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y-RAY SPECTRA OF 188 "Te AND “ 4 Te 


J. M. Ferguson, ,D. L. Love and D. Sam 
U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Francisco 24, California 

( Received 28 November I960; in revisedform 2 August 1961) 

Abstract—Tellurium radionuclides were separated from *“U fission products and their y-ray energies 
and abundances measured by scintillation techniques. 1M Te has four y-rays ranging in energy from 
79 to 262 keV. An equilibrium mixture of 1, *~Te and '"Te has eleven y-rays ranging in energy from 
309 to 973 keV. A partial decay scheme for ,M "Te is proposed. The half periods of 1 ***Te and u *Te 
were remeasured as SO and 42 min, respectively. 

Background 

It has become obvious that there are serious gaps in the available data on the decay 
properties of many important fission products. (1> The data on many nuclides are so 
sparse that estimates of total y-emissions are unreliable.Hence a programme to 
determine the y-ray spectra of some of these radionuclides has been undertaken. 

The tellurium isotopes are major contributors to the gross fission-product activity 
at 1 hr after fission; yet most of their y-ray spectra are unknown or poorly known. < 8 ' 4 > 
These isotopes include m Te, 181 m Te, m Te, m Te, 183m Te, and 134 Te. A chart of the 
properties of these and neighbouring nuclides is shown in Fig. 1. The decay properties 
of 188 Te and mm Te are fairly well known.' 4 * # > The y-ray spectrum of m Te has been 
studied in a separate experiment/ 7 ’ An investigation of the y-ray spectra of 188 Te 
and 134 Te is the subject of this report. 

Previous work 

Most of the decay data for 188n *Te comes from the work of Pappas' 8 ’, and consists 
of the measurement of a 63 min half-period and rough measurements of the /9-ray and 
y-ray spectra using absorbers (see Table 1). He found that 133 "Te may decay either by 
^-emission to 1S3 I or by y-emission to the 18S Te ground level. This ground level in turn 
undergoes /3-decay with a half-period of 2 min.' 8 ’ Since the measurements by Pappas 
were done with an equilibrium source, the radiations he observed can be attributed 
either to 133m Te *' r > 188 Te m I or to 183m Te “*1. The branching between these 

two modes was investigated by AlvAger and Oelsner' 9 ’ . They found that 13 per cent of 
the 133m Te transitions go to the 18 *Te ground level. The energy of the isomeric transition 
is 0*334 MeV. These results are included in Table 1 and in the decay scheme in Fig. 4. 

<l > C. F. Miller, Report USNRDL-TR-247 (1958). 

(>> P. D. LbRivere. Private communication. 

D. Strominqer, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Sbaborq, Revs. Modem Phys. 30, 585 (1958). 

(<> K. Way, et al.. Nuclear Data Sheets. National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C. (1959). 

(il Chart of the Nuclides, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York (1956). 

A. Bedesen, K. P. Mitrofanos, A. A. Sorokin and V. S. Shpinbl, J. Exptl. Theoret. Phys (USSR) 37,314 
(1959). 

m J. M. Ferguson and F. M. Tomnovec, Report USNRDL-TR-490 (1960). 

A. C. Pappas, Phys. Rev. 87, 162 (1952); 81,299 A (1951). 

<•> T. AlvXoer and C. Oelsner, Arkiv Fyslk 12, 319 (1957). 
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Neutron Number 

Fjg. 1 .—Decay properties of nuclides in the region of interest. The format of this figure is taken 
from the General Electric Chart of the Nuclides. <4) 


Table 1 .—Previous data on ll9m Te- 1,s Te 


Type of 
irradiation 

Energy 

Abundance 

(%) 

Reference 

A 

—1*3 

-70 

8 

A 

—2*4 

-30 

8 

r 

0-334* 

13 

9 

Vt 

-0-4 

— 

8 

Vt 

—0-6 

— 

8 

v> 

-10 

— 

8 


* This gamma is the transition from ll * m Te to lsa Te. The 
total transition intensity (gammas and conversion electrons) 
vnas found to be 13 per cent. 


There are no previous measurements pertaining to the nature of the radiations from 
m Te. The half-period was found to be 44 min. 0 ® -1 *’ 


fcXrERI MENTAL 

Description of experiment 

Th* physics and chemistry equipment necessary for the experiment was taken to the General 
fclectnc reactor at Vallecitos, California. Three samples of aw U (93*2 per cent enriched) were irra- 
tated in the reactor. The tellurium fission products were chemically separated from the * M U. These 
tellurium activities consisted of approximately equal amounts of 1Mw Te and 1M Te. The y-radiations 
from each of these samples were studied with a NaI(Tl) crystal. The pulse-height spectrum from the 
crystal was analysed and recorded with a 100-channel analyser. Each sample was counted in a series 
of 5mm runs starting about 20 mm after the neutron irradiation and continuing for 3 hr. 

From SpCCtra wer « an * ] y sed to give each sample’s y-ray spectrum as a function of time. 
F om these data the energies and abundances of the 1 »*”*Te and IM Te y-rays were computed. 

;;;; Jr “• 3M A 
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Neutron irradiation and chemistry ♦ 

The tellurium activities were produced by thermal neutron fission of 2 mg samples of m U. Hie 
flux W the sample position was about 10 10 neutrons per cm* per sec, and each sample was irradiated 
for 300 sec. The method of irradiation is described by Machn et al. {tt) 

Since l, **Te and 1M Te were to be studied, it was desirable to occlude the other tellurium fission 
products as much as possible. These other interfering tellurium activities are formed mainly by decay 
of their long-lived antimony parents. Therefore, the antimony was separated from the tellurium and 
other fission products as soon as possible after the irradiation. Iodine separations were made as the 
last part of the radio-chemical procedure in order to minimize the magnitude of the iodine peaks that 
grow into the tellurium samples. 

Of the three samples irradiated, the first two were treated according to steps 1,2 and 3 below. Hie 
third sample was treated as described in steps 1 and 4. 

1. Preparation of fission product mixture. Uranium metal (93*2 per cent l4l U) was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and the acidity adjusted to 1 N. About 0*1 ml of this solution containing 2 mg of 
uranium was sealed in a polyethylene capsule. This capsule wasplaced in a nylon rabbet and irradiated 
in the reactor for 300 sec. After irradiation the fission products were removed from the capsule and 
washed into a centrifuge tube. 

2. Separation of tellurium. A rapid separation of radiochemically pure tellurium was obtained 
from a modification of a procedure by Newton (U> . Tellurium was separated from the fission products 
by precipitation of the metal with sulphur dioxide from a solution of 3 N hydrochloric acid and hydra¬ 
zine hydrochloride. The tellurium metal was dissolved in warm 6 N nitric acid and the solution evap¬ 
orated to dryness. These steps were repeated. Additional decontamination was achieved by an iron 
hydroxide scavenge. Tellurium metal was again precipitated. This tellurium separation required 
about 10 min. 

3. Separation of iodine from tellurium. The iodine daughters of tellurium were separated by solvent 
extraction into carbon tetrachloride. Ten ml of the tellurium solution in 9 N hydrochloric acid and 
triiodide was extracted twice with 10 ml portions of carbon tetrachloride. The time required for the 
removal of iodine was less than 3 min. 

4. Separation of tellurium enriched In 1,im Te. To identify the ,#,m Te gamma peaks from those of 
1M Te advantage was taken of the different half-periods of the parent isotopes, lw Sb (7§ = 4*1 min) and 
1M Sb(p* ■* 0 8 min). A rapid separation of tellurium metal from irradiated m U fission products about 
3 min old leaves enriched 1I4 Sb in the supemate since most of the iM Sb had already decayed to IM Tc. 
The antimony separation from tellurium consisted of adding antimony and tellurium carriers to a 9 N 
hydrochloric acid solution of irradiated *“U. This solution was saturated with hydrogen sulphide for 
1 min and the tellurium sulphide was filtered through No. 4 Whatman filter paper. Two min were 
required for this separation. The m Sb in the supemate decayed to 1,4m Te. This mw Te was separated 
from the other fission products by the procedure described in step 2 above. 


Data taking 

The y-ray detector is a 4 in. high, 4 in. diameter NaI(Tl) crystal. The crystal is housed in a 6 in. 
lead shield. The source was mounted outside the crystal housing, and the y-rays were collimated 
through a 1*5 in. diameter port to the top of the crystal. The crystal is coupled to a photomultiplier 
tube. The pulses from the photomultiplier are amplified and then recorded in a 100 channel pulse- 
height analyser. 

The y-ray measurements were begun within 5 min after the final iodine separation. Each sample 
was counted for 5 min, and the data in the analyser were then recorded on paper tape. The read-out 
of the data was completed in about 3 min, and another 5 min run was begun. This procedure was 
continued for 3 hr after the irradiation. More runs were made the next day to measure long-lived 
activities. Three different amplifier gains were used to cover different ranges of y-ray energies. The 
ranges were 0-0*4 MeV, 0-1*5 MeV and 0-3 MeV. Every third run was made at the same gain 
setting. 

(i»> W. Meinke, Chemical Procedures Used In Bombardment Work at Berkeley , U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission Report AECD-2738 (1949); Newton, “Chemical Separations of Tellurium”, procedure 
52-4. 
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DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Analysis procedure 

Only the data from the second sample were completely analysed. The Mowing 
procedure was used for the first sample. After the first set of y-spectra had been 
ob tained, a second iodine-tellurium separation was made. Both the iodine and 



CHANNEL NUMBER 

Fig. 2.—Three pulse-height spectra of the separated tellurium. The time between the final 
chemical separation and the taking of the spectra is indicated on the figure. The 5-min data 
have been multiplied by three so that the curves won't overlap. The prominent peak at 850 keV 
is due to 850 and 890 keV v-rays from 184 I. The prominent y-rays at 80 and 200 keV are 
assigned to li4 Te t and the others are assigned to lWm Te- ll# Te. 

tellurium were analysed to obtain their spectra after a period of decay. However, it was 
found that the loss of activity and the time delay in the separations resulted in counting 
rates too low for proper data analyses. On the following runs, therefore, the m I was 
allowed to grow in fcs the counting continued. There was too little activity in the first 
sample. 

The third sample contained a strong m Tc component, and was used only for 
comparisons with the second run. This third sample had a higher ratio of lstel "Te to 




y»IUy spectra of U4- Te and “*Te 5 - 

* .* ' 

“*Te than the other samples, and so was used to check on the assignment of individual 
peaks to “* m Te or u *Te. 

The raw data consist of pulse-height spectra taken at 8 min intervals. About thirty 
y-rays from seven different nuclides are present in each spectrum. The pulse-height 



PULSE HEIGHT 

Fig. 3.—Three pulse-height spectra of the separated tellurium. The time between the final 
chemical separation and the taking of the spectra is indicated on the figure. These spectra 
were taken on an expanded gain to analyse the low-energy y-ray spectrum. 

The pulse-height distribution for single-energy y-rays consists of a Gausaian-shaped 
peak and a continuous spectrum below the peak. A typical single-energy pulse-height 
spectrum of U7 Cs is shown in Fig. 4. The energy and intensity of the y-ray determine 
the position and size of the peak. To analyse a given peak in a complex spectrum one 
must subtract out the contribution from neighbouring y-rays. The method used was 
to analyse each y-ray individually, starting with the highest energy y-ray. After the 
first y-ray abundance and energy had been determined, its contribution to the pulse- 
height spectrum was subtracted on the basis of the known spectrum for single-energy 
y-rays. The same procedure was then applied to the next highest energy y-ray, and so 
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oil Till data taken at later times were analysed first The results were then used to 
subtract the long-lived activities from earlier runs. 

The y-intensities from “*1, “*I and ^e were obtained from data taken the day 
after toe irradiation. These later spectra are relatively simple, and toe y-t&y intensities 
were obtained by successive subtraction, as described above. These intensities are then 
used to subtract the three activities from all the earlier runs. 

The remaining activities are m I, m Te, u#fl, Te (the 183 m Te is actually an equilibrium 
mixture of “*Te and 1Mm Te, and “‘Te. Of these, m l is the most prominent at times 
greater than one hour after the chemical separation. 



Fro. 4.—Pulse-height spectrum from the“ 7 Cs 0 662 MeV y-ny. The rise in channel one is due 

to the barium K X-ray. 


The y-ray spectrum of 134 1 is not well known. However, a list of y-ray energies and 
intensities has been reported by O’ Kelley et al . and they are continuing work on this 
nuclide. (I4) In our work we have not completely analysed the “*1 spectrum but have 
subtracted the 1M I on the basis of the prominent y-rays and the raw pulse-height 
spectra obtained at later times. 

The 1S4 I was subtracted out by the following procedure. The relative amount of 
m I present in each counting run can be determined by a knowledge of the half-periods 
involved and the times of the different runs. Thus the contribution could be 
subtracted from the earlier runs simply by multiplying one of the later runs by the 
approximate factor and subtracting it from the early run. With this method part of toe 
tellurium contribution is also subtracted from the early run. However, in general, this 
isa small part of the total contribution, since the tellurium is decaying away while the 
iodine is growing in. This procedure was followed using different pairs of counting 
runs to make sure that the results were consistent. 






After the subtraction of “*1 only the y-raysof^Te, ^—Te aai^^fe itnudu■ {Soft,; i’, 
5 k ) The^Te spectrum is knownfrom another experiment,'” and it was suhtmOted -V; 
on the basis of the intensity of its strong y*ray at 145 keV. This leave* u, *Teand 1 * l Tfc / ,"■ 



Fig. 5.—These points are the data from the top curve of Fig. 2 after subtraction of the “*1. 

The light solid line is the U8m Te spectrum calculated from the pulse-height spectra of mono- 
energetic y-rays and the energies and intensities given in Table 2. The heavy solid line is a 
combined 1Mm Te and m Te spectrum constructed from the data of Table 2. The 75 keV peak 
in the u *«Te spectrum is due to lead AT X-rays fraom the collimator. The discrepancy in 
channels 10 and 11 is due to the 145 keV y-ray from m Te. 

and 44 min for ^Te. Because of the similar half-periods, each y-ray must be followed 
for at least one half-hour to be identified. The y-ray intensity was measured for the 
first run, assigned to mm Te or m Te, and subtracted from the succeeding runs on the, 
basis of the half-period. It was found that new half-periods had to be assigned tomtit 
188 m Te and “‘Te to make the analysis consistent. 

The analysis was quite sensitive to small changes in energy, intensity, or half-period ■ 
assignme nts, y-rays with abundances of only a few per cent showed up quite weU in ■ 
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die analysis. However, in these cases it is more difficult to determine the half-period; 
thus we are not certain whether some of the weak y-rays belong to ut "Te or to “Te. 

The above analysis gives the nuclide assignment and relative abundances of the 
y<ays. To obtain the number of y-rays per disintegration we compare the results with 
those for *1 and m I. The abundance of the “10-53 MeV y-ray is taken to be 0*94 
y-rays per disintegration ; (18> the sum of the abundances of the 0*85 mid 0*98 MeV y-ray 
in “‘I is taken to be 1*6 gammas per disintegration/ 14 ' Since the iodine comes from 
the decay of the tellurium, we can determine the amount of tellurium present from 
these numbers. This is the basis for the absolute gamma-ray intensities given below. 

RESULTS 

The energies and abundances of the y-rays are given in Tables 2 and 3. The errors 
represent standard deviations. Two errors are listed for the abundances. The first of 
these represents the error relative to the abundances of the other y-rays from the same 


Table 2.— 1,, "T*- 1, *Te (equilibrium mixture) 


Gamma energy 
(keV) 

Abundance y-rays 
per disintegration 

Error for 

relative abundance 

Error for 

absolute abundance 

309 ±8 

0*207 

±003 

±005 

343 ±10 

0041 


±0*009 

387 ± 10 

0057 

±0*008 

±0*012 

432 ±5 

0*50 

±0<Q5 

±0*10 

468 ± 10 

0-22 

±002 

±0*04 

557 ±5 

0-35 

±0*04 


632 ± 10 

018 

±0*02 


698 ± 10 

0*24 

±003 

±005 

754 ±5 

085 

±009 

±0*16 

910 ± 10 

0*57 

±0-06 

±012 

973 ± 10 

010 

±0015 

±0*02 

i 


Table 3.—‘“Te 


Gamma energy 
(keV) 

Abundance y-rays 
per disintegration 

Error for 

relative abundance 

Error for 

absolute abundance 

30 (tf X-ray) 

1 

mmmm 

±007 

79 ±8 

1 I 


±0*020 

174 ± 10 

016 

±002 

±0*04 

204 ± 5 

0*21 

±002 

±0*04 

262 ±5 

019 

±04)2 

±004 


nuclide. The second error represents the uncertainty in the number of y-rays per 
disintegration. Since our samples were mixtures of “•"’Te and “‘Te, there is the Hangar 
that one of the y-rays is assigned to the wrong isotope. However, we found that when 
the “wrong” assignment was made, either in the preliminary analysis or later as a 
there was a pronounced discrepancy in the analysis, corresponding to oversubtraction 
or undersubtraction of the peak from later runs. 

It was necessary to use different half-periods in the data analysis to obtain 
consistent results. The new half-period for “*Te is 42 min and for “* m Te is 50 min . 

,1M A. R. Bust and P. M. Gross, Jr. Report ORNL-499 (1959). 
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DISCUSSION 

m fiT0 

Since no fl-ny or coincidence measurements were made, we cannot establish a’ 
complete demy scheme. However, our data together With a knowledge of nuclear 
systematic in this region tell us what the principal feature^ of the decay scheme sue 
likely to be. Way, et al., have given a tentative partial decay scheme baaed on previous 
data and nuclear level systematics. (4) We will first review this information and then 
apply it to our results. 

u»“Te may decay either by beta emission to levels in m I or by an isomeric 
transition to the 2 min ground level of “Te. AlvAger and Oelsner found that 
13 ± 3 percent of the decays go by the isomeric transition. ,8) This transition is a 
member of the well-known “island of isomerism" of nuclides just below the shell 
closure at 82 neutrons. It is well-established that this group of isomers ha^ a common 
basis. Each consists of an excited level with a character of V— above af+ ground 
level. The 50 min level is then expected to have a character of and the isomeric 
transition should be of the magnetic 2 4 -pole type. The energy of this transition was 
measured to be 0-3340 MeV by AlvAger and Oelsner. 

The only other data on the decay of 13Sm Te are some absorber measurements by 
Pappas. He found 0-rays with energies of about 1-3 and 2-4 MeV and abundances of 
about 70 and 30 per cent, respectively. The total energy available for 0-decay of the 
ground level may be estimated by extrapolating the decay energies of other odd-A 
tellurium isotopes to A — 133; by this method Way, et al., obtained a value of 3-0 
MeV. (4) Using somewhat the same method, we obtained 3-1 MeV. Since u,m Te is 
0-33 MeV above 133 Te, this method gives 3*3 or 3-4 MeV for the total decay 
energy. 

Now we consider the data from this report. Apparently the weak 0-343 MeV 
y-rays in our spectrum is the 0-334 isomeric transition. The energy discrepancy is 
within the experimental error. Rose’s theoretical internal conversion coefficient for 
this transition is 1-4. (16> Thus, for 13 ± 3 per cent decay by isomeric transition, we 
would expect 0-054 ± 0-012 y-rays per disintegration. Our experimental value is 
0-041 ± 0-009 y-rays per disintegration, so we are in agreement with AlvAger and 
Oelsner. 

Since only 13 per cent of the decays go through the 133 Te ground level, all the 
intense y-rays result from the direct beta decay of 183m Te. There are three y-rays with 
an intensity greater than 50 per cent. These y-rays can be fitted into a consistent scheme 
only by putting them in cascade. They are arranged in order of increasing abundance 
in Fig. 6. This type of scheme agrees well with the other information we have. The 
intense /3-ray energy observed by Pappas is about 1*3 MeV, yet we expect to have about 
3*4 MeV available. Thus, we must account for about 2 MeV by y-transitions. Since 
there are no intense y-rays with energies greater than 1 MeV, cascade transitions can 
be expected to dominate. 

Four of the eleven observed y-rays have been placed in the decay scheme. The 
other y-rays can be fitted into various possible level schemes by energy and abundance 
balancing. However, there is no sound basis for choosing one level scheme Over 
another, so all but the three intense y-rays were omitted. 


(U> M. E. Rose, Internal Conversion Coefficients . Interscience, New York (1958). 
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Fic. 6.—Proposed decay scheme of 1Mn, Te. The isomeric transition energy and intensity are 
taken from the work of AlvXoer and Oel3ner. w Seven y-rays from our work are not shown. 


level and/or one or more low-energy excited levels. However, we do not expect an 
allowed beta transition to the ground level for the following reason: The 134 I ground 
level decays by beta emission to 184 Xe. It is known that “*1 does not have an allowed 
transition to the O + 1M Xe ground level. (14) Since the transition from I84 I to this 0+ 
level is forbidden, the transition from the 0+ ground level of ^Te to the 184 I ground 
level must also be forbidden. Hence it is expected that the 1S4 Te decay goes pre¬ 
dominantly to excited levels in ***1 that have energies less than, say 0-5 MeV. 

These expectations agree with our data. All the y-rays are below 300 keV. Their 
intensities suggest that they come from “parallel” or competing transitions rather than 
from cascade transitions. 

The sum of the y-ray and K X-ray intensities is 1*04. If we take the fluorescence 
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field of iodine to be 0-86, <«> the sum ofy-ray and X-sheU transitions is 1-09. TheX-myi 
arc assumed to come from internal conversion. If we further a ssume flat the ratio/Of 
X-shell internal conversions to all the internal conversions is 0*9, <1# ' 1*14 is obtained 
for the sum of the intensities of all the y-rays and internal conversions. 

To see if the ratio of X-rays to y-rays is reasonable, first assume all the ^transitions 
are of the magnetic dipole or Ml type. Using Rose’s theoretical internal conversion 
coefficients and a 0-86 fluorescence yield, 0*27 K X-rays per disintegration are expected 
from internal conversion. If the 79 keV transition is taken to be of the El type, 0*37 K 
X-rays per disintegration are expected. Hence the extimated intensities are of the same 
order as the measurements. The high intensity of the X-rays suggests that there may 
be other, highly converted transitions in the decay scheme. However, the energy and 
intensity of the X-rays are not well known since the spectrometer was not realty 
designed for this energy region. Also, the X-ray intensity is uncertain because of 
contributions to X-ray peak from other activities in the sample. 

No order of the y-rays in the level scheme is proposed except to say that the 
abundances suggest they are parallel or competing transitions. If there are no cascade 
transitions, and the total energy available for beta decay is 1*4 MeV, there are four 
beta groups with energy endpoints of 1*3,1*2,1*2 and 1*15 MeV, with log ft values of 
5*6, 6, 5*9 and 5*9, respectively. 
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REACTION OF NEUTRON ACTIVATED 
ARSENIC ATOMS IN ORGANIC MEDIA—II 

AsPh,-BENZENE SYSTEM 
K. E. Siekierska and A. Sokolowska 

Department of Radiochemistry, Institute of Nuclear Research, Warsaw, Poland 

{Received 2 May 1961; in revisedform 20 September 1961) i,:’ 

Abstract—Tlie quantitative distribution of the active products following the neutron Irradiation of 
solutions of arsenic triphenyl and arsenic trichloride in benzene has been investigated. Die scavenging 
action of dissolved oxygen has been explored and the results interpreted in terms of the different kinds 
of reaction in which the radioactive fragments can participate. Comparative measurements on the 
behaviour of a solution of diphenyl arsine oxide have also been made. A new method of paper 
chromatographic separation of the products has been used. 

The chemical effects following thermal neutron capture can be considered, in the first 
approximation, as a combination of several processes accompanying the different 
stages of slowing down of the recoiling atoms. These processes are generally divided 
into: primary retention—due to the failure of bond rupture, high energy processes 
including radical, hot exchange and bimolecular reactions and thermal reactions 
controlled by diffusion.* 1 * 8 ’ The participation of these phenomena in determining the 
yields of individual organic and inorganic products has been extensively studied**’ 4 **’ 
as well as the problem of whether elastic**’ or inelastic collisions between the recoiling 
atoms and the surrounding molecules play a dominant role. The contribution from 
the primary retention to the total organic yields has also been investigated.* 7 ’ The 
experimental study of these problems can be carried out by investigating the influence 
of various factors on the distribution of activity amongst the products in a given 
system. The parameters generally studied influencing the qualitative and quantitative 
distribution of products are as follows: the influence of added substances, the effect 
of temperature, density, phase, structure, dilution and finally the post irradiation 
effects. Most of the papers concerning the mechanism of the processes in liquids are 
exclusively devoted to organic halide systems, but as has been pointed out previously* 8 ’ 
the study of systems containing polyvalent atoms may offer certain advantages in 
studying the relative roles of elastic and inelastic collisions. They present some new 
features in respect of the primary retention and the possibility of bond reformation. 
The primary retention in such systems depends on the survival of, not only one, but 
several bonds, and the reformation of the bonds is possible, either in one or more 
steps. 

«« J. E. Willard, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Sci. 3,193 (1953). 

<•> S. Goldhabbr and J. E. Willard, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 318 (1952). 

G. Levy and J. E. Willard, J. Phys. Chem. 74, 6161 (1953). 

<*> M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, J. Chem. Soc. 1303-1317 (1957). 

<•» J. Chien and J. E. Willard, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79,4872 (1957). 

W. F. Libby, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 69, 2523 (1947). 

<’> R. S. H. Chiano and J. E. Willard, /. Amer . Chem. Soc. 74, 6213 (1952). 

*" K. E. Siekierska, A. Halfern, and A. Sioda, Symposium Intern. Atomic Energy Agency Cent/30, 1 
Prague, October 1960. 
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For these reasons it was decided to examine the chemical effects , following die 
/- y ) reaction in phenylarsenic compounds®' In previous investigations, Mad dock 
and Suto* ow had shown that the arsenic activity after the irradiation of crystalline 
AsPhg is distributed between tri-, di-, and mono-phenyl compounds and the inorganic 
form. A priori it seemed reasonable to assume that the comparison of the results for 
an irradiation of an AsCVbenzene system with those for a tri-phenylarsine-benzene 
system wo uld allow some conclusions to be drawn about the mechanism of these 
processes. In the first system the formation of organic compounds would only be 
possible by radical reactions, while in the latter system the organic yield could arise 
from many processes. Thus it seemed that such a comparison would render it possible 
to determine the rdle of the various types of processes in the reformation of organic 
bonds. However, the results previously obtained were insufficient to draw un¬ 
ambiguous conclusions. It was found that the yield of the triphenyl derivative was 
higher in the case of triphenylarsine irradiated as crystals than in benzene solution. 
This, as well as the quite different distribution of activity obtained for AsCl a in benzene, 
needed further explanation. Also the influence of oxygen, which was present in all the 
irradiated solutions had not been studied. The purpose of the second part of the 
work, reported below, was to resolve these questions and if possible to determine the 
rflle and importance of the various processes mentioned above in the yield of individual 
organic products. 


Materials 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Arsenic trichloride, triphenylarsine [TP A], diphenylarsine oxide [DPO], phenyl - 
oxide [PO], diphenylarsonic acid [DPA], phenylarsonic acid [PA] used as target 
substances and as carriers, were prepared and purified by the previously described 
methods.'*’ All inorganic carriers and other reagents were analytical grade. Solvents 
were dried and redistilled before use. Technical oxygen used to saturate some samples 
was washed with an aqueous solution of KMn0 4 and with benzene, dried with CaClg 
and silica gel and finally saturated with benzene. Whatman’s No. 1 paper, used for 
chromatography, was previously washed with 0*5 per cent sodium versene solution', 
rinsed with distilled water and air dried. The sizes of paper strips and sheets used for 
chromatography were 2-5 x 30 cm and 30 x 30 cm respectively. 


Irradiations 

The samples placed in sealed quartz ampoules were irradiated in the thermal 
column of the Polish reactor “EWA” at 4 x 10* neutrons/cm 2 sec for 40 hr. The 
sealing of the ampoules containing the samples was carried out under the following 
conditions: (1) at atmospheric pressure, (2) after degassing the frozen samples in 
vacuo at 10"* mm pressure. Liquid samples were frozen in liquid air before sealing. 

Paper chromatograms were activated at 10“ n/cm 2 sec for 2 hr. The counting of 
the activity of liquid samples was carried out with a GM annular tube-type MG. The 
paper chromatograms were scanned with an end-window GM tube (thickness of 
window: 5 mg/cm 2 ). Between the strip and the counter there was a brass diaphragm 
(with a wihdow 0-5 cm'wide). During the measurements the strip was pulled unde* 
this diaphragm, so that the activity was determined for each 0-5 cm of the strip. 

•»» a' n *5^25^’ ?? K 5 ILOW *^. and l’ Q - Campbell, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,18 (19J9). 

A. G. Maddock and N, Sum, Trans. Faraday Soc . 51, 184 (1955). v * 
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Separatum methods 

Anew method, based on extraction 

products: TPA, DPO, PO, DPA, PA, AsO,* - , As0 4 *~. 

Extraction. Using radioactivation analysis the partition.; coefficients, for all 
compounds cited above, in the system benzene—KOH aq. have been determiwu. 
The best separation has been obtained using extraction with 1 % KOH solution, lie 
partition coefficients presented in Table I, show that in the case of both theondsstho 
separation error was only O S per cent, which was within the counting error Hants. 
Equilibrium between the phases was attained after 2 hr shaking. In order to avoid 
loss of activity caused by adsorbtion after emptying, the ampoules were fllMlhriee 
with 1 % KOH^for 2 hr. These washings were subsequently used for extraction and 

Tabu 1.—Partition coefficients of various products in the 

SYSTEM BENZENE/1 PER CENT KOH AQ. 


Substance 

Kb. b .KOH^. 

Asinorg. 

0 

PA 

0 

DPA 

0 

PO 

00058 

DPO 

178 

AaPH, 

oo 



after shaking the phases were centrifuged and separated. The following solutions 
were obtained: a benzene phase containing TPA and DPO, and two aqueous phases 
containing PO, DPA, PA and the inorganic forms. 

Chromatography. In order to achieve a further separation of the products paper 
chromatography was employed. Using activation analysis the R F values were deter¬ 
mined for all substances, both singly and in mixtures. The detection and location of 
the active arsenic compounds on the strip was carried out by the procedure described 
above. The identification of the irradiation products, in the samples investigated, was 
done by comparison of their R F values with those of the activated substances. In 
order to separate the components of the benzene phase ascending, one dimensional 
paper chromatography was supplemented by an additional procedure, since the R F 
values of TPA and DPO are very similar in most solvents. Before use, the strips of 
paper were moistened at the starting position with 0*02 ml of 0-1 % HgCl* in ethyl 
alcohol. TPA was precipitated by the HgCl s in alcoholic media, whereas DPO gave 
no precipitate. Thus, when the chromatograms were developed in absolute alcohol, 
the addition compound AsPh s *HgCl a remained at the starting point and the DPO 
migrated with the front. 

In order to separate the substances contained in the aqueous phase ascending, 
two-dimensional paper chromatography was employed. The chromatogram was 
developed in butyl alcohol saturated with 5% NH 8 aq. and then in butyl alcohol 
saturated with 20% CH,COOH aq. Before counting the sheets were cut into strips 
and then the activity was measured as above. The R F values obtained for both 
dimensions are presented in Table 2. 
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RESULTS 

The results were calculated, assuming the total activity on the strip of sheet was 
aqoai to the activity of the benzene or water phase respectively. The activity of 
individual products was calculated as a percentage of the total activity. The results of 
irradiations are presented as die distribution of activity between tri-, di-, and mono* 
organic derivatives and the inorganic form. The deviations observed are caused by 
the relatively large error of the separation and measurement procedure, which is 
greater than the statistical errors for counting. In the case of samples containing air 
the deviations were especially high, probably because of different amounts of oxygen 
in various samples, acting as scavenger. Standard deviations are several per cent, in 
some cases 30 per cent, depending on the individual product and the number of 
experiments. The tables present all values obtained and the average values for 
individual species. 


Table 2. — R r values for various substances in the solvents used 


Substance 

in butanol saturated with 
20% CH 3 COOH aq. 

in butanol saturated with 
5%NH,aq. 

As0 4 - 

0-1 

0 

AsO,- 

0-47 

0-21 

PA 

0*78 

/,jgg 

DPA 

0-9 

0*35 

PO 

0*9 

0*92 


Scavenger effect 

It has been pointed out by many authors^*’ that the addition of certain substances, 
which are able to combine with free radicals diminishes the organic activity in two 
stages. The rapid fall in activity occurring at very low concentration of scavenger has 
been attributed to the suppression of thermal reactions, and the subsequent very slow 
decrease of activity with increasing scavenger concentrations to the influence on hot 
reactions. The contributions of hot and thermal reactions can be separately deter¬ 
mined by extrapolation of the second, nearly linear, part of the curve representing the 
dependence of the organic yield on the scavenger concentration to zero concentration. 
The form of these curves permits an approximate evaluation of the contribution from 
diffusion controlled reactions being made from the drop in the yield, without establish¬ 
ing the dependence on the scavenger concentration. 

In the experiments described air, oxygen and arsenic trichloride were used as 
scavengers in benzene solutions of TPA. The distribution of activity between the 
individual products in the absence (samples degassed), and in the presence of scavengers 
are presented in Tables 3,4 and 5 respectively. As can be seen from a comparison of 
these results, the presence of scavenger diminishes the yield of tri- and diphenyl 
derivatives indicating that there is some contribution from thermal reactions to the 
formation of these forms. The decrease in activity in the case of the tri- derivative is 
about 14 per cent of the total arsenic activity, and in the case of di- form 16 per cent. 
The decrease in activity for individual forms does not depend, within the of the 
experimental errors, on the concentration of the target substance. Only in very highly 
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concentrated solutions is this drop lower, which might be caused by aniassflldeat: V 
amount of oxygen in such solutions. On the other hand the presence of scavenger 
Increases slightly the yield of the mono- derivative form. A 

. ^ r ?+'. ^' f 

Distribution of activity after irradiation of tfa in bbnzene at various ooHdmnxnbMi 

Tabu 3.-MDboasbd 1 i. 


Concentrations IIS * per cent of activity in the form of: 


m/1 

% 

mol 

AsPh, 

-AsPh, 

=AsPh 

As inorganic 

1*0 

9*19 

3/9 

19-7 ± 4 0 

18*2 zb 1-4 

17-9 ± 1-9 

44-1 ± 5*0. 

0*4 

3*43 

2/6 

18-0 ± 1-8 

21*9 ± 1-9 

20-2 ± 0-6 

38*3 ± 1# 

0*1 

0*88 

7/21 

16*0 ± 3*2 

23*6 ± 1*9 

16*6 ± 2*4 

43*2 ± 3-7 

0*01 

0*088 

3/9 

12*4 ± 2 0 

21*1 ± 1*9 

16*2 ± 3*8 

50*4 ±4*0 

0*005 

0*044 

2/6 

20*5 ± 1-3 

22*2 ± 2*2 

10*5 — 

49*6 ± 2*0 




Table 4.—Saturated with oxygen 



Concentrations f/S* per cent of activity in the form of: 


m/1 

% mol 

AsPh, 

—AsPh, 

=AsPh 

As inorganic 

1*0 

9*19 

3/9 

4*0 ± 1*1 

12*3 ± 1*6 

21*9 ± 2*4 

62*6 ± 4*0 

0*4 

3*43 

4/12 

2 3 ± 1*2 

9 4 Hr 0*8 

23*2 ± H 

64*9 ± 1*2 

0*1 

0*88 

2/6 

2*1 ± 0*2 

6*8 ± 0*4 

22*3 ± 0*4 

68*8 ± 0-5 

0*005 

0 044 

2/6 

1*4 ± 01 

5*4 ± 0*5 

27*5 ± 3*0 

65*7 ± 2*5 




Table 5.— 

In the presence of 

AIR 



Concentrations l/S* per cent of activity in the form of: 


m/1 

%mol 


AsPh, 

—AsPh 2 

—AsPh 

As inorganic 

2*0 

15*08 

3/9 

10*1 ± 1*7 

12 0 ± 2*7 

24*3 ± 2*0 

53*9 ± 2-4 

10 

2-19 

4/12 

11*3 ± 3*4 

12*7 Hr M 

19*1 ± 2*7 

56*9 ± 4*5 

0*4 

3*43 

7/21 

2*6 ± 0*5 

8*8 ± 2*6 

19*6 ± 2-8 

68*9 ± 4*0 

0*2 

1*74 

2/6 

4*0 ± 1*4 

220 — 

16*2 — 

57*5 — 

015 

1-31 

2/6 

3*3 ± 0*4 

— 

— 

— 

0*1 

0-83 

10/30 

2*4 ± 0*8 

5-8 ± 0 8 

24*5 db 4*8 

67*7 ± 3*8 

005 

044 

3/9 

2*3 ± 0*5 

7*6 i 0*8 

17*7 ± 1*9 

72*7 ± 2*2 

0*005 

0044 

2/6 

2*5 ± 0*5 

— 

— 

— 


* I(S ~ Number of irradiations/Number of separations 


j*8«8je 

- .-i , ■ x\ 


The distribution of activity for TPA benzene solution containing AsCl, at various 
concentrations is presented in Table 6. These data indicate that AsCl a behaves like a 
scavenger, but only at concentrations about 0*001 M. The distribution of activity in 
this case is very similar to the distribution in the presence of oxygen. This result is in 
agreement with the data of Cifka ,U) who had investigated the yields of di- and mono¬ 
phenyl derivatives in benzene solutions of AsCl a , as a function of the arsenic trichloride 
concentration. The curve obtained by that author is quite similar to the curves of 
organic yield versus scavenger concentration. 

a,) J. Cifka, Symposium I.A.E.A., CENT/5, Prague, October 1960. 
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Dilution affect 

The about the fete of the recoil atom, which can be drawn from 

dilution experiments are two fold. The extent to which hot exchange contributes to 
the retention may be estimated by comparing the yield of parent substance in con¬ 
centrated and in diluted solutions; also the yield of the parent compound in weak 
solutions (diluted with a diluent unable to reform the parent compound in reactions 
with the recoil atoms) and containing a scavenger should permit evaluation of the 


Table 6.—The distribution of activity after irradiation of degassed 

BENZENE SOLUTIONS OF TPA AND AsCl, AT VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS 

Concentration of: Per cent of activity in fbim of 


TPA 

M 

AsCl, 

M 

AsPh, 

—AsPh, 

—AsPh 

As inorg. 

0*1 

m — 

16*02 

23*57 

16-63 

43*77 

0099 

0*001 

17*63 

26-32 

13*73 

42*33 

0*05 

0*05 

1*62 

7*02 

18*44 

72*92 

— 

0*1 

0*86 

5-05 

16*01 

78*07 


p rimar y retention. However, by using a diluent that is able to reform the parent 
substance in reactions with the recoiling atoms in solutions containing scavenger only 
the sum of the contributions from primary retention and hot processes can be 
determined. 

The results of experiments on dilution of TPA with benzene (concentration range 
1-0*005 M) presented in Tables 3, 4 and 5 indicate that in degassed solutions the 
yields of the organic forms are independent, within the limits of experimental error, of 
the concentration of TPA. It suggests, especially in the case of the tri- derivative 
form, that the contribution from hot exchange processes to the for ma tion of active 
organic forms is not of great importance. In solutions containing oxygen as a 
scavenger (Table 4) the yields of tri- and di- derivative decrease slightly with dilution, 
while the yield of mono-derivative is slightly increased. In solutions saturated with 
air (Table 5) the changes in the yield of tri- and di- forms upon dilution are greater, 
and may be due to the smaller concentrations of oxygen in these solutions. Never¬ 
theless, the distribution of activity is similar in weak solutions of TPA" whether 
saturated with oxygen or air. 

The irradiation of AsClg in benzene 

The organic retention in a solution of arsenic trichloride in benzene may be 
attributed only to highly energetic reactions, owing to (1) the scavenging action of 
AsClg, (2) no possibility of hot exchange reactions leading to organic combinations 
and (3) no primary organic retention. Assuming that simple chemical reactions 
between AsClg and benzene do not occur and that the mechanism of the slowing-down 
processes of the recoiling atom is similar in both systems, it may be expected that the 
yield of each organic product in the case of arsenic trichloride irradiation should be 
nearly equal to the contribution from hot processes in the case of TPA in benzene. 

The results presented in Table 6 show that the yields of tri-, di- and mono-phenyl- 
derivatives in irradiated solutions of AsClg in benzene are about 1, 5 and 16 per cent 
respectively. • r 
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of activity should be independent of the kind of compound activated, that is, of the 
number of radicals attached to the activated atom. If, however, the hot exchange 
process and failure of bond rupture are not of negligible importance* the distribution 
of activity should be changed, and then the yield of the parent form would be higher 
in the case of each activated compound. 

In order to obtain some data concerning these problems experiments with benzene 
solutions of DPO have been carried out. The restilts present in Table 7 indicate that: 
( 1 ) the yield of the tri- derivative is slightly increased by dilution of the DPO and is 
lower than in the case of benzene solutions of TPA at similar concentrations, (2) the 
yield of the di- form decreases with dilution and in dilute solution attains the same 


Table 7.—The distribution of activity after irradiation of degassed 

BENZENE SOLUTIONS OF DPO 


Concentration 


Per cent of activity in form of: 


M 

AsPh, 

i —AsPhg 

■=AsPh 

As inorg. 

0-5 

9*16 

32-97 

7-38 

50-48 


914 

28-78 

1005 

52-02 

o-ot 

10-52 

23-06 

15-71 

50-70 


15-48 

27-91 

12-59 


0003 

12-60 

23-64 

16-50 

47*25 


10-89 

24-23 

14-41 

50-45 


value as in the TPA-benzene system, (3) the yield of the mono- form is slightly 
decreased by dilution and is nearly equal to the value obtained in TPA-benzene 
solutions. 

Effect of y-radiation 

As was shown in the first part of this work, (9) the organic retention in irradiated, 
degassed samples of crystalline TPA increases with increasing y dose. In order to 
obtain some data on the effect of radiation on the liquid systems under investigation, 
benzene solutions of TPA, degassed and in the presence of oxygen, were irradiated 
with various y doses. The results obtained are presented in Table 8 . It can be seen 
from these data, that: ( 1 ) only for the lower y doses does the presence of oxygen 
diminish the yields of the tri- and di-derivative, ( 2 ) in the higher y-doses, the yields of 
these two forms increase from 16 to 21 per cent in the case of the tri- derivative and 
from 23 to 27 per cent in the case of the di- derivative. The yield of the mono- form 
decreases slightly with increasing y-dose. 

DISCUSSION 

The results presented above can be explained by assuming the following reactions 
occur: 

1. The processes due to primary retention: 

/ As*Ph, (A) 

AsPh 8 — —As*Ph* + *Ph (B) 

\ =As*Ph + 2-Ph ' (C) 
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2. The processes due to radical recombination, which can 

occur in both the 

thermal and high energy region: 

(A) 

As* 4- Ph -» =As*Ph 

As* + 2-Ph -*• —As*Phj 

<B) 

As* + 3*Ph -*• As*Ph a 

<C) 

==As*Ph + Ph — —As*Ph„ 

(D) 

—As*Phj + -Ph — As*Ph s 

3 . Hot exchange reactions such as 

As* + AsPh a — As + As*Ph a 

(E) 

4. Reactions with oxygen or other scavengers: 

As* + 40 -> As0 4 3 - 

(A) 

==As*Ph + 20 + H a O — AsPhO(OH) 2 

(B) 

—As*Ph + -Ph + X ^ AsPh a X 

(C) 

•Ph + O —PhO- 

(D) 


Table 8. —The effect op jmjose on the activity distribution in 0*1 m 

BENZENE SOLUTION OF TPA 


Conditions of 

Thermal neutron 

Total y and fast 


Percentage of activity in form 

irradiation 

flux: n/cm a sec 

neutron dose: rads 

AsPhj 

—AsPh a 

—AsPh 

As inorg. 

degassed (1) 

4-0 X 10* 

3-4 X 10“*' 

16*02 

23*57 

16*63 

43*17 

satur. with O s (1) 

4 0 X 10* 

3 4 x 10““ 

209 

6-78 

22-26 

68*77 

degassed 

3*0 X 10 n 

3-8 x 10* 1 *' 

1904 

28-08 


32*81 

3-0 X 10 11 

3-8 X 10*'“ 

19*99 

24-55 

IjBWnBf 

36*45 


3 0 x 10 n 

3 8 x 

17-49 

3074 

18*90 

32*31 

satur. with O a 



4*87 

9-54 

29*27 

56*31 

degassed 

1*7 X 10 ia 

41 X 10’ 

23*13 

27*32 

16-19 

33*34 

1*7 X 10 ia 

4-1 X 10 7 

21*30 

25*05 

16*31 

37*34 


1*7 X 10 ia 

41 X 10’ 

19-62 

26*27 

16-08 

38*01 

satur. with O s 

t-7 X 10 12 

41 x 10 7 ' 4 ' 

23-54 

29*08 

18-25 

29*11 


1-7 x 10' 2 

41 x 10 7, *> 

27-50 

26-07 

19-33 

27-26 


1*7 X 10 1 * 

41 x 10 7( *» 

23-13 

28*05 

15-42 

33*39 


111 Average values from Tables 3 & 4 
4,1 Dose rate 5*4 x 10* rads/h 
*■* Dose rate 4*7 X 10* rads/h 
u> Dose rate M x 10* rads/h 


The influence of oxygen (i) depresses the total organic yield due to reactions of the 
second type by decreasing the concentration of both free atomic arsenic via process 
4A and phenyl radicals via reaction 4D; (ii) it depresses the yield of the tri- and di¬ 
derivative by the reaction 4B; this leads to an increase of the yield of mono- derivative. 
Since the increase of the =As*Ph yield is not equal to the sum of the decreases of the 
—As*Phj and As*Ph a yields, processes of the 2nd and 4th type must exist simul¬ 
taneously. 

The experiments on dilution of TPA with benzene in the presence of oxygen show 
that at very low concentration the yield of As*Ph a (1-2 per cent) is probably due to 
the reaction 1A. At higher concentrations, (1*0 M TPA), the yield of this product 
increases since (i) reactions of the 2nd type are not entirely scavenged (lower solubility 
of oxygen in the concentrated solutions), (ii) the hot exchange reaction (3) can occur. 
The yield of the di- derivative decreases with dilution, probably for these same 
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reasons. The yield of mono* derivative does not decrease and is equal to 22p*rcest. ■■ 
Undqr fhese conditions the memo* derivative can be formed as a result of processes 
1C, 4B and 2A occurring in the high energy region. On the other hand, the results 
obtained for experiments on dilution in the absence of oxygen, when =As*?h can be 
formed only as a result of processes 1C and 2A, indicate that the total contribution to - 
the yield of =As*Ph from these two processes is equal to 16 per ’bept. This means that 
die difference between this yield of the mono* form, in the presence and in the absence 
of oxygen, is due to the reaction 4B and is equal to 6 per cent. 

The yield of the mono* form in irradiated AsClj_ benzene systems is equal to 
16 per cent. As mentioned above, —As*Ph can be formed only as a result of reaction 
2A in the higher energy region. This can be interpreted as evidence that the contribu¬ 
tion from primary retention (1C) to the formation of this product is negligible. 

In the irradiated DPO-benzene system, the tri- derivative can be formed by 
reactions of the 2nd type and the di- derivative by reactions IB, 2B, 2D and 3. Now 
the yield of the latter is dependent on the concentration and the distribution of the 
products in this system and is different from the TPA-benzene system, thus it is 
possible to say that there is some contribution from hot exchange reactions to the 
formation of the di- form and that the probability of this reaction increases as the 
number of organic bonds in the parent molecule decreases. 

In degassed solution, an increase in y-dose accentuates processes of the 2nd type, 
thereby increasing the yield of the di- and tri- derivative. The yield of the mono¬ 
derivative is practically independent of the y-dose. These effects confirm the previous 
conclusions. 

Table 9.—The approximate contribution from various processes to the 

YIELD OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS IN IRRADIATED TPA-BENZENE SYSTEM 


(A) AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ARSENIC ACTIVITY 

(B) AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE YIELD OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS 



Per cent of activity in form of: 

Type of process 

AsPh, 

i 

—AsPh, 

—AsPh 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

Bond rupture failure 

1-2 

10 

2 

10 

0 0 

Hot reactions 

>1 

>5 

5 

20 

16 70 

Thermal reactions 

14 

85 

16 

70 

0 0 

Processes caused by presence of 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 30 

scavenger 







The contributions from the various processes to the yield of individual products 
have been evaluated as a percentage of the total arsenic activity (Table 9a) and as a 
percentage of the yield of individual products (Table 9b). The results obtained 
indicate that the mono- form is produced exclusively by hot radical processes, that the 
di- form has an intermediate character and that the tri- form is created mainly by 
radical processes in the thermal energy region. This can be explained on a model of 
consecutive reformation of organic bonds, which follows successive stages of the 
slowing down of the recoiling atom, as discussed previously.*®’ 
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AMW-Ita preparation of pure s tofc h a tometric c hr omi tes MCwOi{M“ 

Fe**, Co**, M**) from suitable precursors it discussed. Atomic ratio* Cr/Mvetycloieto 
icai values were obtained. The cbromitef were examined by dnmk^ aaafywa^ a^va 
cooatants were measured. 




The chromites are a group of compounds which have the formula MCr,0 4 and potit&ttL' 
the spinel Structure. The symbol M can indicate magnesium, copper, manganese, farm, 
cobalt, nickel and zinc. Unlike the ferrites, these compounds show magnetic 
properties which do not conform to the N6cl model for ferrimagnetism. In particular,' 
the chromites rather than giving saturation moments at 10,000oersted, as most ferrites 
do, give high field susceptibilities as measured by Jacobs.* 11 Furthermore, the observed 
net moments disagreed with the values calculated on the barns of an antiparallet 
alignment of A and 5-site moments. They are extremely sensitive to homogeneity and 
chemical purity. It is believed that these differences in behaviour arise from stronger 
5-5 interactions'*. 81 in the chromites than in the ferrites. It is reasonable that definitive 
magnetic studies should be made of compounds of the highest available parity and 
homogeneity. 

Previous methods employed for the synthesis of chromites consisted simply of 
preparing an intimate physical mixture of two appropriate oxides and heating this 
mixture to a sufficiently high temperature (1400-1700°C) to cause the two oxides 
to react and form the desired product. This method does not yield pure 
products easily because of the refractory nature of chromium (HI) oxide and 
of many of the divalent-metal oxides involved. Tedious grinding procedures and firings 
must be done, and extraneous impurities are usually introduced as a result of the 
grinding. Ignition at elevated temperatures occasionally results in the preferential loss 
of some of the divalent oxides, e.g. ZnO, CuO. 

The synthetic techniques, discussed in this paper, achieve excellent stoicheiometiy, 
low trace impurity content, and homogeneity approaching the maximum theoretically 
possible. The principle advantage of the “precursor” method is that the two metals 
are mixed on an atomic scale so that greater reactivity and more homogeneous products 
result than by heating a mixture of ball-milled (or mortar-ground) oxides. The 
procedures involve the crystallization from solution of compounds contthtifig’’ 
chromium and another metal in the atomic ratio 2:1. Any other element which may 
be present is volatilized at elevated temperatures. Decomposition of these crystalline 

* Operated with support from the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

111 1. S. Jacobs, J . Phys Chem . Solids 15, 54 (1960). 

(il T. R. McGuixe and S. W. Grebnwald, The Substitution of Chromium bt Ferrites, Solid State Physics A 

Electronics and Telecommunications, Part 1, Vol. 3, p. 50. Academic Press, London (1960). 

D. O. Wickham and J. B. Goodenouoh, Phys, See. 115,115d (1959). 
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precursors yields a mixture of the oxides M*+0 and Cr,O s which are finely divided 
and intimately mixed. The ignition of these compounds, at a relatively low temperature 
(< 1200°Q, results in the formation of the crystalline chromite. 

EXPERIMENTAL SECTION 


Procedures 

1. Magnesium chromite . The precursor (NH 4 ) a Mg(Cr 04 ) a ’ 6 H a O ,4) (see Table 1) was prepared by 
dissolving 0079 mole Mg(NO t V6H,O f 0158 mole (NH 4 ) a Cr0 4 , 0-325 g (NH 4 ) a S0 4 and 5 g of 
NH 4 QH.O, (buffer) in 125 ml of water, using gentle heat. The salt was crystallized in the cold and a 
yield of 70 per cent was obtained. The product was ignited to the corresponding chromite at 1100- 
1200°C. 

Magnesium chromite can also be prepared from MgCr a 0 7 5H a O. (M The product was carefully 
dehydrated and first heated at 530 C in a hydrogen-nitrogen atmosphere (1:9), in order to reduce the 
chromium to the trivalent state. The product was then reheated in air at 1100 C to give the desired 
product. 

2. Manganese chromite . The precursor used for the preparation of manganese chromite, MnCr a 0 4 
was MnCr a 0 7 ‘4C 8 H 6 N. This compound was obtained, well ciystallized and in good yield, according 
to the method by Briggs.^ Upon gentle ignition over a flame, the salt decomposed vigorously to the 
mixed oxides and a little carbon. The oxides were fired to the chromite at 1100°C in air and quenched 
from 800°C or higher. A final firing at 1100X in an atmosphere of hydrogen diluted with nitrogen 
(1:3) converted all the manganese to the divalent state. 

3. Cobalt chromite. The chromite was best prepared from the precursor CoCr a 0 7 '4C 5 H s N, {e) 
which crystallized poorly and was found to be deficient in chromium. After determining the total 
chromium present in a sample of cobalt chromite prepared from the precursor, enough (NH 4 ) a Cr a 0 7 
was dissolved in approximately 10 ml of water and the solution was added to the remaining oxides. 
This resulted in a corrected chromium-cobalt ratio. The mixture was ignited, ground, fired at 1200° 
for 3 days and then quenched from 800X. 

4. Nickel chromite. (NH 4 ) a Ni(Cr 04 ) a * 6 H 2 0 m was prepared by mixing separate solutions of -084 
moles Ni(C a H|O a ) a -4H a O dissolved in 135 ml of water, and 0158 mole (NH 4 ) 2 Cr0 4 plus 0-32 g 
(NH 4 ) a S0 4 dissolved in 70 ml of water. The solutions are mixed at 25-30X. The product was crystal¬ 
lized at 0°C overnight, and the yield was 75 per cent of theoretical. The precursor was ignited over a 
flame and fired at 1100X to yield the desired chromite NiCr a 0 4 . 

5. Copper chromite. The precursor (NH4) a Cu(Cr0 4 ) 2 ’2NH s was prepared according to the method 
of Briggs. m The crust which formed above the solution was discarded and the product was washed 
with dilute ammonia. The precursor was then heated carefully to form the mixed oxides and then • 
fired at 800X, and finally at 700 C for one day. The final firing temperature is important since a 
mixture of CuCrO a and Cr a O* was observed to form if the product was heated to 1100°C. 

6 . Zinc chromite. The precursor (NH 4 ) a Zn(Cr0 4 V2NH 3 , prepared according to the procedure of 
Briogs (7> gave a chromite which contained excess chromium. In order to enrich the precursor with 
ZnO, 0-12 mole ZnSCV7HaO, 0-18 mole (NH 4 ) 2 Cr0 4 and 0-18 mole (NH 4 ) a S0 4 were added to 250 ml 
of strong ammonia. The ammonium sulphate was used instead of ammonium nitrate to salt out the 
precursor. The solution was allowed to stand and evaporate. The product was then ignited at 1100'X 
and showed the presence of excess zinc oxide. The sample was then fired at 1400 C, which volatilized 
the excess zinc oxide and the stoicheiomctric zinc chromite remained. Pure zinc chromite possesses 
a brown colour; whereas chromium-rich zinc chromite is grey-green. 

7. Ferrous chromite . The precursor NH 4 Fe 8 h (Cr0 4 V 8) was readily prepared from 0-04 mole 
(NH^CrA and 0-08 mole Fe(NO a ) 8 -9H a O dissolved in 200 ml water, and 0-16 mole (NH4) a Ci0 4 
dissolved in 100 ml of water. The ammonium chromate was added slowly to the stirred hot solution 
containing ferric nitrate and ammonium dichromate. The first product was a brown sludge which 
changed to the dark red product. The conversion appeared to proceed only in the absence of excess 
ammonium chromate. When delayed, this change was achieved by the addition of 2 ml of cone. 

w F- J- Malagutj and M. Sarzeau, Ann. Chim . Phys. (3) 9, 431 (J843). 

<A) W. H. Hartford. J . Amer. Chem . Soc. 68, 2192 (1946). 

S. H. C. Briggs, Anorg. Chem. 56, 246 (1907). 
m 9. H. C. Briggs, Trans. Chem. Soc. 83, 391 (1903). 

IM R. Weinland and E. Mergenthaler, Dtsch. Ges . 57, 777 (1924). 
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nitric acid and boiling the solution 3} hours. The (NH^F^CrOg), was not washed in order to avoid 
any loss of chromium. The product, which was obtained in good yield, was ignited to the mixed oxide 
Fe*0,*2Cr t 0 1 . Chemical analysis of the fired chromite sometimes showed a slight excess of iron. In 
those cases, the mixed oxides were then corrected by the addition of an ammonium dichromate 
solution, and ignited to destroy the dichromate. The final product was ground and fired in a CO-CO, 
atmosphere (1:2) at 1150°C for 6 hr. 

f h 

The effect of S0 4 *~ on the preparation of chromite precursors 

The crystalline compounds used as precursors in the synthesis of the chromites did not always 
have a metal ratio suitable for the formation of a stoicheiometric chromite. When the chromium was 
in excess, advantage could often be taken of the isomorphism of sulphate and chromate to correct the 
metal ratio. The sulphate could then be volatilized completely by careful ignition in air. 

The precursor (NH«)|Ni(Cr 04 V 6 Hj 0 crystallizes with a slight excess of chromium. The addition 
of a small, measured quantity of (NH^gSO* to the preparation replaces a little chromate with sulphate, 
thus correcting the ratio. This procedure is applicable to the magnesium precursor also. 

For the double salt series (NH4)aM(CrOi) a '2NHa a large amount of (NHJgSO* must be used for a 
small reduction of chromium. In the synthesis of ZnCr 8 0 4 by this type of precursor, the effect was 
used to prepare a precursor deficient in chromium. 

Chemical and physical measurements 

In order to identify the products, each of the chromites was chemically analysed. The chromites 
are very inert chemically as well as very refractory; they require prolonged hot fusion with molten 
sodium hydroxide in order to be thoroughly attacked. The total chromium was then done according 
to the procedure of Lingane and Davis. 191 In order to analyse for M 2+ , a separate sample of the 
chromite was dissolved by prolonged attack with sodium bromate (10) in a veiy dilute sulphuric acid 
solution. 

The lattice constants were determined with a Philips Norelco diffractometer using Cr-X* radiation. 
The magnetization values were determined in a field of 10,000 oersteds using the vibrating coil 
magnetometer.' 111 The results of these measurements are given in Table 2. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The results of the chemical analyses summarized in Table 1 indicate that the 
“precursor” methods described above were successful for the preparation of nickel, 
copper, zinc and iron chromites. Three of the seven systems studied, namely, cobalt, 
zinc and iron chromites were obtained by “doctoring” the precursors slightly. The 
somewhat high values for the Cr/M ratio obtained for manganese, and magnesium 
chromite were believed to be a consequence of the presence of excess chromium in the 
precursors. Careful X-ray examination of thoroughly fired samples, by step-counting 
techniques over the intense Cr 2 0 3 peaks, indicated that no Cr 2 0 3 was present in the 
final products. However, a large sample (60 g) of MnCr 2 0 4 prepared for neutron 
diffraction studies showed the presence of a small amount of Cr 2 0 3 (< 1 per cent). 

The lattice constants listed in Table 2 are in good agreement with those reported 
in the literature. The cubic to tetragonal transformation point of iron chromite was 
found to be —138°C ± 3°C. This is considerably lower than —90°C reported by 
Francombe (1S> . The lower value would indicate some important differences in the 
chemistry of the two compounds. 

The saturation magnetic moments (n B ) for nickel, manganese and iron chromites 

1,1 J. J. Linoane and D. G. Davis. Analyt. Chim. Acta 15, 201 (1956). 
a *> R. LydEn, Z. Artorg. Chem. 223, 28 (1935). 

nv K. Dwight, N. Menyuk and D. O. Smith, J. Appl. Phys. 29,491 (1958). 

,M » M. H. Francombe, /. Phys. Chem. Solids 3, 37 (1957). 
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results in lower saturation moments than are predicted y Showed a 

magnetism. Preliminary neutron diffraction experiments' 1 on MnCr a 0 4 showed a 


Table 1.—Preparation of the stoicheiometric chromites 


Chromite 

Precursor 

Cr/M ,+ 

Yield of 
precursor (%) 

Ref. 

MgCr t O. 

(NH 4 ),Mg(Cr0 4 )«-6H,0 

2 010* ± 0 002 

70 

4 

NiCrA 

(NH 4 ),Ni(CiO 1 ),-6H,0 

1-999 ± 0002 

75 

7 

MnCrA 

MnCr,0,-4C 5 H 4 N 

2-015 1 ± 0 002 

90 

6 

CoCrA i 

1 CoCr,0,-4C,H, N 

2 012* ± 0002 

90 

6 

CuCrA / 

(NH 4 ),Cu(CrO t )a'2NH, 

2-000 ± 0 003 

43 1 

7 

ZnCrA I 

(NH 4 ),Zn(Cr0 4 ),-2NH s 

1-995 ± -0C06 

77 

7 

FcCr,0 4 / 

NH,Fe(CrO,), / 

1-995 ± 0 003 / 

80 / 

8 


• Based on total Cr only 
t Based on total Mn only 


Table 2.—Crystallographic and magnetic properties of the chromites 


Compound 

Lattice constants (25 ,i C) 

Transformations 

/ Bohr mag/mole \ 
/i \10,000oe.,4-2°K/ 

Cubic(a 0 ) A 

Tetragonal* 

MgCr,0 4 

8*333 ;t 002 


i 

0-15 

NiCr,0 4 


a = 8-248 ;}• 0-002 

Tet. to cubic 

0-33 



C = 8-454 ± 0 002 

at 37°C ± 2“C 


MnCrA 

8-437 ± 0 002 



1-20 

CoCrA 

8*332 ± 0*002 



0-18 

CuCrA 


a 8-532 ± 0-003 


0-72 



c - 7-788 ± 0-003 


1 

ZnCrA 

8-327 1 0-002 



0-12 ‘ 

FeCrA 

8-377 ± 0*002 


Tet. to cubic 

0-84 




at — 138“C ± 3°C 



* Based on pseudocubic cell 


complex spin configuration which could not be explained by the Yafet-Kittel model. 
Unfortunately, the more recent theoretical study made by Kaplan, et al. ai) applies only 
to pure, normal, stoicheiometric spinels. Hence, it seemed desirable to have as “good” 
a sample as possible available for further neutron diffraction study. Such an 
investigation of our sample of MnCr 2 0 4 is presently being undertaken by Corliss and 
Hastings. -. 

These compounds have not been examined for trace impurities and spectroscopic 

iW F. K. Lotgering, Phillips Res. Rpts. 11, 190 (1956). 

*" ORUW an< * Hastings. Private communication (1961). 

( * T. A. Kaplan, K. Dwight, D. Lyons, and N. Menyuk, /. Appl. Phys. Supp. 32, 13S (1961). 
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analyses were not performed. However, the precursors are preparedfrom very pure ." 
salts which contain very little trace impurities, and are themselves purified by 
crystallization. Where analyses of both metals were accurately determined, the total 
oxides did not deviate by more than 0-15 per cent from 100 per cent 
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THE PREPARATION OF URANIUM MONOCARBIDE- 
PLUTONIUM MONOCARBIDE SOLID SOLUTIONS, 
PLUTONIUM SESQUICARBIDE AfoD 
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Abstract—Hypostoicheiometricf uranium monocarbide-plutonium monocarbide solid solutions with 
no impurities detectable by X-ray diffraction or metallographic examination have been prepared 
simply by sintering at 1450-1850°C mixtures of uranium dioxide, plutonium dioxide and graphite. 
Pellets with densities up to 12 85 g/ctn 9 (94*5 per cent of theoretical density) were achieved by a second 
sintering of pressed pellets of the reaction product. By a similar procedure single-phase stoicheio- 
metric plutonium sesquicarbide has been prepared with pellet densities up to 12*6 g/cm* (99 per cent 
of theoretical density). However, hypostoicheiometric plutonium monocarbide prepared in the same 
manner always contained plutonium sesquicarbide as the only impurity. Arc melting of the sintered 
uranium monocarbide-plutonium monocarbide solid solutions and plutonium sesquicarbide yielded 
comparably pure materials of near theoretical density. Arc melting of the sintered plutonium mono¬ 
carbide eliminated the plutonium sesquicarbide impurity resulting in a single-phase hypostoicheio¬ 
metric plutonium monocarbide. 

Although the practical importance of plutonium-containing ceramics is based on 
their potential use as a nuclear fuel, the form of such a fuel is uncertain at this time. 
A variety of carbide fuels in different forms has been proposed, such as uranium 
monocarbide and plutonium monocarbide in solid solution as a ceramic fuel rod for 
power reactors, plutonium carbide fuel rods for specialized reactors, and either the 
solid solution or plutonium carbide in a dispersion fuel system. 

A review of the literature shows that the preparation of uranium monocarbide has 
been studied quite extensively. Various methods which have been used are the 
reaction of graphite and uranium powders, (1) uranium dioxide and graphite, 
uranium hydride and methane, (2) and direct arc melting of uranium metal and 
graphite. (3) Much less work has been reported on plutonium monocarbide and 
plutonium sesquicarbide, but similar preparative methods have been used, such as the 
reaction of graphite and plutonium powder, (4) plutonium dioxide and graphite, (4 » 6) 
and direct arc melting of plutonium metal and graphite. (6) However, it was not 
definitely shown with the plutonium carbides that single phase materials were achieved 
in these preparations, 

* Work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
t Carbon deficient 

111 H. A, Wilhelm, P. Chiotti, A. I, Snow and A. H, Daane, /. Chem. Soc. S318 (1949). 

<a) L. M. Litz, A. B. Garrett and F. C. Croxton, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 70, 1718 (1948). 

1,1 A. C. Secrest, Jr., H. L. Foster and R. F. Dickerson, Report BM1-1309 (1959). 

,4) J. L. Drummond, B. J. McDonald, H. M. Ockenden and G. A. Welch, J. Chem. Soc. 4785 (1957). 
m R. N. R. Mulford, F. H. Ellinoer, G. S. Hendrix, and E. D. Albrecht, Conference International sur/e 
Mdtalfurgie du Plutonium , M4moire n° 32, Grenoble (1960). 
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U ranium monocarbidc is reported by Rundle*®* as being face-centred-cubic 
(NaCl type) with a lattice dimension of 4-951 A. Plutonium monocarbide is reported 
by Zachariasen (7) and Mulford 161 as also being face-centred-cubic (NaCl type) with 
lattice dimension in the range 4-92-4-97 A. Because of the same crystal structure and 
similar lattice dimensions, uranium monocarbide and plutonium monocarbide could 
form a solid solution, possibly over the complete range of composition. However, 
nothing has appeared in the literature on the preparation of uranium monocarbide- 
plutonium monocarbide solid solutions. Plutonium sesquicarbide is body-ccntred- 
cubic with lattice dimension of 8-129 A. <8) 

In this work powder metallurgical techniques, together with arc melting procedures 
were used for the preparation of the carbides after preliminary work indicated that 
these methods were the most satisfactory. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Generally the same powder metallurgical techniques were used in the preparation of sintered 
pellets of each of the carbides. The respective powdered dioxides were ball-milled with less than 
325-mesh spectrographic grade graphite and pressed at 60 tons/in* into 0-4 in. high right cylinders 
using a 0-407 in. diameter tungsten carbide floating die. Plutonium dioxide was prepared by heating 
plutonium(IV) peroxide in air at 950°C to constant weight. Uranium dioxide was prepared by heating 
triuranium octaoxide to constant weight at 1200°C in a hydrogen atmosphere. The average particle 
sizes of the plutonium dioxide and uranium dioxide obtained from these preparations were 1 /t and 
4*4 fi, respectively. The amounts of materials used (approximately 25 g) were computed on the basis 
of the following reactions: 

xUO t + (1 - *)PuO a + (2 + y)C (U.P u^yc, + 2CO (0-7 < x < 0-9) 

(0-95 *y<l) 

2PuO. + 7C -* Pu a C a + 4CO 

PuO, + (2 4- x)C PuC B + 2CO (0-71 < x < 1) 

The pressed pellets were loaded into a degassed, 1 in. inside diameter graphite crucible with a 0-010 in. 
thick tantalum plate separating the pellets from the crucible, and sintered in a vacuum induction 
furnace. Reaction of the materials started at 1100-1200°C but the bulk of the reaction was carried out 
at 1250-1450°C. The materials were sintered at these temperatures until the pressure of the system 
under full pumping decreased and approached the starting pressure of 0*01-0-05 /*. In the uranium- 
plutonium carbide system the temperature was raised to 1$50°C after the major portion of the reaction 
was over in order to complete the conversion to carbide. 

The product obtained from the first sintering was usually a porous, hour glass shaped pellet which 
clearly exhibited voids and lateral laminations. These pellets were ground in a flowing helium atmos¬ 
phere, passed through a 325-mesh screen, re-pressed in a vacuum pressing can and re-sintered for 
several hours at temperatures and pressures similar to the first sintering. The pellets obtained from 
this second sintering were dense, right cylinders with no visible laminations or voids. X-ray powder 
diffraction and metallographic examinations were obtained on these specimens to evaluate purity and 
homogeneity of the sintered products. In addition, the pellet densities were measured by displacement 
in bromobenzene. In some cases the second sintered materials were arc melted to determine the 
quality of product obtainable by this method. 


RESULTS 

Uranium monocarbide-plutonium monocarbide solid solutions 

Single-phase hypostoicheiometric uranium monocarbide-plutonium monocarbide 
solid solutions in the range 35*9 atom per cent uranium-15*4 atom per cent plutonium 

I7» ^ Rundle ’ n - c * Baenzioer, a. S. Wilson, R. A. McDonald, /. Amer. Chem. 5oc. f 70,99 (1948). 

H \ RlASElg ’ The Transuraniufn Elements , (Edited by G. T. Seaborg, J. J. Katz and W. M. Manning) 
NNES, Div. IV, Vol, 14 B, Paper 20.2, McGraw-Hill, New York (1949), 

,#> W. H. Zachariasen, Acta Cryst. 5, 1741932). 
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(U 0 . 7 P% s C 0 . (t ) to 46*1 atom per cent uranium-5-1 atom per cent plutonium 
(U e4 Pu 0 . 1 Q. M ) have been prepared by simply sintering a mixture of uranium dioxide, 
plutonium dioxide, and graphite at 1450-1850°C for 6 hr. This range of composition 
is of principal interest for breeder reactor fuels. 

X-ray powder diffraction photographs of the first-sintered hypostoicheiometric 
materials showed no impurities except for oqe 41*0 atom per centiuranium-10*2 atom 
per cent plutonium monocarbide (U 0 . 8 Pu 0 . 2 C 0 , M ) preparation in Which a few, very 
weak, extraneous lines appeared due to a trace of uranium dioxide or to the Cu 
lines of the monocarbide solid solution. No impurities of any kind were detected by 
X-ray diffraction or metallographic examination in the materials after a second 
sintering. Pellet densities up to 12*58 g/cm 8 (94*5 per cent of theoretical) have been 
achieved after a second sintering. Thus it has been shown that hypostoicheiometric 
uranium monocarbide-plutonium monocarbide solid solutions can easily be prepared 
from the dioxides and graphite in a single sintering. The re-pressing and re-sintering 
serves to densify the product and to control shrinkage of the specimen. 

Arc melting of a Uo-s^Uo-zOt-ss pellet that had been sintered twice yielded a button 
that was homogeneous when examined metallographically. Only one phase was 
detected by X-ray diffraction, and metallographic examination showed it to contain 
less than 3 per cent impurities. The measured density of this material is 3 per cent 
higher than the theoretical density. Impurities which could possibly be present to give 
this high density are uranium, plutonium, tungsten or tungsten carbides. However 
none of these were detected in the X-ray diffraction pattern. 

In contrast to these preparations, a stoicheiometric 45 atom per cent uranium-5 
atom per cent plutonium preparation (U^Pi^C) contained approximately 15 per 
cent of sesquicarbide solid-solution impurity after each of two sinterings. 

The crystal structure of the solid solutions was determined to be face-centred-cubic 
with lattice dimension of 4-955 to 4-963 A and isomorphous with uranium mono¬ 
carbide and plutonium monocarbide. Densities calculated from these lattice dimen¬ 
sions vary from 13-63 to 13*59 g/cm s , respectively. Results of X-ray powder diffraction 
and metallographic analyses and density determinations are compiled in Table 1. 

Plutonium sesquicarbide 

In preparations using stoicheiometric amounts of starting materials, two sinterings 
were done at 1250-1450°C and a third sintering at 1650-1750°C to test the effect of 
multiple sinterings on the purity and density of the product. Between the first and 
second sinterings the material was re-ground and re-pressed. X-ray diffraction 
analyses showed the sintered material to be plutonium sesquicarbide with a trace of 
plutonium monocarbide as the only impurity present in the amounts: first sinter < 
third sinter < second sinter. Metallographic examination of the third sintered pellet 
showed the plutonium monocarbide impurity as a matrix and also as a thin outer 
surface of zetaplutonium monocarbide. (6) The difference in impurity level between 
the three sinterings is probably due to the ease of oxidation of powdered plutonium 
carbides during handling. During the grinding of the first-sintered material in the 
flowing helium atmosphere, some oxygen and water vapour were undoubtedly 
adsorbed. Upon re-sintering, the oxygen would have reacted with the carbide and 
decreased the amount of carbon in the product, thereby increasing the amount of 
plutonium monocarbide impurity. The third sintering at 1650-1750°C was above the 
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■. Preparation 

Density 

g/cm* 

(A) 

MC 

*»<A) 

M.Q 



1st sinter 


4-963 

8094 

15 

2nd dnter 


4*963 

8-094 

15 

U0.|Plle'iGfM 

1st sinter 


4*957 

N.D.f 

<5 

2nd sinter 

12*85 

4*960 

N.D, 

<3 

U 0 . B Pu<,. s Co. M 

1st sinter 


4-955 

N.D. 

<5 

2nd sinter 

12*7 

4-956 

N.D. 

<5 

Arc melted 

14*0 

4-955 

N.D. 

3 

Uo'7PUq>|Go'M 

1st sinter 


4-961 

N.D. 

<5 

Theoretical 

136 





examination. 

t N,D. not detected in powder pattern. 


slight excess of graphite was needed to react with any excess oxygen that might be 
present due to adsorption during handling of the various materials. Therefore the 
starting mixture contained 1 per cent excess graphite over that needed to form 
stoicheiometric plutonium sesquicarbide. No impurities were detected by X-ray 
diffraction or metallographic examination in this first sintered material using the 
excess graphite. The immersion density of this sintered product was 11 '3 g/cm 3 
(89 per cent of theoretical). 

Arc melting of these sintered materials produced a shattered material with density 
of 12-7 g/cm 3 (essentially 100 per cent theoretical) and less than 5 per cent impurity as 
determined by metallographic examination. 

The lattice dimension of the body-centred-cubic plutonium sesquicarbide phase 
was found to vary from 8-122 to 8-139 A, including all values for this phase whether 
present as the predominant constituent or as an impurity. Densities from 

these lattice dimensions varyxorrespondingly from 12-57 to 12-67 g/cm 3 . Results of 



X-ray powder diffraction, metallographic analyses and density determinations *pe 
compiled in Table 2. 
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btjiinto 


(g/cm*) 


3339 


t'Xu 


»'V ■ w kk^> A ' 


<wd atom per cent carbon, Pu t C, 


'tStSfaniist 1 NO.1 ;• T.Q.f 

1st sheer No. 2 T.Q. 

2nd sinter No. 2 11*3 4-967 

3rd sinter No. 2 12-6 T.Q. 

Arc melted 2nd sinter 12-7 

1st sinter No. 3 11-3 N.D.f 

excess carbon used 
Theoretical 12-7 


. 

8-122 ' ' ’ 




* Amounts of PuC Impurity estimated by X-ray powder diffraction and metalio|rapbic 
t T.Q. *s trace quantity, too fimaii an amount of measure a 0 . 
t N.D. «=s not detected in powder pattern. 


1450°C contained plutonium sesquicarbide as the only impurity found in die X-ray 
diffraction pattern. The estimated amount of this impurity varied from 20 to 50 per 
cent. Grinding, re-pressing and re-sintering of these preparations did not materially 
alter the amount of plutonium sesquicarbide. However, arc melting of the second- 
sintered 4S-0 and 47*0 per cent carbon materials did yield virtually single phase 
materials. No plutonium sesquicarbide was detected in this material by X-ray 
diffraction and only a trace amount was detected by metallographic examination. 
Arc melting yielded buttons with densities up to 13-4 g/cm 8 (98-3 per cent of theoretical . 
density) for the hypostoicheiometric plutonium monocarbide. 

The lattice dimension of the face-centred-cubic plutonium monocarbide phase 
was found to vary from 4-960 to 4*977 A, including all values for this phase whether 
present as the predominant constituent or as an impurity in other carbide preparations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Single- phase hypostoicheiometric uranium monocarbide-plutonium mono- 
carbide solid solutions of the compositions U 0 . 9 Pu 0 . 1 C D . e6 , U 0 . g Pu 0 . t Gg*tt and 
U 0 . 7 Pu 0 .jC 0 . 96 have been prepared by sintering the dioxides and graphite. It was 
deter mine d that u ranium dioxide, plutonium dioxide and graphite can be reacted to 
form a monocarbide solid solution without first making the monocarbides separately / 
or the solid solution of the dioxides. Sintered pellet densities up to 12-85 g/cat* . 
(94-5 per cent of theoretical) were achieved. Arc melting of the sintered product : 
yielded a comparably pure single-phase macroscopically homogeneous button. , 

2 . Single-p hase plutonium sesquicarbide has been prepared in a single sintering 
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*•' ,'Ji ■" A. Ooajld, W. C. Piotchajib, R. M. Dowlas and J. A, LeAMr 

~ : 'by powder metallurgical techniques from plutonium dioxide and graphite. A slight 
' excess of graphite over Hut needed to form a stoicheiometric compound was used in 

the preparation to insure complete reaction of all oxygen present. 

3. Completely single-phase hypostoicheiometric plutonium monocarbide has 
not been prepared solely by powder metallurgical techniques. The preparations 
Always contained plutonium sesquicarbide but no other impurities were detected by 
X-ray diffraction. The resulting sintered material is, however, a good material to arc 
melt Into single-phase plutonium monocarbide. Arc melted button densities of 
13*4 g/cm 8 (98*3 per cent of theoretical) for single-phase plutonium monocarbide have 
been achieved. 

4. Powdered plutonium carbides are easily oxidized and are pyrophoric in some 
cases, necessitating a highly inert system for the procedures in which the powders are 
handled such as grinding and compacting. 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to thank W. J. Maraman for frequent, helpful consultations on 
this project, Group CMB-1 for chemical and X-ray diffraction analyses, and Group CMF-5 for 
metallographic examinations. 
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THE MECHANISM AND KINETICS OF THE 

FORMATION OF U0 2 w €YO v$ i 

' 

E. J. Felten and E, A. Aitken 
General Electric Nuclear Materials and Propulsion Operation 
(formerly Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Department) 

Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

(deceived 14 June 1961; in revised form 4 August 1961) 

Abstract—Above 1200°C four phases are present in the UO|-Y|0|-O t system, namely; UiO* a 
mixed oxide phase having the fluorite structure, a rhombohedral phase and Y t O*. The fluorite phase 
was found to exist between 30 and 72 5 mole per cent YOj.,. Between 74*5 and 81-0 mole per cent 
YO vg the fluorite phase and the rhombohedral phase co-exist. The ideal composition of the rhombo¬ 
hedral phase is UO i . M *6YO } . l (85*7 mole per cent YO x .,). The rhombohedral phase is found between 
81 *0 and 87*7 mole per cent YC^.,, and co-exists with yttrium oxide between 87-7 and 95*6 mole per 
cent YOj.,. 

X-ray diffraction methods were used to determine the mechanism and kinetics of the reaction 
between UO* or U s 0 8 and Y t O, to form the rhombohedral phase. Between 1000and 1100°C a fluorite 
phase having an approximate composition UOf. 90 -2YOi.| is formed as an intermediate in the reaction 
with only a slow conversion to the rhombohedral phase. At 1200°C and above the formation of the 
rhombohedral phase proceeds more rapidly, going to completion in 8 hr or less at 1400°C. 

The X-ray diffraction data indicate good agreement with the Jander model for the formation of the 
rhombohedral phase. The reaction proceeds at least in part by diffusion of gaseous UO t to the surface 
of the Y,O a particles. Further reaction involves bulk diffusion of uranium through the surface layer. 
An activation energy of 91 kcal/mole was obtained for the diffusion process. 


Previous investigations into the U0 2 -Y 2 0 a -0 2 system above 1200°C have revealed the 
presence of three phases, namely; U 8 O g , a mixed oxide phase having the fluorite 
structure, and Y 2 0 3 . a) In studies at 1200°C, Hund et al. w found the fluorite phase 
exists between 30 and 65 mole per cent of Y0 1<s . In this range the lattice parameter 
of the face-centered cubic cell decreases regularly from 5*376 to 5*317 A. These values 
were converted from the original results reported in kX units. The fluorite phase has a 
cation sub-lattice which is statistically fully occupied. At low yttrium oxide content, 
oxygen is statistically distributed in the octahedral vacancies. At about 55 mole per 
cent of Y0 1>s the cation and anion locations are both fully occupied. At still higher 
YO x . e concentrations vacancies occur in the oxygen sub-lattice. The authors* 1 * report 
the inability to attain complete conversion, presumably to the fluorite phase, on the 
side of the system which is rich in yttrium oxide. 

In work performed at this laboratory the system was studied by reacting the mixed 
powders in air at approximately 1700-1800°C. In addition to the phases found by 
Hund et al. a) , a phase exhibiting rhombohedral symmetry was also found. Here the 
fluorite phase was found to exist between 30 and 72*5 mole per cent Y0 1>4 . The lattice 
parameters obtained from solid solutions in this region arc in good agreement with 

* Present addreti: Pratt and Witney Aircraft, North Haven, Connecticut 
•» F. Hund, V. Pktz and G. Kottenhahn, 2. Anorg . Chem. 278, 184-191, 1955. 
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{tfcweuff HuM> et af. a> Between 74-5 and 81*0 mole per cent Y0 1S the fluorite phase 
sod the rhombohedral phase co-exist. The ideal composition of the rhombohedral 
phaseis U0 a . w ’6YO 1 . t (85-7 mole per cent YO r# ). The rhombohedral phase is found 
between 81-0 and. 87*7 mole per cent Y0 1<e , and co-exists with yttrium oxide between 
87-7 and 95-6 mole per cent YOi. s . Thermal balance studies have been conducted on 
K)fnrt«d UO*- 6 YOi.» powders.'** No change in the stoicheiometry of the yttrium 
oxide was obtained in the temperature range of these experiments. Thermogravimetric 
analyses (TGA) indicated that UO a . 0 was oxidized to U,0 8 prior to its reaction with 
Y|Qg. This oxidation was found to proceed in two distinct stages: a rapid oxidation 
of UO M to UOj.jj between 130 and 280°C; a constant weight plateau between 280 
and 330°C and an extremely rapid oxidation to U0 8 . w between 330 and 348°C. 
Oxidation to UO s . #7 was completed by 450°C. Above 600°C, a slight loss of oxygen 
was observed, and by 1200 °C the oxygen-uranium ratio was reduced to a value of 
about 2-60. Further heating above 1200°C resulted in an increase in weight with 
temperatures to 1460°C. This is in sharp contrast with undiluted UO g . 0 which under¬ 
goes weight loss above 1250°C (presumably due to volatilization of UO 3 ). The 
U0 lf „-6Y0 1 .| composition attains an equilibrium weight of 1460°C corresponding to 
an oxygen-uranium ratio of 2-90. During 22 hr at 1460°C the sample weight remained 
constant (i.e. no volatilization of urania occurred). Upon cooling to room temperature 
a slight oxidation occurred increasing the oxygen-uranium ratio to 2-92. 

X-ray diffraction analysis indicated the product of the TGA runs to be the rhombo¬ 
hedral phase. Chemical analysis for U 4+ and U Sf in a sample prepared by reaction in 
air at 1460°C gave an oxygen-uranium ratio of 2-90, in excellent agreement with the 
thermal balance results. The lattice parameters of the rhombohedral phase are 
do = 6-530 A and a == 99°4' as determined from X-ray diffraction powder patterns.'** 
The more convenient hexagonal lattice constants are a 0 = 9-93 6 A and c 0 — 9-36q A. 
These have been confirmed by the analysis of diffraction patterns obtained from single 
crystals. X-ray patterns for the rhombohedral phase, a representative fluorite phase 
(U0 1 . w - 2Y0 1 . 5 ) and yttrium oxide are presented in Table 1 . 

The potential usefulness of the rhombohedral phase led to an investigation of its 
preparation. Analysis of the results gave a better understanding of the kinetics and 
mechanism of the formation of the phase. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The materials used in this investigation consisted of Mallinckrodt UOj powder (purity: >99-99 
per cent) and Y,0, powder obtained from the Dow Chemical Co. (99-9 per cent pure). The powders 
were blended in the dry state by means of a Mix-R-Mili (Spex Industries, Inc., Scotch P lains, New 
Jersey). This is a specially designed device for blending and grinding of ceramic powders. After 
blending, the homogenous mixtures were fired in platinum cups for various periods of time in air at a 
number of temperatures. The products obtained were examined both visually and by X-ray diffrac¬ 
tion. 

RESULTS 

The discussion of the results can be divided into two sections, depending on whether 
flte experiments were conducted above or below 1200°C. Below this temperature 
important information is obtainable regarding the me chanism of the formation of 
UOj.bo'IjYOj.j, while above 1200°C the kinetics of the reaction were studied. 

1,1 E. F. Juenke, To be published. 

**' s - F- Bartram and Q. A. Chase, Private communication (1961). 
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The results of the X-ray diffraction analysis of mixtures, teed 

found in Table 2. On experiments using equimolar mixtures of UO| or T30^' aftd.' 
Y t O» fired for 120 hr at 1100°Cand 64hr at 1310°C a single, fiirr rnntimii nftiirphanti ; 
was obtained having a lattice parameter, a, m 5-33 A.; This suggests tbit theoubid 
phase formed in the UO a -3Y a O a reaction at 1000 and 1080°C has acompositioa dose 
to that of UO t . e0 -2YO 1 . t . , t \ 


Table 1.— X-ray diffraction patterns for U0,. M , 2Y0 1 .,; U0,. M -6Y0 1 . i and Y/>, 



Transpiration experiments conducted in an oxidizing atmosphere show U a O g to 
have a high volatility at relatively low temperatures/ 4 * The vapour species in equi¬ 
librium with U a O g is assumed to be UO a . To determine the importance of die vapour 
phase in reactions between U0 2 . B7 and Y 2 0 3 in air, Y 2 O s pellets were fired in a. 
platinum boat in close proximity, but not physically in contact with U a O g powder. 
This experiment was conducted at 1310°C for 64 hr during which time the exposed 
portions of the Y 2 O s pellet were completely covered by a blue-black skin. X-ray 
examination of the skin showed it to be face-centred cubic with a lattice parameter of 
5*32 A which corresponds approximately to the UQiio^YOm composition. 

The reaction between U0 2>e7 and 3Y t O a is thus assumed to proceed as outlined hi.. 

141 R. J. Ackermann, R. J. Thorn, C. Alexander and M. Tetenbaum, J. Phys. Chtm. M, 350-55 (1900). 
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y/ f ''’•HjitJ; As shown by the X-ray results the conversion of the mixtures to therfcorabo- 
j« extremely slow at 1000°C but becomes more rapid at 1200° and above. 
> Complete conversion was apparently obtained after 64 hr at 1310°C. Visual inspection 
pf IKW3Y.O, mixtures fired between 1000° and 1420°C very often gave a good 
iadkation as to bow far the reaction bad proceeded. Where more than one phase was 


pre s ent a salt and pepper effect was observed, the reacted powder becoming more 
homogeneous in appearance as the time at temperature was increased. 



Tabu 2.— Phase relations for UOr-3Y,0, after reactino in air between 1000" and 1420°C 


Exp. BO. 

Temp. 

CQ 

Time 

(hr) 

Phases found 

76 

1 

1000 

100 

YgOi + F.C. cubic phase (a 0 — 5 33* A) 4 trace rhombohedral 
phase 

78 

1000 

480 

YgO a + F.C. cubic phase (a Q — 5-32* A) 4 trace rhombohedral 
phase 

1 

1080 

16 

YjO* + F.C. cubic phase (a 0 — 5-32, A) *f trace rhombohedral 
phase 

108 

1100 

65 

Y|Og 4* rhombohedral phase 

121 

1100 

120 

YgO* 4 rhombohedral phase 

40 

1190 

6 

Y t O, 4- rhombohedral phase 

44 

1190 

36 

YjO* 4 rhombohedral phase 

9 

1310 

64 

! Rhombohedral phase 

. 31 

1420 

6 

Rhombohedral phase + trace Y a O a 


A comparison of the X-ray diffraction patterns for the rhombohedral phase and 
Y,Oj (see Table 1) show that both patterns have a common peak at about 3-08 A 
(Peak A). The rhombohedral phase has a peak at 3-12 A (Peak B) to which Y a O, 
makes no contribution. 

By measuring the ratio of the intensities of Peak A to Peak B one can determine the 


3Y* OjUOj.»o‘2VO|. 9 - "' ■ 200 - C > UO;. 90 -6YO|. a 

2Y ? 0, 


Fto. 1. 


extent to which the reaction proceeded. Therefore, synthetic mixtures were prepared, 
composed of varying quantities of U„0 8 , Y a O s and the rhombohedral phase. As seen 
in Fig. 2, this peak ratio varies from 10 at 30 per cent of completion to 3-4 at 100 per 
cent of completion. This empirical curve was used to determine the extent of reaction 
in fired UO,.^ - 3 YjOj mixtures. An example of the results obtained in way is 
shown in Fig. 3 for two mixtures fired for 2 and 18 hr at 1190°C and which have gone 
to 35 and 72 per cent of completion, respectively. As seen in Fig. 4 the time dependency 
for the formation of UOj. g0 , 6YO 1 . # is non-linear. 

The data suggest that Jander’s model for the kinetics of solid-state reactions 
be tested.’*' A number of other workers have analysed their data in terms of this 

m W. Jander, Z. Anorg. Chem. 1(3,1 (19S7). 



Diffroction peak ratio (A/B) 













Relative intensity 









model. ( *" w Jander considered a sphere of radius r which, develops a reaction product 
of thickness y over its entire surface. One can relate x, the fraction of 
reacted, to r and y by the following relationship: 

_ volume of original sphere-volume unchanged ffter time t 
volume of original sphere i 

4wr* Am 
Amt* 

~T 


Solving for y 


r* 

y-ri 1 - ^(1 - X )) 


0 .) 


The rate of thickening of the reaction product was assumed to be inversely pno- 


portional to its thickness: 

dy k 

(2) 


dt y 

Integration of (2) gave: 

11 

£ 

(3) 

Substituting for y 2 in (3): 

(1-^(1 

(4) 


A plot of (1 — ^(1 — x)) s vs t should therefore be a straight line. For convenience 
the results have been plotted on logarithmic paper, and as seen in Fig. 5, a linear 
relationship having the expected slope of unity was obtained for the family of curves. 

The expression relating the parameter (1 — ^(1 — x)) 2 to time is a true rate 
expression since it relates the fraction of the sphere converted to the rhombohedral 
phase per unit time. Therefore the values of K are related to the absolute temperature 
(T) by the standard Arrhenius equation: 

K= A exp (5) 

An average value of K at each temperature was obtained from individual (1 — 
ty{\ — x)) 2 and t values. A plot of log K against 1 IT (Fig. 6) gives an activation 
energy, A E, for the reaction of 91 kcal/mole. 

In a practical sense the kinetics data allow one to predict the time required to 
convert U0 t . (7 -3Y S 0 3 mixtures to the rhombohedral phase if the particle size of the ; 
Y a O a is known. For the material used in this investigation the time varies from 670 hr 
at 1190°C to 8 hr at 1420°C. 

(4> G. Economos and T. R. Clevenger, Jr., /. Amer. Ceram. Soc. 43, 48 (1960). 

Y. Iida, /. Japan Soc. Powder Metal!. 6, No. 2,11 (1959). 

<# * P. J. Jorgensen, M. E. Wadsworth and I. B. Cutler, J, Amer. Ceram. Soc. 42, 613 (1959). 

1,1 H. Kedesdy and A. Drukalsky, /. Amer . Chem . Soc. 76, 5941 (1954). 
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DISCUSSION And CONCLUSION / ; 

In the results presented here the reaction between U0 2 or UO*** and ■ * 

proceeds by means of an intermediate face-centred cubic phase having the fluorite , 
structure and an approximate composition of U0^. W *2Y0 1 . ( . At 1000°C, even after . 
480 hr, this phase is present in major amounts and only a very small amount of the; 
rhombohedral phase is found to be present At 1100°C after 65’and 120 hr, the major •>' 
phases are Y*0 3 and a measurable amount of the rhombohedral phase. Thus, the, 
reaction between the ITO^ and Y 2 0 8 to form the rhombohedral phase is very 
sluggish at 1000°C, but proceeds more rapidly at 1100°C, and still more rapidly above 
1200°C. The experiment in which the isolated Y a O s and U 8 0 8 were fired suggests that 
the initial reaction involves the oxidation of U s O s to volatile UO* which reactr'cp the 
surface of the Y a O, particles to form the UO l . (0 '2YO 1 . s . As the temperature or time 
at temperature is increased additional uranium reacts with the surface layer by both 
vapour phase and bulk diffusion to form U0 2 . W -6Y0 1 . 5 on the surface of the Y s Qg 
particles. As indicated by the agreement of the experimental data with the Jander 
model/ 8 ’ the urania rich phase formed on the surface of Y a O, particles acts as a 
diffusion barrier to the transport of uranium ions to the interior of the particles. An 
activation energy of 91 kcal/mole was obtained for the reaction process. It should be 
kept in mind that in order for the Jander model to be rigorously obeyed uniformly 1 
sized particles must be used. This assumption cannot be made in the present case. 
However, the apparent agreement with the model allows one to predict, in a practical 
manner, the kinetics of the U0 8+1> -3Y g Og reaction. A more detailed description of 
the diffusion process must await the determination of the structure of the rhombo¬ 
hedral phase. 

The results obtained here help to explain the observations of Hund et al. m 
regarding the sluggish reactivity of mixtures on the side of the system rich in yttrium 
oxide. As indicated in Table 2 and Fig. 5, only a portion of the mixture would have 
been converted to the rhombohedral phase at 1200°C. An increase of either the 
temperature or the time at temperature would have converted the oxide mixture to the 
rhombohedral phase. 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to extend their thanks to G. Chase, S. Bartram and R.. Haao 
for their help during the course of this investigation. 
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THE PREPARATION AND IDENTIFICATION OF 
N-FLUORO-N'-TRIFLUOROMETHYLDIAZp^E-N'OXIDE* 

J. W. Frazer, B. E. Holder and E. F. Worden 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Livermore, California 

(Received 14 June 1961; in revised form 17 August 1961) 

Abstract—The compound N-fluoro-N^trifluoromethyldiazine-N'-oxide (CF*NONF) has be^th' pre¬ 
pared from the reaction of CF g I, NO, and N*F 4 by ultra-violet and thermal activation. Its structure 

O 

t 

has been shown by NMR and ultra-violet absorption data to be CF g —N«=NF. 

N-FLUORO-N'-TWFLUOROMFTHyLDiAZiNE-N'-oxiDE (CF a NONF) was first found as a 
by-product of reaction (1) when the starting compounds 

CF 3 I + N a F 4 -v CF a NF a + I+NF a (1) 

were activated by ultra-violet light 2750 A) in Pyrex. The necessary nitric oxide 
was supplied by reaction (2). 

N 2 F 4 + SiO a 2NO + SiF 4 . (2) 

Thermal activation of CF 3 I and N 2 F 4 in Pyrex can also be used for the synthesis of 
CF3NONF. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apparatus and reagents. The syntheses by ultra-violet excitation were carried out in a 310 cm* 4 ir 
Pyrex reactor which was thermostated at 26 ± 5°C or 46 ± 5°C by circulating water. A 200 W low- 
pressure mercury arc was used as an excitation source. 

All thermally induced reactions were carried out in hermetically-sealed Pyrex bombs of ~75 cm* 
capacity. 

The starting materials were always at a total pressure of less than 1 atm and present in mole-ratios 
equivalent to the indicated stoicheiometry. Research grade chemicals were used in all reactions. The 
N a F 4 t had a purity of >99*5 percent/ 1 * 

Analytical procedure. Identification of the reaction products was made by gas chromatography, 
mass spectrometry and infra-red data. Usually the initial separation and purification of the reaction 
products was made by gas chromatography and the quantity of the purified compounds determined 
by P-V-T measurements. Preliminary separations of the reaction products were made using a 20 ft 
column of di-n-decylphthalate on C-22 firebrick (15:100 ratio by weight) Final purification was 
accomplished by a 10 ft activated silica gel column (40-60 mesh). The columns were operated at 
ambient temperature and a helium flow rate of ~100 cm*/min. 

The by-products from the synthesis often reacted with the chromatographic columns. Because of 
this problem and the difficulty of separating and determining all the products, only carbon containing 
compounds obtained in appreciable yields were quantitatively determined. 

RESULTS 

Synthesis data. Tables 1 and 2 list the ultra-violet and thermally activated reactions 
explored during the synthesis of CFjNONF. Synthesis conditions are indicated with 

* This work was performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
t N s F 4 may be purchased from Peninsular Chemical Research Inc., P.O. Box 3597, GainsviUe, 
Florida. 

m J. W. Frazer, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11, 166, (1959). 
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TAM!— itBACWOWi ACnVATBP BY ULTKA-YTOLET BXCTTATION (>2750 A) 
CF(I + N»F« CF.NF, + CF.NO + CF.NONF + I, 


22*8%* NMt 6-5% 


CF.I + NO + N.F 4 CF.NO + CF.NONF + (CF.NF,) + I, 

12% 17% NM 

CF.I + NO CF.NO + I, 

29% 

CF.NO + N.F. nltra '^?i. 8tlhr » CF.NONF 


14% 


CF.NF, + NO " ltra '^ et2hr > No reaction 


CF.NF, + NO + N,F 4 No reaction 


CF.NO + N.F, ultra '^ 6t2hr > No reaction 


0 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


CF.NONF - ^.jff tlh V 36% decomposition 

[including 22 % CF.NF, and 35 % CF.NOl (10) 

* Yield values as based on the available CF S groups, 
t NM—not measured quantitatively. 

Table 2— Reactions activated by heating in pyrex 
_ AT 120°C FOR 1 HR _ 

CF.I + N,F 4 - CF.NONF + CF.NF. + 1. (11) 

35% 11% 

CF.I + NO 4- N.F 4 - CF.NONF + CF.NF. + I. (12) 

45 %* NMt 

CF.NO + N.F 4 CF.NONF + CF.NF, (13) 

45% 20% 

CF.I 4- NO -► No reaction (14) 

CF.NF, 4- NO -► No reaction (15) 

CF.NONF -► No decomposition in 24 hr (16) 

* Yield values as based on the available CF.-groups, 
t NM—not measured quantitatively. 

each reaction plus yield data based on the available (CF a —). It should be noted that 
the synthesis of CF 8 NONF can be accomplished by either ultra-violet excitation or 
thermal activation of CF 8 t plus N 8 F 4 in a Pyrex reaction vessel (reactions 3 and 11 in 
Tables 1 and 2). The addition of NO to the starting materials (CF a I plus N a F 4 ) 
enhances the CF a NONF yield (reactions 4 and 12). If NO is not added as a starting 
material CF a NONF cannot be synthesized until the NO is produced by reaction (2). 



The CFjNONF yield of the thennafljractivmted reaction & contideratty greater 
than that of the ultra-violet activated reaction. This is due at least inpart tfr tbe: 
difference in the stability of CF,NONF with respect to ultra-violet excitation and to 
heat. When the CF,NONF is very pure, there is no decomposition in Pyrex at ■ 

in 24 hr (reaction 16), hut the ultra-violet irradiation of the compound results in a ; . 
35 per cent decomposition in 1 hr (reaction 10). ,! , 

From the synthesis of CF ( NONF die only other compounds of interest were 
CF,NF, and CF,NO. N.N-difluorotrifluoromethylamine (CF,NF,) was present 
regardless of whether the synthesis was carried out by ultra-violet excitation or 
thermal activation. However, CF,NO was only present when the synthesis was 
carried out by ultra-violet excitation. The thermally induced reaction of CF^iand 
NO did not yield CF 8 NO (reaction 14). 

When CF s NF a plus NO are subjected to the same conditions used for die synthesis 
of CF3NONF no reaction occurs (see reactions 7 and 15). It is therefore concluded 
that CF,NF, is an end-product in the synthesis of CF s NONF. These observations 
suggest that the groups in CF s NONF are not arranged in the order of (CFj)—(NF)— 
(NO). 

When CF3NO plus N,F 4 are ultra-violet or thermally activated (reactions 6 
and 13) CF s NONF is synthesized. This suggests that the groups in CFjNONF are 
arranged in the order (CF3)—(NO)—(NF). 

Since CF a NO can only be an intermediate compound in the uv activated reactions, 
there must be at least two different mechanisms by which CF a NONF can be synthe¬ 


sized. Two such possible mechanisms are suggested below: 

CFjl ultra-violet^ CFj + j ( 17 ) 

CF a + NO ****»%. CF,NO (18) . 

N 2 F 4 ^I— ;2NF a (19) 

CF a NO + NF, ultra-yjoletorj^ CF a NONF + F (20) 

slnd 

NO + NF, ^ tra ‘ vtelet ” A> NONF, (21) 

CF a I + NONF, “i^-vtoietor^ CF,NONF + F +1. (22) 


Johnson and Coburn (>> have reported the thermal free-radical decomposition of 
N,F 4 at ambient temperature, making these overall mechanisms attractive. 

Analytical and physical property data. From the mass spectrum data (Table 3) 
CF,NONF was shown to contain (CF,), (NO), and (NF) groups. The infrared 
spectrum (Fig. 1) showed absorption bands in the regions where these groups are 
normally active. A determination of the molecular weight by the method of limiting 
densities yielded a value of 132*1 versus 132*0 calculated for a compound CF 4 N,0- 
(CF,NONF). This agrees with the molecular weight (132) obtained by mass spectrum 
data.. The compound is therefore limited to just one of each of the groups (CF,), 
(NO), and (NF). 

1,1 F. A. Johnson and C. B. Colburn, "The tetrafluorohydrazine-diftuoro-amlno radical eqtdUbrluOt” 
Presented at the American Chemical Society Meeting, St Louis, Missouri, Maxell 21-30,1961. 
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' Tabu 3.— Mass sncntuM data ran. CFiNONF 




Pattern (%) 


Ion assignment 

/» - 247 mA 

Jm ** 426 mA 

12 

C+ 

2*89 


14 

N+ 

4*20 


16 

o + 

4*56 


19 

F+ 

1*75 


28 

N, + 

7*28 


30 

NO + 

36*87 


31 

CF + 

10*13 


33 

NF+ 

3*89 


44 

N,0 + 

10*92 

8*60 

45 

CFN+ 

1*04 

1-39 

47 

N*F + 

16*35 

16*88 

50 

CF/ 

9*74 

12*10 

63 

NONF+ 


0*12 

64 

CF*N + 


0*82 

66 

CF t O + 


0*59 

69 

CF t + 

100*0 

100 0* 

99 

CF,NO f 


0*94 

132 

CF.NONF+ 


1*83 


* CF, + sensitivity = 73*9 div//w. 


Wave number (cm -1 ) 



This compound is a gas at room temperature and a clear liquid in the condensed 

415*09 

phase. The vapour-pressure can be expressed by log 10cm P = 5*0989--- 

116667 

.=— over the range 238-267°K. The boiling point is —7*5 ± 0*2°C. 

Some of the most reasonable structures of CF a NONF are 

o 

CF»—N=NF CF,—O—N=N—-F CF t —N=.N—O—F CF # —N—N=^0 

I ‘l II III IV 

shown by I through IV, From the synthesis data structure I was preferred; this 
assignment was confirmed by nuclear magnetic resonance and ultra-violet absorption 
spectra data. 
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The preparation afttf identification of N-fluoro-WP-ttifhioromeftyMtai^ '•tHfc'f ; 1 

Nuclear magnetic resonance data. The “F spectrum of the two fluorine resonance , 
peak* was observed at 40*0 Mc/s (Fig. 2). The <&eraical shift of the twopeaksrebtive 
to the CF, in trifinoroacetic add is given in parts per million. The peak at—IHF7 
p.p.m. is broad and shows no structure, while the signal at —7*0 p.p.m. shows six 
peaks and appears to be three sets of doublets. Double irradiation at a nitrogen 
frequency of 3,072,050 ± 25 cycles changed the -7-0 peak to a'doublet. From this 
behaviour it is evident that the —7*0 p.p.m. peak is coupled to a nitrogen and also to 
another nucleus of spin $. The only nuclear spedes present of spin £ is fluorine, and 
it therefore must be a single fluorine at —118*7 p.p.m. coupled to the fluorines at 
—7*0 p.p.m. It is concluded that the peak at —7*0 p.p.m. arises from a —CF* group 

* Srv 

F ,9 inCF 3 COOH 
(Used os reference) 



WL.13290 


Fig. 2.—The nuclear magnetic resonance spectrum of CF,NONF at 40*0 Mc/s. 

and from measurements on the original and decoupled spectra the spin coupling 
constants are: 

/cf,-f_ 1u ., = 7*1 ± 0*5 cs 
*^cFj —n = cs 

The broadness of the single fluorine at — 118*7 is reasonable if it is split into a quartet 
by the —CF 3 group and then further coupled to a nitrogen giving a broad unresolvable 
set of lines. 

Additional double irradiation experiments were performed to show that the 
—118*7 p.p.m. peak is indeed coupled to a nitrogen and, furthermore, this is a 
different nitrogen than the one coupled to the —CF 3 group. One irradiation was 
already mentioned previously as detecting a N—CF S coupling which could be removed 
by saturating a particular nitrogen at 3,072,050 ± 25 cycles. For the purposes of 
identification this nitrogen has been labelled N(CFa). 

Another frequency was found in the nitrogen region which would sharpen the 1# F 
peak at —118*7 p.p.m. The nitrogen irradiation frequency was 3,071,930 ± 25 cycles. 
Since it was necessaiy to reduce the dc magnetic field lll*7p.p.m. (118*7 — 7*0 p.p.m.) 
to go from the CF 3 peak to the single fluorine, theprecessionfrequency of theN(—-CFj) 
would have also been reduced by (111*7 x 10 - ®) x (3*072 x 10 8 ) = 342 cycles, and 
its precession frequency during the time we were observing the single fluorine de¬ 
coupling was then 3,072,050 — 342 cycles = 3,071,708 cycles. This precession 
frequency is 222 cycles different from the 3*071930 Mc/s frequency which did have a 
decoupling influence on the —118*7 peak. Therefore, the two types Of fluorines are 
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coupled to two different nitrogens. The magnitude of the coupling of the F(— 118*7 
p.p.m.) to its nitrogen, N(F), is not known accurately but is estimated to be of the 
order of 50 cycles from the fact that the F(—118-7 p.p.m.) peak begins to show 
structure if the sample is examined at room temperature. Most of the initial measure¬ 
ments were made near zero degrees centigrade. 

Double irradiation of the nitrogens while bolding the field constant were carried 
out to confirm the above conclusions. In this case the dc magnetic field was held 
constant while using just enough sweep field to span the peak under observation. 
The fluorine resonances were stimulated with a variable but stable 40 Mc/s oscillator 
and the output of the probe observed through the nuclear magnetic resonance receiver. 
With the field fixed, the 40 0 Mc/s oscillator frequency was adjusted to bring one of 
the fluorine resonances on to the oscilloscope. The nitrogen frequency was searched 
until a decoupling of the fluorine was observed. With the field still unchanged and the 
nitrogen saturating oscillator fixed at its decoupling value, the 40-0 Mc/s oscillator 
was changed to bring the other fluorine signal on to the oscilloscope to see if there 
was any decoupling of the second fluorine. The observed results are given in Table 4. 


Tabu 4.—Values of the double irradiation experiments 


Nitrogen frequency 

Effect on CF, peak 
"F at 40-000100 Mc/s 

Effect on single **F, 

,# F at 40 004571 Mc/s 

3-072025 Mc/s ± 25 cycles 
3-072225 Mc/s : fc 25 cycles 

Decoupled to a doublet 

No effect 

No effect 

Peak sharpened 


The two approaches for measuring the chemical shift of the nitrogens relative to 
each other gave 222 (frequency constant) and 200 (field constant) cycles respectively. 
Because the strength of the saturating rf must be high in order to achieve the de¬ 
coupling, the frequency position of maximum decoupling effect is sufficiently uncertain 
to make this deviation reasonable. 

The observed spectra and decouplings are most consistent with structure I. 
Structure II is unlikely because it is felt that a N—CF a spin coupling of the observed 
magnitude would not be carried through a F—C—O—N bond system. The apparently 
large N—F coupling (about 50 cycles) is much larger than would be expected tfirough 
a —N—O—F bond arrangement as in structure III. On the other hand the — 118-7 
chemical shift is in the region commonly measured for fluorines bonded to nitrogen. 
Structure IV would indicate that both types of fluorine should be spin coupled to the 
same nitrogen. The double irradiation experiments proved that the two types of 
fluorines were actually coupled to different nitrogens thus ruling out structure IV. 

Ultra-violet absorption data. The absorption spectrum of CF,NONF consists of a 
weak absorption band with a maximum at 2770 A (e^, = 7-3) and a shallow minim um 
at 2670 A (c mlD = 6*9) followed by a strong ultraviolet absorption with a maximum 
at 2125 A (e^x ~ 4500). The compound exhibits no absorption bands with c > 0*05 
between 3500 A and 12,000 A. 

The ultraviolet spectrum of CFjNONF yields strong evidence for the identification 
of the compound with structure I. 

Structure IV contains the group X —N = 0 where X has a nonbonded pair of 
electrons. Compounds containing this group have absorptions with considerable band 
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2000 4000 6000 6000 

Wavelength, angstroms 


Fig. 3.—The absorption spectrum of CF«N,0 and the absorptions of compounds 
containing various nitrogen-oxygen groups. The type of transition and absorption 
coefficient at maximum (e m ) is given above each absorption band. 


Table 3.— Absorption characteristics of CF.NONF, CF,NO», and CH,NO, 


Compound 


Weak continuum 


Strong continuum 

Am ex 

€mftx 

Amin 

c mln 

fx 10* 

Am ax 

Cmnx 

CF«N,0 (D 

2770 

7*3 


6-9 

2 

2125 

>3000 

CFjNOi ui 

2775 

11*2 

VTiTS 


— 

— 

>3000 

CH t NO t <M> 

2750 

81 

Emm 


2-5 

1975 

>3000 


structure in the 3000-4000 A region, <S) see Fig. 3 (b, c). Structure II is electronically 
similar to IV and to methyl nitrite and would be expected to have a similar absorption 
spectrum. Since the spectrum of CF a NONF does not have an absorption with band 
structure in this region of the spectrum, structures II and IV seem unlikely. 


The 



group of structure I is electronically similar to the nitro group 


o' C. H. Purkb and H. W. Thompson, Trans. Faraday Soc. 32, 674,1466 (1936). 
'*> J. Mason, J. Chem. Soc. 3904 (1957). 

'» N. S. Bayxjss and E. G. McRae, J. Phys. Chem. 58,1006 (1954). 

'•» S. Naoakura, Mole. Physics 3, 152 (1960). 
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# 

V Compounds containing the nitro group have a weak continuous absorption 

with a maximum at roughly 2750 A followed by a strong continuum. This is the type of 
absorption exhibited by CF 4 N,0. The similarity in position and strength of the 
ultraviolet absorptions of CF a NONF and those of the nitro compounds (see Fig. 
3 (d, e, f) and Table 5) is strong evidence in favour of structure I as the structure of the 
compound CFgNONF described. 

Conclusions. We conclude that structure I is the structure of the compound 
CF s NONF since it is the only structure of those considered which is consistent with 
all the data. It is thought the reactions described are quite general and will result in a 
series of new compounds containing the group —NONF. 


Acknowledgements—The authors wish to acknowledge the able assistance of J. A. Happe and 
C. J. Dooley for their help in obtaining the nuclear magnetic resonance mass spectra data. 
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THE PREPARATION OF POLYFLUOROALKYL : ft: 
PHOSPHONITRILATES AND N-(PERFLUOROACYL) 
PHOSPHORAMIDIC DICHLOREDjES 

T. J. Mao,* R. D. Dresdnbr and J. A. Young 
Departments of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

{Received 14 June 1961; in revised form 31 August 1961) * 

Abstract—The phosphonitrilic fluorides can be made to react readily with sodium polyfluoroalkyl . 
alcoholates, CHF^CF^CHaONa, to give high fields of the corresponding phosphonitrilic cetera, 
viscous, high boiling liquids, which are soluble in a variety of organic and fluorocarbon solvents, 
but insoluble in water. 

The end product of reactions between fluorocarbon amides and PO| are N-(perfiuoroacy])- 
phosphoramidic dichlorides, R/CONHPOCli, where R f is a perfluoroalkyl radical Tne structure of 
this type of compound was confirmed by their reactions with fluoroalcohols and hydrazine. 

Reactions of phosphonitrilic chloride trimer, (NPC1,)*, with fluorocarbon amides, an imide and 
the barium salt of trifluoroacctic acid were studied. Amides undergo the same chemistry as benz- 
amide, the salt acts similarly to sodium benzoate, while perfluoroglutarimide was converted to the 
acid-amide adduct of pyridine when pyridine was used as a solvent. 

The so-called fluoroalcohols are prepared by the free radical telomerization of 
tetrafluoroethylene with ethylene. (1) These trihydrofluoroalcohols are about 10 4 
times as acidic as ethanol. (2) They exhibit both the properties of alcohols and weak 
acids. The alcohols and their sodium derivatives can be made to react with cyanuric 
chloride, (CNC1) 3 , to form tri-(polyfluoroalkyl)cyanurates. (3) Ratz and Grundmann 
reported (4) that the alcoholates could be made to react with phosphonitrilic chlorides 
to form the corresponding phosphonitrilate esters, which are viscous liquids at room 
conditions. Dishon reported* 6 * a preparation for the dibutyl and dimethyl phospho¬ 
nitrilic trimers. These trimers are hydrolytically and thermally unstable. On the 
contrary, the polyfluoroalkyl phosphonitrilates are quite stable. In the work reported 
here, a route to the polyfluoroalkyl phosphonitrilates was obtained by a reaction 
involving the sodium alcoholate and phosphonitrilic fluorides. These reactions 
proceeded quite readily to give product yields in excess of 70 per cent. 

For many years numerous investigators have studied the reactions of amides with 
phosphorous chlorides, particularly PCI 6 . <4_12) However, it was through the work 
of Kirsanov* 9 . 10 * that a reasonable reaction mechanism became available. The stability 

* Present address, General Motors Research Laboratories, Warren, Michigan. 

R. M. Joyce, U.S. Pat. 2 599 628 (1951). 

A. L. Henne and R. L. Pelly, /. Amen Chem. Soc , 74, 1426 (1952). 

H. S. Holt and J. T. Maynard, U.S. Pat. 2 741 606 (1956). 

(4 > R. Ratz and C. J. Grundmann, U.S. Pat. 2 876 247 (1959). 

B. Dishon, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71, 2251 (1949). 

<•> O. Wallach, Ann. 184, 1 (1877). 

(7) W. Steinkopf, Ber . Dtsch. Chem . Ges. 41, 3571 (1908). 

,8) A. W. Titherly and E. J. Worrall, J. Chem . Soc. 1143 (1909). 

A. V. Kirsanov, Acad. Sci . U.S.S.R. Div. Chem. Sci. t 551 (1954). 
tw A. V. Kirsanov and R. G. Makirta, Gen. Chem. (USSR), 26, 1033 (1956). 
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of the intennediate trichlorophosphazoacyl compounds and their hydrolysates, the 
phosphoramidic dichlorides, seemed to be dependent on the nature of the organic 
radical involved. Work with the fluorocarbon amides seems to confirm a relationship 
between stability and the character of the electronegative substituents. 

Wallach w reported that benzamide was converted to benzonitrile with the 
liberation of HC1 and POCI a in a reaction with PC1 6 . He postulated CgHjCC^NH, 
as an intennediate in the reaction. Sthnkopf* 1 ’ investigated reactions between 
halogenated amides, RCONH a , where R was CHCl a , CC1 S or CBr s . He claimed 
products of the type RCX=NPOX a where X is halogen, assuming that the formation 
of such derivatives was due to the influence of halogens in the starting amides. Titherly 
and Worrall (W made a more critical study of the reaction with benzamide and 
explained the results via an intermediate, C 6 H 6 CCl a NH 8 , which reacted with the 
POCl 3 formed to produce C a H 5 CCl a NHPOCl a and HC1, where upon another mole 
of HC1 was eliminated with the formation of C # H # CCl=NPOCl a , which hydrolysed 
readily to C e H 6 CONHPOCl a and another mole of HC1. More recently Kirsanov* 9 . 10) 
repeated the reaction with benzamide, taking every precaution to exclude water from his 
system. He did not isolate Wallach’s intermediate, C e H 6 CCl a NH a , but did succeed 
in isolating and identifying a product C e H 6 CON=PCl 8 , isomeric with C # H # CCl= 
NPOCl a proposed by Titherly and Worrall. This compound was described as a 
remarkably reactive substance, which decomposed on heating to benzonitrile and 
POCl 8 which would account for Wallach’s results. Also, this material hydrolysed 
so readily to N-phenyl phosphoramidic dichloride, that only by storing it over a 
mixture of phosphorous pentoxide and fused KOH could hydrolysis be prevented for 
any reasonable period. It was also noted that this sensitive material reacted with 
formic acid to form the phosphoramidic dichloride, HC1 and CO. 

By employing the so-called Kirsanov method, England and co-workers (U) 
prepared halogenated phosphoramidic dichlorides such as CHCl a CF a CONHPOCl a . 
However, earlier attempts by Braun * 121 to prepare simple unhalogenated hydrocarbon 
phosphoramidic dichlorides were unsuccessful. Accordingly, it would appear that 
successful attempts to prepare dichlorides require amides with negative substituents 
and conditions under which the intermediate trichloride is stable. It is not surpr isin g 
therefore, that N-(perfluoroacyl) phosphoramidic.dichlorides were prepared in good 
yields. 

Materials and apparatus 

C5 and C7 Fluoroalcohols, CHF,(CF,)„CH,OH where n is 3 or 5, boil at 140-5° and 169-5° 
respectively. Samples of these two materials were supplied without charge by the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Co., as technical grade samples which were purified by fractionation. 

Perfluorocarboxylic acid amides R/CONH t (R, is CF, or C,F,) were prepared from the corre¬ 
sponding acids, which were first esterified. Treatment of the ester with ammonia produced the amid- 

Phosphonitrilic chloride trimer, (NPC1,), was purchased from the Millmaster Chemical Corp., 
New York, as a mixture of trimer and tetramer. The trimer was obtained by a process of vacuum 
sublimation not unlike that described by Burg and Caron 11 * 1 . It melted at 113°. 

Phosphonitrilic fluorides, (NPF,), i4 , were prepared from P,N, as described in a prior paper.' 1 ** 

Perfluoroglutarimide was prepared by the method of Henne and Zimmer' 1 ". The ori ginal ethyl 
perfluoroglutaiute was purchased from the Hooker Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. Treatment 
with ammonia forms the diamide, which, when heated with sulphuric acid forms the i«ni,y 

,MI A. B. Buro and A. P. Caron, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 836 (1959). 

1141 T. J. Mao, R. D. Dresdner and J. A. Young, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,1020 (1959). 
fl " A. L. Henne and W. F. Zimmer, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 1103 (1951). 



Polyfluoroalkyl phosphonitrilatc* tad N-(perfhioroacyI) phoephoretnjfedte dtefeloridca '■ '& 

Barium trifiuofoacetate wu {Spared in almost quantitative yields by neutralizing txiflnoroacetfc 
add in an aqueous solution of barium hydroxide. 

Most of the reported reactions were perf or med in a 150 ml round bottom flask equippod with a 
watej* cooled condenser, magnetic stirrer and a deliveiy system. Cold-traps were attached to the 
condenser exit. The cold-traps were protected from atmospheric moisture with drying tubes Aflod 
withphosphoric anhydride. These were backed by a sulphuric add bubbler. 


Reactions 

The preparation of polyfluoroalkyl phosphonitrHates, (A) From fluoroalcohot Cl and (NPPJ a . 
In this experiment 14 g (0*042 mole) C7 fluoroalcohol in 1$ ml of N-43 (Minnesota Mining Homo- 
carbon tertiary butyl amine solvent b.p. ca. 170°) was caused to react with 1*0 e (0*042 mole) sodium 
at 130° for 4 hr. At this time, 1*7 g (0*007 mote) of (NPF»)* in 10 ml of hM3 was added td the 
flask, and the reaction continued for 8 hr at 125°. The cool reaction mixture was filtered tojtthove 
NaF and vacuum stripped of solvent. The crude product amounting to 10 g was a dear, affibec, 
viscous liquid. It distilled at 170-172° and 0*8 mm. Its infra-red spectrum was very similar to the 
starting alcohol but showed no OH assignment at 3*0 /*. It was soluble in acetone, ether, chloroform, 
benzene, toluene, freon-113 as well as N-43 but insoluble in water. The yield was 70 per cent (Found: 
N,2*08%; mol. wt. 2180. Calc, for C^F^P.N.O,; N, l*98%(Kje!dahI); mol.wt. 2121 (Rest)). 

(B) In a similar reaction 20 g (0*06 mole) C7 fluoroalcohol, 1*4 g (0*06 mole) sodium and 2*5 g 
(0*0075 mole) (NPF,) 4 were involved, producing 16 g of crude product which distilled at 201-203" 
and 0*5 mm and demonstrated the same solubility character, and manifested a similar infra-red 
spectrum as the trimer ester. The yield was 73 per cent. (Found: N, 218%; moL wt. 2760. cade, 
for N 1*98% (Kjeldahl) mol. wt. 2828 (Rast)). 

Preparation of fluorocarbon N-(acyf) phosphoramldic dichlorides. (A) From C t F f CONH| and 
PCI,. Twenty-one and three tenths grammes of (0*10 mole) amide and 20*8 g (0*10 mote) chloride in 
50 ml diy benzene were refluxed for 6 hr when the solids disappeared. The cool reaction mixture 
was filtered and stripped of benzene. Thirty grammes of white crystals melting at 85-90° were 
retained. These were purified by vacuum suoiimation to a m.p. of 89-90°. Twenty-two grammes 
were recovered. The gas which condensed in the liquid air cooled tail trap amounted to 7 g of HQ, 
equivalent to 3 mole per mole of reagent. The above reaction was repeated in the presence of excess 
formic acid and the same products Song with carbon monoxide were obtained. An infra-red spec¬ 
trum of the solid product as a melt had prominent peaks at 5*70, 3*25 and 6*80 fit. The yield was 
66 per cent. (Found: C, 14*20; F, 39*92; Cl, 20*85; P, 9-70; N, 4*09; H,0*57%; mol. wt. 346. 
(f.p. depression in Freon 112) Calc, for CJ^Cl.PNHO,: C, 14*55; F, 40*30; Cl, 21*50; P, 9*40; 
N, 4*24; H, 0-30; mol. wt. 330). 

(B) From CF,CONH 3 and PG*. In a reaction similar to that described above, 11*3 g (0*1 mote) 
CF*CONH, and 20*8 g (0*1 mole) PCI, were reacted to yield 17 g of purified crystals melting at 
83-84*5°. The infra-red spectrum of the crystals had prominent peaks at 5*66, 3*25 and 6*77 p. 
The yield was 74 per cent. (Found: N,5*97; Cl, 30*40%; mol. wt. 248. Calc, for C,F,Q,PNO,H; 
N, 6*08; Q, 30*84%; mol. wt. 230. 

Reaction of C,F 7 CONH, with POG s . Four grammes of (0*02 mole) amide and 3*1 g (0*02 mole) 
POO, in 20 ml benzene were refluxed for 8 hr. Low boiling gases, condensed in the liquid air cooled 
tail trap, amounting to 2*0 g were determined to be a mixture of HG and C a F y CN. Filtration of the 
reaction mixture and vacuum stripping of the solvent left 4 g solids, part of which was the starting 
amide. 

Reaction of C a F 7 CONHPOG a with C5 fluoroalcohol . Three and three tenths grammes of di¬ 
chloride (0*01 mole) and 4*6 g (0*02 mole) C5 fluoroalcohol in 20 ml benzene were refluxed for 8 hr. 
The cooled reaction mixture was filtered and the solvent vacuum stripped. A white crystalline solid 
was observed on the walls of the vessel above a liquid phase. It was identified as C a F T CONH a . The 
remaining liquid was a viscous yellow tinted material whose infra-red spectrum was very similar to 
the starting fluoro alcohol but that it showed no band in the 3*0 p region. It contained phosphorous, 
and its properties were similar to the liquid formed when the alcohol was reacted with POCl a . This 
product was believed to be the phosphoric acid ester, prepared by Benning.* 1 * 1 An 

equivalent quantity of HC1 was round in the liquid air cooled tail trap. 

Reaction of C a F,CONHPOCl t with hydrazine . To a suspension of 1*9 g (0*06 mole) anhydrous 
hydrazine in 15 ml benzene cooled in an ice bath was added a solution of 6*6 g (0*02 mote) of di¬ 
chloride in 20 ml benzene. The reaction was carried out at this temperature for 3 hr. The solid 
material that formed was filtered off and extracted with absolute ethanol. The ethanol was evaporated 
on a steam bath. Hie solid crystalline residue was purified by vacuum sublimation. It contained4io 

'«» A. F. Hennino, U.S. Pat., 2 597 702 (1952). 





in myriom. . 

rafpyrid&ie was cooled wafian to*bathrT<> tbhrtjte 

_ rT ._ iJ Ww. The reaction wag allowed to proceed for jQar ttt toptt 

"Tbi w*ctkm flrixtui* wm filtered and the §oh*ati were vacman itfippifctf. A iofft! 
waited with beonne and ether and reayrtalHzed from acetone. It amounted to 9ft 
Xn infra-red spectrum of the white crystals between salt plates had definite absorptions at i /t aad 
5-96 u and at 6-71 and 3*2/i. The solid had an equivalent weight of 317-320 and released pyridine 
in basic solution. (Found: N, 8 53; F, 35-71%; equiv. wt. 317-320 (titration). Cilc. for 
N, 8-83; F, 35-95% mol. wt. 320); 

Reaction o/(NPCl,), with CF,CONH,. Eleven and three tenths grammes of (0-1 mole) amide 
was added to a suspension containing 5-8 g (0*017 mole) chloride in 25 ml N-43. The mixture was 
m flm m d at 170* for 10 hr. The starting materials went into solution and sin insoluble white precipitate 
appeared. The solvent was vacuum stripped. Five grammes of the amide were recovered by ether 
extraction. The residual solids amounted to 4-5 g and did not melt up to 360° but showed some 
decomposition starting at 300°. Further attempts to categorize the material were unsuccessful, 
although it did contain carbon and nitrogen and gave weak tests for phosphorus and fluorine. Gases 
condensed in the tail trap were HC1 and CF,CN 

Reaction of (NPC],)> with barium trifiuoroacetate. Ninety grammes of (0-25 mole) barium salt 
and 20 g (0-057 mole) chloride were pulverized, mixed thoroughly and placed m a large (6-0 cm 
i.d. x 30 cm) test tube. Closure was made with a rubber stopper, which was connected to a trap 
cooled in a mixture of dry-ice and acetone. A phosphoric anhydride drying tube completed the 
system. The mixture was heated with a mantle for several weeks at 130-150°. White crystals, 
amounting to 7*5 g., deposited on the cool walls of the tube, and were removed from the system by 
vacuum sublimation. The m.p. of the crystals was the same as a sample of (CF a CO),NH made by 
reacting trifluoroacetonitrile with trifluoroacetic acid. The tail trap contained 3 g of a mixture of 
CF.CN, CF,COa, and (CF,CO),0. (Found: N, 6-3; C, 23-0; H, 0-48. Calc, for C 4 F,NO,H: 
N.6-7; C.23-0; H,0-62%). 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

Both trimeric and tetrameric phosphonitrilic fluorides were shown to react with 
sodium salt of trihydrododecafluoro-l-heptanol in a fluoro-carbon solvent, yielding 
the corresponding tri- and tetra-(poIyfluoroalkyl)phosphonitrilates. When this 
work was completed, Ratz and Grundmann U) reported in a patent that sim i lar 
alcohols could be made to react with phosphonitrilic chlorides in an organic solvent 
to give the same types of compounds. The results reported here are significant in 
at least two respects. The fluoro compounds are much more stable than the hydro¬ 
carbon esters reported by Dishon (6 >. Hydrolytic stability can be attributed to lack 
of solubility in water and in part to the steric protection of the large polyfluoroalkyl 
groups in the molecules. Thermal stability is attributed partly to ring stabilization 
by the electronegative polyfluoroalkyl group and partly to the inherent stability of the 
polyfluoroalkyl group itself. Phosphonitrilic fluorides behave in a similar manner 
to the other halogen analogues in their reactions with these alcohols but the free 
energy involved in their reactions favor higher product yields. 

In this work, it was observed that CF 3 CONH 2 and C 3 F 7 CONH 2 underwent 
reactions with PC1 6 readily. The formation of the reaction intermediate, R / CON= 
PC1 3 , was strongly suggested. The gaseous products were consistently two equiva¬ 
lents of HQ, until recovery was attempted. The liberation of a third equivalent 
on addition to formic acid to the reaction mixture seemed to confirm the precursory 
existence of N-(perfludroacyl)trichlorophosphine imide, R / CON=PCl 

The characterization of the products was based on a combination of physical and 
chemical tests. Analyses were satisfactory. However, the possibility of isomeric 

tl7) L. Parcbll and H. C. BaowN^Brivate communication. 
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. caa la theory Wto in. 

“ 8u PPort the ketonic structure. <18) Inthe 

POd„ a strong absorption at 5-7? p corresponds toaCMJ 
were*® bands below 3*0 ft where most OH 

NH assignment was Indicated by an absorption at 3*25 ftS* n ' "The^dtliOf 
group, P=O f could not be uniquely ascertained because of the strong 
in tto 7-9 // region. Additional supporting evidence for the ketonic 
the facile reaction of C 3 F 7 CONHPOCl 3 with both a C, fluoroalcohol and^eiiiip 
to form the amide and hydrazide in which the C,F 7 CONH grouping was retmcied. ^ 
CjFtCONHj was caused to react with POCl 3 to see if the phosphoramidiedi- 
chloride could be prepared by a simple substitution reaction. If the sought after 
product had formed, it should have been stable in benzene at reflux. As the products 
were C S F 7 CN and HC1, it is assumed that dehydration occurred by some process . 
similar to that noted by Braun. (U) 

Making use of the suggestion* 1 * 1 that the initial attack by PC1 S on amides is bn the 
carbonyl oxygen, the fact that PC1 5 exists as the ions (PCIJ+^CI,)- and the evidence 
submitted by Kirsanov that RC0N=PC1 3 is a reaction product in the absence of 
moisture, a logical reaction mechanism for the reaction between fluorocarbon amides 
and PC1 6 can be summarized in the following steps: 


O 0»- n r pci 4 -] + 

I I (PCI *) + (PCI e )~ / 

R,CNH,— R/C—NH, ->* R r~C (I 

L 4 ' J 1 . x nhJ 


^ ora,-| _ HC| r/\ 1 -HO r,/° >c , 

l i\J \h J L v 

R,CON=PCI,. H *° » R/CONHPOCI, + HCI 

In the reaction between (NPC1 2 ) 3 and perfluoroglutarimide an excess of pyridine 
was used partly as a solvent, partly as a base. It would appear from the unexpected 
results of this reaction that an initial substitution occurred to form an intermediate 
of the type 

O F, 

_ N Lc 

N-(t/ CF,). 

V vy 

l F - 

which hydrolysed in the presence of small amounts of water to form the acid-amide 
which complexed readily with pyridine. This reaction is of interest as there is no 
report in the literature of the free acid-amide having been prepared. The elemental 

«w* L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd. Ed.), pp. 95, 203, tad SOS. 

J. Wiley, New York (1958). • ' 

u» j. h. Simons (Editor), Fluorine Chemistry, Vol. 2, Chap. 7, p. 452 and p. 490, Academic Press, 
New York (1954). 
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anatj mk, equivalent weight data and infra-red spectral data indicating two different 
carbonyl absorptions offer supporting evidence that the compound formed is H,NCO- 


(CF^COOHC,H^N. 

When (NPClj), was reacted with trifluoroacetamide the only identifiable products 
were the corresponding nitrile and HC1. The solid products formed were not isolated 
or identified. As in the case with POC1, it is improbable that a simple dehydration 
occurred. 

The reaction between (NPC1 j) 3 and barium trifluoroacetate gave results not 
unlike those observed by Bezman and Reed (S0> using sodium benzoate as the salt. 
They proposed a mechanism that substituted oxygen for nitrogen in the PN ring via 
a bond shift through ring closure with the eventual release of a nitrile. Attack of 
another equivalent of the salt on the residue accounted for the formation of an 
anhydride. Should the same process be repeated at the three quivalent ring sites, 
the final residue would be a metaphosphate salt. As the solid product in this case was 
a diacyl imide it can be assumed that small amounts of moisture converted some of the 
anhydride or acid chloride to trifluoroacetic acid which reacted readily with the 
trifluoroacetonitrile present in the reaction environment to form (CF 3 CO) 3 NH. 

The accompanying table presents the 0=0 and N—H infrared absorptions in 
microns for a number of compounds. Spectra for a number of fluorocarbon amides 
can be found in Reference (20). 


Infra-red spectral data for some compounds 


Compound 

Carbonyl absorption 

00 

N—H absorptions 

w 

CFtCONHPOCIg 

5-66 

3*25 and 6-77 

C .FjCONHPOCI s 
pyr. HOOC(CF,) l CONH 3 

5-70 

3-25 and 6*80 

5-78 and 5-96 

3-2 6*71 


(broad) 

(CFgCO) t NH 

5*63 

3 08 none 


IM> 1.1. Bezman and W. R. Reed, 136th Meeting, American Chemical Society, Atlantic City, Septem¬ 
ber, 1959. 
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BASE HYDROLYSIS OF SOME CHLOROAMMINE- 
PLATINUM(IV) COMPLEXES f 

R. C. Johnson,! F. Basolo and R. O. Pearson 


{Received 27 June 1961; in revised form 22 August 1961) 

Abstract—The rates of base hydrolysis of [Pt(NH 1 ) l Cl] ,+ , cis and frtwr-[Pt(NH,) t Cl,] * + , train 
[Pt(NH^»Cl I ] + , and rro/tr-[Pt(en),Cl,] ,+ were measured. Hie acid dissociation constants of these 
complexes were also measured. These data show that in the basic solutions used for the kinetic studies 
amido complexes (e.g. [Pt(NH,)iNH,Cl] ,+ ) were the predominant species. Under such basic reaction 
conditions considerable reduction accompanied hydrolysis of those compounds which contained 
tram chloro groups. Probable mechanisms of base hydrolysis and of reduction are discussed. 

The hydrolysis of inert co-ordination compounds has been the subject of considerable 
recent interest. Cobalt(III) complexes have been studied' 1 ’ extensively and some work 
has also been reported on Cr(III), (S> Rh(IlI), (a> Ir(III),'*’ and Pt(II). (4> The studies on 
chloroamminecobalt(III) complexes indicated that under acidic conditions the rate of 
hydrolysis was essentially independent of the [H + ]; in basic solution a first order 
hydroxide ion dependence was found. The kinetics observed for base hydrolysis were 
explained in terms of an acid base pre-equilibrium followed by dissociation of the 
conjugate base of the complex (SjflCB).' 6 ’ 

[Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl] a+ + OH- ^ [Co(NH 8 ) 4 NH 2 C1]+ + H*0 (1) 

[Co(NH a ) 4 NH J Cl] + -► [Co(NH,) 4 NH a ]* + + Cl~ (2) 

[Co(NH a ) 1 NH 4 ] 2 + + HjO - [Co(NH 3 ) 6 OH]«+ (3) 

An alternative suggestion was that the reaction proceeds by a displacement (S N 2) 
process.' 6 ’ The base hydrolysis reactions of chloroamminecobalt(III) complexes are 
very much faster than the reactions in acid. Data on chloroamminemetal(IU) 
complexes of Cr(III)' a> and Rh(IU)'** show a much smaller effect of [OH~] on their 
rate of hydrolysis. In Pt(II) square planar complexes the acid and base hydrolysis 
rates are the same.' 4 ’ 

* Presented in part before the Division of Inorganic Chemistry at the 139th Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 1961. 

t Taken in part from the Ph.D. thesis of R. C. Johnson, Northwestern University, June, 1961. 
m F. Basolo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions,^. 128. J. Wiley, New York (1958). 
(>) F. Basolo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions, p. 137. J. Wiley, New York (1958). 

1,1 A. B. Lamb, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 61,699 (1939); S. A. Johnson. Private Communication (1961). 

(<> D. Banerjea, F. Basolo, R. O. Pearson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79,4055 (1957); A. A Omnsbro, 

J. Inorg. Chem. ( U.S.S.R .) 4,683 (1959). 

111 F. Basolo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions, p. 124-132. J. Wiley, New Yorka. 
(1958); R. G. Pearson, H. H. Schmidtke and F. Basolo, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82,4434 (I960). 

D. D. Brown, C. K. Inoolo and R. S. Nyholm, J. Chem. Soc. 2678 (1953). 
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This study reports the rate of hydrolysis of the following compounds: 
[Pt(NH^Clp+ 

cis and irons- [PtCNH^Cla] 2 ^, 
trans-[Pt(NHJ z Cl z ]+, 

[Pt(NH a ) 4 C10H] a+ # 

/rmw-[Pt(en)2C4] 2+ 

and [Pt(en) a C10H] a+ . 

Hydrolysis under neutral and acid conditions at room temperature was observed to be 
negligible for the compounds studied. Therefore the kinetics were studied under 
basic conditions. It was observed that for some of the compounds the base hydrolysis 
was accompanied by reduction of Pt(IV) to Pt(II), and this behaviour was also 
investigated. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of compounds . The preparation of [Pt(NH,) a ]Cl 4 , [Pt(NH|) c Cl]C4, [Pt(NH,) 5 G] (NO,),, 
and c/j-[Pt(NH,) 4 ClJ (NO,) a reported here are all modifications of preparations described in the 
literature.* 71 

Hixammineplatinum (IV) chloride was prepared by the reaction of 18*0 g of (NHJitPtClJ and 
12*0 g of (NH 4 ) a CO, with 50 ml of liquid ammonia in a glass lined rotating autoclave. The reaction 
took place at room temperature in 18 hr. Ammonia was allowed to evaporate leaving a white product 
(a mixture of (NHJ,CO a , pPt(NHs) f ](COt)i, [Pt(NH,) 8 Cl] a (CO a )„ and conjugate bases of these 
complexes). The residue was extracted with dilute NH 4 OH. The remaining residue was treated with 
6 N HO to form [Pt(NH,)JCl 4 and [Pt(NH,) 5 Cl]Cl,. These can be separated by fractional crystalliza¬ 
tion; the [Pt(NH s )JGi separated first as a monohydrate. The product was dried at 100° in a 
vacuum. Yield was 5*0 g (28 per cent of theory). (Found: Pt,44*3; 0,32-2. Calc, for [Pt(NH a )JCl 4 : 
Pt, 44-3; Cl, 32*3%.) 

Chloropentammineplatinum(lV) chloride was obtained as the major product from the preceding 
preparation of [Pt(NH,)JCl 4 . Yield was 8*6g of dried material (50 per cent of theory). (Found: 
Pt, 45*8; O(ionic). 25-3. Calc, for [^(NH^OIO,,: Pt,46*2; Cl(ionic), 25-2%.) 

Ch1oropentammineplatinum(lV) nitrate was prepared by dissolving [Pt(NH,) 4 Cl]Cl a in a minimum 
amount of hot water, cooling, and precipitating with excess HNO,. 

7>flrtr-dichlorotetrammineplatinum(IV) chloride was prepared by the reaction of chlorine with 
Pt(NH a ) 4 ]Cl a in dilute HCl. m (Found: Pt, 48-2. Calc, for [Pt(NH a ) 4 a a ]Cl a : Pt,48-2%.) 

7ra«j-dichlorotetrammineplatinum(IV) nitrate was prepared by mechanically stirring a mixture of 
0*66 g of f/ww-[Pt(NH a ) 4 QJCl a and 0*56 g of AgNO, in 25 ml of water for 1 hr. Unreacted starting 
material and AgCl were removed on a filter. The filtrate was evaporated in vacuum until pale yellow 
ciystals of product formed. After drying the crystals at 100°C, 0*50 g of product was obtained (§6 per 
cent of theory). (Found: Pt, 42*9; 0,15-6. Calc, for [PtCNH^Cl^NO*),: Pt, 42*5; 0,15*%.). 

7>flfts-chlorohydroxotetrammineplatinum(IV) nitrate was prepared by bubbling Cl, through a 
solution of 1*0 g of [Pt(NH a )JCI, in 20 ml of 0-2 N NaOH. An orange precipitate resulted. Nitric 
acid was added to the solution and the product was collected. This material was dissolved in hot dilute 
HNO a , cooled, and precipitated with excess HNO a and acetone. The product was recrystallized and 
dried. (Found: Cl, 9*80; Cl-(ionic) 0*53. Calc, for [Pt(NH a ) 4 OOHKNO a ) a :0, 8 06%.) The 
product contained some [Pt(NH a ) 4 Cl J(NO a )„ but the ultra-violet spectrum and the rate of hydrolysis 
of the mixture indicate that it did not contain (Pt(NH a ) 4 (OH),] i+ . 

Cw-dicblorotetrammincplatinum(IV) nitrate was prepared by the addition of 39 ml of 20% 
NH 4 OH solution to 8*29 g of f/wir-pPtfNH^GJCI. The product immediately becomes orange. Tbe 
solution was stirred from time to time for 3 hr and was then filtered to remove a yellow product 
The filtrate was cooled to 0° and then acidified with HC1. A white product resulted and was collected/ 
The product was purified by adding it to a little water and 0*5 M NaOH at 0°. A yellow orange 
product was formed and collected. This was acidified with 6 N HC1 until the product turnedwMte. 
The white solid Vas dissolved in dilute HNO, and precipitated upon addition of excess HNO,. 
(Found: Pt,43-6; 0,15*5. Calc, for [Pt(NH l ) 4 Cl 1 KNO,) 1 ; Pt, 42*6; 0,15*5%,) 

Chlorotriammineplatinum(Il) chloride was prepared from cis- [PtfNH^a,] and KCNO. m 
(Found: Pt, 61-8; O(ionic), 11*3. Calc, for [Pt(NH,),0]Cl: Pt,61*5; CKionic), 11*2%.) 

tv Gmelin's Handbuch der Anorganischen£hemie t Vol. 68 D, pp. 41-68, 467-530, (1957). 
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T>^^ti4chlfir( ^fljnmii^lAtlntim( TV) chloride wM prepared fay chlorine oxidation oC 
{PtCHHa^CQQin diluteHC1 solution. m (Found: Pt.50-0; Q(k)nicX9-J5. Cak^ fortPtQ^H^OJCI: ; 
Pt,50*2; CKkmic) f 9*40%.) 

7>o^trk^orotriannnmeplatinum(rV) nitrate was prepared by dissolving frwif-{Pt(NHJjCUCI 
in a minimum amount of water and adding excess HKO». 

r«mwiichlorobis(ethylenediamineblatinum(IV) chloride was pre pa red fay oxidation of 
[Pt(en)JCI f with chlorine. m f , 

rrflm^ichlorobia(rtitylenediamine)platinmn(rV) nitrate was prepared by dissolving irons- 
[Ptfen^ClJCl* in a minimum amount of water and precipitating with HNO,. (Found: Pt, 38*6; 
Cl, 13-7. Calc, for [Pt(en) 1 ClJ(NO # ).: Ft, 38-2; Cl, 13*9%.) 

Chloroaquobis(ethylenediamine)platinum(lV) nitrate was prepared by heating 5*30 g (00108 mole) 
of /rony-IPtfenJgClgKNOJ, with 1*835 g. (0*0108 mole) of AgNO t in 100 ml of water at 80°C for five 
days in the dark. The solution was filtered and evaporated to 10 ml in the dark and then filtered again. 
Addition of HNO* to the filtrate gave a white precipitate (3-5 g). This product was contaminated with 
AgNOg. It was recrystallized from HNO* and washed carefully with alcohol. After drying at fOO 0 in 
vacuum, 2*5 g of crystalline white product remained (42 per cent of theory). (Found: Pt, 36*8; 
Cl, 6*96. Calc, for IPttenJjClHgOKNOgJj: Pt, 35*1; Cl, 6-40%.) This product was dissolved in water 
and neutralized with NH 4 OH. A pale yellow product was obtained upon the addition of alcohol and 
ether. This material ([Pt(en),C10HJ(NO B )t) was recrystallized from water by precipitation with alcohol 
The material was dried at 100°C in vacuum. (Found: Pt, 39-3; Cl, 7*23. Calc, for [Pt(en)tC10H]- 
(NO,).: Pt, 39*6; Cl, 7*22%.) 

Bis(ethylenediamine)platinum(U) chloride and [Pt(NH,) 4 ]Cl B were prepared as described in the 
literature.* 7) 

TheNafHP0 4 was Mallinckrodt Na B HP0 4 *7H B 0 analytical reagent. The phenol was Baker and 
Adamson USP fused crystals. 

Rates of reaction. The kinetic data were collected by preparing the appropriate solutions in 
aluminium foil wrapped volumetric flasks and thermost&ting these (±01°C). The release of chloride 
was followed by titrating aliquots of these solutions by the Volhard method for chloride determination. 
Bis(ethylenediamine)platinum(il) and [Pt(NH B ) 4 ]* + were quantitatively detected by titration with a 
standard ceric solution in 1 M H 8 S0 4 to which excess chloride had been added. Ionic chloride 
catalyses the oxidation of Pt(U) salts into the corresponding dichloro Pt(IV) complex. Fcrroin was 
used as the indicator. The method does not work for [Pt(tetrameen)J l+ or [Pt(py) 4 ] ,+ ,* since they are 
not oxidized rapidly under the titration conditions. The rate constants were determined from the 
slopes of plots of In (Cl or - Cl /Cl «r) vs. time where Cl~ is moles of chloride ion at time t and Cl «r 
is moles of chloride at infinite time. Experimental Cl®" values agreed with calculated values (±3 per 
cent); in a few cases the experimental Cl oo" values did not agree, but the deviations could be accounted 
for by release of chloride by other reactions (reduction or subsequent hydrolysis). 

Determination of add dissodatlon constants. The pA^’s of several complexes were measured by 
potentiometric titration using a Beckman Model G pH meter with an E-2 glass electrode which is 
designed to have a small Na + error in basic solution. As a reference determination phenol was 
titrated and the pAf* found at // (ionic strength) = 0*11 was 10*0 and at fi —0*005 was 9*93. A 
literature value is 9-98. <8> The ionic strength reported is the ionic strength at which the acid is half 
titrated. The pAT ft 's reported are the pH values at which the acid is half neutralized. 

In order to measure p£ a 's much above ten by a titration technique, the concentration of the acid 
must be increased to the extent that the ionic strength of the solution becomes very large (especially 
when the acids are multiply charged). Since this then gives a rather meaningless pif*, a conductivity 
method, similar to the technique of Ballinger and Long , 1 B> was used to measure the acid dissociation 
constants of some very weak acids. The method was slightly different since multiple positively charged 
acids were studied rather than neutral acids. The method works because in the reaction 

RH" f + OH- ^ R>- 1,+ + H b O (4) 

the acid species (RH n+ ) decreases in charge and OH - is consumed; both effects lead to a decrease in 
conductivity. The theoretical conductivity for a complex, e.g., [Pt(NH B ) 4 CIiKNO,)g in a solution of 
NaOH is 

k - 10**([Na^ a+ 4- lNOr]*»o # _ + (C _ [Altyu 4 ([Na+] - [Ai)*o H -+ [A-JA a J. (5) 

* Symbols used are en = NHiCHjCT^NHt, tetrameen =** NH B CXCH B ) B C(CH|) B NH|, and 
Py * pyridine. 

<•> W. J. Blaedel and V. W. Meloche, Elementary Quantitative Analysis , p. 786. Row Feteraoo, 

Evanston, Illinois (1957). 

1,1 P. Ballinger and F. A. Long, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 81, 1050-3, (1959). 
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HA mnaenti the convex, A" its conWe base OPt(NH i ) t NH 1 Ci # r). and C the ordinal oonccn- 
ttfttkm of complex. The X'% arc ionic conductivities for the species at the ionic strength of the solution. 
These were estimated from tables of conductivities of salts as a function of concentration.* 10 * 

Hie conductivities of the adds were experimentally measured and the conductivities of the 
conjugate bases were estimated from conductivities of similar complexes. A list of A T i used is reported 
in Table 1. If a function 

Kg m -f [NOrWaor + Cfa + (Na +]***-} (6) 


Table 1 .—Values of specific conductivities used in conductometric 
pjft determinations at 25 0°C 


Ionic Strength (ft) 

%A + 

*HO,- 

AOH" 

0-005 

47-7 

68-5 

192 

0-010 

46-9 

68-5 

191 

1 0*016 
46-2 

64*0 

185 

0*020 

45-7 

64-0 

182 

0*050 

44-1 

62-5 

Ion 


X 


Ion 


X 

muu-[Pt(NH,) 4 Cl,]* + 


90 


fra/u-[Pt(en) f Cl|] * + 

76 

fraw-[Pt(NH,) l NH,ClJ + 


60 


frflflj-[Pt(enXen-H)Cl t ] + 

50 

cis-[Pt(NH t ),NH,CI 1 ] + 


50 


[Pt(NH,) 4 NH,ai'+ 

82 

ci»-[Pt(NH,)«(NH l ),ClJ 0 


0 


[Pt(NH t ) l (NH 1 )|Cl] + 

55 

IPOJ*- 


105 


IPOJ*" 


90 


is defined (this corresponds to the conductivity if the add remains entirely in the acid form when 
treated with NaOH), then the concentration of the conjugate base of the acid 


[A~] = 10-® 


(*« ~ *,) 

(^OH“ + ^HA ~ ^A"~) 


(7) 


in which k b is the experimental conductivity. From these data and the known C and the original [OH - ] 
concentration, K a 's can be calculated. A summary of experimental data and calculations is presented 
in Table 2. 

A Leeds and Northrup Jones Bridge, oscillator, and amplifier were used with an oscilloscope as 
the null detector. The cell constant of the cell used was 0-546. The conductivity of the carbonate free 
NaOH used in the study agreed with published values. 


RESULTS 

The reaction between OH“ and [Pt(NH a ) 8 Cl] 3 ' { ' is the method of choice for the 
preparation of [Pt(NH s ) fi OH] a+ . 

[Pt{NHj) 6 CI] s+ + OH- — [Pt(NH a ) 5 OH] a+ + Cl~ ~ (8) 

For simplicity the hydrolysis reactions will be written as reactions of the complex with' 
hydroxide ion. However it is known that the species present in basic solution were 
the conjugate bases of the complex, e.g., [Pt(NH a ) 4 NH a Cl]*+ or [Pt(NH a ) s (NH a ) 2 Cl]+. 

[Pt(NH a ) 8 (NH 2 ) 2 Cl]+ + OH" — [Pt(NH 3 ) 3 (NH 2 ) a OH]+ + Cl“ (9) 

The hydrolysis of [Pt(NH a ) 8 CI] s+ at these experimental conditions gave no evidence 
for the formation of any other products than [Pt(NH a ),OH] 8+ . Table 3 gives the rate 
data that were collected. Both chloride and nitrate salts were studied and were found 
to give similar kinetic results. A plot of the rate constants obtained in the pOH range 
3-6 is shown in Fig. 1. These data were collected at 80*0°C in buffers containing 
0-10 M ammonium or n-butylammonium acetate and sufficient free amine to give the 
desired pH. In every case all of the coordinated chloride was replaced and linear 

B - E - Conway, Electrochemical Data, pp. 141-142. Elsevier, Amsterdam (1952). 
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Tabus 2.—Summary of conductivity data and calculations at 25-0°C 


/n»f-[PtCNH,) 4 ajCN0 1 ) 1 

C, K, 

x 10»(O-‘) 

(c. x io-» (n- 1 ) . 

[Na + ] 

pftk 

0-0100 

2-48 

3-32 

0-00504 

11-2 

0-00500 

1-70 

' 2*25 

.0-00564 

113 

0-00250 

1*39 

1*74 

0*00504 

11-3 

0-00125 

1-28 

1-46 

0 00504 

11-4 

rrflrtr-[Pt(cn)iCl*](NO|)i 

0-0100 

2-18 

3*01 

0*00421 

10-8 

0-00500 

1-44 

1*99 

0-00421 

11*1 

0-00250 

1*15 

1*48 

0*00421 

111 


[PKNH,),CIKNO f ), 


0-00600 

2*32 

2*39 

0-00810 

12-5 

0-00500 

2-21 

2*30 

0-00810 

12-5 

* 0*00400 

2-13 

2-22 

0*00810 

12-5 

0-00300 

2-04 

2-13 

0-00810 

12-5 

0 00200 

1*98 

2*02 

0-00810 

12-7 

c / j -[ P |( NH ,) 4 G ,]( NO ,) 1 

000500 

1-73 

1*87 

0-00817 

12-3 

0-00400 

1*76 

1-88 

000817 

12-3 

0*00300 

1-79 

1*90 

0-00817 

12*4 

0-00200 

1-84 

1*91 

0-00817 

12-5 

0-00100 

1*87 

1*93 

0-00817 

12-3 

Na g HP 0 4 

0*00600 

2*66 

2-93 

0-00817 

12-1 

0-00500 

2*54 

2-75 

0-00817 

12-1 

0*00400 

2*42 

2-56 

0-00817 

12-3 

0-00300 

2-31 

2-48 

0-00817 

12-5 

0-00200 

2-18 

2*27 

0-00817 

12*3 


Table 3.—Psuedo first-order rate constants for the reaction 
[Pt(NH,),CI]* + + OH- — [Pt(NH,),OH]* + + Cl“ 


[Pt(IV)l 

[OH - ] 

r(°C) 

k x 10* (sec- 1 ) 

0-00500 

0-49 

25*0 

2-0 

0-00500 

0-10* 

25*0 

0*70 

0-00500 

010 

25*0 

0-85 

0-00500 

0-10 

50 

360 

0-00500 

0*050 

50*0 

32-0 

0-00500 

pH = 11-0 

500 

3-9 

0-00500 

pH = 11-0 

80-0 

94-0 

00100 

pH = 11*0 

80*0 

91-0 

0-00500 

pH - 10-4 

80-0 

27-0 

0-0100 

pH - 10*4 

80*0 

33-0 


• [KNOJ = 040 M. 



















Flo. 1.—Rates of hydrolysis of tPt(NHs) e Cl] ,+ in amine-acetate buffers at 80°C. The 
dashed line is drawn with a slope of unity. 

The pH of the buffers was measured at 25*0°C. The ionization constants of primary 
amines and ammonia are essentially independent of temperature between 25-80°C. 
Therefore the pOH of the solutions is independent of temperature 18 . 


data collected indicated that the two chlorides are released at different rates. By 
means of Powell plots (U) it was possible to evaluate the rate constants for the consecu¬ 
tive reactions (equations 10 and 11). 

c«-[Pt(NHa) 4 Cl 2 ] 2 + + OH" riMWH^ClOH] 2 * + Cl' ~ (10) 

os-[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 C10H] a+ + OH- -X [Pt(NHj) 4 (OH) 2 ] 2+ + Cl~ (11) 

Although the products of these reactions were not isolated, the chlorohydroxo product 
is probably the cis isomer since it hydrolyses much faster than the initial hydrolysis 
product of trans- [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl a ] 2+ which presumably is tra«r-[Pt(NH,) 4 C10HJ 2+ . The 
rate data are presented in Table 4. No Pt(H ) was detected as a result of the reactions 
of the cis-compounds; the rate of chloride release was not affected by the addition of 
[PtCNH^JCy 

The remaining compounds studied contained trans chloro groups. In ali tgses 
reduction as well as hydrolysis occurred in basic solution. The hydrolysis of trans- 
[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cy 2+ was found to be catalysed by [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 ] 2+ . The rate of chloride 

,u * A. A. Frost and R. G. Pearson, Kinetics and Mechanism, p. 169. J. Wiley, New York (1961). 

J. R. Hall and R. A. Plowman, Aust. J. Chem . 8, 168-172 (1955); 9, 14-24 (1956). 

I. M. Kolthoff and P. J. Elvino, Treatise on Analytical Chemistry, Part I, Vol. 1, pp. 435-36. 

Interscience Encyclopedia. New Yoek (1960), pp, 435-36. 









Table 4.—Pseudo first-order rate constants fob the release of amps 

W THE REACTIONS \*" ' 7.'I? 

L ' |* y ss^lsvAi* 1 

dtfPt(NH») 4 aj*+ + OH- -i- c&-[P«(NH»)«C10H]»+ + Q- ,• . 

_c^-[Pt(NHi) 4 aOH]* + + OH- -i- (Pt(NH,) t (OH)J«+ + CI- 


[PKIV)1 

IOH-] 

[KNOJ 

x 10* (seer 1 ) 

k t x 10* (sec-*) 

000500 

0-49 

, 

13*7 

1*8 

0-00500 

010 

0*30 

5*7 

0-4 

000500 

010 

— 

6*0 

0-6 

0-00500 

0*050 

0050 

3*4 

0-3 


presence of added [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 f + reduction no longer was an important process). The 
formation of [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 P + explained the increase in the rate of chloride release as a 
function of time. The initial rate observed for the reactions to which no Pt(Il) had 
been added are reported in Table 5. As indicated by these data the initial rate of the 
uncatalysed reaction was dependent on the concentration of tr«w-[Pt(NH a ) 4 Cl J ] #+ . 
This may be a real dependence on Pt(IV); but the dependence may also be due to the 


Table 5.—Rate constants for the hydrolysis of fra/if-[Pt(NH 1 ) 4 Cld‘* 
IN BASIC SOLUTION AT 25-0°C 


[Pt(IV)] 

[pt(H)i* 

[OH-] 

k x x 10* (seer 1 ) 

Arj' x 10* M-^sec- 1 )? 

0*00500 

_ 

0*40 

1*3 

— 

0*00250 

— 

0*40 

0*6 

— 

0*00250 

0 00210 

0*40 

2*7 

10 

0-00500 

0*00204 

0*40 

3*0 

8 

0*00500 

0*00279 

0*20t 

3*4 

8 

0*00500 

0*00210 

0*10{ 

3*1 

9 

0*00500 

0*00109 

0*40 

2*3 

9 

0*00500 

0*00052 

0*40 

1-8 

10 


• Pt(ID - [Pt(NH,)J* + . 
t [KNOJ = 020 M 
} [KNOJ « 0 30 M. 

§ Values of ki were calculated by subtracting the uncatalysed rate constant from the catalysed 
rate constant and dividing by [Pt(II)]. 

presence of some catalyst in the trarar-[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl 2 ]* + . (Most Pt(IV) compounds 
contain small amounts of Pt(II)). Samples of f/my-[Pt(NH g ) 1 Cy 4+ prepared at 
different times did not give the same rates of hydrolyses. That different samples 
reacted at different rates was not very surprising since the samples may contain small 
amounts of [Pt(NH„) 4 ]* + which catalyses the hydrolysis reaction. However the 
second-order rate constants for the Pt(II) catalysed reaction were the same for all 
samples studied. 
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Thereaction of/rc 7 «*[Pt(NH R )gCl g ] + with dilute NaOH gave 6-8 percent reduction 
to Pt(II) as well as hydrolysis. The hydrolysis of two chlorides was rapid whereas the 
third chloride was released only after weeks at 25-0°C (equations 12 and 13). 

tronj-[Pt(NHj) t O g ] + + OH- -X [Pt(NH s ) # CI*OH]+ + Cl" (12) 

[Pt(NH 3 ) 8 Cl a OH] + + OH- [Pt(NH 8 ) 8 Cl(OH) a ]+ + Or (13) 

By means of Powell plots rate constants were evaluated for the release of the first and 
second chlorides. The kinetic analysis was made assuming that hydrolysis was the 
only process releasing chloride. Since the reduction process was not extensive, the 
rate constants reported should be reasonably accurate (±10 per cent for k x and 
±20 per cent for k^. When relatively large quantities of Pt(II) ([Pt(NHa) 4 f + or 


Table 6.—Psuedo first-order rate constants for the reactions (T — 25*0°C.) 
f/ms-[Pt(NH,) s Cl,] *• + OH-^tPt(NH,),Cl,OH]+ + Cl" 
[Pt(NH,),Cl,OH] + + OH' [Pt(NH,) l Cl(OH),] + + Or 


IPt(lV)] 

IOH] 

1KNOJ 

k t x lO^sec^ 1 ) 

x 10* (sec- 1 ) 

0 00500 

0-49 

__ 

6-4 

— 

000500 

010 

0*40 

3-0 

0*7 

0*00500 

010 

— 

4-3 

05 

000500 

0050 

0-050 

3-2 

0-5 

000254 

0-265 

— 

6-1 

— 

0 00250* 

0-265 

— 

6-2 

— 


• [PtfNHOJCl, - 0 00058 M. 


[Pt(NHg) s Cl] + ) were added to the reaction mixtures a relatively rapid initial release of 
chloride was observed. The extent of the rapid chloride release was dependent on the 
relative amounts of Pt(IV) and Pt(Il) present. About one chloride ion was released 
rapidly for each molecule of Pt(ll) added to the reaction mixture. When this initial 
chloride release was neglected, rate constants calculated for the subsequent reaction 
were very similar to the rate constants for the reaction mixtures to which no Pt(H) had 
been added. The rate data are reported in Table 6. 

The most prevalent reaction of trans- [Pt(en) 2 Cl 2 ] 2+ in basic solution was its 
reduction to [Pt(en) 8 ]*+. The kinetics of this reaction were studied by titration of the 
[Pt(en) a ] s+ formed with a standard Ce(IV) solution. The rate of chloride release was 
also followed. Linear first-order plots were obtained for chloride release using the 
integrated form of the expression d[Q-]/dt — Jk[Pt(en) 2 Cl 2 2+ ]. If the reduction and 
hydrolysis reactions were competing first-order reactions, then the k in the rate 
equation would be equal to the sum of the first-order rate constants for reduction and 
chloride release. Furthermore the ratio of chloride released to [Pt(en) 2 ] 2+ formed 
would be constant. Experimental ratios were not constant. Evidence to be discussed 
later showed that the reduction process was complicated and did not show first-order 
kinetics. The kinetic data are presented in Table 7. The rate constants for the 
reduction process were obtained from plots of In (Pt(lV)°/Pt(IV) 0 -Pt(II)) vs. time, 
where Pt(lV)° is the initial concentration of muu-[Pt(en) a Cl a ] J+ and Pt(Il) is the 
experimental concentration of [Pt(en) 2 ] t + at time t. This empirical equation gives a 
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linear [dot for one half-life. It was found that increasing the concentration of Pt(TV) 
increased the rates of both Cl“ release and reduction; the extent of reduction also 
increased. At Pt(TV) concentrations of 0*0100 M or higher, linear first-order kinetic 
plots for chloride release were not obtained. At higher Pt(TV) concentrations the 
reaction solutions darkened and degradation of the complex began to occur. The 
addition of [Pt(en) 4 ] ,+ to the reaction mixture slightly decreased the rate and extent of 


Table 7.—Psurdo first-order rate constants for the reactions (T — 25*0*.) 

Jfeoi— 

lra/w-[Pt(en),ClJ ,+ -► Cl" + [Pt(en)J'+ + [Pt(en) 1 (OH),]'+ 

kmm 

trans-l Pt(en),ClJ*+-► [Pt(en)J ,+ 


[Pt(IV)l 

[NaOHJ 

* 01 . x 10* 
(sec- 1 ) 

knim * 10* 

(sec- 1 ) 

%Pt as Pt(II) 
at/® 

0*0200 

0*40 

(25) 

fast 

89 

0*0100 

0-40 

(11) 

(7-1) 

70 

000500 

0*40 

70 

3*8 

64 

0*00250 

0*40 

5*5 

(3) 

47 

0*00500 

0*20 

5*6* 

2*9 

58 

0*00500 

0*10 

4*7t 

2*3 

53 

0 00500t 

0*40 

6*4 

3*0 

51 


• [KNOJ = 0 20 M. 
t [Pt(en)JCl, = 0 00250 M. 
} [KNO,] = 0-30 M. 


reduction. Both the rate of reduction and chloride release were slightly OH~ depend¬ 
ent. The extent of reduction increased with increasing hydroxide ion concentration. 
At the end of the reactions at least 95 per cent of the calculated coordinated chloride 
was found as ionic chloride. 

It was found that fra/w-[Pt(en) 2 Cl 2 ]* + , trans- [Pt(en) 2 C10H]® + , and trans- 
[Pt(en) a (OH) 2 ]* + can be identified polarographically. The complex [Ptfen^Clg is 
reduced at a more negative potential than the former compounds, <12) and they can be 


Table 8.—Psuedo first-order rate constants for the reaction 
[Pt(en),C10H] ,+ + OH* — [Pt(en) t (OH),] ,+ + Cl~ 

(Pt(IV) - 0 00500 M, T = 25 0°C.) 


[NaOH] 

[KNOJ 

k x 10* (sec- 1 ) 

%Pt as Pt(Il) at t„ 

0*40 

_ 

0*60 

40 

0*20 

0*20 

0*33 

25 

0*10 

0*30 

0*27 

28 


determined in its presence. The half-wave potentials for the Pt(IV) complexes are 
respectively <0*08 V, -0-22 V, and — 0*82 V vs. SCE. Polarographs taken on 
neutralized samples from hydrolysis kinetic runs indicated that the final hydrolysis 
product of trans- [Pt(en) 2 Cl 2 ] i+ was frans-[Pt(en) 2 (OH) 2 ]* + . 

The hydrolysis of [Pt(en) 2 C10H]*+ was also studied. The data are presented in 
Table 8. The data indicate that this compound was also reduced in basic solution. 
The rate of chloride release was OH - dependent. 
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It was found that tranj-^t(en) l (OH) 1 f 4 ' was not reduced when dissolved in NaOH 
solution. 

DISCUSSION 

In order to understand the kinetics of reactions of these Pt(IV) complexes in haste 
solution, it is important to realize that they are weak polybasic acids. 

[Pt(NHj) s Clp + [Pt(NHj) 4 NH 2 Cl]* + + H+ (14) 

[Pt(NHs) 4 NH a Clp+ ^ [Pt(NH 8 ) 3 (NH a ) 2 Cl]+ + H+ (15) 

Table 8 lists values ofp^’s for some Pt(TV) ammine complexes. These were obtained 
by titration, conductivity studies, or from the literature. The simplest type of rate 


Table 9.— Acid dissociation constants of platinum(IV) complexes at 25 0°C 
Complex Ionic strength pAV 11 pK'” Method 


[PtlNH^JCl, 

[Pt(NH,),Cl]Cl, 

iro«j-[Pt(NH,),a,](NO,), 

m-[Pt(NH^,a,](NO,), 

f«j«»-[Pt(NH,),OJCl 

fMWis-[Pt(en),Cl,]Cl, 

»r«w-[Pt(en),ClH,0](N0^, 


0*020 

7*20 

0032 

7*25 

0-40 

7*80 

dilute 

7*9 

0*020 

8*40 

0020 

— 

0*12 

8*65 

dilute 

8*1 

0016 

11-3 

0*017 

>11*0 

0*16 

11*3 

dilute 

9*8 

0*011 

— 

0*016 

9*70 

— 

9*40 

00050 

>111 

0*010 

>11*0 

0*016 

11*0 

0*16 

11*3 

dilute 

10*4 

0*022 

3*70 


10-5 

Titration 

10*6 

Titration 

11*1 

Titration 

101 

Reference ,14 > 

>11-0 

Titration 

12-5 

Conductivity 

>12-4 

Titration 

10-3 

Reference' 14 ! 

— 

Conductivity 

— 

Titration 

— 

Titration 

— 

Reference' 141 

12-4 

Conductivity 

>10*7 

Titration 

10*3 

Reference' 1 ®! 

— 

Titration 

— 

Titration 

— 

Conductivity 

— 

Titration 

— 

Reference' 14 ! 

>10-8 

Titration 


equation for hydrolysis which can be written for these compounds would be one of 
the following: 

d[Cl-)ldt = k,[ H b A] + MH^A-] + Ar a [H B _ 2 A“] + ... (16) 

dlCl-ydt - ^'[H n A][OH-] + ^'[H^A-JfOH-] + * a '[H B _ 2 A“][OH-] + ... (17) 

These general equations are written for a neutral acid (H„A) but are applicable to any 
charge type. Equation (16) would apply to a complex in which the complex (add) 
and its conjugate bases all react by a dissodative mechanism (Sjvl) and therefore 
corresponds to the S^ICB process. Equation (17) corresponds to a mechanism in 
which each spedes reacts by a displacement process (Sjv 2). The k’s are rate constants 

m> J. Bjerrum, G. Schwarzenbach and L. G. SiliIn, Stability Constants, Part II Inorganic Ligands 
pp. 14, 57. The Chemical Sodety Special Publication 7, London (1958). 

<MI A. A. Grinberq, L. V. Vrublevskaya, Kh. I. Gil’dengershel’ and A. I. Stetsenko, Russian 
J. Inorg. Chem. (translation) 462-66(1959). 
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for the hydrolysis of each species in solution. Hie observed rate therefore hi either 
case will be the sum of rates of the hydrolysed of the free add and of its conjegatie 
bases; and the rate will depend on the concentrations of the respective species (i.e., on 
their pK a ’s and the OH~ ion concentration) and on the relative values of the fc’s. The 
rates of these two processes as a firactyra of H + for a dibasic add are 

d(Cl-}ldt - (^[H+J* + *j[H + ]Xi + kJC iO («) 

m ' ],dt = [H+ j * -f K x K t (VlH+1 * + WWi + W; (W) 

The experimental data presented in the previous sections show the hydroxide 
dependences for the hydrolyses of the different complexes. It was thought that this 
information might provide a clue to the mechanism of these reactions. By plotting 
equations (18) and (19) as a function of pH using appropriate values for the add 
ionization constants (K's) and trying a variety of combinations of rate constants (It's), 
one should be able to match the experimentally determined hydroxide dependence 
with one of the equations. This would provide evidence that the reaction obeys either 
a first or second-order rate equation. Unfortunately for all the compounds studied 
(except trans- [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl a ] 2+ ) the observed hydroxide dependence was intermediate 
between zero and first order. This type of behaviour can be adequately explained by 
either mechanism and both rate equations (18 and 19). Therefore the observed 
hydroxide dependences can be explained in terms of the acid base equilibria, but 
assignment of mechanism cannot be made in terms of hydroxide dependence data. 

The hydrolysis of [Pt(NH 3 ) 6 Cl] 3+ and oy-[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl 2 ] a+ did not involve any side 
reactions and the rates were only dependent on the concentrations of complex and 
hydroxide ion. It appears that these reactions proceed by a simple substitution type 
process, but the data are not adequate to provide a more detailed mechanistic inter¬ 
pretation. The Pt(II) independent hydrolysis of trans- [Pt(NH 3 ) 3 Cl 3 ] + is similar to 
these reactions and probably proceeds by a simple substitution me chan i sm. 

The truns-dichloro complexes react in a manner quite different from the other 
complexes. The fact that the hydrolysis of /ro«r-[Pt(NHj) 4 Clj] 2+ has a first-order 
dependence on [Pt(NH 3 ) 4 ] £+ and is independent of OH - suggests that a bridge 
mechanism as outlined in equations (20), (21) and (22) is operative. 


[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 ] 2+ + H 2 0 [Pt(NHj) 4 H 2 0] 2+ (20) 


H S N NH 2 + 

H a N NH a 2+ 

h 3 n nh 2 

H a N NHa 34- 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

Cl—Pt—Cl 

+ Pt—OH s 5= 

— Cl—Pt— Cl 

—Pt—OH a 

/\ 

/\ 

/\ 

/\ 

H S N NH a 

H a N NH a 

H a N NH a 

1 

H a N NH a 

H 8 N NH a + 

H a N NH a *+ 

1 

H a N NH a 

H,N NH S »+ 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

\/ 

Cl—Pt + 
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This mechanism is very similar to those used to explain chloride exchange' 141 and 
certain substitution reactions* 17 * of this type of dichloro Pt(IV) complexes. The 
conjugate base [Pt(NH 8 ),NH,Cl 2 ]+ is almost certainly the reactive Pt(IV) species since 
at a pH over 13, the complex is at least 90 per cent in this form or in the form of more 
dissociated acids. The mechanism is consistent with the Pt(II) and OH - dependence 
observed. It also explains why only one Cl" is replaced, assuming that OH - is not a 
good bridging group in Pt(IV)-Pt(II) systems. This assumption seems justified on the 
basis that platinum exchange between [Pt(en) 2 (OH) 2 ] 2+ and [Pt(l—pnjj]** in which 
OH" would have to serve as a bridging group, was not observed.* 141 

The reactions of trans- [Pt(en) a Cl a ]*+ in basic solution led to extensive reduction. 
Hydrolysis was observed to be essentially Pt(II) independent. A small hydroxide 
dependence was observed for Cl - release and reduction to [Pt(en) 2 ] 4+ . It seems 
probable that hydrolysis is essentially OH~ independent and that the OH~ dependence 
observed for Cl~ release was due to the reduction process. 

The kinetic data for this system are best explained by assuming that reduction and 
hydrolysis to [Pt(en)a(OH) 2 ] 2+ are competing processes. If this assumption is correct, 
the increase in the rate of Cl - release as [Pt(IV)] was increased was due to an increase 
in the rate of reduction, since the extent of reduction increased. The fact that an 
increase in OH~ concentration increases the extent of reduction supports the assump¬ 
tion that reduction and hydrolysis are competing reactions. It also indicates that the 
hydroxide dependence is primarily in the reduction process. 

The mechanism for the reduction process was also of interest. Reduction occurred 
only in complexes which contained trans chlorides. This suggested that a mechanism 
involving a bridged intermediate was a plausible path. The fact that at infinite time in 
all the hydrolyses runs on trans- [Pt(en) a Cl 2 ] i+ all the calculated chloride was found as 
ionic chloride indicates that neither Cl* OCl~, nor C10 3 - , which are likely oxidation 
products in this reaction, are formed. Oxygen is not a likely direct product of the 
reaction since neither Pt(IV) complexes nor Cl 2 are observed to oxidize water to O a in 
basic solution. Equations (23) and (24) present a mechanism that is consistent with 


Cl— Pt—Cl 

/ \. 


HjhT 


NH P 


CL—Pt-CL 

/\ 

h.n nh. 


, "\ / 


m 2 N H -CL—Pt—a 
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the data collected on franj-[Pt(en) 2 Cl 2 ] 4+ . This mechanism is analogous to the type of 
bridge mechanism proposed for chloride exchange and other substitution reactions of 
this type of Pt(IV) complexes.* 14 - 17 * 

* MI F. Basolo, M. L. Morris and R. G. Pearson, Disc. Faraday Soc. 29, 80, (1960). 

<»« R. C. Johnson and F. Basolo, J. Inatg. Nucl. Chem., 13,36 (1960). 
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The fact that only trans dichloro-Pt(IV) compounds are reduced is consistent with 
observations that G~ exchange is rapid only for Pt(TV) compounds containing trans 
chlorides. This type of mechanism would also explain the Pt(IV) dependence observed 
for chloride release and reduction, since a second-order Pt(IV) dependence is expected 
if reaction (23) is rate determining. The chloroamine foamed is a strong oxidizing 
agent and may either oxidize the organic group further or oxidize water to O,. In this 
way most of the Cl~ would reappear in the solution. A small loss in ligand would not 
be detected by the analytical methods used. Oxidation of coordinated ammines by 
Cljj has recently been reported. 11W 

SUMMARY 

The chloroammineplatinum(lV) complexes studied were found to release chloride 
ion in basic solution by at least three different processes. In the basic reaction 
mixtures the predominant platinum containing species were conjugate bases, amido 
complexes; these ions were involved in the hydrolysis reactions and may have been 
the only reactive platinum species. One reaction process involves the simple replace¬ 
ment of coordinated chloride ion by hydroxide ion. This occurs with the complexes 
[Pt(NH a ) 5 Clf + , cir-[Pt(NH 3 ) 4 Cl 3 ] 2+ and trans-[Pt(NH s ) 3 O a ] + . A second process is 
one catalysed by the presence of Pt(lI), which was found for the complex trans- 
[Pt(NHj) 4 Cy 2+ . A third method of chloride ion release is that resulting from the 
reduction of six-coordinated platinum(lV) to four-coordinated platinum(II) com¬ 
plexes. This decrease in coordination number is accompanied by the loss of two 
chloro groups in trans positions. Such a path is responsible for approximately 10 per 
cent of the Cl~ released from rranj-[Pt(NHa) 4 Cl a ] 8+ and «wtf-[Pt(NH 8 ) s Cl 3 ] + and up 
to 90 per cent of the Cl - released from mw$-[Pt(en) a Cl 2 ] 2+ . 

Note added in proof— While this paper was in the proof stage, an article pre¬ 
senting base hydrolysis data on a similar series of compounds was found. (A. A. 
Grinberg and Yu. N. Kukushkin, Dokl. Akad. Naur. SSSR , 132, 1071 (I960)). 
The experimental data reported were in general agreement with our work. 
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REACTIONS OF CO-ORDINATED LIGANDS—III 

REACTIONS OF IRON ISONITRILE COMPLEXES WITH 
NUCLEOPHILES ' , 

W.Z. Hbldt 

E. I. du Post de Nemours and Company, Incorporated 
Explosives Department, Experimental Station Laboratory 
Wilmington, Delaware 

( Received 17 August 1961) 

Abstract—Nucleophiles reacted with cyanopentabenzylisonitrileiron(II) bromide (X) in three different 
fashions: bases such as sodium hydroxide and sodium bicarbonate decomposed X to tarry polymers; 
potassium cyanide caused polymer formation and generated benzyl isonitrile from the complex; weak 
bases which form only moderately stable complexes with iron(II), e.g. methanol, ethyl mercaptan or 
ammonia, were benzylated. 

In a previous communication we have described the synthesis of a new class of iron 
isonitrile complexes/ 15 Relatively little work is reported on the reactions of organic 
ligands when co-ordinated to a metal ion; no such work was found in the literature 
on metal isonitrile complexes/ 25 Yet considerable double bond formation has been 
observed between iron and the isonitrile ligand which could modify the reactivity 
of the organic ligand in the aliphatic, and even more so, in the aromatic series.* 85 This 
paper describes the reactions of cyano pentabenzylisonitriIeiron(II)broimde with 
various nucleophiles/ 45 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Reaction of potassium cyanide with cyanopentabenzylisonitrileirordJT) bromide (X) 
in 90 per cent ethyl alcohol 

To a solution of 54 g (0-071 mole) of X in 90 per cent ethyl alcohol was added 30 g (0*45 mole) of 
potassium cyanide. The reaction mixture was refluxed and stirred for 72 hr. The excess solvent was 
then evaporated under 0*1 mm pressure and room temperature to yield as a residue a black tatty 
material. The distillate was Fraction A. Extraction of the residue with boiling chloroform (5 x 100 
ml) and subsequently with boiling ethyl alcohol (3 x 100 ml) and evaporation of the extracts yielded 
33*7 g of black material (B), which refused to crystallize, despite numerous attempts to purify it. The 
infra-red spectrum of B indicated the presence of several nitrile and/or isonitrile groups (in p) : 3*00 (s) 
3-40 (s), 3*50 (s), 4*58 (vs), 4*68 (vs), 510 (s), 6*00 (sk), 6*30 (s), 6*18 (s), 6*88 (s), 7*22 (m), 7*42 (i), 
9*03 (5), 14*40 (5). Attempts to hydrolyse this material by prolonged refluxing with 80 per cent 
sulphuric acid failed. 

The ethanol, chloroform insoluble material, 27 g, Fraction C, gave a positive prussian blue test 
with ferric chloride. When 26*5 g of C was dissolved in 100 ml of 2 N hydrochloric arid and an excess 
of zinc chloride was added a white precipitate appeared which, after drying at 120°C/30 mm, consisted 
of 10 g of solid. Since about 70 per cent of this precipitate accounted for zinc ferrocyanide, the con¬ 
version to ferrocyanide anion must be about 40 per cent (5> 

Fraction A was distilled at 760 mm and then at reduced pressure through a spinning band column, 
yielding 6 g of N benzyl formamide, b.p. 88-90°C, 21 mm Hg, identified by comparison of its spectrum 
with that of an authentic sample. (Found: N, 10*98. Calc, for C^CHjNHCOH: N, 10*36%). 

u> W. Z. Hbldt, /. lnorg< NucL Chem . In press. 

1,5 L. Malatesta, lsocyanide Complexes of Metals, in “ Progress in Inorganic Chemistry ”, (Edited by 
F. A. Cotton) p. 283. Interscience, New York (1959). 
w (a) H. M. Powell and G. W. R. Bartindale, J. Chem . Soc ., 799 (1945), 

(b) F. A, Cotton and F. Zingales. /. Amer . Chem . Soc., 83, 351 (1961). 

W) C. K, Ingold, Structure and Mechanism of Organic Chemistry, p. 197. Cornell University Press 
(1953). ** 

*•* H. E. Williams, Cyanogen Compounds (2nd Ed.) p. 364, Edward Arnold, London (1948). 
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Exchange experiments with X and labelled potassium cyanide 

Labelled K U CN was obtained from New England Nuclear Corporation. Twenty one and seven 
tenths milligrams (— 0*32 mmole) of K 14 CN were dissolved in 4 ml of H|0; 1*9898 g (30*6 mmole) 
of inactive kCN dissolved in 4 ml of H t O were added to the solution; the solution was stirred for 
several minutes and subsequently 125 ml of absolute ethanol was added, whereby K 14 CN (1*310 g) 
crystallized out. The K U CN was washed with absolute ethanol, dried and analysed by the scintillation 
method in methanol as described by Hayes < 4> . The sample contained 500 /uc/g of 14 C. Analysis for 

in the reaction mixtures was performed according to the same method under the same conditions. 

(a) To 383 mg of X (0*5 mmole) dissolved in 13 ml of 100 per cent methanol was added a solution 
of 33 g (0*5 mmole) of K 14 CN containing 16*5 //c in 7 ml of distilled water, and the homogenous 
solution was allowed to stir in a stoppered bottle for 60 hr at room temperature. The reaction mixture 
was then pound into 400 ml of water, the aqueous solution was extracted with chloroform, the 
chloroform extracts were dried with magnesium sulphate, filtered, and evaporated to dryness under 
reduced pressure at 28°C. The oily residue, 250 mg, was then dried at 25°C/1*1 mm overnight; 
analysis indicated 11*6 //c which represented an accounting for t4 C of 70-4 per cent in the sample 
isolated from the reaction mixture. 

(b) Same as in (a) but the homogeneous solution was allowed to stir for 5 min instead of 60 hr 
before the reaction mixture was poured into water and processed. Total material isolated was 210 mg; 
in this case the product was crystallized after drying. Radioactive analysis gave 4*3 pc indicating an 
exchange of 26*1 per cent in the sample isolated from the reaction mixture. 

(c) To a solution of 3*83 g (5 mmole) of X in 130 ml of methanol was added a solution of 337 mg 
(5*3 mmole, 20*0 //c) of K 14 CN in 70 ml of water and the homogeneous solution was stirred in a closed 
vessel for 60 hr at room temperature. The solution was then evaporated to dryness under reduced 
pressure. To the residual green oil was added 100 ml of 85 per cent sulphuric acid and the reaction 
mixture was heated on a steam bath for 4 hr. The reaction mixture was then cooled to room tem¬ 
perature and was poured onto about 400 g of ice whereby a yellow oil precipitated out. This yellow 
oil was dissolved in chloroform, the chloroform solution was dried with magnesium sulphate and 
product was crystallized from chloroform--methyl ethyl ketone. After one reciystallization from 
methyl ethyl ketone, 1 *8 g of yellow ciystals were obtained with a imp. 156-158°C. This material did 
not give any melting point depression upon admixture with (C # H B CH a NC) 5 FeCNHS0 1 H 2 0 m and 
their infra-red spectra were identical. Radioactive analysis indicated 8*5 x 10~ 4 //c/mg, or 7*6 per cent 
exchange of the cyanide group in the isonitrile complex. 

Reaction o/X with K 14 CN in ethyleneglycol dimethyl ether 

To a solution of 30*6 g (0 04 mole) of X in 250 ml of dry ethylene glycol dimethyl ether (distilled 
over Na) in a stainless steel vessel was added 8*463 g (0*13 mole) of potassium cyanide labelled with 
14 C having a radioactivity 1 of 65 /*c. The reaction mixture was heated for 5 hr at 150°C under 700 atm 
nitrogen pressure. The reaction mixture was then cooled to room temperature and was filtered from 
the ethylene glycol dimethyl ether insoluble materials (A). The filtrates were poured onto 500 ml of 
ether in order to precipitate any unreacted isonitrile complexes which were ether insoluble. A light 
brown ether soluble mixture was obtained (Fraction I) and a dark brown ether insoluble material 
precipitated out which was dissolved in chloroform ( B ). Fraction A was then extracted with 2 x 75 ml 
of boiling chloroform and the chloroform extracts were combined with Fraction B which*, after 
evaporation and diying at 25°C/1*0 mm, yielded 10*8 g of isonitrile complexes (Fraction II). The" 
infra-red spectrum of Fraction II: (KBr) 2*92 (w), 3*42 (s), 4*56 (p), 4*62 (j), 4*88 (vs), 6*14 (s), 6*68 (j), 
6*88 (j), 7*42 (j), 8 *92 (m), 13-60 (s) 9 14*36 (s), (ji). The chloroform insoluble fraction of A, Fraction III, 
was mainly an inorganic bluish-white material, 16*8 g. Fraction I was distilled first at 760 mm and 
subsequently under reduced pressure. 


Distillation 


Fraction 

mm Hg 

Boiling point (°C) 

Distilled (g) 

4* 

la 

15 

42-80 

1*35 

1*4640 

lb 

15 

80-95 

3*0 

1*5167 



main 90-95 



Ic 

1*0 

115-140 

2*7 

1*5419 


* 

main 138-140 



Id 

Residue 



4*3 



141 F. N. Haves Int. J. Appl. Radiation and isotopes , 1,46 (1956). 
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The totals of Fractions I, H, and ID wen 38*95 g which accounted for 95 per cent of the materials 
used in the reaction. Fraction lb consisted of about 80-90 per cent of benz^ iaonitrile, identified ty 
comparison with the spectra of a reference sample/” ana an unknown alcohol (cthyknoglycol?) 
Infra-red spectrum (liquid): 2 95 (vs\ 3*29 (s), .342 (s), 3*49 (s\ 4-63 (vs), 5*98 (w), 6*22 (w), 6% («*X 
6-88 (w), 7 08 (w), 7*40 (w), 8*32 (j), 9*29 (s), 9*82 («), 10*55 (w), 11*08 (w), 12-28 (Arood), 12*68 (w), 
14*40 (w), 0»). Fraction 1c consisted of a mixture of benzyl isonitrik (about 20-30 per cant) and N- 
benzyiformamidc, identified by comparison o£ the reference spectra of these two compounds. Radio* 
active analysis gave the following results: 


Fractions (g) 

pc 

% of total radioactivity 

lb (3*0) 

3*86 

5*94 

Ic(2-7) 

1*28 

1*97 

11(10*8) 

7*63 

11*73 

III (16-8) 

16*15 

24*85 

Total 

28*92 

44*5 


The balance of radioactivity must be present in the nonanalyaed pot-residue Id, which contained 
products of polymerization of benzyl isonitrile. 

Reaction ofX with methanol under carbon monoxide pressure 

A solution of 54 g (0*07 mole) of X in 200 ml of methanol was pressurized with carbon monoxide 
to 700-850 atm and the reaction mixture was heated at 175°C for 6 hr in a stainless steel autoclave. 
During this period a total of 350 atm of carbon monoxide was consumed by the reaction mixture. 
The reaction vessel was washed well with methyl alcohol and the reaction mixture was filtered from a 
solid compound A (10*05 g). This white material was insoluble in all organic solvents such as ether* 
chloroform, acetonitrile, methanol, dimethylformamide and dimethylsulphoxidc, but dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid and dilute, hot sodium hydroxide. A solution of A in concentrated 
sulphuric acid evolved a gas when heated on a steambath. The infra-red spectrum in KBr showed 
three peaks in the nitrile, isonitrile and carbon monoxide region: 2*98 (vs), 3*05 (vs), 4* 50 (r), 4*75 (vs), 
4*92 (rw), 6*02 (w), 6-20 (r), 6*70 (j), (p). The material did not melt up to 320°C. (Found: C, 29*94; 
H, 3*29; N, 23*91; Fe, 31-00. Calc.forH,Fe t (CN).(CO) a : C, 30*28; H, 1*41; N,23*55; Fe, 31*29. 
Calc, for H„ Fe a (CN) 8 (CO) # : C, 29*78; H, 3*05; N, 23*16; Fe, 30-77%). Specific magnetic suscept¬ 
ibility (as solid) x *= 34*1 x 10~ # c.g.s. at 25°C 

When 512 mg of A were added to 5*0 ml of 1 -9786 N sodium hydroxide and the solution was stirred 
for 1*5 hr at room temperature, then filtered from the very slight precipitates, and back titrated with 
0* 113 N hydrochloric acid potentiometrically, 66-5 ml of hydrochloric acid were necessary to neutralize 
the excess of sodium hydroxide. That means that there were 1 *5 active hydrogens in the above formula 
weight of A . 

On the other hand, when 277 mg of A were added to 3*0 ml of 1*9786 N sodium hydroxide and the 
mixture was heated on a hot plate to boiling, cooled to room temperature, filtered, and back titrated 
potentiometrically with 0*113 N hydrochloric add, 34-5 ml of hydrochloric acid were necessary to 
neutralize the excess of sodium hydroxide; here the solid consumed 2*037 meq. of base or it contauwd 
about 2*65 active hydrogens. The blue residue which precipitated after acidification was filtered, 
washed throughly with water and was dried at 0*1 mm/25°C for several hours. (Found: C, 21*69; 
H.2-23; N, 16*86; Fe,29-26. Calc.forFe^HnN^O*: C,21*84; H,2*44; N, 16*98; Fb, 29*62%) 
The infra-red spectrum in KBr of this material also differed considerably from A: 2*95 (us), 4*70-4*90 
(vs, broad), 6*20 (w), 9*30 (w), 9-75 (w), (p\ 

The filtrate of A was distilled through a fractionating column first at 760 mm, then at reduced 
pressure yielding as the main fraction 25*1 g of a colourless liquid, bj). 104-106°C/90 mm Hg, » 

1 *4967. Infra-red spectrum: 3*00 (w), 3-50 (vs), 5-92 (vs), 6*25 ( w ), 6*70 (s), 6*89 (vs), 7*25 (vs), 7*32 (s), 
8*40 (s), 9*10 (vs), 9*72 (s), 10-40 (s), 10-82 (s), 11-07 (s), 13-50 (s), 14*35 (vs), (/<). The infra-red spectrum 
of the distillate indicated the presence of a keto or acid group. The distillate did not saponify when 
boiled with base and did not give a 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone or a semicarbazone. Finally, the 
distillate was purified by reduction of all contaminants with lithium aluminium hydride. To a slimy 
of 4*0 g (0-1 mole) of lithium aluminium hydride in 100 ml of anhydrous ether and a three neck flask 
(stirrer, condenser, additional funnel) was added a solution of 7*5 e of the distillate in 50 ml of ether, 
at such a rate the ether just refluxed. The reaction mixture was then refluxed overnight. After tUg 

«> I. Uoi and R. Meyer Ber. Dtsch. Chem , Ges, 93,239 (1960). * 
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time the reaction mixture was cooled to room temperature and the excess lithium aluminium hydride 
was de co mposed with water, and the hydroxides were dissolved by the addition of SO ml of 20 per cent 
sulphuric add. The ether layer was separated and the water layer was extracted three times with 
100 ml of ether. The ether extracts were combined, dried with magnesium sulphate and distilled. 
Onhr one material was obtained in the vacuum distillation; 6*7 g, b.p. 101-103°C/80 mm, ng =■ 
1*4992. Infra-red spectrum of this material was nearly superimposable with that of methyl benzyl 
ether. The nuclear magnetic resonance spectrum of this material was identical with that of an authen¬ 
tic sample of benzyl methyl ether; it indicated only aromatic, methylene and methyl hydrogen in a 
ratio or 3:2:3. 

Reaction of tetrabenzhydrylisonitrileiron{U) cyanide with anhydrous methanol 

A solution of 11 g (0 0125 mole) of ((C l H,),CHNQ 4 Fe(CN)i, a> m.p. 242-244°C, in 70 ml of 
absolute methanol (Baker’s analysed methanol was distilled from magnesium methoxide) was heated 
for 4 hr at 140°C under 780-800 atm nitrogen. The reaction mixture was then cooled to room tem¬ 
perature and was Altered from 2*9 g of methanol insoluble material. The methanol soluble filtrates 
were distilled under 16 mm pressure. Only one fraction was isolated; b.p. 148-150°C/16 mm, 4-4 g, 

44 per cent conversion for (C e H 6 )iCHOCH 3l nV— 1-5650. There remained 1*8 e of pot residue 
which was not further identified. (Found: C, 84*27; H, 6*96. Calc, for (QH^CHOCH,: C, 84*79; 

H, 7*12%). Infra-red: 3*30 (s), 3*40(r), 3*55 (s), 5*12(>v), 5*30(w), 5*55(>v), 6*22(m), 6*70(tv), 6*99(tv), 
742 (m\ 7-65 (s), 8*42 (s\ 9*12 (*). 9-32 (tv), 9-72 (tv), 10*35 (tv), 10*85 (w), 10*95 (w), 11-55 (w), 
12-05 ( w ), 13*25 (w), 13*55 (vs\ 14*35 (vs, broad), (p). 

Reported for (C.HJgCHOCHs; b.p. 147-148/17 mm Hg. (aI 

Reaction of potassium thiocyanate with X 

To a solution of 15*2 g (0-02 mole) of X in 150 ml of dry (see above) ethylene glycol dimethyl ether 
was added 7*8 g (0*08 mole) of potassium thiocyanate (dried at 120°C/20 mm for 24 hr), and the reac¬ 
tion mixture was heated at 150°C for 5 hr under 700 atm nitrogen pressure. The reaction mixture was 
then filtered from 11*5 g of a black solid. The filtrates were distilled under 1*0 mm pressure. Only one 
fraction was collected,b.p. 75-155°C (main fraction, b.p. 152-155°C) 4*5 g (38 per cent conversion in 
reference to KSCN added). There remained 5*5 g of a black residue in the still. The infra-red spec¬ 
trum of the distillate was: 3*00 (»v), 3*30 (w), 3*42 (w) t 4*62 (w), 4*85 (>v), 5*95 (w), 6*22 (w), 6*68 ($), 
6*88 (r), 7-25 (r), 7*52 (w), 8*20 (s), 9*36 (w\ 9*75 (w), 14*40 (s\ Gw). 

A synthetic sample of benzyl thiocyanate was prepared from benzyl bromide and potassium 
thiocyanate according to the procedure of Johnson***, b.p. 117-119*5/5 mm, m.p. 39-40°C (reported 
m,p. 41X* 10 ’)- (Found: N.9-58; S, 21*29. Calc, for C # H B CH 8 NCS: N,9*25; S, 21*21%). Benzyl 
thiocyanate showed a strong band ar 4*62 p characteristic of the —S—O^N absorption. The band at 
4*85 p in the reaction mixture appeared therefore to belong to benzyl isothiocyanate. (11) Judging from 
the intensity of the two bands at 4*62 p and 4*85 p t the reaction mixture consisted of approximately 
3:1 ratio of benzyl isothiocyanate and benzyl thiocyanate.' 11 * 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Nucleophiles may displace the cyanide group or the isonitrile group from (C 6 H 6 
CH 8 NC) 6 FeCNBr(X), or may react with the isonitrile group, the methylene group, - 
or, least probably, attack the aromatic nucleus in X. 

When X was heated with sodium hydroxide or sodium bicarbonate in water or 
dimethylformamide as the solvent (see Table 1) only polymer formation took place. 
Interestingly, the polymer exhibited strong infrared bands at 4*58 p and 4*70 
indicating the presence of isonitrile groups. The iron was so strongly complexed 
it could nor be dissolved out of this polymer with 80 per cent sulphuric acid. 

When X was refluxed for 16 hr with a five molar excess of triphenylphosphine, 
triphenylarsine or pyridine in a chloroform solution, X was recovered in 90-100 percent. 

E. BERQMANtf and J. Hervey, Ber. Dtsch . Chem. Ges . 62,915 (1929). 
w T. B. Johnson and R. B. Douglass, /. Amer. Chem . Soc . 61, 2548 (1939). 

<l0) L. Henry, Ber. Dtsch . Chem. Ges . 2, 636 (1869). 

1111 (a) E. Libber, C. N. R. Rao and J. Ramachandran, Spectrochim. Acta , 13, 296 (1959), 

(b) L. S. Luskin, G, E. Gantbrt and W. E. Craig, /. Amer . Chem. Soc . 78, 4965 (19561. 
iW W. Z. Heldt, Unpublished results (*959). 
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Under similar conditions carbon monoxide is easily displaced from iron carbonyls. 0 ** 
When X was boiled with six moles of potassium cyanide in 90 per cent ethyl 
alcohol, potassium ferrocyanide and N-benzylformamide, which is a hydrolysis 
product of benzyl isonitrile were identified in about 40 and 14 per cent conversions, 
respectively. In addition to these compounds a polymeric material formed which 
still contained iron and showed three strong bands in the 1 'triple bond stretching 
region at 4-58 p, 4*68 p and at 5-10 p. Attempts to hydrolyse this polymer with 
80 per cent sulphuric acid failed. Under the same reaction conditions, X underwent 
hydrolysis to benzyl amine with no difficulty. U) When the KCN/X ratio was decreased 
from 10 to 3, the amount of benzyl isonitrile or N-benzylformamide isolated increased 
from 1 to 30 per cent (Table 1 and Experimental). Polymeric iron-containing 
products which showed two strong bands in the 4*50-4*85 region were formed when 
the KCN/X ratio exceeded 4; little polymer formation was observed when the 
KCN/X ratio remained below 3$. Potassium cyanide, therefore, when present in 
more than four molar excess, polymerizes the benzyl isonitrile and the concurrent iron 
isonitrile complexes. 


Ro. 1.—Reaction of K M CN with (C,H,CH,NQ,FeCNBr. 
K M CN 

[(C,H,CH,NC),FeCN]Br <■ > [(C e H 6 CH,NC),FeCNl 14 CN 


(X) 


[(C,H,CH,N 14 C)Fe 14 CN] l4 CN •*- 
V 

excess K U CNI 


KBr 


Isomerization 


II 

[(C.H.CH.NQ.kkCNrCN 
III Ih.so* 
[(C,H,CH,NC),Fe u CN ]HS0 4 
IV 


Benzyl Iron Inorganic I 

C»H,CH,N l4 C C,H,CH,NH ,4 COH Isonitrile Isonltrile cyanides 

polymer complexes ana complexes 

conversion 12-8% 110% 16-3% 10-8 g 16-8 g 

radioactivity (%) 6-0 2-0 55-5(1) 117 24-8 

The relative ease of preparation of an iron-alkyl isonitrile complex and the 
formation of an alkyl isonitrile in the reaction of potassium cyanide with the complex 
indicates a novel route for the synthesis of alkyl isonitriles. It was therefore of 
interest to investigate the mode of isonitrile formation from X in some detail with 
K 14 CN (see Fig. 1). The metathetical exchange of the bromide in X against radio 
cyanide (II, III), one of the first intermediates in the formation of alkyl isonitriles 
from X, was not instantaneous; after S min at room temperature only 26 per cent of 
bromide was exchanged against labelled cyanide, and after 60 hr only 70*5 per cent 
When the products of the metathesis of X, i.e., II, III (Fig. 1) was converted into the 
hydrosulphate (1> IV, it was found that 7*6 per cent of the cyanide bound to iron was 
exchanged against radio-cyanides. Products accounting in all three experiments was 
only 46-65 per cent. 

(M) (a) W. Hibber and R. Breu, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 90, 1259 (1957). 

(b) W. Hibber and N. Kahlen, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 91,2234 (1958). 
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The polymerizations of the liberated benzyl isonitrilc and of the concurrent 
isOnitrile complexes were diminished when the solvent was ethylene glycol dimethyl 
ether rather than ethyl or methyl alcohol. When X was heated with 3*25 
excess of K 14 CN in ethylene glycol dimethyl ether in an autoclave there were formed: 
benzyl isonitrile, N-benzylformamide, a polymer resulting from benzyl isonitrile, 
iron isonitrile complexes and unreacted labelled potassium cyanide insoluble in 
chloroform (Fig. 1). In a simple displacement of benzyl isonitrile by K U CN from 
X all the labelled atoms should appear in the iso nitrile complex and none in the 
displaced benzyl isonitrile. Since the benzyl iso nitrile and N-benzylformamide were 
both labelled, an internal isomerization of III-V must have preceded the formation 
of isonitrile from V. Furthermore, the radioactive label was present in aU of the 
products isolated but in each to a different extent. For example, the benzyl isonitrile 
was more radioactive than the N-benzylformamide which must have been formed by 
addition of water to benzyl isonitrile. The results indicated, therefore, the internal 
isomerization and the generation of benzyl isonitrile, N-benzylformamide and the 
polymerization of benzyl isonitrile (?) are concurrent processes in this reaction. 

When the nucleophile was a weak base, and a weak complexing agent with Fe(Il), 
then benzylation of the nucleophile was observed (see Table 1). 

(C,H,CH,NC),FeCNBr + HXR - C,H,CH,XR 
HXR - HOCH„ HOCH(CH,)„ HO,CCH„ HNH,. HNH(CH,) S CH,. HSCH.CH, 

When X was heated in methanol for 6 hr at 175°C under 700-850 atm of carbon 
monoxide pressure, methyl benzyl ether was isolated in 60 per cent conversion with 
the formation of a white methanol insoluble residue which gradually became blue: 

CO 

(C„H,CH,NC),FeCNBr + CH,OH ——► C.H.CH.OCH, + H„_ lI ,Fe,(CN),(CO), 

This new carboxyl cyanide complex (or complex mixture?) exhibited three strong 
bands in the triple bond region: 4*50/1, 4*75 n and 4*92/4 and was paramagnetic 
X (specific) = 34*1 x 10~® c.g.s. at 25°C. The complex was insoluble in the usual 
organic solvents (see Experimental) but dissolved in sodium hydroxide and concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, in sulphuric acid, with the evolution of a gas. Back-titration of 
the alkaline solution of the complex with standard acid indicated the presence of 1*5 
acidic hydrogens per mole.of complex. When heated with 2*0 N sodium hydroxide, 
the complex decomposed. Further work is therefore required to identify this com¬ 
position definitely as a complex or as a complex mixture. 

A similar displacement was observed for a tetracoordinated isonitrile complex, 
tetrabenzhydrylisocyanoiron(II) cyanide, which yielded benzhydryl methyl ether in 
44 per cent conversion. Various highly coloured inorganic residues were obtained in 
these reactions which were not identified any further. 

When X was reacted with potassium thiocyanate both benzyl thiocyanate and 
benzyl isothiocyanate were formed. Benzyl isothiocyanate was probably formed by 
thermal rearrangement of benzyl thiocyanate under the reaction conditions employed. 14 

Acknowledgement— The author wishes to thank Dr. O. R. Coraor for many helpful discussions and 
suggestions and Mr. R. S. Blake of the Central Research Department for the radioactive analysis. 

<><> <»’ H. Hennicke Ann. 344,24 (1906). 

161 P. A. S. Smith and D. W. Emerson/. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 3076 (1960). 

'«> C. N. R. Rao Chem. and Industr. p. 625 (1960). 
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Abstract—’The system germanic acid/mandelic acid has been investigated in aqueous solution between 
pH 2 and 7. Solubility, pH and conductivity studies have shown that gennanic acid reacts with 
mandelic acid to form a 1:3 complex in solutions of acid pH value. Potcntiometric titration of the 
complex acid indicated that it behaves as a dibasic acid, p K x = 2*53 and pX, = 3*83 in 0*1 M KO 
using a ligand concentration of 0-02 M. Crystallization of a solid complex acid was found possible 
from solutions containing 0*1 M mandelic acid. The solid complex add was found to contain 1 mole 
Ge to 2 moles mandelic acid together with 4 moles of water of crystallization. 


It has long been known that many ot-hydroxy acids form complex acids with many 
acids such as boric acid, arsenious acid, etc. A summary of the earlier work in this 
held has been given in Britton. (1> The lactic, glycollic, malic and citric acid complexes 
of niobium and tantalum have been described by Fairbrother and Taylor"* whilst 
more recently the citric, tartaric, malic and mandelic complexes of molybdic acid and 
tungstic acid prepared by ion exchange have been investigated by Richardson."* 

In comparison with other a-hydroxy acids, mandelic acid as a complexing agent 
has received much less attention although it has been noted that zirconium forms an 
insoluble mandelate"' 5 * 8 * and so does hafnium/ 7 * The mandelate complex of indium 
has been described by Cozzi and Raspi."* 

First mention of the mandelic acid complex of germanium was made by 
Vartapetian."* By using conductivity and pH measurements and a method of 
continuous variations, a complex acid containing 1 mole Ge/2 moles mandelic acid 
was identified in aqueous solution. Furthermore, a solid complex acid was described 
of the same molar ratio Ge/acid. 

The present paper describes the Ge/mandelic acid system in more detail. The 
observations do not agree with those of Vartapetian. 


EXPERI MENTAL 

Materials 

Spectrographically pure quartz-type GeO a was used for all experiments. The purity of the dl- 
mandelic acid as determined by titration was 100 per cent and that of the L-mandelic add 99*2 
percent. 

* Part of a Ph.D. thesis (London) 1960 

m H. T. S. Britton, Hydrogen Ions, (4th Ed.) Vol. 2, p. 166-77. Chapman and Hall (1956). 

F. Fairbrother and J. Taylor, J. Chem. Soe, 4946-54 (1956). 

1,1 E. Richardson, J. Inorg. Hud. Chem. 13, 84-90 (1960). 

“> R. E. Oesper, Analyt. Chem. 21, 1509 (1949). 

1,1 R. B. Hahn and E. S. Baoinski, Analyt. Chem. Acta. 14,45-7 (1956). 

,w R. B. Hahn and L. Weber, /. Amer. Chem. Sac. 77,4777-9 (1955). 
m R. B. Hahn and P. T. Joseph, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 1298-9 (1957). 

"* D. Cozzi and G. Raspi, Rtcerca Set . 27, 2392-8 (1927)'. 

O. Vartapetian, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 239, 1139-41 (1954), 
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>. The maaddUc add and GcO, solutions were prepared using conductivity water which had been 
obtained by passing distilled water through a mixed bed deionisation column. 


Methods 


The methods used for the solubility, conductivity and pH studies were similar to those described 
in a previous paper.' 1 * 1 

Solubility experiments. These were carried out by mixing 0*06 g samples of GeOi with 3 ml of an 
aqueous solution of DL-mandelic acid of various concentrations contained in 10 ml centrifuge tubes. 
The germanium which had passed into solution after one week was determined using the phenylfluorone 
method.' 111 


Conductivity and pH studies . Mandelic acid, 004 M, was mixed in various molar proportions with 
an 0*04 M solution of GeOj. The conductivities and pH values of these solutions were determined 
after 4 hr although experiments indicated that the solutions were stable up to at least three weeks. 

A conductivity cell and standard Wheatstone bridge circuit as described by Findlay ' 111 was used, 
the balance point being detected by a cathode ray oscilloscope.' 11 ’ All measurements were made at 
20 ± 0*1 °C and are given in O' 1 cm" 1 . 

pH measurements on solutions of GeO| and mandelic acid were made on a Cambridge portable 
pH meter (range 0-14 pH) using a glass and calomel electrodes which were standardized with a 
British Drug Houses buffer of pH 4 or 6*5 at 21° or 25°C. 

Potentiometric titration. Glass/silver-silver electrodes were used. These were standardized 
against a mixture of 0*01 N HC1 and 0*09 N KC1 (Veibels solution) which has a pH of 2*10 at 25 0 C. <U) 
Tne silver-silver chloride electrodes were prepared from a paste of pure silver oxide as described by 


The cell used (Fig. 1), which was immersed in a thermostat kept at 2S°C, has a capacity of about 
70 ml and is provided with two inlets for nitrogen. The gas, which has previously been saturated with 
water and then passed through the presaturatcr {P) containing the same liquid as that being titrated, 
can, by opening or closing taps T L and T t , either sweep over the surface of the liquid or be used to stir 
it. The glass electrode ( G ) and Ag/AgCl electrode ( S ) are mounted in two B14 sockets whilst a third 
B14 socket provides an inlet for the alkali solution and a fine capillary tube (C) provides an outlet for 
the nitrogen gas. 

Fifty ml portions of mixtures of germanomandclic acid of ligand concentration 0*02 M and 0*1 M 
KC1 contained in the cell were titrated with 0*315 N NaOH delivered from a semi-automatic grade A 
burette capable of reading to 0*02 ml. The pH was measured after each successive small addition of 
NaOH solution, the mixture being stirred by the nitrogen. It was found that equilibrium was attained 
within 1 min. 

The titration was repeated on 50 ml samples of mixtures of 0 02 M mandelic acid and 0*1 M KC1. 

Thermogravimetric analysis. Thermogravimetric analysis of the crystalline complex acid was made 
using a Stanton Thermobalance with a heating rate of 5° per min. 

X-ray powder analysis. PowdeT photographs were made using cobalt K a radiation (A ~ 1*7889 A) 
or copper K % radiation (A « 1*5405) and 11*46 cm diameter or 19*0 cm diameter cameras. 

Chemical analysis of crystalline materials . The germanium content was determined by the phenyl¬ 
fluorone method lU) using a small sample weight or alternatively by ashing 100-200 mg of sample at 
900°C 


The carbon and hydrogen analyses were determined by the usual combustion methods. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 

(a) Reactions in solution 

The solubility of quartz-type GeO a in solutions of mandelic acid is shown in Fig. 2. 
Over the sloping part of the curve excess solid GeO a is present whilst over the hori¬ 
zontal part there is an excess of soluble acid in the presence of germanium. Equilib¬ 
rium occurs at a mole ratio Ge: mandelic acid of 1: 3. 

The results of conductivity and pH experiments on mixtures of 0*04 M dl- 
mandelic acid and 0*04 M GeO a (Figs. 3 and 4) by the method of continuous variations 

u#) E. R. Clark, /. Jnorg . Nucl . Chem . (1961). 

H. J. Cluleyv Analyst 76, 523-30 (1951). 

1,11 A. Findlay, Practical Phys. Chem. 161 (1945). 
m R. N. Haszeldinb and A. A. Woolf, Chem . <* Industr. 544-5 (1950). 

R. G. Bates, Electrometric pH determinations p, 73-4. J. Wiley, New York (1954). 

«" V. S. K. Nair, Taianta . 9, 27 (1962). 
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Flo. 3.—-Conductivities of mixtures of 0 04 M GeO, and 0 04 M mandelic acid at 21 °C. 



Fio. 4.—pH values of mixtures of 0*04 M GeO, and 0 04 M mandelic acid at 20°C. 





• show a well-defined maximum on the conductivity curve and a a 
curve at a molar fraction of maadelic acid of 0-75, indicating th< 
complex. These observations do not agree with those of VARTxrenAN nfcb 
by pH and conductivity measurements that a 1:2 complex existed. SimilarfdsHit*i'-Sf 
are obtained when germanic add and L-mandelic add aremixed. The U> odis||^ ^ 
is also formed if the solutions of 0*Qd M GeO* and 0*04 M Di>mandolic add ilia y 
heated on a water bath for four hours, and then cooled and made up to their original ' • 
volume. 



Moles NoOH/mondelote 

Fig. 5.—Potentiometric titration of 0-02 M mandelic acid in 01 M KC1 (Curve A-A) 
and 0-02 M mandelic acid and 0-00666 M GeO, in 0-1 M KC1 (Curve B-B) at 25°C. 


The results of the potentiometric titration of the complex add and mandelic add 
are given in Fig. 5. Clearly, the primary dissociation constant K x of the complex add 
is larger than that of the parent acid. It is significant that the two titration curves 
intersect at a mole ratio of NaOH/mandelate of 0-66/1., i.e. two thirds of the way 
towards complete neutralization. Analysis of the titration curve for the complex add 
by using the procedure recommended by Gage (U > indicates that the add is behaving 
as a dibasic add over the pH range 2-3-7*0. The dissociation constants for die 
complex acid can be calculated by rearranging the Henderson equation thus: 

hx — Kc — Kx 

where K = the classical dissociation constant 
c — total concentration of acid 


,1W J. c. Gage, Analyst 82,219 (1957). 
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a = concentration of added alkali 
h *= hydrogen ion concentration 
Kwfh = hydroxyl ion concentration. 

Aplpt of Ax against x should be a straight line of slope K. Fig. 6 shows the 
for mandelic acid alone when pK. is found to be 3*30. Analysis of the results 


results 
for the 



Fio. 6.—Plot of hx against x for mandelic acid. 


complex acid (Fig. 7) indicates that titration takes place in two stages, p K t and p^ 2 
being 2*53 and 3*83 respectively. 

A possible foimula for the complex acid is therefore:— 

CO-OH CO-OH 

c,h,<!:h— o o—irH-c.H, 

Ge 

O 7 \> 

o=i—-<!:H-c i H, 


(b) The crystalline complex of GeO a and mandelic acid 

The solubility experiments reported above have indicated that germanomandelic 
add is very soluble in water. Ciystallization of a solid complex can therefore only 




be produced from a concentrated solution of the add, 
the production of a crystalline complex of germanomanddic add: 

(1) slow evaporation of solutions of the complex add on a water bath To 
by cooling, and 

(2) isothermal evaporation of solutions of the complex |dd at room tempemtoM ' w 

in a desiccator using silica gel ah absorbent • 



In both methods a crystalline material was obtained when the mandelic add con¬ 
centration had reached ^M)'l M. The white crystalline precipitate was filtered off, 
washed, recrystallized from water and dried at 60°C. The d spacings for this compound 
together with those of mandelic acid are given in Table 1. Chemical analysis of the 
substance gave C, 4345 H, 4-65 Ge, 16*35%. Required for CuHuOuGe: C, 43*19 
H, 4*53 Ge, 16*32%. 

Thermogravimetric analysis of the material showed that a loss in weight occurred 
at two different temperatures. The results are shown in differential form in Fig. 8, i.e. 
a plot of weight loss (g)/per 100 g per °C against temperature. The loss in weight'at 
130-140°C and that around 200°C was subsequently shown to be due to a loss in 
water content, and not the evolution of carbon dioxide. At temperatures around 
210-220°C the complex acid begins to decompose. Differential thermal analysis of ‘ ».■ 
the crystalline germanomandelic acid was carried out by Dr. Wittman of (he ' 
Technische Hochschule, Vienna. The results (Fig. 9) show that there are two endo¬ 
thermic points corresponding to the evolution of water at the two different tempera¬ 
tures. 
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Table 1 


f 

d spacings for germaromandelic acid heated to 
, ao a C 105°C 140°C 

spacing* for 
mandelk acid 

*<010-31 

5(<010*19 

jW) 14*52 

m 8*17 

Hd) 8-02 

*(<0 8*00 

/ 10-35 

m6*38 

m 6-77 

m 

6*63 

m 7*38 

s 5-28 

m 5*48 

m 

590 

s(d) 5*89 

s 4*84 

s 515 

s 

5*17 

/m 4*88 

m4*64 

/ 4*71 

f 

4*72 

4*59 

m 4*43 

m 4*37 

m 

4*37 

ms 4*16 

w 4*26 

m 3*98 

m 

3*98 

/wj 3-76 

5 4*08 

m 3*70 

m 

3*72 

m 3*45 

s 4*02 

m 3*47 

m 

3*45 

/ 3*13 

m 3-89 

m 3*12 

m 

3-10 

vf 2*90 

f 3*61 

m 2*85 

m 

2*84 

«/ 2*75 

m 3*50 

m 2*76 

m 

2*62 

m 2*57 

m 3*39 

wt 2*61 
m 2*57 
m 2*37 
/ *25 

f 217 
m 2*05 

f 

2*25 

vf 2*38 
m 2*25 

t>/ 2*16 

vf 2*07 
t/ 1*97 
vf 1*87 

j 319 
/ 3*09 
f 3 00 
m 2*92 
m 2*70 

t/2'61 
/ 2*51 
m 2*41 
/ 2*36 
m 2*31 


Abbreviations used: a-strong, ms -medium to strong, m-medium, /-faint, i/-very faint, (^)-diffusc 
(broad line). 



Fig. 8. Thermogravjjnetric analysis of germanomandelic acid. 




A sample of the.crystalline germanomandehc acid was heatsdlunitibgbn 
an Hourly 140°C. Analysis of the material produced gave C, 47*00 
required for CuH u OgOe: C, 46*56 H, 4*03 Ge, 17*50%. This compo^jd^ibra vi 
from the first by 2H a O and it therefore seems likely that this quantity ofwater permei < 



Fig. 9. —Differential thermal analysis of germanomanddic acid. 

of Ge is released at the first endothermic point and a further two at the second endo¬ 
thermic point. The following two reactions therefore occur at 140°C and 200*0: 

C w H M 0 e Ge4H 2 0 C 16 H 12 0 6 Ge2H 2 0 + 2H*0 

qnn° 

Ci 8 H 12 0 # Ge2H 2 0 ——* C M H u 0 6 Ge + 2H a O 
Possible structural formulae for these acids are therefore: 


(i) the first acid 


H.O 

H.O 

C,H,CH—O O—H 

t \*/ ' 

HOOt Ge COOH 

h— o' t o— <!:h-c,h. 

C,H»CH—O O—C-»0 

\r/ 

Gt , 2H*0 

0=C-O T O— CH’C,H, 

H.O 

H.O 





(H> tbe actf produced by beating the first at 140°C 


C,H,CH—O O—H 

1 \ / 

>OC G. COOH 


H|0 

C|H,CH—O O—0=0 


HOI 


H—O 


/ V 


-<!h-c,h, 


Y.' 


o=»c 


s/ 

:—t/fV-L 


C.H. 


(iii) the compound produced at 200°C 


C.H.CH-O o C=0 

V 

0=C- o' ^O—CHC.H, 


Vartapetian <9 > has also prepared a crystalline germanomandelic acid and gives a 
formula for it based solely on a germanium determination. No mention was made 
of any water of crystallization. 

Since water is evolved at two different temperatures, it is probably that the two 
pairs of water molecules are linked indifferent ways, the first being only loosely bound, 
the second more firmly held. The indication is, therefore, that two molecules of water 
may be associated as water of crystallization or lattice water and two more may be 
co-ordinated to the central germanium atom or released by ring formation. The 
extent to which hydrogen bonding occurs cannot be deduced but it probably plays an 
important part in the structure of this acid. 

It will be noted that although a 1:3 complex is identified in aqueous solution, it is a 
1:2 complex acid which is isolated from solution. The following reaction occurs 
during crystallization: 


C,H,CH COOH COOH 

I | 

O O—CH-C e H a 



0=C-dlHCaHg 


f H a O 
— H a O 


C 4 H*-CH-C==0 

A A 


/ 


o 

I 

0=tC-’ 


o 

-CHC.H, 


f C.HjCHOHCOOH 


One molecule of mandelic acid is split off to give a more stable complex containing 
two five-membered rings. 

Attempts to produce crystalline samples of other complex hydroxy acids of 
germanium have, with one exception, always given a crystalline complex acid con¬ 
taining the same number of moles Ge/acid as that found for the complex acid identified 
in solution. For example, the complex acids of germanium with both a-hydroxy- 
caprylic acid and benzilic acid contain 1 mole Ge/2 moles acid both in solution and 
in tite crystalline state. ,17 * 18) More recently the complexes with a-hydroxy caproic acid 
CH 8 (CH 4 )jCH(OH)COOM, a-hydroxy heptylic acid CH^CH^CHfOHJCOOH, 
a-hydroxy decoic acid CHa^H^CHfOHJCOOH and a-hydroxy lauric acid 

l *’' E. R. Clark, Thesis, London (1960). 

E. R Clark, Nature Land. 183, 536-7 (1959). 



CHgCCH,y:H(OH)COOH have been’ prepared/"’ la all cates the compka acitf 
identified in solution was found to contain the same ratio of moles Ge/add as thaliii^ 
the crystalline material, Le. 1 mole Ge/2 moles acid. ^ >* .i. 

Germanobromomandelic add behaves in a similar way to germanomandeiic add.' ■; 
Both adds dissolve in excess of water to give a strongly a^id solution. Presumably 
hydrolysis occurs with the formation of the 1:3 complex and the parent acid, e.g. for.. 
germanomandeiic add: 


o 

I:-O 0—CHC.H, 

G« 

C.H.'dH— Ns ' 

+3H.O 


u— 

u 


COOH CO-OH 

C,H,i:H—O O—<iH-C,H, 

-► G« 

</ 

-hC.HgCHOHCOOH 

+H,G«O a 

-—CH*C a H, 


Germanomandeiic acid and germanobromomandelic acid are probably hexa-co- 
ordinated complexes of germanium, the two molecules of water being co-ordinated to 
the germanium atom and the other two being held as lattice water. The infra-red 
spectra analysis of the mandelic acid complexes of germanium and some of the other 
complex acids are being carried out and will be reported later. ' 
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A STUDY OF TRANSFERENCE AND SOLVATION 
PHENOMENA—VI - () 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID IN WATER AND WATfeR-ETHANOL 

SOLVENTS 


J. O. Wear, J. T. Curtis, Jr. and E. S. Amis 
D epartment of Chemistry, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas _' f . 

(.Received 14 June 1961; in revised form 16 August 1961) 

Abstract—Transference and solvation phenomena for the ions of hydrochloric add in water, 99*7 
weight per cent ethanol, and water-ethanol solvents have been studied. The transference number of 
the cation as a function of add concentration in water and in 99*7 weight per cent ethanol and as a 
function of solvent composition are presented graphically and discussed in relation to Grottbus and 
ordinary conduction of the hydrogen ion and in relation to relative solvation of hydrogen and chloride 
ions. The amount of solvent transferred from anode to cathode is also presented graphically and 
discussed in relation to the transference numbers of the ions. 

Transport and solvation phenomena have been previously studied for the ions of 
silver perchlorate, uranyl chloride, and alkali chlorides in water, water-ethanol and 
ethanol. (1 ~ 5) In this contribution to the series of investigations the transport and 
solvation phenomena of the ions of hydrochloric acid in water, water-ethanol, and 
ethanol have been observed, some solvation of hydrochloric acid is often referred to 
and also since the study of solvation has not been done thoroughly over a wide range 
of concentration in water, it seemed that a study of transport and solvation phenomena 
would be worth while. Also the work normally referred to is that of BuchbOck,** 1 
which was done in 1906. It was thought that a study of solvation with respect to con¬ 
centration might give additional information on the solvation of the hydrogen km. 

A Hittorf transference measurement with the use of an inert reference substance 
was the method chosen for the determination of the transport and solvation data. 
This is the same method used in the previous studies. a ~ fi> 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The hydrochloric acid was prepared by bubbling hydrogen chloride gas through either water or 
ethanol. The hydrogen chloride gas was prepared in a generator from Fisher Certified Reagent sodium 
chloride and reagent sulfuric acid. The absolute ethanol used was 99-7 weight per cent ethanol. The 
inert reference substance, a-Methyl>D-glucoside, was prepared by Nutritional Biochemical Corpora¬ 
tion. The silver wire and all other chemicals were of reagent quality. 

The experimental procedure used was the same as used previously"’. 

TREATMENT OF DATA 

The symbols used in this paper are the same as were used in the lithium chloride , 
study<*>. 

1,1 W. V. Childs and E. S. Amis, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 16,114 (1960). 

1,1 D. M. Mathews, J. O. Wear and E. S. Amis, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13,298 (I960). 

"* J. O. Wear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amo, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 18,48 (1961). 

J. O. Wear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amo, J. Inorg. Nud. Chem. 19, 278 (1961). 

"> S. O. Wear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amo, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20,100 (1961). 

O. BuchrOck, Z, Phys. Chem. 5S, 563 (1960). 
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*- Uiiiia methods already dwcribed H - ,> the Hittorf transference number of the Muon 

r / hsdafen. retpectively ud the grammes of solvent tranafenad per faraday of elec- 
' . tiicity were calculated using the following equations: 

IpT _ PL \ miQ0 Z ill Ak * (l) 

* c ~ \100 — p, m 100 -/>,“/ 10QW U M, 


(g — 1 




« In-zjl — Ip?\w 



.25 .50 .75 1.00 1.25 

Motet H Cl ptr lOOOg of Solution 


Fio. 1.—Cation transference number plotted against moles HC1 per 1000 g 
of solution in aqueous solution at 25 °C. 



0 0.25 0.50 0.75 100 1.25 

Motet HCI per lOOOg of Solution 

Fig. 2.—Grammes of water transported from anode to cathode per faraday of electricity 
plotted against moles HCI per 1000 g of solution in aqueous solution at 25°C. 


In pure water, the moles of water transported per faraday could be ra lm iMted by 
dividing equation (3) by the molecular weight of water. In pure ethanol a similar 
calculation aould be made. This could not be done in the case of mixed solvents since 
no molecular weight could be calculated for the solvent in the solvation sheath. 

In Table 1 are the data for Figs. 1 and 2. Figs. 1 and 2, respectively, give the cation 
transference numbers and grammes of water transferred per faraday from the anode 
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Tp THE CATHODE FOR HQ SOLUTE IN WA1ZR 


.. 

cooc.hci 
moles per 
IOOO5 of 
solution 

01014 1 

0*1014 0*1542 

0-1983 

0*1983 

iJ 

i 

01988 

.. /■ 

0-1988 r 

Zm 

13*243 13-243 — 

_ 

13*489 

12*434 

. 12434 ' ■ 


13-246 13*250 — 

— 

13-491 

12442 

12-436 - * 

Ag* 

0*40203 

0*42053 * 0*43093 

0-40106 

0*40522 

0-42530 

0-40557 

Agt 

0*40293 

0-41947 0*43120 

0*40006 

0*40411 

0-42557 

0-40520 

F x 10 * 

3*731 

3*893 3*996 

3*713 

3*751 

3-944 

3 *.758 

pT 

0*36960 

0*36960 0*56214 

0*72311 

0*72311 

0-72482 

0-72482 

Pi 

0*31439 

0*31337 0*50413 

0-67024 

0-66897 

0.66758 

0-66758 

w 

206*8915 211*7376 208*7526 

209-3526 

208*5993 

210-1279 

202-7667 

t e 

0-835 

0*842 0*836 

0-824 

0*831 

0*842 

0-853 

*a 

0165 

0*158 0-164 

0*176 

0*169 

0-158 

0-147 

d n 

1*00188 

1*00188 — 

— 

1*00737 

1-00685 

1*00685 

d. 

1*00157 

1*00159 — 

— 

1*00730 

1*00654 

1-00658 

AGg.<> 

0*00 16-4 — 

— 

-16*5 

19-7 

— 8*2 

a*e 0 

0-00 

091 — 

— 

—0*92 

1-09 

-0-45 

Cone. HC1 







moles per 
1000 5 of 

0-2975 

0-3579 1 

0-3579 

0*4002 

0*4981 

0*4981 

solution 









_ 

_ 

13*373 

— 


«0 

— 

— 

— 

13*380 

— 

— 

Ag, 

0-41228 

0*30402 

0*41330 

0*43055 

— 

0*33384 

Ag, 

0-41212 

0*30373 

0-41350 

043109 

0*31354 

0-33507 

F x 10* 

3-821 

2-817 

3*832 

3*993 

2*906 

3*100 

F* 

1-08469 

1*30487 

1*30487 

1*45914 

1*81615 

1-81615 

p i 

1-02963 

1*26491 

1*24992 

1-40040 

1*77389 

1*77316 

W 

210-9046 

209*7328 210*4253 203*0965 210*8287 

211*2487 

t. 

0-843 

0-827 

0*824 

0-831 

0*856 

0*819 

ta 

0-157 

0*173 

0*176 

0-169 

0144 

0*181 

d m 

— 

— 

— 

1*01087 

— 

— 

d. 

— 

— 

— 

1-01057 

— 

— 

ACh,o 

— 

— 

— 

11*4 

— 

— 

A<o 

— 

— 

— 

0*63 

— 

— 

Cone. HC1 







moles per 
10001 of 

0-7067 

0-7067 

0-7355 

0-9537 

1-2617 

1*2617 

solution 







*« 


13*051 


13*430 

_ 

13-025 

«• 

— 

13*057 

— 

13*436 

— 

13-027 

Agi 

0*30059 

0*32731 

0-40148 

0-41741 

0-33270 

0-33596 

Ag* 

0*30065 

0*32742 

0*40165 

0-41875 

0-33219 

0-33504 

F x 10* 

2*788 

3*034 

3*722 

3*875 

3*082 

3-110 

FT 

2*57666 

2*57666 

2*68174 

3-47746 

4*60009 

4-60009 

F* 

2*53470 

1 2*53291 

2*62986 

3*42404 

4*55914 

4*55812 - 

IF 

210*8741 

211-0808 211-1581 213-4053 213-1040 

215*6061 

t< 

0*851 

0809 

0*829 

0*836 

0*814 

0-837 

r. 

0*149 

0*191 

0*164 

0*164 

0*186 

0*163 

d m 

_ 

1*01625 

— 

1-02073 

— 

1*02597 

d. w 

— 

1*01625 

— 

1*02048 

— 

1*02556 

ACS,o 

— 

5*3 

— 

7*5 

— 

5*3 

AW*fo 

— 

0-29 

— 

0*42 

— 

0*29 
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tkm k evident from data shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The lack of significant dependence 
of trans ference number on concentration agrees well with the existing literature. 

• The data of Fig. 1 can be easily explained in view of the data of Fig. 2. The data 
of Fig. 2 shows no change in solvation with change in concentration, therefore, the 
ions keep the same relative size and mobility. The data of Fig. 2 at first does not 
appear to agree with the existing theory that solvation is higher at lower concentra¬ 
tion^ but since most of the current is carried by hydrogen ions moving by Grotthus 


Table 2._Hittorf transference numbers and grammes of solvent traioported from the 

anode to the cathode for HC1 SOLUTE 


Weight 

percent 

Ethanol 

12*2 

12*2 

25*3 

25*3 

55*7 

55*7 

88*0 

88-0 

Cone. HCI 









moles per 
1000 g of 
solution 

0*1473 

0*1473 

0-1907 

01907 

0-1947 

0*1947 

0*2032 

0-2032 

OLm 

12*453 

_ 

12-921 

12*921 

6*534 

0*534 

4*802 

4*802 

Oa 

12*469 

— 

12*924 

12*923 

6*541 

6*541 

4*815 

4*816 

Agi 

0*40873 

0*38800 

0*31557 

0*32947 

0*32786 

0*33980 

0*31004 

0*31001 

Ag f 

0*41084 

0*38852 

0*31584 

0-32650 

0*32748 

0*33859 

0*31092 

0*31141 

F X 10* 

3-799 

3*599 

2*926 

3*040 

3*037 

3*144 

2*878 

2-880 

F, m 

0*53695 

0-53695 

0*69515 

0-69515 

0*70991 

0*70991 

0*74094 

0*74094 

P, m 

0*47894 

0*48277 

0*64480 

0*64173 

0*66313 

0*66135 

0*69872 

0*69719 

W 

202*0591 

204-6821 

198*6533 

198*2695 

186*4152 

189*2168 

170*0728 

170*4381 

tr 

0*851 

0*850 

0*944 

0*962 

0*793 

0*807 

0*690 

0*715 

U 

0149 

0*150 

0*056 

0*038 

0*207 

0*193 

0*310 

0-285 

1-01250 

— 

0-96020 

0*96020 

0*90688 

0*90688 

0*82603 

0*82603 

da 

1*01277 

— 

0*95930 

0*96003 

0*90652 

0*90661 

0*82581 

0*82590 

25-6 


47*3 

— 20*2 

65*7 

55*4 

147*9 

148-2 


type conduction, a change in solvation might not be significant enough to show in the ' 
case of the predominance of this type of conduction. This is because very little solvent 
is actually moving since hydrogen ions transferred by Grotthus conduction convey no 
solvent. 

Another explanation of this independence of concentration might be that the 
hydrogen ion and chloride ion lose solvation at compensating rates with change in 
concentration. Therefore, the net relative size would be the same and hence the 
transference number as well as the net solvation change would remain the same. 

In Table 2 are recorded the data plotted in Figs. 3 and 4. Figs. 3 and 4, respec¬ 
tively, give the cation transference number and the grammes of solvent transported 
from the anode to the cathode per faraday as a function of weight per cent ethanol at 
about 0-19 mole hydrochloric acid per 1000 g of solution. 

In Fig. 3 the transference number of the cation at first increases to a maximum at 
about 25 weight per cent ethanol and then decreases regularly to 99-7 weight per cent 
ethanol. This increase chn be explained as due to the increase in the viscosities of the 

<M $ H. Rbsenfbuj and B. Reinhold, Z. Phys. Chem. 68,440 (1910). 

(b) Z. Szabo. Mag. chem. F6ly. 41,52. 

H. Uuch, Z. Phys. Chem. A168,141 (1934). 
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Weight Per Cent Ethanol 

Fig. 3.—Cation transference number at 0*7 weight per cent HC1 plotted 
against weight per cent ethanol in solvent at 25°C. 
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Fig. 4.—Calculated grams of solvent transferred from anode to cathode per faraday of 
electricity at 0-7 weight per cent HCI plotted against weight per cent ethanol in solution 

at 25°C 


not affected very much out to 25 weight per cent ethanol, the chloride ion would be 
slowed down by this viscosity increase and make the mobility of the hydrogen ion 
relatively greater. 

Beyond 25 weight per cent ethanol, the decrease in Grotthus conduction and 
increase in solvation mass of the hydrogen ion (see Fig. 4) cause a decrease in the ; 
transference number of the hydrogen ion. Further decrease in the transference number 
of the hydrogen is brought about by a decrease in the viscosity of the mixture above 
45 weight per cent ethanol. This decrease is continued on out to 99*7 weight per eeni 
ethanol. 
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• V'. The data of Fig. 4 indicates an increase in the mass of solvent carried by the hydro- 

jon up | 0 88 weight per cent ethanol. This is quite different from the sine-hke 
curves previously obtained.**""®* From water to 25 weight per cent ethanol the increase 
is rather small so that it can be explained as an exchange, in those hydrogen ions 
• ■ • moving normally and not by Grotthus conduction, of water in the hydrogen ton 
solvation sheath for ethanol. Next a decrease would be expected due to a similar 
exchange on the chloride ion, but instead a more rapid increase was found. This as 
well as the continual increase up to 88 weight per cent ethanol is probably due mostly 
to a decrease in Grotthus type conduction. This would let more solvated hydrogen 
ions move through the solution and consequently convey more solvent from anode to 
cathode. Replacement of water by ethanol in the solvent sheath of the normally 
moving hydrogen ions could play some part. 


Table 3.—Hittorf transference numbers and grammes of solvent transported from the 

ANODE TO THE CATHODE FOR HC1 SOLUTE IN 99-7 WEIGHT PER CENT ETHANOL 


Cone. HC1 
moles per 
1000 g of 
solution 

01492 

0-2919 

0-2919 

0-3206 

0-4561 

0-5033 

0-6413 

AU 

5-523 

_ 

-Hi- 

5-433 

5-521 

_ 

6-251 

*a 

5-509 

— 

— 

5-445 

5-537 

— 

6-268 

Ag, 

0-31280 

0*32279 

0-31516 

0-40534 

0-41249 

0-39557 

0-41034 

Ag, 

0-31181 

0-32514 

0*31644 

0-40534 

0-41179 

0-39492 

0-41009 

Fa 10 s 

2-895 

3-003 

3'927 

3*757 

3-820 

3*664 

3-803 

f? 

0-54384 

1 -06423 

1-06423 

1-16902 

1 66294 

1-83492 

2-33818 


0-50158 

1-02048 

1-02048 

1-11458 

1-60460 

1-77899 

2-27911 

W 

167-3488 

164-6062 

164-4874 

166-6707 

168-8217 

166-6069 

167-5381 

u 

0-674 

0-665 

0-681 

0-670 

0-719 

0-710 

0-730 

fa 

0-326 

0-335 

0-329 

0-330 

0-281 

0-290 

0-270 

d„ 

0-79806 

— 

— 

0-79952 

0-80602 

— 

0-803502 

A . 

0*79383 

— 

— 

0-79835 

0-80581 

— 

0-804267 

ACitOH 

1441 

— 

— 

138-9 

112-0 


63-4 


3-1 

— 

— 

30 

2-4 

— 

1-4 


The lack of any apparent change in solvation from 88 to 99-7 weight per cent 
ethanol is either because Grotthus conduction has completely disappeared and all 
water in the solvation sheaths have been replaced by ethanol (though the latter is 
unlikely) or the reference substance is being incorporated into the solvation sheath 
of the hydrogen ion. In the case of lithium chloride this last reason was assumed to 
be the case.* 3 * 

The data for Figs. 5 and 6 are recorded in Table 3. Figs. 5 and 6, respectively, 
give the cation transference and grammes of ethanol transported from anode to 
cathode per faraday plotted against moles of hyrochloric acid per 1000 grammes of 
solution in 99-7 weight per cent ethanol. Together the data of Figs. 5 and 6 can be 
explained very well. 

From 0-15 to 0-32 mole hyrochloric acid per 1000 grammes of solution there is no 
appreciable'change in either transference number or solvation. This would be 
expected since a change in solvation would change the relative size of the solvated 
ions and therefore change the transference number. From 0-32 to 0-64 mole hydro¬ 
chloric acid per 1000 g of solution a smooth increase in cation transference number is 



observed as well as a smooth decrease in grams of solvent transported from anode to" v 
cathode. This indicates a decrease in relative solvation of the hydrogen jpo and 
therefore the hydrogen ion will be smaller relative to the chloride ion and therefore : >' 
more mobile. v " 





Fig. 5.— -Cation transference number plotted against moles HC1 per 1000 
99*7 weight per cent ethanol solution at 25 °C. 



Fig. 6 .—Grammes of ethanol transported from anode to cathode per faraday of 
electricity plotted against moles HC1 per 1000 g of solution in 99*7 weight per cent ethanol 

solution at 25 °C. 


ACCURACY AND PRECISION 

From comparing cation transference numbers at equal salt concentrations the 
average deviation is ±1-0 per cent which is well within the ±2*0 per cent accuracy 
of the method. Not enough values of grams of solvent transferred at equal salt 
concentrations exist to determine precision, but a value of ±25 per cent on accuracy 
is probably a good value. < 
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THE LITHIUM ALUMINIUM HYDRIDE-ETHYL ' 
ETHER SYSTEM AT 25° C*. 
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Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13 
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Abstract—The vapour pressure-composition isotherm for the lithium aluminum hydride-ethyl ether 
system was determined at 23°C using vacuum line techniques. The vapour pressure of the solid-liquid 
region was determined as a function of the temperature, and these data give a value of 8170 cal/m for 
the heat of vaporization of ether from the two-phase system. The possibility of a liquid compound 1 
LiAJH 4 n(C,H s ),0 is discussed. The solubility of lithium aluminum hydride in ethyl ether was found 
to be much greater than that reported in the literature. 

INTRODUCTION 

The usual solvents for lithium aluminium hydride are diethyl ether, tetra hydrofuran, 
pyridine, dioxane and dimethyl ether of ethylene glycol. The object of the present 
study was to measure the vapour-pressures of solutions of lithium aluminium hydride 
in diethyl ethyl to determine whether or not a complex, as a well defined species, i6 
formed. Search of the literature revealed reports of the existence of etherates of 
closely analogous compounds, namely, those of LiBH 4 , (l_sl LiBH 4 *2(CHa)jO, LiBH 4 * 
(CHa) a O, (LiBHJj^CHgjjO, LiBH 4 (C*H 5 ) ? 0 and (UBH^CjH^O. Wiberg, et 
al. w reported the existence of mono and dietherates of lithium aluminium hydride: 
LiAlH 4 -2(C g H 6 ) s O (in the temperature range -60°—25°C), LiAlH^QH^O (in 
the temperature range —15°C to a temperature somewhere below 40°Q. However, 
it is not clear how Wiberg et al. established the molecular formula of these substances. 

RESULTS AND, DISCUSSION 

Vapour-pressure-composition data at 24*95°C are given in Table 1. Composition' 
is expressed in terms of the ratio of number of moles of ether in the solid or liquid 
phase to the number of moles of lithium aluminium hydride. These results check well 
with those of three other experiments at temperatures 25*00 ± 0*01°C, 24*95 ± 0*01°C 
and 24*71 ± 0*01°C. The vapour-pressure-composition isotherms are shown in Fig. 1. 

The curve at 25°C may be interpreted as showing a saturation plateau of solid 
lithium aluminium hydride in contact with solution followed by the curve for the 
unsaturated solution. According to the results of four experiments, the plateau 
intersects the unsaturated solution curve at between 1*14 and 1*35 for the mole ratio. 
The solubility of lithium aluminium hydride calculated from this mole ratio is about . 

* This work was sponsored by the U.$. Army Research Office (Durham) 
n) H, I. Schlesinger, H. C. Brown, H. R. Hoekstra and L. R. Rapp. /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 75,195 (1953). 
4W G. W. Schaeffer, T. L. JColskj and D. L. Ekjtedt, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . 79, 3912 (1957).- 
w T. L. Kolski, H. B. Moore, L. E. Roth, K. J. Martin and G. W, Schaeffer,/. Amer. Chenu Soc , S8, 549 

(1958). 

U) E. Wibsro, H. Noth and R. Uson, Z. Nawrforsch. 11 b, 488 (1956). 
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41 gper 100 1 of diethyl ether and is much greater than the value, w (25-30 g per 100 g 
of ether) reported in the literature. 

Table 1.—Vapour-pressure isotherms for the lithium aluminium-diethyl 

Ether System at 24’95 ± 0'01°C ? 


Mole ratio* 

Mole ratio! 

Vapour-pressure (mm.) 

319 

3-25 

495*7 

1*89 

1*92 

372*6 

1-65 

1*68 

299*3 

1*49 

1*51 

239*7 

1-38 

1*40 

199*9 

112 

1*14 

139*9 

0-89 

0*90 

140*0 

0*55 

0*56 

140*0 

0-20 

0*20 

139*9 

0003 

0003 

29*7 

0*00 

000 

0*0 


* Calculated from weight of sample and total weight of ether removed 
from the sample flask, 
t Calculated from aluminium analysis data. 



Fig. 1.—Vapour-pressure-composition isotherms for the lithium aluminium hydride-ethyl 

ether system. 

An alternative interpretation of Fig. 1 is that the plateau represents lithium 
aluminium hydride and ether vapour in equilibrium with a liquid etherate of lithium 
aluminium hydride. The etherate would have to be completely miscible with ether to 
explain the cqrve. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in trying to establish precisely the mole ratio 
of ether to lithium aluminium hydride at the point B. Whether the very small amount 
*** N, G. Gaylord, Reduction with Complex Metal Hydrides, p. 11. Interscience, New York (1956). 
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of precipitate or cloudiness present in the sample (and which could not te tv<riMk4 as 
des^bed in the experimental part) caused this variation is riot known. 

if the value for the plateau point B were a small integer or the ratio of shudl whole * 
numbers, this would support an interpretation of a simple stoichiometric complex. 
Our values for the mole ratio (1 *35-1*14) at the point B are not greatly different Item 
the result (a 1:1 complex) which Wiberg et o/. <4) reported. f 

At 0°C the pressure-composition isotherm in the vicinity of plateau point B shows 
a break at virtually the same value for the mole ratio as at 25°C. This offers somfc 
support for a complex, although it could be explained by a low value for the differential 
heat of solution of lithium aluminium hydride in the saturated solution. 


Table 2.—Plateau vapour pressures at various temperatures 


r(°C) 

P(cm) 

Direction of approach 

r°C 

P(cm) 

Direction of approach 

—23*6 

0*952 

Cooling 

23-28 

12*818 

Cooling 

—23*6 

0-937 

Warming 

23-28 

12-826 

Warming 

007 

3-832 

Cooling 

29-88 

17*297 

Cooling 

0*04 

3*945 

Wanning 

29*88 

17*290 

Wanning 

9*83 

6-5g 

Cooling 

42*74 

29*83 

Cooling 

9*84 

6-600 

Warming 

42*74 

29*83 

Wanning 


The vapour-pressure of the plateau was determined at several temperatures 
(Table 2). The plot of log P vs. 1 /T is linear, and the slope gives A17 VIP = 8,170 cal/ 
mole. Using 6,220 cal/mole for the heat of vapourization of pure ether, and assuming 
that the ether vapour is an ideal gas, one obtains the following approximate values for 
the thermodynamic quantities associated with the mixing of one mole of liquid ether 
with sufficient solid hydride to obtain the saturated solution (or liquid etherate); 
AH sa= —1,950, AF~ — 800 and A — 3-8e.u. This negative entropy change 
indicates a large amount of order in the solution. This is consistent with, but not proof 
of, the proposition that the liquid is a compound of well defined composition. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials. Lithium aluminium hydride was obtained from Metal Hydrides, Inc. Mallinckrodt 
diethyl ether was dried over sodium wire. 

Preparation of solution. Lithium aluminium hydride was pulverized in an atmosphere of dry 
nitrogen. A mixture of this lithium aluminium hydride and anhydrous diethyl ether was refluxed for 
6-8 hr under dry nitrogen. The resulting solution was allowed to settle, filtered through a sintered 
glass Alter stick under nitrogen pressure and then stored in a brown glass bottle fitted with a serum 
stopper and covered with wax. This served as the stock solution. 

In spite of precautions taken to keep moisture and carbon dioxide from the solution, the formation 
of a very small amount of cloudiness (insoluble material) in the solution could not be avoided. One 
difficulty is the high viscosity of concentrated solutions of lithium aluminium hydride in diethyl ether. 
This causes filtering difficulties. 

Introduction of the sample into the apparatus . A known volume, about 5 ml of the stock solution, 
was transferred in a dry-box by means of an hypodermic syringe into a serum capped, tared, small 
(110 ml) sample flask containing 10-15 ml of dry ether and a glass enclosed magnetic stirrer. The 
flask with the sample was weighed, the serum stopper was removed and the flask was quickly attached 
to the vacuum line apparatus, which had been previously flushed with dry nitrogen. The sample flask ' 
was then cooled in liquid nitrogen and the apparatus was degassed. 

The genera] techniques are similar to these described in Sandoson's monograph. m The apparatus 

( ** R. T. Sanderson, Vacuum Manipulation of Volatile Compounds , J. Wiley, New York (1948). 




' iv* ijimfinfly nnnitiTti nf turn vnliimr ratihrntrrt sections separated by a porous partition mercury valve. 
Sack section was provided with a manometer. 

Determination of isotherms. After the apparatus had been degassed the system was isolated from 
tike rest of the line by dosing the proper stock valves and raising the mercury level in the left manometer. 
The simple flask thermostated at temperatures dose to 25°C and in one experiment dose to 0°C. 
When equilibrium was attained the pressure reading on the manometer was measured by means of a 
eathetometer. 

Ether was transferred, a little at a time, to a standard bulb by opening the porous partition mercury 
valve. When the pressure in the standard bulb was within 2/3 of the vapour-pressure of pure ether, the 
ether in the standard bulb was transferred to an upper bulb. 

From the volume, pressure and temperature data the number of moles of ether removed from the 
reaction flask and the number of moles of ether present in the gas phase in the sample flask were 
calculated assuming ideal gas laws. 

When all the ether had been removed the residue of lithium aluminium hydride was taken out and 
allowed to stand exposed to the atmosphere for a day, during which time it underwent slow hydrolysis. 
The residue was then dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and analysed for aluminium by the gravi¬ 
metric oxide method 171 to determine the total amount of lithium aluminium hydride present in the 
sample. This analysis served as a check for the total amount of lithium aluminium hydride in the 
sample calculated from the weight of the sample and the total weight of ether removed from the re¬ 
action flask. 

All the necessaiy data thus having been obtained the composition was computed in terms of mdle 
ratio of ether present in liquid or solid phase to the total lithium aluminium hydride in the sample 
corresponding to each equilibrium vapour-pressure reading of the system in the reaction flask. 

Plateau vapour-pressure at various temperatures. The plateau vapour-pressures were determined 
by approaching each temperature from above (cooling) and also from below (warming). The average 
of the two vapour-pressures was used for calculating A/f v *p. 

17> A. Vogel, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis , p. 411. Longmans Green, New York (1951). 
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Abstract—The solubility of magnesium oxide in a variety of molten salts was determined by a 
visual method. Only mixtures containing cryolite or sodium metaphosphate were found to dissolve 
greater than 0*2 per cent of magnesium oxide. , ’ 

The direct electrolysis of magnesium oxide offers attractive commercial possibilities 
for the production of magnesium, due to the availability of the magnesium oxide ae & 
cheap raw material and its relatively low decomposition potential (Table 1). However, 
a successful commercial process using MgO has not been developed, partially because 


Table 1.—Theoretical decomposition potentials of maonesium oxide 

AND MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 


Reaction 

Decomposition potential 
(V) 

Reference 

MgCI,(liq.) - Mg(liq.) + Cl, 

2*50 @ 1000°K 

a) 

MgO - Mg + 1/20, 

2*45 @ 1000°K 

(2) 

MgO + C = Mg(liq.) + CO 

1 *52 @ 1000°K 

0 ) 


a suitable solvent for MgO has not been found. A number of investigations of the 
solubility of magnesium oxide in various melts are reported in the literature. However, 
many of the published values are not in agreement. The purpose of this work was to 
determine approximately the solubility of magnesium oxide in a variety of molten salt 
solvents. 

APPARATUS AND METHOD 

The Aluminum Laboratories Limited developed a method for determining the liquidus curves for 
the binary system cryolite-alumina'” * which could be adapted to magnesium oxide-molten salt 
systems. The method consisted of directing a beam of light through a clear melt of known cryolite- 
alumina composition and, as the melt cooled, observing with a telescope the first appearance at 
crystals. This method, with modifications, was used for the magnesium oxide solubility determina¬ 
tions reported herein. 

1 . Description of apparatus 

The molten solvent was contained in a 10 per cent rhodium-platinum crucible which fitted inside 
an electric crucible furnace. (See Fig. 1). Dimensions of the furnace chamber were 3 in. i.d. by 3$ in. 
deep. The furnace temperature was manually controlled to ±10°F by means of a rheostat. The 
crucible was supported in the furnace by a silica triangle formed by three 4 in. o.d. by 2 in. silica rods. 
The platinum, 10 per cent rhodium-platinum thermocouple was in a 4 in. protection tube, also of 10 
per cent rhodium-platinum, because of its greater rigidity. A light beam from an arc lamp was 
directed into the molten solvent, and the melt was observed through a telescope with a magnification 
of 20 diameters. 

• Research Department, Jersey Production Research Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

t School of Chemical Engineering, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

(1) K. K. Kelley, U.S. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 676 (194S). 

G. Fusbya, and S. Kunazo, /. Electrochem. Assoc . (Japan) 2, 76—81 (1934). Original not seen. 

Abstracted in Chem. Abstr. 28, 3307 (1934). 

w N. W. F. Phillips, R. H. Singleton, and E. A. Holungshead. S. Electrochem . Soc . 102, 690-692 

(W55). 
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' J -i tmtnnetor with automatic cold junction compensator that was calibrated for use with the above 
thermocouple, and a steel reflector for directing the Ught beam from the arc lamp into the furnace. 
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A 100 g sample of solvent was prepared and heated in the platinum crucible to a temperature at 
which a clear melt was obtained. Then the liquidus temperature of the solvent was determined by 
slowly coding the melt at a rate of approximately 1 °F per min while observing through the telescope 
the appearance of crystals. The temperature at which the first crystals began to form was recorded as 
the liquidus temperature of the solvent. Supersaturation was minimized by seeding the cooling melt 
with a few particles of magnesium oxide. The melt was stirred gently and continuously during the 
liquidus determination. 



A small amount of magnesium oxide from a weighed portion was added to the solvent. The 
temperature of the melt was increased until the melt was again clear. Then the melt was slowly cooled 
and the liquidus temperature of the system was determined in the same manner as the liquidus tem¬ 
perature or the solvent was determined, Again supersaturation was minimized by seeding with a few 
particles of magnesium oxide. A negligible amount of magnesium oxide was added during seeding. 
The liquidus temperature and the magnesium oxide content of the system was recorded. Additional 
magnesium oxide was added and again the liquidus temperature determined. Thus by repeating this 
procedure for each magnesium oxide addition a temperature-magnesium oxide solubility relationship 
was obtained for the desired temperature range, This range included the approximate temperatures 
from the liquidus temperature of the solvent to the temperature at which fuming occurred. All 
liquidus temperatures were established by duplicate determinations. 9 

The thermocouple was initially calibrated and regularly checked at the freezing point of reagent- 
grade sodium chloride which was taken to be 801 °C. The thermocouple calibration was also checked 
at the melting point of potassium chloride (776°C) and lithium chloride (613°C.) 

The accuracy of the solubility method and technique was checked by determining the solubility of 
aluminium oxide in cryolite. This system was chosen because the solubility of aluminium oxide in 
ayolite has been recently determined as 10 wt per cent at 963°C.‘»> Using this method and technique 
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With the exception of tho cryolite, the solvent constituents and magn esiu m oarido used in tbesote- - 
bitter determinations were anhydrous reagent-grade chemicals. The cryolite was taken from se l ected .• *, 
natural lump and had the following analysis as determined by Aluminum Laboratories Limited* 41 ; 




Loss pf ignition at 700°C. 
Fe 
Si 
Ca 

£ 

K 


Li 

Freezing point 


013% 

0-006% " 
0-007% 1 

0 - 01 % 

Not detected 
001 % 

0030% 

0-007% 

ioo9*c ± rc. 



RESULTS 


The results of this study are summarized in Tables 2 through 6. In these tables the 
solubility of magnesium oxide is often recorded as a maximum value. As an example, 
the solubility of magnesium oxide in the first listed solvent is recorded as “<0-05”, 
that is, the solubility lies between 0 and 0-05 wt per cent. More accurate determina¬ 
tions were not necessary for the purposes of this study because these solubilities were 
negligible. Any solvent dissolving less than 0-5 per cent magnesium oxide probably 
would not make a suitable electrolytic cell bath. 

It was found that magnesium oxide is appreciably soluble in molten mixtures of 
cryolite and sodium chloride. As a means of finding the optimum cryolite content, 
the solubilities of magnesium oxide in binary mixtures of cryolite and sodium chloride 
were determined as functions of composition and temperature. The solubilities are 
tabulated in Table 6. 


Table 2.—Solubility of magnesium oxide in pure haudes 


Composition 
of solvent 

wt (%) 

Liquidus temp, 
or MgO free 
solvent 
(°C) 

MgO 

solubility 

wt(%) 

Temp, at 
which MgO 
solubility 
was 

determined 

(°C) 

KF 

1000 

880 

<0*04 

890 

LiCl 

1000 

615 

<005 

688 

NaCI 

1000 

801 

<0*05 

900 

KC1 

1000 

774 

<0*05 

900 

MgCl, 

1000 

Hydrolysed with moisture in the atmosphere and 
resulting MgO was not miscible 

CaCI, 

100*0 

772 

0*05 

870 

SrClj 

100*0 

'870 

<005 

900 

KBr 

100*0 

730 

<0*05 

890 

NaBr 

100*0 

745 

004 

780 


The workers of the United States Bureau of Mines have conducted extensive 
research into the solubilities of MgO in molten alkali and alkaline earth fluoride and 
chloride systems. The only systems in which appreciable solubilities were found were 
those of magnesium oxide in magnesium chloride containing boric oxide. Later work 
has indicated that these were not true solubilities but suspensions due to the dispersing 
action of the boric oxide. 

<4) N. W. F. Phillips, Arvida, Quebec, Canada. Private communication (1956). 
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OF tfAtiNBOW OXS» IK BINARY MDCTOKBS OF FUKE HALHW 


Composition 
of solvent 

Wt (%) 

liquidus temp. 
orMgOftee 
solvent 
(°C) 

Mb° 

solubility 

Temp, at 
which MgO 
solubility 
was 

determined 

(°C) 

KF 

60-0 

768 

01 -0*2 

870 

NaF 

40*0 




KF 

67-4 

740 

<0*1 

870 

NaF 

32-6 




KF 

741 

740 

01 

870 

NaF 

25*9 




NaF 

52-3 

830 

0*05 

935 

CaF, 

47-7 




NaF 

69-6 

960 

<0*05 

975 

MgF, 

30-4 




UCI 

66-5 

563 

<0*05 

718 

NaCl 

33*5 




KO 

56*0 

372 

<0*05 

678 

ua 

44*0 




MgF, 

530 

Solvent not completely miscible at 970°C 

LiF 

47*0 




Caa, 

79*7 

603 

0*10 

853 

UCI 

20*3 




CaCl, 

600 

499 

<010 

850 

LiCI 

40*0 




CaCl, 

59*8 

845 

<0*05 

870 

KC1 

40*2 
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rhr- 

Composition 
of solvent 

Wt/% 

Liquidus temp, 
of MgO free 
'solvent 

CO 

MeOti 
solubility r 
wt<%) 

Temp, at ' 
which MgO . 
solubility 
was 

determined 

CO 

CaCl, 

990 

772 

0*18 

870 

AO, 

1*0 




CaCl, 

59-7 

845 

0*05 

870 

KQ 

40*1 




AO, 

0*2 




CaCl, 

59*6 

845 

005 

870 

KQ 

40*1 


0*10 

920 

AO, 

0-2 




NH 4 BF 4 

01 * 




MgF, 

70*2 

655 

2*0 

708 

NaPO, 

29*8 


3*9 

795 

KF 

99*9 

880 

004 

890 

kbf 4 

0*1 







* Fuming was noted, probably here to the decomposition of NH 4 BF 4 
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Table 6.—Solubility of maonesium oxide in mixtures 
OF CHYOUTE AND SODIUM CHLOIUDB 


Cryolite 

wt(%) 

NaQ 

wt(%) 

MgO added 
to mixture 
wt(%) 

Liquidus temp, 
of mixture 
(°C) 

80*0 

200 

0 

920 



2*94 

920 



3*40 

910 



3*85 

910 



4*30 

925 



4*77 

935 



5*20 

960 

700 

300 

0 

880 



2*37 

838 



2*94 

830 



4*00 

920 

68*5 

31*5 

0 

740 



0*52 

790 



105 

835 

600 

40*0 

0 

(MO 

0“0 



2*56 

820 



3*15 

880 

500 

500 

0 

802 



0*94 

795 



1-25 

790 



1*95 

810 



2*55 

870 
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Tbe fai^i solubilities reported by Beck,<«> Ghuw » and Bauxitbanya< 7 > were not 
found in this study. Beck reported the solubility of magnesium oxide in a melt of 
60 per cent potassium fluoride and 40 per cent sodium fluoride to be 11*4 per cent at 
67 TC. The Bureau of Mines researchers attempted to reproduce Beck’s work and 
found a solubility of only 0*5 per cent at 870°C. The solubility was found to be 0*1-0*2 
per cent during this study. 

Beck determined the solubility of magnesium oxide in the fluoride melt by use of 
M ind cell liquidus determinations. (B) The blind cell liquidus determinations rely upon 
the precipitation of relatively large amounts of magnesium oxide at the liquidus 
temperature. The latent heat of this precipitation causes a point of inflexion on the 
time-cooling temperature curve which is taken as the liquidus temperature. In many 
systems the precipitation is slight at the liquidus temperature and heavy precipitation 
does not occur until the temperature has dropped considerably below the visually 
observed liquidus temperature. This could account for the unusually large value of 
11*4 per cent at 677°C reported by Beck. 

TTie solubility of 0*1-0*2 per cent magnesium oxide in the potassium fluoride- 
sodium fluoride-melt at 870°C is of the same order of magnitude as the value of 0-5 per 
cent at 870°C reported by the Bureau of Mines. The Bureau of Mines’ value might 
have included some magnesium oxide in suspension which could account for the 
difference between the two values. Solubility values for magnesium oxide in other 
solvents investigated are in simitar agreement with the Bureau of Mines’ work. 

Grube reported the solubility of magnesium oxide in a melt of 30 per cent barium 
fluoride, 32 per cent sodium fluoride, and 18 per cent magnesium fluoride to be 1 per 
cent at approximately 750°C. From this study, a solubility of less than 0-05 per cent 
is indicated. Bauxitbanya reported the solubility of magnesium oxide in a melt 
of 48-3 per cent sodium chloride, 48-3 per cent calcium chloride and 3-4 per cent 
ammonium fluoride to be 10 percent. A maximum solubility of 0-05 per cent at 
890°C was found using the visual solubility method. 

Ilinskii and Antipine <8) reported the solubility of magnesium oxide exceeded 
10 per cent in a eutectic of S3 per cent magnesium fluoride and 47 per cent lithium 
fluoride. The Bureau of Mines workers reported a solubility of only 0-4 per cent* 8 ’ 
when they attempted to reproduce this work. The magnesium fluoride-lithium 
fluoride eutectic was not completely miscible of 970°C, the maximum temperature 
obtainable with the furnace used in this work. 


It was assumed in the solubility determinations that magnesium oxide precipitated 
at the liquidus temperature. In the event that some of the solvent constituents 
precipitated at the liquidus temperature, the reported magnesium oxide solubilities 
would be less than the actual values. 

A possible source of error in the results would be compositional changes due to 
evaporation Of the melt during the time period required to melt the solvent and to 
'*> E. Beck, Metallurgy, 5, 304 (1908). 

w G. Grube, 2. Elecktrochem, Agntw, Physik. Chem. 33,481-487 (1927). Abstracted in Chem. Abstr 
22,732(1928). 

1,1 M. Bauxitbanya, Hungarian Patent 135 408 (1949). Translated by R. M. Helmann, The John 
Crerar Library, Chicago (Aug. 30,1956). 

1,1 Unpublished U.S. Bureau of Mines War Minerals Report (1943). 

•*» K. K. Kelley, K. P. Mishchenko and A. I. Fenlinov, J. Applied Chem. (U.S.S.RX 19.363-370 
(1946). Abstracted in Chem. Abstr. 41, 1140d. ’ 

<u> Unpublished U.S. Bureau of Mines War Minerals Report (1943). 
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determine themagnesium oxide solubility. To minimize such error, the tempetafafe’ 
of the system was held below the temperature at which Aiming could he detected. < K 
Also, there could have been minor compositional changes in some of the melts due 4o ; 
reaction between constituents of the melt and the platinum crucible and/or the *■ 
constituents of the atmosphere. ’ ■ |( 1 ' 

Of the solvents investigated only those containing cryolite or sodium meta¬ 
phosphate (NaPOg) dissolved appreciable quantities of magnesium oxide. The others 
show little or no promise as solvents. A 60 per cent cryolite-40 per cent sodium 
chloride melt dissolved 3’15 per cent magnesium oxide at 880°C. The 60 per cent 
cryolite-40 per cent sodium fluoride melt dissolved 4*2 per cent magnesium oxide at 
962°C. A sodium metaphosphate-magnesium fluoride melt dissolved 4-8 per cent 
magnesium oxide at 880°F. The maximum solubility in any of the Remaining solvents 
was found to be 0-2 per cent. 


Acknowledgements —The authors would like to acknowledge the generous support of Mr. R. (if. 
Wheeler of the Standard Magnesium Corporation whose encouragement and financial support made 
this work possible. The co-operation of the U.S. Bureau of Mutes, in providing access to much 
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YIELD RATIOS FOR THE ISOMERIC PAIR ia "Te, 
ia Te PRODUCED IN ia Sb(42*) m Te 
NUCLEAR REACTION ' , 

S. J. Nassiff, S. Abecasis and A. Mocoroa 

Comiaidn Nacional dc Energia At6mica, Buenos Aires 
and 

Dto. de Ffsica de la Universidad Nacional de la Plata, La Plata 
{Received b July 1961) 

Abstract—The cross-section ratio for the isomeric pair M1 *Tc, lll Te produced in the l *8b(</,2«) “Te 
nuclear reaction has been determined experimentally for deuterons from 9 up to 28 MeV. 

Nuclear reactions are usually considered as proceeding by intermediate formation 
of a compound nucleus at low energies, <30 Mev. 

If energetically possible the nucleus emits one or more particles and generally 
the residual nucleus remains in an excited state from which it reaches the ground or 
isomeric state through a gamma cascade. 

At low energies of the nuclear projectile the spins of the target nucleus and of 
the isomers are the most important factors for determining the population ratio of 
the isomeric states. The isomer whose spin is closest to the spin of the compound 
nucleus will be favoured. At higher energies, where the compound nucleus is produced 
with a wider spin range, this effect is not so remarkable.* 2 " -6 * 

The statistic theory suggests that the above mentioned ratio should approach 
the statistical weights ratio of the isomeric states.* 7,8 * 

In this work, the ratio of the yields of the isomeric pair Te mm , m Te, formed in 
the 121 Sb(rf,2rt) 121 Te nuclear reaction is studied as a function of the energy of the 
bombarding particle. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

a. Bombarding procedure 

Samples of antimony oxide were irradiated in the internal beam of the 180 cm synchrocyclotron 
of the C.N.E.A. (Buenos Aires) with deuterons from 9 up to 28 MeV energy. 

The experiment was performed using the stacked foil technique. The Sb,O a was slurried on silver 
foils of approximately 30 mg/cm 8 which wei then folded" over and stacked together. The deuteron 
energy on each sample of the stack was calculated from Rich and Madey range-energy curves.’ 81 

The exposure was performed at the orbit corresponding to 28*1 MeV. The maximum spread of 
the beam was estimated to be dz 1 *2 MeV, for 28-1 MeV energy. The modification of the curvature 
across the target was not enough to change the thickness of the absorber traversed by the particles. 

Owing to the flux variations throughout the different thickness of the target the excitation function 
of each single isomer was not determined. 

cl * J. M. Blait and V. F. Weisskopf, Theoretical Physics. J. Wiley, New York (1932). 
w B. Linder and R. James, Phys. Rev. 114, 322 (1959). 

*** R. M. Diamond, J. W. Meadows and R. A. Sharp, Phys. Rev. 102, 190 (1956). 

(4> J. R. Huizenoa and R. Vanderbosch, Phys. Rev. 120, 1305 (1960). 

*** A. C. Pappas and R. A. Sharp, J. Jnorg. Nucl. Chem. 10, 173 (1959). 

w S, M. Bailey: A.E.C.U. U.S. Report UCRL 8710 (1959). 

i7) E. Segr£ and A. C Helmholtz: Revs. Mod. Phys. 21,271 (1949). 

,w H. B. Levy. Fh. D. Thesis, Report UCRL 2305 (1953). 

*•* M. Rich and R. Madey, Report UCRL 2301 (1954). 
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The stable isotopesfor antimony are: in Sb (57-25 per cent) and ,t0 Sb (4275 per cent). On account 
of the different cross-sections for the (d t 4n) and (dpi) reactions the m Te activity from u *Sb(d,4n) 
m Te reaction is negligible in regard to the *“Sb(d,2ff) wl Te reaction activity. 

b« Chemical separation 

The irradiated antimony tri-oxide was dissolved in 6N HC1 and tellurium carrier was added. After 
the reduction with HBr, metallic tellurium was precipitated with hydrazmehydrochloride. 

The precipitate was dissolved and reprecipitated several times always using antimony as hold¬ 
back-carrier. 

c. Counting procedure 

The decay scheme* 101 of lfl Te is sketched in Fig. 1. 


Te ,2,m (l54d) 



0*296 

0*214 


0 


Fig. I.—Disintegration scheme of mWm Te 


By measurement of the 0*214 and 0*575 MeV y-rays, the populations of the 154 and 17 days half- 
lives levels respectively can be determined. 

The y-spectra were obtained with a 2 in. x 2 in. Nal (Tl) scintillation counter coupled to a one 
channel pulse height analyser. 

Fig. 2 shows as example the gamma spectrum of lllm/lll Te corresponding to a 18*7 ± 0*3 MeV 
deuteron energy measured 72 days after irradiation. Peaks corresponding to 0-575,0-506,0*214 and 
0-159 MeV energies are observable. The two first peaks correspond to radiation emitted in the ground 
level disintegration of the in Te; the 0*214 MeV ray to the de-excitation of the isomeric state and the 
0*159 MeV ray is from 1M Te produced in the u# Sb(d,2/0 l,> Te reaction. 

The areas under the 0*214 and 0-575 MeV photopeaks were integrated graphically. Counting 
corrections and those corresponding to the disintegration scheme were made in order to calculate the 
relative intensities of the two levels under investigation. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The values of the cross section ratios for the excited [(11 /2) —] and ground (i+) 
levels with contribution of the intermediate level (f +), for different deuteron energies, 
are given in Table 1. 

The a{\ 1/2)/ (q\ 4 - <r|) (indicated as oJa B ) represent an average of data obtained at 
different times from the end of irradiation. The listed errors are the deviation of 
the single values from the average. 

' In Fig. 3 the <r OT /<r B ratio is shown as a function of the deuteron energies. A slight 
increase in the population of the highest spin level is noticeable with growing deuteron 
energy. This is in agreement with earlier experimental work 1 * - ®*, i.e. at low deuteron 
energies the states of the residual nucleus closest to the spin of the target nucleus are 
the most favoured. 


,,w D- Strominger, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaborg, Revs. Mod. Phys. 30, 585 (1958). 



Yield ratio* fey the iwmerk; pair ln "Te, ul Te produced in l “Sb(<<, 2aJ“*Te nuclear reaction 



Fig. 2y-spectrum of lllm/m Tccorresponding to 18-7 MeVdeuteron energy, measured 
72 days after the end of irradiation. 


Table 1. 


Deuteron energy 
(MeV) 

a ml a h 

27-30 ± 0-1 

0-793 ± 0 087 

25-80 ± 01 

0-747 db 0-064 

24-20 ± 0-2 

0-653 ± 0 079 

22-80 ± 0-2 

0-720 ± 0-093 

21-50 ± 0-1 

0-720 dr 0-060 

20-30 ± 0-1 

0-623 ± 0-024 

18-70 ± 0-3 

0-653 ± 0-032 

16-60 ± 0-2 

0-603 ± 0 009 

14-30 ± 0-3 

0-560 ± 0-015 

11-70 ±0-3 

0-470 ± 0-025 

9-20 ± 0-2 

0-560 ± 0-095 
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Flo. 3.—<r Ja t ratio as a function of the deuteron energies. 
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It is not possible to conclude if this ratio tends to the limit (2/ m + l)/(2/„ + 1 
+ TJi + l) <7 - 8> , were I m , /, and /, are the spins of the metastable, ground and inter¬ 
mediate states respectively. 



Spin of compound nucleus 

Fjo. 4, Distribution of angular momentum in compound nuclei for deuteron energies 
of 10*90,1511 and J780MeV 


Assuming that every particle penetrating into the potential barrier is captured, 
the angular momentum distribution of the compound nucleus was calculated from; 


i +* J+S 

or(/, E) = ttA 2 ^ j; 


*«ST7- r « 


where T,(E) is the barrier transmission coefficient of a particle with orbital angular 
momentum / and energy E. 

S is the spin entrance-channel. 

J is the angular momentum of the compound nucleus. 

I is the spin of the target nucleus. 
s is the spin of the deuteron. 
g(S) is the statistical weight for S. 

»* 4 shows such distribution for incident deuteron energies of 10-90 MeV 

15-11 MeV and 17-84 MeV (in the centre-of-mass system). 

i. tren ^ observed from the curves in Fig. 4 agrees with the experimental results 
sketched m Fig. 3. 

aUtb0 ” are 0bli8ed thC S^^lotron group who kindly performed 
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RADIOCHEMICAL STUDIES OF ISOTOPES 
OF ANTIMONY AND TIN IN THE .MASS 
REGION 127-130 

E. Hageb 0 *, A. KjELBERGt and A. C. PappasJ 
Department of Chemistry, University of Oslo, Blindern, Norway 

and 

The Gustaf Werner Institute for Nuclear Chemistry, Uppsala, Sweden 

(Received 24 July 1961; in revised form 4 September 1961) 

Abstract—Rapid radiochemical methods based on isopropyl ether-hydrochloric acid extraction for 
separation of antimony from enriched tellurium targets, and on ethyl ether-ammonium thiocyanate 
extraction for separation of tin from fission product mixture were developed. Antimony daughters 
were periodically milked from tin by stripping of the ether phase with ammonium thiocynate. 

The nuclides reported are: 9-9 ± 0-5 min l,am Sb, 9*9 ± 0*5 hr lt8 ®Sb, 7*1 ± 0*4 min la0fl, Sb, 
33 ± 2 min U0 °Sb, 4*6 ± 0*4 min and 2*2 ± 0*2 hr ll7 Sn, 57 ± 4 min Ui Sn, and 8*8 ± 0*6 min and 
1*0 ± 0*1 hr u, Sn. 

Assignment of isomeric states in li7 Sn and U9 Sn cannot be made with present evidence. 

The principal groups of nuclear isomers appear just below the closed nucleon shells 
(50, 82, 126) where two levels of very different spin compete for the ground state. 
Thus the odd-neutron nuclei with less than 82 neutrons have low ground-state spins 
(sfc or iff) and due to the proximity of the A( 11/2) level, isomerism will be possible in 
the corresponding isotopes of tin and antimony as well as tellurium, iodine, xenon 
and cesium. 

The isomerism in isotopes of tellurium and heavier elements is well established. 
For isotopes of tin and antimony in the mass region 126-130, however, contradictory 
observations have been reported, not only where isomerism is concerned but also 
with respect to half-lives, genetic relationships and mass assignments. Isotopes of 
antimony in the mass region 131 to 134 have independently been studied by Cook (1) 
and by Pappas. (2 » 3) Their results are in all aspects in full agreement. The isotopes of 
tin in the mass region 130 to 132 have only been studied by Pappas and Wiles. <4) 
Due to the short half-lives of these isotopes of tin and antimony, further informa¬ 
tion seems to be limited by the availability of rapid chemical methods for their 
isolation. This particularly refers to those nuclides that can only be produced through 
fission and spallation reactions. 

On the basis of experience gained through earlier work <a » 4) and during the investiga¬ 
tion of fission yields in this mass region, (S) it was found fruitful to continue studies of 

• Present address: The Gustaf Werner Institute for Nuclear Chemistry, 
t Research Fellow, Royal Norwegian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
t Permanent address: Department of Chemistry, University of Oslo. 
tl) G. B. Cook Report AERE C/R-729 (1951). 

A. C. Pappas Phys. Rev. SI, 299 (1951). 

m A. C. Pappas Report AECU-2806, MIT-LNS-63 (1953), (Inaugural Dissertation, University of 
Oslo). 

,4) A C. Pappas and D. R. Wiles /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2,69 (1956). 
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II* 

isotopes of tin and antimony with mass number 127-130. Some of the results of the 
present work, the observation of isomerism in antimony-128 and antimony-130, have 
been reported as personal communications to collectors of nuclear data* 5 - 9 ' 71 
and also briefly described in reference (8). 

Previous studies of isotopes of antimony with mass number 127—130 

In 19S1 Barnes and Freedman** 1 found 40 min and 9 hr antimony activities in a 
fission mixture but did not assign a mass number to the former. The 9 hr activity, 
however, was given mass number 126 from the observed change in the activity ratio 
9 hr Sb **Mo when going from thermal to 14 MeV neutron-induced fission of 
ur anium. In the decay of the 9 hr activity, however, Fraenz et al. m were able to 
identify the y-ray from the first excited level in tellurium-128. Thus the 9 hr activity 
should be ascribed to antimony-128. 

Isotopes of antimony with half-life of about 10 min, also with contradictory mass 
assignments, have been reported by different authors. Barnes and Freedman**' 111 
proposed mass number 126 or 130 for a 10 min activity found in fission, and Pappas** 1 
reported a half-life of about 12 min for an activity decaying to stable tellurium. Of 
the two possible mass assignments 128 and 130, the latter was suggested on the basis 
of fission yield measurements. During' studies of short-lived isotopes of tin Pappas 
and Wiles* 41 measured the half-life of antimony-130 in samples milked from fission- 
product tin and found it to be 9-2 min. 

An activity with a half-life of about 10 min and mass number 130 was also reported 
by Fraenz et al. m Subsequently a study of the y-spectrum of the 10 min activity 
indicated, however, that the mass assignment should be changed to 128.* 101 The latter 
assignment was supported by Winchester* 181 as a result of a study of long-lived tin 
isotopes in fission and on the basis of measured fission yield of its mother nuclide, the 
57 min tin. 

It appears that antimony activities with a half-life of about 10 min cannot all be 
ascribed to either antimony-128 or antimony-130. Thus the picture seems highly 
complex and has not been improved by Bosch* 141 who quite recently reported 330 min 
for the half-life of antimony-130. 

This review has been concerned only with antimony isotopes of odd neutron 
number. These are the isotopes in which nuclear isomerism should occur, and this 
phenomenon might be responsible for the present confusion. In the mass region 
concerned, the isotopes of even neutron number, i.e. 93 hr 127 Sb, 4-6 hr 12 *Sb and 
22 min ^Sb, are all well known and no discrepancy has been reported. 

'*’ D- Strominoer, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaborc Table of Isotopes, Revs. Mod . Phvs. 30. 585. 

(1958). 7 

(l * W. H. Sullivan Trilinear Chart of Nuclides, USAEC, Washington 1957 and revisions. 

K. Way, G. Andersson, C. H. Fuller, N. B. Gove, J. B. Marion, C. L. McGinnis and M. Yamada 

Nuclear Data Sheets, NAS-NRC, Washington (1958) and later. 

<•' A. C. Pappas Beltr.Phys. Chem. d . 20. Jahrh.: L. Meitner, O. Hahn, M. von Laue z. 80. Gcburt- 

stag, p. 85, Fr. Vieweg, Braunschweig (1959). 

"> J. W. Barnes and A. J. Freedman Phys. Rev . *4,365 (1951). 

I. Fraenz, J. Rodriquez and R. Radicella Z. Naturforsch. 11 a. 1037 (1956). 

'**' J. W. BARNEsTPersonal communication to C. D. Coryell (1953) quoted in Reference (3). 

,1 *' I. Fraenz, J. Rodriguez and H. Carminatti Z. Naturforsch. 10 a, 82 (1955). 

J. Winchester Progress Report MIT-LNS, p. 14, Aug. (1955). 

,u> H. Bosch Semi-annual Report UCRL-8867 p. 40 (1958). 
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Previous studies on isotopes of tin with mass number 127-130 

Till activities with 50 min and 1*5 hr half-lives were first reported by Barnes apd 
F«Bffi^AN <9) who assigned to these activities the mass numbers 126 and 127 respectively 
by studying their antimony daughters* Fraenz et al (w found a tin activity with a 
half-life of 57 min and gave it mass number 130. Later' 1 *) these authors ascribed this 
activity to tin-128. This was done by identification in the decay of its antimony 
daughter of the y-ray from the first excited state in tellurium-128. This assignment 
was also corroborated by Winchester <M) through fission-yield measurements. 
Carminatti et al. m report a half-life of 2*05 hr for tin-127 instead of 1*5 hr when 
produced by fast-neutron irradiation of tellurium. 

For 4*6 hr “•Sb Pappas ( 3) found a low fission yield, which could be expkined4f its 
tin parent has a relatively long half-life (minutes). This explanation was supported 
by Barnes (11) who found indications that the half-life of tin-129 may be of the order 
of several minutes. 

The isotopes of tin with mass number 130 and higher have only been studied by 
Pappas and Wiles W) . They reported 2*6 min for the half-life of tin-130. 

As in the isotopes of antimony one should expect nuclear isomerism to be present 
in isotopes of odd number, but no isomerism has yet been reported beyond mass 
number 125. 

With the exception of a few experiments carried out at the Institute for Nuclear 
Research in Amsterdam in 1955, the experiments reported in this paper were per¬ 
formed at the authors’ institutions in different periods during the years 1955 to 1960. 

ISOTOPES OF ANTIMONY 

Experimental 

A fission-product mixture (t • 3 * 4 ‘•• 10 * l *' 1 * , or irradiated natural tellurium (10J was used as the source 
for the nuclides of interest in the previous work, but these complicated systems should if possible be 
avoided. The present study was therefore concentrated on inducing (a, p) reactions in highly enriched 
tellurium-128 and tcllurium-130, reactions which give antimony-128 and antimony-130, respectively. 

The target were obtained from Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Their isotopic analyses are 
given in Table 1. 

(n,p) reactions were induced in the targets by fast neutrons produced in the irradiation of beryl¬ 
lium with 21 MeV deuterons accelerated in the Amsterdam cyclotron. Interfering activities result 
from side reactions such as (n. In), in, pn) and (n, a) in the major constituents and moreover from 
these and ( n f p ) reactions in the isotopic impurities present in the targets. 

Table 1 summarizes the reactions involved and shows which radioactive isotopes of tellurium, 
antimony and tin can be formed. A radiochemical separation of antimony from the irradiated targets 
was therefore required. 

In the chemically separated and purified samples one should expect antimony-128 or 130 (depending 
on which target is used) to be responsible for the main activity. The low content of tellurium-126 in 
both targets would by the («, p) reaction give antimony-126 in only very small amounts. The influence, 
however, of interfering activities arising from the presence of tellurium-128 in tellurium-130 and vice 
versa should be considered in the analysis of the decay curve of the isolated antimony. 

Cross-sections for the reactions where charged particles are emitted are not known for the actual 
target nuclei, but one would on the basis of the types of nuclides involved expect (n t p) reactions to be 
favoured. Moreover, antimony-127 and antimony-129 formed by («, pn) reactions have half-lives 
which are longer than those expected for the unknown isotopes of antimony. 

Thus, isotopes of antimony formed by (n, pn) reactions in the major target isotope and in addition 
by the (n, p) reaction in the minor constituent would merely be present as background activities when 
short irradiation times are used. (Cf, Table 1.) 

Chemical separation. The chemical isolation of antimony should be fast and give good decon¬ 
tamination, particularly from tin and tellurium. In addition a very good recovery of the costly target 
materials was required. 

<1B) H. Carminatti, I. Fraenz, R. Radicella and J. Rodrigues Z. Natmforsch . II a, 419 (1956). 
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Previous radiochemical methods for antimony are based mostly on distillation, precipitation and 
stibinc generation, requiring 1-3 hr. 

Wilkinson and Gamaon* 1 *’, however, claim 80 per cent chemical yield for a HM5 min stibine 
method, but the applicability of themethodis rather strongly dependent on the experimental conditions* 
Pappas** 1 developed a still faster method which, however, often gives poor chemical yields. This 
method is based on previous work by Stanley and Glendewn* 171 and uses the extraction of 
antimonyfV) chloride by isopropyl ether (IPE). Further work along this line was found worthwhile, 
and from this study the following method was developed. 


Table 1.—Nuclear reactions in tellurium targets 
Target: Tellurium-128 



( n,p ) 

(«, 2 i») 

(n.pn) 

(«,«) 

Major component: 

95-6 db 0*4% 1M Te 

ll# Sb 

1,7 "Te 105 days 
,,7 *Te 9-4 hr 

1,7 Sb 93 hr 

la, Sn 9*5 min 
14 *Sn 10 days 

Minor components:* 




3 0 A 0-2%’”Te 

lao Sb 

mm Te 33.3 days 
m *Te 72 min 

m Sb 4*6 hr 

» 7 Sn — 2 hr 

H ± 0-2% ,M Te 

l "Sb 

mw Te 58 days 

ll5 Sb 20 years 

1M Sn 40 min 



m *Te stable 

m Sn 136 days 

Target: tellurium-130 


(«,/») 

(n,2n) 

(«, pn) 

(/».*) 

Major component: 

95-6 -i 1*7% W0 Te 

»*Sb 

n *“Te 33-3 days 
,M *Te 72 min 

lta Sb 4*6 hr 

147 Sn ^ 2 hr 

M inor components: * 

3-8 ± 0’7% 1,8 Te 

1M Sb 

ia7fn Te 105 days 

187 Sb 93 hr 

1J5 Sn 9*5 min 



,>7 »Te 9-4 hr 


^Sn 10 days 

0*3 ± 0*2% m Tc 

iat Sb 

1Wm Te 58 days 

1M Sb 2 0 years 

1M Sn 40 min 



1M *Te stable 

M8 Sn 136 days 


* uoTe, iaa Tc, iaa Te, ia4 Te and lw Te all < 01 per cent 


After 10-30 min irradiation the target is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and antimonyfV) carrier 
added. Tin(II) in excess is used to precipitate tellurium from the cold solution. This was found 
superior to the use of sulphur dioxide or hydrazine. The precipitate is later easily purified for repeated 
use as target material. 

As shown by Edwards and Voigt* 1 *” antimonyfV) can be extracted from 6-9 N hydrochloric acid 
into IPE. As the antimony carrier after precipitation of tellurium is in the +3 oxidation state, an 
oxidation to the 5 state must be performed. Tellurate, ceric, and permanganate ions and'chlorine 
and bromine were tried as oxidizing agents. Bromine dissolved in benzene was found most suitable* 
especially as the IPE used in the extraction can be mixed with the benzene. Thus oxidation and extrac¬ 
tion is performed in a single step. The bromine colour also facilitates a rapid checking of complete 
oxidation or reduction in the different steps of the procedure. 

There are also other advantages of mixing the two organic solvents. IPE is quite soluble in 9 N 
hydrochloric acid, and the separation of the two phases after the extraction is relatively slow. Both 
effects are, however, counteracted by mixing the IPE with benzene. This also makes it possible to use 
a very small volume of IPE. Thus 1 ml IPE in 10 ml benzene is sufficient for the extraction of 2 mg 
antimony in the presence of 200-300 mg tin, the latter from the reduction step. 

For reduction and back-extraction of antimony, a solution of tin(Il) in 9 N hydrochloric acid was 
found superior to the hydrazine used previously. The tin also acts as a holdback carrier for 
possible tin activities. In the case of a final precipitation of antimony as metal, part of the tin will be 
co-precipitated, but as samples were mostly counted in the liquid form, this was of no particular 
concern. r 

G- Wilkinson and W. E. Grummitt Nucleonics 9, No. 3, 52 (1951). 

11,1 S. W. Stanley and L. E. GLendenin Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products (Edited by 

9 D - Co 1 R ^LL and N. Sugarman) NNES, Div. IV. Vol. 9, Papers 134 and 271, McGraw-Hill, 

New York (1951). 

m F. C. Edwards and A. F. Voigt Analyt. Chem. it , 1204 (1949). 
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The detailed procedure is given in the Appendix. 

Tracer teats showed that the decontamination factors with respect to tellurium and tin obtained 
by this procedure are 5 x 10* and 10* respectively. The chemical yield is 60-70 per cent and less than 
5 min & needed for the entire separation. 

Liquid samples were counted in a 20 th Century Electronics Ltd. type M6H liquid ^-counter, and 
solid samples using a Philips end-window Geiger-Mueller tube. 

ti 

Results and discussion ' ' 

Half-lives. The gross decay curves of the antimony samples resulting from the fast 
neutron irradiation of the tellurium-128 target showed half-lives of about 10 min, 
10 hr and a long-lived tail by a first analysis. The long-lived activity, present in low 



Fig. 1.—Typical decay curve for antimony separated from bombarded tellurium-128. 
Curves (a) are gross curves corrected for the 3 Oper cent tellurium impurity in the target. 


abundance, was presumably due to the 93 hr 127 Sb formed by the (n, pn) reaction in 
the target. In order to correct for this, a growth-decay curve for the 93 hr m Sb-9*4 hr 
127 ®Te pair was constructed on the basis of appropriate relative counting efficiencies, 
taking into account the branched decay of the 93 hr 127 Sb. The influence in this decay 
of the 10S days 127m Te is insignificant during the first days and was therefore neglected. 
This constructed curve was fitted to the tail of the decay curve as shown in Fig. 1 and 
subtracted. A minor correction for the presence of tellurium-130 in the target was 
next made by subtracting 3*0 per cent of the gross decay curve of antimony separated 
from a sample of tellurium-130 of equal weight irradiated for the same length of time. 
The resulting curve was then easily analysed into a 10*7 ± 0*5 min and a 9*9 ± 0*5 hr 
activity (averages of three runs). The former half-life has also been determined in 
connection with the studies of tin isotopes reported in the latter part of this paper. 

A first analysis of the gross decay curve of antimony samples obtained from the 
fast neutron irradiation of the tellurium-130 target disclosed half-lives of 10-ffi min, 
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about 5 hr and in addition traces of a long-lived tail. The last two components were 
evidently due to the decay of the 4*6 hr “'Sb formed by the («, pn) reaction in tellurium- 
130. Corrections for the 129-chain and also for the activity formed by reactions in the 
3-8 per cent tellurium-128 in the target were performed in a way similar to that 
described for the antimony-128 decay curve. The final analysis of the antimony decay 
curves gave two components of 7-1 ± 0-4 min and 33 i 2 min. 

The mass assignments of these four antimony activities follow in a straightforward 
manner from their production, i.e. ls8 Te [n,p) 188 Sb and 130 Te (n, p) 1S8 Sb, and iso¬ 
merism is obviously present both in antimony-128 and in antimony-130. 

The half-lives found for the two states of antimony-128 are in full agreement with 
those independently observed by Fraenz et al. m) during the course of the present 
work, namely 10-3 min and 9-6 hr. These authors studied antimony from 30 MeV 
deuteron-induced fission in natural uranium and from (d, a) reactions on natural 
tellurium. Their mass assignment is based on investigations of the y-spectra 
involved* 10 - 19 ' and is supported by the results of the present work. 

The 10-7 min and the 7-1 min isomers found in antimony-128 and 130 respectively 
show that the different mass assignments given to an activity of antimony with a half- 
life of about 10 min are justified and that the contradictions were caused by the 
similarity in the half-lives involved. The 40 min species observed by Barnes and 
Freedman 19 ' in y-y coincidence measurements must have been the 33 min 130 Sb. 
Furthermore the 9-2 min,' 4 ' the 12 min (3> and the 10 min' 9 ' species observed in fission 
mixture are probably mixtures of the 7-1 min 180 Sb and the 33 min “‘■Sb with a large 
proportion of the former. 

No support is found in the present work for the 330 min half-life recently reported 
by Bosch.' 14 ' 

Decay energies. The decay characteristics of the 10-7 min ia8 Sb and the 9-9 hr 
1S8 Sb have been studied by Barnes and Freedman* 9 *, Fraenz et a/.* 12 - 19 * and also by 
the present authors. The measurements give 2*7-2*9 MeV and 1-0-1 -5 MeV for the 
/9-energies of the short- and long-lived species respectively. Moreover, both species 
show y-energies of 0-32 MeV and 0-75 MeV in about equal relative intensities and in 
addition higher energies with low intensities. The 0-75 MeV y has also been measured 
by Coulomb excitation in 198 Te, thus confirming the mass assignment. 

No direct study of the decay characteristics of the 7-1 min 130 Sb and the 33 min 
180 Sb is available. Assuming, however, that the absorption of lower energy /3’s relative 
to high energy /J’s was larger in the liquid samples than in the solid samples studied in 
the present work, the following qualitative information is obtained: E p (7-1 min) > 
E p (33 min) > 1 MeV. 

Assignment of isomeric states. The decay curves (Fig. 1) do not provide inform¬ 
ation to decide which half-lives correspond to the isomeric states of antimony- 
128 and antimony-130. The observations on the energies suggest strongly, however, 
that there is a significant /3-branch from both isomers of mass numbers 128 and 130, 
and that the short-lived species in these pairs probably are the metastable states, while 
no information is available on eventual isomeric transitions. Therefore other 
approaches were tried. 

* 19 * I. FkASNZ, J. Rodrigues and R. Radicella Proceedings of the Second International Conference 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva 1958, Vol. 14, p. 187, United Nations, Geneva 
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Preliminary experiments confirmed the observations by Bonner* 801 that isotopic 
exchange between the two oxidation states involved (+3 and +3) is very slow. 
Therefore a very good isomer separation could be visualized if the antimony (originally 
present in the +5 state) were to change its oxidation state (to +3) as the result of a 
converted y-transition. This is known to occur in tellurium where a reduction from 
the +6 to the +4 state is the result of the internal conversion bf,the y-ray.* ni 

Attempts were therefore made to separate chemically the two oxidation states of 
antimony-128 from a solution of antimony in the +S state. First, antimoay(V) was 
extracted with isopropyl ether and antimony(in) back-extracted with 8 M hydro¬ 
chloric acid at an appropriate time. Secondly, antimony(ni) sulphide was precipitated 
in presence of hydrofluoric acid from a solution containing antimony(V). In this f»sse 
about 10 per cent of antimony(y) followed the antimony(IU) sulfide. This was proved 
to be purely a co-precipitation phenomenon, and may explain the discrepancies which 
appear in two papers by Fraenz et a/.uo. 121 

None of these approaches gave measureable activities in the antimony(ni) 
fractions. This may indicate very low conversion of the y-rays involved or no isomeric 
transition, provided the transition does result in a change of oxidation state as is the 
case for tellurium. 

As experimental studies have not given any firm basis for isomeric state (level) 
assignments, an empirical approach was tried. 

It is known that the ground states of both antimony-122 and -124 have longer 
half-lives than the metastable states.* 71 The Nuclear Data Sheets™ seem to prefer 
tentatively to assign the longer half-life in antimony-126 and in antimony-128 to the 
metastable state, while for antimony-130 the ground state is given the longer half- 
life. These assignments were considered in the context of the half-life systematics 
described below. 

In the case of same spin and parity the logarithm of the half-lives of even or odd 
mass numbered isotopes for a given element seems often to be a linear functidn of 
mass number as shown by different authors.*® 8 -®'* 11 Andersson* 811 has worked out 
this method to give a simple systematics applicable to many series of alternate isotopes 
of the elements and indicated its usefulness in suggesting level assignments in certain 
cases of isomerism. Fig. 2* 241 shows the neutron-rich isomers of antimony which are 
of even mass number. For a given mass number these are found on two different 
curves depending on their half-lives (long or short). In the case of antimony-124 the 
60 day ^Sb is well established as the ground state with level assignment 3-. (8tl The 
relationships in Fig. 2 therefore suggest strongly that the spin and parity of the 6*2 day 
m Sb, the 9*9 hr 188 Sb, and the 33 min ““Sb is 3-. Therefore these nuclides may 
represent the corresponding ground states. These results are in accordance with the 
energy considerations given above. Little support seems to be left for the level 
assignments tentatively given in Nuclear Data Sheets™ for antimony-126 and -128. 

I “" N. A. Bonner/. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71, 3909 (1949). 

,u> R. R. Williams Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products (Edited by C. D. Coryell and N. 

Sugarman) NNES, Div. IV, Vol. 9, Paper 20, McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 

,MI A. F. Stehney and G. J. Perlow Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva 1958, Vol. 15, p. 348. United Nations, Geneva (1958). 
<M> A. C. Pappas, G. Ruostam and A. Svanheden To be published. 

,M * G. Andersson Nucl. Phys. 24,666 (1961). 

<“> p. c. B. Fernando, G. K. Rochester and K. F. Smith Phil. Mag. 5, 1309 (1960). 
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log tysec) 



Flo. 2.—LogTi /, versus mass number for neutron-rich isomers of antimony of even mass 
number. Reproduced with slight alterations from reference (2). 


ISOTOPES OF TIN 

Experimental 

The tin isotopes of interest are produced in fission or spallation reactions only and are preferably 
studied through their respective antimony daughters described in the previous part of this paper. The 
daughter milking technique offers a feasible approach to the study provided that the chemical pro¬ 
cedure for isolation of tin from fission mixture gives complete separation from antimony in a single 
step. The radiochemical purity of tin with respect to activities other than antimony, however, is a 
minor requirement. This is because the half-lives involved allow time for further purification of the 
milked antimony. 

Chemical separations. During studies of short-lived isotopes of tin, Pappas and Wiles developed 
an extremely fast procedure for the isolation of fission-product tin in a pure state. This method, 
however, requires the uranium target to be in the +4 state; the chemical form of the target was 
pyridinium hexachloro uranateQV). 

In order to avoid these difficulties a new procedure was developed on the basis of a study of the 
ethyl ether thiocyanate system. According to Bocx ( * 81 tin(IV) will be extracted completely (more than 
99-9 per cent) by ethyl ether from 7 M ammonium thiocyanate solution 0*5 M in hydrochloric acid, 
while only 2-2 per cent of antimony(lll) is extracted. Preliminary tracer tests also showed that only 
0*9 per cent of antimony(V) is extracted under these conditions. 

The most important step in the entire procedure is the milking of antimony from tin as it is 
required that no tin be carried over with the antimony. If this should happen, however, the half-lives 
obtained would be too short. Using the 118 day u *Sn as tracer*, two series of milking experiments 
were performed under conditions exactly like those to be used during the actual milking experiment. 
Each series consisted of ten successive milkings. In one case the ether phase after the end of the final 
milking contained 98*0 per cent and in the second case 99*2 per cent of the original total tin activity. 
These results support the high extractabiluy given by Bock ( m> . Thus the loss of tin in each milking 
can be neglected. 

Tin was therefore isolated from a fission mixture using one extraction of tin(IV) thiocyanate into 

• Ample consideration was given to the presence of its daughter, the 1*7 hr lWm In. 
tw R. Bock Z. Anal . Chem . 113,110 (1951). 
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ethyl ether. In some cases, however, one suiphkfc^redpftation proceeded this extraction. From the 
ether solution, antimony was milked at regular intervals and further purified by extraction with 
isopropyl ether as already described for separation of antimony from tellurium. The details of flie 
proceaure ore given in the Appendix. 

Two series of experiments were performed, using thermal neutrons, 50 or 170 MeV protons to 
induce fission in the uranium targets. 

A. Tin was isolated about 1 hr after the end of the irradiation and antimony milked at 1 hr 
intervals (growth periods) in order to look for long-lived tin parents. Th6 antimony samples were 
purified immediately in order to include also the short-lived isomer of antimony-128 formed by decay 
of tin. 



ttdt/rs 

Fig. 3.—Typical decay .curve for antimony milked from tin (Series A). 

B. Tin was isolated a few minutes after the end of the irradiation and antimony milked from the 
tin at regular short (5 min) intervals (growth periods). As the tin isotopes of interest were tin-127 and 
tin-129, the milked antimony samples were purified and counted when the 22 min 1 * 1 Sb had decayed. 

The relative chemical yields of antimony in the milked samples were determined either spectro- 
photometrically by the method of van Aman et ai ii7} or gravimetrically as antimonyORI) sulphide. 

The antimony samples were counted in a standard counting arrangement using end-window 
proportional or Geiger-Mueller Tubes. 

Results and discussion 

Half-lives . A typical gross decay curve of the antimony samples milked in series A 
experiments is shown if Fig. 3. It is possible to identify the presence of three antimony 
components in the samples i.e. 93 hr 127 Sb, 10 min 188m Sb and 4*6 hr “•Sb. 

The gross decay curves of the different antimony samples milked in series B 

(,7) R. E. van Aman, F. D. Holubaugh and J. H. Kanzelmeyer Analyt Chem> 31, 1783 (1959). 
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Hours 

Fio. 4.—Typical decay curve for ,M Sn (Series A). 



Fio. 5.—Typical decay curve for l,, Sn (Series A). 
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experiments were similar to those observed in series A experiments. Due to the long 
decay; however, of the antimony before counting, the 10 min *® m Sb did not show up 
in series B samples. Otherwise the method of curve analysis used was the same as 
described above. 

The zero time activities of the different antimony isotopes present in the milked 
samples were corrected only for the chemical loss of antimony occurring during the 
purification of the samples. This can be ddne because of the collnplete separation of 
antimony from tin without loss of either in the milking step. 

The values so obtained are proportional to the disintegration rates of the respective 
tin parents at the beginning of the growth of antimony. <4> 

In the present investigation all growth periods in each run were of equal length. 
Thus by plotting the corrected zero-time activities as a function of time for the s{$rt 
of each growth period, the half-life of the corresponding tin parent is obtained in a 
straightforward manner. Four to eight milkings were performed from each tin stock 
solution giving the same number of points on each tin decay curve. 

The average values of the half-lives of “ 7 Sb and “"Sb observed in the present work 
are 93 hr and 4*6 hr respectively, thus confirming previously published data. < **® > 
Concerning 1I8m Sb, the average half-life measured in these milking experiments is 
somewhat shorter, i.e. 9-8 min, than the value obtained from irradiation of enriched 
tellurium samples. The average of all our experiments is 9*9 ± 0-5 min as compared 
to 10*3 ± 0-3 min given by Fraenz et al. <w The limits of error were estimated on 
the basis of a non-rigorous evaluation of the reliability of the data. The limits of errors 
as calculated from a statistical treatment of the data are smaller than the limits listed. 
The same applies for the limit of errors given for antimony-128 and antimony-130 
earlier in the paper. 

Typical decay curves of the tin isotopes having antimony daughters with mass 
numbers 128 and 129 are shown in Figs. 4 and 5 (corrected for chemical yield of 
antimony). The half-lives found in the various experiments are given in Tables 2, 3 
and 4. 

Milking experiments have the great advantage of immediately disclosing parent- 
daughter relationships. Since the mass numbers of the antimony daughters are well 
known, mass assignments of the tin isotopes can be made unambigously, i.e. both the 
4*6 min and 2-2 hr have mass number 127, the 57 min is 128 Sn, and both the 8*8 min 
and 1*0 hr have mass number 129. 

The 57 ± 4 min half-life measured for 128 Sn is in full agreement with the previously 
reported value 57 ± 2 min. m > 13) It is interesting to note that in samples of antimony 
milked from tin the 9*9 min 1M " , Sb was observed, but not the 9*9 hr 1M 'Sb. This shows 
that 128 Sn mainly decays to the isomeric state of 128 Sb. Branching to the ground state 
of at most a few per cent is estimated on the basis of the milking experiments. Fraenz 
et a/. <10 > found approximately 3 per cent. 

These experiments prove the existence of isomerism both in U7 Sn and li# Sn as 
should be expected from their nuclear constitution. Only one state has previously 
been reported, in 147 Sn with a half-life of 1*5 hr <9> to 2*05 ± 0*05 hr. <U) The present 
value 2*2 dr 0*2 hr confirms the latter. Tin-129 has not been reported previously. 

N. R. Sleight and W. H. Sullivan Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products (Edited by 

C. D. Coryell and N. Sugarman) NNES, Div. IV, Vol. 9, Paper 131. McGraw-Hill, New York 

(1931). 
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Table 2.—Half-ufs of tin-127 


Series A 


Series B 


Run* 

Half-life (hr) 

Runt 

Half-life (min) 

1 

1-8 

1 

4*3 

2 

2*3 

2 

44 

3 

2-5 

3 

4-9 

4 

2*3 



5 

2*3 



Average 

2-2 ± 0*2 hr 

Average 

4*6 ± 0*4 min 


* Runs 1-3 U(n,f). Run 4-5 U(170 MeV p,f). 
t Runs 1-3 U(170 MeV p,f). 


Table 3. —Half-ufe of tin-128 


Series A 

Run* 

Half-life (min) 

1 

57 

2 

58 

3 

60 

4 

54 

5 

54 

Average 

57 ± 4 min 


* Runs 1-3 U(n,/). Run 4 U(50 MeV/>,/). 
Run 5 U(170 MeV p, f). 


Table 4. —Half-life of tin-129 


Series A 


Series B 


Run* 

Half-life (hr) 

Run| 

Half-life (min) 

1 

1*0 

1 

8-5 

2 

M 

2 

8-3 

3 

0*8 

3 

9*3 

4 

09 

4 

9*0 

6 

1-0 



Average 

1-0 ±01 

Average 

8*8 ± 0-6 


* Runs 1-3 U(n, /). Run 4 U(50 MeV p, /). Run 5 U(170 MeV p, /). 
t Runs 1-4 U(170 MeV p, /). 


Assignments of isomeric states. No data are yet available which allow conclusions 
to be drawn concerning metastable and ground-state assignments for the isomers 
found in m Sn and m Sn. The same difficulty applies to 121 Sn, 1J8 Sn and ^Sn, 

Some observations made during the course of the present study will, however, be 
reported here,as they might throw some light on this problem. 

1. In the experiments where the nuclides of interest were produced in fission of 
uranium induced by 170 MeV protons, the long-lived state in ^Sn is much more 
abundant than the short-lived. The opposite is observed for the isomers of u »Sn. 
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On the basis of previous studies of yields of isomers in fission induced by high energy 
protons ( *' a * > , these observations might be taken to indicate that 2-2 hr “’Sa and 
8*8 min “•Sn are either both ground states or both isomeric states. 

2. The milking experiments disclose significant /9-decay both in the 4-6 min U7 Sn 
and the 8*8 min lw Sn. If in addition a comparison with previously known isomers of 
tin isotopes is made, one would expect that the isomers concerned ^or a given mass are 
nuclides very close in energy and that both States decay by /9-emission only. 

3. The disintegration rate at saturation of a fission product is proportional to its 
fission yield. Therefore, the experiments described in this paper allowed an evaluation 
of relative fission yields of m Sn and the long-lived isomers of m Sn and “®Sn in fission 
of uranium induced by thermal neutrons. Appropriate corrections were made of the 
counting rates observed and the fission yields obtained in duplicate measurements, 
relative to that of the 57 min ^Sn are 0*32 and 0*20 for the 2*2 hr w Sn and the 1*0 hr 
l “Sn, respectively. 

The yield-mass curve for fission of uranium induced by thermal neutrons and the 
charge-distribution curve valid for this process 131 > 9S) can be used to obtain an estimate 
of the expected fission yield of both isomers together in 1>7 Sn and “•Sn relative to the 
fission yield of 138 Sn. The values obtained are 0*4 and 2- 1, respectively. 

A comparison between measured and estimated values seems to suggest a low 

Table 5.—Present knowledge of half-lives and genetic relationships 
for isotopes of tin and antimony in the mass region 127-130 


2-2 hr 1M Sn- 
4-6 min 1,7 Sn- 

57 min “»Si 


^ 93 hr M’Sbl 


9-9 min »"«Sb- 


” l 


■<££■► 9-9 hr ,M »Sb- 


8-8 min 1,# Sn- 


± 4 6 hr u 'Sb 


1-0 hr l * # Sn 
2*6 min 180 Si 


>50% 


>7*1 min 180 **Sb- 


< 50 % 


>33 min 1,0 *S 


relative fission yield of the 4*6 min U7 Sn and a high relative fission yield of the 8*8 min 
129 Sn. These results might be taken to support the conclusions already made con¬ 
cerning the occurrence of the nuclides involved among the products from fission of 
uranium induced by 170 MeV protons (paragraph 1 above), but no definite conclusion 
can be drawn. 

4. A plot similar to Fig. 2 does not give any decisive contribution to the present 
problem, and shows that this form of systematic^ is not always applicable.** 4 * 

Work is now in progress in attempting to improve the measurements of the fission. 
yields of 127 Sn, ^Sn, ^Sn and of their antimony daughters in addition to a study of 
isomer yield ratios. 

<w I. B. Haller and G. Andbrsson /. Inorg . NucL Chem . 20,12 (1961). 

(M) E. Hagebo Unpublished data (1961). 

,w S. Katcoff Nucleonics 18, no. 11, 201 (1960). 

,n> A. C. Pappas Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy t 
Geneva 1955, Vol. 7, p. 19. United Nations, New York (1956). 
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III the meantime Table 5 summarizes the present state of knowledge about the 
parts of the decay chains with mass numbers 127, 128,129 and 130 which have been 
investigated in this paper. In this table no assignments are made concerning the 
isomers in ia7 Sn and JW Sn in accordance with the previous discussion. However, 
nuclides which are likely to be of similar character are placed in the same vertical 
order; that is, 2-2 hr m Sn and 8-8 min “•Sn are either both ground states or both 
isomeric states and vice versa for the pair 4*6 min 117 Sn and 1*0 hr “•Sn. 
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APPENDIX: RADIOCHEMICAL PROCEDURES 

Procedure 1. Separation of antimony from irradiated enriched tellurium 

1. Dissolve the target (TeO t ) in 5 ml 9 N HC1 to which is added 2 mg Sb(V) carrier. Add with 
vigorous stirring 2*5 ml SnCl, solution (100 mg Sn ++ per ml) per 100 mg target. After about $ min 
filter with suction through a Gooch, and wash twice with 2 ml 9 N HC1. 

2. Transfer the filtrate to a separatory funnel containing 10 ml QH*, 1 -0 ml IPE and also 01 ml 
Br, per 100 mg target. Shake the funnel for about 10 sec. (Distinct brown colour of Br a should 
remain in the organic phase, showing complete oxidation). Discard the water phase and wash with 
1 ml 9 N HC1. 

3. Transfer the organic phase to a separatory funnel containing 5 ml 9 N HC1 and 1*0 ml SnCI* 
solution and shake. (The organic phase should be colourlesss after the extraction, showing complete 
reduction). 

4. Transfer the water phase to a separately funnel containing 10 ml C § H„ 1*0 ml IPE and 0 05 ml 
Br t (or as little as possible) and shake for 10 sec. (Permanent brown colour.) Discard the water 
phase and wash with 1 ml 9 N HC1. 

5. Transfer the organic phase to a separatory funnel containing 5 ml 9 N HC1 and add dropwise 
a minimum amount of SnCJ a solution (0*5-1 *0 ml). Shake, and if necessary add SnCl 8 such that the 
organic phase just becomes colourless. 

This solution can either be used for liquid 0-counting, or for preparing solid samples. In the latter 
case: 

6. Add 2-3 mg Sb(III) carrier, heat the solution and add approx. 15 ml boiling hot Cr* + Solution. 
Filter the solution and wash the precipitate carefully in boiling hot 9 N HCI, then with H a O, alcohol 
and ether. (Some metallic Sn is also precipitated.) 

Regeneration of tellurium target . The metallic tellurium precipitate in step 1 above is washed with 
hot water and dissolved in HNO a , heated to dryness and precipitated by N,H 4 *2HC1 from hot dilute 
HCI. The precipitate is dissolved in HNO a and transformed to TeO* by heating, and the target 
material is ready for use for further irradiation. 


Procedure 2. Separation of tin from fission-product mixture , and milking of antimony from tin 

I. Target: U0 1 (NO,) l *6H a O 

1. Dissolve the irradiated target in 10 ml 0-5 N HCI to which is added 5 mg each of Sn(IV), 
Sb(III) and As(III) carriers. Precipitate the sulphides by H a S. Centrifuge and discard the solution. 
Wash the precipitate by stirring with 5 ml 0*5 N HCI and centrifuge once more. 

2. Add 2 mi hot 6 N HCl.stir and filter by suction. Discard the AstS, precipitate. 

3. Dilute the solution to 25 ml by adding 7 M NH 4 SCN solution, and transfer it to a separatory 
funnel containing 25 ml ethyl ether. Shake for one minute, discard the water phase and shake the 
organic phase twice for 10 sec with 10 ml 7 M NH 4 SCN, 0*5 N in HQ and containing 5 mg Sb(IIQ 
carrier. 
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Zero time for growth of antimony from tin to be taken at the end of the last shaking period. 

4. Series A: wait 1 hr. Series B: Wait 5 min. 

5. Add 10 ml 7 M NH*SCN solution, 0*5 N in HC1 and containing 5 mg Sb(lU) carrier. Shake 
for 1 min; End of shaking is milking time. 

6. Add about 1 ml concentrated HF to the water phase and precipitate SbiSt by HtS. Centri¬ 
fuge and discard the solution. Wash the precipitate with 0*5 N HC1. 

7. Series A: Continue with step 8. Series B: Wait 5-6 hr, then continue with step 8. 

8. Dissolve the precipitate in 10 mJ 8 NHQ, boil rapidly to expel H(S, cool and shake in a 
separatory funnel about 30 sec with 1:1 isopropylether:benzene to which is 'added 3-5 drops of 
bromine. Discard the water phase, and wash the organic phase with 8 N HC1. 

9. Series A: Add 5 ml 8 N HQ containing about 50 mg SnQ* Series B: Add 5 ml 8 N HQ and 
about 4 drops of saturated N t H t *2HCl solution. 

10. Shake vigorously until the Br* colour vanishes. Discard the organic phase. 

11 Dilute the water phase to about 20 ml, add about 1 ml concentrated HF and precipitate 
Sb*S» by HiS. 

12. Filter the precipitate onto a small filter paper, and wash with water, alcohol and ether. 

13. Series A: Dry by suction, mount and count. Series B: Dry for 10min at 110°C, weigh 
filter paper and precipitate, mount and count. 

II. Target UO # 

1. Dissolve the irradiated target in 2 ml 6 N HC1 containing 5 mg Sb(UI) and 5 mg Sn(IV) carrier. 
Continue with step 3 in procedure 2 I above. 
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THE CHEMICAL STATE OF CHLORINE-36 IN ^ 
NEUTRON-IRRADIATED MINERALS! 

C. W. Owens and F. S. Rowland 1 

Department of Chemistry, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
(Received 24 August 1961) 

Abstract—The oxidation state assumed upon solution by “Cl formed by thermal neutron irradiation 
of chlorine-containing minerals was determined. Except for about 0*2 and 0*9 per cent as CIO," 
in carnallite and chlorapatite, respectively, all the **Cl radioactivity was found in the chloride state. 
The **C1 radioactivity in the chloride state in carnallite and chlorapatite was reduced by thermal 
annealing. 

The discovery that cosmic ray produced secondary neutrons form in barely 
detectable amounts in some terrestrial minerals* 1 * has prompted an investigation into 
the possibilities of natural Szilard-Chalmers enrichment of the specific activity of^CI. 
An appreciable percentage of the ^Cl activity in an oxidation state other than that 
normally found for chlorine in a mineral would permit the development of carrier-free 
separations of the enriched 8e Cl. However, as described below, the formed in 
irradiated chlorine-containing minerals by pile neutron irradiation is almost ex¬ 
clusively in the chloride form when the mineral is placed in solution. Since this is a 
common oxidation state for the stable chlorine isotopes in each mineral studied, very 
little isotopic enrichment can be obtained. Although about 02 per cent of the 
formed in irradiated carnallite, and about 0*9 per cent of that formed in chlorapatite, 
was found in the C10 3 ~ fraction, the percentages are so small as to be useless for any 
enrichment purposes. 


Table 1.—Chlorine-containing minerals investigated 


Mineral 

ChIorine*(%) 

Origin 

Composition 

Carnallite 

39 

Spain 

KCl*MgCl|*6H s O 

Chlorapatite 

0*5 

Norway 

CaFCa 4 (P0 4 ), with Cl for 
some F 

Halite 

54 

Kansas 

NaCl 

Lazurite 

005 

Chile 

3NaAlSi0 4 *NaiS 

with some NaCl and *CaS0 4 

Mimetite 

0*02 

Mexico 

9PbO*3As 1 0 5 *PbCl i 

Nitratite 

14 

Chile 

NaNO, (with Cl* and C10 4 ~) 

Scapolite 

0004 

Massachusetts 

Na 4 Al t Si f O t4 Cl 
(with Ca 4 Al t Si 4 On) 

Scapolite 

Socialite in 

Nepheline Syenite 

0*004 

Quebec 

same as above 

1*0 

New Hampshire 

3NaAlSi0 4 *NaCl 

Sylvite with Halite 

38 

Texas 

KC1 with NaCl 


* By weight as determined by using M C1 activity for activation analysis measurement, 
t This research has been supported in part by A.E.C. Contract No. AT(ll-l)-407. 
m R. Davis, Jr. and O. A. Schaeffer, BNL 340 (T-59) (1935). See also O. A Schaeffer, S. O. 
Thompson, and N. L. Lark, S. Geophys . Research 65,4013 (1960). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Irradiation of minerals 

Ten chlorine-containing minerals and C.P. sodium chloride were selected for the initial neutron 
irradiation. The halite sample was obtained from the Department of Geology of the University of 
Kansas* while the remainder of the minerals were obtained from Ward’s Natural Science Establish¬ 
ment, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. The minerals are listed in Table I, with their place of origin, usual 
chemical composition, and chlorine content. The chlorine content was determined from the data in 
Table 2 using the “Cl activity as a basis for activation analysis measurement. 


Table 2.-“a radioactivity in different oxidation states from “Cl (#i, y) in 

IRRADIATED MINERALS 


Sample 




cpm/mg AgCl Precipitatet 


Compound or 

Aliquot 

Solvent 

ci- 

CIO," 

cior 

mg NaCl 

mineral 

(mg) 


fraction 

fraction 

fraction 

carrier 

(a) Irradiated for 10 days at 1*5 

! x 10 18 neutrons cm*' sec* 

-i^ 



NaCl (C.P.) 

7*49 

H,0 

76*6 ± 1*4 

0*02 ± 0*04 

0*03 ± 0*05 

122 

Camallite 

20*3 

H 2 0 

123 ± 2 

0-33 f 0 02 

0*02 ± 0 01 

126 

Carnal lite 

84*4 

HiO 

416 ± 7*5 

1*32 J- 0*04 

0*04 ± 0 06 

118 

Chlorapatitct 

79*3 

cone. 

6-46 ± 012 

0*06 ± 0 01 

0 04 ± 0 04 

121 



HNO, 





Halite 

3*88 

H a O 

24*7 ± 0*5 - 

0*01 +002 

0*00 ± 0*02 

182 

Lazurite 

242 

dilute 

2*06 ± 0-04 

- 0*1 ± 0*2 

0*01 ± 0 02 

118* 



HCI 





Mimetite 

680 

cone. 

2 38 ± 0 04 - 

- 0*01 ± 0*01 

0 00 ± 0 04 

131 



HNO, 





Nitratitcf 

28*4 

H a O 

53*2 ± 1*0 

0*01 ± 0*02 

- 0 01 ± 0*02 

121 

Scapolite (Mass.) 

464 

cone. 

0*33 ± 0*02 

0*00 d. 0*01 

-0-01 ± 0*04 

122 



HNO, 





Scapolite (Quc.) 

653 

cone. 

0*50 ± 0*02 - 

- 0*02 ± 0*02 

0*00 ± 0*05 

116 



HNO, 





Sodalite 

105 

dilute 

19*4 + 0*4 

0 03 ± 0 03 

0*00 f 0*02 

118* 



HCI 





Sylvite 

22*6 

H,0 

148 ± 3 

0*01 i 0*02 

0*02 ± 0 03 

113 

(b) Irradiated for 10 days at 0*5 

i x 10 u neutrons cm -2 sec - 

>i 



kcio 4 (C.P.) 

86*5 

H,0 

1*90 ± 0 04 

0*38 ± 0*03 

0*06 ± 0*01 

122 _ 

NaCIO, (C.P.) 

142 

H,0 

4*38 ± 0*08 

0*40 dz 0*01 

0*00 i: 0*01 

125 

Carnallite 

109 

H a O 

3-11 ±0*06 

0*13 ±0 01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

119 

Lazurite 

452 

dilute 

0-20 .£ 0 01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

117* 



HCI 





Nitratite 

186 

H a O 

2*10 ± 0*04 

0*00 ± 0*01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

117 

Sodalite 

379 

dilute 

0*39 ± 0*01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

0*00 ± 0*01 

117* 



HCI 





(c) Irradiated for 10 days at 1*5 

x 10 18 neutron cirr a sec ™ 1 

. and annealed 14 days at 200 ± 5 J C 

Carnal! itef 

6-91 

H a O 

34*1 ± 1-0 

0 00 ± 0*02 

0 00 ± 0 02 

125 

Chlorapatitct 

111 

cone. 

2*50 ± 0*08 

0*02 ± 0*01 

0 00 ± 0 02 

131 



HNO, 






* NaCl equivalent, actually added as HCi. 

t The assigned error is the statistical counting error, or ± 1*8 per cent, whichever is greater. The 
efficiency in (b) is 34 per cent, in (a) and (c), 18 per cent, except for samples marked with t for which 
the efficiency was 14 per cent (Plexiglas backing). 
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Before irradiation, the minerals were crushed into medium fine powders and individually wrapped 
in aluminium foil. Several grammes of each were then irradiated m the Brookhaven reactor al a (fax 
of 1*5 x 10** neutrons cm- 1 sec- 1 , for a period of ten days. After irradiation, the samples were 
allowed to decay for several months, ana then transferred to weighing bottles and stored hi a 
desiccator. Those samples with a large chlorine content showed appreciable discoloration from 
radiation damage. 

Additional samples of some of the minerals, as well as C.P. sodium chlorate and potassium 
perchlorate, were subsequently irradiated for ten days at a flux of approximately 0*5 x 10“ neutrons 
an- 1 see' 1 , in the Argonne CP-5 reactor. These minerals samples showed slight discoloration from 
irradiation, the sodium chlorate and potassium perchlorate developing a light amber colour. 

Separation of oxidation states 

A portion of each irradiated sample was dissolved in the mildest solvent thought to be capable 
of taking the chlorine containing compounds into solution, as shown in Table 2. The solution was 
then Altered and mixed with a carrier solution containing approximately 0*002 mole each of the 
sodium salts of Cl', CIO,' and CIO,'. No NaCl was added for the samples dissolved in dilute HO. 
For samples dissolved in acid, the fitrate was neutralized with 6M NaOH prior to the addition of the 
carrier solution. 

Silver chloride was precipitated from the sample plus carrier solution through the addition of an 
excess of 0*5 M AgNO, solution, after being made slightly acid with HNO,. This silver chloride 
precipitate was Altered and set aside for purification. More NaCl was added to the filtrate, and this 
additional AgCl was Altered and discarded, insuring removal of the **C1 in the Cl' state. 

Sulphur dioxide was then bubbled through the filtrate for several minutes, reducing CIO,' to 
Cl', without chemically affecting C10 4 ~. Again, AgCl was precipitated through the addition of excess 
0*5 M AgNO, solution. Altered, and set aside for purification. 

The C10 4 ~ fraction was isolated by two separate methods. Originally, the filtrate containing the 
C10 4 “ carrier was evaporated to a volume of 50 ml. Altered to remove residue, and then further 
evaporated to about 10 ml. A solution containing 1 gramme of KNO, in 3 ml water was then added 
to the evaporated solution, and cooled slowly to room temperature, and then to 0°C. The cmtallized 
KC10 4 was filtered on glass fibre filter paper, dried at 100°C for 10 min, and, in a test tube over a 
burner, decomposed to KC1 and oxygen. The residue was dissolved, filtered, acidified with nitric acid, 
and AgCl was precipitated with excess 0 5 M AgNO, solution. 

Later, a second procedure was developed for the CIO,' fraction. After the filtrate from the 
chlorate separation was freed from silver ions by standing overnight in ammoniacal solution over mag¬ 
nesium turnings, the perchlorate was precipitated by the addition of tetraphenyl arsonium chloride. 
The tetraphenyl arsonium perchlorate was filtered, dried at 100°C and then reduced to Cl~ by a method 
similar to that suggested by Crump and Johnson* 1 *. The dry precipitate was placed in a flame- 
ignition Parr bomb with an excess of sodium peroxide and the two solids were thoroughly mixed by 
shaking the closed bomb. The mixture was ignited by heating with a Fischer burner, the heating being 
stopped when a few ml of water in the recess of the head of the bomb began to boil. After cooling 
the residue was dissolved, filtered, and the filtrate acidified. Again, a precipitate of AgCl was obtained 
upon the addition of excess 0-5 M AgNO, solution. 

Radiochemical purification 

The silver chloride precipitates from the chloride and chlorate fractions were dissolved in 6 M 
aqueous ammonia and the diammine silver ions were then reduced to metallic silver through the 
addition of purified magnesium turnings. After standing overnight, the solution was filtered, added 
to an excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, and distilled. The distillate contained primarily the 
HCl-water azeotrope but could also have carried the HF-, HBr-, and Hl-water azeotropes, if present. 
Silver chloride was then precipitated in acidic solution and dissolved in ammoniacal solution until 
constant radioactivity was obtained. 

The silver chloride precipitate from the C10 4 ~ fraction was dissolved in 6 M aqueous ammonia, 
and reprecipitated in acidic solution until constant radioactivity was obtained. 

Radiochemical assay 

Aliquots of purified ammoniacal sample solutions were acidified and collected on weighed glass 
fibre filter paper. The precipitates were washed with three separate 20 ml portions of absolute ethanol, 
dried for 10 min at 100°C, weighed, mounted on aluminium or Plexiglas disks, and covered with 
cellophane tape. The radioactivity of the samples irradiated at the higher flux was determined with 
an end-window Geiger counter. The measurements on the samples irradiated at the lower flux were 

w L. Crump and C. Johnson, Analyt, Chem . 27, 1007-8 (1955). 
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carried out on a 2 in. diameter low-level Geiger counter with a background of 1*0 counts/min, 
produced by Sharp Laboratories, Inc., La Jolla, California. The Plexiglas backings gave a lower 
background count than the available aluminium disks. 

Corrections of the experimentally determined count rates were made to the activity expected for a 
precipitate of thickness 11*0 mg/cm*. The precipitate thicknesses varied from 1*17 to 28*9 mg/cm 1 , 
for which the empirically determined thickness correction was never larger than 16 per cent. The 
correction factors are precise to 1*8 per cent. The standard area of the Cl" and ClOr precipitates 
was 2*27 cm*, while that of the perchlorate precipitates was 3*30 cm.* The efficiency of the regular 
end-window Geiger counter is approximately 18 per cent, while the low-level Geiger counter has an 
efficiency under our conditions of approximately 34 per cent. The diminution in observed count 
rates through aluminium absorbers was consistent in each case with the 0*7 MeV. 0-ray of M C1. 

Annealing studies 

Possible effects of thermal annealing on the relative radioactivity in the chloride, chlorate, and 
perchlorate fractions were investigated by holding the irradiated samples of camallite and chlorapatite 
at 200 ± 5°C for a period of two weeks. The samples were then dissolved and assayed in the normal 
manner. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The “Cl activity found in each of the three chlorine oxidation states is shown in 
Table 2. The oxidation state, of course, is that found after solution of the irradiated 
crystals and does not necessarily imply the oxidation state of the radioactivity prior 
to solution. The chloride fraction includes through rapid isotopic exchange $ill “Cl 
in the solution in an oxidation state lower than +5. The listed count rates are the 
averages of those considered constant for the given fraction. 

No “Cl radioactivity is found in the oxidized states from any of the minerals 
except for approximately 0*2 and 0*9 per cent of the total radioactivity as C10 3 “, in 
carnallite and chlorapatite, respectively. Although the percentage in the C10 3 " 
fraction from carnallite is very small, it is reproducible and independent of irradiation 
time in the range studied, as shown in Table 3. No significant CI0 4 “ radioactivity 
was found in any of the minerals. 

Thermal annealing of the carnallite and chlorapatite samples reduced the already 
small percentages of “Cl found as C10 3 ~ as shown in Table 3. The radiation damage 
discolouration disappeared during the thermal annealing, and the samples resumed 
their original appearance. 

Irradiated minerals are not very satisfactory matrices in which to study the actual 
"hot” atom reactions occurring for the “Cl atoms, but the observation of chloride as 
the predominant oxidation state is consistent with those made for other chlorine 
isotopes in various inorganic compounds. The radioactivity distribution obtained for 
NaClOj and KC10 4 is shown in Table 4, together with several distributions obtained 


Table 3.— M C1 as C10 a - in irradiated carnallite and chlorapatite 


Mineral 

Irradiation time 

(mg) 

sample 

(mg) NaCIO, 
carrier 

. Cl M 0,-(%) 

Camallite 

10 days at 1*5 x 10 IS n cm"* sec" 1 

20*3 

218 

0*23 ± 0 02 

Camallite 

10 days at 1*5 x 10 l * n cm" 1 sec -1 

84-4 

228 

0-23 ± 0*02 

Camallite 

10 days at 0-5 x 10 11 n cm- 1 sec -1 

109 

209 

0-24 ± 0 02 

Camallite 

10 days at 1*5 x 10 ia n cm - * seer 1 
Annealed 14 days at 200 ± 5°C 

6-91 

251 

0 00 ± 0 03 

Chlorapatite 

10 days at 1*5 x 10 l * n cm - * sec -1 

79*3 

217 

0-9 ± 0 2 

Chlorapatite 

10 days at 1*5 x 10 1 * n cm - * sec -1 
Annealed 14 days at 200 ± 3°C 

111 

218 

0-6 ± 0-3 
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previously by other experimenters. The NaClO, results are quite consistent with 
those obtained by Sharman and McCallum, whose sample had an even heavier 
neutronahd y-ray exposure than ours. 


Table 4.—Oxidation states of chlorine isotopes in irradiated compounds 


Compound 


Activity in oxidation state «< 

- Reference 

levHvw ■* 

a- 

ClOr 

cjo 4 - 

KIO, 

4l K (*, a) 8 B C1 

“Practically All” 

<1% 

_ 

<«> 

NaCIO, 

«CI(/i,y)“Cl 

86-5 ±3-0% 

12-7 ± 0*3% 

0*5 ±0*05% 

(3) 

NaCIO, 

“Cl (y, n) “Cl 

~90%t 

~ 10 %t 

0 

(4) 

Na,S0 4 

a4 S (p t n) “Cl 

13743 ± 115 cpm 

22 ± 3* cpm 

40 ± 3 cpm 

(7) • 

K|S| 0 ( 

» 4 s (/»,«) “a 

1047 ± 24 cpm 

0 ± 2 * cpm 

9 ± 2 cpm 

(7) . 

10 M NaCIO a 

"Cl(n,y)«Cl 

100 ± 2 % 

— 

— 

(8) 

1*0 M NaQO # 

“Cl (/i, y) “Cl 

100 ± 10 % 

0 ± 10 % 

— 

(8) 

NaCIO, 

“Cl (n t y) "Cl 

87-6 ± 0-4% 

12*4 ±0-4% 

0 0 ±0-3% 

This work. 

kcio 4 

88 Cl (/i, y) “Cl 

79-9 ±1-5% 

17-9 ± 1-3% 

2-2 ± 0*4% 

This work. 


* Reported as chlorine having oxidation state zero to ±5. 

t Experiments were conducted over a range of conditions; these values are representative. 

,8) L. J. Sharman and K. J. McCallum, J. Chem. Phys . 23, 597 (1955). 

<4> K. J. McCallum and O. G. Holmes, Canad. J. Chem . 29, 691 (1951). 

■» O. D’Agostino, Gazz. Chim. Ital. 65, 1071 (1935). 

C8) M. Vlatkovic and A. H. W. Aten, Jr., /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 331-2 (1960). 

D. Meier and C. Garner, /. Chem. Phys. 17, 1344 (1949). 

< 8) W. F. Libby, J. Amer. Chem. Soc , 62, 1930 (1940). 
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THERMAL ANNEALING OF NEUTRON-IRRADIATED 
CHLORINE OXYANIONS* 

M. VLATKOYifrf and A. H. W. Aten, Jr. 

Institute for Nuclear Physics Research, Amsterdam, Netherlands 

{Received 17 July 1961) 

Abstract —Thermal annealing of the products of the Szilard-Chalmers process in neutron irradiated 
alkali chlorates is similar to annealing in most salts containing oxyanions. In perchlorates and in 
sodium chlorite, on the other hand, an “inverse'* type of annealing is observed, which means that the 
percentage of the activity in the chlorate + chlorite + hypochlorite fraction decreases on heating.. 

Thermal annealing behaviour has been investigated in a number of neutron irradiated 
halogen oxyanions, like bromates, U) iodates (2) and periodates <3) but no data have 
been published concerning the annealing of chlorates or perchlorates. We thought 
that it would be of interest to fill this gap and in the course of these experiments we 
observed some cases of “inverse’* annealing. The general shape of the “inverse” 
annealing curve has been shown to be quite similar to that of a “normal” one. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

Potassium chlorate, sodium chlorate and potassium perchlorate were of "Merck” p.a. origin. The 
crystals were ground in a mortar. The powdered chlorates were oven dried at 140°C for 2 days and the 
potassium perchlorate was dried at l(HrC for 3 days. Sodium perchlorate monohydrate NaC10 4 H t 0 
was supplied by B.D.H. The wet crystals were washed with diy ether and dried in a vacuum desiccator 
for 10 hr at room temperature. Anhydrous sodium perchlorate was prepared from the monohydrate 
form by thermal dehydration. The compound loses its ciystal water at ca. 54°. <4> Our sample of 
anhydrous material was obtained by drying at 160° for 3 days. Cases of different thermal pre- 
treatment are mentioned later. 

Sodium chlorite was prepared from the trihydrate NaC10 2 ‘3H t O by thermal dehydration at 140° 
for 1 day. The dried sodium chlorite contained ca. 2 per cent of the chloride calculated as sodium 
chloride. 

Neutron bombardment 

The irradiations were performed with neutrons moderated in paraffin, from the Amsterdam 
synchrocyclotron. For irradiation salts were sealed in soft glass tubes in the presence of the air. Some 
of the samples of NaC10 4 H t 0 had cork stoppers. 

Thermal annealing 

For heating above 300°C we used a thermostatically controlled oven where the temperature was 
constant ± 3°. For lower temperatures refluxing boiling liquids were used with a constant temperature 
of ±1°. The irradiated salts were heated in the closed glass tubes in which they had been irradiated 
except for annealing above 460° where the glass tubes had to be replaced by Pyrex glass after 
irradiation. Quick cooling of the heated samples was done by dipping the samples into liquid air. " 

* Work performed in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of chemical 
sciences at the University of Zagreb of M. VlatkovkS. 

t Present address: Institute “Ruder Boskovifi”, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

(1) J. Cobble and G. E. Boyd, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 1282 (1952); R. Henry, C. Aubertin and 
E. de la Gueronniere, /. Rhys. Rad. 18 , 320 (1957); J. Jack and G. Harbottle, Trans. Faraday 
Soc , 54, 520 (1958); A. G. Maddock and H. Muller, Trans. Faraday Soc. 56, 509 (1960). 

( *> R. E. Cleary, W. H. Hamill and R. R. Williams, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . 74,4675 (1952). 
w A. H. W. Aten, G. K. Koch, G. A. Wesselink and A. M. de Roos, J. Amer. Chem . Soc . 79,63 
(1957). 

<4) Gmelins, Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie , Verlag Chemie, Berlin (1927). Band 8 Aufi&ge, 
O, 6, No. 341. 
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Analysis 

One mmole of irradiated NaClO,, KCIO, and NaQO* respectively was dissolved in ca. 100 ml of 
water containing 1 mmole chloride carrier. The chloride was precipitated with nitric add and silver 
nitrate (except in the case of NaCIO, where nitric acid was not added) and after the addition of another 
portion of chloride carrier a second silver chloride precipitate was obtained. The chlorate ion and the 
chlorite ion were reduced in the filtrate by passing through sulphur dioxide, the excess of which was 
later boded off, and the chlorine was precipitated as silver chloride. 

Three to six hundred milligrams of NaCl0 4 *HiO, NaQO* or KCIO* were dissolved in water 
containing 1 mmole of chloride and chlorate each as carriers. The precipitation of the chloride and the 
chlorate as silver chloride containing W C1 was performed as described above. The excess of silver ions 
in the filtrate containing the perchlorate was removed by adding chloride ions and subsequent 



Fig. 1.—Annealing in NaC!O s . Per cent retention vs. time of heating (min,). 


filtration. This was followed by precipitation of the perchlorate ion as tetraphenylaraonium 
perchlorate 1M by means of tetraphenylarsonium hydrochloride. 

We should point out that our chemical separation was carried out under conditions in which the 
exchange of chlorine atoms between chloride, chlorite, chlorate and perchlorate was slow. (#) All 
precipitates were washed with acetone and ether, dried for a few minutes at 120° and weighed for the 
chemical yield. Then the corrections of the activity for the incomplete recovery of the precipitates 
could be applied. 

Counting 

The precipitates were covered with cellophane tape and counted in aluminium dishes with'a 0-GM 
counter. Decay curves were drawn for all samples and the relative activities were determined from 
them. Half-life curves of M C1 obtained with some silver chloride samples which had been precipitated 
in a neutral solution showed a tail attributed to **P formed by the reaction of fast neutrons wxm “Cl. 
Although this activity was not very important a correction was made for it. 

RESULTS 

Thermal annealing o/NaC10 3 and KC10 a 

The heating of the neutron irradiated chlorates before analysis resulted in a slight 
increase in the retention. Plots of the retention against the time of annealing are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Initial retention was found to be identical for both chlorates. 
Obviously the retention increases in two stages, but we did not measure with any 
precision theslope for the first and fast part of the reaction, 

U1 F. J Welcher, Organic Analytical Reagents , Vol. 4., p. 362. van Nostrand, New York (1953). 
H. Taubb and H, Dodgbn, /. Amer, Chem. Soc . 71 t 3330 (1949); D. A. Lee, /. Amer, Chem . Soc . 
76, 2590 (1954). 
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Sodium chlorate melts at ca. 2S0°C so that one of the annealing curves (pig. 1) was 
obtained on the melt. On heating at 295° for 80 min it was found that the salt started 
decomposing, which was observed by a very slight opalescence, when ca. 300mg of the 
heated salt was dissolved in water and nitric acid and silver nitrate were added. 
Potassium chlorate is more stable to heat; it did not melt during the annealing 
experiment, but slight decomposition was observed on heating t {he irradiated salt at 
350° for 80 min. 1 



TIME OF HEATING (MINUTES) 

Flo. 2.—Annealing of KCIO,. Per cent retention vs. time of heating (min.). 

Thermal annealing in NaC10 4 and KC10 4 

No activity was found in the perchlorate fraction even after thermal annealing of 
the irradiated salts. The real retention was very uncertainly measured after the 
thermal annealing of potassium perchlorate at 490° for 80 min (ca. 2*5 per cent) and 
in the case of sodium perchlorate at 460° for 80 min (ca. 1*5 per cent). Most of the 
activity was found in the chloride fraction and the rest followed the chlorate fraction. 
When the percentage of activity which was found to follow chlorate is plotted against 
the time of annealing, we obtain curves like those in Figs. 3 and 4. In the case of 
sodium perchlorate heated at 295°, a small increase in the activity of the chlorate 
fraction was observed. When either irradiated perchlorate is heated to a higher 
temperature, the activity of the chlorate fraction decreases appreciably and part of the 
radioactivity passes into chloride. It is worth mentioning that alkali perchlorates are 
exceptionally stable to heat and the annealing experiments could be done without, or 
with very slight decomposition of the heated salts. The treatment before neutron 
irradiation for all samples used in these experiments was drying at 160° for 3 days. 
In two experiments the neutron irradiated potassium perchlorate was dissolved in the 
carrier solution, NaHAsO a was added and the solution was left for 20 min at room 
temperature. By adding acetic add, nitric add and silver nitrate, the silver chloride 
was precipitated. Further separation of the chlorate and the perchlorate was performed 
as was described before. By this method of analysis any existing active chlorite or 
hypochlorite would have been reduced and would have joined the O-fraction. The 
percentage of the active chlorate fraction did not change significantly; hence we may 
conclude that the “chlorate” radioactivity in general consists of ions having the actual 
composition C10 3 ~. 
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Thermal annealing ofneutron-irradiated chlorine oxyanhms 


mt 

The influence of preirradiation treatment on the thermal annealing behaviour o/NaQO* 
Sodium perchlorate monohydrate dehydrated at 160° for 3 days (pre-treatment a) 
was subsequently either dried in an oven at' 370° for 12 hr (pre-treatment b) or 
dissolved in dry acetone; ether was added and the precipitated salt was filtered off, 
washed with dry ether and dried at room temperature in a vacuum dessicator for 4 hr 
(pre-treatment c). The salt prepared according to (c) contained, about 2 per cent of 
moisture and acetone. * 



Fig. 5.—Annealing of NaCIO, at 425°C. Per cent of ,8 C1 in the chlorate fraction vs. 
time of heating (min). Pre-irradiation treatment of NaClO,: dried 160°C, 72 hr (a) 
and subsequently either dried at 370°C, 12 hr (b) or recrystallized from organic solvents 
and dried at a vacuum (c). 

Sodium perchlorate samples prepared by treatment (b) and (c) were irradiated 
with neutrons and annealing was carried out at 425°. The annealing curves obtained 
(b and c, Fig. S) were compared with one (a) taken from Fig. 3 corresponding to the 
same temperature. Initial activity percentages in the chlorate fraction were almost 
the same in all samples, whatever the thermal pretreatment had been. 

Thermal annealing q/"NaC10 4 -H 2 0 

The percentages of the activity found in the chlorate fraction in the various 
experiments with sodium perchlorate monohydrate are given in the third column of 
Table 1. The rest of the activity was found in the chloride fraction. 

Thermal annealing o/NaC10 2 

If the analysis of the irradiated sodium chlorite is performed as described above, 
it is possible to distinguish only between the chloride fraction and the higher oxidation 
states of chlorine (C10~ -f C10 8 ~ + C10 s - ). The relation between the percentage of 
radioactivity in the higher oxidation states of chlorine and the time of annealing is 
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presented in Fig. 6. Sodium chlorite is said to decompose at 180~200 o<4> but consider¬ 
able decomposition was caused by keeping the salt at 154° for a period of 50 min or 
longer. 

Table 1. —Activity in the chlorate fraction in neutron-irradiated NaC10 4 'H,0 


Group of 
experiments 

Description of 
experiments 

Percentage of activity 
in the GO,“ + GO," + ClO- 
fraction 

1 

No annealing, room temperature 

81 

2 

No annealing, NaAsO, was added to the 
solution of irradiated salt, Cl“ and CIO,' 
carriers, left 40 min. Percentage includes 
GO,' only, without CIO" and CIO, - . 

7-1 

3 

a 

Annealing in stream of nitrogen: 
at 100° for 80 min (partial dehydration oc¬ 
curred during annealing 

80 

b 

at 154°for 40 and 83 min (partial dehydration 
occurred during annealing) 

50; 3-7 

c 

at 292° for 40, 80 and 95 min (at the end of 
annealing the salt was completely dehydrated) 

2*8; 2-2; 2*5 

4 

Annealing under vacuum: 


a 

at 76° for 80 min (79 % of the crystal water 
was lost) 

80 

b 

at 100° for 80 min (at the end of annealing 
the salt was completely dehydrated) 

81 

5 

Annealing in small glass ampoules at 292°, for 
80 min, dehydration prevented (during an¬ 
nealing salt melted) 

6*4 
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Fig. 6—Annealing in NaCIO,. Per cent of “Cl in CIO' -f ClOr + CIO, - fraction 
vs. time of heating (min). 
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DISCUSSION . . •• '\V, >k 7 & 1 ' 

' ' ♦ , Jk , 

The low retention amounting to 3*5 per cent found in neutron irradiated sodium ‘ 
chl orate!and potassium chlorate supports the earlier results' 7 ’ for the **Clfo yffQ, 
reaction in sodium chlorate where 1*5 per cent of retention was reported, the Mine ' 
authors, however, obtained 9 per cent retention for betatron ‘irradiation of sodiUtii 
chlorate, **C1 (y, nf*Cl This significantly higher value may well have been caused by 
radiation annealing when chlorate was irradiated by a betatron as is supposed in the 
original paper. 

In the post recoil thermal annealing experiments with chlorates we obtained a 
slight increase of the retention; the isothermal curves (Figs. 1 and 2) show that a 
plateau which amounts to about double the initial retention could be reached. • 

An interesting feature of the neutron irradiated perchlorate is the practical absence* 
of any retention in the strictest sense of the word (in the G0 4 -fractioh) even after the 
annealing. This shows once more that the chemical bonds are completely ruptured by 
the recoil. It is of interest that in the case of a perchlorate the parent compound could' 
not be reformed from the radioactive nucleus. This might perhaps be attributed to 
the fact that the formation of C10 4 ~ in the crystal lattice would require a high positive 
charge on the chlorine atom and that sufficiently highly charge radio-chlorine atoms 
are not produced by the recoil process or by the internal conversion of capture y-rays. 
The fact that formation of radioactive C10 4 ~ is practically absent in the case of slow 


neutron irradiation of alkali perchlorates provides an interesting parallel to the low 
yield of radioactive I0 4 ~ in the activation of potassium periodate. (8) 

Another interesting phenomenon is the decrease of the chlorate activity in the 
thermal annealing curves obtained (Figs. 3 and 4). These curves show fairly good 
reproducibility when pre-irradiation thermal treatment of the samples is identical. 
It is of special interest that these “inverse” annealing curves, in which the percentage. 


activity in the oxidized fraction decreases, have the same shape as “normal” annealing 
curves. (8> At first we observe a fast reaction, which involves only a part of the total 
activity available for the reaction, followed by a second much slower process with the 
same general trend. The decrease in the activity of the chlorate fraction may perhaps 
be explained by thermal decomposition of radioactive chlorate formed in die per¬ 
chlorate lattice in which the C!O s ~ ion will be less stable than the C10 4 ~ ions. 


The thermal decomposition of chlorate in the pure condition takes place between 
400° and 500°< 4 > according to 4KC10 3 — K.C1 + 3KC10 4 followed by KC10 4 — 
KC1 + 40 and the low activity of ca. 2 per cent found in the perchlorate fraction 
might possibly be ascribed to such a decomposition, if, at least, the latter may be 
assumed to take place according to the normal mechanism. w 

There is one special feature about the “inverse” annealing, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 5. Although preliminary heat-treatment of the sample to be irradiated hardly 
affects the initial retention, the influence of heat pre-treatment on the shape of the 
annealing curve is most pronounced. It is quite evident that some component of the 
crystal participates in the annealing, which component is very sensitive to preliminary 
heating. The suggestion comes to mind that faults in the crystal lattice play a part in 
the annealing process and that these lattice faults are “ironed out” during the pre- 


m K. J. McCallum and O. C. Holmes, Canad. J. Chem. 29,691 (1951). 

1,1 G. Harbottle and N. Sutin, Ado. Inorg. Chem. Radlochem. 1,267 ( 1959 ). 

<*> A. V anden Bosch and A. H. W. Aten Jr., J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 3835 (1953). 
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*\ S limmaTy beat treatment At any rate the component in question cannot be a product 
" of the imdiatton during neutton activation. 

. A few explanatory remarks should be made in this connection. It might be 
suggested that the difference between the three curves in Fig. 5 might be caused by the 
retention of different quantities of moisture which would mean that the “inverse” 
annealing would be due entirely to the action of very rare H a O molecules left in the 
crystals. However a moisture content of any importance could hardly be expected to 
occur in the salt dried at 160° for 72 hr, and thus the difference between the two upper 
curves would remain unexplained. Some authors have reported the influence of pre- 
irradiation degassing on the initial oxidation states of “P and of **S produced in 
neutron irradiated alkali chlorides/ 10 * which seems to be due to the influence on the 
retention of small quantities of various gases within the crystal lattice/ 11 * However, 
in those experiments the initial retention was found to be very different in samples 
which had undergone different pre-irradiation treatment. 

In the case of sodium perchlorate monohydrate the percentage of the total activity 
found initially in the oxidized fraction (8 per cent) is appreciably lower than in the 
anhydrous compound (Table 1). This is similar to observations made on other salts, 
but a rule of general validity does not seem to exist (cf. the discussions given by 
Harbottle and Sutin< 8 * and by Maddock and MUller (1) ). 

As the presence of arsenite did not significantly affect the activity in the chlorate 
fraction we may assume that this activity goes into solution in a chemical form which 
is essentially C10 3 - . 

Dehydration in itself does not much influence the activity of the chlorate fraction. 
This is in agreement with the behaviour in the case of dehydration or hydration of 
other irradiated salts/ 11 * 

The thermal annealing behaviour of the monohydrate is roughly similar to that of 
the anhydrous material, but there is a difference in that in the former case a lower 
temperature is required for “inverse” annealing than in the latter case. It should, 
however, be kept in mind that in the NaC10 3 ‘H 2 0 the annealing takes place—at least 
in part—during the dehydration process. It seems that the removal of water from the 
lattice during the annealing contributes to the lowering of the activity in the chlorate 1 
fraction. 

Sodium chlorite also shows “inverse” annealing (Fig. S). It is tempting Jo look 
for an explanation in the posibility that most of the activity in the CIO - + C10 2 - + 
C10 8 ~ fraction is present as CIO - ions and that these ions in the NaC10 2 lattice easily 
decompose on heating. 
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the relationship between the surface tensions 

AND ENERGIES OF LIQUID METALS AND THEIR 
CRITICAL TEMPERATURES* ’ 

A. V. Grosse 

Research Institute of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(Received IS August 1961) 

Abstract—It is shown that a general relationship exists between the surface tension (a) and surface 
energy (or A ) of a liquid metal and its critical temperature (7*,) and atomic volume (V A ). The relation¬ 
ship (except for Hg, Cd and Zn) is: 

o x ° = o° • V A °I = 0-64 (erga/gramme atom*). T e (in °K), 
where the superscript o refers to the extrapolated value at 0°K. 

There is at present no recognised simple and general relationship between the surface 
tension of a liquid metal and any of its other physical properties. The metals constitute 
about 80 per cent of all the elements, and the surface tensions of only a small number 
have been measured. 

As inorganic chemists we are interested in a general relationship applicable to 
all metals which will permit us to estimate at least approximately the surface tension 
and surface energy of any metal at any specified temperature over its whole liquid 
range, i.e. from its melting point to its critical point. In contrast, many of physical- 
chemical studies, and justifiably so, had the aim of correlating the surface tension 
of one metal over a very narrow temperature range, but with great precision. In view 
of the many high temperature studies on liquid metals being carried out at the Institute, 
where the surface tension enters only as a correction factor, such a general relationship 
would be particularly valuable. 

The surface tensions of liquid metals are substantially higher than those of normal 
liquids, e.g. a large number of homopolar organic and inorganic compounds, and 
the well known law of E6tvos (1> , Ramsay and Shields^* is usually considered not 
to apply to liquid metals and salts. (s> It will be shown in this paper that the law of 
Etirvos does apply to liquid metals , provided that certain adjustments are made. 

The law of EOtvos for homopolar molecules, with surface tension, a, and molar 
volume, V u , states that 

"m = * • V M « = Km(T c - T), (1) 

where T c is the critical temperature in °K., T the temperature at which <r M , a, and 
V m are measured and K^, the Etirvos constant: 

= 2-12 erg per mole* per °K. 

* This work was supported in part by the National Science Foundation under Grant NSF-G15540. 

111 EOtvob, Wiedeman's Am. Phys. 27,452 (1886). 

W. Ramsay and J. Shields, Z. Phyn Chem. 12,443 (1893). 

1,1 See for example A. EOcxen, Principles of Physical Chemistry (7th Ed.), p. 128. Akadem. Verlags- 
geiMllichaft, Leipzig (1951). 
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If ait arid o and V u , respectively, are extrapolated as an undercooled liquid to 0°K., 
the EOtvos relationship becomes: 

* M ° = °* • K m °* = K sa -T 0 (2) 

It will be demonstrated here that for liquid metals 

^ 0 = o°-F A °» = C-r c( (3) 

where <r A °, o° and F A ° are the extrapolated surface energy, tension and volume per 
gramme atom at 0°K., respectively. In the case of metals the universal constant C 
is about 3 times smaller than and =^0*64 erg per g at.* per °K. That the constant 

for metals should be different from the E&rvos constant is understandable since the 
nature of metallic bonding is quite different from the weak Van der Waals’ forces 
in homopolar molecules. The reason that this relationship was not recognised 
earlier is probably due to two causes. 

First, there was no clear understanding of the critical temperatures of metals. 
In a recent paper (4) it was shown that the critical temperature of metals can be reason¬ 
ably estimated from a number of available experimental data. It was demonstrated 
that the law of Cailletet and Mathias or the law of rectilinear diameters applies to 
liquid mercury, the only metal whose critical temperature had been determined 
experimentally. In this respect mercury follows most other thermally stable liquids 
and it is assumed that other metals behave similarly. 

One can readily calculate the ideal density of the saturated metal vapour in 
equilibrium with the liquid from its known vapour-pressure. As long as the vapour 
density is small compared to the liquid density, one is far away from the critical 
point, since at the critical temperature the density of the liquid metal and that of 
the saturated vapour are identical. By plotting liquid and ideal vapour density vs. 
temperature one can readily obtain an upper limit of the critical temperature. 

In addition, the theory of corresponding states requires that the entropy of 
vaporization of two metals be equal at the same reduced temperature. The heat of 
vaporization, as well as the entropy are known for mercury over a substantial tem¬ 
perature range. Since both the energy and the entropy of vaporization equal 0 at the' 
critical temperature, it is feasible to construct the entropy vs. temperature curve of 
mercury. Assuming that the other metals will have the same entropy values at the 
same reduced temperatures, it is possible to estimate the critical temperature of any 
metal, since vapour-pressure and heat of vaporization data of all elements are now 
available. <s> The critical temperatures obtained by the two methods are in reasonable 
agreement. Tables 1 and 2 give the critical temperatures ranging form 1733°K for 
mercury to about 23,000°K for tungsten. In contrast to homopolar molecules, the 
normal boiling points of which are about $ of the critical temperatures, the metals 
have critical temperatures of 2*75-4 times higher than the normal boiling points 
(629-9°K and 5800°K for Hg and W, respectively). 

Second, comparatively few reliable data are available on the surface tensions 
of metals. 

1,1 A. V. Grosse, J. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 22, 23 (1961); see also A. V. Grosse, Report on ‘The 
Liquid Range of Metals and Some of Their Physical Properties at High Temperatures,” The 
Research Institute of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept 5, 1960. 

D.R. Stull and G.C. Sinke, The Thermodynamic Properties of the Elements, Advances in Chemistry 
Series, Vol. 18. Amer. Chem. Soc., Washington, D.C. (1936). 







We will consider here the simplest, and also practically the most unportaat case* < 
namely, the surface tension of a metal vs. its saturated vapour, which at low tempera* - 
turns is identical to a vacuum. In a number of cases the atmosphere cap be a noble 
gas, such as argon or helium, provided that the noble gas used is pure. Other require* 
ments for reliable measurements, particularly at high temperatures are: 

1. That the metal be not contaminated by the material of the container or other 

equipment during the experiment. 1 , 

2. That due consideration be given to the presence of surface active impurities. 
It has been demonstrated that the presence of other metals or nonmetals, even in 
trace amounts, can influence not only the actual values of the surface tension, but. 
change the nature of the whole surface tension vs. temperature curve. 

In view of the above requirements, good experimental data are available primarily 
on low-melting metals such as tin, lead, bismuth, cadmium, zinc and mercury, &e 
latter being the classical example. Recently, in view of its importance to QUdear 
reactor technology, the surface tension of liquid sodium has been accurately measured. 
The most reliable data on sodium, described by Taylor** 1 are given below: 

Surface tension of sodium 


ti 

Hi 


T(°C) 

o(dynes/cm) 

100 

190*4 

150 

185*4 

200 

180*4 

250 

175*4 

300 

170*6 

350 

165*6 

400 , 

160*8 

450 

156*0 


It was shown originally by van der Waals (1894) and developed recently by 
Guggenheim* 71 that for most organic liquids the EdTvos law can be made more exact 
by using the relationship: 

a — <t°(1 — TjT^ n or in its logarithmic form (4) 

logio o = log 10 o° + n log 10 (l - r/rj, (5) 

where the exponent n = 11/9 or 1-222. 

The surface tensions of the metals referred to above are given in Fig. 1 in log¬ 
arithmic form, and the exponent n or the slope is given alongside each line. The data 
on which the line is based are given in Table 2 and the experimental temperature 
ranges are also given in Table 1. One notices immediately, in contrast to organic 
compounds that the slope n is not constant, but varies from 1-28 in case of sodium 
down to 0-25 in case of cadmium. It is believed that it is too early to judge whether 
the same slope will prevail for a larger temperature ranges, because at present the 
experimental ranges covers only small percentages, i.e. about 5 per cent, of the 
total liquid temperature ranges. 

Both the surface tension and the surface energy vanish at the critical temperature. 

1,1 J. W. Taylor, AERE Report M/TN24 (1954); see also Liquid Metals Handbook, Na-K-suppl., 
1 July 1955, p. 28. 

1,1 E. A. Guggenheim. J. Chem. Phys. 13,259 (1945). 
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This ftet is taken advantage of in Fig. 2, where the actual data for the saraelow '$ 
melting metals are plotted from the experimental range down to' the critical tem* v 
peratnre and extrapolated to 0°K, assuming that we have a straight line a vs. T relation- *-• 
ship. The data so obtained are compared in Table 1 with those obtained by 
logarithmic extrapolation to 0°K in Fig. 1. In all cases, with the exception of mercury, ' 



Fra. 2.—Surface temp vs. temp, of liquid metals 


Table 1.—Comparison of <r°(log) (see Fig. 1) and <r° (see Fig. 2) 


Metal 

Exp. 

range 

of(r,(°C) 

%0f 

Total 

liquid 

range 

7Yn.p. 

(°K) 

T c 

(°K) 

Total 

liquid 

range 

(°K) 

Log 10 

o°(log) 

n = log 
slope 

O°(log) 

(see Fig. 1) 
dyne/cm) 

<T° 

(see Fig. 2) 
(dyne/cm) 

Zn 

510-640 

48 

692*7 

3380 

2690 

2*9731 

0*681 

940 

1030 

Cd 

350-500 

6*3 

594 . 

2960 

2370 

2*8235 

0*249 

666 

810 

Sn 

300-500 

2-4 

505 

8720 

8215 

2*7582 

1*262 

573 

578 

Hg 

0-354 

23-6 

234*29 

1733 

1500 

2*7260 

0*677 

532 

608 

Pb 

350-750 

9*4 

600*6 

5400 

4800 

2-6722 

0*501 

470 

498 

Bi 

300-500 

4-9 

544*5 

4620 

4075 

2*6186 

0*741 

416 

428 

Na 

100-450 

14-4 

370*97 

2800 

2430 

2*3610 

1*282 

229*4 

216 


the agreement between the two methods of obtaining <r° is fairly good. Both the 
logarithmic and straight-line plot reproduce the presently available experimental 
data, with the exception of mercury, similarly well. 

The straight line plot of a vs. T, expressed algebraically, is of course: 

. ff = o°(l - TO 

and assumes for metals, in contrast to Fig. 1, an exponent n — 1. 


( 6 ) 







v It embraces however in principle the critical point and does permit one to obtain, 
at least in first approximation, the surface tension at any temperature. As mentioned 
previously, the logarithmic equation covers at present only a small percentage of 
the total liquid range of the metal (see Table 1). Furthermore, if extended over a 
larger temperature range it ceases to be a straight line relationship: (logio <r at T c 
, *= — oo). 

Regardless of what the final accurate temperature function of surface tension 
will be (we believe it is likely to be slightly convex or concave towards the J-axis) we 
chose for our present purposes the simple straight line relationship, shown in Fig. 2, 
to obtain o° or the extrapolated surface tension at 0°K. 

All the experimental values of o° of twenty metals, as well as the atomic surfaces 
and the atomic surface energies of these metals are given in Table 2. The source of the 
experimental data on each metal is given in an appendix to Table 2. 

In order to obtain <r A ° = o° • K A * it would be best to use atomic volumes or 
areas of the respective metals extrapolated as undercooled liquids also to 0°K. 
Unfortunately accurate liquid density data are not yet available for a large number 
of metals. Thus, we will use, with a small error, atomic volumes of the solid metal 
at room temperature. (A later correction to the true K A ° values will probably improve 
the relationship). It is in this manner that the atomic areas, given in Table 2, have 
been calculated. 

(It is to be noted that our K A * is not the true atomic area, but only a number 
proportional to it. For a close-packed surface of close packed spheres the true atomic 
surface area, A, at the temperature T, 

A T = 1-091 V A n • N*, in cm a /g • at. 

where N is Avogadro’s number. The true surface free energy per gramme atom at 
any temperature T, would be 

Fa = cr T • A r and in the case of close packed spheres 

g T • 1-091 F/W g cal 
4-181 x 10 7 gatom’ 

if <r T is in dynes/cm and K A T in cm 8 /g atom. For simplicity we will retain for the present 
our definition of o^). 

The plot of the atomic surface energy vs. critical temperature is shown in Fig. 3. 
It will be noted that with the exception of mercury, cadmium and zinc, all the metals 
for which data are available fall essentially on a straight line, from the lowest experi¬ 
mental surface energy of mercury, at a critical temperature of 1733°K, to tungsten 
with the highest value, at a critical temperature of approximately 23000°K. The 
experimental surface tension of tungsten was determined in an elegant way by the 
drop-weight method by Calverley <8 >. The greatest deviation from the line is noted 
in the case of tin. Recent investigations by Pokrovsky and Saidov <8) have shown 
that traces of surface active metal inpurities, like lead and bismuth, lower the surface 
tension appreciably; their highly purified tin showed higher values (shown as a dotted 
line (1955) in Fig. 2). In view of the many difficulties mentioned previously in making 

'•> A. Calvbrlby, Ptoc. Phys. Soc. 70 B, 1040-44 (1957). 

N. L. Pokrovsky and M. Saidov, /. Phys. Chem., U.S.S.R. 39, 1601-1609 (1955). 
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Tabu Z^Expskimbntal surface tensions and atomic surface wnoniw uesap'ia^^ 



Metal 

T. 

(°K) 

Atomic volume 
at room temp., 
(cm*/g atom) 

Atomic 
. surface, 
(cm*/g atom!) 

* 

Surface 

tension 

(dynes/cm) 

. * - * 

. atomic 

•utfeceqpnrf ... 
(ergs/gatom*). . . 

1 

Hg 

1733 

13*9 

5*78 

608 

(3510) \ 

2 

K 

2440 

45*3 

i>60 

100 " 

1260 

3 

Na 

2880 

22*9 

80S 

216 

’ 1735 

4 

Cd 

2960 

13*0 

5*53 

810 

(4480) 

5 

Zn 

3380 

9*2 

4*39 

1030 

(4530) 

6 

Bi 

4620 

21*3 

7*66 

428 

3280 

7 

Te 

4840 

17*2 

6*65 

460 

3060 

8 

Sb 

5070 

18*2 

6*91 

476 

3300 

9 

Pb 

5400 

18*2 

6-91 

498 

3440 v* 

10 

In 

6730 

15*1 

6*10 

608 

3650 

11 

Ag 

7480 

10-3 

4*73 

1100 

5210 

12 

Ga 

7620 

11-8 

5*18 

770 

3990 

13 

Ge 

8400 

13*6 

6*45 

770 

4950 

14 

A1 

8550 

10*2 

4*65 

945 

4400 

15 

Sn 

8720 

16*3 

6*42 

578 

3710 

16 

Cu 

8980 

7*1 

3*68 

1260 

4640 

17 

Au 

9500 

10*2 

4*71 

1325 

6290 

18 

Fe 

10350 

7*053 

3*678 

2100 

7730 

19 

Pt 

14650 

8*7 

4*24 

2160 

9160 

20 

W 

23200 

9-8 

4*59 

2840 

13050 


APPENDIX TO TABLE 2 


Source of Experimental Data 

Na, K Liquid Metals Handbook , Na-Nak Supplement , U.S.A.E.C.- Dept, of the Navy, 

Washington, D.C. (1955). 

Zn, Cd, Pb, T. Hogness. J. Amer . Chem. Soc . 43, 624 (1921). 

Sn, Bi 

Hg # Ati, Ag, Liquid Metals Handbook , (2nd Ed.). t U.S.A.E.C.- Dept, of the Navy, Washington, 
Tl, Sb D.C. (1952). 


Fe F. A. Halden and W. D. Kinoery, J. Phys . C/rem. 59, 557-9 (1955). 

A1 A. Portevin and P. Bastien, C. Acad. Sei. f Paris 202,1072-4 (1936). 

Ga O. A. Timofeevitcheva and P. P. Puoatchevitch, D.A.N. of the U.S.S.R. 134, 

No. 4, 840-843 (1960). 

Ge T. P. Kolesnikova, Cheat. Abstr. 55, 9995 (1961). (latest. V. U. Zaucdenlt , Chernaya 

Met., No 9, 14-17 (I960)). 

In O. A. Timofeevitcheva and P. P. Puoatchevitch, D.A.N. of the U.S.S.R. 

124, No, 5, 1093-6 (1959). 

W A. Calverley, Proc. Phys. Soc. 70B, 1040-4 (1957). 

Pt Quincke, Ann. Phys . 134, 356 (1868). 

Cu Sauerwald and Drath, Z. Anorg. Chem. 154, 79 (1926). 

(Data for Mg vaiy from 560-990 dynes/cm at 700°C, see II Liq. Met. H. B„ and have not been 

considered!). 


accurate measurements particularly at the higher temperatures (see p. 149), the present 
agreement is satisfactory. 

The data for mercury, cadmium and zinc fall on a parallel line. The reason for 
their exceptional positions may be that whereas on the surface of all other metals ' 
each atom is surrounded by six closest neighbours, a surface atom of mercury is 
surrounded by fewer, approximately four atoms (10> ; thus in such cases, in view of 
the greater insaturation of surface forces one would expect the surface tension to 
be higher. Most of the metals however crystallize in a cubic or hexagonal dose 

See J. A. Campbell and J. H. Hjukbrand, /. Chem. Phys. 11,330 (1943). 
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if ■i'.pactod lattice, and it is to be expected that at least near the melting point the geometric 
5:. pattern of the solid is preserved in the liquid. A rigorous explanation for the behaviour 
I? •of Hg, Cd and Zn will have to wait additional study. 

In order to extend the experimental foundation of this relationship it would be 
'* particularly desirable to obtain experimental data on metals above gold, i.e. having 
critical temperatures above 10,000°K. Maximum surface tensions are expected for 
metals having high critical temperatures and low atomic volumes and thus atomic 
areas; data for liquid molybdenum, tantalum, columbium, rhenium and other noble 



metals (Os, Ir, etc.) would be particularly desirable. Low values are conversely 
expected for metals with a low critical temperature and high atomic volumes; therefore 
rubidium, cesium and francium are expected to fall on the lowest end of the line. 

The slope of the line for each metal or dojdT = —a °/T c and or vs. T relationship 
can be expressed as: 

do 

* = *° + 3f.- r ( 7 ) 


where the average temperature coefficients over the whole liquid range of each metal 
are given in Table 3. (They are compared with experimental values obtained over a 
narrow temperature range given in the last column of the Table.) 

The general relationship between <r A vs. T 0 permits us to estimate the surface tension 
of any metal at'toy temperature. We will illustrate this point by a specific example— 
namely, lanthanum and europium. 

In view of the close similarity of the rare earth metals one would expect super¬ 
ficially similar values of their surface tension. 




TAMS 3.— -TBB AVERAGE lEMPERAtUtt COBFFICIENnOF SURFACE TENSION OWR11& 

WHOLE UQWD RANGE 

dff/dr- ~<r*/r, 

(<r° and T e taken from Table 2) 

(arranged in aicending order and comparison with experimental values over limited temp, range) 


Metal 

do/dT, 

(dyne per cm per °K) 

Exp. values 
dynes per cm per *£ 

Range (“Cl 

K 

-0041 



Na 

—0*077 

-0*098 

100-450 

Sn 

-0*065 

-0-649 (S.U. 1960) 

250-500 



-0-080 (Hogness) 

300-500 

In 

-0*086 

-0*085 

170-500 

Ge 

-0*092 



Pb 

-0*092 

-0*073 

350-500 ^ 

Bi 

-0*093 

-0*065 

300-500 

Sb 

- 0*094 



Tl 

-0*095 



Ga 

-0*101 

-0*047 

30-505 

A1 

-0*111 



W 

-0*123 



Au 

-0*140 



Cu 

-0140 



A S 

-0*147 



Pt 

-0*148 



Fc 

-0*203 



Cd 

-0*274 

-0067 

350-500 

Zn 

-0*305 

-0*185 

510-640 

Hg 

-0*352 

-0*243 

0*354 


The pertinent data on the two elements, with an estimate of their critical tem¬ 
peratures, are given in Table 4. 

From our relationship it follows that <r A ° for 

La = 7500 ergs per cm per g. at*, 
and Eu = 3300 ergs per cm per g. at*. 

The respective surface tensions at 0°K., a° = 940 and 350 dynes/cm. At 1200°K 
the surface tensions will be, in line with Equation 7: 

850 dynes/cm for La 
270 dynes/cm for Eu; 

thus La will have a value approximately three times greater than liquid europium. 

Since both metals are now available in a high degree of purity the above values 
can be determined experimentally. 


Table 4. 







Data from reference. 5 


Z 

Density 
at 20°C. 

V Am (cms») 

Crystal form 

M.P. 

(°K) 

N.B.P. 

<°K) 

bs 

Vap. 


TgCK). 

La 57 
Eu 63 

6*19 

5*244 

22*42 

29*00 

face centred cubic 
body centred cubic 

1193 

1100 

3640 

1700 

26*25 

24*70 

0*312 

0*330 

11,700 

5,150 




Hie original EOtvos law cannot be checked experimentally for metals at the 
moment, because so far the surface tensions of metals have been measured over a 
very narrow temperature range, i.e. 5-10 per cent of the total liquid range. In 
contrast, o u and a of typical homopolar molecules like CO s , CC1 4 and benzene have 
been measured over the whole liquid range , up to their critical point. 

Note, A publication by Taylor* 11 > with an estimation of tfye unknown surface of 27 metals 
at their melting points, was brought to our attention. Taylor uses five physical correlations, of 
which the closest one to ours is a relationship between the surface energy and the heat of sub¬ 
limation of the solid metal. Since the estimation of the surface tension of 27 metals, where experi¬ 
mental data are now lacking, is important but would require the presentation of a large number 
of additional experimental data, we intend to compare our estimates with those of Taylor in a 
separate publication. 

J. W. Taylor, Metallurgy 50, 161-165 (1954). 
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SELENIUM-SULPHUR SOLID SOLUTIONS 




J. E. Fergusson, G. M. Pratt, G. A. Rodley and C. J. Wilkins 
Department of Chemistry, University of Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand 

(Received 2 4 May 1961) > 


Abstract—Selenium and sulphur form a series of solid solutipn phases, mostly based on known 
structures of the elements. Some of these phases contain eight-membered cyclic molecules with 
selenium- sulphur bonds, but no stoichiometric compounds were isolated. The behaviour of the 
phases under thermal and solvent treatment has been determined. 


The formation of solid solutions in regions of the selenium-sulphur system is well 
established.' 1- ** 

In carrying out an X-ray powder examination over the entire composition range 
we have sought also information on the thermal stability and die constitution of 
the phases. The results confirm the chief solid solution phases to be those described 
recently be de Haan and Visser.' 6 * Some of these phases contain eight-membered 
cyclic molecules with selenium-sulphur bonds, but isolation of stoichiometric 
compounds was found not possible. Even the product of composition SeS 2 from the 
reaction between selenious acid and hydrogen sulphide gives a powder photograph 
characteristic of the solid solution phase (II, Table 1) formed in the range within which 
this composition falls. 

Table 1. 


Phase 

Structure type 

Se contents of melts 
producing phase 
(%) 

Se contents of phases 
crystallized from CS a 
(%) 

I 

oc-Sulphur* 8 * 

0-14 

0-18 

II 

y-Sulphur (& * 

17-55 

20-49 

III 

a-Selenium*®* 

60 

50-68 

IV 

Modified hex. selenium* c) 

661 

53*** 

V 

Unknown*"* 

75-85 

_c/i 

VI 

Hex. selenium* 8 * 

93-100 

_</> 


<0 ’ Identified from powder photograph. Identified from cell dimensions deter¬ 
mined from single crystal photpgraphs. Indices of lines in powder photograph were 
established by comparison with the rather similar pattern from hexagonal selenium. For 
phase IV axial lengths are: a = 4-77 ± 0-05 A; c = 5-03 ± 0-08 A. w> Residue after 
extraction. Not based on any known sulphur or selenium structure. "’ Cannot be 
recrystallized from carbon disulphide. 


Ciystallization (under standardized conditions) of melts of increasing selenium 
content* produced the succession of solid solution phases listed in Table 1. The cell 
dimensions of all phases increased with increasing selenium content. 

* All compositions are given as atomic percentages. 

1,1 B. Rathke, Liebigs Ann. 49, 253 (1844). 

'•» W. Muthmann, Z. Krist. 17, 357 (1890). 

W. E. Ringer, Z. Anorg. Chem. 32, 183 (1902). 

«' F. Halla and F. X. Bosch, Z. Phys. Chem. 10 B, 149 (1930). 

'*' F. Halla, E. Mbhl and F. X. Bosch, Z. Phys. Chem. 12 B, 377 (1931). 

'*> Y. M. de Haan and M. P. Visser, Physica 26, 127 (1960). 
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: Phase tV, the chief constituent of solidified melts of composition 66f per cent 

iffi&iMxm k present to some extent in melts within the range 32-72 per cent selenium 
v > ''and remains after solvent extraction. Samples obtained in this way contained about 
• V.' . 33 per emit selenium. Powder photographs from samples of composition near 70 
;' per "cent woe variable. The few weak lines superimposed upon diffuse scattering 
'. characteristic of non-crystalline material were not identifiable with lines from phases 
JV.VorVL 

Ringer’s melting point curve for the system, (S> though not revealing some of the 
peritectic breaks through difficulties of measurement, places the eutectic composition 
shghtly greater than 40 per cent selenium. The composition ranges now found for 
the more important phases show that I and II lie on the sulphur-rich side of the 
eutectic and III, V and VI on the selenium-rich side. 

Phases I, II and III dissolve readily in carbon disulphide and are subject to com¬ 
position change and consequent interconversion upon recrystallization, the fractions 
of highest selenium content being the least soluble. Fractionation likewise occurs 
upon vacuum sublimation. Phases IV, V and VI differ in being much less soluble. 
TTiey undergo partial decomposition to I, II and III upon solvent treatment (Table 2). 

Tabu 2.—Transformation of phases 
Products from 

Initial Extraction by Extraction by Heating Vacuuio 

phase! CS, at 46° CS, at 160° at 160° sublimation 

I I I, (II). an) Unchanged 

II III, II, I (IU). U, (I) Unchanged 

ra in, ii, (i) (VI*). Ill, (II), (I) VI, V 

IV IV*. Ill, II, G) (VI*). Ill, (II), (I) VI, V 

v v*. m, gd. G) (V*), III, on. G) VI 

VI VI*. Ill, (II), (I) (VI*), HI, (II), G) Unchanged 

* Insoluble residue. Brackets indicate minor products only, 
f The results are for phases I, II and III recrystallized from solution, but for IV, V 
and VI as solidified melts. 

Constitution of the solid solutions 

There is evidence that phases II and III contain cyclic molecules Se„S 8 _ B , rather, 
than a mixture of S 8 and Se g molecules. Evaporation of a carbon disulphide solution 
of a-sulphur and a-selenium in appropriate proportions yields phase I rather than 
sc-sulphur only after heating overnight to 100-120°. Phases II and III are ob¬ 
tained after heating to 160°. The occurrence of a considerable change at this latter 
temperature may be significant since it is the temperature at which disruption of the 
sulphur-sulphur bond occurs freely. Also, whereas a sample of phase II (33 per cent Se) 
sublimes at 80° under vacuum without change, a mixture of sulphur and selenium in 
the same proportion gave phase I (of low selenium content). Phase I differs from II 
and III only in so far as it may contain a proportion of S 8 molecules, as shown by 
its crystallization from a solution of phase II to which a-sulphur has been added. 

The interconversion of phases I, II and III upon recrystallization could arise 
either through concentration of molecules according to their composition type, or 


I 

II. I 

II 
II 
I 

Unidentified 


’I'**-'''. I’' ' I ' 

§S§F Tr* 
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Fig. 2.—X-ray powder photographs (a-f)of phases J-VI, having respective compositions 
7*5, 32*5, 68, 53, 80, and 95 atomic per cent selenium, (g) The product from very slow 
cooling of phase IV. The spotted and full lines show the existence of (at least) two 
constituents, (h) The sublimate from phase VI. 
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^ of iparai^ wWbte setemum; bat this does txrt occur 
§»absorptk>n spectra (Fig. 1) of phases I, H and IH* and of 
r in carbon disulphide are qualitatively similar, as ace 
* of phases I and II, and of a-sulphur in chloroform. (Phase d afcidatiMip^ 
*. strongly than phase II in die latter solvent and shows a subsidiary nwrimwasi^W 
‘ m/t with sw 1800). The absence of quantitative. relationsh^ ani<M^glt di§ ^ 
. ssorpdon intensities once again excludes structural interpretation in terms of Ses and 



260 280 300 320 

Wovelength, m/t 

Flo.J.—(a) Absorption spectra of phase I, phase II, and a-sulphur in chloroform, (b) 
Absorption spectra of phases I, II and III, and a-selenium in carbon disulphide. For (a) 
the concentration of sulphur in gram-atoms per litre was used in calculating extinction 
coefficients, and for (b) the concentration or selenium in gram-atoms per litre. Com¬ 
positions of phases I, n and III were 14, 27-5 and 68 atomic per cent respectively. 

S g molecules alone. The distinctive maximum, e = 100 at 333 m p in a region of 
otherwise low absorption on the curve for phase II can be attributed to Se—S bonds. 
The infra-red stretching frequency (471 cm -1 ) of the sulphur-sulphur bond in a- 
sulphur becomes progressively weaker in phases I, II and III. Yet its presence (at 
463 cm -1 ) even in III, of composition 68 per cent Se, indicates random distribution 
rather than alternation of the atoms within the mixed molecules. 

Phase V, of unknown structure but of low solubility like IV and VI, may be assumed, 
polymeric. The slow decomposition of these phases by boiling carbon disulphide 
reflects the low bond strengths on the selenium-rich phases. 

Thermal behaviour of the phases 

There is no evidence that phases I, II, III, V and VI, within their normal compo¬ 
sition limits, are not stable at room temperature. Phase IV differs in being meta¬ 
stable. A sample photographed after five months had partially decomposed to phase 
III. 

At 160° phases III (68 per cent Se) and IV (S3 per cent Se) are unstable, changing , 
through intermediate formation of VI to V. A sample of phase V obtained by cooling a 
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V':,;' ; *n*nt M*%ia}ning 80 per cent Se converts on the other hand to VI at this temperature. It 
ii.“. reverts to V on cooling the melt from high temperature (360°), when crystallization 
i. occurs at about 140°. This behaviour is indicative of a peritectic transition where the 
’■ high temperature phase (VI) does not revert quickly to the lower temperature phase 
(V). The peritectic temperature between these phases lies between 140° and 160% and 
the miscibility gap extends from about 8S to 93 per cent. No evidence has been 
obtained on the peritectic temperature between phases III and V owing to difficulty 
in ensuring equilibrium. 

Phase IV seems to result from crystallization of a residual component present in 
the melt in highest proportion at high temperatures. A sample which has been isolated 
as an extraction residue can, after heating to 360°, be partially reciystallized by rapid 
cooling (15 min). Normal cooling in the furnace produced phase V, and very slow 
cooling (5 days) gave two unidentified products (Fig. 2g). 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of samples. Mixtures of sulphur and selenium were heated overnight to 360° in 
sealed tubes which had been flushed with carbon dioxide. The samples were normally allowed to cool 
in the tube furnace (taking 90 min over the range 200-100°). Solvent extractions were made with 
carbon disulphide. Vacuum sublimations were made at 80° onto a water-cooled Anger. 

The sample from the reaction between hydrogen sulphide and selenious acid was obtained by 
Nordlander’s procedure . n) It contained 32*5 per cent selenium. 

For selenium determination samples were dissolved by nitric acid and reduced with hydrazine 
hydrate. 

X-ray powder photographs. These were taken with a Philips 114*83 mm camera using copper 
radiation. Photographs of the chief products are reproduced in Fig. 2. 

rf-Values of principal lines from less well-known products follow. Phase IV (53 % Se): 4*15 (m), 
3*19 [s\ 3*01 (w), 216 (m), 2*09 (w), 1*59 (w). Phase V (80% Se): 4*71 (w), 4*11 (s), 3*41 (s), 3 03 (m), 
2*94 (m) f 2*77( s ), 2*39 (m). “70% Phase” (70% Se): 2*02 (j), 1*76 (m), 1*24 (w), 1*06 (w). Products 
from very slow cooling of phase IV: spotted lines (Fig. 2 g), 3*51 (m), 3*04 (s), 2*15 (s), 1*83 (m), 
1*75 (#w), 1*36 (m); full lines, 2*80 (m), 2*71 (w), 2*62 (w), 1*63 (m). Sublimate from phase VI (Fig. 
2h): 4*13 (m), 3-58 (j), 3*22 (w), 300 (w), 2*77 (w) 9 2*19 (j), 1*87 (m). Values calculated for the 
l-monoclinic selenium structure,* 8 * but not found in any products, are: 4*65, 4*03, 3*87, 3*79, 3*78, 
3-67, 3*49, 3*42. 

Spectra . For measuring absorption spectra chloroform was useful as solvent over the range 
240-360 m/i. Carbon disulphide was used at longer wavelengths. Monoclinic selenium is insoluble 
in chloroform, and the Bclcnium absorption at 370-420 mp is not shown by solutions even of selenium- 
rich phases in this solvent. 

Infra-red spectra were provided by Drs. N. S. Ham and A. L. G. Rees of the Division of Chemical 
Physics, C.S.I.R.O., Melbourne. The absorption bands recorded over the range 720-420 cm* 1 on a 
Perkin-Elmer 12C spectrometer with potassium bromide optics were: a-sulphur, 471 cm -1 (w); 
phase 1,17% Se, 469 cm" 1 (w); phase II, 35 % Se, 467 cm" 1 (vw); phase III, 68 % Se, 463 cm- 1 (ww). 

Acknowledgement —Assistance from the research fund of the University of New Zealand is acknow¬ 
ledged. 

**> B. W. Nordlander, Indust. Engng. Chem. 19, 518 (1927). 
m R. E. Marsh, L. Pauling and J. D. McCullough, Acta Cryst . 6, 73 (1953). 
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APPLICATION OF THE WURTZ REACTION TO THE 
SYNTHESIS OF DISILANE AND 1,2-DIMETHYLDISILANE* 

A. D. Craig and A. p. MacDiarmid| * 

John Harrison Laboratory of Chemistry 1 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

{Received 19 July 1961; in revised form 26 August 1961) 

The Wurtz reaction has been used frequently in organosilicon chemistry to prepare 
disilanes and higher silanes which contain no Si—H bonds. <1,2 * 3) It has been reported 
that when SiH 3 Cl was shaken with a 0-74 per cent sodium amalgam, at room tempera* 
ture, all the chlorine was abstracted but only a 1 ‘7 per cent yield of Si 2 H e was obtained. 
When a sodium-potassium alloy was used, little or no Si 2 H e was obtained. <4> 

Later it was found that SiH 3 I would react with solid sodium (5) at room temperature 
to yield Si 2 H fl . It was suggested that the formation of a film of Nal on the surface of 
the sodium prevented 62 per cent of the SiH a I employed from undergoing reaction. 
This method does not show great promise for the synthesis of relatively large quanti¬ 
ties of Si 2 H 6 since very large surface areas of sodium would be required. The present 
study was undertaken to investigate the necessary conditions for obtaining good yields 
of disilanes containing Si—H bonds by means of the Wurtz reaction. 

In this investigation attempts to obtain higher yields and greater quantities of 
Si 2 H fl than those previously reported by allowing SiH 3 l to react with sodium or 
sodium-potassium alloy were unsucessful. However, very good yields and relatively 
large quantities of Si 2 H e resulted when SiH a I vapour was permitted to react with 
liquid sodium amalgam at room temperature. Good yields of the new compound 
dimethyldisilane, presumably the 1,2 isomer, CH 3 SiH 2 SiH 2 CH 3 , were obtained in an 
analogous reaction. It would appear that the experimental method developed may be 
conveniently employed for the synthesis of considerably larger quantities of volatile 
disilanes. 

A reaction mechanism involving an intermediate silylmetallic compound rather 
than one based on the production of free silyl radicals such as 

2SIH.I + 2Na -* 2Nal + 2SIH,- (I) 

2SIH 8 - -*■ SI,H g (2) 

is suggested for the following reasons: (a) during the course of the reaction the 

* This work was supported in part by the U.S. Air Force, Contract No. AF 33-(616>65t6. Repro¬ 
duction in whole or in part is permitted for any purpose of the United States Government. The results 
are based on portions of a thesis to be submitted by A. D. Craig to the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

t Alfred P. Sloan Research Fellow. 

,l * H. Gilman, R. K. Ingham and A. G. Smith, J, Org, Chem. 18, 1743 (1953). 
i9} H. Gilman, D. J. Petersen, A. W. Jar vie and H. J. S. Winkler, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82 , 2076 
(1960). 

<M M. P. Brown and G. W. A. Fowles, /. Chem. Soc . 2811 (1958). 

A. Stock and K. Somieski, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 54, 524 (1921). 

,4) H. J. Emel£us, A. G. Maddock and C. Reid, J. Chem . Soc. 353 (1941). 
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surface of the amalgam became coated with a thick slush which disappeared when 
nearly all of the SiH,I had been consumed; (b) SiH, was slowly evolved when the 
nonvolatile reaction products were allowed to stand for several days; (c) treatment of 
the nonvolatile residues from two SiH„I experiments with dilute hydrochloric acid 
produced a gas presumed to be a silicon hydride. These observations suggest that an 
intermediate species such as (SiH 3 ) 2 Hg or SiH s HgI is probably involved in the course 
of the reaction. This appears to be reasonable since a silyl-metallic compound, 
KSiH s , has recently been isolated as a stable species/ 8 ' Although the proposed 
silyl-mercury compounds have not been isolated, it seems very likely that a reaction- 
scheme such as that described below is involved in the preparation of volatile disilanes 
by the method described in this paper. 

The highest yields of the disilanes were obtained when the vapour, only, of the 
silyl iodide was permitted to react with liquid sodium amalgam. It is proposed that 
the presence of liquid SiH 3 F on the amalgam surface facilitates the mechanical removal 
of the possible intermediate compounds SiH 3 HgI and/or (SiH 3 ) 2 Hg as a suspension 
in the liquid SiH s I. This then allows the surface of the amalgam to become more 
accessible to attack by SiH s I according to equations (3) or (4) below, and hence more 
of the SiH s groups undergo reaction (6) with consequent increased yields of SiH 4 and 
decreased yields of Si 2 H e . When SiH 3 l vapour only is present, reaction (5) is favoured. 


SlH a l 4 Na/Hg (excess) SiH a Hgl (fast) (3) 

2SIHJ + Na/Hg (excess) -► (SiH s ) a Hg 4 2Nal (fast) (4) 

SlH a I 4 (SiH,) t Hg — Sf a H 6 4 SiH.Hgl (slower) (5) 

(SIH|) a Hg - SIH 4 4 (SlH a ) B 4 Hg (slow) (6) 

EXPERIMENTAL 


Alt work was carried out in a Pyrex glass vacuum system. Stopcocks were lubricated with Apiezon 
N grease in preference to silicone grease in order to eliminate the possibility of foreign silicon com¬ 
pounds appearing through attack, on the grease by the substances handled. All pressure readings 
were made with a glass Bourdon gauge in order to eliminate contamination and possible reaction of 
compounds with mercury. All temperatures below 0° were measured by an iron-constantan thermo¬ 
couple, standardized by the National Bureau of Standards. 

Silyl iodide was prepared from SiH 4 and HI. Its purity was checked by determining its vapour 
pressure at 0° (found, 123*6 mm; lit. value, 123-9 mm 151 ), Liquid sodium amalgam was prepared by 
dissolving sodium metal in mercury, the sodium content being subsequently determined by analysis. 

Methylsilyl iodide was prepared from CH*SiH 8 and HI. Its purity was checked by determining its 
vapour-pressure at 0° (found, 42-9 mm; lit. value, 43-0 ram 171 ). 

(a) Reaction of silyl iodide {liquid and vapour phase) with sodium amalgam. In a typical experiment 
SiH a I (11*65 mmoles) was condensed into a 250 ml round-bottom flask containing 50 g of sodium 
amalgam (0-65% Na w/w). Initially, 50 per cent of the SiH,I was in the liquid phase, the remainder 
being in the vapour phase. The reaction was allowed to proceed for 1 -5 hr at room temperature during 
which time the flask was constantly agitated. Some liquid SiH s I was present on the surface of the 
amalgam during the first 0-5 hr. Separation and identification of all the volatile products showed that 
75-8 per cent of the SiH.I had undergone reaction to give SiH 4 , 32-7,* and Si*H e , 39-5 per cent. No 
hydrogen was evolved. The above substances were identified by their molecular weight, vapour 
pressure, and/or infrared spectra. In another experiment, where 75 per cent of the SiH»I was in the 
liquid phase, the yield of Si*H e was only 12-8%. 

(b) Reaction of silyl Iodide {vapour phase only ) with sodium amalgam. A side arm was attached to 

• All the percentages given are based on the quantity of silicon originally in the silyl iodide or 
methylsilyl iodide consumed, which appeared in the given product. In the case of hydrogen gas, the 
percentage is*based on the quantity of hydrogen in the silyl iodide or Si—H hydrogen in the methvl- 
silyl iodide consumed. J 

( *» M. A. Ring and D. M. Ritter, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83, 802 (1961). 

,7) H. J. EMELius, M. Onyszchuck and W. Kuchen, Z . Anorg . Chem . 283, 74 (1956). 
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then4ekofaO*5Lflaikwhteh wasused MtherwctionvesicL A manometer, adjacent to the flask in 
the vacuum system, leaved as a means of detecting pressure changes in the reaction voneL 

Sodium amalgam, 225*0 g (0*752% Na w/w) was introduced into the reaction vessel under diy 
nitrogen gas. The vessel was then evacuated and S1H*I (6*75 mmole; 1*0662 g) was condensed into 
the side arm. This amount of SiH»f was completely vapourized at room temperature and produced a 
resulting pressure of 18*7 cm on the manometer after 15 min. The amalgam was stirred continuously 
by means of a glass covered magnetic stirring bar. A thick silvery him soon began to form on the 
amalgam and this film became slushy as the reaction proceeded. After 8*9 hr at room temperature 
(normal laboratory fluorescent lighting) the pressure in the reaction vessel hatfdrppped to 10*4 cm and 
a large amount of black powder appeared on the surface quite suddenly (within 5 min) at the end of 
this period. 

Separation of all the volatile products yielded SiH 4 (0*861 mmole; 131 %; moL wt. found, 32*3. 
calc., 32-1; confirmed by infra-red spectrum'**), Si,H f (2*19 mmole; 66*8%, mol. wt. found, 62*5. 
calc., 62*2; confirmed by infra-red spectrum vapour pressure at —63*5°, found, 64*6 mm, lit. 
value, 65*4 mm u#l ), SiHJ (0*20 mmole; 3*0% vapour pressure at —23*0° found, 33*1 mm., lit. value, 
34*6 mm (5) ) and hydrogen (0*342 mmole, 3*4 per cent). The non-volatile products of this experiment 
were stirred intermittently for eight days in vacuo at room temperature without removal from the 
reaction vessel. The vessel was opened to the vacuum system and it was found that a small amount of 
hydrogen and SiH 4 (6*9 mg, 0*215 mmole; identified by infra-red spectrum* #) ) were present. Another 
experiment similar to that described above, was carried out employing 14*36 mmole (2*2700 g) of 
SiHtl. The yield of Si a H 4 was 55*4 per cent (3*79 mmole). Addition of dilute HC1 to the non-volatile 
residue in the reaction vessel caused the evolution of a gas, presumably a silane, which was spontan¬ 
eously inflammable in air. 

(c) Reaction of metkylsilyl Iodide with sodium amalgam. The apparatus used was identical to that 
described in (b) above except that a 11. flask was employed. In a typical experiment, sodium amalgam, 
289*6 g (0*752% Na w/w) was allowed to react with 3*13 mmole (0*5393 g) of CHjSiHJ at room 
temperature. This amount was completely vapourized in the flask and produced a pressure of 6*20 cm 
after 19 min. A silvery slush, similar to that noted in the above experiment, formed during the reaction 
and after 7*7 hr it suddenly (within 5 min) decomposed to a black powder which floated on the surface 
of the amalgam. The pressure at the conclusion of the experiment was 3*70 cm. 

After separation of all the volatile products, it was found that 97*9 per cent of the CH t SiH a I had 
undergone reaction to form CH,SiH, (0*782 mmole, 25*5%; mol. wt. found, 45*3. Calc., 46*1; 
confirmed by infra-red spectrum (7) ) and CH a SiH a SiH a CH 8 (0*764 mmoles, 49*7% mol. wt Found, 
91*0, Calc. 90*28). No hydrogen or other noncondensable gas was formed. In order to remove the 
last traces of CH#SiH,I from the CH a SiH t SiH*CH a it was necessaiy to add to the mixture 0*1 ml of 
(n-C,H 7 ) a N, which forms an only slightly Volatile addition compound with the iodide. (Found* C, 
26*75; H, 11*38. Calc.C,26*61; H, 11*17%). 

A sample of CH^iHaSiHtCHs of mol. wt., 91*0 exerted a vapour-pressure of 107*0 mm at 0* and 
melted below —144°. In contrast to compounds containing an Si a H ft group,Si a H 4 (CH a ) a was not 
spontaneously inflammable in air. It was found that the material decomposed slowly at, and above 0°, 
and in this respect it is similar to Si a H^CH a which also decomposed under similar experimental 
conditions.' 1 *' * 

The non-volatile products of the reaction between CHtSiHJ and sodium amalgam were stirred 
intermittently for eight days in vacuo at room temperature without removal from the reaction vessel. 
A small amount of hydrogen and a trace of material, presumably CH a SiH s , was found on opening 
the vessel. 

It was found by Stock, (4> and also in this laboratory, that 2-10 per cent of a sample of SijH* was 
decomposed by sodium amalgam during 24 hr at room temperature Under similar experimental 
conditions, CH,SiH a SiH a CH a decomposed much more extensively. 

In four experiments, two with SiH a I and two with CH a SiHJ, the decrease in total pressure was 
recorded throughout each entire experiment at 15 min intervals as the iodide underwent reaction with 
the amalgam. The volume of the apparatus employed was essentially constant throughout each experi¬ 
ment and the temperature variation was ± 0*5°. It was found that a plot of log (P - P&) vs. time was 
linear in each case. It appears from these results that the rate-determining step of these reactions is 
first order with respect to SiH a I or CH a SiH a I respectively. 

* The analysis was carried out by the Schwarzkopf Microanalytical Laboratory, Woodside 77, 
New York. Samples were transported in liquid nitrogen. 

**> C. H. Tindal, J. W. Straley and H. H. Nielsen, Phys. Rev . 62, 151 (1942). 

(9> G. W. Bethke and M. K. Wilson, /. Chem. Phys . 26, 1107 (1957). 

* lfll K. Stokland, Kgl. Norske Videnskab. Selskabs Skrifter , No. 3,1, 47 (1950). 
f,I> L. G. L. Ward and A. G. MacDiarmid, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 2151 (1960). 
tw S. Isenberg Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chicago (1937). 




Temp (°C) 


Vapour pressure (mm) 
Observed Calculated 



* Duration of the determination, approxi¬ 
mately 8 hr. 

t Pressure observed on decreasing the 
temperature. 

} Vapour pressure of pure sample im¬ 
mediately after purification. 

°C~ 1 mole -1 . The Trouton’s constant is therefore somewhat similar to that reported for Si a H ft CH s 
(14 0 cal U C _1 mole' 1 )/ 191 The irreversibility of the vapour-pressure curve found upon decreasing the 
temperature indicated that slight decomposition had taken place. 

Thermal stability. A 40 mg sample of CH s SiH a SiH a CH a was held at 0° for 4*7 hr, after which 
time the vapour-pressure had increaid from 110-2 to 111-3 mm. Upon cooling the sample to —196°, 
0-1 mm pressure of non-condensable gas was observed. 

Infra-red spectrum. Infra-red measurements were made with a Perkin Elmer Infracord double 
beam recording spectrophotometer, employing a sodium chloride optical system. The measurements 
were made on the gaseous phase at 25° with the sample confined in a 10 cm cell with 0-5 cm potassium 
bromide windows cemented with glyptal resin. The absorption maxima are summarized in Table II 
below. 

Table 2.—Infra-red spectrum of 1 ,2-dimethyldisilane 
(pressure = 8 0 mm) 
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HALOGEN REARRANGEMENT IN - 
ORGANOSILICQN HALIDES 

R. S. Feinbero* and E. G. Rochow 

Malllnckrodt Laboratory, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
{Received 17 January 1961; in revised form 24 August 1961) 

Abstract—To test (1) whether there is any halogen rearrangement in a pure organosilicon halide. rtafi 
(2) whether such a compound undergoes soivolytic dissociation in ethers or nitrogeneous solvents, 
methylbromodichlorosilane (CH,StBrCl 8 ) was prepared and then was tested for rearrangement under 
a variety of conditions. At reflux temperature for 43 hr, in the absence of metals and metal chlorides, 
it generated no detectable methyltrichlorosilane, indicating that there was no exchange of halogen 
through self-ionization. The presence of traces of aluminum chloride or the halides of other metals 
caused rearrangement and consequent evolution of CH*SiCl*. In all-glass equipment, addition of 
n-butyl ether, 1,3 dioxane, N,N dimethyianiline, or N,N dimethylformamide brought about formation 
of trichlorosilane at reflux temperature; the rate of such rearrangement increased with the basidty of 
the solvent and with its dielectric constant. 

Although silicon has an extensive ionic chemistry, almost its only ionic form is that 
of a large anion containing a major proportion of oxygen or fluorine. Positive 
(siliconium) ions seem to be a rare species, 0 * frequently adduced to explain the 
reactions of some silicon compounds but elusive in the face of deliberate attempts to 
find them. (2 - 3) Undoubtedly they exist as structural components in the silicon and 
organosilicon acetylacetonates, <4 ' 6) where they are stabilized by chelation, and they 
very probably exist as solvated cations in 100% H 8 S0 4 . (6) Conductometric studies in 
nitrogenous solvents at room temperature show that under such conditions the 
measurable concentration of siliconium ions is extremely low, so low as to be obscured 
by the effect of residual moisture in even the most carefully purified solvents. 0 * 
One sensitive test which might be applied to the existence or nonexistence of 
siliconium ions in pure silicon compounds, or in solutions of them, is halogen re¬ 
arrangement or exchange. Such exchange is known to occur during the reactions of 
bromine-containing Grignard reagents with silicon tetrachloride in ether, resulting in 
a complex mixture of (organo) chlorobromosilanes, <8) and in the action of organo- 
magnesium bromides on methyltrichlorogermane, but this can be ascribed to the 
action of magnesium bromide as a Lewis acid. (9 » 10) Free iodine is also known to 

* Harvard College, 1961. 

(1> E. G. Rochow, Introduction to the Chemistry of the Silicones , p. 118. J. Wiley, New York (1951). 
i%) H. Gilman and G. E. Dunn, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 2178 (1950). 

1,1 R. C. West, Thesis, Harvard (1954). 

U) R. C. West, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 3246 (1958). 

I6) S. K. Dhar, V. Doron and S. Kirschner, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 6372 (1959). 

F. P. Price, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 70, 781 (1948). 

<7) A. B. Thomas and E. G. Rochow, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 1843 (1957). 
m E. Krause and A. von Grosse, Die Chemie der metallorganischen Verbindungen, p. 259. Bom- 
traeger, Berlin, (1937); Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor (1943). 

S. O. Lawesson, Arkiv Kemi », 317 (1957); Chem. Abstr. 52, 1135e (1958). 

<l01 V. A. Ponomarenko ?md G. Ya. Vzenkova, Izvest. Akad. Nauk SSSR Otdel. Khim. Nauk, 994 
(1957). Chem . Abstr. 52, 4473 (1958). 
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exchange slowly with silicon tetraiodide at 130° in xylene solution.* 11 * Aluminium 
chloride, moreover, brings about a rapid redistribution of halogen atoms on silicon at 
elevated temperatures.* §1 ** 

What is desired here is to find out whether there is any perceptible halogen re¬ 
arrangement in a pure halosilane at moderately elevated temperatures and in the 
absence of metallic salts.* Furthermore, it might be that co-ordinating solvents of 
appropriate dielectric constant could bring about solvolytic dissociation of the 
halosilane at ambient or moderately elevated temperatures, producing such rearrange¬ 
ment. In view of the experiments on conductivity* 7 * it seemed interesting to look into 
this point. 

The compound chosen for investigation was methylbromodichlorosilane, 
CHgSiBrClg, which was prepared by the bromination of methyldichlorosilane, 
CH B SiHCl a ,t a product of the reaction of methyl chloride with silicon. The prepara¬ 
tion turned out to be considerably more difficult than was anticipated, but 300 g 
eventually were made available for the study of halogen exchange. 

EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of CH a SiBrCl a 

Addition of bromine to CH^iHCU at its boiling point, 41 resulted in preferential bromination 
of the methyl group and a complex mixture of products. When freshly-prepared (U) anhydrous iron(IU) 
chloride was used as catalyst, reaction occurred only at high concentrations of bromine and could not 
be brought to completion. It was found necessary to use aluminium chloride as catalyst in order to 
achieve satisfactory bromination, despite the undesirability of its presence later and the difficulty of 
separating it from the product. Combination of three methods for removal, in sequence, was found 
necessary: inactivation of A1C1 3 by addition of NaCl, flash distillation at reduced pressure, and 
fractionation in a twenty-plate column. The following procedure describes the more successful runs: 

Four grammes of aluminium chloride and 348 0 g (3-0 mole) of redistilled methyldichlorosilane 
were stirred together in a 500 ml threc-ncck flask, and 480-0 g (3-0 mole) of bromine were added at a 
rate sufficient to maintain reflux. Completion of the reaction was indicated by persistence of the 
bromine colour, i Twenty grams of dry powdered sodium chloride then were added, and the liquid 
distilled off immediately at room temperature. The distillate was shaken with mercury to remove the 
small amount of distilled bromine, distilled at room temperature again to separate it from the mercury 
bromide, and finally subjected to fractional distillation in a vacuum-jacketed column packed with 
glass helices. Fractions boiling at 86-5-880 0 were combined and re-fractionated, giving 1661 g of 
CH a SiBrCl t , b.p. 86-5,° a yield of 28*6 per cent based on CH a SiHCl a or 31-3 per cent based on Br a .§ 

* It would be expected that rearrangement would occur as the temperature of thermal dissociation 
is approached, but since the bond energies of Si-Br and Si-CI bonds arc high, 74 and~91 kcal, 
respectively, 1111 this should be a distinctly separate kind of reaction. 

t The authors are grateful to Dr. W. F. Gilliam of the General Electric Company for a generous 
supply of this compound. 

+ In this example, decolonization of bromine stopped after addition of 454 g (2-84 mole) of Br a . 
The difference represents loss of CH a SiHCI a carried off by evolved HBr. In one run these vapours 
were condensed in a dry-ice trap and the CH a SiHCl a was returned to the flask after evaporation of the 
HBr, but the yield was not improved appreciably by this procedure. 

§ The high-boiling material consisted in part of CH a SiBr,Cl and CH a SiBr a , both of which evolved 
bromine on standing. These were formed by unavoidable halogen rearrangement during the refluxing 
with AlCI a , the other product being CH 8 SiCl 8 (which was recovered early in the distillation). 

tm Yu. P. Nozarenko and T. V. Vovk, Ukrain. Khim. Zhur. 21, (1955); Chem. Abstr . 49, 13003b 
0955). 

Ul> F. C. Whitmore, L. H. Sommer and J. R. Gold,/. Amer. Chem. Soc. 69, 1176 (1947); R. O. Sauer 
and E. M. Hadsell, Ibid. 70, 3590 (1948). 

tU) C. Eaborn, Organosilicon Compounds , p. 90, Butterworth, London; Academic Press, New York 
(1960). 

,I4 ’ A. Pray, Inorganic Syntheses , Vol. V, p. 153. McGraw Hill, New York (1957). 
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The same compound was prepared by the Kumada ( u) by the redistribution of CHaSiOa and <3f*SiBr a 
with AK3,; b.p. 86*5°. (Found ;<«> Halogen 77*60. ,<3alc. for CH l $iBrCl a , Halogen 777$%). 


Refluxty jof pure CH £ iBrCl t . 

Early experiments showed that CH^SiBrCI, purified as described above could bo refluxed at 
atmospheric pressure in a vacuum-jacketed column (1*3 x 18*0 cm) packed with glass betides for 
22 hr without change of boiling point In an effort to detect even minute quantities of CHjSiQf 
(b.p. 65*7°) which might accumulate at the column head, an adiabatic column 1-0 x 120 cm packed 
with glass helices and fitted with a partial-takeoff head was used. Thirty-five g^atpmes of CH^ukC!* 
purified as described, was stirred continuously in the stillpot and heated to reflux at atmospheric 
pressure for 43 hr. During this time the boiling point fell only from 86*5 to 85*0°. At this point 3*4 g 
of distillate were taken off, and the boiling point rose at once to 86*3°, where it stayed during the next 
hour. The 3*4g of distillate had a halogen content of 78*71 percent, calculated on the basis of 
2C1: IBr (theor. for CH a SiBrCl a — 77-78 per cent. 

The same halosilane, refluxed with toluene in a fractionating column packed with stainless steel 
helices, which had been used for many previous distillations of chlorosilanes and had a visible coating 
of metal chlorides, underwent marked rearrangement. * Thirty-two grammes of CH,SiBrCl» <b.p. 
86*3°, 77*45 per cent halogen) and 150 ml of pure, dried toluene were heated on an oil bath to which a 
vacuum-jacketed column (2*2 x 100 cm) was affixed. Using a total reflux-partial take-off head, the 
vapour temperature on total reflux became stable at 65°. Two milliliters of distillate were withdrawn, 
and the reflux temperature rose rapidly to 86° again. Within 30 min the temperature had dropped 
once more to 65°, and another increment of several drops was removed, whereupon the temperature 
again rose rapidly. This process was repeated until over 20 ml of distillate had been removed, with no 
change in the behaviour of the column. 


Refluxing with basic solvents 

(1) N,N dimethylformamide. To the 31 *4 g of CH a SiBrCl a left in the all-glass fractionation assembly 
after the refluxing experiment, 3 g of HCON(CH a ) s was added. A white addition compound formed, 
not all of which dissolved on heating. The first stable reflux temperature to be reached was 65*3°. 
Eight grammes of CH a SiCl a were taken off over a period of 2 hr, b.p. 65-3-65*5°. (Found, Cl, 71*08. 
Calc, for CHaSiClj, Cl, 71-17%). When 40 ml of bromocyctohexane was added to the stillpot as 
chaser and the distillation was resumed, solid addition compound condensed in the column and 
plugged it. 

(2) N,N dimethy ( aniline . Nineteen grammes of C 6 H R N(CH a ) t was added to 21 g of pure 
CHtSiBrCl, in the all-glass fractionation assembly. Distillation was begun and the following fractions 
were obtained: 


Sample 

Wt.(g) 

Boiling range 

Cl(%) 

1 

2-0 

64-65° 

69*69 

2 

2-8 

64-65° 

68*36 

3 

3-0 

64-65° 


4 

2*0 

65*5° 

69*66 

5 

0-9 

65-5-66*0° 

69*73 


After fraction 5 was taken, the experiment had to be terminated because solid co-ordination compound 
collected in the column and a green gelatinous solid collected in the stillpot. 

(3) 1,4 dloxane. Five grammes of C 4 H a O a (distilled from CaH B ) were added to 28 g of CH t S£BrCIi 
in the same apparatus. There was no sign of reaction, but the reflux temperature dropped slowly to 
65*8°. At very high reflux ratio, 3*8 g of low-boiling material were taken off at 65*8-66*0° over a 
period of 36 hr. (Found, Cl, 70*96. Calc, for CH,SiCl a ; Cl, 7M7%). 

A second fraction, b.p. 66*0°, 70-04% Cl, was taken off, and then the distillation was stopped. A 
sample taken from the stillpot was fractionally distilled in small-scale equipment, and 1 g of CHtSiBrs, 
b.p. 131°, was isolated. (Found, Br, 83*59. Calc, for CH a SiBr a ; Br, 84*4%.) 

* This experiment was conducted by Mr. A. L. Lane in this Laboratory. 

t ia > M. Kumada, J. Inst. Polytech. Osaka City Unto., Ser. C. 2,131-8 (1952); Chem. Abstr. 48, 11303f 
(1954). 

(1<t E. G. Rochow, An Introduction to the Chemistry of the Silicones , (2nd ed.) t p. 165. J. Wiley, New 
York (1951). 
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MV *J htylether. Using38 g of(n-C»H,),0 (distilled from CaH,)and 161 gof CH^iBrCl, in die 
some apparatus, the reflux temperature dropped slowly to 66-<Tm 20 hr. At this teomrature, 4-2g 
of CH§iCl« were taken off. (Found, Cl, 68-97. Calc, for CH»SiCU; Cl, 71-17/£). In another 
l«Sa^uchlSer amount of the ether (250 ml) was added to 161 g of CH.SiBrCl, and 
rafliued A stable vapour temperature of 67° was reached, but removal of only 1 g of CH^iCl, 
caused It to rise swiftly. After 1J hr of further reflux, the temperature fell only 1°. The contents of the 
column were washed back into the stillpot with warm butyl ether, and the distillation continued. An 
equilibrium temperature of 66-7 ° again was reached at the head, but only 0-6 g of distillate (69*84% Cl) 
could be taken off at 66-7-68 0° before the temperature again rose. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The catalytic effect of aluminium chloride in bringing about halogen exchange 
through an ionic mechanism is too well known* 12 - 14 ’ to require comment here. The 
similar but weaker effect of transition-metal halides on the column packing is not 
surprising, in view of the known (but rather slow) exchange brought about by 
magns-siiim bromide. <8 - 10 ’ Considering the undoubted presence of at least some 
transition-metal ions in glass, the possibility of forming surface layers of boron and 
aluminium halides on the surface of Pyrex, and the difficulty of separating the very 
last of the aluminium chloride from the methylbromodichlorosilane used in these 
experiments, the behaviour of this halosilane during the total-reflux experiment in 
all-glass equipment should be considered only as an approximation to the behaviour 
of the thoroughly pure substance. Extrapolation then would indicate that really pure 
CH,SiBrClg does not undergo halogen exchange and rearrangement at its boiling 
point, 86-5°. 

In the four basic solvents used, methylbromodichlorosilane undergoes halogen 
exchange and subsequent rearrangement to methyltrichlorosilane and methyltribromo- 
silane. One plausible mechanism for this action is that of solvolytic dissociation to an 
ionic species, and this view is supported by the observation that the rate of rearrange¬ 
ment increases with the dielectric constant of the solvent.* At the same time, a 
limitation on the process is imposed by the formation of solid coordination products 
by the more basic solvents, like N,N dimethylformamide and N,N dimethyl aniline, so 
no quantitative relation to dielectric constant becomes feasible. An alternative 
explanation is one similar to that of Allen and Modena,* 17 ’ who found rapid exchange 
between **0 and RgSiCl in dioxane solutions of water or alcohols, and attributed it to 
release of chloride ion from a complex of the chlorosilane with the basic solvent. In 
the present instance, however, where no hydroxyl-containing liquid is present and no 
ions are demonstrable by conductivity, the Allen-Modena mechanism must be 
altered to a point where it differs little from one of solvolytic dissociation. 

* The dielectric constants at room temperature are dioxane 2-21, /i-Bu.O 3 06, C,H t N(CH^, 4-48, 
and HCON(CH a ), 36-7. The rates of CH|SiCl t formation were: from dioxane, 0-038 g/g'Vhr* 1 ; 
from n-butyl ether 0-055 g/g-'/hr -1 ; from dimethyl aniline, unknown; from dimethylformamide 
0-128 g/g-yhr' 1 . 

11,1 A. D. Allen and G. Modene J. Chem. Soc. 3671 (1957). 
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REACTIONS OF HALO(TRIPHENYLPHOSPHINE)MEROURY(II) AND 
QUATERNARY HALOMERCURATE(II)COMPLEXES 

G. B. Deacon and B. O. West 
Department of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry 
University of Adelaide 

{Received 20 July 1961; in revised form 15 September 1961) 

Abstract—The conversion of halo(triphenylphosphine)mercury(Il) complexes to quaternary halo- 
mercurate(II) complexes by alkyl halides has been studied. Halogen exchange frequently occurs 
where the halogens of the reactants differ. Reaction between quaternary haloraercurateQl) com¬ 
plexes, and alkyl halides containing a different halogen, has been shown to occur. 

The conversion of di-iodoAw(/?-dimethylaminophenyldimethylphosphine)mercury(II) 
and di-iodoto(phenyldiraethylphosphine)mercury(II) to the corresponding ftw(aryltri- 
methylphosphonium) tetraiodomercurate(II) complexes by methyl iodide in acetone 
has been reported. (1) 

(ArMe 9 P) 8 Hglj + 2Mel — [ArMe 8 P] 1 Hgl 4 

We have studied the reactions with alkyl halides of the complexes (PhjP^HgXj and 
(Ph 3 P-HgX 2 ) 2 * (where X is Cl, Br, I). The occurrence of halogen exchange in 
reactions where the halogens of the reactants differ has led to a study of the reactions 
of quaternary halomercurate(II) complexes with alkyl halides. For comparison the 
reactions of quaternary halides and mercuric bromide with alkyl halides have also 
been attempted. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The iodo(triphenylphosphine)mercuiy(II) complexes were prepared by reaction between stoicheio- 
mctric amounts of the phosphine and mercuric iodide in benzene and were recrystallized from the 
same solvent. 

1. Di-iodobis(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II). White microcrystalline powder, m.p. 246-247° 
ca. 250°) (Found: C, 44*0; H, 3-3; I, 26*4. Calc, for C ll H 10 P f HgI f : C, 44*1; H, 31; 

I* 26-0%). 

2. Di-/t-iododi-iodobis(triphenylphosphine)dimercury(lI). White microciystalline powder, m.p. 
242° (Found: C, 30*0; H, 2*25; 1,35*3; Hg, 27*9. Calc, for C*H #0 P t Hg,I 4 : C, 30*15; H, 2 *1; 
1,35*5; Hg, 28*0%). 

Chloro and Bromo{triphenylphosphine)mercury{lt) complexes 

These were precipitated on mixing ethanol solutions of the stoicheiometric amounts of the mercuric 
halide and triphenylphosphine. 

* The bromo and chloro complexes were assumed dimeric by Evans et c/. (,) by analogy with the 
structure found for similar trialkylphosphine and trialkylarsine complexes. The iodo complex is not 
sufficiently soluble in suitable solvents for determination of the molecular weight, <a) but is similarly 
written as the dimer. 

m R. C. Cass, G. E. Coates and R. G. Hayter, J. Chem . Soc. 4007 (1955). 

,w R. C. Evans, F. G. Mann, H. S. Peiser and D. Purdie, /. Chem. Soc. 1209 (1940), 

(>> G. B. Deacon and B. O. West. Unpublished observations (1961); J. Chem. Soc . 5127 (1961 ), M 
G. V. Wirno and D. Wittenberg, Liebigs Ann . 606, 1 (1957). JH 
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1. Wbromc^>is(trnrfienyhAo«phioc)aiercury(//). White powder, m.p. 258-259® (Found: 0,48-2; 
H, 34; He, 22-7. Calc, for CHH„PtHgBr,: 0,48-8; H, 3'4j Hft,22-7/4)- 


2. Di-u-bronx>dibromobis(triphenylphe»phine)dimercury(n). White powder, m.p. 251-252° 
(Ht'*'240-250°) (Found: 0,34-8; H.2-8. Cak. for C„H w P,Hg,Br 4 : 0,34-7; H. 24%). 

3. P id itorobi«( triphenylpho8phme)merouiy(II). Recrystallized from acetone, white needles, 
m.p. ca. 270° (lit.'*> 273°) (Found: 0,53-8; H, 3-8. Calc, for C„H, 0 P,HgCl,: 0,54-3; H, 3-8%). 

4. Di-^-chlorodichlorobis(triphenylphosphine)dimercuiy(ll). White powder, m.p. ca. 300-310° 
(lit.'*'306-309°) (Found: 0,40-7; H, 3-05. Calc, for C M H l0 P,Hg,Cl 4 : 0,40-5; H.2-8%). 


Preparation of quaternary halomercurates 

All preparations were effected by reaction between stoicheiometric amounts of appropriate reagents 
(the specific reagents used are given in parenthesis after the name of the compound) in acetone. The 
required complex was crystallized, generally after the addition of ethanol to lower the solubility, and 
recrystallized from acetone or acetone/ethanol. 

1. Triphenylethylphosphonium tribromomercurate(Il). (Ph*EtPBr—HgBr a ). White micro¬ 
crystalline powder, m.p. 136-5° (Found: C, 32*7; H, 2-8; Hg, 26*9. Calc, for C a oH 10 PHgBr 3 : 
C, 32*8; H, 2-7; Hg,27*4%). 

2. Triphenylmethylphosphonium dibromoiodomercurate(II). (Ph,MePI—HgBr fl ). Cream plates, 
m.p. 137-5° (Found: C,29°8; H, 2-4. Calc, for C iB H ia PHgBr,I: C.29-8; H, 2-4%). 

3. Triphenylmethylphosphonium bromodi-iodomercurate(ll). (Ph 1 MePI—HgBr,—Hgl a ). Pale 
yellow fine needles, m.p. 140° (Found: C, 27-9; H, 2*2. Calc, for C ia H ls PHgBrI a : C, 28-1; H, 
2 ‘ 2 %). 

4. Triphenylethylphosphonium bromodi-iodomercurate(II). (Ph ,EtPBr—Hgl a ). Pale yellow 
microcrystalline powder, m.p. 93-94° (Found: C, 29-0; H, 2-5. Calc, for C ao H ao PHgBrI a : C, 29*1; 
H, 2*4%). 

5. Triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(U). ([Ph 8 MeP] a [HgI 4 ]—Hgl t ). Yellow 
needles, m.p. 146-146-5° (Found: C, 26-2; H, 21; Hg, 22-9. Calc, for C 1# H ia PHgI a : C, 26*55; 
H, 2-1; Hg, 23-4%), 

6. Triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercuratc(ll). (Ph a EtPI—Hgl a ). Yellow needles, m.p. 
127*5-128° (Found: C.27-3; H,2*3; Hg, 22-7; 1,43 7. Calc, for C ao H ao PHgI a : C.27-5; H,2*3; 
Hg, 23-0; 1,43-7%). 

7. Bis(triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodomercurate(H). (Ph a MePI—Hgl a ). Pale yellow 
plates, m.p. 172-173° (Found: C, 37*1; H, 2-8. Calc, for C M H M P a HgI 4 : C, 36-1; H, 2*85%). 
Further recrystallization failed to improve the purity of the complex. 

8. Bis(triphenylethylphosphonium) tetraiodomercurate(II). (Ph a EtPHgI a —Ph a EtPI). Very 
small, pale yellow plates, m.p. 135-136° (Found: C, 36-9; H, 3-3. Calc, for C^H^PtHgl^: C, 37*2; 
H, 3*1 %). 

Triphenylethylphosphonium bromide was obtained by refluxing triphenylphosphine with excess 
ethyl bromide. In a typical preparation triphenylphosphine (1*19 g) was converted to triphenylethyl¬ 
phosphonium bromide (0-87 g, 52 per cent), recrystallized from ether/ethanol, m.p. 204-204-5° 
(lit 203-5°) (Found: C, 64-6; H, 5 5. Calc, for C l0 H 10 PBr: C, 64-7; H, 5-5%), after reacting 
with ethyl bromide for 10 hr. 

Reactions of Halo(Jriphenylphosphine)mercury{Il) complexes with alkyl halides 

The reactions were carried out by refluxing the solid complex (0-2-1 g) with a large excess of 
redistilled reagent grade alkyl halide (10-30 ml). In some reactions an additional solvent was 
employed. If the reaction product was insoluble it was filtered off and recrystallized from acetone/ 
ethanol (except in the case of attempted reactions with ethyl bromide). If the product was soluble 
the solution was evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure and the residue recrystallized from 
acetonc/ethanol. 

Methyl iodide 

In all reactions the yield was >90 per cent. 

1. (Ph a P)iHgI| was refluxed as a suspension in methyl iodide for 2 hr. The resulting pale yellow 
solid precipitated was bis(triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodomercurate(II), m.p. and mixed 
m.p. 172-172*5° (Found: C, 36-6; H, 3*1 %). The product was converted to the tri-iodomercurate, 
m.p. and mixed m.p. 146-146-5° (Found: C, 26*4; H, 2-2%) by reaction with mercuric iodide in 
acetone. The‘methyl iodide was evaporated and contained negligible solute. 

2. (Ph a P-HgI|) a dissolved on refluxing to give a yellow solution. After 2 hr the solvent was 
evaporated and triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercuratefH) was obtained, m.p. and mixed 
m.p. 146-146-5° (Found: C, 26*8; H, 2-2%). 
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3. (PhtP)tHgBr t was refluxed as a suspension for 1 1 hr. Tl»yelk>w precipitate 
metbytabo^hcmium) tetraiodomercujrate(n), tap. 172°, mixed tap. 171*5-172° (Found:C, 37l*> V 
H, 3'2%), Conversion to the tri-kxfomercurate gave tap. 145*5-146°, mixed m.p. 146° (Found: 

C, 26-3; M, 2-2%). 

4. (Ph|P*HeBri) a dissolved on refluxing to give a yellow solution. After 1 hr the softest was 
evaporated and triphenylmethyiphosphoniura tn-iodomercurate(II), was obtained, m.p. 146°, mixed 
tap. 146-146*5° (Found: C, 26*7; H, 2*4%). 

5. (Ph t P),HgCl| was refluxed with methyl iodide and acetone. After 5 min the bulk of the com¬ 
plex had dissolved to give a pale yellow solution, then slow precipitation Of pale yellow crystals 
commenced. After 1 hr the volatiles were evaporated and bis(triphcnyhnethy{phosphoniuni) 
tetraiodomercurate(II) was obtained, m.p. and mixed m.p. 173-173*5° (acetone only) (Found: 1 
C, 36*9; H, 3*3%). Conversion to the tri-iodomercurate gave m.p. 146*5-147°, mixed m.p. 146*5° 
(Found: C, 26*45; H, 2*2%). 

6. (Ph,P.HgClt)i dissolved on refluxing to give a yellow solution. After 2 hr triphenylmethyi- 
phosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II) was obtained, m.p. 146-146*5°, mixed m.p. 146° (Found: 

C, 26*5; H, 2*4%). 

Ethyl iodide 

Except in 1., yields of crude product were >95 per cent. 

1. (Ph,P),HgI, (0*96 g 0*98 mmoles) was refluxed as a suspension in ethyl iodide (25 ml) for 8 hr. 

The pale yellow precipitate was bis(triphenylethylphosphonium) tetraiodoniercurate(II) (1 *03 e, 
0*80 mmole, ca. 80%), m.p. 126-130° (by direct synthesis, 135-136°), unaltered by further recrystal¬ 
lization (Found: C, 37*9; H, 3*6%). Evaporation of the ethyl iodide yielded a small amount of 
pale yellow solid, not further investigated. 

2. (PhaP Hgl*)* dissolved on refluxing to give a yellow solution. After 2*5 hr the ethyl iodide 
was evaporated and triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(11) was obtained, recrystallized 
three times from acetone/ethanol, m.p. 131-133° (by alternate synthesis 127*5-128°) (Found: 

C, 26*9; H, 2*2; Hgl/, 52*7. Calc, for C.oH^PHgl,: Hgl ls 52* 1 %). 

3. (Ph 8 P*HgBr 8 )j, dissolved on refluxing to give a yellow solution. The residue, after removal of 
the solvent, was impure triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(ll), m.p. 124-124*5°. 0*402 g 
of impure product was decomposed by excess triphenylphosphine in ethanol to yield di-iodobis 
(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II) (0*436 g 0*446 mmole, 97 per cent based on C, 0 H| 0 PHgI|)» m.p. and 
mixed m.p. 248-249° (Found: C, 44* 1; H, 3*2 %) as a precipitate. The ethanol solution was evapor¬ 
ated to dryness, yielding triphenylethylphosphonium iodide (0*178 g, 0*426 mmole, 92%), 
recrystallized from acetone/ether, m.p. 166° (lit. 15 * 164-165°), mixed m.p. 166° (Found: C, 57*7; 

H, 5*0. Calc, for C ao H ao Pl: C, 57*6; H, 4*8%), which was separated from unreacted triphenyl- 
phosphine. Refluxing the impure triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(TI) from the original 
reaction with more ethyl iodide gave a purer product, m.p. 126-127° (Found: C, 27*2; H, 2*3; 

I, 44*0%). 

Reactions with ethyl bromide 

The complexes (Ph 8 P),HgX 2 and (PhjP*HgX 8 )i (where X is I, Br) were refluxed as suspensions 
in ethyl bromide. Certain reactions were also attempted in the presence of benzene or acetone to 
ensure partial solution of the complexes. In most or the experiments the bulk of the reactant was 
recovered unchanged from suspension by filtration, the results being given in Table 1 (nos. 1-7). 

The filtrate from 2,3,4,6, was evaporated to dryness, the residue obtained being primarily unchanged 
reactant in each case. No more than a trace of product could be detected. In expt. 8 the volatiles 
were removed in vacuo and the residue extracted with 3 ml. cold acetone. The bulk of the material 
was insoluble, and was unchanged reactant. The soluble material was also primarily unchanged 
reactant. 

(Ph,P)|HgBr s was also recovered substantially unchanged after refluxing with ethyl bromide in 
benzene for 2 hr, m.p. 260-261° (Found: C, 48*7; H, 3*5%). 

Reactions with n -butyl bromide 

1. (Ph 3 P) s HgI 2 (0*53 g) was refluxed with n-butyl bromide. After 2J hr a pale » 
brown-yellow melt formed. This solidified on cooling, and white crystals were 
deposited from solution. After a further l£hr heating, the product was a white 

* By decomposition of the cpmplex with excess triphenylphosphine giving a quantitative yield of 
(Ph i P)|Hgl t <#) . 

(B) A. Michaelis and H. V. Soden, Liebigs Ann. 229, 295 (1885). 
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crystalline suspension, which was filtered off (0*53 g), m.p. 189-190°. On fractional 
recrystallization from acetone/ethanol, di-bromoMs(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II) 
m.p. 258-259° and mixed m.p. 258° (after two recrystalUzatioas from acetone), 
(Found: C, 47*9; H, 3*5%) crystallized first, followed by a much smaller amount of 
white microcrystalline solid, m.p. 117*5-118° (after two recrystallizations from 


Tabu 1.—Attempted reaction of complexes with ethyl bromide 


Expt. 

Complex 

^.(6) 

Time (hr), 
[conditions] 

^.(g) 

m.p.* 

(°C) 

Product 

mixed 

m.p. 

Found (%) 

C 

H 

1 

(Ph,P),HgI, 

0-73 

6 [a] 

0*67 

249-250 

250 



2 

(Ph,P),HgI, 

0*56 

7 [b] 

0*47 

247-248 

247-248 

43*8 

3*2 

3 

(Ph,P),HgI, 

0*40 

5 [c] 

0*36 

247-247*5 

248-248*5 

44*2 

3*2 

4 

(Ph,PHgf,). 

014 

11 M 

0*10 

241-242 

241-242 

— 

— 

5 

(Ph f P),HgBr, 

0*44 

14 [aj 

0*38 

258 

257-257*5 

— 

— 

6 

(Ph,P),HgBr, 

0*37 

3*5 fcj 

0*33 

260-260*5 

258*5-260 

48*8 

3*6 

7 

(Ph.PHgBr,), 

0*64 

13 M 

0*62 

252-253 

252-253*5 

_ 

_ 

8 

(Ph«P'HgIi)« 

0*47 

6 [c] 

0*41 240*5-241 

240-240*5 

30*4 

2*2 


W x initial weight complex. 

W t weight complex recovered (sec text), 
a reflux with ethyl bromide. 
b reflux with ethyl bromide in benzene. 
c reflux with ethyl bromide in acetone. 

* Nos. 4, 8 recrystallized from benzene. Others as isolated. 


acetone/ethanol) (Found: C, 36*5; H, 3*2%), not identified. When (Ph 3 P) 2 HgI 2 
(0*57 g) was refluxed with /i-butyl bromide for 2 hr, the solid product (0*54 g) was 
iodine free and only gave one fraction on recrystallization, viz., impure (Ph 3 P) 2 HgBr 2 , 
m.p. 253°. 

2. When (Ph 3 P) 2 HgBr 2 (0*59 g) was refluxed with n-butyl bromide for 1\ hr, a 
pale yellow-brown melt slowly formed. On cooling this became semi-solid, and was 
filtered off. After drying (80°) to remove solvent the product (0*71 g) did not com¬ 
pletely solidify. Considerable difficulty was experienced in crystallizing the product. 
White crystals were eventually obtained from acetone/ethanol. The product tjgain 
softened on oven diying to remove solvent, but solidified on cooling. It analysed as 
tris(triphenyl-n-butylphosphonium) heptabromodimercurate(II), m.p. 111-112° 
(Found: C, 41*2; H, 3*8; P, 4-8; Hg, 20*5; Br, 29*4. Calc, for C 66 H 72 P 3 Hg 2 Br 7 : 
C, 41*3, H, 3*75, P, 4*85; Hg, 20*9; Br, 29*2%). The weight of semi-solid product 
was in excess of that required for the formation of the heptabromodimercurate alone 
(0*64 g). Another compound must also be present, but has not been identified. 


Attempted reaction with iodobenzene 

(PPh^.Hgl, (0-69 g) was refluxed with iodobenzene for ca. 2 hr. The compound dissolved but 
no yellow lodomercurate colour developed in the solution. When the iodobenzene was removed bv 
distillation, a pale glue was obtained which could not be crystallized. 3 

Reactions of quate**ary trihalomeecurate{ID complexes with alkyl halides 

For reactions in absence of an added solvent, a considerable excess of alkyl halide (10-20 ml* 0-1- 
0*6 g complex) was employed. Where acetone was added 0-1-04 g complex was initially dissolved in 
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10 nd of aoetand and 5 ml (nos. 1,2, 3,3,8) or 10 ml (no. 6) of the iftyl haBde w— addat 
Except where stated the yields were 90-100 per cent. AH products were reexystafiiaed from ;'r- 
acetone/ethanol. 

1. A eolation of triphenylethylphosphonium tribromomercurate(II) is acetone and mettyi iodide 
was refluxed. Alter heating for 15 min, the initially colourless solution had become bright yeftow. 
Evaporation of the solvent gave a residue of triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodoinercarate(lI), 
m.p. 127-127-5°, mixed m.p. 127-5-128° (Found: C, 28 0; H, 2*8%). 

2. The same reaction occurred when a similar solution was kept at 25° for 1 hr. Triphenylethyi- 

phosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II) was obtained, m.p. 127*5-128°, mixed m.p. 128° (Found: 
C.27-9; H, 2-6%). 1 , 

3. Triphenylmethylphosphonium dibromo-iodomercurate(II) reacted with methyl iodide in 
acetone In 1 hr at 25° to give triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(ID, m.p. and mixed 
m.p. 146-5° (Found: C, 26*45; H, 2*3%). 

4. Triphenylmethylphosphonium bromodi-iodomercuratetfl) was converted to the tri-iodomer- 
curate, m.p. 146°, mixed m.p. 146-146*5° (Found: C, 26*3; H, 2*2%) by refluxing with methyl 
iodide for 1\ hr. 

5. Triphenylethylphosphonium bromodi*iodomercurate(II) reacted with methyl iodide inacetod© 
in 1 hr at 25° to give triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II), m.p. 127*5-128°, mixed 
m.p. 128° (Found: C, 27-5; H,2-4%). 

6. Triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(ll) (0-21 g) was refluxed with ethyl bromide 
in acetone for 2 hr and allowed to stand for 10 hr at room temperature. The volatiles were removed 
in vacuo and 0*20 g of a yellow solid, m.p. 143-5° was obtained. On crystallization from acetone/ 
ethanol the first fraction had m.p. 143*5-144° (Found: C, 27*3; H, 2-5; I, 38*5; Br, 4*6%), the 
second had m.p. 143-5-144° (Found: C,27-0; H,2-7; 1,38-9; Br,4-3%. Calc, for Ph.MePHgl,: C, 

26-5; H,2-l; 1,44-4%. Calc, for Ph.MePHgBrl,: C.28-1; H,2-2; 1,31-3; Br,9*9%). Theultra- 
violet spectrum in methanol of the first fraction in the region 240-320 m/4 shows features intermediate 
between the spectra of [Ph,PMe][HgBrI,] and [Fh s PMeHHgIj (fjg. i). 

7. Triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II) was refluxed with excess w-butyl bromide 
for 4 hr. Partial solution of the complex occurred. On cooling pale yellow crystals of triphenyl¬ 
methylphosphonium bromodi-iodomercurate(II) were obtained, m.p. 140°, mixed m.p, 139-l4o° 
(Found: C, 27-8; H,2-2%). 

8. A solution of triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodornercurate(II) (0-14 g) in acetone and ethyl 
bromide was maintained at 25° for 1 hr. No colour change was observed. When the solvents were 
removed in vacuo , the complex was recovered unchanged, m.p. 127-127*5°, mixed m.p. 128-128*5° 
(Found: C, 27-6; H, 2-6%). 


Reaction of mercuric bromide with methyl iodide 

1. Mercuric bromide was refluxed with excess methyl iodide for 10 hr. A yellow residue was, 
obtained after removal of the methyl iodide by distillation. Impure bromoiodomercury(II) was partly 
separated from unreacted mercuric bromide by ether extraction, recrystallized from the same solvent 
and obtained as a yellow microcrystalline powder still impure, m.p. 212-214° (lit. (6) 229°) (Found: 
Hg, 50-2; Br, 24*7; 1,24-8, Calc, for HgBrI: Hg, 49-2; Br, 19-6; 1,31-2%). 

2. A solution of mercuric bromide (0-184 g) in acetone and methyl iodide (10 ml and 5 ml respec¬ 
tively) was maintained at 25° for 1 hr. When the solvents were removed in vacuo the residual solid 
(0-186 g) showed only a faint yellow colouration, hence very little halogen exchange occurred. 

Reactions of quaternary halides with alkyl halides 

In all reactions ca. 5 per cent of ethanol (v/v) was added to the system to increase the solubility of 
the quaternary halide. The yields were near quantitative (>90 per cent) and all products were 
recrystallized from ether/ethanol. 

1. Triphenylethylphosphonium bromide was converted to the iodide, m.p. 166-5-167°, mixed 
m.p. 166-166*5° (Found: C, 57-0; H, 5*0%). by refluxing with ethyl iodide in acetone for 1 hr. 

2. A solution of triphenylethylphosphonium bromide (0-14 g) in acetone (10 ml) and methyl 
iodide (5 ml) was maintained at 25° for 1 hr. Triphenylethylphosphonium iodide, m.p. 166*5°, 
mixed m.p. 166-166-5°, (Found: C, 57-3; H, 4-8%) was obtained. 

3. A solution of triphenylethylphosphonium iodide (0-11 g) in acetone (10 ml) and ethyl bromide 
(5 ml) was maintained at 25° for 1 hr. Triphenylethylphosphonium bromide, m.p. and mixed m.p. 
203-204° (Found: C, 64-7; H, 5-5%) was obtained. 

Handbook of Chemistry and Physics (39th Ed.), Chemical Rubber Publishing Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio (1957). 
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Ukra-vioki ipectra 

Ultra-violet spectra wen* measured in 1 mm lilies cells, uaing aUnicam SP500 spectrophotometer. 
fc uput grade methanol was refluxed over and distilled from sodium hydroxide. 

Microanalyses 

Microanalyses were determined by the C.S.I.R.O. Microanalytical Laboratories, Melbourne. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The reactions studied and the results obtained are collected in Table 2. The 
complexes (Ph a P) 2 HgI a and (PhgP Hgr^ react with methyl iodide or ethyl iodide to 
yield the corresponding triphenylalkylphosphonium iodomercurates. 

(Ph,P)„Hgl a + nRI - [Ph l RP] II Hgl n+8 
where n is 1 or 2, R is Et or Me. 

The complexes (PhaP) 2 HgX 2 and (PhaP-HgX^a (where X is Cl or Br) are converted 
by methyl iodide to the corresponding triphenylmethylphosphonium iodomercurates. 
The reactions involve halogen exchange* as well as quaternization. 

(Ph,P)«HgX a + (n 4 - 2)Mel -*• [Ph a PMe] n Hgl n+a 4 - 2MeX 

where n is 1 or 2. 

None of the bromo or iodo(triphenylphosphine)mercury(l!) complexes react with 
ethyl bromide under reflux. Addition of solvents to ensure partial solution of the 
complexes does not induce reaction, hence failure to react is not due to insolubility in 
ethyl bromide. 

(Ph 3 P) 2 HgI 2 undergoes halogen exchange with w-butyl bromide to yield (Ph 3 P) 2 - 
HgBr 2 . The quaternization of the latter complex by n-butyl bromide requires a much 
longer time. The crude product from this reaction gave a compound with analytical 
composition corresponding to the complex [/?-Bu—PPh 3 ] 3 Hg 2 Br 7 on recrystallization. 
The formation of this complex is surprising, as the reaction of the analogous complex 
(Ph„P) 2 HgI 2 with ethyl iodide yields a tetraiodomercurate. Lattice energies evidently 
favour crystallization of the heptabromodimercurate rather than the tetrabromomer- 
curate. The weight of crude product obtained was in excess of that calculated for the 
formation of the heptabromodimercurate alone. Probably triphenyl-w-butylphos- 
phonium bromide is also formed in the reaction. 

Halo(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II) complexes react more readily with alkyl 
iodides than with alkyl bromides. This can be attributed to two factors. The bond 
energy of C—Br is greater than that of C—1, (7) and iodomercurate complexes are more- 
stable than bromomercurate complexes. (8,9) Though the presence of Hg—Hal bonds 
has been shown to facilitate C —Hal bond rupture, (10) the failure of (Ph 3 P) 2 HgI 2 to 
react with iodobenzene shows that the effect in this system is insufficient to cause 
quaternization to occur. Iodobenzene does not react with triphenylphosphine 
directly. al) 

* Throughout this paper this term is used only to describe reactions in which the inter-changing 
halogens are different. 

m T. L. Cottrell, The Strength of Chemical Bonds. Butterworths, London (1958). 
m L. G. Sill£n, Acta Chem. Scand. 3, 539 (1949). 

I. Lbden and J. Chatt, J. Chem . Soc. 2936 (1955). 
il9) R. Anantaraman, Bull . Central Research Inst. Univ. Travancore , Ser. A, 3, 159 (1954). 

1,11 G. M. Kosolapoff, Organophosphorus Compounds , p. 78. Wiley, New York (1950). 
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For the qu&temization step in the reactions there are two possible mechanisms. . 

(a) The complex dissociates to give a free triphenylphosphine molecule, which is, 
quaternized by die alkyl halide. The halide "ion, so formed, complexes to give the 
halomercorate. Dissociation of halo(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II) complexes in 
ethyl bromide must be negligible, as the formation of the PhjPEt* cation cannot be , 
detected. Triphenylphosphine reacts significantly with ethyl bromide to form - 
triphenylethylphosphonium bromide using comparable conditions. 

(b) The reactions proceed via co-ordindtion of the alkyl hdlli^e with mercury 
followed by rearrangement of the intermediate, e.g., for (Ph 3 P) l HgX J (where X is a 
halogen), 


Ph,P 


Ph,P 


\i/- 

/*\c 


PH.PR+ + [PHgP-HgX,]- 


RX 

Ph 


LX jf 

,P X 


Ph i PR+ 4- X- 


+ HgX t - 


An analogous scheme can be written for (PhgP-HgX^ complexes. At present there is 
not sufficient evidence to decide which mechanism applies. The use of kinetic measure* 
ments to decide the mechanism would be difficult due to the low solubility of the 
halo(triphenylphosphine)mercury(II) complexes. 

Where halogen exchange occurs in addition to quatemization two reaction paths 
are possible depending on which step occurs first, e.g., for (PhjP-HgBr^, 

Path I: (Ph.PHgBrJ.illfUiPh.PHgg.i^tPh.PMeKHal,] 


Mel Mel 

Path 2: (Ph^PHgBr,),-► [Ph a PMe][HgB ril l]--> [Ph.PMeHHgl,] 

A 

The conversion of (Ph 3 P) 2 HgI 2 to a bromomercurate by /i-butyl bromide must proceed 
by path 1, as the intermediate formation of (Ph 3 P) 2 HgBr 2 has been demonstrated. 
Intermediates have not been isolated in the reactions with alkyl iodides. The reaction 
A, and others similar have been shown to occur. They are summarized in Table 2, 
and may be represented by the equation 

M*[HgBr M l 8 _„] 4- nMel - M[Hgl t ] 4- nMeBr 
where n = 3, 2 or 1, and M is Ph a MeP or Ph 3 EtP. 

The reverse reaction does not occur readily. Under conditions similar to those 
which permit complete exchange between triphenylethylphosphonium tribromomer- 
curate(ri) and methyl iodide, triphenylethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II) fails 
to react with ethyl bromide. Boiling ethyl bromide only induces slight bromination 
of triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(II). The more extreme conditions 
of the reaction using w-butyl bromide only introduce one bromine atom. 

We consider that the mechanism of these trihalomercurate/alkyl halide exchange 
reactions is a dissociation and recombination process of the following type, 

[HgX,]- ^ HgX, + X- (I) 

X- 4- RY — RX 4- Y- (2) 

Y- 4- HgX, ^ [HgX B Y]- HgXY + X- etc. P) 

* Mixtures of fPMe 4 l[HgI,] and triphenylphosphine in methanol (ca. 5 x 10~* M) have been 
examined spectroscopically, and show no evidence for the formation of the ion [Ph,P*HgIJ“, hence 
the dissociation should be complete.* 8 * 





The reaction* of meat compkaes with alkyl halide*—I 

. t ■ . * ■ '* * 

where Y and X, Y are Br or I. The dissociations represented by equations (1) 
and (3) are well known/ ,,w Reaction (2) has been shown to occur’readily undo' the 
conditions of the present experiments (Table 2), and has been the subject of consider¬ 
able kinetic investigation. (1S) Tri-iodomercurate complexes do not react with alkyl 
bromides as extensively as the bromomercurates react with alkyl iodides, since the 
stability of iodomercurates is greater than that of the bromomercurates/ 8 ** This 
factor favours equilibrium positions to the left hand side of equations (1) and (3) 
when X = I and Y = Br, and inhibits the further dissociation illustrated in equation 
(3), by which complete exchange could occur. In particular the species [HgI a Br]“ 
tends to dissociate into Hgl a and Br~ rather than HgBrI and I - . Conversely what 
X = Br and Y = I, the greater stability of iodomercurates over bromomercurates 
favours equilibrium positions to the right hand side of equations (1) and (3), and 
the reactions can proceed to completion, Exchange between mercuric halides and 
alkyl halides does not provide an alternative route for substitution, as the direct 
exchange between mercuric bromide and methyl iodide occurs very slowly. The 



Fio. 1.—Absorption spectra in methanol, 
t. [Ph,PMe]HgI, 3-31 x 10-«M 

2. Reaction product of [Ph,PMe]HgI, and EtBr ca. 2-6 x 10~ 4 M 

3. fPh.PMeJHgBrl, 3-66 x 10~« M 

11,1 Y. Marcus, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 598, 610 (1957). 

e.g. J. B. Conant, W. R. Kirner, R. E. Hussey, J. Chem. Soc. 47, 476 488 (1925); P. B. D. 
de la Mare, L. Fowden, E.D. Hughes, C. K. Ingold, and J. D. H. Mackie, J. Chem. Soc. 
3169, 3173, 3177, 3180, 3187, 3193, 3196 (1955). 
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q uater nary cations used in the exchange reactions are unaffected by the alkyl 
halides, and are not considered to be involved in the reactions. 

It is planned to extend these investigations to the reactions of analogous complexes 
of other transition metals. At present the reactions of the complexes (Ph„P) J CdX 2 
(where X is Br or I) with alkyl halides are being studied. 

Ultra-violet spectra. The ultra-violet spectra of triphenylmethylphosphonium 
bromodi-iodomercurate(II), triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurateCII), and 
the partially brominated product from the reaction of the tri-iodomercurate with 
ethyl bromide, have been measured in methanol (Fig. 1). The spectrum of the 
bromodi-iodomercurate(II) compound shows no feature that can be conclusively 
allocated to the presence of the [HgBrI t ]~ ion, thus the dissociation [HgBrI s ]~ ^ 
Hgl t + Br~ must be considerable. The peaks at 261-262 mp, 267 rap and 274 m/i 
are close to those given for the triphenylmethylphosphonium cation in ethanol. (U> 
The mercuric iodide band at 270-271 m p (U, is masked by the sharp changes in cation 
absorption in this region. The spectrum of the tri-iodomercurate is similar to that of 
tetramethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate in methanol/ 15 * both complexes showing 
a maximum at 302-304 mp (e PM e,Hgi, — I -09 x 10 4 , cph,MePHgi, = 1*08 x 10 4 ) due 
to the [Hgl 3 ]~ ion. The differences between the spectra are considered due to the 
absorption of the [Ph s PMe] + ion. The spectrum of the product from the reaction of 
[Ph 3 PMe](Hgl 3 ] with ethyl bromide is intermediate between those of the tri-iodo 
and bromodi-iodo derivatives. The [Hgl s ]~ band at ca. 300 mp is still present, though 
weaker and slightly displaced, indicating that some substitution had occurred. 

Acknowledgement —We are grateful to the Australian Atomic Energy Commission and to the Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand for awards to one of us (G. B. D.) and to Dr. A. A. 
Diamantis for helpful discussions. 

If" F. G. Mann, J. T. Millan and B. B. Smith, J. Chem. Soc. 1130 (1953). 

IU> G. B. Deacon and B. O. West, J. Chem. Soc. 3929 (1961). 
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REVALUATION OF THE CONTINUOUS VARIATION 
METHOD AS APPLIED TO THE URANYL AZIDE 

COMPLEXES 

/ 

F. G. Sherif and A. M. Awad 

Faculty of Science, Alexandria University, Alexandria, 

Egypt, U.A.R. 

(Received 5 July 1961; in revised form 28 August 1961) 

Abstract—The method of continuous variation is discussed critically, particularly when applied to 
solutions containing more than one complex. The deformations in the curves obtained can be 
interpreted by following the contours of these curves at different wavelengths and concentrations. 
The presence of mono-, di- and tri-azido uranyl complex ions is revealed. 

One of the general spectrophotometric methods by means of which complex formation 
in coloured solutions may be established, is the method of continuous variation of 
Job (1) . This method, as it is now applied, requires the plotting of Y values (the differ¬ 
ence between the total absorbance measured for each mixture and the absorbance of 
ions Corresponding to no reaction) vs. the mole fraction of the metallic ion. During 
our investigation of the uranyl azide <2> and other metallic azide complexes/** we 
found that there is no difference between plotting the values of Y and plotting directly 
the measured absorbances, when the general contours of the curves in both cases are 
compared. When Vosburgh and Cooper 14 * modified the method, they stated that if 
all wavelengths lead to the same result, then a single compound is formed and only 
one maximum (or minimum) in the curves will be obtained. When more than one 
compound is formed, the results obtained are dependent on the wavelength and for 
useful conclusions the wavelengths must be carefully selected. The stepwise formation 
of many complexes can be represented by 

A + *B = AB n (1) 

AB n + ?B=AB n ^ (2) 

in which A is a metallic ion and B is the ligand; n and q are the numbers of ligand 
molecules. In order to get a maximum corresponding to a higher complex, such as 
AB n+q , the absorption contribution made by the lower complex AB n was calculated 
using knowq stability constants and subtracted from the total assuming that Beer's 
law would be obeyed for the lower complex. However, we think that the last assump¬ 
tion would be unlikely in case of highly dissociated complex ions. This might be why 
the method of continuous variation did not always give full information about 
complex formation and could only be relied upon for cases such as the formation of 
relatively stable complex ions whose absorption bands were widely separated from 

m P. Job, C. R. Acad. SciParis 180, 928 (1925). 

ll> F. G. Sherif and A. M. Awad, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 19, 94 (1961). 

m F. G. Sherif and W. M. Oraby, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 17, 152 (1961); H. K. El-Shamy and 
F. G. "Sherif, Egypt J. Chem. 2, 217 (1959). 
t4) W. C. Vosburgh and G. R. Cooper, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 63, 437 (1941). 
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each other and from that of the metallic ion, and that should conform to Beer's law. 
Unfavourable conditions would lead to deformed curves. However, in our case, by 
following the contours of the curves at a wide range of wavelength and at different 
total concentrations, these deformations can be interpreted to show the possible 
formation of complexes of different molecular ratios. They may appear as one or more 
maxima, a shoulder or a kink in the same curve. Each maximum, shoulder pr kink 
should correspond to a certain coloured species, or to the interference of absorbance 
of one ion with the other. The relative intensities of these deformations may indicate 
the relative stabilities of the different ions at different concentrations of reagents, 
especially when measurements on a single solution are repeated after a certain time. 
A shoulder that appears at one concentration can grow up to a maximum by concen¬ 
trating the solutions, while the already present maximum might fade away to a 
shoulder or disappear completely. These changes might also appear when the shapes 
of the curves at different wavelengths and for the same concentration are compared. 
The appearance of a shoulder can be interpreted as a slight formation of a particular 
species at a certain concentration or as a weak absorbance at a certain wavelength. 
Likewise, an accompanying sharp maximum would mean a stable complex or one 
with a strong absorbance at a particular wavelength. For any concentration, the 
change in position of one oi more irregularity in the curves would reflect the difference 
in stabilities of the different complexes. 

In this investigation, Job’s continuous variation method was applied to the uranyl 
azide system at different concentrations. The formation of different complex ions 
containing different ratios of uranium to azide was suggested. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The preparation and analysis of the different solutions used, together with the experimental 
procedures applied were given in a previous article (2). A Unicam Spectrophotometer S.P. 500, with 
glass cells 0-1 cm thick, was used. 

RESULTS 

The existence of a 1-uranyl: 1-azide coloured species at a total concentration of 
0*016 M was confirmed previously* 21 by one sharp maximum at a mole fraction of 
0*5 for UO a *+. In this investigation, the total concentration of uranyl and azide ions 
was kept constant at 0-08 M and the ionic strength at 0*224 by adding the required 
amounts of sodium perchlorate. Measurements were taken in the wavelength range 
of 370-470m/4. Representative curves are given in Fig. L If the two maxima at the 
wavelength 380myw are extrapolated, a single maximum that lies at a mole fraction of 
0*33 for UOj* 4 ' is formed and would indicate the formation of a 1-uranyl:2-azide 
complex. However, the maximum to the right of Fig. 1 falls at a ratio of 1: 1*5 and 
can represent a mixture of 1:1 and 1:2 complexes. The other maximum, being at a 
ratio of 1:2*3, can be the result of a contribution of a slight formation of a 1:3 com¬ 
plex ion to the 1:2 form. Indications for higher complexes are clearer at shorter than 
at longer wavelengths as shown by the disappearance of the maximum at 440 p. 

For the total concentration of 0*16 M, Fig. 2, the curves at 280, 390 and 400 p 
possess definite maxima substantiating the existence of the 1:3 complex U0 2 (N a ) a “. 
Shoulders corresponding to a ratio of 1:1 are also observed. As we approach longer 
wavelengths the maxima are reduced gradually. For the total concentration of 
0*32 M, Fig. 3, there is sufficient contribution from the 1:1 form to produce a definite 
asymmetry in the curves. As well as the sharp maximum at the 1:3 ratio at 400 yu, 
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Fig. 3.—Continuous variation method; total concentration of uranyl and azide ions is 
0-32 M, The ionic strength was kept constant at 0-896. 

there is a well defined maximum at 440m // for a 1:2 complex. When the absorbancies 
of these solutions were measured after 24 hr, a shift in the position of these maxima 
towards lower azide ratio was observed while the shoulders representing the 1:1 form 
got clearer. This indicates the relative stability of the mono-azido uranyl complex 
ion, U0 2 N 3 ~ 

These data are generally explained by proposing the possible reaction of the 
UOj* 4 and N s ~ ions in a consecutive order, forming three types of completes in 
aqueous solutions, where the ratio of U0 2 2+ to N 3 ~ varies from 1:1 to 1:3. The 
increase in concentration of both reagents leads to the formation and stabilization of 
higher complexes. 
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THE SEPARATION OF LITHIUM ISOTOPES BY 
ION EXCHANGE* 

J. E. Powell 11 
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(Received 2 May 1961; in revised form 31 August 1961) 

Abstract—The single-stage separation factor for the separation of *Li and ’Li by distribution between 
a solution of lithium acetate and the lithium form of a sulphonated styrene-divinylbenzene copolymer 
(Dowex 50 X24) has been measured by a method of frontal analysis. The value obtained was 1*0026 ± 
0-0003. The comparative merits of elution and displacement chromatography as means of resolving 
lithium isotopes have been discussed. 

Lee and Begun 111 recently summarized previous work related to the separation of *Li 
and 7 Li by ion exchange. They examined the effect of crosslinkage (DVB content) of 
sulphonated styrene-divinylbenzene copolymers upon the 8 Li- 7 Li separation factor 
and concluded that separation was promoted by dehydration of the lithium ion when 
it was sorbed by the resin. Sorption of lithium ions on resins of low crosslinkage, 
which imbibe water freely, produced almost negligible separation effects. As cross- 
linkage of the resin increased and the water content decreased, a substantial increase 
in the ®Li- 7 Li separation factor was observed. It rose from 1-0006 for X2 resin to 
1*0038 for X24 resin. Lee' 21 also proposed that the hydrating tendency of co-sorbed 
ions directly affected the s Li- 7 Li separation factor. Indeed, his data showed that a 
for the separation of lithium isotopes increased as the heat of hydration of the co¬ 
sorbed ion increased. With X16 resin a was observed to be 1-0023 with NH 4 + as the 
co-sorbed ion and about 1-005 with Al®+ or Cr**. 

DISCUSSION 

Elution of a given ionic species down an ion-exchange bed charged with some 
counter ion by means of a salt solution of that counter ion is the simplest case of 
elution chromatography. Under such conditions a bell-shaped elution curve is 
generally obtained, and, as the elution distance increases, local non-equilibrium 
between the solution phase and the resin causes the band to spread and the concentra¬ 
tion maximum to diminish. Diffusion processes and channeling also contribute to 
this effect. Because of the bell-shaped character of the elution curve the greatest 
enrichment is found where the sorbate concentration is lowest. Consequently, isotope 
enrichments by elution chromatography are notoriously inefficient from the viewpoint 
of chemical economy. 

A distinct advantage of displacement chromatography over elution chroma¬ 
tography is the change of the elution curve from bell-shaped to nearly rectangular. 
Another is the increased utilization of column capacity. This type of elution is 

* Work was performed in the Ames Laboratory of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

<u D. A. Lee and G. M. Begun, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,2332 (1959). 

1,1 D. A. Lee, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83,1801 (1961). 
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o bta,iBC& when the front and rear displacement reactions both have favourable equi¬ 
librium constants. 

I)A"+ + mB"+ nA"+ + ml"+; Ki > ( (t) 

oB" + ■+■ nO* s2 oB ,+ -f nC°+; Kn > I (H) 

The barred symbols refer to the resin phase and the unbarred symbols refer to the 
aqueous phase in these equilibria. That is to say, the order of affinity of the resin for 
a given ion increases from ion A"*- (the retaining ion) to ion B n+ (the sorbed ion 
species being eluted) and to ion C 0+ (the driving ion of the eluant). The larger the 
respective equilibrium constants, the more rectangular becomes the elution curve. 
According to Spedding et a/. (8, 

log (B/A), = (/- i) log a + log (B/A), (1) 

The symbols / and i are arbitrary plate numbers where the concentration ratios 
(B/A), and (B/A), are observed, and « is the separation factor. For a million-fold 
change in the concentration ratio, 

(/— 0 = 6/logio* (2) 

The major problem encountered in the elution of lithium by displacement chro¬ 
matography is that of providing a suitable retaining ion for lithium. Sulphonated 
styrene-divinylbenzene copolymer has the least affinity foi lithium; so, while lithium 
is displaced cleanly from a resin bed by any other cationic species, a means must be 
provided to promote redeposition of the lithium. Redeposition is readily brought 
about by use of hydrogen ion as the retaining ion if the eluant is a salt of a weak acid. 
Although the equilibrium constant for the reaction 

li f H H + -f (III) 

is slightly less than unity, the formation of a weak acid assures a sufficiently large 
separation factor to provide a steep concentration gradient at the leading edge of the 
lithium band. In the presence of an anion of a weak acid: 

m [i>1{[H+] -{- [HA]} [U+][H+]{I + *T HA [A"j} . 

mim [h^hu+j 

If the anion is acetate, then, 

* = 1 + WA-]} a lO^A-] 

EXPERIMENTAL 

An experiment was carried out at this laboratory in order to determine the separation factor for 
•Li and 7 Li distributing between 0’5-molar lithium acetate and saturated lithium state Dowex 50-X24, 
a sulphonated styrene-divinylbenzene coplymer. A bed of 100-200 mesh resin, 120 cm long and 2*54 
cm in diameter ahd originally in the hydrogen cycle, was saturated with Li+ from a 0*5 molar solution 
of lithium acetate. When the lithium-ion breakthrough occurred, the effluent was collected in fractions 
which were first analysed gravimetrically for lithium content (converted to anhydrous LiCl and 
weighed in fused silica ware) and then assayed mass-spectrometrically for # Li and 7 Li (after conversion 
to Lil by careful evaporation with HI). The flow-rate during saturation of the bed was maintained at 
about 90 ml per hour. A depletion of *Li in the effluent lithium acetate occurred in the first four 

w F. H. Spedding, J. E. Powell and H. J. Svec, /. Amer. Chem. Soe. 77, 6125 (1955). 


(3) 

(4) 
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samptet (360 mi) ooUected after breakthrough and the •JLfc-'Li ratio returned toiKttin^ ; i 

first lithium was detected at the bottom of the column. The value of * was determined as follows: J 


e » a - 1 = V ~ * 0*0026 ± 0*0003 

.-1 *** 



where a >= the 'Li-’Li separation factor. 

V ( = the volume of the /th fraction collected (in litres). 

C, = the molar concentration of lithium in the /th fraction. 

R t = the ratio of 'Li to T Li in the /th fraction. ,| 

R„ — the ratio of 'Li to ’Li in the original lithium acetate. 

Q = the total capacity of the resin bed in equivalents. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In a situation where there is a scant supply of water, as in a highly crosslinked 
ion-exchange resin, three singly charged ions might be expected to be nearly as 
effective as a single triply charged ion at orienting solvent molecules. Hence there 
appears to be little advantage in using sorbed co-ions in the separation of lithium 
isotopes by displacement chromatography. 

It is not difficult to devise a system whereby lithium can be co-eluted with a 
polyvalent cation under conditions where simultaneous band displacements occur. 
One such system involves elution of an equimolar mixture of lithium and erbium down 
a bed of H + -state resin by means of an eluant solution which is 0*015 molar in both 
(NH 4 ) s Cit and NH 4 OH(pH = 8*8—8*9). A ratio of three equivalents of erbium to 
one of lithium is maintained by the following reactions which occur at the band 
boundaries. 

(NH 4 ),Cit + NH,OH + Er* + + Li »± Ll + + ErCItOH- + 4NH 4 + (IV) 

LI+ + ErCItOH- + 4H+ 52 0+ + Er*+ + H.CIt + H.O (V) 

In a situation like this where lithium occupies only one-fourth of the exchange 
sites, the value of e would have to be four times as large as in the simple elution of 
lithium ion by displacement chromatography in order to just break even in terms of 
chemicals expended per mole of lithium resolved into its isotopic constituents. This 
is a consequence of the fact that the consumption of chemicals is directly proportional 
to the product of the number of band displacements required and the length of the 
sorbed band, while the minimum number of displacements required is inversely pro¬ 
portional to c. (S> Comparing the isotopic separation factor for simple elution of 
lithium by displacement chromatography (1*0026) to the best factor obtained by Lee 
in the presence of triply charged ions (1*005), it is apparent that co-elution of lithium 
and multiply-charged ions is impractical. 

Actually, the prospect of separating lithium isotopes by elution of lithium down a 
hydrogen-state resin bed by displacement chromatography with ammonium-acetate 
solution is rather promising. Making use of the equation, 


v=(l + eN 0 )/e /v = 1 je (when e ^ 1), (6) 


and the abundance of e Li in natural lithium sources, one concludes that the isolation 
of one mole of e Li (6 g) requires the expenditure of approximately 5000 mole (85 kg) 
of anhydrous ammonia and perhaps 10,000 equivalents or 5000 mole (500 kg) of 
sulphuric acid, the hundred per cent excess of acid required for regeneration being due 
to a somewhat unfavorable equilibrium constant for the displacement of ammonium 
ions by hydrogen ions. 
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It 1$ of interest that the effluent solution during most of the elution process contains 
only acetic acid. This effluent solution can be restored to its original form simply by 
bubbling in gaseous ammonia until a pH corresponding to ammonium acetate is 
reached. The solution can then be reused as eluant. Consequently, very little 
ammonium acetate need be expended and the consumption of water depends primarily 
upon the concentration of the acid regenerant chosen. 

Acknowledgements —The author is indebted to Dr. H. Svec and Mr. A. Anderson of the mass- 
spectrometric group for the determination Of 'Li-’Li ratios. 
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ISOTOPIC EXCHANGE IN THE COBALTOUS-COBALTIC 
SYSTEM IN PERCHLORIC ACID 
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(Received 5 June 1961, in revised form 28 August 1961) 

AMnct—Systematic investigations are reported on the isotopic exchange in the cobaltoua-cobaltic 
system using cobalt-60. Ammonia and ethyienediamine woe found to be satisfactory quenchers 
of this fast exchange, even though some zero-time exchange was observed. In the concentration* 
range studied the reaction was found to be of the first order with respect to each reactant. At a high 
fixed ionic strength (3-1), variation of perchloric acid concentration from 0*25 F to 0*7 F showed an 
inverse first-order dependence. Possible mechanisms for the exchange are discussed. 

Several studies (1 * 2 * 3) have been reported on the isotopic exchange between different 
oxidation states of metal ions in aqueous solutions. However, the information 
available on Co(II) ft q-“Co(III) a q system is rather meagre and requires clarification, 
McCallum (4) reported some preliminary observations on this system, while Bonner 
and Hunt (6 * 6) studied the dependence of the exchange on certain parameters. The 
latter work suffers from a number of limitations, e. g. 

(i) it does not show whether the exchange rate is independent of the quencher 
employed; 

(ii) the exchange was found to follow an overall second-order rate equation, but 
Stranks and Wilkins (7) have pointed out that in such reactions it is advisable to 
determine the order with respect to each of the reactants; 

(iii) the results of Bonner and Hunt on the inverse dependence of the exchange 
rate on hydrogen ion concentration can be explained either by the participation of 
hydrolysed species or by the variation in activity coefficients. Furthermore, their 
results on the effects of heavy water and ionic strength would bear closer investigation. 

The experiments described here commenced long before the publication of the 
paper of Bonner and Hunt <6) , and our results clear up many of the above points. 
Probable mechanisms are also suggested. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The reagents used were of the purest grade available, and the tracer employed was t0 Co. Cobaltic 
perchlorate was prepared by electrolytic oxidation of the corresponding cobaltous salt in perchloric 
acid. The reactants were prepared afresh periodically to avoid hydrolysis and decomposiuon. 

The method for quenching and chemical separation described by Bonner and Hunt* is rather 
lengthy, and a simplified rapid procedure developed by the authors for quenching and separation 
is described below. 

The temperature of the reaction was maintained at 0*0 ± 0*2°C by using crushed ice in a Dewar 

w C. B. Amplett, Quart . Rev, 8, 219 (1954). 

* w R. R. Edwards, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Sci . 1, 301 (1952). 

(#) F. Basalo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanism of Inorganic Reactions , pp. 303-331 J. Wiley, New 
York (1958). 

(4> K. J. McCallum, Brookhavcn Nat. Lab. Chem. Conf. No. 2 BNL-C-8 (1948). 

N. A. Bonner and J. P. Hunt, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 1866 (1952). 
m N. A. Bonner and J. P. Hunt, J. Amir. Chem . Soc. 82, 3826 (1960). 

(7) D. R. Stranks, and R. G. Wilkins, Chem. Rev. 57, 743 (1957). 
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flask. Predetermined volumes of the prepared cobaltic and eobaltous perchlorates were added to 
a known volume of perchloric add sodium perchlorate solution. After allowing IS min for the 
temperature to stabilize, ••Co tracer (as Co(ID) was added to the mixture and the time of addition 
Uken as the zero time. The final total volume was always 50 ml. Two ml aliquots of the reaction 
mixture were pipetted at suitable intervals and rapidly transferred into 20 ml of the quencher (0*1 F 
ethrienediamine dihydrochloride, containing sufficient alkali to make the final quenched mixture 
0*15 F with respect to the alkali). In some experiments 0*4 F ammonia was used as an alternative 
quencher. The quenched reaction mixture was then acidified with hydrochloric acid to pH ^ 3, to 
allow the separations to be done at leisure without oxidation or reduction taking place in the system 
during storage. No effect of storage on the exchange rate was found up to three days. 

One ml of 6 F hydrochloric acid and 5 g of ammonium-thiocyanate were added to the quenched 
solution, which was then extracted thrice with 1:1 (v/v) amyl alcohol-ether. The two phases were 
separately collected in two volumetric flasks. The extraction efficiency was 98 ± 1 per cent. 

The concentrations of the reactants in the original reaction mixture were determined spectro- 
photometrically using a Beckmann DU instrument. Cobaltous ion was determined by the thiocyanate 
method'**, and cobaltic ion by oxidation of ferrous ion and measurement at 2250 A of the equivalent 
amount of ferric ions formed. The course of the exchange was followed by measuring the ^activity 
of ## Co, distributed in the two phases on a NaI(TI) scintillation counting assembly. 

RESULTS 

The principle involved in quenching is the conversion of the rapidly-exchanging 
Co(II)aq—Co(l 11 )aq system into the very slowly-exchanging complex systems. With 
this end in view, only those reagents were tried which could be used homogeneously and 
which did not need specific pH conditions for rapid and efficient complexing. Among 
the complexing agents tried were acetylacetone, ethylenediamine tetra-acetic acid, 
ammonia and ethylenediamine, and only the last two were found to be satisfactory 
quenchers which fulfilled the above conditions. 

The fraction of the activity exchanged was determined at different times with the 
results shown in Fig. 1. It will be seen that the plots of log (1 — F') against t are 
straight lines. The parallel lines A and B refer to the lower cobalt concentration 
using ammonia and ethylenediamine as quenchers respectively: at the higher cobalt 
concentration the points obtained with the two quenchers lie on one line C. The 
results indicate that the nature of the quencher and the concentration of the reactants 
influence the zero-time exchange. The half-time of exchange is not affected by the 
quencher, since the slopes of the plots for ammonia and ethylenediamine using the 
same cobalt concentration are identical, showing that these values of are correct ones. 

Fig. 2 shows typical straight lines obtained when log R is plotted against log C, 
R being the rate of exchange and C the concentration of Co(II) at constant Co(III) 
concentration and vice-versa. The slopes of the straight lines give directly the -order 
of the reaction with respect to each of the reactants. The order was determined 
at various concentrations of reactants (0*3 x lO^ 3 to 4*0 x 10~® F), acidities (0*25 
to 3*0 F HC10 4 ) and ionic strength (0*25 to 3*0 fi\ and its value was found to be 1 with 
respect to each reactant within this range of conditions. As such the exchange is 
an overall second-order process. 

Biedermann and Sillan (9) have shown that replacement of sodium ions by hydro¬ 
gen ions up to 0*6 F at a total concentration of 3*0 F sodium perchlorate does not cause 
any variation in the activity coefficient of the acid. Advantage was taken of this 
observation to make definitive experiments on the acid dependence of the exchange 
at an ionic strength of 3*0. The results shown at A in Fig. 3 clearly indicate an inverse 
first-order dependence of the exchange rate on the hydrogen ion concentration. The 

Hoag . Nuclear Reactor Experiments , p. 429. Van Nostrand, Princeton, New Jersey (1958). 
,w G * Biedermann and L. G. Sillen, Arkiv . For Kemi, 5, 425 (1953). 
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straight line shows an appreciable intercept, indicating the simultaneous 'presence 
of an add-independent path for the exchange. Also shown at B is a rimflar plot for 
a heavy water medium. The rates of exchange by both the add-dependent and add- 
independent paths appear to be lowered by a factor of ~2 in heavy water compared 
with those in light water. 



Time, min 

Fio. 1.—Effect of different quenchers on exchange rate. 
A. B. CoaD = 0*7 x 10-* F, CoaiD - 0-65 
x 10-*F, HCiO, = 10 F, a = 12 min, 

H — 1*0. Temperature — 0-0°C. 

C. Coal) = 2-39 x 10-* F, CoaiD = 0-45 
X 10-*F, HCIO. = 10F n = 5-7 min, 
ft = 1-0. Temperature =» 0-0°C. 


In order to determine the variation of the exchange rate with ionic strength, two 
sets of experiments were carried out using sodium and lithium perchlorates. The 
results for sodium perchlorate given in Table 1 indicate that there is an increase in 
the exchange rate with increasing ionic strength. Similar results were obtained with 
lithium perchlorate. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented in the preceding section show that the reaction is of first 
order with respect to each reactant, with an inverse first-order dependence on hydrogen 
ion concentration together With a simultaneous acid-independent path. The reaction 
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Table 1 .—Effect of variation of ionic strength on exchange rate 
Concentration of total cobalt 1*2 x IQ"* F 
Concentration of perchloric add 0-28 F 
Ionic strength adjusted using sodium perchlorate 
Temperature 0*0 ± 0*2®C 


Cone, of 
NaCIO. 

(F) 

Ionic 

strength 

« 

016/4 

Velocity 
constant 
(k, F“ s min -1 ) 

log* 

5 

*r 

1 

o 

0*43 

0*71 

Oil 

54 

1*73 

1*62 

0*86 

1*14 

0*18 

68 

1*84 

1*66 

1*30 

J-58 

0-25 

76 

1*88 

1*63 

1*73 

2*01 

0*32 

107 

2*03 

1*71 

2*65 

2*93 

0-47 

131 

2*12 

1*65 

3-43 

3*71 

0-59 

177 

2*25 

1*65 

4*19 

4*47 

0*72 

244 

2*37 

1*67 






Iiotaptoexchai^te^ari^flW-ooiMtttic^ntem in pmiiloricAcid ' .• ijfjii- ;Q. 

* ' 

can thus be expressed by an equation of the type: 

J? = (Coai)XCo(HI))[« + ^ r) ] (1) 


where a and b are constants. An inverse acid dependence indicates the participation 
of hydrolysed species in the exchange. While the hydrolysis of Co** can be neglected 



2 3 4 

[H+]-l or [D+J-l 


Fig. 3.—Effect of variation of acid concentration on exchange rate. 

A. Solvent: light water Co = 0-53 x 10** F 
HCIO* varied from 0*25 to 0*78 F, p = 3*0 
a — 61 F' 1 min -1 , £ — 27 min -1 

B. Solvent: heavy water. Co — 1*0 x lO*-* F 
HCIO* varied from 0*24 to 0*76 F, p = 3*0. 

Temperature 00°C 

a — 28 F -1 min' 1 , b — 14 min -1 

under the working conditions, Sutcliffe and Weber <10> have shown that Co** 
partially exists as CoOH 2 * Hence the exchange may occur through the following 
two paths: 

A: ♦Co 2 * + CoOH** ^ Co 2 * + ♦CoOH 2 * k x 
B: ♦Co 2 * + Co** Co** + *Co** k 2 

It can be easily shown that if these are the most important paths under the working 
conditions the exchange rate is given by 

R - (Co(II))(Co(III))[* s + 

nw L. H. Sutcliffe and J. R. Weber, Trans. Faraday Soe. 52 , 1225 (1956). 


(2) 
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where X*(~4 X 10"* at 0°C), the first hydrolysis constant of Co** is much less 
♦Kan (H+). A comparison of equations (1) and (2) shows that a — k t and b — A^JT k . 
Sutcliffe and Weber (U) have postulated that Co(III) species also exist as the dimer 
(Co—O—Co) 1 *. Equation (2) for the exchange rate is valid even if the dimerization 
constant is 100 times more than the hydrolysis constant. 

In aqueous solutions, the cobaltic species Co(H a O) # ** and Co(H 2 O)jOH** are 
spin paired while the cobaltous species Co(H a O) # *+ is a spin-free complex. The 
observed rapid ^change in the case under consideration compared with systems 
involving most other cobaltic complexes suggests that these aquo-complexes are 
rather easily transformed into the spin-free state. Friedman et al im ., on the basis 
of magnetic susceptibility data, have postulated a vibrational activation energy of 
4 kcal for this rearrangement. Once the reactants and products are in similar electronic 
and geometrical arrangement, exchange can occur with ease through a bridge mecha¬ 
nism. 

For the acid-dependent path, two possible mechanisms can be visualized for the 
exchange: 

Co*+ + CoOH*+ ^ (Co—O—Co)* + + H + (I) 


H 

(H,0),Co u — c/ + 


H 

La 


o ,+ (H t O), s* (H„0),Co»+— c/ H 

H—i—Co«+(H a O), 


( 2 ) 


Mechanism (1) is a modified form of the equilibrium that has been postulated for 
the Co(IU) dimer in perchloric acid solutions, while (2) is similar to the one proposed 
by Hudjs and Dodson 113 ’ for the aqueous Fe(II)-Fe(III) exchange. There is no 
conclusive evidence for the existence of the dimer (Co—O—Co)** and therefore 
mechanism (1) is a speculative one. The isotopic effect observed when heavy water 
is substituted for light water cannot serve as a distinguishing pointer between these 
two mechanisms as both of them are expected to show similar isotope effects. In 
the acid-independent exchange, a mechanism similar to (2) is ruled out on crystal 
field and enthalpy considerations/ 11 ’ 

An alternative mechanism, (1S > which may operate in systems like the present one, 
is based on the coupling of the hydration shells by hydrogen bonding, which makes 
it easier for direct electron transfer in certain systems. The hydrogen bonding may 
take place as shown below: 

H H 

(H 2 0),Co»+—O—H • • • ti—Co*+(H t O), 

H 


In this mechanism the observed D 2 0-H 2 0 isotopic effect may be due to the difference 
in the stretching of the O—H or O—D bonds. 

In the present case, the overall picture suggests an H- or O- atom bridge mechanism 
for the acid-dependent path and a true electron transfer for the acid-independent path. 
The effect of varying the ionic strength on the velocity constant was studied to 

Wl L. H. Sutcliffe and J. R. Weber, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 281 (1960). 

H. L. Friedman, J. P. Hunt, R. A. Plane and H. Taubb, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 4028 (1957). 
,u ‘ J. Hudis, antf-R. W. Dodson, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 911 (1956). 

,14> J. Halpern, and L. E. Ofoel, Disc. Farad. Soc. No. 39, p.7 (1960). 

11,1 D. R. Stranks, Modern Co-ordination Chemistry, p. 78. Interscience, NewjYork (1960). 
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determine the product of the charges of the interacting species. Since the ionic 
strengths involved were high, the extended Debye-Huckel equation 


log k = log fc 0 + 


2 AZjZbS 

T+W 


+ Cp 


was employed. Using the values of C determined by Nasanen 1 ® for lithium and 
sodium perchlorate media, the results given in Table 1 show that (log k — Cp) is 
nearly constant, i.e. the plot of Ip* 1(1 + HJu*)] vs (log k — Cp) u is, a straight line 
of zero slope. In other words (Z A Z B ) is zero. This indicates that the charge on at 
least one of the reacting species, probably the cobaltic ones, tends to become zero 
in solutions of high perchlorate ion concentration as a result of appreciable per¬ 
chlorate complexing. 


Acknowledgement —The authors would like to thank Dr K. S. Venkateswarlu for helpful discussions. 
R. Nasanen, Acta. Chem. Scand. 3, 959 (1949). 
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ION EXCHANGE EQUILIBRIA IN THE PRESENCE 
OF ORGANIC SOLVENTS—I 

THE INFLUENCE OF ORGANIC SOLVENTS ON THE 
DISTRIBUTION CONSTANT ,OF PRASEODYMIUM 

l 

C . Gjugorescu-Sabau 
Institute for Atomic Physics, Bucharest, Rumania 

( Received 8 August 1961) 

Abstract—A systematic study was made of the influence of the addition of organic solvents on the 
distribution coefficients of praseodymium between the resin KU t in H-, NH 4 », Na- and K-forms) 
and solutions containing HC1, organic solvent and H f O. 

It was observed that the organic solvents do not influence the character of the reaction between 
cations and resin but only modify the value of the ion-exchange constants. 

Several papers describe studies of the distribution of alkali metal ions between 
different resins and solutions containing methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol or acetone, <1 “ 4) 
and Sakaki and Kakihana <5) have extended these studies to include alkaline earth 
metals, Panchenkov et aL i9) have made a systematic study of the influence of the 
above solvents on the uptake of alkali metals in the presence of different anions 
(S0 4 2 ~ Cl~ I“) on different resins (SBS, SDV-3, Espapit-1), and have also measured 
the change in K d as the dielectric constant of the medium is changed. In 1961 Rusi 
and Ionescu (7) studied the influence of acetone on the uptake of the trivalent ions 
cerium (III) and praseodymium (III). 

In all cases the distribution coefficient K d varied linearly with the concentration of 
the organic solvent, increasing as the latter increased. This dependence was explained 
either on the basis of decreasing hydration of the ions or on the basis of the formation 
of oxonium complexes. 

The present paper reports a systematic study of the influence of various organic 
solvents upon the distribution of praseodymium ions between resin and solution, with 
the aim of following the mechanism of ion exchange in the presence of various organic 
solvents and on resins in different forms. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The procedure was the same as that described previously.'*’” Solutions were shaken in contact 
with the resin for 6 hr at 20°C. The Russian resin KU a (sulphonated polystyrene), particle size 
approximately 0-43-0-25 mm, was used; 14 *Pr (/j *= 13-5 days) was added to a solution of PrCl, 
containing 0*000969 equiv. Pr, pH = 2-1 

(1) G. Vioner, Izbranie raboti, Moskva , Izd. A.N. SSSR 1941, p. 109. 
w T. R. Kressman and J. A. Kitchener, /. Chem. Soc. 1211 (1949). 
w S. L. Bafna /. Sci. Industr. Res . 12, 613 (1953). 

(4) E. A. Materova, J. L. Vert and G. P. Grinbero, Zh. Obshei Khim. 24, 953 (1954). 

'*> T. Sakaki, H. Kakihana, Kogaku, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 28, 217 (1955). 

<i) G. M. Panchenkov, V. I. Gorshkov and M. V. Kuklanova, Zh.fiz. Khim . 32,361 and 616 (1958). 
(7) A. Rusi, and S. Ionescu. Studii Si Cercetari Fizlca f 4, 735, (1961). 

S. Ionescu, O. Constantinescu, D. Topor and E. Gird, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva , 1958 28, P/1424. United Nation (1958). 
I. Dema, M. Dumitru, E. Gzrd,,E. Gainar, A. Rusi, S. Spiridon, C. Sabau, O. Const antinescu 
and S. Ionescu, Studii Si Cercetari Fizicd 2. 397 (1960). 
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Solvent* wed wwe: methyl alcohol (Analar), ethyl alcohol (Merck), isopropyl alcohol (Lodz), 
acetone (Merck), methyl ethyl ketone (Reanal), glycol (Gliwk*). 

The solution* used were ternary mixtures or water, hydrochloric acid and the organic solvent 
having the following composition: 0-5 and 10 M. HQ containing 0,20,40,60 and 80 per cent of the 
organic solvent, and 1-5 and 20 M. Ha containing 0,20,40,60 and 70 per cent organic solvent. 

In order to study the influence of the form of the resin at the time of contact with the solution the 
former was used in hydrogen-, ammonium-, sodium-, and potassium-forms. The resin was converted 
into these forms by shaking with 5 N HO and with saturated solutions ofNH,CI, NaQ, KC1 (Merck) 
respectively for 6 hr. Distilled and deionized water was used to wash the resin and to prepare 
solutions. 

RESULTS 


The distribution constant was calculated from the experimental data rising the 
standard formula: 


K d = 


— Af V 
Af m 


where A ( = initial specific activity of the solution, A f = final specific activity, V — the 
volume of the solution (4 ml), m — mass of resin (0-02 g = 0-1 mequiv.). 

Fig. 1 shows log K d versus solvent concentration for the different solvents used. 


> ■ - KU S (H*1 



% CH,0H %C,H,OH % C,H,0H 


% CHjCOCH, %C,H,COCH, 14C,H,(OH>, 


Fio. 1.—Variation of log K t for RH versus the concentration of organic solvent, in the 
concentrations: 0-5,1-0,1-5.2-0 M HCi and the solvents CH.OH, C,H,OH, C,H,OH, 
CH.COCH,, CH,COC,H 5t C.H/OH)*. 


on the hydrogen-form resin RH, showing that for concentrations greater than 40 
per cent the distribution coefficient varies almost linearly (within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error) with solvent concentration, except for methylethyl ketone and for 
polyfunctional solvents (glycol). Furthermore, for the same percentage of solvent 
the difference between the values of the distribution coefficients become less as the 
acid concentration increases, while for the same acid concentration the greatest 
variation is for 1 M acid. For different solvents at the same acid concentration the 
values of K a decrease slightly as the number of C atoms in the molecule incr e ase! 
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(CH*OH—C*HjOH—C,H t OH ; CH s COCH a —CH„COC s H s ). InthecaseofWOtcme 
however, the values are greater than for ixopropyfflcohol, although both smarts 
have the same number of C atoms, since the chemical functionality differs. Diols 
exert a smaller influence upon K d than do monofunctional solvents. The net result 
is that the absorption of cations on the resin is greater when the number of C atoms 
is small. 

Fig. 2 shows the variation of log K d with the solvent concentration at two add 



% CH 3 OH % C 2 H 5 OH % C s H 7 0H %CHjCOCH 3 % CH s COC 2 H 4 

Fio. 2.—Log K d versus solvent concentration for resins in NH 4 -, Na- and K-forms in 
0-5 and 1-5 M HC1 for CH.OH, C.H.OH, C.H.OH, CH.COCH,, CH,COC,H,. 


concentrations (0-5 M and 1*5 M) on the NH 4 + , Na + and K + forms of the resin. The 
RNH 4 resin shows the same regularities as does RH, with the one difference that the 
nature of the solvent has less influence on the K d values. At higher acid concentrations 
the influence of the solvent is less, since the NH 4 + ions displaced from the resin 
combine with the excess HC1 to form NH 4 C1. In the case of RNa and RK we observe 
the smallest range of variation of K d with concentration of the solvent, together with 
inversion of the influence of the acid on K d : this influence is greater for 1*5 M HC1 
than for 0-5 M HC1. 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental data show that the reaction between resin and Pr®+ ions in add 
solution is strongly influenced by the presence of organic solvents. A number of 
conclusions can be drawn from the results. 
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A#uming aw that the Jaw applies to the reaction 

3RH:.+ ft** 1 ^ R 3 Pr + 3H+ 

[R,PrJ (1) 

* t=I [Pr»+] [RH]> [f St ], l/slr* IRHf 

where /represent the activity coefficients, r refers to resin and s to the solution. At 
the low concentrations studied the activity coefficient ratio can be considered approxi¬ 
mately equal to unity. 




% solvent 

Fig. 3.—Amount of Pr* + absorbed as a function of the percentage organic solvent in 

the solution 


K d was determined experimentally and the quantity of hydrogen ions released on 
exchange equals that of praseodymium absorbed by the resin. The quantity of resin 
remaining in the hydrogen form at equilibrium equals that initially taken minds the 
final hydrogen ion concentration in solution. All these quantities were expressed 
in mequiv/g. 

The curves in Fig. 3 show the quantity of praseodymium absorbed from a medium 
of given acidity as a function of the proportion of organic solvent. These curves show 
clearly that the effect of the solvent is much greater at higher acidities as previously 
observed.* 7 * This suggests that it would be interesting to examine the quantity of 
praseodymium absorbed as a functioning of the acidity, and Fig. 4 shows the absorbed 
praseodymium (y) versus the acidity (x). A family of curves is obtained for pure 
acid and for 20, 40, 60 and 80 per cent organic solvent. Each of these curves fits an 
equation of the form 

y = —ox 8 + b 

<W1 E. R. Tompkins and S. W. Mayer, /. Amer . Chem . Soc. 69, 2866 (1947). 


(2) 




• '*v, • .., ' * f, y ,* ■ ' ■ 

' to> exchange oqiriHhrfaJn the p wae o oe of organic a ofo an t l 

‘ •. ’ ' 

wher».?uthe quantity of ahsorbed ions, A is the maximum quantity absorbed at aero 
acidhy, x.it the initial add concentration, and a is a constant wldch iaclian$t9!&tic 
of the amount of organic solvent present in the solution. These earns 
presence of the organic solvent does not change the character of the reaction ysfcfeh 
takes place, but only increases the uptake of absorbed ions. 



NHCl 

Flo. 4.—Amount of Pr ,+ absorbed as a function of the initial acidity 
(Curves: y = —ax* + b) 


If b represents the total amount of trivalent ions absorbed from the neutral ionic 
solution, then on introducing a quantity of acid x the amount of absorbed ions 
decreases by ax®. We may speculate that in the case of doubly-charged cations the 
decrement will equal ax*, and for singly-charged cations with ax. Experiments have 
been started to verify these suppositions. 

In Fig. 5 the values of a corresponding to each curve in Fig. 4 are plotted versus 
the concentration of the organic solvent; they fall on a straight line, with a value 
a muc the absence of organic solvent, decreasing to the value = 0, corresponding 
to the maximum concentration of the organic solvent for which absorption takes 
place in a neutral medium, i.e. the concentration at which the organic solvent has 
probably removed all the hydrogen ions initially present in the solution. 

These observations suggest that it should be possible to calculate from the values 
of a the amount of organic solvent necessary to fix the quantity of ions which it is 
desired to retain on the resin in the case of elution or absorption of an element on 
a column when carrying out separations from other ions present in the solution. 

An equation may be derived theoretically which has the same form as equation 
(2), which was deduced empirically form the experimental data, by substituting for 
the ionic concentrations in equation (1); 


fP*Pr] [H+]» 


y 


X* 
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MO 


where y, b and x have the same significance as in equation (2), K, is the equilibrium 
constant, and k the quantity of resin taken (in mequiv/g). This equation may be 


converted to the form 


KJPb 

J ~ + k*K, 


db 

d 


(4) 


wluch is also verified by the experimental data. 



Table 1.—Values of a for different concentrations 

OF ORGANIC SOLVENT. 


a x 10* 

bx 10* 

Solvent (%) 

6-3 

9*691 

0 

4*3 

9*690 

20 

2*08 

9*6908 

40 

0*45 

9*6899 

60 

0036 

9*6899 

80 


The variation of K, as a function of K d is given by the relationship 

K [H + ] 3 
K d [RH] 3 

and in Fig. 6 log K e is plotted versus log K d , since their values vary widely with respect 
to the percentage of organic solvent. 
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. observe that ^ 

(1) for each initial acidity the values corresponding to the different proportions . 
of organic solvent lie on a straight line which may be represented by the equation 

logtf. = Iogtf tf + 3Iog|!^ (5) : 

(2) These straight lines are parallel, showing that the effect ofthe organic solvent 
is the same for each concentration of acid.' However, the separation between the 



O 12 3 4 5 

log K d 

Fig. 6.—Log K t vs log X 4 for various organic solvent concentrations 
(Curves: K 0 = K d + m) 

lines is not proportional to the concentration of the acid used, the curves being 
less widely spaced at the higher acid concentrations. If we substitute in equation (5) 
y for the acid concentration released on exchange we obtain 

log K t = log K d + 3 log (6) 

where k is the initial concentration of resin in mequiv/g. Substituting for y from 
equation (2), we obtain 

log*,—iog«-,+3 <;g^ 


(7) 
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Utfqg this formula and the shape of the curves in Fig. 4, we may explain the closer 
gpadng of th e curves at higher acidities. The value of —ax* + b is seen to increase 



MHCl 

Fig. 7 .—m vs HC1 concentration. 




Fig. 8.—Log K § as a function of log K a for different forms of resin and for different 

organic solvents. 

slightly at low acid concentrations and much more so at high acid concentrations 
(Fig. 4). Equation (7) can be written simply in the form 

K € = K d + m 

with m varying in the family of curves with the amount of acid (Fig. 7). 


(8) 
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We observe that m tends to a limiting value (x/k) as x increases to the given by 
ax* — b. This is the maximum acidity at which the cations are no longer absorbed, 
and depends upon a. 

(3) Tbe conclusions previously expressed arc valid for different organic solvents 
The linear plots of K t vs K t are superimposed although the values of K t are different, 
being situated above or below those represented in Fig. 6. These values are represented 
in Fig. 8. The curves are independent of the form of the resin and of the nature of 
the solvent. ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

(i) The presence of organic solvents in acid media does not influence the manner 
in which praseodymium ions interact with the polystyrene sulphonic acid resin. 

(ii) However, organic solvents modify the constant a in equation (2) from the 
value which it has in the pure acid to the value zero, by decreasing the concentration 
of hydrogen ions up to their complete elimination from the solution. 

(iii) Absorption processes on polystyrene sulphonic add resins which take place 
in the presence of organic oxygeh-containing solvents in acid media are independent 
of the nature of the solvent. 
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T^E INFLUENCE OF DILUENT ON EXTRACTION 
OF EUROPIUM AND THORIUM NITRATES BY 
TRI-w-BUTYLPHOSPHATE 

S. SlEKIERSKI ,J 

Department of Radiochemistry, Institute of Nuclear Research, Warsaw 

(Received 8 June 1961) 

Abstract—The partition coefficients of europium and thorium extracted from 4 M NaNO, into 5% 
(by volume) TBP in a number of diluents have been determined. Using the values of the partition 
coefficients and of the activity of TBP in the same diluents activity coefficients of the metal complexes 
in the organic phase have been calculated. It has been shown that both the activity coefficient of the 
complex in the organic phase and the activity of TfiP are related to the solubility parameter of 
the diluent used. The influence of diluent on the partition coefficient is relatively small since both the 
activity of TBP and the activity coefficient of the complex change into the same direction with diluent. 

The influence of diluent on the extraction of nitrates by trwi-butylphosphate (TBP) 
is of both practical and theoretical importance, and has been investigated by several 
authors (1 ~ 7> . Most of these papers were dealing with the extraction of uranyl nitrate, 
but some of them dealt also with the extraction of Pu(IV), Zr, Ce(in), Np(IV) and 
Np(VI) from nitric acid solutions. In these studies various diluents including aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons, halogen substituted hydrocarbons and in a few cases 
esters and ethers have been used. The experiments have clearly shown that the 
extraction rate by TBP depends on the diluent used, being generally higher for 
aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons, than for halogen substituted hydrocarbons. 
Especially low extraction has been observed in the case of chloroform used as diluent. 
Among the aliphatic hydrocarbons the extraction seems to decrease with increasing 
number of carbon atoms in the chain, and among benzene derivatives it seems to 
decrease with increasing number of methyl groups. (8) It should be stressed that the 
influence of the diluent depends to some extent on the method of expressing the TBP 
concentration in the organic phase. (8> Several attempts at introducing some correlation 
between the extraction and physicochemical properties of the diluent have been made. 
In their first paper Shevtchenko et a/. (2) connected the extractability by TBP with the 
dielectric constant of diluent, but in their second paper they pointed out as well the 
parallel between the extraction and the polarizability of the diluent. On the other 
hand Pushlenkov et u/. (6) did not observe any correlation between the extraction by 
TBP and dielectric constant, dipole moment, or refractive index of the diluent. An 
important advance has been made by Taube <4) from this Department, who pointed 
out that the extraction depends on the electrostatic interaction between the complex 

m Z. I. Dizdar, J. K. Rajnvain and O. S. Gal, Bull. Inst . Nucl. Set . Boris Kidrich 8, 59 (1958). 
,w V. B. Shevtchenko, A. S. Solovkin, I. V, Shilin, L. M. Kirillov, A. V. Radionov and V. V. 
Balandina, Radiokhim. 1, 257 (1959). 

(8) V. B. Shevtchenko, A. S. Solovkin, I. V. Shilin, L. M. Kirillov, A. V. Radionov and V. V. 

Balandina, Radiokhim ., 2, 281 (I960). 

Ml M. Tauhe, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 12, 174 (1959). 

IM M. Taube, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15,171 (I960). 

w M. F. Pushlenkov, E. V. Komarov and O. N. Shivalov, Radiokhim . 2, 537 (1960). 
m T. V. Healy and G. M. Waind, AERE/C/R 773. 
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and permanent or induced dipoles in the molecules of diluent sod on the work which 
is needed to form a hole in the. organic phase. In the case of slightly polar complexes 
with TBP the second factor is more important and the extraction into polar liquids is 
therefore lower than the extraction into non-polar ones. 

Nevertheless it seems that the role of the diluent in the extraction by TBP has not 
yet been satisfactorily elucidated. This is probably because all the authors so far tried 
to wrpiain the differences between various diluents, whereas the similarities in the 
extraction behaviour of diluents should be explained. The experimental data collected 
by various authors show that the partition coefficient of uranyl nitrate into diluted 
TBP changes by a factor of two to seven for such different solvents as heptane, benzene, 
ethyl bromide, dichlorethylene or carbon tetrachloride. The only exceptions are 
CHC1 S and CHBr 8 , for which the partition coefficients are considerably lower. The 
differences observed in partition coefficients are much lower than those to be expected 
from the activities of TBP in various diluents. It has been.shown by Alcock et al. w 
that the activity of 5 % (by volume) TBP in benzene is about ten times lower than its 
activity in heptane. Assuming the activity of TBP to be the only factor, determining 
extraction, one should expect about a 100 times higher partition coefficient into 
heptane than into benzene because two molecules of TBP are attached to each 
UOg(NOg )2 molecule. This conclusion however is in complete disagreement with the 
experimental results. This fact leads to the conclusion that there must exist another 
factor acting in the opposite direction, and it should be explained that these two factors 
nearly cancel each other, so that partition coefficient changes only a little with diluent. 
The extraction of many nitrates by TBP can be described by the following equation : (9) 

MeJ+ + zNOgaq + «TBP 0 — Me(N0 3 ),. «TBP 0 
The equilibrium constant is then: 


a Me • fl NO, • 0 IIU> 

and the partition coefficient: 

’ k — K c n°» ' 

y t 

or at constant composition of the aqueous phase: 

k = A.^L 

yo 

In the above equation a and c denote activities and concentrations in the or gani c 
phase, respectively, and when dashed-in the aqueous phase. y 0 is the molar activity 
coefficient of the complex in the organic phase and y ± is the mean molar stoichio- 
metrical activity coefficient of the salt in the aqueous phase and A and A - are constants, 
the former for an aqueous phase of fixed composition. 

Equation (3) shows that the partition coefficient depends on p and y e . These 
factors may both change with diluent. The activity of TBP in the ternary mix ture: 
TBP-diluent-H 2 0 has been determined for several diluents* 81 from the solubility in 

tC. Alcock, s,'6. Gjumley, T; V. Healy, J. Kennedy and H. A. C. McKay, Trans. Fa rada y Soc. 
52,39(1956). * 7 

* w E. Hesford and H. A. C. McKay, Trans. Faraday. Soc. 54, 573 (1958). 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 




the equilibrium aqueous phase. By measuring the partition coefficient into the organic 
phase of the same composition, the value of jp, can be calculated from equation 0), 
and its dependence on diluent revealed. Since in this procedure thecomposition of 
the organic phase must be the same for both k and o^p determinations, extraction 
cannot be carried out from HNO* because it is well extracted into TBP and can diaage 
its activity. NaNO* which is not extracted by dilute TBP solutions can be used 
instead. For the same reason microamounts of extractable cations should be used. 
In this paper the activity of TBP in several additional diluents has been measured, and 
partition coefficients for Th 4+ and Eu* 1- from 4 M NaNO* into the same organic 
phases determined. Partition coefficient determinations have also been carried out 
for the TBP-diluent-H B 0 systems studied by Alcock et a/. (8) The other possibility 
was to determine the TBP activity in mixtures: TBP-diluent-H a O-HNOj, and to 
extract cations from HNO s solutions. But this procedure seemed to have certain 
disadvantages. The interaction between partially hydrated TBP and diluent appeared 
to be of more general interest than that between TBP, HNO* and diluent. Data 
concerning the activity of TBP in the system TBP-diluent-H 2 0 can be applied, under 
appropriate experimental conditions, to extraction from salts other than nitrates. 
The solubility of TBP in HNO* solutions is lower than in water and that would 
diminish the accuracy of TBP activity determinations for certain diluents. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials. The TBP and solvents used were purified by standard methods. NaNO, and HNO, 
were Analar grade. ,M Th tracer was separated from uranium nitrate. tracer has been used. 

"P-labelled TBP was supplied by The Radiochemical Centre, Amersham. 

TBP solubility determinations. One ml of the solution of **P- labelled TBP in a diluent has been 
shaken with 15 ml of water for several minutes. After a short period of standing, the phases woe 
centrifugated and after separation, the activity of the aqueous phase was measured with a liquid 
counter. Then the organic phase was shaken with a fresh portion of water. This was repeated seven 
times, the first wash being done with 0-1 % NaOH. The activities of the aqueous phases from the 
last 3-4 equilibrations did not generally differ by more than a few percent. The mean value has been 
calculated. The measurements were done at 18-22°C. 

Partition coefficient determinations. Partition coefficients for Th and Eu were determined by 
measuring the activities of both phases with a liquid counter. An appropriate correction was intro¬ 
duced to compensate for density changes. The total concentration of metal in the extraction ex¬ 
periments was 3-5 x 10'* M. At least three independent equilibrations were carried out for each 
composition of the organic phase. The standard deviation of the mean value was about 5 per oent. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The activity of TBP 

The activity of 5 per cent (by volume) or 0-183 molar TBP in a number of diluents, 
as determined from its solubility in water, is shown in Table 1. The activity of TBP in 
kerosene, hexane and cyclohexane was taken from the paper of Alcock et al. m Our 
data for benzene and toluene are in good agreement with those already published.* 81 
In calculating the activity of TBP from its solubility in water it has been assumed that 
the activity of undiluted TBP is equal to unity, and that the activity coefficient of TBP 
in water is always equal to unity, because of the very low concentration of TBP in water. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the data shown in Table 1: 

The diluents used can be divided into three groups: (1) aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
(2) aromatic and substituted aliphatic, or substituted aromatic hydrocarbons, (3) 
CHC1, and CHBr,. The highest activity of TBP is observed in aliphatic hydrocarbons; 
it decreases in this group with'the length of the chain. The lowest activity is observed 



in CHC1, and CHBr, both of which can form hydrogen bonds with TBP molecules. 
The activity is intermediate in aromatic and substituted aromatic or substituted 
ali phatic hydrocarbons. The differences in the TBP activity among various members 
of this group seem to be small as compared to the differences in such physicochemical 
properties as the dipole moment or the dielectric constant. 

There is no simple relation between TBP activity and dipole moment, or polariza¬ 
bility of the molecule of diluent taken separately. But it can be stated that TBP activity 
is generally high in diluents with both small polarizability and dipole moment and low 
in diluents with high dipole moment, or high polarizability (excluding nitrobenzene). 


Table 1. 


Diluent 

Activity 

a TB? 

Dipole 

moment 

Solubility 

parameter 

A/HjO 

* Af*BP 


/“(jii 

*<m 

<5tbp 

Kerosene 

0-35 

00 

7*8* 

10*1 

0*15 

Heptane 

0*21 

00 

7*45 

9*8 

0*19 

Hexane 

M55 

00 

7*30 

9*6 

0*20 

Cyclohexane 

012 

0*0 

8*20 

10*5 

0*18 

Nitrobenzene 

0036 

3*99 

10*0 

11*7 

1*0 

Toluene 

0029 

0*39 

890 

10*4 

0*34 

Carbon tetra¬ 
chloride 

00245 

00 

8*6 

10*1 

0*21 

Ethyl iodide 

0 0245 

1*78 

9*4 

11*4 

— 

Benzene 

0*0215 

00 

9*15 

10*8 

0*41 

o-Dichlorobenzene 

0*016 

2*26 

10*0 

10*6 

_ 

Chlorobenzene 

0*0137 

1*56 

9*5 

10*2 

0*35 

1,2-Dibromoe thane 

00133 

M2 

10-4 

11*7 

— 

Bromoform 

00049 

0*99 

10*5 

_ 

0*47 

Chloroform 

0 0012 

1*15 

9*3 

— 

0*49 


* value for dodecane 


There seems to exist a relation between the TBP activity and the Hildebrand 
solubility parameter of the diluent used (Fig. 1). Generally, the activity is higher in 
diluents with small solubility parameters. To examine this relation more closely the 
solubility parameter of TBP in mixtures has been calculated from the activity data. 
This calculation has been carried out on the basis of the following equation ; <10 > 

In %„p - In <p TBP + ran (1 - ) + K TI ,p^ u (d Tn p - & an )VRT (4) 

where <p is the volume fraction, V —molar volume, 6 —solubility parameter. It has 
been assumed that there is no volume change on mixing. The results obtained are 
shown in Table 1. It is not possible to calculate <5 TBP in the case of CHC1 S and CHBr 3 
because the second term in the right hand side of equation (4) is negative for these two 
diluents. The negative value of the partial molar energy of mixing maana that forces 
acting between unlike molecules (TBP-diluent) are different in their character from 
those between like molecules. It has been shown experimentally by Pushlenkov <6) 
that hydrogen bond is formed between TBP and CHClj molecules. The formation of 

11,1 1* H. Hildebrand and R L. Scott, The Solubility of Nonelectrolytes. Reinhold, Amsterdam 
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The Influence of diluent on 



this bofld M respbnriMe for the especially small activity of TBP in CHClg or CHBr a . 
The data in Table 1 show that the solubility parameter of TBP (Amp) is not constant, 
as it should be, but changes with diluent. The mean value of &r BP is 10*6. The changes 
in solubility parameter with diluent are probably caused by the different content of 
water in the organic phase (different degree of hydration of TBP, see Table 1). The 
other cause might be the use of the first term in the right hand side of equation (4) as 







Fig. 1.—Dependence of the activity of 5% (by volume) TBP 
on the solubility parameter' of the diluent. 1 kerosene; 2 
heptane; 3 hexane; 4 cyclohexane; 5 nitrobenzene; 6 
toluene; 7 carbon tetrachloride; 8 ethyl iodide; 9 benzene; 
10 o-dichlorobenzene; 11 chlorobenzene: 12 1,2-dibromo- 
ethanc. 


the partial molar entropy of mixing. Nevertheless equation (4) represents the trend 
which exists in the dependence of % ni . on <5 dil . This follows from Fig. 2 where In u TBP 
has been plotted against 

Z = In gPrap + <Pdu( 1 J7 —) + ^tbp(^tbp “ 


for various diluents. is the mean value of the solubility parameter of TBP 

calculated from the data in Table 1. Fig. 2 shows that there is a general tendency for 
In % BP to decrease with Z, as expected from equation (4). 

It is interesting to note that the solubility parameter of unhydrated TBP as cal¬ 
culated from the boiling point is about 7-7, which is considerably lower than the value 
determined above. The discrepancy may be accounted for by the fact that the diluted 
TBP is partially hydrated when in equilibrium with water. The small value of the 
solubility parameter of pure TBP deserves some explanation because the TBP molecule 
has a rather high dipole moment // = 3*1. A possible explanation is that the P==0 
group in the TBP molecule is hidden in some sort of a cage formed by the hydrocarbon 
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chains. Such a structure for esters of phosphoric adds has been suggested by Arbuzov 
.and Vinogradova.* 11 * 

Partition coefficients of Eu, Th and HN0 3 

Partition coefficients into 5 % (by volume) TBP in various diluents and the com¬ 
position of the aqueous phase before extraction are listed in Table 2, In the case of 
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Fig. 2.—Dependence of In qxbp and Z. 


Table 2. 




Partition coefficient 



Eu 

aq. phase: 

4 M NaNO a + 
0 06 M HNO. 

Eu 

aq. phase: 

6 M NaNO.4- 
0*06 MHNO, 

Th 

aq. phase: 

4 M NaNO.4- 
0*37 MHNO. 

Th 

aq. phase: 

4 M HNO, 

HNO. 
aq. phase: 

4 M NaNO.-f 
0*37 HNO. 

Kerosene 

0 020 

* _ 

0*46 

0*080 

0*13 

Heptane 

0019 

0-11 

0-51 

0 075 

0*14 

Hexane 

0019 

— 

0*52 

0070 

0*15 

Cyclohexane 

0*020 

— 

0*55 

0 075 

0*155 

Nitrobenzene 

00095 

— 

0*28 

0 075 

0*14 

Toluene 

00038 

— 

0*19 

0 035 

0*14 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0*0020 

00095 

0-080 

0040 

011 

Ethyl iodide 

0-0028 

— 

0-080 

0016 

0*15 

Benzene 

0*0031 

0*015 

0-24 

0048 

0-15 

o-Dichlorobenzenc 

0*0039 

0*024 

0-12 



Chlorobenzene 

0*0032 

0*0175 

014 

0028 

0-13 

Bromoform 

<0*001 

0*004 

<.0*001 



Chloroform 

0*001 

— 

<0-001 

00026 

0*013 

Tributylphosphate 

22*0 

— 

570 

38-0 

9*1 


m> B. A. Arbuzov and V. S. Vinogradova, Izv. Akad. Nauk. V.S.S.R. 459, (1947). 




Thie influence of diluent on extraction of europium and thorium nitrate* 

Th extraction the concentration of HNO a was 0*37 M, since at lower acidities-the ; 'tl 
irprOducibiHty of Jesuits was poor. The results obtained may be summarized as-" 
follows:, 

Extraction of europium from 4 M NaNO a . As before the diluents used can roughly 
be divided into the same three classes. The highest partition coefficients were obtained 
for diluents of the first group, lower for diluents of the second group and much lower 
still for CHC3 a and CHBr a . In the case of the last two diluents only the upper limit of 
the partition coefficient could be given. Since the order observed iS'also the order of 
decreasing activity of the TBP it may be stated that the partition coefficient decreases 
with the activity of TBP. But the differences in & Su are much smaller than those 
expected from differences in the TBP activity. There is no influence of TBP activity 
inside each class since for aliphatic hydrocarbons the partition coefficient is practically 
constant, and it changes irregularly for diluents of the second group. It is worth < 
noting that CC1 4 belongs to the second class of diluents. Only a few data were obtained 
for europium extraction from 6 M NaNO s but the picture seems to be generally the 
same. 

Extraction of Th from 4 M NaNO s + 0-37 M HNO a . The influence of diluent 
reveals a close similarity to that in the case of europium extraction, but the difference 
between partition coefficients for diluents of the first group and partition coefficients 
for diluents of the second group is smaller for thorium than for europium. 

Extraction of Th from 4 M HNO a . The influence of diluents of the first and second 
group is almost the same as in extraction from sodium nitrate, although partition 
coefficients are lower. It means that the change of the activity of TBPHN0 3 with 
diluent is nearly the same as the change of the activity for hydrated TBP. Quite 
different is the case of CHCl a . For this diluent partition coefficient from nitric acid is 
considerably higher than from sodium nitrate. 

Extraction o/HNO a from 4 M NaN0 3 . There is no difference between diluents of 
the first and second group. The partition coefficient into CHCI 3 as diluent is smaller 
but the difference is not great. 

Activity coefficient of the complex in the organic phase. Activity coefficients of the 
complex in various diluents can be calculated from equation (3) provided k, amp, and 
n are known, an appropriate standard state is chosen, and composition of the aqueous 
phase is constant for each equilibration. In the case of europium it has been assumed 
that y Bu = 1 for undiluted TBP in equilibrium with 4 M NaNO a containing 0*0$ M 
HNO a before extraction. Since the content of nitric acid in the equilibrium organic 
phase is very low (about 0*009 M in diluted TBP) the activity of TBP previously 
calculated (Table 1) was used. The results of Hesford et al. n2) and of our own 
investigations have shown that n — 3 for europium. Under these assumptions the 
following expression for y Ku can be obtained from equation (3): 

ytt a = ^tbp.* • (5) 

K x 

where a T Bi*.» denotes the activity of 5% TBP in diluent .v, k m and k m are partition 
coefficients into undiluted TBP and into TBP in diluent x respectively. 

In the case of thorium extraction from 4 M NaNO a + 0*37 M HNO a the con¬ 
centration of HNO a in diluted TBP was about 0*056 M and it was not possible to use 
15,1 E. Hesford, E. E. Jackson and H. A.. C. McKav, J. Inorg. Nuci. Chem. 9 ,279 (1959). 
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the Otbj. values from Table 1. Otbp has been calculated from the following expression : 
ora? “ c t • J'tbp* where c, is the concentration of free TBP and Ptbp »the molar 
activity coefficient of TBP in the absence of HNOg. This expression cap be used for 
o^bp calculations provided y T BP does not change much with c TBP which is true for 
small TBP concentration. As the state for which = 1 the undiluted TBP in 
equilibrium with an aqueous phase containing 4 M NaNOg and 0*37 M HNOg before 
extraction has been used. Under these assumptions one obtains for the activity 
coefficient of thorium the following equation: 


yi'h = 


^TBP,* ^100 

^BP.100 k x 


( 6 ) 


where a TBP100 is the activity of undiluted TBP in equilibrium with the aqueous phase 
containing 4 M NaNO s and 0-37 M HNO s . It has been assumed that the limiting 
value of n for thorium is two, (W) although our experiments even with dilute TBP 
showed that n is somewhat higher and is not a whole number. In the case of thorium 
extraction from 4 M HNO s the same procedure has been adopted for the calculation 
of y Th . Since in the case of extraction from HNO a solution the concentration of HNO, 
in the equilibrium organic phase was very near to the total concentration of TBP, the 
values of y Th are rather approximate. The difference in the absolute value of the 
activity coefficients of the complexes in the organic phase when extracted from NaNO, 
and from HNOg are chiefly caused by the different standard states chosen. 

Activity coefficients of europium and thorium complexes in the various diluents 
are plotted in Fig. 3, as a function of ytav> where y TBP is the molar activity coefficient 
of TBP. Activity coefficients in CHBr 3 and CHC1 3 were not calculated because only 
the upper limit of the partition coefficient into these diluents was known. 

There is a general tendency for to decrease with _y TBP . In the case of aliphatic 
hydrocarbons the dependence of y c on _y TnP is approximately linear. In the case of 
aromatic and substituted hydrocarbons a similar straight line can be drawn, but the 
points are much more scattered. The two classes of diluents coincide with those 
observed in the case of TBP activity. At constant y„ value, the _y xm > value is smaller 
for diluents of the second class. 

It has been shown that the influence of the diluent on the activity of TBP can be 
accounted for by assuming that the solubility parameter of TBP is about 10-6. The 
data in Fig. 3, show that there is a parallel between the influence of diluent on yrnv 
and on y e . For this reason one might try to explain the influence of diluent on y c , 
assuming that the complex has a solubility parameter (<3 6 ) higher than about eleven. 
With this assumption^, should decrease with increase of <5 dn for most diluents because 
the difference (S e — 6 dil ) would decrease. The existence of such a general tendency is 
supported by data in Fig. 4. The similarity between TBP molecules and molecules of 
complex in their interaction with diluent may well be accounted for by the fact that 
co-ordinated TBP molecules constitute the bulk of the complex, and that the inter¬ 
action of the complex with surrounding molecules is due chiefly to the presence of 
co-ordinated TBP molecules. This similarity shows also that the function of the P=0 
group in the interaction of free TBP molecules with diluent does not play an important 
role, because this group disappears in the case of co-ordinated TBP molecules. 

,m E. Hesford, H. A. C. McKay and D. Scargil, J. lnorg. Nuct. Chem. 4,321 (1957). 
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The mflusaoc of diluent 

Ufcr influence of diluent on the partition coefficient. Providod the extraction can lie jX' 
represented by equation (1) the partition coefficient is a function of the ratio d$ag/jr r . “ 
Both factors change with diluent in the same direction since the interaction forces 
with diluent molecules are similar for both TBP and complex. The result is that k does 
not change very much with diluent. But since the compensation of the y 0 and <*thf 
factors is not complete some influence of diluent is observed. The magnitude of this 


on extraction of europium and thoriumatoatt* '? jj^^J 



Y tbp 

Fig. 3.—Relation between the activity coefficient of europium, or thorium complex 
and the the activity coefficient of 5 % (by volume) TBP in various diluents. 13-denotes 

TBP. 

•—data for europium extracted from 4 M NaNO, + 0-06 M HNO,. 
q —data for thorium extracted from 4 M NaNO, + 0*37 M HNO, 

C—data for thorium extracted from 4 M HNO, 

influence depends on the structure and physicochemical properties of the complex, on 
the diluent used, and should be investigated for each specific case. There is for example 
no compensation at all in the case of CHCla and CHBr s as diluents. These two 
diluents form hydrogen bonds with TBP molecules, but in their interaction with the 
molecules of the complex they probably behave as liquids with solubility parameter 
of 10*5 and 9*3 respectively. 
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Fio. 4.—Dependence of the activity coefficient of europium or thorium complex in the 
organic phase on the solubility parameter of the diluent. 

•—data for europium extracted from 4 M NaNO, + 0-06 M HNO,. 

O —data for thorium extracted from 4 M NaNO, + 0-37 M HNO, 
a—data for thorium extracted from 4 M HNO, 

Generally, the influence of diluent on extraction should increase with differences 
between the molecules of extracting agent and of complex, with respect to the inter¬ 
action with the molecules of diluent. Therefore as long as the interaction of both 
species with diluent is due to dispersion forces, or weak dipole-dipole interactions the 
resulting effect of diluent on extraction is relatively small. This mode of interaction 
for both complex and extracting agent may be expected for other extractants similar 
to TBP, which form uncharged and only slightly polar complexes with metal ions. 
A strong influence of diluent may be however expected in all cases where either the 
extractant or the extracted complex is strongly polar, or one of them interacts with 
the molecules of diluent by specific chemical forces such as hydrogen bonds. 

Acknowledgements —Acknowledge men t should be made to Dr. A. G. Maddock for valuable sug¬ 
gestions and helpfhl discussion and to Mrs. J. Szydlowska for her skilled technical assistance. 
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NOTE 


Preparation of high specific activity terbium 161 from gadolinium* 

{Received 29 Afary 1961; /« rewW form 18 September 1961) 

Sources of high specific activity and purity are necessary for the study of resonance absorption of 
low energy y-rays. The present paper describes an attempt to prepare a high specific activity source 
of Tb lil from Gd for studying tne recoil-less emission and absorption of the 26 Kev gamma-ray of * 

£)yl«l (ll t 

The preparation of pure and high specific activity Tb ul has been reported by various workers. 
Sheune et aL m have prepared terbium 1 * 1 by deuteron bombardment of enriched gadolinium and by 
using the chemical separation method developed by Thompson et al. l9) Smith et ai. l4i have followed 
the methods of Nervjck (8) and Choppin et al. i4) for separating terbium activity from other rare 
earths. Butement (7) has used the method of Ketelle and Bovd (8) for the purification of terbium 
and gadolinium isotopes in the study of ft and y-ray energies. 

Recently, Maslova et al. {9) separated rare earth activities in fission products on a sulphonatcd 
polystyrene resin (KU-2) on a 100 cm column using 0-25 M lactic acid at pH 4 0 and showed that 
elution with 0*01 M pyrophosphoric acid at pH 5-2-8-0 was as effective as lactic acid for rare earths 
separation. 

Most of the proceduresquoted above can handle only a few mg (< 5 mg) of the rare earth and 
require high mesh resin at elevated temperatures. But since the flux of the reactor "Apsara” at 
Trombay, Bombay, is about hundred times lower than that available at DIDO, Harwell, about 
100-150 mg of gadolinium had to be used. This paper describes the details of the experimental 
procedure developed in this laboratory to purify terbium 1 * 1 in carrier-free form using a Dowex-50 
resin at a room temperature. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The lactic acid and ammonium hydroxide used were of B. D. H. AnalaR quality, and were not 
further purified. 

Dowex-50 resin was used, sieved to between 80 and 120 mesh. It was twice cycled through the 
hydrogen and ammonium forms using pure dii HC1 and ammonium chloride solution and then 
treated with a 5% solution of NH 4 CNS to remove any impurities like iron and copper and finally 
cycled again through the hydrogen and ammonium forms. Before putting activity on the column 
in the ammonium form it was equilibrated with the lactate solution which was to be used for elution. 

A pyrex glass tube of 16-4 mm internal diameter with a stop cock at the bottom and a ground 
glass joint for connecting the reservoir at the top was used. The resin (80-120 mesh) was filled in 
the tubing to 185 mm height. The volume of water occupying the space between the resin particles 
and the glass tubing was exactly 22 ml. For collecting equal volumes of the eluant, a syphon tube 
of about 2*5 ml capacity was introduced between the outlet of the column and the collecting tube. 

To a lactic acid solution containing 0-4 per cent phenol (added to prevent any fungus formation) 
was added concentrated ammonium hydroxide to adjust to the required pH and the volume made up 

* Presented at the 48th Session of the Indian Science Congress held at Roorkee in January 1961. 
W) S. Jha, R. K. Gupta, H, G. Devare, G. C Pramila and R. S. Raghavan, Nuovo CLmento 
XIX, 682 (1961). 

,S) P. G. Hansen, O. Nathan, O. B. Nielsen and R. K. Sheune, Sucl. Rhys. 6, 630 (1958). 

(1> S. G. Thompson, B. G. Harvey, G. R. Choppin, and G. T. Seaborg, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 
6229 (1954). 

141 W. G. Smith, J. H. Hamilton, R. L. Robinson and L. M. Lanoor, Phys. Rev. 104, 1020 (1956). 
<*> W. E. Nervik, J . Phys. Chem. 59, 690 (1955). 

t4) G. R. Choppin, B. G. Harvey and S. G. Thompson, J . Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 2, 66 (1956). 
m F. D. S. Butement, Phys. Rev. 75, 1276 (1949). 
w H. B. Ketelle and G. E. Boyd, J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 69, 2800 (1947). 

14) G. B. Maslova, P. P. Nazrov and K. V. Chruntov, Zh. Neorg. Khim , 5, 359 (1960). 
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in tbe rtaadet d votumetric flask. The final concentration of the lactate solution was 0*5 molar. 
S*vertl such solutions were prepared from pH 3*0 to pH 4*0. 

100 mg of speepure Gd*0, was irradiated in the "Apsara” Reactor at Trombay, Bombay, for 
one week with a Matron flux of approximately 10” n cm' 1 sec- 1 * It was dissolved in a minimum 
amount of hot 5N HO and evaporated to dryness. The residue was taken up in distilled H t O. This 
solution, containing all Gd and Tb activities, was adsorbed on the resin column at a rate of about 
0*3 ml/min, and tbe column then washed thoroughly with sufficient distilled water to remove un¬ 
assorted ions. The lactate solution of the appropriate pH was put in the reservoir connected to 
the column and elution started at a definite time. The rate of elution was controlled by the stop cock. 
5 ml portions of the eluant were collected in pyrex tubes and the time taken for collecting a certain 
number of tubes was noted occasionally. 

The activity of each fraction of approximately 5 ml was measured by /-counting, using a 1 in. 
thick and 1*5 in. diameter NalfTl) crystal with a Dumont 6292 photomultiplier, The /-ray spectrum 
of representative fractions from each elution peak was also taken to identify the different activities. 

Differential elution curves corresponding to different pH values of the lactate solution were 
plotted and representative curves are given in Figures 1,2 and 3. 



Figs. 1-3.—Elution curves of Tb 161 and Gd 168 from Dowex-50 by 0-5 M lactate 

at various pH. 

All the tubes containing pure terbium 161 activity were combined in one beaker; the pH of this 
solution was adjusted between 1 and 2 by adding concentrated HC1 and the activity again absorbed 
on a very small column 2 x 0-4 cm of Dowex-50 resin (about 120 mesh) in the H + form. This 
process adsorbed all the terbium activity. After washing the column thoroughly with double distilled 
water to remove the adhering lactate solution, the adsorbed activity was eluted with minimum 
amount of 5N HC1 or dil HNO* and the solution evaporated to dryness. This was taken up in 
water and evaporated on the source holder. 

In the actual experiment of studying the Mdssbauer effect, the carrier-free Tb 191 was mixed with 
1 m£ of dysprosium oxide, the mixture dissolved in nitric acid and converted into oxide. The trans¬ 
mission of the 26 KeV gamma-ray was measured' 1 ' using Dy t O a absorbers of thickness varying 
from 7*9 mg/cm 8 to 78*8 mg/cm 1 . 

DISCUSSION 

It can be seen from Figs 1-3 that there is a critical pH of the semi-molar lactate solution which 
could separate terbium from even 100 mg of gadolinium in a shorter time at room temperature using 





Dowex-50 resin (80-120 mesh). Though solutions having pH less Ilian 3-53 could give well-separated 
elution curves, this pH(3*53) is the most suitable one, when the time factor beoomes important 
because of the short half-life of the isotope. 

In Fig. 3, though the peaks look to be well-separated, it was observed that from column volume 
8 (i. e. in the descending portion of the Tb peak) some Gd started coming out with the Tb activity, 
as detected by the y -ray spectrum, and hence the entire portion of five column volumes (5-10 c.v.) 
could not be mixed together for pure Tb 141 . 

After elution of all the active terbium from the column, the pH of the eluting solution was changed 
to a higher value, 3*7-3*84, in order to remove the bulk activity of Gd”* in a shorter time interval. 
To test the purity of the separated samples obtained by these experiments, gamma-ray spectra 
of fractions were taken using a 6292 Dumont photomultiplier ana a Nal(fl) crystal of 1*5 cm 
diameter. The data obtained agreed with that reported* 1 ”. 

A low intensity y-ray of 70 KeV, reported earlier* 10 * in the decay of Gd ul , has been confirmed 
to be belonging to Gd 158 by this chemical separation and also by coincidence studies m) . 

The procedure of using 0*5 M lactate solution at the proper pH for the separation of adjacent 
rare-earths at a room temperature (~30°C) on Dowex-50 resin was first developed* 11 * for Pm u> 
produced by successive neutron capture on Nd 148 . 
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NOTICE 


Waverley Gold Medal Essay Competition 1962 

Research is again organizing the Waverley Gold Medal Essay Competition this year 
in order to encourage the clear presentation of new scientific work in a form which 
may be readily understood by scientists working in other fields and by the layman. 

Leaflets setting out the aims of the Competition and conditions of entry can be 
obtained from the following address:— 

Research, 88 Kingsway, London W.C.2. 
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L. P. O’Connor and J. L. Perkin, Cross-sections for the reactions “Ra (n,2n) **Ra 
and M *Ra(»,3») “*Ra with 14*5 MeV neutrons; J. Inorg. Nucl. Cherh. 43» 5-12 (I960). 
Page 8, lines 8 and 9; read ’Details are given in Section 2. 5. 2. The mean time.. 
Page 11, line 5; for ’milligrams’ read ‘micrograms’. 

R. L. Bedford, A. E. Martell and M. Calvin, Influence of fluorine substitution on. 
the properties of metal chelate compounds—III, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 14, 169-178* 
(1960). 

Page 173, caption to Fig. 3; for ‘10 -4 ’ read ‘10 -3 ’ and for ‘lO -3 * read ‘10 -3 ’. In Fig. 3; 
for ‘10 s ’ read ‘10 3 ’ and for ‘10 4 ’ read ‘10 3 ’. 

Page 174. e m ax column of Table 1 following 4200; for ‘36,28, 25, —, ~9, ~7’ read 
‘360, 280, 250, —, ~S0, ~30\ Following 7300; for ‘33, 33, 28, 18, ~7, ~6\ read 
‘330, 330, 280, 180, ~45, ~34\ 



D. J. MacDonald and C. S. Garner, Kinetic of aquation of rranr-dichlorobis- 
(ethylenediamine) chromium(III) cation, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 18, 219-225 (1961). 

Page 223, footnote to Table 5; for ‘0*018’ read ‘0*108’. 

Page 225, line 4; for ‘l0 -8(3,, read ‘10~ t<S) \ 

N. D. Dudey and T. T. Sugihara, Half lives of 117 In and U7m In, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 
20, 157-159 (1961). 

Page 158, line 11; for ‘Sb 117 ’ read ‘ U7 Sn\ 

R. E. Panzer and J. F. Suttle, The compound UC1 6 *PC1 5 , J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20, 
229-241 (1961). 

Pages 235, 237; captions for Figures 5 and 6 should be interchanged. 

T. C. Ichniowski and A. F. Clifford, A polarographic study of chromium(IIl) in 
ammonia solvents (Divers liquids), J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 22, 133-139 (1961). 

Pages 136, 137; Figures 1 and 2 should be interchanged. 
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THE FISSION PRODUCTS «Se AND «Se 
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Abstract— The cumulative yields of the isomers of »»Se and * 5 Se have been measured in 
the thermal neutron fission of 233 U and 235 U and in the 20 MeV proton fission of ***11. 
It is shown that for both these isomer pairs the independent yield of the high spin isomer b 
greater than that of the low spin isomer in 20 MeV proton fission of 233 U. 


8>Se and S3 Se both have two nuclear isomers. Those of ,1 Se have half-lives of 57 trig/ 
(8i"Se) and 18 min ( 8, Se): the 57 min isomer undergoes an isomeric transition to tlte * 
18 min lower level.o> 8J"Se has a half-life of 69 sec, and no isomeric transition 
between this state and the 25 min ground state has been observed.' 1 * 2 > The cumulative 
yields of the two isomers of 8iSe and of the 25 min isomer of ® 3 Se have previously 
been reported for the thermal neutron fission of 23511.0) No measurements for the 
thermal neutron fission of 233U or for 20 MeV proton fission of J 33u have been 
described. 

The cumulative yield measurements described here form the first stage of a study 
of the independent yields of the isomers of 81 Se and 83 Se. Previous work'** 5 > *> has 
indicated different independent yields for the members of an isomer pair: in some 
cases the high spin isomer has the highest yield, in others the low spin isomer is 
favoured. From the results obtained here some preliminary information concerning 
the independent yields of the isomers has been derived. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

235 U thermal neutron fission 

Two series of experiments were carried out; one was designed to give the fission yields 
of 69 sec ,3m Se and 25 min > 3 Se and the other to give the cumulative fission yields of the 
isomers of *»Se and of 25 min >3 Se. The first series also gave the yield of 32 min * 4 Br. 

The fission mass chains involved are given below. 



«Se(*-) 
(69 sec] 


\ 


«Br (2-48 hr) -+ «Kr (stable) 


«Se(2+)/ 
(25 min) 


The spins and parities of the selenium isomers are taken from reference (2). 


(u D. Strominoer, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Sbaborq, Rev. Mod. Phys. 30, 385 (1958). 
(l * K. Way, R. W. Kino, C. L. McGinnis and R. van Lieshout, U.S.A.E.C. Report, 
TID 5300 (1955). 

<J) S. Katcoff, Nucleonics, 18 (11), 201 (1960). 

(4) M. Talat-Erben, L. E. Glbndbnin and E. P. Steinberg. Private communication (1958). 
(,) L. E. Glendenin. Private communication (1959). 

,#> I. P. Croall and L. E. Glbndbnin. To be published. 
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■ 1. tqe Corner cumulative yields . These yields were measured indirectly in the foUowiag 
SMQf. A sample of « 5 U in solution as uranyl nitrate was irradiated in the pneumatic "rabbh" 
MStmtifr in the graphite pile BEPO for tones varying from 30 sec to 2 min. At a known 
time interval after the end of the irradiation an aliquot of the solution was taken and bromine 
was separated and purified radiochemicaily. The bromine samples were then counted 
swing a 2n-gas flow proportional counter, the decay curve being followed until background 
was reached. From this decay curve the amount of 83 Br activity at the time of the bromine 
separation was obtained. The “Br (32 min) activity at the end of the irradiation was also 
obtained from the experiments in which there was only a short delay between the end of 
the irradiation and the bromine separation. These counting rates were corrected for self- 
absorption and back-scattering to those corresponding to a weight of 10 mg of silver bromide 
on the sample tray. These corrections were taken from those derived by Cuninghame 
et alS 1 * 9) for identical counting arrangements. The radiochemical procedure for bromine 
was based on that given by Glendenin et alS *' The final silver bromide precipitate was 
mounted on a filter paper disk, the area of the precipitate being defined as 2 cm 2 by a standard 
filter stick. For counting the filter paper was held in a standard aluminium tray. 

Duplicate radiochemical analysis for 140 Ba were carried out in each experiment, using 
a procedure based on that of Glendbnin< 10 > but mounting finally as barium sulphate. The 
barium activity at the end of the irradiation was calculated, corrections for self-absorption 
and back-scattering being made as in reference (7), to give the counting-rate corresponding 
to 10 mg of barium sulphate on the tray. A final correction was made to the 140 Ba counting- 
rate to make it comparable on an absolute basis with the 83 Br counting rate.* 7 * 

The following expression was derived for the ratio of 83 Br to 140 Ba counting rates, the 
former at the time of bromine separation, the latter at the end of the irradiation. 


It A* 


4 


e -**T( l _ e -x^ Yl + Y 2 )+f^{l-e- x ' t Xe- A 'T-e- x ' T ) 




4 —4 


Where A& and Am are the counting rates of * 3 Br and n°Ba as defined above. 

Yi ; cumulative fission yield of 69 sec 83m Se. 

Y% : cumulative fission yield of 23 min 83 Se. 

Ym : cumulative fission yield of 14 °Ba, taken as 6*35 per cent.* 3 * 
t : length of the irradiation. 

T : time interval from the end of the irradiation to the bromine separation. 
k\ : decay constant of 69 sec 83m Se. 

Xz : decay constant of 25 min 83 Se. 

As : decay constant of 2*48 hr 83 Br. 

A^: the decay constant of 12*8 day 140 Ba. 

The contribution due to the independent yield of 85 Br was ignored, as it is less than 1 per 
cent of the total chain yield. 

In the early stages of this work the half-life of 83 Br was observed to be considerably 
greater than the value of 2*3 hr* 2 * which is usually accepted. A careful redetermination of 
this half-life was therefore carried out using 81 Br prepared both by fission and by an (n, y) 
reaction on enriched selenium (86 per cent 82 Se). The samples were counted on a number of 

* 7 > J. G. Cuninghame, M. L. Sizeland and H. H. Willis, AERE/C/R 2054 (1957). 

*** J. G. Cunin6hame. Private communication (1959). 

m L. E. Glendenin, R. R. Edwards and H. Gejtt, NNES, Div. IV, VoL 9, Paper 232. 
McGraw-Hill (1951). 

* 10 * L. E. Glendenin, NNES, Div. IV, Vol. 9, Paper 288. 
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dttcnat typ» of counter, including end-window Geiger, 2n-gas flow rad4g-gn flow 
prppeKfloaaloounten. The observed decay curves were analysed by te«t«q8*r» fe flfeod», 
the final reeult bemg a value of 2*48 ±005 hr for the half-life. This value is oonfinwedfef 
recent work by Bowles 1 '*>, and has been used throughout fee studies repotted here. '* v , 

hi fee-equation given above fee only unknowns in a given expe ri men t axe Yi and Y*, 
and hence a series of experiments in which t and T are varied gives * set of equations of fee 
form y ** Yi+x Ti, where x and y are variables. A plot of this gives Yi rad Yi directly 
as die intercept and slope respectively; Fig. 1 shows the present results plotted in this form. 



X 

Fig . 1. 


A straight line fitted to these results by the method of least square, gives 
Y\ = 0-34 per cent (cumulative yield of 69 sec 83ro Se) 

Yi = 0-21 per cent (cumulative yield of 25 min «Se) 

84 Br (32 min) was observed in a number of these experiments, and its cumulative fission 
yield relative to 140 Ba * 6*35 per cent was found to be 0-93 ±005 per cent. 

2. 81 Se isomer cumulative yields , These yields were measured directly by separating 
selenium from the fission products. Samples in which the selenium separation was carried 
out immediately after the irradiation gave decay curves which could be analysed for 18 min 
81 Se and 25 min 83 Se. Those in which some 2 hr of decay elapsed before separation gave 
decay curves from which the amounts of 57 min 8J Se and 25 min 83 Se could be obtained. 

In some early experiments using irradiation times of the order of 0*25 min evidence 
was found of some hold-up in the mass 81 chain. Further worktu) led to a half-life of 
30 ±4 sec for 81 As, in good agreement with the value later published by Morinaoa et o/.<u) 
of 31 ±2 sec. The mode of decay of 81 As was estimated to be ~ 97 per cent tor 18 min 
81 Se and ^ 3 per cent to 57 min 8lw Se. 

The experimental procedure in this series was exactly the same as that above except 
that now selenium and barium were separated. Irradiation times varied between 30 sec and 
2 min. The radiochemical separation scheme used for selenium was based on the precipita¬ 
tion of elementary selenium from hydrochloric acid solution by reduction with sulphur 
dioxide, tellurium and iron scavenging steps being incorporated. The sample used for 
chemical yield determination and counting was elementary selenium. 

(u) B. J. Bowles. AERE, Harwell, private communication (1960). 

(12) I. F. Croall and H. H. Willis. To be published. 

(n) H, Morinaoa, T. Kuroyanaoi, H. Mitsui and K, Shqpa,/. Phys . SocJapan^ 15,213(1960) 
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■ Ail samples ware coBDted with a 2n-gaa flow proportional counter, tbit dicey nmw 
Mm followed to the background level. Rom the samples in which the selenium was 
immediately after the end of the irradiation, the amount of 18 min «Se was 
obtained by subtraction of a composite 25 min * 3 Se-2*48 hr M Br growth-decay curve from 
the observed curve. The amount of 25 min M Se was also determined. The decay curves of 
the samples separated some 2 hr after the end of the irradiation were more complex, due to 
the presence of the growth-decay curve of * l *Se-**Se. The procedure adopted was to 
subtract the contribution of , 3 Se-* 3 Br as determined from the lata* stages of the decay 
curve, leaving the complex curve due to the *wSe-**Se system. Previous calibration of the 
counter for * lM Se-* I Se, where the counting efficiency for the * l *Se conversion electrons 
(0*105 MeV) is much leu than that for the 0-particles of 81 Se, enabled the final resolution 
of the curve into its components to be made. 

All counting rates were corrected for self-absorption and back-scattering to the values 
co r re sp o n ding to 10 mg weight on the counting tray, and finally for the differences in 
absolute counting efficiency between the selenium isotopes and 140 Ba under these conditions. 
The toga co unting -rates were also corrected for self-absorption and back-scattering to the 
value corresponding to 10 mg of barium sulphate on the tray. 

RESULTS 

All results for the thermal neutron fission of 235 U are given below with estimated 
overall errors: literature values® are also shown for comparison. The 83 Se yield 
is derived from both the series of experiments described above. 


Table 1.—Thermal neutron fission of z33 U 


Nuclide 

Cumulative yield (%) 

This work 

Reference (7) 

«"Se 

0*0076100009 

00084 

»>Se 

0*21 +002 

0*14 

«3"Se 

0*34 1002 

— 

«Se 

0*218 10022 

0-22 

»«Br 

0*93 1005 

0-92 


These results lead to a value of 0*56 per cent for the total chain yield of mass 83, 
as * 3 Br has a negligible independent yield. This is somewhat higher than the value 
of 0*51 per cent quoted by Katooff.® 

The thermal neutron fission of 33 * U 

The cumulative fission yields of 81 Se, 8 '"Sc and 83 Se were measured in a series of 
experiments analogous to those reported above in Section (2) of the 23S U work, the 
yields being relative to 140 Ba = 6*52 per cent.< 14 > This is die total chain yield of 
mass 140 leu 0*3 per cent for the independent yield of 140 La. This value was selected 
in preference to the value of 5*4 per cent® as it is more consistent with the yields at 
neighbouring mass numbers. 

The cumulative fission, yields of the three isomers are given below. 

Table 2. 

*w«e 0*01410*002% 

»>Se 0*32210*040% 

«Se 0*4010*03% 


w p. R. BmiNosn, D. E. Irish and R. H. Tomlinson, Canad. /. c hem. 39,628 (1961), 
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20 Ji&V pro&jlfyslM of *? 5 U 

Tbp cumtdgtiveyields of * lJ "Se, * 3 Se, ,3 Br and ,4 Br woe measured for ;.. 

fbskmbf a5 U. Twenty milligram samples of enriched (93per cent 
mapped in aluminium were irradiated in the internal cyclotron beam at a ffleai piotm; 
energy of 20 MeV for times between 5 and 10 min. Separate irradiations were carried out 
for the selenium and bromine determinations. The target was dissolved in a mixture of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids under a reflux condenser to prevent loss of bromine; both 
bromine or selenium and molybdenum carriers wpe present at this stage* The ra dio c h e m ical 
procedures for bromine and selenium were those used in the earlier stages of this work. 
Molybdenum was separated using a procedure based on precipitation of molybdenum with 
a-benzoinoxime followed by ferric hydroxide scavenging steps and a final pr ecipitation as 
the 8-hydroxyquinolinate. 

The selenium decay.curves showed only 57 min and 248 hr activities, owing to the 
length of time which elapsed between the end of the irradiation and the start of counting.' 
The bromine decay curves were analysed for 248 hr «Br and 32 min * 4 Br. All countia£ 
rates were corrected for self-absorption and back-scattering effects, and for the differences 
in absolute efficiencies between the selenium and bromine isotopes and M Mo. 

Four separate determinations were made for both selenium and bromine. Table 3 
shows the yields relative to "Mo — 1 -00. 


Table 3. 


»w>Se 

0-034 ±0*006 

»Se 

0-123±0-Q20 

«*Br 

0-21 ±0-02 

8fBr 

043 ±0-04 


DISCUSSION 

In the thermal neutron fission of 233 U the value predicted for the fractional chain 
yield of 81 Se on the basis of the equal charge displacement rule< 15 * ,8 > is 0*01. 
Essentially all the observed 81 Se is therefore formed through the decay of its precursor 
81 As, and the ratio of the cumulative yields of the isomers of 81 Se is simply determined 
by the branching ratio for this decay. Similarly the predicted fractional chain yield 
of 81 Se for 233 U thermal neutron fission is 0-02, and we would therefore expect the 
ratio of the cumulative yields of the two isomers of 81 Se to be the same as that 
observed for 235 U fission. 

Taking a total chain yield for mass 81 in 233 U fission of 0*34 per cent, the two 
ratios are given below. 


81 Se 

»i«Sc 


233U 
~ 23 


23SXJ 

28 


In view of the uncertainty in the total chain yield for the 233 U case the agreement is 
satisfactory. 

For 83 Se the predicted fractional chain yields in the thermal neutron fission of 
233 U and 235 U are 0*12 and 0*13 respectively. The observed ratios of the cumulative 
yields of 83 Se/ 83 "*Se for the two species undergoing fission include a contribution from 

<15) L. E. Glendenin, C. D. Coryell and R. R. Edwards, reference 9, paper 52. 

,,4) A. C. Wahl, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 6,263 (1958). 
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l&e formation of die isomers. Taking the total chain yield of mass 83 

id»*U thermal neutron fission as 1 *0 per cent (avenge of the values from <i» and <**>), 
these ratios are: 


83 Se 

83-Se 


233U 

0-67 


235U 
0-62 


Jones et o/.< 17 >, in a study of the fission of 23S U with protons in the energy range 
12-20 MeV, have given a mass yield curve for the 20 MeV proton fission of 233 U. 
The results reported here are consistent with their results, but lead to a somewhat 
broader mass-yield curve. The total chain yield of mass 8 Y was estimated from a 
mass-yield curve using both Jones’ and the present results. The total number of 
neutrons emitted in the 20 MeV proton fission of 235 U is ~ 5, (18) and using the equal 
charge displacement rule it is estimated that > 95 per cent of the total chain yield 
is found in the cumulative yields of 8! Se and 83 Se. The fractional chain yields of 
81 Se and 83 Se are estimated to be ~ 0*14 and ~ 0-25 respectively. The contributions 
by the selenium isotopes to the observed cumulative yields in 20 MeV proton fission 
are thus much larger than those in thermal neutron fission. 

The observed cumulative yield ratios are: 


sise 

8i m Se 


0-57 


83 Se 

83 m Se 


= 1-41 


For thermal neutron fission these ratios were ~ 25 and 0-65 respectively. 

The change in these ratios in going from thermal neutron fission to 20 MeV 
fission is due to the increased independent formation of the selenium nuclides at 
higher energies. For the ratios to change in the observed directions it is necessary 
that for 20 MeV proton fission the isomer 81m Se be formed in higher independent yield 
than 81 Se, and 83 Se in higher independent yield than 83m Se. Both 83m Se and 83 Se are 
the high-spin isomers of their respective pairs. (2> 

Valus<i»> has found the ratio 81 Se/ 81m Se to be ~ 9 in the 14 MeV neutron 
fission of 235 U, a value which is intermediate between those reported above for thermal 
neutron and for 20 MeV proton fission of 23 $U. A similar argument suggests that in 
this case also die high spin isomer is favoured in independent formation. 

Very few other determinations of independent isomer ratios are available.' 
Talat-Erben et a/. (4) found that in the thermal neutron fission of 233 U, 23S U and 
239 Pu, and in the pile neutron fission of 232 Th the high spin isomer of ,31 Te was 
formed in greater independent yield than the low spin isomer. In contrast to these 
results Crqall and Glendenin< 6) found that the low spin isomer of 106 Rh was 
favoured in independent formation from the thermal neutron fission of 233 U and 
239 Pu. It has also been observed that the low spin isomer of mpd is favoured in the 
thermal neutron fission of 233 U and of 239 Pu.< 14 > For high energy (> 45 MeV) 
fission the only isomer pair studied is 1I3 Cd, and Bailey concludes* 20 ) that at these 
high energies toe high spin isomer is favoured.. 

(17) W. H. Jones,, A- Timnick, J. H. Paehier and T. H. Handley, Phys. Rev. 99,184 (1955). 
(m B. J. Bowles, F. Brown and J. P. Butler, Phys. Rev. 107,751 (1957). 

<i9» D. G. Vallo, AWRE, Aldermarston, Berkshire, England, private communication (1961). 
<»> S. M. Bailey. Report UCRL 8710 (1959). 
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Whilst the results are too few to enable firm conclusions to be drawn about && "fy 
independent formation of nuclear isomers, it does appear that there is a di f fer e nc e 
between nuclides near the trough of the mass-yield curve, and those near the peaks,- . 
this certairily seems to be the case for the few measurements in low and medium energy . 
fission. For nuclides near the trough ( 106 Rh and lll Pd) the low spin isomer is. 
favoured, while for nuclides formed in more asymmetric fission ( l31 Te, 83 Se and 81 Se), s . 
the high spin isomer is the favoured one. It is possible that this difference is associated 
with differences found in other properties of the fission products, for example, then* 
kinetic energy. 
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infra-red study of some oxy-ions of sulphur 

ATTACHED TO AN ION-EXCHANGE RESIN 

K. Buus 

Chemical Physics Group of the National Chemical and Physical Research Laboratories, 

CJS.I.R., Pretoria, South Africa 

(Received 9 August 1961; in revised form 26 October 1961) 


Abstract—The infra-red spectra of sulphate, sulphite, thiosulphate, metabisulphite, dithionate 
and tetrathionate ions attached to the anion-exchanger, Amberlite IRA-400, have been , 
studied. The spectra are different from those of the ions in the crystalline state as regards 
number and positions of absorption bands. Sulphate, thiosulphate and dithionate ions 
are readily exchanged for bromide ions, if a sample of Amberlite IRA-400 is pressed into 
Kfir. Tetrathionate ions do not react in this way. If sulphite, thiosulphate and metabisulphite 
ions are attached to the anion-exchanger, Amberlite IRA-400, and the ion-exchanger is 
dried, these ions are easily oxidized by atmospheric oxygen to sulphate, tetrathionate and 
sulphate plus dithionate respectively. The infra-red spectra of potassium sulphate, meta¬ 
bisulphite, dithionate and tetrathionate are discussed briefly with special attention to the 
assignment of the overtones in the 2000-2500 cm -1 region. 


Complex inorganic ions are generally studied either in the crystalline state or in 
solutions. An ion-exchanger provides a matrix for the complex ions, which is 
basically very different from the two other matrices. The ions are much more 
accessible, for instance, for various reagents, than in a rigid crystal lattice. The 
forces on the ions, exerted by the surrounding medium, are different in the three 
cases. Consequently, the infra-red spectra of the ions attached to an ion-exchanger 
differ from those in a crystal lattice or in solution. In this study the infra-red spectra 
of sulphate, thiosulphate, metabisulphite, dithionate and tetrathionate ions attached 
to the anion-exchanger, Amberlite IRA-400, as well as the spectra of K 2 SO 4 , K 2 S 2 O 3 , 
K 2 S 20 j and K 2 S 4 O 6 , are discussed. It is shown that SO 3 2 -, S 2 O 3 2 - and S 2 Os 2- are 
very easily oxidized by atmospheric oxygen if they are attached to Amberlite IRA-400. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Samples of Amberlite IRA-400 with the appropriate anions attached to it, were prepared 
by treating the resin with solutions of salts of these anions. The saturated resin was then 
thoroughly washed with water, dried and ground using a liquid-grinding technique.^) It 
was dried finally in vacuum over phosphorous pentoxide. Infra-red spectra of these samples 
were recorded using dispersions in vaseline or KBr. The dispersions in KBr were prepared 
by applying a pressure of 10,000 kg/cm 1 for 2 min. The potassium salts were studied only 
as vaseline mulls. The spectra were recorded with a Perkin Elmer 21 double-beam infra¬ 
red spectrometer, fitted with a NaCl prism. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Potassium sulphate , metabisulphite, dithionate and tetrathionate 

As the spectra of the potassium salts are of interest for the discussion of the 
spectra of the ions attached to Amberlite IRA-400, they are presented first with a 
discussion of new features. The infra-red spectra of K 2 SO 4 , K 2 S 2 O 5 , KjStOf, 

(1) A. Sirasheim and K. Buus, Spectrochlm. Acta, 16,1010 (1960). 
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and K 2 S 4 OC in the regions 650-1350 and 2000-2500 cm -1 , are shown in Fig. 1 . 
The very weak bands in the region 1350-2000 cm -1 , are not reported because of the 
uncertainties due to atmospheric water and vaseline bands. 


The frequencies and assignments for K 2 SO 4 are given in Table 1 . 



Fta. 1.—The infra-red spectra of K 2 S0 4 (A), K 2 S 2 0, (B), K 2 S 2 0« (O and K 2 S 4 0« (D). 

* Bands due to vaseline. 
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- , Tabu l.~j?RSQugraw ato aounmeni* for JCjSOw ■ 


Frequency 

Rel. intensity * 

Awsameot 

983 


vw 

»i <4i) 

1113 

1142 


vs \ 
sshf 

Vi(F 2 ) 

20831 



a 

2117 

► 

vw 

Vi+v 3 (Fi) 

2146J 




22101 
2265J 

* 

vw 

2v 3 (Ai +£+ft) 


* i: strong, m: medium, w: weak, v: very, sh: shoulder, br: broad. 


K 2 SO 4 has been studied previously by Duval and Lbcomte < 2 > in the region 
6-15 fi and Miller and Wilkins* 3 *, who found only the V 3 band at 1110 cm-*. 
K 4 SO 4 crystallizes in the space group \ h i6 -Pnma with four molecules in the unit 
cell.* 4 * The site group < 5 > of SO4 2- is C v All degenerate levels are thus split and all 
modes become infra-red active. 

The frequencies and assignments for K 2 S 2 O 5 are listed in Table 2 . The bands 
are numbered with Roman figures, as no assignments of species could be given. 


Table 2.—The frequencies and assignments for K2S2O5 


Frequency (cm -1 ) Rel. intensity Assignment 


652 

s 

I 

980 

vs 

11 

1058 

s 

III 

1084 

vs 

IV 

1173 

vs 

V 

1183 

s sh 

VI 

1289 

vw 

2x1 

2022 

vw 

n+ra 

2060 

vw 

n+iv 

2149 

vw 

III + IV 

2227 

vw 

m+v 

2257 

vw 

IV+V 


The spectrum of K 2 S 2 O 5 has been studied by Simon et alS ®> and Miller and 
Wilkins.* 3 * The latter authors found bands at 1105 cm -1 and 1250 cm * 1 which are 
due to dithionate and sulphate impurities respectively, as will be discussed later in 
this paper. The crystal structure of K2S2O3 has been determined by Zachariasen* 7 * 
and confirmed and refined recently by Lindqvist and MOrtsell.* 8 * They found 
that the space group is Cl xr p2\! m , with two molecules per unit cell. The site group 

*** M. Duval and J. Leoomte, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 227, 1153 (1948). 

*** F. A. Miller and C. H. Wilkins, Anafyt. Chem. 24,1253 (1952). 

* 4 * L. Andolt B5rnstein, Zahlenwerte and Funktionen, Band IV. Springer Verlag, Berlin (1955). 
<*> R. S. Halford, J. Chem. Phys. 14, 8 (1946). 

* e * A. Simon, K. Waldmann and E. Steger, Z. anorg. Chem. 288,131 (1956). 

* 7 * W. Zachariasen, Phys. Rev. 46, 923 (1932). 

*•• T. Lindqvist and M. MOrtsell, Acta Cryst. 10,406 (1957). 
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Is si is the ionic point group. The X-ray analysis shows unambiguously that a 
S-S bond is present in the metabisulphite ion. Simon etal. concluded from their 
Pa man and infra-red studies that the ion contains a S-O-S bond and has symmetry 
C 2r . Their evidence is based mainly on the occurrence of four stretching vibrations 
and on the intensity ratios of the Raman lines. The intensity of Raman lines in the 
solid state, however, is a rather dangerous criterion. If the band at 1183 cm -1 is 
regarded as a fundamental, there are five fundamentals present in the S-0 stretching 
region as is expected for a S 2 0 5 2 - ion with C ( symmetry and containing a S-S bond. 

It is impossible from the infra-red spectrum, to distinguish between the three 
stretching modes of species A' and the two of species A". 

The frequencies and assignments for K 2 S 2 0$ are given in Table 3. The assign¬ 
ments of the symmetry species are given for the symmetry of the free ion (Dj*). 


Table 3. 


Frequency (cm “0 

Rel. intensity 

Assignment 

712 

vw 

Vi (Ai t ) 

994 

998 

:*} 

vi{Eu) 

1093 

vw 


1200 

wsh\ 

»i (Aig) 

1212 

m J 

Vi o(E t ) 

1230 

1243 

sh\ 

vsf 

Vs (Atm) 

1268 

wsh 

Combin, band 

2086 

vw 

V\ + t?7 (Eu) 

2208 

vw 

07 + 1*10 + Atm + Eu) 

2329 

vw 

V\ +t>3 (<42«) 


vwbr 

S t?5 +Uio (Eu), 2v$ (A)g) 

2450 

\ *nd2vio(Ai t +EJ 


The frequency values differ slightly from those reported by Duval and Lecomte®) 
who studied the region 6-15 /t. The space group of K 2 S 2 O fi is D i 2 -P32l, with three 
molecules per unit cell.< 10 > The dithionate ions in the unit cell are not all equivalent: 
one has site symmetry D h the other two C 3 . The splitting of v 5 , v 7 and v 10 , which 
is caused by this phenomenon, is discussed elsewhere.* 11 ) The assignment of v 2 is 
based on the occurrence of a polarized Raman line at 710 cm -1 for aqueous solu¬ 
tions.®) It is further seen from Table 3 that the symmetry species of all overtones 
contain one of the species which are active under symmetry (A^ and EJ. 

The frequencies and assignments for K 2 S 4 Og are given in Table 4. 

No reference to the infra-red spectrum of crystalline K 2 S 4 0 a has been found in 
the literature. In BaS 4 0 e -2H 2 0, the chain of sulphur atoms in the S 4 <J>a*" ion is 
non-planar,< 12 > so that the ion has symmetry Cj. The space group of K 2 S 4 0 6 is 
C*-Cc. There are eight molecules per unit cell.* 13 ) The space group C * contains 

(»> c Duval and J. Lecomte, Bull. Soc. Chtm. France, 11,376 (1944). 

* ,w E. Stanley, Acta Cryst. 9, 897 (1956). 

*»> K. Buus, J. Chem . Phys. 36,861 (1962). 

Ui> o. Foss, S. Furberq and H. Zachariasen, Acta Chem. Scand. 8, 459 (1954). 

*») Q. Tunell, H. E. Merwin and C J. Ksanda, Amer. J. Sci. 35 A, 361 (1938). 
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Tabu 4.—Frequencies and assignments kjr K^«0« 


Frequency (cm -1 ) 

ReL intensity 

Assignment 

646 

m 

07 

1016 

vs 

06 “ 

1040 

s 

03 

1044 

sh 

Combination or 
overtone band 

1198 

vs 

04 

1209 

vs 

03 

1225 

vs 

02 

1245 

vs 

01 

1259 

s 

) Combination or 

1267 

m 

J overtone bands 

2033 

vw 

2»g 

2053 

vw 

0j+0« 

2086 

vw 

2cs 

2212 

vw 

04 +Vf 

2250 

vw 

Vj+Vs 

2439 

vw 

01+04,02 + 03 

2469 

vw 

01+02 


l. 1 .:*** 

+f„ w * 

,>■• ' 
. • *x 


only sites with C\ symmetry, which is thus the same symmetry as the S 4 O 6 2- ion in 
BaS 4 0 6 * 2 H 20 . As a consequence, all modes are infra-red active and belong to the 
species A. The assignment of the bands in the 1000-1300 cm * 1 region is based on 
the following considerations. 

Firstly, the strongest bands generally arise from the fundamentals. Secondly, 
the bands assigned to the fundamentals give the best agreement for the combinations 
and overtones in the 2000-2500 cm -1 region. Thirdly, it can be expected that the 
S-0 stretching modes in S 4 06 2- have frequencies very similar to those in S 2 O 6 2- . 
As only six fundamentals are S-0 stretching modes, the bands at 1259 and 1267 cm -1 
and the shoulder at 1044 cm* 1 have to be assigned to combinations or overtones. 


Tons attached to Amberlite IRA-400 

In Fig. 2 are shown the spectra of S0 4 2- , S 2 O 6 2 ' and S 4 06 2- attached to 
Amberlite IRA-400. A number of bands in the mull spectra arises from the ion- 
exchange resin, the spectrum of which has been discussed elsewhere.***) In the 
spectra of the KBr disks, these bands are compensated for by placing the appropriate 
amount of the bromide form of Amberlite IRA-400 in the reference beam of the 
spectrometer. 

The mull spectrum of the sulphate ions attached to Amberlite IRA-400 shows 
only a strong broad band at 1093 cm-* (Fig. 2A). No splitting is observed, the 
broadness of the band is due to the differences in the interaction forces to which the 
ion is subjected at different positions on the resin.< 14 > 

* 14> A. Strashhm and K. Buns, Spectroehinu Acta , 17,388 (1961). 
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FREQUENCY CCM“'I 

Fra. 2.—The infra-red spectra of SO* 2- (.4), S 2 O 6 2- (B) and S 4 O 6 2- (C) ions attached to 

Amberlite IRA-400. 

Full lines: Vaseline mulls. 

Broken lines: KBr disks. 

Arrows indicate the relevant bands in the mull spectra. 


The KBr spectrum is identical with the spectrum of K 2 SO 4 . Two different 
reactions can occur if an ion-exchanger is pressed together with KBr. In the first 
case the ions which were attached to the resin dissolve in the KBr, giving a solid solu¬ 
tion, as do for instance NO 3 - ions. <15) In the second case, as is foundhere, an 
exchange takes place, leading to the formation of the potassium salt of the ions. 
From spatial considerations it is evident that SO 4 2 - ions cannot form a solid solution 
in KBr. 

The frequencies of the bands for S 2 OS 2 " and S 4 O 6 2 - ions are given in Table S. 

> » A. Strashsm and K. Buus, J. Chem. Pkys. 34 , $91 (1961). 
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SjO* 2 - 


Mull 

KBr 


KAO* / 

Frequency (cal'* 1 ) Rd. intensity 

Frequency (cm -1 ) 

Rel. intensity 


986 

s 

985 

sh 




994 

sh 

994 



998 

s 

998 

1087 

vw 



1093 

1185 

sh 

1200 

sh 

1200 



1212 

m 

1212 

1230 

vs 

1243 

vsbr 

f 1230 ‘ 

L 1243 



S4<V- 




Frequency (cm" 1 ) 





Mull KBr 

Rel. intensity 

K 2 S 4 OC 



1013 1014 

VS 

1016 



1039 1041 

s 

1040; 1044 



1220 1221 

vs 

1198; 1209 



1233 1233 

vs 

1225; 1245 



Some distortion of the ion is evident from the intensity (which is somewhat 
higher than in K^Og) of the A la mode (1087 cm -1 ) in the mull spectrum of SjO# 2 - 
attacbed to Amberlite IRA-400. The spectrum of the S 2 (V~ form of Amberlite 
IRA-400 pressed in KBr, clearly shows the presence of K 2 S 2 O 6 . The broadness of 
the 1234 cm~ ] band and the shoulder at 985 cm* 1 are due to S 2 O 6 2 ' ions still attached 
to the resin. 

The high frequency stretching modes are not resolved for S 4 O 6 2 - attached to 
Amberlite IRA-400. The spectra of vaseline and KBr disks are identical. Thus in 
the series SO 4 2 -, S 2 CV-, S 4 O 6 2 ' the ions tend to stick more to the ion-exchanger. 
In the same way tetrathionate ions in solution are able to poison anion-exchange 
resins. They can then only be removed after decomposition. 

Oxidation of ions attached to Amberlite IRA-400 

When an attempt was made to record the spectrum of sulphite ions attached to 
Amberlite IRA-400, it was found that the spectrum was identical with that of sulphate 
ions. An analysis of sulphite, using the method of West and Gaeke 04), indicated 
that immediately after drying, 0*2 micro equivalents of SO 3 2 " were present per mg of 
sample—about 10 per cent of the capacity of the ion-exchanger. After 24 hr of 
exposure to the atmosphere, however, only 0-08 micro equivalents per mg were found. 
In a KBr pellet containing 2 mg of a fresh sample, no sulphite was found. From 
these observations it is concluded that SO} 2- ions attached to Amberlite IRA-400 
are very rapidly oxidized by atmospheric oxygen, if the resin has been dried. 

<“> P. W. West and G. C. Gaeke, Analyt. Chem. 28,1816 (1956). 
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Similar reactions have beet) observed 'with thiosulphate and metabisulphite 
, ions. The spectra of S 2 O 3 2 " and S 2 OJ 2 " attached to Amberlite IRA-400 are shown 
in Fig. 3. The occurrence"of hydrates of K 2 S 2 O 3 hampers the observation of the 
infra-red spectrum of this^compound. However, from measurements on partly 
hydrated samples and from data on other thiosulphates, (17) it is known that no strong 
thiosulphate bands occur in the region 1200-1300 cm -1 . The band occurring in 
this region for S 2 O 3 2 - attached to Amberlite IRA-400 should accordingly be assigned 
to tetrathionate ions as is also in agreement with the positions of other bands. The 
' frequencies found and compounds identified are listed in Table 6 . 

The intensity ratios of the strong bands clearly show the substitution of thio¬ 
sulphate by tetrathionate on the resin. Thiosulphate ions are thus oxidized by 
atmospheric oxygen if they are attached to an ion-exchange resin in the same way as 
they are oxidized by iodine in aqueous solution. The spectra of the KBr disk and 
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FREOUENCY (CM -1 ) 

Fio. 3.—The infra-red spectra of Amberlite IRA-400 treated with SzOs&~ (A) and SjOj 2- 

(B) ions. 

Full lines: Vaseline mulls. 

Broken lines: KBr disks. 

Arrows indicate the relevant bands in the mull spectra. 

'AL and J. Lecomte, C.R. Acad. Set., Paris, 213,998 (1941). 
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TBKMUUHATB (FREQUENCIES FOUND FOR PURE COMPOUNDS INDICATED IN BRACKETS) , 


Frequency (cm -1 ) 

- 

KBr 

MuO 

Compound 

671 

654 

%o,»- 

KjSiOi 


990 

SaOji" 

1006 

1013 

KjSjOj 

SjOj*” +S40«*“ (1013) 

1015 


S 4 0«*- (1014)+KiS 2 O 3 

1039 

1036 

S 4 O 5 2 - (1040) 


1047 

7 


1099 

SjOj* - 

1129 


KjSjOi 

1234 

1233 

S 4 O 6 2 - (1233) 


the vaseline mull show successive stages of the oxidation process. The oxidation 
process evidently is much slower than is the case with sulphite ions. From the 
different positions of S 2 O 3 2 ' bands in the mull and in the KBr disk, it follows that 
thiosulphate is also exchanged readily with bromide on the resin. 

The frequencies found and compounds identified in Amberlite IRA-400 treated 
with SjOj 2- ions are listed in Table 7. 

Table 7.— The frequencies and compounds for amberlite IRA-400 treated with 
S2O3 2- IONS (frequencies found for pure compounds indicated in brackets) 


Frequency (cm* 1 ) 

Compound 

KBr: 985 

K 2 SO 4 (983) 

996 

K 2 S 2 0<s(998) 

1048 

? 

1118 

K^SO* (1113) 

1140 

K 2 S 0 4 (1142) 

1213 

K 2 S 2 0« (1212) 

1241 

K2S 2 0« (1243) 

Mull: 985 

S 2 Os>- (K 2 S 2 0j: 980)+ 
S 2 0«* - (986) 

1046 

7 

1073 

SjOj 2- (K 2 S 2 0 5 : 1084) 

1093 

SO 4 2- (1093) 

1189 

S 2 0 3 2- (K 2 S 2 0j: 1173 
and 1183) 

1228 

S20 6 i~ (1230) 


The spectrum shown in Fig. 3(B) is fully compatible with the occurrence of 
S 2 0 6 2- and SO 4 2- on the ion-exchanger. According to Basset and Henry 0# 
crystals of potassium metabisulphite are slowly oxidized in a humid atmosphere 

<”> a Basset and A. J. Henry, J. Chenu Soe. 914 (1935). 







with formation of K 2 S0 4 and K 2 S 2 O* This slow process is thus accelerated con¬ 
siderably if ions are attached to Amberiite IRA-400. The rate of oxidation in this 
case is greater than that of thiosulphate ions, as no metabisulphite is found in the 
spectrum of the sample in a KBr disk. 

CONCLUSION 

Infra-red studies of ions attached to an ion-exchanger offer the possibility of 
observing these ions in a very special medium. The special conditions prevailing 
in this medium are clearly shown by the very high sensitivity towards atmospheric 
oxygen displayed by sulphite, thiosulphate and metabisulphite ions attached to 
Amberiite IRA-400. 
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infra-red absorption of water of HYDRAHO# 

IN LANTHANIDE TRICHLORIDES* 

R. J. Morrow and A. Palm 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California ( 

Livermore and Berkeley, California 

t Received 12 September 1961; in revised form 12 October 1961) 

Abstract—' The absorption spectra of the hydrated lanthanide trichlorides were examined 
in the region between 4000-400 cm-* by the Kfir disk technique. The major bands ate 
flfflMgTMd to vibrations characteristic of the water molecules on the basis of the consistent - . 
pattern of the observed spectra, and isotopic frequency shifts upon deuteration. 

While the majority of spectroscopic investigations of the rare earth salts reported 
in the literature treat electronic transitions, this survey deals with vibrational transi¬ 
tions. A recent study of hydrated praseodymium zinc nitrate and cerous nitrate* 1 * 
is similarly concerned with internal vibrations. The absorption bands observed here 
are only indirectly associated with the lanthanides, since they arise essentially from 
the water molecules which form a hydration shell about the central cation. During 
the past ten years absorptions characteristic of water of hydration have been in¬ 
vestigated extensively, particularly the OH stretching and the HOH bending modes. 

Some of the recent work refers to these as well as to the vibrations occurring in the 
CsBr region.* 2 * 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Spectroscopic measurements 

The spectra were obtained from samples dispersed in a KBr matrix by customary 
techniques. Several spectra of Nujol mulls were recorded also in order to establish effects 
of sample preparation. The Perkin-Elmer Models 21 and 221 double-beam instruments 
equipped with NaCl, KBr, and CsBr optics were employed. In some cases the error in the 
reported frequencies is greater than the instrumental error because of the unresolved broad 
envelopes of many of the bands. 

Sample preparation 

Lanthanide oxides (99*9 per cent purity) purchased from Lindsay Chemical wore 
employed. The trichlorides were prepared by dissolving the respective oxides in an excess 
of concentrated HQ while being heated. Water was added and the excess arid was removed 
by slow evaporation. The final crystalline material was obtained after storing in an evacuated 
desiccator for several days. The cerous salt was prepared via the ammonium hexanitrato 
cerate according to the procedure outlined by Smtth. (3) 

The deuterated hydrates were prepared by sweeping dry HQ and argon past the 
lanthanide trichlorides while being heated in a furnace to 300°C in the course of an hour. 

This temperature was maintained for another hour before the sample was cooled slowly 
under a continuous stream of gas. Subsequently, a small quantity of D 2 O was added to 
the crystalline material which was then transferred to a dry box and pressed into a KBr 
pellet 

* This work was performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

<*> H. G. Haefele, Z. Pkysik. 148, 262 (1957). 

(2) See for example, P. A. Miller, G. L. Carlson, F. F. Bentley and W. H. Jones, 
Spectrochim. Acta . 16, 135 (1960). 

<3> G. F. Smith, Cerate Oxidimetry. Smith Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio (1942). 
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RESULTS 

The prominent absorption maxima, summarized in Table l, persist throughout 
die series of compounds studied. Because of the close resemblance between the 
individual spectra, only a representative set is reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
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Fig. 1.—The infra-red absorption spectra of hydrated holmium trichloride: ordinary water; 

partially deuterated water. 
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Flo. 2.—The infra-red absorption spectra of hydrated praseodymium trichloride; 
lower curve; ordinary water; upper curve: partially deuterated water. 
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bands occurring in the KBr region exhibit breeder contours than those in the NaCl ' 
region with die exception of the 3340 on -1 band which has an apparent half-width 
of about 280 cm -1 . The half-width of the low-frequency bands varies b et w e en 108 
and 126 cm' 1 . The poor spectral quality appears to be inherent in the nature of die 
material investigated rather than caused by sample preparation since both KBr disks 
and Nujol mulls yielded similar band envelopes and relative intensities* The frequencies 
appear but slightly altered, except for the absorption peak near 1090 cnr 1 which is shifted 
to about 1130 cm -1 in the Nujol spectra of the majority of compounds investigated. 

Although the gross features of the spectra recur within the soles, dissimilarities 
as a result of the hygroscopic nature of these salts are observed. The lanthanide 
trichlorides form monoclinic hexahydrated crystals,«> [M(HjO)e] 3+ Cl;: however, ■ 
the rare earth ion concentrations of our samples determined by complexometrie 
titrations (EDTA)<* b > indicate a trihydrate of praseodymium, a nonahydrate of 
holmium,and hexahydrates oftheremaining chlorides. In terms of cation concentration, 
deviations from stoichiometric ratios vary between —3*2 per cent for ytterbium 
and —0*43 per cent for dysprosium. 

DISCUSSION 

The common features of the spectra and the fact that absorptions arising from 
forbidden 4f electronic transitions are attenuated by many orders of magnitudes, 
evince that none of the prominent bands are of electronic origin. 

The spectra are identified as shown in the last column of Table 1. The peak 
ascribed to the OH antisymmetric stretching mode occurs near 3340 cm -1 throughout 
the series, indicating moderately strong hydrogen bonding of 5-6 kcal per mole.* 9 ** 

On the basis of an empirical relation between the OH stretching frequency and known 
interatomic distances,< 6 > the hydrogenbonded O-Cl distance, O-H * * * Cl, is 
estimated to be about 3*07 A. This value agrees reasonably well with the interatomic 
distances O-H * * * Cl of 3*14 to 3*24 A derived from X-ray diffraction analyses of 
gadolinium trichloride hexahydrate.F) The spectra of the neodymium, gadolinium, 
and terbium salts are particularly intense. There the OH stretching band exhibits 
distinct maxima at about 3500 and 3240 cm -1 . In accord with similar suggestions 
advanced recently/ 8 ) the former can possibly be assigned to the symmetric stretching 
vibration and the latter to the first overtone of the bending mode. The structure of 
the OD stretching band observed in the spectra of the samarium and holmium salts 
is interpreted analogously. Then, the high and low frequency peaks would correspond . 
to t>! and to 202 , respectively. 

The well-defined band near 1620 cm* 1 is associated with the in-plane bending 
mode and that near 770 cm* 1 with an OH libration about an axis perpendicular to 
the symmetry axis. Spectroscopic investigations of ice,< 8 > hydrated aluminium 
chloride,® 1 and silicates and phosphates, 110 ) for instance, corroborate this assignment. 

<4> A. Pabst, Amor. J. Science, 222,426 (1931). 

<*) (a) R. M. Badger, /. Chem. Phys. 8, 288 (1940); (b) J. S. Fritz, R. T. Oliver and 
D. J. Piftrzyx, Analyt. Chem. 30,1111 (1958). 

(•) O. Glbmsbr and E. Hartert, Naturwlssenschqften, 42,534 (1955). 

(7 > M. Marrzio, H. A. PLETnNOER and W. H. Zacharmsrn, Acta Cryst. Comb. 14, 

234 (1961). 

(w D. F. Hoodoo, H. F. White and F. P. Redino, Spectrochlm. Acta 12, 338 (1950). 

<*) E. Hartert and O. Glemser, Z. Elektrochem. 60,746 (1956). 

(1 °) Ya L Ryskin and G. P. Stavitskaya, Opt. and Spectrosc. 8,320 (I960). 
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Table 1 (continued). —Absorption bands of hydrated 


Infra-red absorption of water of hydration in lanthanide trichtaridet 
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The spectra of the deuterated salts demonstrate the expected isotopic frequency shifts 
(Ro ~ 1-32). A band near 690 cm' 1 which appears in some of the spectra may 
likewise be identified as a librational mode.® 1 

Undoubtedly, the low-frequency maxima are associated also with the water of 
hydration, but the deuteration studies did not clarify their identification. Presumably, 
displacements of the oxygen atoms of the octahedral complex contribute 

largely to these absorptions.* 111 

The summation band near 2220 cm -1 is tentatively ascribed to a combination of 
the bending mode near 1620 cm-> with a band near 600 cm- 1 , observed thro ugho ut 
the series, rather than to the second overtone of a libradonal mode.® 1 The peak at 
about 1090 cm -1 is probably a combination of the libradon band near 770 cm* 1 with 
a calculated band at about 320 cm -1 , characteristic of the octahedral complex. 1111 

Acknowledgement —The authors are grateful to E. S mathers for her amiVan™. in the 
preparation of the lanthanide trichlorides and F. B. Stephens for the annlywg of these 
compounds. 

<«» R. Latont, Ann. Phys. 4,905 (1959). 
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infra-red spectra of nitrate salts in tributyl 

PHOSPHATE SOLUTION* 

L. I. Katzin f 

Chemistry Division, A.E.R.E., Harwell, Berks.} 

(Received 24 January 1961) 

Abstract—The infra-red spectra of some sixteen nitrates are observed in tributyl phosphate 
solvent. The splitting of the »j band of the nitrate ion is followed in particular. The findings 
are shown to be consistent with the concept that in general in these solutions a co-ordinate 
bond is formed between the anion and the metallic cation. The exceptions am pointed out, 
and it is established that a splitting of about 100 cm* 1 sel ves as a defensible division between 
essentially electrostatic splitting Gower) and splitting due to co-ordinate binding (higher). 
The correlation between the tributyl phosphate spectra and the vibrational spectra in the 
solid crystals is pointed out, and with it the apparent fact that even in the conventionally 
ionic crystals the interaction with the cation is sufficient to modify the vibrational pattern 
to that of the co-ordinately bound ligand. 

Details of the nature and the characteristics of the interaction between cations and 
anions have always been vague. Part of the difficulty has been due to the barrier of 
the classical theoretical conception of the interaction as a purely electrostatic one, 
between point charges. Part of the difficulty has come because most studies have 
been conducted in water, with its special ionizing and solvating characteristics. 
Use of semipolar solvents of low dielectric constant (e.g., alcohols) has made it 
possible to demonstrate characteristic alterations of the absorption spectrum of 
nitrate ion* 1 ) and of other anions, including the monatomic halides,< 2 < due to 
interaction with cations. 

The theoretical interpretations of the infra-red spectra of many polyatomic 
groupings have been worked out. In particular, the infra-red spectrum of nitrate 
ion in dilute aqueous solution has been related to the vibrations of the planar triangular 
configuration/ 4 ) The infra-red spectra of substances like methyl nitrate, in which 
the nitrato group is tightly bonded to carbon, have also been observed and analysed.* 3 ) 
There exists therefore a standard to which interpretations of infra-red spectra found 
for nitrates can be referred. 

One or two surveys of infra-red spectra of solid nitrates for analytical and 
identification purposes have been made,**) and a few solids have been looked at for 

• Based on Report AERE-R 3031 (Aug., 1939). 

t Permanent address: Argonne National Laboratory, 9700 South Cass Avenue, 
Argonne, Blinds. 

t Exchange Research Scientist at A.E.R.E., 1938-59. 

<»> L. L Katzin, J. Chem. Phys. 18,789 (1950). 

<» L. I. Katzin, J. Cham. Phys. 20,1165 (1952). 

<» L. L Katzin, /. Cham. Phys. 23,2055 (1955). 

(o o. Herzbero, Infra-red and Raman Spectra. Van Nostrand, New York (1943). 

**) J. C D. Brand and T. M. Cawthon, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 319 (1935). 

(t) F. A. Miller and C H. Wilkins, Analyt. Chem. 24,1253 (1952). 
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alterations in the nitrate spectrum, some reports appearing since this work was 
completed.In relatively few cases have the infra-red spectra of nitrate salts in 
nonaqueous solution been looked at.* 12 ~ 14 * The observations to be reported in this 
paper make systematic use of the relative ease of solution of nitrate salts in organic 
solvents, particularly the alkyl phosphates, exemplified in tri-n-butyl phosphate 
(TBP). Observations have been made on some sixteen nitrates of interest which are 
sufficiently soluble in this medium. Observations are also reported on the spectra 
of some of these nitrates in other media, for comparison. Some conclusions of 
theoretical interest will be pointed out, making supplemental use of the literature 
data on Raman spectra. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

After some preliminary trials with NaCl-plates, thin films of solution between plates 
of CaFa were used, permitting observation down to ca. 950 cm' 1 .* The instrument used was the 
Hilger double-beam infra-red spectrophotometer, model H80D. A single plate of CaF 2 
was used in the reference light beam. Wavelength calibration was against the spectrum of 
a polystyrene film.* 15 * After the frequencies of the essentially invariant carbon skeletal peaks 
of the organic medium were well established, these could be used for internal frequency 
standard for the nitrate peaks. Frequency accuracy is on the order of ± 1-2 cm -1 . I am 
deeply indebted to Mr. A. M. Deane for technical advice on the measurements. 

RESULTS 

The vibration frequencies agreed for the nitrate ion in dilute aqueous solution* 4 * 
are the symmetrical stretching, 1050 cm" 1 , the out-of-plane vibration (deformation) 
of the nitrogen atom, 831 cm' 1 , and the asymmetric stretch and planar rock, 1390 
and 720 cm" 1 . The last two, generally identified as U 3 and 04 , are doubly degenerate. 
The symmetrical stretch (uj) is the principal line of the Raman spectrum. In principle 
it is not to be seen in the infra-red spectrum, and in our system would be lost in the 
P-O-C absorptions of the phosphate. The strongest line of the infra-red spectrum 
is 03 , which is relatively broad. 

As can be seen in Table i, where the new data for nitrates in solution are com¬ 
piled, the 1)3 band is split into two in all cases, even for lithium nitrate. The nominal 
single peak has only been found as an artefact when rocksalt plates are used. If the 
corresponding chloride of the cation in solution is at all soluble, reaction with the 
rocksalt takes place which gives a strong NaNC >3 peak around 1360 cm" 1 . Weak 
additional peaks are also usually shown at 835 and at 1790 cm" 1 . The first as the 
sodium nitrate V 2 and the latter a combination band (i>i and U 4 ). A similar behaviour 
has been noted with hydrated nitrates in Nujol mulish 10 ) an d ma y constitute a 
source of error in earlier work, as in the survey of Miller and Wilkins.* 6 * 

*BaF 2 (1 *5mm) has good transmission through the NaCl region, but etches, as it is about 
100 times as soluble as CaF 2 , and many cations complex fluoride. A thin coating of CaF 2 
on B&F 2 proves only partially satisfactory for work below 950 cm" 1 . 

(7 * B. M. Gatehouse, S. E. Livingstone and R. N. Nyholm, J. Chem. Soc. 4222 (1957). 

<•> B. M. Gatehouse and A. E. Comyns, /. Chem . Soc . 3965 (1958). 

C. C. Addison and B. M. Gatehouse, Chem . and Industr . 464 (1958). 

< 16 > J. G. Allpress and A. N. Hambly, Austral. J. Chem. 12, 569 (1959). 

F. Vratny, Appl Spectrosc . 13, 59 (1959). 

<«> L. L. Burger and R. H. Moore, U.S.A.E.C. Report HW-18260 (1955). 

<“> Ya. L Ryskin, Optiki i spektroskopiya , 6, 113 (1959). 

< 14 > J. R. Ferraro, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10, 319 (1959). 

(15> E. K. Plyler, L. R. Blaine and M. Nowak, J. Research NatL Bur . Standards , 58, 
195 (1957). 




Allowing for the fact that in some instances exact frequency 
it complicated by interference from solvent peaks, it is still dear that aMtei#. : 
may be strong resemblances between the effects of chemically related 'dtibhM*-''.<p^,v 
alterations of the nitrate spectrum are on the whole individual, and do ndf-StSt.? 
represent one, two or three spectra. Hie intensity ratios of the peaks are difl&cultt©, 
assign, because of the complications of the solvent interferences, and Variable broaded- 
ing. The impression is obtained, however, that the intensities are crudely equal fbjr 
lithium nitrate, that for slightly greater splittings the lower-frequency band is more 
intense than is the higher, and that for the highest splittings, the two bands may be 
equal in intensity, and in some cases the higher-frequency band may be slightly 
stronger. The columns of Table 1 have been arranged to accentuate the observation 
that when the lower-frequency band is above 1300 cm - 1 the higher-frequency band is 
generally below 1450 cm -1 , whereas with lower-band frequencies in the range 
1270-1300 cm -1 the upper band ranges from 1460 to 1550 cm -1 . Occasionally, m 
addition to the high-frequency member of the split 1)3 band there are seen shoulders 
or other indications of another absorption frequency. Sometimes, in different 
preparations, the roles of main peak and shoulder seem to be reversed. These may 
be indications of a chemical equilibrium involving more than one environment for 
a nitrate group. 

Some salts, principally those whose chlorides are rather insoluble in the phosphate, 
showed no differences in the nitrate spectra above 950 cm - 1 between measurements . 
on fluorite and on rocksalt plates. For these, peaks appearing below 950 cm -1 in 
the rocksalt plate observations are taken to be peaks belonging to the nitrate in 
solution. Where such appeared, they are listed in Table 1. The absence of such peaks 
for a given salt may mean that they were not seen, or that because of reaction on the 
rocksalt, no statement can be made as to their presence or absence. For uranyl 
nitrate and ferric nitrate, some measurements were made on BaF 2 partially protected 
by evaporated coatings of CaF 2 . These plates had transmittance useful over the 
entire rocksalt region, but allowance had to be made for Ba(N 0 3 )2 lines at 1350 and 
1406 cm -1 (lines at lower frequencies were not seen). 

Combination frequency peaks are sometimes seen above 1600 cm -1 . It is not 
certain whether the characteristic 1660 cm -1 peak of magnesium nitrate is a nitrate 
absorption or an unusual water peak . 1161 Occasional small peaks at about 1714 cm -1 
are open to the suspicion that they represent traces of acetone accidentally present. 
Thorium and uranyl nitrates show small peaks near 1028 cm -1 in the nonphosphate 
solvents, where this region is viewable, and ferric nitrate shows one at about 943 enr 1 
in dibutyl carbitol. This last could be an HNO 3 peak, if hydrolysis is significant in 
this solvent. The strong P-O-C band of the phosphate in the 1000 cm -1 region does 
not allow a systematic check at these frequencies with the tributyl phosphate solutions. 

DISCUSSION 

In their analysis of the vibrational spectrum of methyl nitrate, 151 Brand and 
Cawthon reported nitrate frequencies 1672 (vs) (N-O asymmetrical stretch), 1287 ( s ) 
(symmetrical N-O stretch), 854, 759, 657 and 578 cm- 1 . (Other nitrate esters show 
similar frequencies. 1171 ) If this is taken as the exemplar of a “truly” co-ordinately 
bound nitrate, it bears some resemblances to the sort of spectra reported above, but 
<»> L. I. Katzin. J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20. 300 (1961) 

1171 J. F. Brown, Jr., /. Amer. Chem. See. 77,6341 (1955). 
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also shows some marked differences. The pair of N-0 stretch peaks resemble some 
of those in Table 1. The symmetrical stretch has a frequency which is very like that 
of a number of the nitrates in Table 1, but in our data it is associated with quite a 
range of higher-frequency peaks attributable to the asymmetric stretch. Some of 
these are lower by about 200 cmr 1 than methyl nitrate's 1672 enr 1 , and none is 
closer than about 120 cm' 1 . Further, the nitrate salts show a persistence of frequencies 
related to the nitrate ion symmetrical stretch, with the infra-red 1028 cm' 1 of the 
thorium and uranyl nitrates in methylisobutyl ketone and in dibutyl carbitol, and 
the considerable body of data from Raman spectral investigations (see below). 


Table 1.—Observed nitrate infra-red spectra in solutions 


Vibrational frequencies 
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1716 
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1290 
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1290 
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System* 


LiNOj—TBP 
MgiXOih—TBP 

G»(NOj> 2 —TBP 
CoWOa) 2 —TBP 
NKNOah—TBP 
Cu(NQi)r—TBP 

—Hexone 
—DBC 
40j)r—TBP 
403)2—’TBP 
Fe(NOj)3—TBP 

—Hexone 
—DBC 
40 3 )3(v)—IBP 
40j)i(gr)TBP 
403 ) 3 —TBP 
40 3 )3—TBP 


733 

732 


IBP 


—Hexone 

—DBC 

U02(N03>2—TBP 740 

—Hexone 
—DBC 739 


* Hydrated salts were used in preparing the solutions, and a second aqueous phase generally 
formed which was separated off. together with undissolved solid. 

TBP — tributyl phosphate 
Hexone — methyl isobutyl ketone 

DBT ■» dibutyl “carbitol” (dibutyl ether of di-ethylene glycol), 
t Con c en t ration low, peak may be lost cm P-O peak. 
t Leached from (NfLhCeCNOjV 
** May be HNO 3 frequency. 


For many, if not all, of the nitrates concerned, there is chemical and ultraviolet 
absorption spectral evidenced that the anions are co-ordinately bound (as dis¬ 
tinguished from being held purely electrostatically) to the cations. It seems necessary 
therefore to recognize that there are differences in the total effects of two or more 
examples in both of which good electron-sharing bonds are formed. This could 
correspond perhaps to what the theoreticist means when he calculates “percentage 
electrostatic character" of a bond, though the author hesitates to use this terminology 
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because of the connotations of the term electrostatic. In a descriptive senre oMiR$$ft 
perils talk of the elasticity of a bond. In methyl nitrate, the carbon-oxygen bewd' X 
is tnektsHc, tdative to the O-N bond, in this sense, and the tesuh is loss of tho ' 
vflwatory character of the nitrate group as such. Hydrolysis of organic nitrates gives •; 
no uniform trend—in some instances the nitrate takes the ester oxygen with it, in 
some instances it may not.* 18 * With the usual labile sort of inorganic nitrate, these 
is no question of scission of the nitrate groups In the metal nitrates, die bonding of 
the oxygen by the metal atom is more elastic, and the character of the nitrate group 
can manifest itself, though obviously distorted in detail. Prom this view it is not 
surprising that the nltrato symmetrical N-O stretching frequency (not to be confused 
with the nitrate symmetrical stretch at 1050 cm -1 ) should for many salts approximate 
that of methyl nitrate, while the asymmetrical stretch, involving the relative movement / 
of the nitrogen and the oxygen bound to an external atom, and therefore sensitive . 
to the elasticity of that bond, should be highly variable and fall far short of the limit 
set in methyl nitrate. The Raman spectrum of nitric acid* 19 * shows a vibrational 
peak at 1680 cm -1 , resembling methyl nitrate, but also shows a peak at 1538 cm -1 , 
similar to many of the nitrates in our work, and a peak at 1301 cm -1 . The retention 
of something like the symmetrical stretch frequency of the nitrate in salts and its 
apparent loss by the organic nitrate then follow reasonably from the difference in 
“elasticity”. It may be noted that in the nitric add spectrum* 19 * the 1050 cm* 1 
vibration is replaced by one at 926 cm* 1 . This is the reason for suspecting the 943 cm-* 
absorption for ferric nitrate in dibutyl carbitol to be an indication of hydrolysis. 

A conclusion of this argument is that one may expect considerable gradation in 
elastidty of the bond to the metal ion, and therefore a corresponding gradation in 
the effect on the nitrate ion. There is thus no a priori criterion for a decision on 
which splitting of the 1390 cm - * nitrate ion vibration represents the largest one due 
purely to asymmetry of the external electrical field, and which represents the smallest 
splitting due to an elastic co-ordinate bond. One must therefore develop a criterion 
empirically. 

The co-ordination number of lithium, in the lithium nitrate solutions in tributyl 
phosphate, is probably four. From observations of the water absorption peaks in 
the solutions/ 16 * and chemical evidence,* 20 * it is concluded that there are probably 
two molecules of water and two of tributyl phosphate in the co-ordination sphere, 
filling it. One may take it tentatively, therefore, that in this instance the nitrate is 
held electrostatically, and that the splitting found (65 cm-*) is characteristic only of 
the effect of electrical asymmetry. Magnesium nitrate* 16 * also brings water into the 
solution, but the co-ordination number may be six, and one cannot say certainly 
whether or not the nitrate is in the co-ordination sphere. The splitting is somewhat 
larger, 90 cm -1 . For caldum nitrate the splitting is over 125 cm* 1 , and chemical 
evidence* 16 * M * suggests that nitrate is in the co-ordination sphere, as the species in 
solution is probably not hydrated. Nickelous nitrate also takes water into the 
tributyl phosphate,* 16 * but in this instance the peak splitting is near maximal. The 
nickel co-ordination number may more certainly be six than it is in the case of 

(1> * M. Anbar, I. Dostrovsky, D. Samuel and A. D. Yoffe, J. Chem. Soc. 3603 (1954). 

*»> T. F. Young, L. F. Makanvillb and H. M. Smith, The Structure of Electrolytic Solutions 
(Edited by W. J. Hamer), p. 35. J. Wiley, New York (1959). 

<2# * T. V. Hbaly and P. E. Brown, AERE Report C/R1970 (1956). 
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^ggneriom, but chemical evidence for a difference in nitrate co-ordinaticm between 
fagg is Jacking They could therefore both be instances of co-ordinated nitrate. 
One may therefore tentatively say that splittings between 65 cm -1 (lithium nitrate) 
and 125 cm- 1 (calcium nitrate) cannot yet be certainly assigned, but that below this 



Fio, 1,—Transmission curves of LiNOj and Ca(N0 3 >2 solutions in tributyl phosphate, to 
illustrate small splittings of the band of the nitrate group. 


region they almost certainly represent electrostatic or second-sphere effects, and that 
above this value we are undoubtedly dealing with the effects of co-ordinate bonding. 

Mathieu and Lounsbury,< 21 > from Raman spectral studies on nitrates, have 
v laid stress on the apparent splitting of the 720 cm -1 ( 04 ) vibration. They betteve. 
that their analysis of splitting dependence on solution concentration gives evidence 
for transition to a single second form of nitrate. If one simply takes this “second 
form” to represent co-ordinated nitrate, as distinguished from ionic nitrate, the 
dilemma presented by the splitting of the 03 band is not resolved. In their results 
the splitting can be seen when the band shows no splitting, or only a minimal 
splitting, and no simple correlation is evident The appearance of a second com¬ 
ponent in the vicinity of the 1050 cm - 1 » x vibration, observed in the Raman work, 
also fails to be diagnostic, as it is seen in the infra-red absorption with uranyl nitrate 
and with thorium nitrate (hexone and dibutyl carbitol), but not with ferric nitrate or 
cupric nitrate. In the Raman studies, the second component is quite prominent with 
copper nitrate. From the infra-red spectra, all four nitrates would be judged rather 
similar. 

J. P. Mathieu and M. Lounsbury, Dis. Faraday Sac * 9, 196 (1950), 
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__ Table 2 {continued). 

_ Vibrational frequencies ___ 

UQrfNQjfc (TBP) Infra-red 823 1282 1524 1617 
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Some thought-provoking relations are to be seen if one compiles the available 
li tera ture on inorganic nitrate vibration spectra, without limitation with respect to 
physical state, or to whether the spectrum has been obtained by Raman or by infra¬ 
red techniques (Table 2). 

The only instances in which an unsplit 03 line is seen are the sodium and potassium 
nitrates, and the infra-red spectra of salts taken on rocksalt plates, for which there is 
a strong suspicion (see above) that one is seeing the spectrum of sodium nitrate. 
In fact, for most such systems, Raman spectra, generally taken in silica, show the 
split 03 band and fail to show the single band around 1370 cm -1 often found in the 
infra-red measurements. One may conclude that aside from perhaps sodium and 
potassium nitrates, the environment of the nitrate ion in crystals is sufficiently 
asymmetric to split the vj vibration. The sodium and potassium nitrate crystals are 
known to be cubic,< 2 ?) but unfortunately the structures of most other nitrates are 
not known. 



Flo. 2.—Transmission curves of Th(NOj )4 and UOz(NOa )2 in methyl isobutyl ketone, to 
illustrate the large splittings of the band of the nitrate group. (Ketone spectra given to 
avoid the interference of the P = O vibrations in the 1200 cm -1 region in the tributyl phosphate 

solutions.) 

For hydrated, crystalline lithium nitrate, the splitting and the peak wavelengths 
are much the same as for TRP solution. For magnesium nitrate, the splitting in the 
TBP solution is perhaps 10 cnr 1 greater than that in the saturated aqueous solution, 
which in turn is slightly greater than that of the two hydrated solids, which are about 
equal. For saturated aqueous strontium nitrate the splitting is about 70 cm- 1 , and 
for the solid phases ills about the same. With aluminum nitrate in saturated aqueous 

««»R. W. O. Wyckoff, Phys. Rev. 16, 149 (1920); D. A. Edwards, Z. Krist. 80,154 (1931). 
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solution die splitting is slightly huger, 95 cm -1 , and (though the two sets of Raman 
data arenot completely concordant) this is considerably reduced in the hydrated 
solid- The saturated aqueous calcium nitrate and the solid phases show a* definite 
reduction from the TBP solution, down to less than 95 cm -1 . These relations are 
consistent with the limits suggested before—a dissymmetry splitting of 70 cm -1 or 
less for ions related only by electrostatic forces, and an uncertain region of70-100cm' 1 . 
The calcium nitrate in TBP is thus clearly in the co-ordinate-bonding region, as 
demanded by the experimental data. The situation in the aqueous solution, with 
splitting above 90 cm -1 , and for aluminum nitrate solution, splitting 95 cnr 1 , is 
undefined, though the difference between the latter solution and the crystalline solid 
is suggestive. 

Further examples of this region in Table 2 are barium nitrate (splitting 70 cm -1 ) 
and silver nitrate (slightly over 100 cm* 1 ). There is an expectation in the latter that 
as with the silver halides there may be some component of co-ordination in the crystal 
structure, so that the splitting may actually reflect this. Mercuric nitrate monohydrate, 
however, which might perhaps also be assumed to have some co-ordinate properties, 
has a splitting about that of magnesium nitrate. The hexahydrated zinc nitrate and 
the tetrahydrated cadmium nitrate show very low splittings, even less than that of 
lithium nitrate. These might represent, by our criteria, ionic nitrate in nearly 
symmetrical crystal lattice positions. 

With these exceptions, however, the largest number of entries in Table 2 show 
characteristically much higher splittings of 03 , in solid states and in concentrated 
aqueous solutions, as well as in TBP solution. Strikingly, in most instances the 
maximum splittings in the solid state are not significantly different from those for 
the TBP solution. Metals represented are transition elements with incomplete 
{/-shells, rare earths, and members of the last row of the periodic table. 

Anydrous cupric nitrate is known to be blue and volatile, 1 Q*> and presumably 
nitrate groups are multiply co-ordinated to the copper. In the solid state the spectrum 
is not significantly different from that of the solution of cupric nitrate in TBP, which 
in turn has a 03 splitting not significantly greater than for the hydrated solids, or the 
concentrated aqueous solution. Recent structural studies show the nitrates in 
crystalline anhydrous Cu(N 0 3 )2 to be largely ionic, and only fractionally covalently 
held.< 2 *» 

The rare-earths are poor complex-formers among cations, and the nitrate ion 
is considered to be a poor complexing group in general. Yet in the solid state there 
is indication that hydrated cerous nitrate shows splittings approaching that of the 
solution of cerous nitrate in tributyl phosphate, and not much short of the splittings 
shown by the known complexes such as green chromic nitrate, or the solid hexa- 
nitratocerate salt. In fact, the 03 splittings for these known complexes cannot be 
differentiated from the solution or the solid phase splittings of salts for which one is 
reasonably certain that the solid phase does not in fact contain such defined complex 
groupings, and for which the solid shows every normal indication of behaving as 
a traditional ionic lattice material. Further, the solutions, which we know contain 
single molecules with anions co-ordinated to cation, show almost identical splitting 
spectra. 

(2 *> C. C. Addison and B. J. Hathaway, Proc. Chem. Soc. 19 (1959). 
l2#) S. C. Wallmark, Proc. Chem. Soc. 311 (1959). 
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IHat some sort of interaction may exist between anion and cation in crystals, 
without involving direct consideration of bonding between them, is indicated by the 
mwfuinww of ligandfield theory, which has been applied widely to the description of 
compounds of cations with nonbonding ^/-electrons. Thus, the easily distinguishable 
appearance of the fully hydrated perchlorate, nitrate and chloride of Co(II) could 
probably be ascribed to crystal field symmetry effects, without considering detailed 
differences in orbital interaction of the ions. On the other hand, even in a matrix 
such as MgO, a detailed analysis* 30 * of the paramagnetic resonance and optical 
absorption spectra of Ni(II) shows that some of the d-electrons must spend almost 
one-fourth their time on the surrounding oxygen atoms, rather than entirely on the 
Ni, a symptom of bonding. Ligand-field theory in general gracefully avoids this 
complication by allowing it to be absorbed into parameters which are adjusted for 
fit to data. However, it has not to our knowledge been pointed out previously that 
inter-ionic interactions in normal crystals are sufficient to affect die vibrational 
spectrum of complex groups such as the nitrate ion not only to an extent greater than 
might be expected for purely electrostatic interaction, but to an extent almost identical 
with that for the co-ordinately bound group in free solution. In the case of 
C 0 Cl 2 * 6 H 20 , it has been shown* 31 * that the structural unit is not the CO(H 20 ) 6 2+ Cl 2 
which would be anticipated, but (C0Cl2(H20)4)'2H20. Detailed structures on 
nitrates might show correlations with the degree of cation influence on spectrum. 

SUMMARY 

It has been shown that when a wide variety of nitrate salts are dissolved in 
solvents such as tributyl phosphate, the nitrate ions are largely held co-ordinately 
by the cation, and the infra-red vibration spectrum of the nitrate shows characteristic 
changes. A survey of the literature on both infra-red and Raman spectra of nitrates 
shows that even in the crystalline state many nitrates show alterations of the vibra¬ 
tional spectrum hardly distinguishable from those shown by the TBP solutions. 
Implications for the ion interactions both in solution and in the crystalline state 
are discussed. 

*30) w. Low, Am. N.T. Acad. Sci. 72, 69 (1958). 

* 3 t) E. V. Stroganov, 1.1. Kozhina and S. N. Andreev, Vestnik Leningrad Univ. 13, No. 10, 

Ser. Fit. iKhint., No. 2,109-16; Chem. Abstr. 52, 17880 f (1958). 
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PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF THE SINGLE 
CRYSTALLINE ABr-TYPE SELENIDES AND TELLURIDES 
OF NIOBIUM, TANTALUM, MOLYBDENUM AND 

TUNGSTEN* 

L. H. Brdcner 

P i g ments Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 

C Received 7 August 1961 ; in revised form 25 September 1961) 

Abstract—The ABrtype selenides and tellurides of niobium, tantalum, molybdenum and 
tungsten have been prepared in single crystalline form by means of transport reactions. 
Lattice parameters were determined on the basis of single crystal patterns and are given 
for the eight compounds. Pertinent thermoelectric parameters, such as electrical resistivity, 
Seebeck coefficient and thermal conductivity were measured on compacted polycrystalline 
aggregates and are given together with the calculated “Figure of Merit”. 

The recent resurgence of interest in the phenomenon of thermoelectricity has initiated 
a rather detailed study of practically all metal tellurides and selenides from lithium to 
uranium. It appeared that the group Va and Via compounds, particularly those 
of niobium, tantalum, molybdenum and tungsten, had been somewhat neglected 
during these investigations. The reason for this may be the fact that the selenides 
and tellurides of these metals thermally dissociate rather than melt and therefore 
pose a problem with regard to the preparation of single crystalline material. It is 
probably for this same reason that the structural parameters of only four of the eight 
compounds have been reported in the literature. Only the X-ray work on WTe 2 
was based on a single crystal, which was found by Knop and Haraldsen (1) in an 
otherwise polycrystalline reaction product. Crystallographic parameters have also 
been reported for WSe 2 by Glemser et alS 2 >: for TaTe 2 by Ukrainsku et al Q>: and 
for MoTe 2 by Puotinen and Nbwnham< 4 >. MoSe 2 has been described by 
Wendehorst (5) , TaSe 2 by Ariya (6 > and an undefined niobium selenide was men¬ 
tioned by Bolton < 7 >. Electrical properties have only been investigated for the Ta/Te 
system by Ukrainsku et al. It was therefore our intention to attempt the prepara¬ 
tion of all eight compounds in single crystalline form and to determine their structural 
and electrical properties. 

* Parts of this Paper have been presented at the XVIII th International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry at Montreal, Canada. 

(1> O. Knop and H. Haraldsbn, Canad. J. Chem. 34, 1142-45 (1956). 

® O. Glemser, H. Sauer and P. KOnio, Z. Anorg. Chem. 257, 241-46 (1948). 

(1> Yu. M. Ukrainsku, L. M. Kovba, Yu. P. Simanon and A. V. Novoselova, Russian J. 
Inorg. Chem. 4, 1305-6 (1959). 

(4> D. Puotinbn and R. E. Newnham, Acta Cryst. 14, 691-2 (1961). 

«> E. Wbndbhorst, Z. Anorg. Chem. 173,268-72 (1928). 

(t> S. M. Ariya, A. I. Zaslavsku and 1.1. Matveeva, Zh. Obseh. Khim. 26,2373 (1956). 
w W. von Bolton, Z. Elektrochem. 15, 145-49 (1907). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

1, Preparation and analysis 

The standard experimental technique for the preparation of all polycrystalline com¬ 
pounds was to seal the constituent elements, weighed to the nearest milligr am, into a quartz 
ampoule, 15 mm diameter, 20 cm long, under a vacuum of mm Hg. The com¬ 
pounds were of the best commercially available purity, usually 99*9%+ and were not given 
any special purification treatment prior to the reaction. Charges of about 20 g were fired 
at 600-700°C for 10-15 hr, after which time usually a black-looking, free-flowing reaction 
product was obtained that could be remixed easily inside the quartz tube by shaking. A 
second firing at 1000-1200°C for another 10-15 hr assured completeness of the reaction and 
a homogeneous polycrystalline product of grey metallic lustre was obtained. 

For the preparation of single crystalline material a portion (about 5-10 g) of this primary 
reaction product was again charged into a quartz tube together with about 1-3 mg of iodine 
in the case of Kb, Ta and W, or bromine in the case of Mo. No transport of MoTe* was 
observed when iodine was used. Bromine, however, was successfully used for the transport 
of all compounds. The quartz tube was placed into a double wound 1 in. diameter furnace. 
With one end at 900°C, the other at 700°C, transport proceeded from the hot to the cold end 
according to the probable reaction: 

NbTe2{*)+5/2 12 (e) \ — X Nbl3(«) + 2 Te^) 

This is in concordance with the experience of Schafer ( 8) , who transported CrTe via 

CrTe + I 2 -►Crfe + 0*5 Te 2 over a temperature drop from 1025 to 850°C. The only 

metal which apparently did not form a volatile iodide, under the reaction conditions was 
molybdenum, and the transport with bromine probably took place via MoBr 3 or MoBr 4 . 

Quantities up to 10 g could be transported during some 10-15 hr. The brightly shining 
crystals with edges up to 5 mm usually had the shape of flat hexagonal plates. In the case 
of WTC 2 both needles and plates were observed. The compositional character of the 
transported crystals was established both by X-ray and chemical analysis. Selenium can 
be determined by completely oxidizing the corresponding selenide and vaporizing selenium 
in form of Se02 at about 350-400°C. This effects a rather clean separation from the remain¬ 
ing metal oxides. Tellutium was determined by precipitation as such with SO 2 after the 
corresponding telluride had been brought into solution with a mixture of HNO 3 /HCI and 
a few drops of HF. In most cases, however, only the metals were determined: niobium and 
tantalum with cupferron, molybdenum by precipitation with H 2 S and subsequent conversion 
into M 0 O 3 , and tungsten with cinchonine. Within the analytical error, the metal content 
of all transported compounds agreed with theory and we shall therefore only give one typical 
result: Found: Ta, 53-31; Se, 47*02%. Calc, for TaSe 2 : Ta, 53*39; Se, 46*61%. 

2. Crystallographic characterization 

X-ray powder diffraction patterns were taken with a Philips 114*6 mm diameter .camera 
at 25°C. The samples were sealed in 0 *2 mm diameter Lindemann glass capillaries and were 
exposed to the Kx radiation of copper (A= 1*5418 A) for between 5-8 hr. For the single 
crystal patterns, Weissenberg, Sauter-Schiebold and precession camera techniques were used. 
Densities were determined by vacuum distilling CCU onto the sample contained in a 5 ml 
pycnometer. Table 1 summarizes some of the crystallographic data. The parameters given 
can be considered accurate to ±0*005 A. 

The parameters for WTe 2 had been reported earlier in the literature by Knop and 
HaraldsenO), those of WS ©2 by Glbmsbr et al (2) , those of MoT ©2 by Puotinen and 
Newnham ( 4) and we are in good agreement with those data; TaTe 2 was reported by 
Ukrain3 KU< 3) as orthorhombic pseudohexagonal with 

a Q » 6*41 5 kX; b Q « 10*9o kX; c„ = 6*68 kX. 

It is apparent that a, x V3 and b 0 correspond to our a. and our c* is three times the value of 
c. given in reference 

<*> H. Schafer and T. P. £>ismukes, Chemtsche Transportreaktionen , p. 66 (1961). Velog 
der Chemie, Weinheim, Bergstrasse, West Germany. We thank Prof. Schafer for the 
opportunity of having read the manuscript in advance of publication. 
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Table 2.—CkmALLoo&APHic parameters of the 
AB (A=Nb, Ta; B=Sc, Te) compounds 


Compound 

a. (A) 

c. (A) 

Space group 

NbSc 

3-437 

13-030 

D\ k -P€ l !mmc 

NbTe 

10-904 

20-119 


TaSe 

3-425 

12-746 

D^P^/mmc 

TaTe 

10-904 

20-102 

Djj— 


In the case of niobium and tantalum we also prepared the monochakogenides and on 
the basis of powder patterns the parameters summarized in Table 2 were obtained. 

It appears that the parameters of these monochalcogenides are essentially identical 
with those of the corresponding diselenides and ditellurides, and we may deal with a case 
timilflr to the one Ehruch< 9 > observed for the TiTe/TiTe 2 system, where he established 
a continuous transition from the nickel-arsenide structure of TiTe to the cadmium iodide 
structure of TiTe 2 . 

Contrary to the dichalcogenides, which exhibited metallic lustre, these mono-compounds 
were usually black and in some cases even pyrophoric. We therefore did not investigate 
these compositions to the same extent as the di-compounds and even the presented para¬ 
meters should only be considered as preliminary results. 

3. Electrical properties and thermal conductivity 

Since our original objective was to evaluate the title compounds as possible thermo¬ 
electric materials, we determined the pertinent parameters, namely, electrical resistivity p 
(12 cm), Seehbck coefficient S (jiV/°Q and thermal conductivity k (W°Oi cm' 1 ) in order 
to be able to compute a “Figure of Merit”, given by Z = S 2 p- l K~K The samples used for 
the electrical measurements were bars, i in. x i in. x 2 in., which were cold pressed at 80,000- 
100,000 lb in ~ 2 and subsequently sintered at 600-800°C for 10-15 hr. The green densities 
of the as-pressed bars were usually 85-88 per cent, of the theoretical value and increased only 
slightly upon sintering. In one case (NbTe 2 ) it was demonstrated that hot pressing at 
1000 D C under inert conditions can produce specimens of greater than 98 per cent density. 
The samples for thermal conductivity were l in. diameter x 1 in. long cylinders, pressed and 
prepared in the same fashion as described for the bars. 

The d.c. resistivities were measured by the two-point method, using a standard 
0*01 ft resistance, al}V battery as power source, and determining the potential drop with 
a Leeds and Northrup Type K2 Potentiometer. The surface of the bar was checked for 
homogeneity with a four-point probe, which indicated that there was a 5-10 per cent scatter. 
The resistivity measurements should therefore be considered reliable only within these 
limitations. Resistivities were determined at room temperature and at liquid nitrogen 
temperature. The data are summarized in Table 3. These data, as well as the thermal 
conductivity data are characteristic only of the direction in which they have been measured. 
This statement is necessary because later studies on solid solutions of these compounds 
indicated that even in the powder compacts a very pronounced anisotropy of properties, 
both electrical and thermal, does exist 

The Seebeck coefficient was measured with a Type K2 Potentiometer in combination 
with a galvanometer. Thermal EMF was generated by butting the bars between two copper 
Mocks, turned from the same piece of stock, one of which was heated by means of a heating 
tape, the other, water-cooled by a coil soldered onto the block. The temperature gradient 
was measured by means of two thermocouples located in holes drilled to the centre of the bar 
immediately behind the contact faces. The data which were obtained in reference to copper 
and were corrected to absolute values are given together with the resistivity values in Table 3. 
The numbers can be considered accurate to ±10 per cent, which was the maximum scatter 
experienced in running 5 as a function of temperature. 

<»> P. Ehrlich, Z. Anorg. Chem. 260, 1-18 (1949). 
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Thermal conductivity was measured at elevated temperatures by the technique described 
by Kb«3BRyU<». The test cylinder was sandwiched between two standard alumina rods of the 
same dimensions, which were obtained from the Norton Company and had a reported thermal - 
conductivity <dver the investigated temperature range of 0-02 W°0 1 cm -1 . As soon as the 
thermal current was established as equal through both standards, the thermal current through 
the sandwiched unknown, together with the temperature difference, gave the thermal coo* 
ductivity. The room temperature values were obtained by extrapolation from the lowest 
point of the measurement, which usually was obtained at 50-80°C. Accuracy cannot be 
claimed better than ±20 per cent 

The AT across the sample was kept between 10-20°C. The data are summarised 
together with the electrical parameters in Table 3. 

For NbSe 2 the Seebeck coefficient stayed constant over the measured temperature 
range (25-130°C for T.*.)- NbTe 2 changed type from p to n at an average temperature 
of about 80°C and the Seebeck coefficient increased from this temperature on. We therefore . 
measured all three properties (5, p, k) for NbTe 2 as a function of temperature and the results 
are represented by Fig. 1. 



Fro. 1.—Thermoelectric properties of NbTe 2 
as a function of temperature 


The Seebeck coefficient for MoTe 2 and WSe 2 increased with rising temperature, whereas 
the Seebeck coefficient for MoSe 2 decreased over the same measured temperature range. 
WTe 2 repeatedly exhibited the behaviour represented by Fig. 2. A change of type from 
n to p occurred usually at a mean temperature of about 100°C. 

,,M J. France. and W. D. Kinoery, J. Amer. Ceram. Soc. 37, No. 2, 80-84 (1954). 
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TEMPERATURE, *C 

Fro. 2.—See beck coefficient, as a function of 
temperature for \VTe 2 


DISCUSSION 

It is apparent from the data presented in Table 3 that electronically we are dealing 
with two classes of materials: the semiconductors MoSe2, MoTe2 and WSe2 and the 
metal-like conductors NbSe 2 , TaSe 2 NbTe2 and TaTe 2 , with \VTe2Jtaking a somewhat 
intermediate position. If one assumes all metals to be in the quadrivalent state, 
this can be explained on the grounds that the Va group elements would have a free 
electron contributing to the metal-like conductivity, whereas the paired electrons of 
the Via Group elements are more difficult to promote into the conduction band. 
It is interesting to note the large difference in the properties of MoTe2 and WTe2 
(see Table 3 ). In view of the fact that we are dealing with different structures, this 
is of course not necessarily surprising, even if the chemical formulas appear to be 
similar: cf. the pair grey tin-metallic tin which demonstrates the effect of structural 
differences on solid state properties in its most extreme form. 

Since the discussed compounds are either isomorphic or very closely related 
structurally, it should be of particular interest to prepare solid solutions between the 
electronically different materials and thus possibly find compositions of improved 
electrical characteristics, particularly with respect to the Figure of Merit. This 
concept is presently being pursued, and the results on systems such as M0.Nb1-.Te2 
or.W. Taj_.Se2 will be the subject of a future publication. 

Acknowledgement —The author gratefully acknowledges the cooperation of Dr. G. Teufer 
of the Engineering Research Laboratory, who determined all X-ray parameters. 
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REACTIONS OF CO-ORDINATED LIGANDS—IV 

SYNTHESIS OF IRON ISONTRILE COMPLEXES BY THE 
TRANSALKYLATION REACTION 

W. Z. Heldt 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 

Explosives Department, Experimental Station Laboratory 

(Received 11 September 1961) 

Abstract— When tetrabenzylisocyano iron (II) cyanide or cyanopentabenzylisocyano iron 
(II) bromide is heated with an alkyl halide (R'X) and if the benzylhalide formed is continu¬ 
ously removed during the reaction, products of the general formulae (R’NC)*(C«HjCHjNC)/ 
FeCNX (x +y =5) (X =halogen); (R’NQsFeBrz and (R’NC> 4 Fe(CN )2 are formed. 

Iron isonitrile complexes are prepared by: 

(1) addition of isontriles to iron II salts such as Fe (Cl04)2 **) 

(2) addition of isonitriles to iron carbonyls, ® and 

(3) alkylation of ferro-cyanides with alkylhalides (3 >, or alkyl sulphates* 1 *) 
Few alkyl isonitriles were prepared having substituent groups in the alkyl chain 

probably because of the poor synthetic methods available for their preparation/ 4 ) 
No iron (II) complexes of substituted alkyl isonitriles appear to have been prepared 
thus far/ 1 *) This paper reports a new, relatively simple method for the preparation 
of a wide variety of alkyl isonitrile complexes. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Reaction of (CsHjCHzNQsFeCNBr (I) with p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide 

To 15-4 g (0 02 mole) of (C«HsCH 2 NQsFeCNBr (I) was added 230 g (01 mole) of 
p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide. The reaction mixture was well mixed and was then dry 
distilled at 4 mm, the pot-temperature of the reaction vessel being held at 95-120°C. During 
a period of 70 min, 8-3 g (OOS mole) of benzyl bromide distilled over, identified by its b.p. 
and infra-red spectrum. The residue from the distillation, a brown oil, 28 *6 g, was dissolved 
in chloroform and was then chromatographed on 300 g of alumina suspended in chloroform. 
The column was washed with 7 x 50 ml of chloroform, 5 x 50 ml of 50 per cent chloroform 
acetone, 3 x 50 ml acetone, 3 X 50 ml 50 per cent acetone-methanol and finally with 6 X 50 ml 
of methanol. Three distinct compounds were eluted; Fraction 1,10-5 g with chloroform; 
Fraction n, 9-5 g, with acetone and acetone-methanol; and Fraction III, 3-7 g, with 
methanol. 

Fractions II and III were combined and were fractionally crystallized from methyl 
ethyl ketone (250 ml). The less soluble fractions (A) 2-5 g, were recrystallized once more 
from chloroform-carbon tetrachloride and were dried at 100°C/l-0 mm, melting at 
234-237*5°C. Found: C, 58-86; H, 4-68; N, 8-11; Fe, 5-74; Br, 8-01. Calc, for 
(p-CH 3 OCOC 6 H 4 CH 2 NC)jFeCNBr: C, 59-03; H, 4-37; N, 8-10; Fe, 5-38; Br, 7 70%. 

(1 * (a) L. Malatbsta, Isocyanide Complexes of Metals, Progress in Inorganic Chemistry. 
(Edited by F. A. Cotton) p. 283. Interscienoe, New York (1959). 

(b) L. Malatbsta and A. Saccxj, Ann. Chim. 43,622 (1953). 

(2) w. Hieber and D. von Pioenot, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 89,193, 610, 616 (1956). 

(a) E. O. J. Hartley and H. M. Powell, /. Chem. Soc. 101 (1933). 

(4 > (a) I. Urn and R. Meyr, Angew. Chem. 70, 702 (1958); 

(b) H. R. Hertur and E. 3. Corey, J. Org. Chem. 23,1221 (1958). 
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The infra-red spectrum of this material was nearly identical with that of 
/KCHj0CC)C*H4CHiNC)5FeCNBr H20,<« m.p. 185-186-2°C, although the large dis¬ 
crepancies of the melting points of the monohydrate with the nohhydrated form are of 
interest. When samples of both compounds were mixed and dried at 100°C/10 mm for a 
prolonged time, the mixed melting point was 232-236°C, i.e., there was no melting point 
depression. 

From the mother liquors of Fraction A there crystallized upon reduction of the volume 
of solvent a material. Fraction B, 1-5 g. After one recrystallization from methyl ethyl 
ketone this material melted at 141-142-5°C. Found: C, 61 -09; 61'29; H, 4-61, 4'44; 
N, 8*93, 9-01; Fe, 6-00, 5-91; Br.9-81. 


Calc, for 


'(p-CH 30 COC«H 4 CH 2 NO 3 

(C«sH 3 CH 2 NC) 2 


FeCNBr: 


C, 61-25; H, 4-48; N, 912; Fe, 6-06; Br, 8-67%. 

Infra-red (KBr): 3-40 (j), 4-45 (vs), 4-72 (vs), 5-78 (vs), 618 (s), 6-32 (w), 6-68 (tv), 
6-88 (s), 6-98 (vs), 7 08 (s), 7-42 (s), 7-62 (s), 7-82 (vs), 8-46 (s), 9 03 (vs), 9 82 (s), 10-38 (s), 
12-00 (tv), 12-55 (tv), 13-35 (tv), 14-35 (s), p. 

Further reduction of the mother liquors of Fraction B yielded C, 2-0 g. After one 
recrystailization from methyl ethyl ketone this material melted at 123-126°C. Found: C,58*79; 
H, 4-80; N, 89-5; Fe. 5-89; Br, 9-01. 


Calc, for 


r 


(C6H5CH2N0 


L(p-CH 3 OCOC«H 4 CH 2 NC )4 


] 


FeCNBr*H 2 0: 


C, 58*99; H, 4-55; N, 8 42; Fe, 5*60; Br, 8*01 %. 

Except for a strong OH band at 2*92/4, the infra-red spectrum of the latter materials 
was practically identical with Fraction I of the following experiment. 


Reaction of tetrabenzylisocyano iron {II) cyanide {II) with p-carbometkoxybenzyl bromide 

To 11*5 g (0 05 mole) of p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide were added 5*6 g (0 01 mole) 
of II, m.p. 229-230°C. The reaction mixture was well mixed and was dry-distilled under a 
vacuum of 5*0 mm and an oil-bath temperature of 135-162°C. After 2*0 ml of benzyl bro¬ 
mide (b.p. 78-80°C/5*0 mm) had distilled over, the dry-distillation was discontinued. The 
distillation residue was dissolved in chloroform and was chromatographed on 450 g of 
alumina suspended in chloroform. The column was washed with 700 ml of 50 per 
cent acetone-chloroform, 150 ml of acetone and finally with 350 ml of 50 per cent 
acetone-methanol. Two fractions were eluted: Fraction I with acetone-chloroform, 
2-14 g; and Fraction II with acetone-methanol, 4*9 g. Fraction I was recrystallized from 
methanol and methyl ethyl ketone. After several recrystallizations from these solvents 
the compound melted at 226-230°C (dried at 100°C/1-0 mm). Found: C,"60*85; 
H, 5*42; N, 8*59; Fe, 5*21; Br, 8*54. 

C, 60*07; H, 4*43; N, 8*58; Fe, 5*70; Br, 8*16%. 

Infra-red (KBr): 2-92 {w), 3*40 (m), 4*56 (vs), 4*70 (s), 5*79 (vs), 6-18 (s), 6*32 {w\ 
6*68 (>v), 6*96 (s), 7*05 (s), 7*45 (m), 7-61 (m), 7*80 (w\ 8 07 (m), 8*46 (m), 9*00 (s), 9*82 {m\ 
10*35 (*i), 11*98 (w) t 14*40 {m) /*. 

Reaction of II with OL-bromo-p-xylene 

To 11*5 g.(Q*02 mole) of II, m.p. 229-230°C were added 20 5 g (0*11 mole) of a-bromo- 
P-xylene. The reactants were well mixed and were dry-distilled at 8 mm, maintaining the 
oil-bath temperature at 125°C. After 20 min, 8 ml of a material distilled over b.p. 85-8778 
mm. The infra-red spectrum of the distillate indicated a mixture of benzyl bromide and 
a-bromo-p-xylene, the latter being by far the major constituent in the reaction mixture. 
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The residue was taken up in chloroform and was crystallized from chloroform-carbon 
tetrachloride. A white material crystallized out, m.p. 130-134°C. After several men 
recrystallizatkms from methyl ethyl ketone it had a m.p. 135-136 5°C. Pound: C, 56*55;. 

H, 5*W; N, 1107; Fe, 6-68; Br, 9*94. 

Calc, for r^^^^lFcCNBr: - 

l C 6 H 5 CH 2 NC J 

C, 67 25; H, 5*39; N, 10*47; Fe, 6*96; Br, 9*95%., ,i 

Infra-red (KBr): 2*90 (w), 3*30 (s\ 3*42 (a), 3*50 (4 4*56 (vs), 4*71 (*), 6*10 (s), 6*25 ( w ), 

6*45 (a), 7*08 (5), 7*25 (w), 7*42 (a), 7*60 (w), 8*05 (w\ 8*35 (w) 9 845 (w), 8*95 (w), 9*62 <w), 

9*81 (w), 1040 (w), 11*93 (*), 1245 (a), 12*62 (j), 13*33 (j) 13*79 (m) t 14 40 

This material depressed the melting point of (/^HsQH^HiNOsFeCNBr-HsO^l 
upon admixture. 

Partial transalkylation of l with ct-bromo-p-xykne ' 

To 22*8 g (0*03 mole) of I were added 22*5 g (0*12 mole) of a-bromo-p-xyteoe. The 
reactants were heated and stirred overnight on a steambath in a vessel dosed by a calcium 
chloride tube and were dry-distilled at 6-9 mm pressure and an oil-bath temperature of 
115-117°G After 11 min, 3*5 ml of distillate, b.p. 82~84°C were collected. Infra-red 
spectrum of the distillate indicated a mixture of a-bromo-p«xylene and benzyl bromide. 

The residue was then crystallized from chloroform-carbon tetrachloride, yielding ca. 5 g 
of (p-CH 3 C«H 4 CH 2 NQ 5 FeCNBr*H 20 , identified by mixed melting point with a reference 
sample and by its infra-red spectrum. (5) 

Reaction of I with ot-bromo-o-xylene 

To 15*2 g (0*02 mole) of I were added 22*0 g (0*12 mole) of ot-bromo-o-xylene and the 
reaction mixture was dry distilled under 9 mm and an oil bath temperature of 120°C. After 
43 min there distilled 13 ml of a material, b.p. 84-86°C. The distillate was identified by 
infra-red as a mixture of ot-bromo-o-xylene, benzyl bromide (about 20-35 per cent) and a 
nonidendfied isonitrile (about 5 per cent). The residue from the distillation was then 
crystallized from methyl ethyl ketone. After several crystallizations a material was obtained 
with a melting point of 235-237°C. This material did not depress, upon admixture, the 
melting point of the previously prepared (o-CH 3 C 6 H 4 CH 2 NC) 4 Fe(CN )2 and the infra-red 
spectra of these two materials were superimposable. 


Reaction of p-nitrobenzyl bromide with I 

To 22*8 g (0*03 mole) of I were added 25 g (0*12 mole) of p-nitrobenzyl bromide. The 
reactants were well mixed and were distilled under 6 mm Hg and an oil bath temperature of 
115-141°C. A total of 3 *5 ml of distillate was collected. The distillate consisted solely of benzyl 
bromide, i.e. the reaction proceeded to about 20 per cent completion. The brown residue in the 
distillation flask was then chromatographed in the usual fashion on alumina suspended in 
chloroform. The column was washed with 850 ml of chloroform, 5 x 250 ml 50 per cent 
acetone-chloroform, 4 X 250 ml of acetone, 7 x 250 ml of acetone-methanol and finally with 
2 x 250 ml of methanol. Fraction I, 12*3 g was eluted with chloroform, and was identified 
as starting material (i.e., 50 per cent recovery), Fraction II, 13 *7 g was eluted with 50 per cent 
chloroform-acetone and acetone; and Fraction III, 18 *7 g, with 50 per cent acetone-methanol. 

Infra-red spectrum of Fraction II (CHC1 3 ): 3 *00 (a), 3 45 (a), 4*58 (va), 4*72 (w) 9 6*25 (w), 
6*58 (a), 6*72 (m), 6*92 (m), 6*98 ( m\ 745 Car). 8*10-8*35 (m), 1445 ( s ) p . The infra-red 
spectrum of this material indicates definitely an isonitrile complex. All attempts to crys¬ 
tallize this fraction remained unsuccessful. 


Fraction III was crystallized from acetone yielding 8-7 g of a solid (Fraction A). After 
several recrystallizations from methanol-methyl ethyl ketone, the melting point of this solid 
was 139-143°C. Found: C, 57*87, 57*83; H, 448,449; N, 13*44,134!; Fe, 6*60; Br, 944. 




Infrared (Kfir); 3-00 (w\ 3-40 (#), 4*58 (vs), 4-72 (w), 625 (m), 6-58 (s), 7-00 (m\ 710 
On), 7-45 (»X 8-20-8-30 broad (s), 14-45 (s)(L 

From the mother liquors of Fraction A there crystallized 5-0 g of a yellow material 
which was very soluble in methyl ethyl ketone. After several recrystallizations and drying, 
this material melted at 85-88'C. Found: C, 46-88, 46-92; H, 3-93, 3-69; N, 12-59, 12-32; 
Fe, 5-14; Br. 13-50. 

C, 47-18; H, 3-46; N, 12-38; Fe, 5*48; Br, 15-70%. 

Infra red (KBr): 2-90 (s\ 4-54 (vs), 4-72 (w), 6-22 (i), 6-58 (vs), 6-69 (h>), 6-88 (w), 7-44 
(vs), 9-02 (tv), 9-85 (tv), 11-65 (tv), 12-55 (tv), 13-65 (s), 14-40 (s) fi. 

The appearance of a cyanide band at 4-72p, which is found to be typical of a cyanide 
group, makes a structural assignment of this compound uncertain. 


Calc, for 


FeCNBrHrO: 


Reaction of l with fi-naphthyl bromomethane 

To 15-5 g (0-02 mole) of I were added 18-00 g (0-08 mole) of /7-naphthyl bromomethane, 
rap. 44-45°, which was prepared according to the procedure of Schulze* 4 *. The well- 
mixed reaction mixture was then dry-distilled at 115-130°C and 2-0 mm vacuum. A total 
of 9-9 ml, 13-1 g (0-076 mole) of benzyl bromide was collected, identified by its infra-red 
spectrum and boiling point. The distillation residue was dissolved in chloroform and was 
chromatographed as usual on 450 g of alumina. Two distinct compounds were eluted: 
Fraction I, 7-45 g with acetone; and Fraction II, 6-4 g, with 50 per cent acetone-methanol. 
Fraction I was recrystallized several times from methyl ethyl ketone, and melted after drying 
at 165-167°C. Found: C, 71-31; H, 4-85; N, 8-79; Fe, 5-92; Br, 7-98. Calc, for (/J-Qo 
HTCHjNQsFeCNBr-HrO: C, 72-12; H, 4-66; N, 826; Fe, 5-49; Br, 7-87. 

IP-QoHtCHjNCV 
CsHsCHjNC 
C, 70-96; H, 4-60; N, 8-71; Fe, 5-79; Br, 828%. 

Infra-red (KBr): 2-90 (*v), 3-35 (m), 3-40 (m), 4-55 («), 4-72 (s), 620 (*v), 6-30 (m), 
6-62 (s), 6-60 (s), 6-89 (s), 6-99 (s), 728 (r), 7-50 (r), 7-85 (s), 8-95 (*v), 9-85 (w), 10-42 (w), 
10-55 (w), 1125 (w). 11-70 (s), 12-25 (vs), 13-00 (w), 1320 (s), 13-40 (vs), 14-45 (s) ft. 

Fraction II was crystallized several times from methyl ethyl ketone and melted at 
216-218°C after drying at 100°C/1-0 mm. Found: C, 69-58; H, 4-39; N, 9-76; Fe. 6-94. 

OCjoHtCHzNQzI 
(C«HsCH2 NC) 3 
C, 69-43; H, 4-64; N, 9-91; Fe,~65-9%. 

The infra-red spectrum (KBr) of Fraction II was almost identical with that of Fraction I; 
here the 2-90/t band is very weak; the isonitrile band is split slightly into two bands: 4*52 p 
and 4*57#t, 


/x' 

[° 


Calc, for 


FeCNBr: 


Reaction of l with CL-bromoacetophenone 

To 15*5 g (0*02 mole) of I were added 16*4 g (0*082 mole) of a-bromoacetophenone, 
the reaction mixture was well mixed, fused and dry-distilled at 2-8 mm and an oil-bath 
temperature of 135-140°C. After heating for 90 min at this temperature, 2*5 ml of dis¬ 
tillate (b.p. 42-60°C) were collected and the reaction was discontinued. The infra-red 
spectrum of the distillate indicated benzyl bromide as the major constituent and 
acetophenone, probably an impurity in the commercial a-bromoacetophenone. The 
residue of the distillation was dissolved in chloroform and was chromatographed on neutral 
alumina suspended in chloroform. The column was then washed with 6 x 50 ml of chloro¬ 
form, 13x SQ^ml of 50 per cent chloroform-acetone, 3 x50 ml of acetone, 12x50 ml of 
50 per cent acetone-methanol and finally with 7 x 50 ml of methanol. Two fractions were 
eluted: with chloroform) Fraction I, 25*3 g and with 50 per cent chloroform-acetone, 
Fraction II, 7*6 g. Fraction I was crystallized from methyl ethyl ketone, m.p. 105-120°C. 
After several recrystallizations from methyl ethyl ketone and drying at 25°C/1 mm, the 
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osteal malted »t 219-220*C. Found: C, 57-05; 57-35, H, 3-96, 4-00; N, 7-72, 7*70; 
Ft, 5*1; halogen, 17-56. Calc, for (C^jCOCHjNQjFeBr*; C, 5741; H, 3-75; N.744; 
R, 5-93; Br, 16-98%. 

Infra-red (KBr): 2-95 (w), 340 (A 3-50 (s), 3-75 (A 4-52 (A 4-60 (vs), 5-99 (#X 6-15 (*X 
6-25 (A 6480*), 6-80 (w), 6-89 (m), 745 (A 7-80 (s), 8-35 («X 8-85 (a), 8-92 <*A 9-0S4A 
915 (A 940 (a), 9-85 (A 10-60 (vs), 10-80 (s), 13-20 (vs), 1340 (a), 13-60 (a), 13*90 (A 
14-05 0A14-35 (vaX 14-60 (i») fL 


Reaction of I with hexadecyl iodide 

To 11 -5 g (0-015 mole) of I were added 42 g (0-12 mole) of hexadecyl iodide (Eastman 
Chem. Co.) and the reaction mixture was distilled at an oil-bath temperature of 120-156°C 
under 0*5 mm vacuum. After 98 min there distilled at 44-46° C, 3 ml of a yellowish liquid. 
The infra-red spectrum of the distillate indicated the presence of benzyl bromide and 
hexadecyl iodide. 

Analysis of distillate: Br, 6-93; 1,47-18%. 

The reaction residue was then boiled with chloroform, the solution was filtered hot, 
whereby a Chloroform insoluble material. Fraction I, 0-69 g, m.p. 145-210°C was isolated. 
This material was recrystallized from methanol-chloroform; after drying at 25°C/l-0 mm 
it melted at 230-231 -5°C. Upon admixture of this material with (C«HsCH 2 NC) 4 Fe(CN )2 
the melting point was not depressed and the two materials showed identical infra-red spectra. 

The chloroform soluble material was cooled to room temperature and was chromat¬ 
ographed on 750 g of neutral alumina suspended in chloroform. The column was washed 
with 7x50 ml of chloroform, 6x50 ml 50 per cent chloroform-acetone, 10x50 ml of 
acetone, 13x50 ml 50 per cent acetone-methanol and 3x50 ml of methanol. Three 
fractions were eluted: {fraction 1,34 g a liquid, with chloroform and 50 per cent chloroform- 
acetone; Fraction n, 7-3 g a solid, m.p. 265-278, with acetone; and Fraction m, 6-6 g with 
50 per cent methanol-acetone and methanol. Fraction I seemed to consist mainly of 
hexadecyl iodide and hexadecyl or benzyl isonitrile as evidenced by a strong band at 4-58fL 
Fraction II was not processed any further. 

Fraction III was dissolved in about 100 ml of hot methyl ethyl ketone and was filtered. 
The methyl ethyl ketone insoluble material, Fraction IIIA was a compound melting at 
229-231-5°C, after drying in a vacuum oven. Found: C, 69-90, 69-77; H, 10-97, 10-93; 
N, 6-85, 6-65; Fe, 3-82; I, 8-34. Calc, for [CHjfCHs^CIfcNqjFeCNI: C, 70-46; H, 
11 -36; N, 5-73; Fe, 3-81; I, 8-66%. 

Infra-red (CHClj): 347 (vs), 3-51 (vs), 4-55 (vs), 4-72 (w), 6-31 (tv), 746 (tv), 8-12-8-30 
(w), 13-75 (m), 15-25 (w) ft. 

From the filtrates of compound Fraction IIIA there crystallized a yellow material. 
Fraction ULB; after several recrystallizations from methyl ethyl ketone, the material malted 
after drying at 90-5-93-0°C. Found: C, 68-94, 68-97; H, 11-26, 11-07; N, 6-10, 6-14; 
Fe, 4-37; I, 8-34. 


Calc, for 


'] 


FeCNI: 


["(CHj(CH2)i4CHjNQ4~| 

l G 5 H 5 CH 2 NC 

C, 69-44; H, 10-52; N, 6-31; Fe, 4-19; I, 9-53%. 

Infra-red (CHCla): 340 (vs), 4-57 (vs), 4-70 (s), 6-25 (tv), 6-70 (vs), 7-27 (s), 13-60 (s), 
14*40 (s) /i. Fraction IIIB gave a melting point depression with Fraction IIIA upon 
admixture. 


Reaction of 1 with 3-phenoxy-l-bromopropane 

To 15*0 g(002 mole) of I were added 37*6 g (0*12 mole) of 3-phenoxy-l-bromopropane 
and the reaction mixture was heated on a steam bath overnight ina reaction vessel closed by a 
calcium chloride drying tube. Subsequently, the reaction mixture was dry-distilled at 
6-9 mm the oil-bath temperature being kept at 134-160°C. After 40 min, 8 ml of liquid, 
b.p. 78-103°C (main fraction 78-79*0, distilled over. The infra-red spectrum of the distillate 
indicated a mixture of 3-phenoxy-l-bromopropane and benzyl bromide, the latter con¬ 
stituting about 90 per cent of the distillate. The pot-residue was dissolved in chl orofo rm 
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a pd wu chromatographed on a cohunn prepared from about 430 g of neutral alumina 
d atpeoiei in chloroform. The column was then washed with 4x90 ml of chloroform, 
7x50 ml of 50 per cent cfaknofonn-^cetone, 4x50 ml of acetone, 8x50 ml of 50 per cent 
acetone-methanol and finally with 7 x 50 ml of methanol. Three different fractions were 
eluted: Fraction 1,11*8 g with chloroform; Fraction n, 8*5 g with 50 per cent chloroform- 
acetone; and Fraction m with 4*9 g with 50 per cent acetone-methanol. All attempts 
to crystallize Fraction I, Fraction n, and Fraction in failed. Fraction II, a yellow oil, 
was dried for 60 hr at 25°C/1 *0 mm Hg and was then analysed. Found: C, 62*28; H, 6*10; 
N, 8*52; Fe, 6*19; Br, 8*00. Calc, for (CtHsOCHzCHsCHiNQsFeCNBr HjO: C, 62*13; 
H, 5*82; N, 8*53; Fe, 5*66; Br, 8*11%. 

Infra-red (CHClj): 2*95 (m), 3*40 (s), 4*53 (w), 4*73 (s), 6*28 (r), 6-72 (s), 6*84 (a), 
6*98 (a), 7*25 (m\ 7*50 (m), 7*80 (m), 8*10 (vs), 8*25 (vs), 8*56 (a), 9*25 (a), 9*56 (a), 10*38 (m), 
10*79 (m), 11*38 (m), 14 *40 (a) p. 


Reaction of I with \2-bromo-n-dodecanoic acid 

To 15*0 g (0*02 mole) of I were added 33*5 g (0*12 mole) of 12-bromo-n-dodecanoic 
add and the reaction mixture was dry-distilled at 1 <0 mm and 140°C oil-bath temperature 
in the usual fashion. After 90 min, 8 ml of benzyl bromide (11*6 g or 68 per cent conversion 
based on exchange of all benzyl groups), b.p. 40-42°C, distilled over as the sole product 
(identified by the infra-red spectrum of the distillate). The residue of the reaction was then 
extracted with ether to remove the unreacted 12-bromo-n-dodecanoic add. The ether 
insoluble material was dissolved in chloroform, was filtered several times through charcoal, 
ami was crystallized from chloroform methyl ethyl ketone. 

The material melted, after drying at 1 *0 mm Hg at 61-63°C. Found: C, 55*16; 55*34, 
55*61; H,8*81,8*95,8*95;N,5-65,5*45;Fe,3*68; Br,13*73. Calc.for(HCO i(CHi)ioCHiNC )5 
FeBr 2 *3H 2 0: C, 55*90; H, 8*20; N, 5*02; Fe, 3*99; Br, 11*45%. 

Infra-red (KBr): 2*95 (s), 3*26 (sh), 3*41 (vr), 3*51 (vs), 4*50 (w), 5*78 (vs), 6*81 (s), 
6*94 (w), 7*16 (w), 7*41 (w), 7-62 (w), 7*96 (w), 810 (w), 8*30 (w), 8*59 (s), 9*06 (w), 9*55 (w), 
11*26 (h-), 12*35 (w), 13*50 (w), 13*88 (tv) p. 


Simultaneous reaction of allyl bromide and p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide with K«Fe(CN)6. 

To 11*45 g (0*05 mole) of p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide and 6*05 g (0*05 mole) of 
allyl bromide were added 15*0 g (0*015 mole) of dry K 4 Fe(CN )6 and the reaction mixture 
was heated on the steam bath with stirring in a vessel closed by a calcium chloride tube for 
two days. The reaction mixture was then extracted with petroleum ether to remove the 
unreacted bromides. The petroleum ether insoluble material was extracted with boiling 
chloroform and the chloroform extracts were evaporated to dryness. All attempts to 
crystallize this material failed. Finally it was pressed on a day-plate and was crystallized 
yielding about 2*0g of a material melting at 220-230°C. After several more recrystallizations 
from carbon tetrachloride-chloroform the material melted at 233-237°C. The material 
did not depress, upon mixture, the melting point of (CH} 0 2 CC 6 H 4 CH 2 NQsFeCNBr*H 2 0 
and the infra-red spectra of these two materials were identical. 


Reaction of (C6HsCH 2 NQ«FeBr 2 with p-nitrobenzyl bromide 

To 6*75 g (7*2 mmole) of(C«HsCH 2 NQ6FeBr 2 were added 9*33 g (43 mmole) of p-nitro- 
benzyl bromide, the reaction mixture was well mixed and was distilled under reduced pressure 
at 1 *0 mm in the usual fashion. The reaction waa stopped after about 1 *5 ml of a liquid 
distilled over; the liquid was identified as benzyl bromide, (1 -5 ml = 2*15 g — 1*3 mmole of 
benzyl bromide or 18 per cent of total benzyl bromide). The residue was extracted with 
ether, which yfelded, upon evaporation, 10:1 g of wet p-nitrobenzyl brcfmide. The ether 
insoluble material was then crystallized from acetone yielding 3*3 g of N-benzyl formamide 
and a nan-identified oil. The N-benzyl formamide was identified by infra-red spectrum 
of an authentic sample. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

It was noticed earlier that the alkylations of tetrabenzylisonitnk icon {R) 
cyanide (0) to cyanopentabenzylisonitrile iron (IQ bromide (I) and of cyanopenta¬ 
benzylisonitrile iron (II) bromide to hexabeazylisontrile iron II bromide (DOE) with 
benzyl bromide are equilibrium reactions: < 5t7) 

QHjCHjBr QHjCHjBr 

(C^ 5 CH 2 NQ 4 Fe(CN) 2 + ^Iirz=r ,, (C 6 H J CH 2 NC) s FeCNBr ; "" ZT * 
(QHjCHzNQeFeBrj 

When a foreign alkyl halide was introduced into the system, these alkylation 
reactions could be tailored into a synthesis of new isonitrile complexes by a “trans¬ 
alkylation reaction.” 


(RNQ 5 FeCNBr+R’Br. 


R’NC 1 
b. (RNQ 
(R’NCfe 

C. (RNQ2 CgT 

(R’NQj 

d. RNC F 
(R’NQ 4 ^ 

e. (R’NC)5 FeC 


+RBr 


a) 


The transalkylation of isonitrile complexes could be accomplished with an 
alkyl halide R’X, which is higher boiling then RBr, by a continuous distillation of 
RBr from the reaction mixture to yield b, c, d and e. The reaction is, in form, 
similar to the transalkylations and transesterifications found, for example, in carbon 
(8.9) and boron chemistry 00 ,n>. Since the separation and crystallization of the 
reaction products were laborious each reaction is described in some detail in the 
Experimental Part and the reaction products isolated are summarized in Table 1. 
Considerable difficulty was encountered with the purification of these products. 

A typical reaction profile is given in Fig. 1 for the transalkylation of I with 
p-nitrobenzyl bromide, and /3-naphthyl bromomethane. The reactants were well 
mixed and were placed into a still equipped with a magnetic stirrer and two ther¬ 
mometers: one to measure the temperature in the distillation vessel and the other 
to measure the temperature of the distilling vapour. Hie still was connected to a 
graduated cylinder and was evacuated and placed into a constant temperature bath. 
The constant bath temperature was brought to about 120°C, at which temperature 
the reaction started. The temperature was maintained at about 120°C or was 
increased by about 15-30°C after the distillation of three moles of benzyl bromide; 
The progress of the reaction was followed by the rate of distillation of benzyl bromide. 

<s > W. Z. Heldt, J. Irtorg. Nucl. Chem. 22, 305 (1961). 

<*> K. E. Schulze, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 17, 1527 (1884). 

E. G. J. Hartley, J. Chem. Soc. 101,705 (1912). 

(>) A. Schneider, U.S. Pat. 2742512, J. T. Kelly, F. T. Wadsworth and R. J. Lie, U.S, 
Pat. 2759027. 

<»> J. H. Halsam, US. Pat. 2822348. 

<10 > H. C. Brown and B. C Subba Rao, J. Org. Chem. 22,1137 (1957). 
ni) p. D. George and J. R. Ladd, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77,1900 (1955). 
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la each of the cases investigated (see Table 1 ) the rate of distillation of benzyl 
bromide decreased after about three to four moles of benzyl bromide had distilled 
over. Hexadecyl bromide transalkylated about twice as fast as hexadecyl chloride. 
No comparison was made between the relative velocity of transalkylation of hexadecyl 
iodide and hexadecyl bromide. The initiation period of the “transalkylation” 
reaction was shorter the more polar R’X suggesting perhaps a medium effect. 
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Fio. 1.—Rate of transalkylation of I with p-nitrobenzyl bromide (•) and with 
/1-naphthyl bromoethane (») as measured by the rate of distillation of benzyl bromide. 

Table 1.—Transalkylation reactions, summary _ 

Moles R’X/ 

moles 1* R’X Products isolated 

4 p-N0 2 C«H 4 CH 2 Br (R’NC) 2 (RNQ 3 FeCNBr; 

(R’NC) 4 (RNC)FeBr 2 -2H 2 0 

5 p-CH 3 C0 2 C«H 4 CH 2 Br (R’NQjFeCNBr; (R*NQ 4 RNCFeCNBr-H 2 0; 

(R’NQ 3 (R’NC)3(RNC) 2 FeCNBr 
4 CeHjCOOfcBr (R’NC)jFeBr 2 

6 o-CHjCtH 4 CH 2 Br (R’NQ 4 Fe(CN) 2 

4 p-CH 3 C«H 4 CH 2 Br (R’NQ 5 FeCNBrH 2 0 

4 /1-naphthyl CH 2 Br (R’NC)jFeCNBr H 2 0; 

(R’NC) 2 (RNC) 3 FeCNBr 

8 CH 3 (CH 2 ), 4 CH 2 I (R’NQsFeCNI; (R’NC) 4 RNCFeCNI 

6 QHjOfCH^CHJBr (R’NC) 5 FeCNBrH 2 0 

6 HC0 2 (CH 2 )i 2 CH 2 Br (R’NQ 3 FeBr 2 -3H 2 0 


Moles R’X/ 



moles n* 



5 

p-CH 3 C0 2 C«H 4 CH 2 Br 

(R’NQ^NCFeCNBr 

5-5 

p-CH 3 C 6 H 4 CH 2 Br 

(R’NQ 4 (RNQFeCNBr 
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AH compounds which could be isolated from the solid reaction mixtures are 
gnnfur nfiTft d in Table 1. The structures of the transalkylated products were deter¬ 
mined by ultimate analysis, infra-red spectra and frequently by comparison with 
samples prepared by an independent routed 5 * Some of the samples contain water 
of crystallization which was absorbed from the solvent of crystallization. Iron 
isonitrile complexes of types II and III and probably also I are clathrate compounds* 1 ? 1 
and we have found that the water of crystallization is frequently difficqlt to remove. 
In addition to these compounds expected from equation (2), materials in which die 
cyano group was replaced by bromide with structures tentatively assigned as 
[(p-OzNCa^CHjNQ^HsCHaNCjFeB^HjO, (CfiHsCOCHaNQsFcBr* and 
(/>-02NC2H4CH2NC)sFeBr2’3H20 were isolated as major constituents. The mode 
of formation of these materials is thus far not clear. In the reaction of I with o-xylyl 
bromide and with n-hexadecyl iodide, an isonitrile was identified among the dis¬ 
tillation products. 

The scope of the transalkylation reaction is clearly broader than the alkylation 
of alkali ferrocyanides with alkyl halides. The alkyl group in R’X may be activated 
by a carbon-carbon double bond in the a-position or may be nonactivated: it may 
bear a substituent such as a carboxy group. X may be chloride, bromide, or iodide. 

The mechanism of the transalkylation reaction is very complex because of the 
multitude of products involved and the possibility of internal rearrangement within 
the complex.* 13 * The first step in the reaction may be the alkylation of I to III or 
elimination of benzyl bromide to form either II or IV. (See Fig. 2). The alkylation 
of I with benzyl bromide was slower than the total transalkylation reaction with 
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Fio. 2.—The stereochemistry of the transalkylation reaction, 
either p-nitrobenzyl bromide or p-xylyl bromide. Furthermore, no transalkylated 
products were obtained in the reaction of III with /Miitrobenzyl bromide. Therefore, 
the alkylation of I to III cannot be a principal step in transalkylation. Only one 
tetrabenzylisonitrile iron II cyanide was synthesized, m.p. 229-230°C: on the basis 
of infra-red, nuclear magnetic spectra, < 14 > and its thermal stability, it is most probably 
(n> H. M, Powell and G. W. R. Barttndale, /. Chem. Soc . 799 (1945). 

(13) W. 2. Hbldt, J. Inorg. and NucL Chem . In print. 
tU) W. Z. Heldt. Unpublished results, (1960). 
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the “tram-isomer”. Transalkylation of II with p-carbomethoxybenzyl bromide 
and /vxylyl bromide was slower than the corresponding transalkylation of I, and 
different products were isolated from the two reactions. Furthermore, II was isolated 
in the transalkylation of hexadecyl iodide even when an excess of hexadecyl iodide 
was used. Hence the first step in the transalkylation of I is most probably the forma¬ 
tion of IV. Transalkylation of 1 with less than stoichiometric amounts of p-xylyl 
bromide yielded the totally transalkylated product (p-CHsQHsCfyNQsFeCNBr- 
•H 2 0 . The experiment suggests that the formation of IV may indeed be rate 
determining. 

It was found previously* 5 * that electron withdrawing groups in p-XQHjC^Br 
impede the alkylation of K4Fe(CN)6 to form R4Fe(CN)2> RjFe(CN)Br and RaFeBr 2 
and electron-donating groups accelerate the alkylation of K4Fe(CN)$. Electron 
withdrawing groups, -N 0 2 , -CO2CH3, in p-XQl^C^Br do not impede the trans¬ 
alkylation reaction but perhaps even accelerate it as compared to an electron donating 
group, X = CH 3 . 

The qualitative results obtained thus far seem to indicate that either (a) the 
electronic effects involved in the elimination reaction ( 1 —►IV) are cancelled by the 
electronic requirements for the alkylation of IV or (b) the rate-determining step in 
the reaction is the concerted displacement of the benzyl group by the halide anion 
in the formation of IV: the para substituent in a-d (equation 2 ) should then have a 
relatively small influence on the rate of elimination. 

Acknowledgement —The author wishes to thank Drs. J. A. C. Aluson and G. R. Coraor 
for many helpful discussions and suggestions. 
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ORGANO-PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS—IV 
THE PREPARATION OF ISOMERIC TETRA-ALKYLDIPHOSPHINES 
AND TETRA-ALKYLDIPHOSPHINE MONOSULPHIDES, 

A NEW CLASS OF PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS'^ 

L. Maibr* 

Monsanto Chemical Company, Research Department Inorganic Chemicals Division, 

St. Louis, Missouri; and Monsanto Research S.A. Zurich, Switzerland 
{Received 1 September 1961; in revised form 26 October 1961) 

Abstract— Organic substituted diphosphine disulphides are reduced by tributylphosphine, 
when heated in the ratio 112 to give excellent yields of tetra-alkyldiphosphines. In this 
reaction, tetra-alkyldiphosphine disulphides of the type RR'P(SHS)PRR' yield two isomeric 
diphosphines, the structure of which has been proved without question by nuclear magnetic 
resonance (n.m.r.) and chemical reactions. It is believed this to be the first time that such 
isomerism has been observed with triply connected phosphorus compounds. 

If tetra-alkyldiphosphine disulphides are caused to react with tributylphosphine in the ratio 
1:1 at elevated temperatures a new class of phosphorus compounds, the tetra-alkyldiphosphine 
monosulphides are produced. The structures and some of the chemical reactions of these 
compounds are discussed. A number of new n.m.r. chemical shifts are reported. 

Although diphosphine, H 2 P-PH 2 , has been known for a long time, the first organic 
substituted diphosphine (C e Hj) 2 P-P(C 6 Hj )2 originally described in 1888(2) was 
thoroughly investigated only recently. < 3 > It was prepared by the following reaction: 

(C 6 H 5 ) 2 PH+CIP(C 6 H 5 )2-(C <i H 5 )2P-P(C 6 H 5 )2+HCI (1) 

Later Issleib and Seidel' 4 ’ extended this method to the preparation of aliphatic 
diphosphines. Other methods for preparing tetra-alkyldiphosphines involve the 
reduction of tetra-alkyldiphosphine disulphides. As reducing agents, Zn-dust, <s >t 
Na,< 6 > Fe, Cu (7) and most conveniently tertiary phosphines' 8 *’” have been used, 
especially n-tributylphosphine, which is available commercially. 

* On leave of absence during 1960 from Monsanto Research S.A., Zurich, 
t We observed that with Zn dust as a desulphurizing agent many by-products are formed, 
caused probably by a decomposition reaction' 8 *’. This observation was confirmed by 
H. Noth,'”. The boiling point of 54-5°C for P, P'-dimethyl-P, P'-diethylphosphine, 
reported in our preliminary communication,' 8 *’ is erroneous. Ibis is the boiling point of 
methylethylphosphine CHj(C 2 Hj)PH. The correct boiling point of CHj(CzHs)P-P(C 2 Hj)CH 3 
is 188-190°C at normal pressure. We believe that the boiling point of (n-C 3 H 7 >jP-P(CjHr-n )2 
given by Kuchen' 5 ’ as 108°C is also wrong. This is probably the boiling point of dipropylphos- 
phine (n-Cs^fePH. The correct boiling point of (n-CjH 7 )zP-P(CjH 7 -n)i is 144-145*C/16 
mm Hg.'*’ 

•»’ Part 3 of this series L. Maibr, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 94, 3056 (1961). 

<*> C. DOrken, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 21,1509 (1888). 

(3 > W. Kuchen and H. Buchwald, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 91,2871 (1958). 

'” K. Issleib and W. Seidel, Ber Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 92,2681 (1959). 

(J) W. Kuchen and H. Buchwald, Angew. Chem. 71,162 (1959). 

K. Issleib and A. Tzschach, Ber. 93, 1852 (1960). 

(7) H. Nieberqall, Angew. Chem. 72,210 (1960). 

(8) (a) L. Maibr, Angew. Chem. 71,575 (1959); (b) L. Maibr, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 94, 
3043, (1961); (c) O. W. Parshall, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 14,291 (1960). 
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1 . Stereoisomeric organic substituted diphosphine 

The reduction of asymmetric tetraalkyl- or dialkyl-diaryldiphosphine disulphides 
with tributylphosphine yields asymmetric diphosphines according to Equation ( 2 ); 

CHj^S S^CHj CHj^ 

y~k +2(C 4 H 9 ) j P^2(C4H 9 )3PS+ P-P 
K X R R X R ( 2 ) 

R = C 2 H 5 , QHj 

In investigating the 31 P nuclear magnetic resonance (n.m.r.) spectra of diphosphines 
which are believed to exhibit two different organic groups on each phosphorus, we 
found two distinct peaks of the same intensity. Fig. 1 gives the n.m.r. spectra of 
P,P'-dimethyl-P, P'-diphenyldiphosphine and P, P'-dimethyl-P, P'-diethyldiphos- 
phine. 





b. same spectrum decoupled 


c. 31 P nuclear magnetic resonance spectrum of 

d. same spectrum decoupled 


“ V ,/™ 3 

QiH,' 


Although Two peaks with the same area can be clearly seen (a, c) in the normal 
spectra their resolution is not as good as in the spectra b and d because of the spin-spin 
splitting of the hydrogens attached to the carbon atoms with the phosphorus. This 
makes the peaks somewhat broader and not as high as in b and d. 
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Iff 

However, using the spin decoupler to superimpose a radiofrequencyso as to 
decouple the spin-spin splitting of the hydrogens attached to the carbon atoms with 
the phosphorus, the two peaks become much sharper and higher and the resolution 
increases (spectra b, d). The separation of the two peaks changes with the groups 
attached to the phosphorus atoms. The two peaks in P, P'-dimethyl P, P'-diphenyl- 
diphosphine are separated by 3-5 p.p.m. while in P, P'-dimethyl-P, P'-diethyldiphos- 
phine the separation is 1 *5 p.p.m. The existence of two peaks of the same area for 
these asymmetric diphosphines can be explained on the basis that: 

( 1 ) two isomeric forms are present in a 1:1 ratio 

ch 3v ,ch 3 ch 3 . ,R 

)P-P( and )P-P( (I) 

W X R W X CH 3 

R = C 2 H 5 , C«Hj or 


( 2 ) rearrangement occurred to give a structure of the following type: 

ch ’w r 

ch/ X R 


(II) 


Four or more peaks would normally be expected for structure II, although two 
peaks would be possible for a certain combination of chemical shifts and the P-P 
coupling constant. 

However, structure II could be ruled out since upon going to higher frequencies 
with the n.m.r. spectrometer (from 16*2 to 24-3 Mc/s) the separation of the two peaks 
remained the same in p.p.m. If the two peaks were caused by P-P spin splitting, as 
in structure II, the separation in p.p.m. of the two peaks would have changed. 
Further evidence for structure I was obtained by cleaving the asymmetric diphosphines 
with bromine; only one product, a mixed dialkyl- or alkylarylbromophosphine was 
produced. 


CHv /CH 3 CH 3 

>-P( +Br 2 ->2 )P-Br (3) 

K X R R x 

R = CjHj, QH 5 


It is interesting to note that both the meso and the racemic tetra-alkyldiphosphine 
disulphides< 8 ** b > gave on reduction with tributylphosphine the asymmetric diphos¬ 
phines in a 1:1 ratio. This means that either the reduction temperature is high 
enough to effect conversion, or a breakage of the P-P bond is involved to give first 
a dialkylphosphine radical (CH 3 RP*), which would then combine with another 
dialkylphosphine radical in a statistical manner to give a 1:1 mixture of the asym¬ 
metric diphosphines. 

We believe this to be the first time that stereoisomers have been observed with 
triply connected phosphorus compounds. Separation of the two isomers could not 
be achieved by distillation. 
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2. Tetra-alkyldiphosphine monosulphides 

When the tetra-alkyldiphosphine disulphides were made to react with tributyl- 
phosphine at 170°C at exactly a 1:1 ratio a new class of phosphorus compounds, die 
tetra-alkyldiphosphine monsulphides 

S 

r 2 p-pr 2 

were obtained in nearly quantitative yield. Only a very small amount of the com¬ 
pletely reduced diphosphine disulphide, the tetra-alkyldiphosphine and traces of 
unreduced diphosphine disulphide were present. 

R S S R R S R 

\t t/ \ \/ 

P-P. +(C 4 H 9 ) 3 P - .P-P. + (C 4 H 9 ) 3 PS 

R' x X R' R'^ X R' 

(4) 

R = CH 3 , C 2 H s 

ail) R'=CH 3 ,C 2 H S ,C (5 H 5 


The structure of III was proved unequivocably by n.m.r. Since this is an AB type 
compound, the theory predicts* 10 ’ that the spectrum consists of a pair of doublets, 
the doublet splitting being equal to the spin-coupling constant. Indeed, a spectrum 
of this kind was obtained. Fig. 2 gives the n.m.r. spectrum of tetramethyldiphosphine 
monosulphide and dimethyl-diethyldiphosphine monosulphide. The undecoupled 
spectrum indicated two pairs of peaks, but especially spectrum c is not too well 
resolved because of spin-spin splitting of the hydrogens attached to the carbon 
atoms with the phosphorus. However, the decoupled spectrum shows clearly that 
we have two pairs of peaks, whereby the inner peaks (4, S) being larger in area than 
the outer peaks (2, 7 b and 1, 7 d). It should be pointed out that the entire spectrum 
cannot be decoupled at one superimposed frequency. The negative part of the 
spectrum, attributable to the quadruply connected phosphorus compounds (peak 
2-4a or l-4b) decouples at a different frequency than the positive part of the 
spectrum assignable to triply connected phosphorus compounds. The spincoupling 
constant (J) (No. of cycles between 2 and 4, 1 and 4, or 5 and 7) was measured as 
243 c/s. Knowing J, the relative intensities of the four observed peaks can be calculated 
according to the following equations: 


C • sin 0 = | J (5) 

and C == [l/2(y 0 S)2+J2]i (6) 

This equation solved according to Hamiltonian gives the energies for the transitions* 10 ': 



Energy 

Relative intensity 

5-2 

ij+c 

1 —sin 0 

7-4 

-IJ+C 

1 +sin 0 

4-2 

iJ-C 

1 +sin 0 

.7-5 

.—J J—c 

1 —sin 0 


*»> H. NOTH, Z. Naturforsch. 15 B, 327 (1960). 

(1 <» 1. A. Pons, W. G. Schneider and H. J. Bernstein, High Resolution Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance, p. 119. McGraw Hill, New York (19S9). 
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Fig. 2.—a. 31 P magnetic resonance spectrum of (CH 3 ) 2 P-P(CH 3)2 (peak 2,4—5,7) together 
with (C 4 H 9 ) 3 PS (peak 1), unreduced [(CHahPSfe (peak 3) and completely reduced 
[(CH 3 ) 2 P] 2 (peak 6) 

*b. same spectrum decoupled. S 

CH3V t 

c. 3, P magnetic resonance spectrum of X P-F (peak 1, 4—5, 7) 

c 2 h/ X C 2 H s 

together with (C^H^sPS (peak 2), unreduced [CH 3 (C 2 Hj)PS }2 (peak 3) and com¬ 
pletely reduced [CH]C 2 H;P ]2 (peak 66'). 

d. same spectrum decoupled. 

Table 1 summarizes the theoretical relative intensities expected for J = 243 c/s and 
C = 811-5 c/s (C was calculated from the correlation 2 C—J= 1380 c/s whereby 
2C—/ is the distance between the two inner peaks (4 and 5): this gives for sin 0 a 
value of 0-15) with the intensities observed for tetramethyldiphosphine monosulphide 
and tetraethyldiphosphine monosulphide. The agreement between theory and 
experiment is excellent. 

Provided that, during the preparation, an “umbrella-type” inversion of the 
molecule occurs at the triply connected phosphorus atom to give: 

R' S R' R S R' 

\ t/ \ t/ 

.P-P. and .P-P. (IV) 

r/ n r 

tetra-alkyldiphosphine monosulphides with two different groups on the phosphorus 
atoms should theoretically give 8 peaks in the m.m.r. with the four inner peaks 
being larger in area than the four outer peaks. In reality only four peaks (the two 
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Tam* 1 .— Tib calculated relative intensities for J - 243 c/» and C — 811-5 c/s 

ARB COMPARED WITH THE INTENSITIES OBSERVED TOR 

S S 

(CHj) 2 P-P(CH3)2 AND (C2H,) 2 P-P(C2H5)* 


Peak 

Calc, relative 
intensities 

Observed for 
(CH 3 ) 2 P-P-(CH3)2 

i 

S 

(C 2 H3)2P-P(C2Hs)2 

l 

s 

2 

0*85 

085 

0 81 

4 

1*15 

1*17 

1-14 

5 

1-15 

T18 

1-13 

7 

0*85 

0-85 

0-85 

Intensity ratio 

1-353 

1-37 

1-33 


inner ones being large) were observed. This might be due to the fact that molecular 
inversion did not occur (perhaps being prevented by the bulky sulphur atom) or the 
n.m.r. resolution was not high enough to resolve the eight peaks. 

3. Properties of the tetra-alkyldiphosphine monosulphides 

Tetramethyldiphosphine monosulphide could be distilled without decomposition 
under reduced pressure. However, because of the closeness of the boiling points no 
quantitative separation from tributylphosphine sulphide was achieved. The com¬ 
pound ignites in air. Oxidation with O 2 in acetone solution caused destruction of 
the molecule and no compound of the structure 

O S 

(CH 3 ) 2 P-P(CH 3 ) 2 

could be identified. However, a chemical proof of the structure was obtained 
by cleavage of the diphosphine monosulphides with bromine in benzene solution. 

R S R R R S 

\ t/ \ \t 

P-P +Br 2 -* .P-Br+ .P-Br (7) 

R»/ J 

A 1:1 mixture of dialkylbromophosphine and dialkylthiophosphinic bromide 
was obtained. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The tetra-alkyldiphosphine disulphides[(CH3)2PS]2, (n, [(C2H3) 2 PS]2,< 12) [CH](C2H3)PS]2 
and [CH 3 (C 8 H 5 )PS] 2 l8,, ’ b > were prepared as described in the literature, and carefully purified 
by recrystallizing them several times.* 

* The main impurities, which are dialkylthiophosphinic acids, R 2 P(S)SH and R 2 P(S)OH, 
were first removed by treatment with alkaline solution.* 12 *’ It was found in this work that 
they are reduced by (C 4 H») 3 P to give a secondary phosphine (R 2 PH). 

<**> (a) M. I. Rabachnk and E. S. Shhpeleva, Izvestia Akad. Nauk 56 (1949); 

(b) H. Reinhardt, D. Bunchi and D. Molle, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 90 ,1657 (1957). 
* u > (a) P. J. Christen, L. M. Van der Linde and F. N. Hoods, Rea. Trav. Chim. 78,161 
(1959); (b) K. Issleib and A Tzschach, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 92,704 (1959). 
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1 . Preparation of CH3. yCH.3 

>-< • <V) 

CW X CjH 5 

A mixture of 12g of [CHjC^sPSfc—the high and low melting form*®*- b >gave uponredoc- 
tion the samel :1 mixture of stereoisomeric diphosphines—and 23 g of tributylphosphine* 
was slowly heated in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The mixture became a homogenous 
liquid at 150°C. Continued heating yielded 8 g of liquid, spontaneously inflammably in air, 
which on redistillation gave 5-5 g (65-4 per cent) of dear colourless (V) Hip. 188-190°C at 
740 mm Hg. (Found: C, 48-32; H, 11 -06. Calc, for C«Hi«Pi (150-15): C. 47-99; H, 10-74%). 
Njn.r. indicated that the reduction of the diphosphine disulphides with tributylphosphine 
is quantitative. However, due to the high solubility of die tetra-alkyldiphosphines in 
tributylphosphine sulphide only a 60-70 per cent yield could be obtained by distillation. 
For njn.r. investigation mixtures of the diphosphine disulphides and tributylphosphine in 
the ratio of 1:2-l (5 per cent excess of (C 4 H,)jP) were sealed under nitrogen in thick-walled 
Pyrex tubes of 15 mm diameter and heated for 14—3 hours to 170°C. Heating of the tubes 
for 20 hr at 170°C did not decompose the tetra-alkyldiphosphines. The tubes were opened 
under nitrogen and the tetra-alkyldiphosphines were obtained by fractional distillation. 
Table 2 summarizes the results. 


Table 2.—Boiling points and 31 P chemical shuts of tetra-alkyldiphosphines 

R \ / R 

P-P 

R'/ V 


R 

R' 

b.p. (°C) 

Yield (%) 

31 P chemical shift in 
p.p.m. relative to 
85% H 3 PO 4 

CHj 

CHj 

38-40/16 nun Hg* 

62 

+ 59-5 

C jHs 

c 2 h 5 

220-3/740 mm Hgf 

68 

+34-3 

CHj 

c 2 h 5 

188-190/740 mm Hg 

65*4 

+44-7, +46-2 

CHj 

« D 

C«Hs 

4 14A<>r 

128-130/0-5 mm Hg{ 

w 

70 

+38-2, +41-7 


t Reported b.p. 221-222°C.«> 
t m.p. 73-76°C; reported m.p. 75-77°C.<i«> 


2. Cleavage n/[CH 3 (C 2 H 5 )P ]2 (V) with bromine 

A solution of 6*9 g of bromine in 20 ml of benzene was slowly added to 6 *5 g of V 
dissolved in 20 ml of benzene. A strong exothermic reaction ensued (excess of bromine has 
to be avoided, otherwise CHa(C 2 Hs)PBr 3 is formed). Fractional distillation of the colourless 
solution yielded 8*7 g ( = 65 per cent) of CHaCzHsPBr, a colourless liquid which fumes 
heavily in moist air, b.p. 129°C/740 mm Hg, n.m.r. chemical shift—98*5 p.p.m. (reported' 
b.p. 128-129°C/720 mm, chemical shift—98-5 p.p.m.).<i5> (Found: C, 23*25; H, 5-20. 
Calc, for C 3 HgBrP(154*99): C, 23*04; H, 5*47%). In the same way 4*3 g of [CHjfCtfHjJPk 
dissolved in 15 ml of benzene with 2 *2 g of bromine in 15 ml of benzene gave 4 g ( « 61 per 
cent) of CH 3 C<sH 5 PBr, bp. 65°C/0*5 mm (reported b.p. 2 15°C/15 mm chemical 

shift—77 p.p.m.** 

* The tributylphosphine used in these experiments was supplied by Westvaco, Mineral 
Products Division of F.M.C. Corporation. 

** This agreed well with a sample synthesized by an independent method which will be 
reported in the near future. 

(13> A. B. Burg, P. J. Slota and W. Mahler, Abstracts of Paper presented at 134/A meeting 
of the American Chemical Society , p. 78 P. September (1958). 

J. W. B. Reesor and G. F. Wright, J. Org . CAem. 22, 385 (1957). 

(15) H. Ulmer, L. C, D. Groenweghe, and L. Maier /. Inorg. CAem. 20, 82 (1961) 

U6) G. M. Kosolapoff, Organophosphorus Compounds , J. Wiley* New York (1950). 
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3. Preparation ofiCHfoV-PlCHfo (VI) 

A mixture of 11*5 g of tributylphosphine and 10*5 gof tetramethyldiphosphine disulphide 
was sealed undo* nitrogen in a thick-walled Pyrex tube and heated for 20 hr to 170°C (mar, 
analysis after 3 hr heating indicated that the reduction was not complete after this period). 
Then the tube was opened under nitrogen and the content fractionally distilled under reduced 
pressure. A fraction boiling at 65-70°C/0*5 mm contained mostly VI (90 per cent.) but also 
10 per cent of (CJI^PS as analyzed by nm.r. The compound ignites in air and solidifies 
at room temperature. Other tetra-alkyldiphosphine monosulphides were synthesized similarly 
and analysed by n.m.r. The results are summarized in Table 3. 

S 

r 

Table 3.— 31 P chemical shift of tetra-alkyldiphonphine monosulphidbs RRT-PRR' 


R 

R' 

sip chemical shift in p.p.m. relative to 

85% HjPO** 

CHj 

CHj 

-43-9, -30-3 

+54-7, +695 

CjH 5 

CjHj 

—62-8, —47-8 

+29-5, +44-6 

ch 3 

C 2 Hj 

—53-9, —40-2 

+40-9, +55-8 

CHj 

C«H$ 

-43-7, -33-9 

+37-5, +474 


• The negative shift is due to the quadruply connected phosphorus atom and the positive 
shift to the triply connected phosphorus atom. 


Through careful fractionation P, P*-dimcthyI-P, P'-diethyldiphosphine-monosuIphide 
S 

t 

tCH 3 (C 2 H 5 )P-P(C 2 H 5 )CH 3 ] was obtained in a pure state, b.p. 85-86°C/0*O25 mm and 
analysed. (Found: C, 39-21; H, 8-79; S, 17-74. Calc, for C 6 Hi6P 2 S(181*2): C, 39-76; 
H.8-90; S. 18-11%). 

4. Oxidation of VI with oxygen 

Oxygen was bubbled through a solution of 1 g of VI dissolved in 5 ml of acetone. An 
extremely exothermic reaction occured. Acetone came to reflux. N.m.r. analysis of the 
crude product in acetone solution gave nine peaks all on the negative side. The two peaks 
on the positive side had disappeared. Since for a compound of the structure 

OS 

t t 

i R 2 P-PR 2 

only four peaks on the negative side would be expected, the P-P bond was probably oxidized 
to give a P-O-P bond which hydrolysed partly with trace amounts of water to give phosphinic 
and monothiophosphinic add. No isolation of the species was attempted. 

S 

T 

5. Cleavage 0 /R 2 P-PR 2 with bromine 

S 

T 

(a) Cleavage of CH 3 (C 2 Hs)P-P(C 2 Hs)CH 3 (VII) with bromine. To a solution of 0-9 g 
of VII in 1 ml of benzene was added 0-7 g of bromine in 1 ml of benzene. An exothermic 
reaction occurred. N.m.r. analysis showed two peaks of the same area, one at —98-5 p.p.m. 
(CUCaHsPBr see experiment 2 and Reference 15) and one at —85 p.p.m.(CH|C 2 H 5 P(S)Br.) 
The latter compound was also obtained when [CH 3 (C 2 H 5 )PS ]2 was cleaved with bromine ^ 
the chemical shift was the same. 
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S 

(b) Cleavage o/lCjHjHP-kczHjh (VIU) with bromine. To 0 72 g of VIII in 1 ml of 
C*H« was added 0*03 g of bromine in lml of benzene. Diethylbromopshophine, (CaHsHPBr, 
chemical shift —117 p.p.m. (and diethylthiophosphinic bromide (chemical shift—96 p.p.m.), 
this confound was also obtained when [(GtHsfePSk was cleaved with bromine;' 5 * the 
chemical shift was the same) were produced in a 1:1 ratio. 

Acknowledgement—I especially wish to dunk Dr. J. R. Van Wazer for helpful discussions 
and for correcting the English text. This research Was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract AF 33(616>-6950 monitored by the Materials Laboratory, 
Wright Air Development Center, Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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IODINE MONOCHLORIDE AND IODINE TRICHLORIDE 
SYSTEMS INVOLVING PYRIDINE AND QUINOLINE 

R. D. Whitaker and J. R. Ambrose* 

Department of Chemistry, Washington and L6e University, Lexington* Virginia 

{Received 1 September 1961; in revised form 5 October 1961) 

Abstract—Spectrophotometric studies indicate that only addition compounds with 111 
stoieheiometries are present in significant concentrations in carbon tetra-choride solutions 
of iodine monochloride or iodine trichloride with heterocyclic amines. However, 
thermal studies reveal that in the solid state, in addition to the expected 1:1 type compounds, 
the system iodine trichloride-pyridine forms C 5 H 5 N 2 ICI 3 (m.p. 14(f) and 
(m.p. 69° incongruent) and the system iodine trichloride-quinoline forms ICl3‘2C*H7N 
(m.p. 81°). The system iodine monochloride-quinoline forms only the l.’l type compound, 
and a reinvestigation of part of the system iodine monochloride-pyridine confirmed the 
absence of a compound with a mole ratio of l.*2 of iodine monochloride to pyridine. 

In a previous publication* 1 * from this Laboratory, the preparation of molecular 
addition compounds of the type DTC1 and D*ICl 3 , where D is a molecule of one 
of several heterocyclic amines, was reported. These compounds were prepared by 
mixing carbon tetrachloride solutions of the iodine chlorides and amines at concentra¬ 
tions such that precipitation of the addition compounds occurred. It was of interest 
to investigate further some of these systems in order to study; (1) the possible presence 
in solution of addition compounds with stoichiometries other than 1:1, and (2) the 
formation of compounds in the absence of a solvent. 

Carbon tetrachloride solutions of iodine monochloride with quinoline and of 
iodine trichloride with pyridine, quinoline, and 2,6-lutidine were studied spectro- 
metrically using Job’s method of continuous variation. (2 > Similar studies involving 
iodine monochloride with pyridine and 2,6-lutidine as well as other interhalogen- 
amine solutions have been reported.* 3 * These studies indicated that addition com¬ 
pounds of 1;1 stoieheiometries only are present in significant concentration in 
solutions of these amines with iodine monochloride and iodine monobromide. One 
of the purposes of the present work was to determine whether or not iodine 
trichloride behaves in a manner analogous to the other interhalogen compounds in 
this respect. Phase diagrams were constructed for the binary systems of iodine 
monochloride and quinoline and of iodine trichloride with pyridine and quinoline. 
The phase diagram for iodine monochloride-pyridine has been reported.* 4 * A re¬ 
investigation of this system over part of the concentration range was undertaken. 

♦Taken in part from a thesis presented by J. R. Ambrose to Washington and Lee 
University in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Chemistry. 

(u R. D. Whitaker, J. R. Ambrose and C. W. Hickam,/. Inorg. NucL Chem . 17,254 (1961). 
< 2) P. Job, Ann. Chim . [10] 9, 113 (1928). 

(a) A. L Popov and R. H. Rygg, /. Amer . Chem . Soc . 79, 4622 (1957). 

(4) Ya. A. Fialkov and L D. Muzyka, /. Gen . Chem. t Moscow ; 18 , 1205 (1948). 
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RESULTS 

Continuous variation studies 

These studies were carried out using carbon tetrachloride solutions of the iodine 
dflfttidai and amines in which the initial concentrations of components were varied 
over a ten-fold range, 1(H-10-* M. The absorbance was measured as a function of 
mole ratio of components at several wavelengths in the 290-330 mp region. Maxima 
in the absorbances due to the complexes alone occurred at a mole ratio of 1:1 in 
every case. 


Thermal studies 

ICl 3 -pyridine system. In addition to the expected 1:1 compound, the phase 
H in gram (Fig. 1) shows that two other compounds are formed, CjH 5 N-2IC1j which 
melts at 140°, and IC^^CjHjN which melts incongruently at 69°. Eutectics occur 
at —47-2° with a composition of about 97 mole per cent pyridine, at 129° with a 



composition of 36 mole per cent pyridine, and at —24-6° with a composition of about 
2 mole per cent pyridine. Some decomposition was noticed with compositions rich 
in iodine trichloride. The evolution of chlorine, accompanied by darkening of the 
usual yellow colour, was sometimes detected, and it was necessary to frequently 
prepare fresh mixtures in order to obtain consistent results. Even so, somewhat less 
than the usual accuracy must be ascribed to the values obtained with iodine 
trichloride-rich mixtures. 

The melting point of the 1:1 compound was found to be 168-2°. This value is 
a bit lower than the melting point of 17S-177 0(1) as determined on a small sample 
of the 1:1 compound, prepared by precipitation from solution. However, the 
agreement is close enough to resolve the discrepancy between this latter value and 
the value given by Zappi and Fernandez, < 3) who reported a decomposition point 
of 196° for this compound. It is clear that the more nearly correct melting point for 
the pure 1:1 compound is 175-177°. 

E. V. Zappi and M. Fernandez, Ann. Ass. Quim. Argentina, 27,102 (1939). 
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ICls-quinoline system. The phase diagram (Fig. 2) shows that a compound 
IC 13 ’ 2 C)»H 7 N which melts at 81° is formed, as well as the expected 1:1 compound. 
Mixtures containing more than 60 mole per cent iodine trichloride reacted ertpiostaty 
when heated. However, the system possesses a eutectic at 82° with a composition of 



43 mole per cent quinoline, so that it is likely that another, somewhat unstable 
compound exists. The other eutectics occur at —42-7° with a composition of 95 
mole per cent quinoline and at 60° with a composition of 59 *5 mole per cent quinoline. 
The melting point of the 1:1 compound was found to be 128*4°, which compares 
reasonably well with the previously reported value of 134-139°. 

IC1 -quinoline system. Only the 1:1 compound was found to exist. (Fig. 3.) 
Its apparent melting point of 132*2° is far below the previously reported value of 
150-152°.<» Although the freezing points of mixtures close to die 50 mole per cent 
composition were reproducible, it was observed that some decomposition did occur 
when these mixtures were liquified. The characteristic bright yellow colour of the 
solid mixtures changed to brown after liquification. However, this darkening became 
less pronounced as the compositions became richer in either component. The dashed 
line indicates the region where significant decomposition occurred. The remaining 
regions of the diagram possess the usual accuracy. Eutectics occur at precisely the 
same temperature of —31*8°, with compositions of 22 mole per cent and approxi¬ 
mately 97 mole per cent quinoline. 

ICl-pyridine system. Fialkov and Muzyka<*> have published this phase diagram. 
Their work revealed two compounds—the 1:1 compound and a compound of the 
type C J H3N'-2IC1 which melts at 35*1°. However, the freezing curve shows a rather 
abrupt change in slope in the region 70-80 mole per cent pyridine. Thinking that 
an incongruently melting compound consisting of a mole ratio of pyridine to iodine 
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monodiloride of 2:1 might have been overlooked, the present authors reinvestigated 
this system in the region 65-85 mole per cent pyridine. No meritectic halt was 
observed and no significant deviations from the previously reported results were 
obtained. 



Fio. 3.—The system iodine monochloride-quinoline. 


DISCUSSION 

The continuous variation studies indicate that in non-polar solvents, the only 
important equilibrium in solutions of iodine monochloride or iodine trichloride- 
heterocyclic amine systems is; 

D+A^DA 

where D is the donor molecule and A is the acceptor molecule. The usual assumption 
made in connexion with work on relatively weak donor-acceptor systems has been 
that in non*polar solvents, the only complex in solution in significant concentration 
is the 1:1 species.* The situation is apparently the same for comparatively strong 
donor-acceptor systems. Although factors such as the relative donor-acceptor 
strengths of the molecules and the relative sizes of the molecules usually do not alter 
the stoicheiometries of the complexes which are formed in solution, the comparative 
degrees of dissociation of the complexes will, of course, depend strongly on these 
factors. 

In the absence of a solvent, however, the formation of compounds occurs in 
which stoicheiometries not solely of 1:1 are realized. The higher melting point of 
CsHjN^IClj as compared with that of CsHsN^ICl is similar to the case for the 

* It is not implied that there may not be several complexes with l; 1 stoicheiometries in 
equilibrium, each with different orientations of donor and acceptor molecules. For a dis¬ 
cussion of such isomerism see, Orqel and Muluken.* 6 * 

«> L. E. Orqel and R. S. Muluken, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79 ,4839 (1957). 
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analogous 1:1 type compounds. Iodine monochloride forms only the 1:1 compound 
with quinoline. If iodine trichloride forms a compound in which the mole ratio of 
iodine trichloride to quinoline is greater than one, such a compound is rather unstable, 
as evidenced by the explosive nature of some of the iodine trichloride-rich mixtures. 

The most striking part of this comparison is to be found in the fact that with 
pyridine and quinoline, iodine trichloride forms compounds of the.jtype ICl 3 * 2 D, 
whereas iodine monochloride does not. A superficial consideration of spatial factors ' 
would lead to the conclusion that the reverse situation should be favoured. Iodine 
monochloride should offer less steric hindrance than iodine trichloride to the addition 
of two large donor groups. With regard to steric effects, several points must be 
considered, however. It should be noted that it is indeed unlikely that the iodine 
atom has a co-ordination number of five in these compounds of iodine trichloride. 

The partial or complete ionization of chlorine could lead to one of two possible 
situations which we may represent; 

D 2 IC1 2 + - Cl- [I] D 2 I + - ci 3 - pq 

Either of the structures represented by [I] or [II] would lessen the “crowding” about 
the iodine atom, but we should expect [II] to be favoured somewhat from this 
standpoint. The configuration D 2 I + is well known, a fact which again would seem 
to favour [II] as more nearly correct. However, because of these very reasons, it is 
difficult to understand why iodine monochloride does not form analogous compounds 
since the configurtiaon D 2 I + would result in such cases. The absence of compounds 
of the type D 2 TC1 seems to suggest that the configuration D 2 I + may not be correct 
for the iodine trichloride compounds. In the light of this consideration, the authors 
tend to favour [I] as more nearly correct, although definitive evidence which would 
allow a positive choice between the two possibilities is lacking. 

One last point which should be considered is that the ICI 3 - 2 C 3 H 3 N compound 
melts incongruently and the maximum of the freezing curve corresponding to the 
IClj^G^N compound is fairly broad. Thus neither of these compounds is 
particularly stable at its melting point. 

Chemicals EXPERIMENTAL 

The preparation and purification of iodine chlorides and the purification of the amines 
have been described.Eastman Kodak Co. spectro-grade carbon tetra-chloride was used 
as the solvent in the spectrophotometric studies. 

Spectrophotometric studies 

A Beckman Model DB Spectrophotometer was used. The light path length of the 
glass-stoppered silica cells was 1 cm. The temperature of the cell compartment was held 
at 260 ±01°. 

Thermal studies 

Phase diagrams for the binary systems were constructed by the cooling-curve method. 
Temperature-time plots were obtained by means of an iron-constantan thermocouple in 
conjunction with an E. H. Sargent Model SR Recorder. The apparatus was calibrated 
using as standards the melting points of benzene, naphthalene, and salicylic add. Mixtures 
of known composition were prepared by direct weighing in a stoppered, glass tube fitted 
with glass stirrer and thermocouple well. The stirrer was operated manually. At lower 
temperatures, n-heptane, and at higher temperatures, dibutylphthalate, were used to insure 
thermal equilibrium in the thermocouple well. The cold junction temperature was maintained 
at 0°. All points were determined at least twice, and the reported temperatures are believed 
to be accurate to within ±2-5°. 

Acknowledgment —We wish to express our appreciation to the Research Corporation for 
the financial support of this work. 
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COMPLEXES OF URANYL ION WITH SOME 
SIMPLE ORGANIC ACIDS 

C. A. Crutchfield, Jr.,<» W. M. McNabb and J. F. Hazel 
U niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania r 

(Received 8 May 1961; in revised form 9 October 1961) 

Abstract—Stepwise formation constants were determined for complexes of uranyl ion with 
lactic, jS-OH-propionic, a-OH-butyric, and jS-OH-butyric adds. The constants were 
determined by pH titration, and some qualitative information was also obtained by pobuo* 
graphy. 

The investigation by Ahrland* 1 2 ) of the uranyl-glycolic add system indicated the 
formation of complexes having metal-ligand ratios of 1:1,1:2 and 1:3. It was shown 
that the ligand was the' glycolate anion and not the unionized molecule. Where the 
glycolic add-glycolate ion ratio was 4 or greater, no perceptible hydrolysis was found;. 
Li, et alS studied this and other systems by ion exchange methods and drew similar 
conclusions. Both Ahrland and Li found evidence of only mononuclear complexes 
under the conditions used. 

In a spectrophotometric study of the uranyl-lactate system, Fbldman and 
co-workers< 4 > found only a 1:1 complex up to pH = 3*5 with no evidence of poly* 
meric forms until the pH was increased. A subsequent study* 3 ) of pH titration curves 
indicated the presence of polymeric forms up to the trimer. In this latter study, an 
equimolar (0*05 M) mixture of uranyl salt and lactic add was used — these conditions, 
perhaps, being conducive to the formation of polymeric forms. 

In the work described here, stepwise formation constants were determined for 
complexes of uranyl ion with a group of four closely related organic acids. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Material. The uranyl perchlorate was purchased from the G. F. Smith Chemical Co. 
and some was also prepared from uranyl nitrate by the method of Salvadori.**) The 
uranyl perchlorate solution was assayed by a lead reductor method,iw and any add impurity 
present was determined by a cation resin exchange method.**) Carbonate-free sodium 

(1) a. Abstract from a dissertation by C. A. Crutchfield, Jr., submitted in partial folflll* 
ment for the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pernia., 
June (1960). 

b. This work was aided, in part, by a scholarship to C. A. Crutchfield, Jr., from the 
Edgar Fahs Smith Scholarship Fund of the University of Pennsylvania. 

c. Present address: Stanford Research Institute, Southern California Laboratories, 
South Pasadena. California. 

(» S. Ahrland, Acta Cheat. Scand. 7,48S (1953). 

(3) N. C. Li, W. M. Westfall, A. Lindenbaum, J. M. White and J. Schubert, J. Amer. 
Cheat. Soc. 79, 5864 (1957). 

< 4 * I. Feldman and J. Havill, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 2114 (1954). 

isl I. Feldman, J. Havill and W. Neuman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,4726 (1954). 

<«> R. Salvadori, Chem. Z. 36, 513 (1912). 

(7> W. D. Cook, J. F. Hazel and W. M. McNabb, Analyt. Chem. 22,654 (1950). 

<** H. Day, J. Gill, E. Jones and W. Marshall, Analyt. Chem. 26,611 (1954). 
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hydroxide was prepared from saturated sodium hydroxide and was stored in and dispensed 
from an all plastic container. The sodium hydroxide was sta n da rd ized against primary 
standard potassium hydrogen phthalate. The organic adds were of C.P. grade and were 
standardized against sodium hydroxide. Carbonate free water was used in aU titrations and 
pohrograms. The Triton X-100, a gift from the Rohm and Haas Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was used as a maximum suppressor in die polarographic work. 

Apparatus and procedure. A Leeds and Northrop pH meter, catalogue number 7664, 
was used for the pH titration. The meter was standardized against a 0 05 M potassium 
hydrogen phthalate buffer (pH •» 4-01 at 31°). All titrations and pH measurements were 
made in a thermostated sample cell which had a cover fitted with inlets for electrodes, etc. 
There was also an inlet for nitrogen, which was continually passed over the solution to 
exclude atmospheric carbon dioxide. Solutions were allowed to stand, with stirring, for 
about 15 min to insure that equilibrium had been attuned. 

Because of the possibility of photochemical reduction of the uranyl ion, solutions used 
in pH titrations and polarograpby were tested for the presence of uranous ion by titration 
with dichromate.* 9 ) No reduction was detected. 

The Leeds and Northrop Electrochemograph E was used for polarographic measure¬ 
ments. It was fitted with a thermos ta ted sample cell, and the reference electrode had an 
e.m.f. of +0-223 V against a normal hydrogen electrode. A dropping mercury electrode 
was used. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

pH and activity corrections. Because of the difficulty of obtaining activity 
coefficients for all of the ions involved, the “concentration" constants were determined 
rather than the thermodynamic constants.* 1 *)) The molar concentrations of all terms 
in the Calvin and Wilson equation* 1 1> could be easily determined from the 
stoicheiometry of the solution with the exception of the H + ion and the acid ionization 
constants of the ligands. Since the ready hydrolysis of the uranyl ion made it necessary 
to work with pH less than 3-5, it was considered unsafe to neglect activity coefficients 
for the H + ion. Therefore, it was assumed that pH meter readings expressed hydrogen 
ion activity: these values were converted to molar concentration by calculation of 
the activity coefficient from the Debye-Hiickel equation. Constant terms used in 
this equation were obtained from Bates’ Electrometric pH Determination .* 12 > 

This method of converting pH meter values to H + ion concentrations is 
admittedly not exact, but it is at least a partial correction and serves to make the H + 
ion term in the Calvin and Wilson equation more consistent with the other jterms. 
A more elaborate treatment of this would have been futile because of the uncertainty, 
of the pH measurements themselves. 

While the authors admit that modern instruments will furnish formal pH values 
to a precision of ±0*001 units, they feel that presentation of pH values of precision 
better than ±0*01 units would have been overly optimistic in view of the uncertainties 
in the complex systems examined in this work. Except for the most rigidly controlled 
studies on fairly simple systems, unknown liquid junction potentials alone will 
probably contribute an uncertainty of at least ±0*01 units.* 1 *) Moreover, N.B.S. 
standard buffer solutions have a precision of only ±0*01 pH units.* 12 ) 

#> O. Rao, V. Rao and M. Rao, Analyt. Chim. Acta, 15, 97 (1956). 

<io> H. Irving 2nd H. RossoTn, J. Chem. Soc. 2904 (1954). 
f *«> M. Calvin and K. Wilson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 67, 2003 (1945). 

< 12) R. Batbs, Electrometric pH Determination, p. 89. J. Wiley, New York (1954). 

M 13) J. Lingane, Electroanalytical Chemistry (2nd Ed.), p. 74. Interscience, New York (1958). 
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Id order to check this procedure, the thermodynamic j nnfantifn i comttrt i of the 
organic adds were determined. These values were used also to obtain theoo n ctc ti fri 
tion ionization constants of the adds, which were needed for the Calvin and Wilson 
equation. The thermodynamic ionization constant for lactic add was the only one 
available in the literature for 31°. The constant for monochloracedc add was 
determined as an additional check. 

Experimental values, averaged from six or more determinations, are compand 
with literature data in Table 1. 


Tablc 1.—Thermodynamic ionization constants, 31° 


Acid 

Calculated pXa 

Literature ptfa (u) 

Lactic 

3*83 ±0*03 S.D. 

3*864 

Monochloracetic 

2-81 ±0-06 

2*875 

jS-OH-propionic 

4-5210*03 

— 

a-OH-butyric 

3-81 ±003 

— 

j8-OH-butyric 

4-401001 



pH titrations. Known amounts of uranyi perchlorate, the organic add, and 
sodium perchlorate were pipetted into the titration cell. Water was added to make 
an initial volume of 100 ml with ionic strength of about 0-10. This mixture was 
titrated with strong (about 1 -0 N) sodium hydroxide and the pH was recorded after 
the system had reached equilibrium. 

In order to detect polymerization and mixed (i.e., hydroxy) complexes, the pH 
titrations for each add studied were obtained for various concentrations of both 
uranyi ion and the ligand.< 15) The total uranyi ion concentration ranged from 0*003 M 
to 0*009 M, or by a factor of two or better in each system. The data obtained for 
each add agreed with the limits of accuracy of the measurements which indicated 
that polynuclear and mixed complexes could be neglected. The stability constants 
obtained from the titration data showed no apparent trending related to the various 
metal-ligand concentrations. To minimize the possibility of hydroxy-complex 
formation, no data were used in which the pH was greater than 3*5. 

Ahrland’s work< 2 > with the uranyl-glycolate system indicated that no polymeric 
forms were present to any appreciable extent when the glycolic acid-glycolate ion 
ratio was greater than about four. Add-ion ratios for the systems studied in this 
work were kept above five, except for two titrations of the a-OH-butyric add system, 
which had minimum ratios of 3 and 2-5. These, however, showed no significant 
differences from the other titrations for this system with minimum ratios of five 
and six. 

The exact behaviour of the uranyi ion on hydrolysis is still uncertain. However, 
assuming SuttonV 16 * value of K— l*14x 1(H for the reaction: 

2 U0 2 2 + +2 H 2 0 = U 2 O s 2 + +2H+ (I) 

the per cent of uranyi ion hydrolysed, even if no complexation at all occurred, would 
be about 1 *5 per cent under the most adverse conditions used in this work. It was 

* 14 > B. Conway, Electrochemical Data , p. 184. Elsevier, New York (1952). 

<**> R. Tobias, /. Chem. Educ. 35, 592 (1958). 

“•> J. Sutton, J. Chem. Soc., Suppl. 2, S-275 (1949). 
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considered that this small amount could safely be ignored: there was no evidence of 
polymeric or hydrolysed forms in significant amounts, and the principal c omplex 
species appear to be of the type U02(A^ JI , where the ligand A is the anion of the 
organic add. 

The amount of ligand bound to the uranyl ion was calculated from pH titration 
data by the equation of Calvin and Wilson .* 111 From this, values of Bjerrum’s 
“formation function”, n, were calculated along with corresponding values of (A), 
the ligand ion concentration.* 171 The stability constants were then determined from 
a smoothed plot of n/(A) vs. (A) by Fronaeus’ graphical extrapolation method.* 1 ® 1 

A condensed set of data from a typical titration for each acid is presented in 
Table 2. 


Table 2.— pH titration solutions and data 


All titrations performed under nitrogen at 31° C Lactic acid—99-84 
ml solution containing 0-00883 M UCMCIO^, 0-1323 M lactic add, 
0-01083 M HCIO4, 0-1000 M NaClC> 4 , titrated with 0-8250 M NaOH 


NaOH 

(ml) 

PH 

n 

(A)- x 103 

"/(A)' 

0-302 

1 -83 

0-954 

1-48 

647 

0-517 

1-87 

0-962 

1-61 

597 

0-713 

1-91 

0-964 

1*76 

548 

1*119 

1-99 

1-022 

2-09 

488 

1-554 

2-07 

1*144 

2-48 

462 

1-994 

2-18 

1-213 

3-14 

386 

2*913 

2-40 

1*487 

4-98 

298 

3-877 

2-61 

1-858 

7*61 

244 

4-541 

2-75 

2*101 

9*96 

211 


jS-OH-propionic acid—99-85 ml solution containing0-00484 M U02(C10 4 )2, 
0-0557 M /J-OH-propionic acid, 0-00539 M HCIO4. 0-1000 M NaC10 4 , 
titrated with 1 -234 M N OH 


0-083 

2*30 

0*278 

0-421 

660 

0-168 

2-37 

0-292 

0-493 

593 

0-333 

2-52 

0-359 

0-688 

521 

0-516 

2*71 

0-481 

1-045 

460 

0-605 

2-81 

0-554 

1-30 

426 

0-681 

2-89 

0-632 

1-54 

409 

0*891 

3*10 

0-864 

2-40 

361 

1-117 

3-28 

1-154 

3-24 

335 


Because of the inaccuracy of the data at low (A) - values, a lower limit of integra¬ 
tion was chosen in all cases. Also, the erratic behaviour of the higher functions, due 
to compounding of errors, prevented in most cases the direct determination of values 
of K 2 and K$. 

(l7) J- Hjerrum, Metal Ammine Formation in Aqueous Solution. Haase, Copenhagen (1941). 
* , *> S. Fronaeus, Acta Chem. Scand. 4, 74 (1950). 



Complexes ofuranyl ion with some tfamptencgaaic adds 


a-OH-butyric add—99*90 ml solution containing 0-00338 M UOaCCICUh, 
0*0557 M a-OH-butyric add, 0*00559 M HCIO*, 0*1000 M NaCtOs, 
titrated with 0*4418 M NaOH 


as 


NaOH 


(ml) 

PH 

ii 

(A)-xl0J 

«/(A)- 

0*901 

2*11 

0*78y 

■ 1*00 

ii 

785 

1*503 

2*22 

0*874 

1-26 

692 

1*899 

2*31 

0*899 

1*54 

585 

2*504 

2*48 

0*904 

2*22 

408 

2*939 

2*60 

0*988 

2*84 

348 

3*272 

2*70 

1*035 

3*48 

297 

3*743 

2*82 

1*194 

418 

286 

4*112 

2*93 

1*225 

5*42 

226 

4*760 

3-11 

1-238 

7*57 

164 

5*732 

3-31 

1*501 

10*42 

144 

fl-OH-butyric acid- 

-99*85 ml solution containing 0*00528 M UO^CIO^, 

0*0595 M jJ-OH-butyric acid, 0*00539 M HC 10 4 , 0*1000 M NadO* 
titrated with 1 *234 M NaOH 

0*000 

2*22 

0*281 

0*494 

568 

0*151 

2*33 

0*296 

0*633 

468 

0-400 

2*56 

0*354 

1059 

334 

0*576 

2*75 

0*434 

1-61 

327 

0*703 

2*88 

0*525 

2*13 

247 

0*851 

3*03 

0*628 

2*93 

214 

0*968 

3-12 

0*748 

3*52 

213 

1*156 

3*28 

0*861 

4*93 

175 


For these reasons, and because of the rather abrupt rise of n/(A)~ values at very 
low (A)~, the constants were also calculated by a “best fit” method. Approximate 
values for the constants were inserted into equation II, the equation for the «/(A)“ 
vs. (A) - curve. 


n K l +2K l K 2 (A)+3KiK 2 K 3 (A¥+ ... (II) 

(A) ~ 1 +Ai(A)+A 1 A 2 (A)2+A 1 A 2 A 3 (A)3+ ... 


The approximate values were then adjusted until a curve was obtained which 
fit the experimentally determined points within ±5 per cent of the n/(A) values, 
corresponding to a pH error of ±0*02 units. Space limitations prevent the presenta¬ 
tion of graphs of these data. Values for the stability constants obtained by this 
method and by graphical extrapolation are given in Table 3. The values obtained 
from the titration data listed in Table 2 are those listed first for each ligand in Table 3. 

The accuracy of the log A values is limited by that of the pAa values (±0*03) 
and by pH measurements (±0*02). Thus the values for log K\ are probably accurate 
to about ±0*1 log units. The values of log K 2 and log K 3 are dependent on the values 
for log A], and since errors compound rapidly by both methods of calculation, log 



Lactic add 
3*31 

3*34 

3*42 

3*34 

2*14 
' 2*30 

1*70 

1*77 

1*70 

1-89 

1*77 

2*36 

3*32 

3*37 

3*41 

3*31 

2*13 

2-26 

2*45 

2*04 

" r. .. 

• V :*V " 

1*98 

2*26 

1*70 

a-OH-butyric add 

3*28 1-60 


3*32 

1-78 

■PM 

3*26 

1-96 


3-29 

1*81 

— 

3*29 

1-92 


3*29 

1*85 

— 

3*18 

1*49 

— 

3-26 

1-48 


jJ-OH-propionic add 
2-90 — 


2*74 

2-18 

2*00 

2 *98 

, ,. 


2*74 

2*18 

2-08 

2*86 

_ 

_ 

2*70 

2*08 

2*00 

2*96 

— 

— 

2*76 

2*18 

2-08 

ff-OH-butyric acid 



1*40 


2*71 

1*23 

— 

2*70 

— 

273 

1-23 

— 

2-71 

1*40 

— 

2*83 

— 

— 

2*78 

1*40 

— 

2*62 

MS 

— 

2-61 

1-30 

— 


K 2 should be accurate only to ±0*3 units, and log A 3 to ±1 unit (that is, log A 3 
values should be considered as indicating only the order of magnitude). 

Average values for each system, calculated from the curve fitting method are 
presented in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Averaged stability constants 



log A, 

logAj 

log A, 

PA. 

Lactic add 

3-36 ±0-05 

2-2 ±0-3 

2±1 

3*83 ±003 

a-OH-butyric add 

3-29 

1-7 

0 « 1) 

3*81 

/7-OH-propionic acid 

2-74 

2-2 

2 

4-52 

fi- OH-butyric add 

2-70 

1*4 

0 « 1) 

4*42 


For both a- and /i-hydroxy butyric adds, no third complex was detected. In 
both cases it was possible to construct a curve to fit the experimental data by assuming 
the presence of the species MA aqd MA 2 only. Also, the plot of the function from 
which A 2 was calculated was a straight line with a zero sloped If any third complex, 

MA 3 , is formed in these systems, log A 3 must be less than one, else it would have 
been detected. 
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Sowpe : 

to*JTi 

log Ki 

log K\ 

tog 

KilKi 

Ligand 


Ahwand<» 

2*42 

1-53 

1*26 

0*89 

Glycolate 


Uetal.™ 

2*75 

1*52 

— 

1*23 

Glycolate 


This work 

3*36 

2*22 

1*94 

1*14 

Lactate 


W 


-'TS 


Polarography. The solutions used for polarography were similarto 
in the pH titrations except for the addition of 0*01 per cent of maxima 
and the use of a much smaller uranyl ion concentration (about 
quantitative information could be obtained by polarography due to the 
of the U(V)-U(IV) reduction. 

The polarographic results for the two a-hydroxy adds were quite similar 
Table 6). The U(VI)-U(V) waves were symmetrical and plots of vs»*|iajg1;3|l 

P/KrOl were good straight lines with slopes close to that expected for a one^etectroa '^ 
reduction. This linearity indicated that no dimeric forms were present in detectable • 
amounts.< 19 > Where the pH was above about 4*2 in these systems, a slight degree ■(> 
of irreversibility appeared for both acids. This was indicated by increasing deviation 1 
from the theoretical slope and the appearance of some curvature as the current 
approached the limiting value. This irreversibility of U(V1) reduction at high pH 
values has been reported by others, and has been ascribed to the formation of some 
hydrolysed form of the uranyl ion.* 20 * 211 If hydrolysis is the true explanation of this 
irreversibility, then the least stable complex should show the greatest effect as it 
would be less effective in shielding the uranyl ion from attack by hydroxyl ion, etc. 

The E± values became more negative as the acid anion concentration increased, \ 
indicating that the ligand was the ion of the add and not the unionized molecule. 
When the E i values were plotted against log(A) values, a fairly straight line was 
formed with a slope close to the theoretical value for a one-electron reduction with 
the loss of one ligand. Data for solutions of different total organic add concentration 
were coinddent within experimental error. 

The polarograms of the two /J-hydroxy adds were less satisfactory. The plots 
of £ d , versus log p/(4-0] were linear at low pH, but they showed very definite 
irreversibility at about pH 3*5 and above. This was more pronounced for systems 
with low organic add concentration. Where the slopes of these plots could be ", 
determined, they were close to the theoretical value for a one-electron reduction. 

<I9J O. Booman and W. Holbrook, Artafyt. Chem. 31,10 (1959). 

(M) E. Breda, L. Manas, T. Reddy and P. West, Analyt. Chim. Acta, 14,390 (1956). 

(M> P. Subbaraman, N. Joshi and J. Gupta, Analyt. Chim. Acta, 20, 89 (1959). 
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This » in agreement with the pH titration results, especially since the 0-OH-butyric 
add polarograms showed mote irreversibility than did those for 0-OH-propionic add. 

Table 6.—Polarooraphic results, slope in (—) volts 


Acid 

*. vs. log 

Ei vs. log (A) 

Lactic 

0 068-0 056 

0054 

a-OH-butyric 

0-068-0-055 

0-056 

0-OH-propionic 

0069-0055 

0-076 

0-OH-butyric 

0083-0068 

0-111 

Theoretical (31°) 

00603* 

0-0603t 

0-12061 


*M+"+e= M + "~» 
t M(A) B *-"+e= M(A^J+A~ 
t M(AV-"+? = M(A)J3+i+2A- 

Plots of E i versus log (A) indicated that the ligand was the anion of the organic 
add. The slope of this data for the 0-OH-propionic system was slightly greater than 
that expected for a one-electron reduction with loss of one ligand, and showed a very 
slight curvature in the direction of increasing slope as log (A) was increased by 
increasing the pH. The same data for 0-OH-butyric acid showed definite curvature 
and the “average” slope was only slightly less than the expected value for a one- 
electron reduction with the loss of two ligands. This deviation from the expected 
E± vs. log(A) data is very probably caused by irreversibility, which would have the 
effect of increasing the apparent E t shift. This irreversibility is in turn caused by the 
lower stability of the complexes formed by the /7-hydroxy acids. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the case of the two a-hydroxy acids, the first ligand attaching may be a chelate. 
Evidence for this is the larger value of log K\ for these two acids as compared with 
the log Ki values for the two 0-hydroxy acids, even though the latter are weaker 
acids. ,22) This is probably due to the greater stability of the five-membered. chelate 
rings which would be formed by the a-hydroxy acids as opposed to the six-membered 
rings which would be formed by the 0-hydroxy acids. 

Rather definite evidence was found for the formation of a third complex, MAj, 
for both a- and 0-OH-propionic acids but not for either of the hydroxy-butyric adds. 
This difference is perhaps due to steric hindrance by the larger hydroxy-butyrate 
ions. ,24> The examination of molecular models gave some indication of steric 
hindrance, but not enough for definite conclusions to be drawn. It should not be 
concluded that the third complex does not exist for these adds, but it is more probable 
that their stability constants are too small to be detected by the methods and condi¬ 
tions used. 

<u) R- CANNAN.and A. Kilbrick, J. Amer. Chem. Soe. 60, 2314 (1938). 

(23) G. Schwarzenbach, Analyt. Chem. 32, 6 (1960). 

(i4) H. Irving and H. Rossom, J. Chem. Soc. 2910 (1954). 
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DICHLORO- AND SILOXYGERMANIUM 
PHTHALOCYANINES* 

R. D. Joyner, R. G. Linck, J, N. EsppsiTO and M. E. Kenney 
Department of Chemistry, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 

( Received 21 August 1961) 

Abstract—Two syntheses of dichlorogermanium phthalocyanine are given, one of which 
is especially advantageous. In addition several siloxy germanium phthalocyanines are 
described. The properties of one member of this group suggest that it is polymeric. 

Recently it has been reported that dichlorogermanium phthalocyanine is produced 
when phthalonitrile and GeCl 4 are reacted together in refluxing quinoline.^ Further 
work has uncovered two additional methods for the synthesis of dichlorogermanium 
phthalocyanine. One method depends on the reaction of o-cyanobenzamide with 
GeCl 4 in refluxing 1-chloronaphthalene and the other on the reaction occurring 
between phthalocyanine and GeCl 4 in refluxing quinoline. The second of these 
two methods appears to be especially advantageous in terms of yield, convenience 
and purity of product. 

In the same paper which reported dichlorogermanium phthalocyanine, bis- 
(triphenylsiloxy)-germanium phthalocyanine also was reported. Related compounds 
containing siloxy groups of the type -0Si(Ph)20- in place of the OSi(Ph )3 groups 
have now been prepared. As expected these new compounds show properties 
markedly influenced by the specific nature of the siloxy groups. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Dichlorogermanium phthalocyanine 

o-Cyanobemamide method. To 10 g (0-07 mole) of o-cyanobenzamide in 100 ml of 
1-chloronaphthalene, 2*4 ml (0-021 mole) of germanium tetrachloride was added. This 
was heated slowly to 180° (1} hr) and held at this temperature for 2 hr. The mixture was 
then slowly heated to reflux (1 hr) and held at this temperature for 2 hr. After cooling, the 
reaction mixture was filtered and the crystalline product obtained was washed with acetone, 
water and dimethylformamide and dried. The crystals were identified by their infra-red 
spectrum. < 2) Yield 2-5 g (0-0038 mole). 

Metal-free phthalocyanine method. A mixture of 2-6 g (0-0051 mole) of phthalocyanine, 
0-60 ml (0-0052 mole) of GeCl 4 and 30 ml of technical quinoline was heated to reflux in 
10 min. and held at this temperature for 110 min. The crystalline product was separated 

* Ibis work was partially supported by the Research Corporation and by the National 
Science Foundation. Further support was obtained from the United States Air Force 
through the Air Force Office of Scientific Research of the Air Research and Development 
Command, under Contract No. AF 49 (638)-773. Reproduction in whole or in part is 
permitted for any purpose of the United States Government. 

(1) R. D. Joyner and M. E. Kenney, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 5790 (1960). Phthalonitrile 
is incorrectly given as phthalocyanine in this synthesis. 

(2> R. D. Joyner, Ph.D. Thesis, University Microfilms 61-3317. 
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ftom the hot reaction mixture by filtration and washed with Quinoline* baoMoeand acetone. 
An infra-red spectrum of it showed that the conversion of the phthalocyamne was essentially 
HT nr fr*. yield 2-7 g (0-0041 mole). The use of synthetic quinoline did not affect the 
product or change the yield materially, but the use of an increased ratio of GeCU gave a 
product containing green impurities. 

Siloxygermanium phthalocyanines 

BisAfdphenylhydroxysiloxyygermanium phthalocyanine bisdioxanate . A mixture of 30 g 
(0048 mole) of powdered dihydroxygermaniura phthalocyanine, 30 g (0-14 mole) of 
diphenylsilanexdiol and 400 ml of benzene was refluxed for 3ihr. The resultant mixture 
yidded when filtered a crystalline reaction product. A 3 g portion of this was dissolved in 
30 ml of refluxing dioxane. The resultant solution after being filtered and cooled yielded 
1 -4 g of thin platelets which were greenish-blue by transmitted light and reddish by reflected 
light. These were filtered off and vacuum dried at 50°C. A portion of these was then 
crushed and further vacuum dried at room temperature, Found: C, 64*74; H, 4*98; 
N, 9*58. Calc: for CjfrHssNgGeSbO^C^^: C, 64*49; H, 4*57; N, 9*40%. 

Both 1 :2 and 1:6 hydroxide-diol mole ratio mixtures yielded reaction products 
which were the same as those obtained with the 1 : 3 mole ratio mixture but a 1 :1 mixture 
gave some unreacted hydroxide and no crystalline siloxide. The highest percentage yield 
was obtained with the 1 :2 mixture. 

Bis^diphenylhydroxysiloxyygermanium phthalocyanine . The unsolvated diphenyl- 
hydroxysiloxide was obtained from the product solvated with dioxane by vacuum drying it 
at 80° for 6 hr. Found: C, 66*01 and 66*04; H, 3-89 and 3*94; N, 11*50 Calc, for 
C 5 6H38N8GeSi 2 0 4 : C, 66*22; H, 3*77; N, 11*03%. 

The infra-red spectrum of this compound (Table 1) matched with the spectra of the 
J : 6, 1 : 3 and 1 :2 hydroxide-diol reaction products and showed that they were the un¬ 
solvated diphcnylhydroxysiloxide. When the compound was treated with LiAlFb in butyl 
ether no hydrogen was evolved. 

Samples of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide were also crystallized from dimethylformamide 
and pyridine but the crystals obtained in both cases broke upon washing with acetone. 
The product obtained from dimethylformamide showed a 10% weight loss on vacuum 
drying at room temperature. The solubility of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide in these two 
solvents when hot was approximately lg/10 ml. 

Bis-idiphenylbenzyloxysiloxyygermanium phthalocyanine . A 0*5 g (0*0005 mole) sample 
of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide was placed in 25 ml (0*24 mole) of benzyl alcohol and the 
mixture heated to reflux. The resultant solution yielded on cooling 280 mg of the 
diphenylbenzyloxysiloxide, a blue-green compound by transmitted light. The infra-red 
spectrum of this compound (Table 1) showed several important differences when compared 
with the diphenylhydroxysiloxide. Found: C, 70*76; H, 4*50; N, 9*08. Calc: for CtoHsoMs 
G eSi 2 0 4 : C, 70*30; H, 4*21; N, 9*37%. 

Thermal decomposition of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide, A sample of the crude 
diphenylhydroxysiloxide was immersed in a heating bath at 385° while under vacuum. 
Gas was evolved and a blue-green product (by transmitted light) was obtained which was 
non-volatile and insoluble in dioxane. It gave an infra-red spectrum (Table 1) which was 
related to that of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide in the 700-1150 cm -1 region but which lacked 
an absorption band in the 3500 cm -1 region. These observations suggested that a polyger- 
manosiloxane had been formed. 

DISCUSSION 

The basic, conclusion? concerning the nature of these germanophthalocyanino- 
siloxanes rest principally on the synthetic methods used to obtain them and on the 
results of their elemental analyses. However, a consideration of some of the other 
data available provides support for these conclusions and further amplifies them. 
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* :'•'& the case of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide, Ms formulation as a silaaoHisab* 


stantiated by its solubility in solvents generally' gdod for polar materials, by its 
solvation with dioxane and apparently also with dimethylformamide and pyridine, 
and by its facile reaction with benzyl alcohol. In addition, die fact that it shows 
infra-red absorptions in the 830-900 cm -1 region and at 354S cor 1 -is in accord with 
such a structure. < 3 > 

The short wave length of the 3345 cm -1 OH'band compared to die ,OH band in 
diphenylsilandiol (3238 cm~> in a Nujol mull) may indicate a reduction in hydrogen 
bonding. If this is the case it is not surprising in view of the steric requirements 
of the molecule as a whole. 

The infra-red spectrum of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide also shows prominent 
bands in the 700 to 1150 cm -1 region at 702, 734, 760, 905, 1091 and 1126 cm-i 
(Table 1). An examination of the spectra of the germanium phthalocyanines previ- 
ously reported (1 > shows that bands in positions similar to all but the first of these are 


Table 1—Prominent infra-red bands* 


PcOe[OSKOHXPh) 2 ]z PcGe[OSi(OCH 2 Ph)(Ph 2 ] 2 [PcGe(0Si(Ph) 2 0) 2 ], 


(KBr) (Nmol) (Nnjol) 


Common Bands 

702 

700 

705 

734 

729 . 

730 

760 

759 

760 

90S 

903 

906 

1091 

1Q89 

1093 

1126 

. 1125 

1125 


Characteristic Bands 


783 

717 

1000 

830 

777 


866 

838 


999 

998 


1016 

1018 


1038 

1035 



1069 



* Reproductions of these spectra are available in reference <*> 
characteristic of germanium phthalocyanines. (Silicon/ 43 aluminum <$> and other 
phthalocyanines also have similar spectral absorptions.) The 702 cm -1 band in the 
diphenylhydroxysiloxide is undoubtedly due to the presence of phenyl rings. 

Although the spectra of analogous silicon and germanium phthalocyanines are 
usually very similar/ 43 the sharp band common to them near 900 cm -1 can be used to 

(3) L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.) p. 341. 

J. Wiley, New York (1958); A. L. Smith, Spectrochlm. Acta. 16,102 (1960). 

143 R. D. Joyner, J. Cekada, Jr., R. O. Linck and M. E. Kenney, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15, 
387 (1960). I 

(,) J. E. Owen and M. E. Kenney, Abstracts of 138/A National Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society , New York (1960). 

(<3 A. N. Sidorov and I. P. Kotlyar, Opt. i Spektr. 11,175 (1961); Optics and Spectroscopy 
11,92 (1961). 
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Hictmp rrigh between the two types. In the cases examined so far the germanium 
compounds absorb in the 900-906 cm* 1 region and the analogous silicon compounds 
in a similar narrow region about 10 cm -1 higher. 

The spectrum of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide solvated with dioxane is very similar 
to that of the unsolvated diphenylhydroxysiloxide except for the presence of a band 
at 1260 cm* 1 , a band assignable to the ether oxygen of the dioxane. 

The fact that the diphenylhydroxysiloxide forms in high yields shows that under 
the conditions chosen, the condensation reaction between the OH groups attached 
to Si and Ge atoms is easier than that between pairs of silanol groups and pairs of 
GeOH groups. While this result may be due partly to steric and solubility factors 
the mildness of the conditions required suggests that other factors are also important. 
Perhaps the GeOH groups are relatively basic compared to the SiOH groups and an 
acid-base reaction which splits out water therefore takes place easily. 

With regard to structure it may be concluded that the siloxy groups attached to 
the germanium atoms must be trans to each other because the bulk of the groups 
precludes a cis arrangement unless the unlikely assumption is made that the Ge atoms 
are very far out of the plane of the phthalocyanine rings. This same trans arrange¬ 
ment can be assumed for the remaining germanium phthalocyanines because in all 
cases similar considerations argue for it. 

The infra-red spectrum of the diphenylbenzyloxysiloxide shows bands which 
are characteristic of a metal phthalocyanine (729, 759, 1089, 1125 cm* 1 ), of a ger¬ 
manium phthalocyanine (903 cm* 1 ) and of phenyl rings (700 cm* 1 ), but shows no 
bands in the 3500 cm* 1 OH region and only one prominent band in the 830-900 
cm -1 SiOH region. All these observations are consistent with the structure assigned 
to the compound on the basis of synthetic and analytical data. The bands at 998, 
1018 and 1035 cm* 1 are positioned very similarly to analogous bands in the spectrum 
of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide (999,1016 and 1038 cm* 1 ) and the triphenylsiloxide 
(997, 1012 and 1034 cm* 1 ) thus suggesting a common origin. It may be that these 
bands are associated with the GeOSi grouping since other similar groups show 
absorptions in this region. 171 The backbone of this compound is unusual in that it 
contains C, Si and Ge linked together with oxygen in order of increasing atomic 
number, i.e., COSiOGeOSiOC. 

The postulated formation of a polygermanosiloxane by the thermal decomposition 
of the diphenylhydroxysiloxide is supported by several pieces of data. Among these 
are the nonvolatility of the product and its insolubility in dioxane. Similarly in 
accord with this hypothesis is the fact that its preparation is accompanied by the 
release of gas. The presence of bands in its infra-red spectrum at positions which 
are characteristic of phthalocyaninogermanium groups and of a band at 1000 cm* 1 which 
can be assigned to siloxy groups (and perhaps to GeOSi groups as well) also point to 
a polygermanosiloxane. As expected on the basis of the structure postulated for 
the polymer, no bands are visible in the OH region around 3500 cm* 1 . The backbone 
of the polymer, (GeOSiOSiO) R , and the fact that the polymer can be considered to be 
formed from relatively long siloxy units bridging phthalocyaninogermanium units 
combine to make it unique. 

<« L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.) p. 340. J. Wiley, 
New York (1958). 
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ON THE URANATES OF AMMONIUM—I 

THE TERNARY SYSTEM NHj-UOj-HjO 

E. H. P. CORDFUNKE ( 

Reactor Centre of the Netherlands (R.C.N.), Petten 
(Received 18 October 1961) 

Abstract—The ternary system NH3-UOJ.H2O has been studied In aqueous solutions. From 
chemical and X-ray analysis four compounds, having the hruto-formulae: 


UOs-2 H 2 0 

0) 

3 UO,-NH 3 -5 H 2 O 

(H) 

2 UOs-NHs-3 H 2 O 

OH) 

3 U0 3 -2 NHs-4 H 2 0 

OV) 


were found to exist in this system at 40° C. The stability of these phases is discussed. 

The reaction of a solution of uranylnitrate with ammonia has also been studied. The 
precipitates thus formed could be identified as I (pH = 3-5), II (pH *« 4-7) and III (pH > 7). 
However, they cannot be isolated in a pure form, owing to the presence of nitrate, which 
cannot be removed completely by washing with water. 

A minimum of reliable information is available on the composition and properties 
of the uranates, precipitated from aqueous solutions. 

Addition of ammonia to a solution of uranylnitrate yields a product that originally 
was believed to be ammoniumdiuranate: (NH^l^C^.* For instance Tridot* 1 ' 
found some evidence for its formation. 

On the contrary, recent investigations * 2 * 3 * 41 have shown the complex nature of 
this precipitate. These studies give sufficient evidence that (NH 4 ) 2 U 207 cannot be 
obtained from aqueous solutions, even in the presence of a large excess of ammonia. 
Several compositions, including hydrated polyuranates,< 4 > are reported as a result of 
various methods of investigation. 

However, little or no attention has been given to conditions of equilibrium and 
to the possibility of hydrolysis of the precipitates by washing with water. On this 
latter fact Ewing c.s. (S > have drawn the attention. Consequently most analyses 
must have failed to give a correct view of the compositions. It was therefore con¬ 
sidered worthwhile to make a systematic study of the uranates of ammonium, com¬ 
bined with extensive X-ray work.*® In this paper the results of these investigations, 
especially on the ternary system NH 3 -UOJ-H 2 O (at 40° C), will be presented. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Samples, containing UO 3 , water and ammonia were equilibrated at 40° C. 

As starting material the amorphous form of UO 3 was chosen, because of its high 
reactivity. This UO 3 can be prepared easily from UO, - 2 H 2 O by heating in air at 450-500° C. (7 > 

•In the technical literature generally indicated as ADU. 

O. Tridot, Ann. Chim. 358, 12e Sdrie (5), (1950). 

<« A. M. Deane, AERE/R-3411 (1960). 

< J > F. J. Armson, H. E. Ddben and H. Mason, S.C.S.-R-30 (1959). 

«> K. J. Notz e.o. T.I.D., report 6228. 

<’> R. A. Ewino e.o. Report BMI-1115 (1956). 

<6> To be published separately by P. C. Debets and B. O. Loofstra in this journal. 

(7) E. H. P. Cordfunkb, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 23,285 (1961). 
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Pum UOj (99 <9 per cent) wu weighed into screwjefip bottles of 100 ml in fixed quantities 
of 2-86 g (0-01 mole). After placing measuredfohnws of water and ammonia of various 
«.pnMit m rinn« into die bottles, they were dosed and sealed with paraffine-wax. These 
bottles were continuo usl y shaken in a thermostat at 40 ± 1 ° C for various periods of time 
(1-4 weeks). 

After that, the solids werpfiltiered off, washed with waterfree acetone until free of 
« nmnnlnm ions and dried ;iA air and finally over concentrated H2SO4; it was checked 
that the products do not ctatngf eomposition by this treatment. 

Most of the samples, inns obtained, were examined by X-ray diffraction, using a 
Philips diffractometer with a recorder. The different phases detected, are labelled as I, II 
and so on, merely as a matter of convenience. 

The uranium content of the solids was determined by the weight change on ignition of 
the samples in air at 750-800° C, the compounds being converted to l^Os. 

The ammonia content was analysed by means of a semi-micro technique, according 
to CoNWAY.tu By this method small amounts of ammonia can be determined accurately. 
The water content of the solids was obtained by difference. 

The most relevant experimental data are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1.— Experimental data of the ternary system NH 3 -UO 3 -H 2 O (40° C) 


Initial solution 
NH 3 (molar ratio) 
UO 3 (± 1 %) 

Solid phase 

NHj (molar ratio) 
UO3 (+1-5%) 

By X-ray 

0-000 

0 000 

I 

0062 

0-058 


ono 

0-108 


0166 

0-162 

I (+ 11 ) 

0-218 

0-216 


0-321 

0-319 


0-323 

0-320 

H(+D 

0-326 

0-322 


0-333 

0-333 

II 

0-335 

0-333 


0-346 

0-333 


0-382 

0-355 

II (+III) 

0-383 

0-350 


0-394 

0-376 


0-414 

0-379 

f9 

0-422 

0-378 

If 

0-468 

0432 

m(+n) 

0-514 

0-474 


0-730 

0-508 

in 

0-770 

0-493 


0-829 

0-504 

|| 

0-834 

0-515 

UI(+IV 7) 

0-834 

0-512 

|| 

1-511 

0-539 

HI(+IV) 

4-64 

0-587 

91 

7-73 

0-636 


33-25 

0-653 

IV 

80-0 

0-660 

IS 


1,1 J* Conway, Microdiffusion analysis and volumetric error . London (1930). 
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DISCUSSION 


Hie experimental results show that there are four solid phases m the area of the 
system NH 3 -UO 3 -H 2 O studied, each of them having a different X-raydifiraction 
pattern**) (Table 1). 

The compound I was identified by chemical and X-ray analysis**) as die well 
known hydrate U0 j-2H 2 0. This hydrate is rapidly formed by the action of water 
on amorphous UO 3 . ■ ' 1 

The average composition of the pure uranates II, III and IV, is given in Table 2. 
It was shown experimentally that the compounds are stable when dried over con¬ 
centrated H2SO4, the molar ratio HN3/UO3 being constant with time (Fig. 1 and 2). 


Tabu 2.— The composition of the compounds in the ternary system 
NH,-U0 3 -H 2 0 (40° Q 



Composition 



wt% UOj 

wt%NHj 


Type 

(±0-5%) 

(± 1 %) 

Bruto-formula 

I 

88-9 

— 

UO 32 H 2 O 

II 

88-9 

1*75 

3 UO 3 NH 35 H 2 O 

III 

89-2 

2-65 

2U03*NH 3 -3Hi0 

IV 

88-8 

3-38 

3U03-2NH3-4H 2 0 


The uranates II, III and IV are closely related to U 03 - 2 H 2 0 : the number of 
moles NH 3 and H 2 0 per mole of UO 3 is 2 in all cases. This is in agreement with 
structural data, obtained from the X-ray analysis.* 6 ) 



r 

t 


Flo. 1.—Compound IV. Flo. 2 .—Compound III. 

—-NHj/U 03 -ratio over cone. H 2 SO 4 . 


The compounds III and IV are hygroscopic: upon prolonged standing in air, 
saturated with water vapour, they can attract considerable amounts of water. An 
illustration of this phenomenon is given for product IV in Fig. 1, from which can be 
seen that IV can take up approximately 4 moles of water per mole of UO 3 over the 
theoretical amount (H 2 O/UO 3 = 1*33; Table 2). The behaviour of compound III is 
quite analogous (Fig. 2). 

'»> J. K. Dawson e.o. /. Chem . Soe. 3531 (1956). 
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It is interesting to note that both HI and IV are not only hygroscopic, but also 
mutable in contact with water vapour (e.g. moist air), since it was found that the 
molar ratio NH 3 /UO 3 of these compounds gradually decreases with time. In Fig. 1 
this is illustrated for the compound IV. Apparently the NH 3 -U0 3 -ratio approaches 
asymptotically a value, approximately corresponding with that of III. However, 
the NH 3 /U 0 3 -ratio of a pure III also decreases in contact with moist air (Fig. 2). 
The phenomenon must be due to an exchange of part of the NH 3 in the lattice for 
water. 

The excess of water, taken up by IV can easily be removed by pumping off. The 
substance so obtained is probably mainly III. Bringing this phase in contact with 
moist air results in a further decrease of the NH 3 /U 03 -ratio. This can be repeated 
until finally the composition of II is reached. 

The behaviour of compound II is quite different. Freshly prepared II may 
contain much water in excess. Upon standing in air, it begins to shrink gradually, 
water being expelled: the molar ratio NH 3 /U 03 , however, remains constant. This 
was observed on several II-preparations of which an example is given in Table 3. 


Table 3.—The composition of compound u 



11 

Same precipitate 
after 2 } month 

Theor. composition 

Molar ratio 

freshly prepared 

in air 

(Table 2) 

nhj/uos 

0-33 

0-33 

0*33 

Hjo/uos 

4*87 

1 -83 

1-67 


It must be concluded therefore that towards moist air, compound II is the only 
stable one of the three uranates found in the ternary system NH 3 -U 0 3 H 20 . 

The reaction between a solution of uranylnitrate and ammonia has been studied 
by several authors, as already mentioned. Owing to the contradictory results we have 
investigated this reaction, using the information obtained from the ternary system 
NH 3 -U0 3 -H 2 0. 



Fig. 3.—pH-curve, obtained on addition of ammonia to U 0 j(N 0 3 ) 2 . 







Oh the T ' 

11 ■ " , - 

. ! ' 1 ' 1 

We have studied this precipitation at various concentrations of uraaylnitiate 
ammo nia in the same way by allowing the products to attain die equilibrium 
thermostat al40°C. Some results are given in Fig. 3, in which die pH of the saturated; 
solution is plotted against the molar ratio NH 3 /UO 3 of the initial solution. 

In Fig. 3 the pronounced effect of the waiting time on pH during the precipitation ' 
(pH < 5) is illustrated. The pH after equilibration is obviously lower than can be 
obtained by direct titration (dotted line): this lias not been generally recognized.^) 
An explanation of this phenomenon can possibly be found in a slow transformation 
via complex uranyl ions (e.g. U 2 0j 2+ , U 30 g 2+ etc., according to Sutton< 11 >) into 
solid uranates of a different composition.* 

The precipitation, starting at pH = 3-5 is completed at pH = 4. For a complete 
precipitation ~ 2-3 moles of NH 4 OH per mole of U 02 (N 03)2 are required (ammonia 
for neutralization of the small amounts of free acid not included); X-ray analysis 
revealed that this precipitate is of type II, whereas at pH = 3*3 (incomplete precipita¬ 
tion) product I is precipitated. It is evident that the quantity of ammonia, required 
for complete precipitation of II, corresponding with a bruto-ratio NH 3 /UO 3 = 2*3, 
is in agreement with the composition found for product II in the ternary system. 
Above pH = 7 this precipitate is gradually converted into a mixture of the solids 
II and III, as revealed by X-ray analysis. 

The analytical data of the precipitates appeared to be more difficult to interpret, 
owing to the fact that in all cases appreciable, but not reproducible amounts of 
N 03 _ -ions are strongly retained. Most of these N 03 ~-ions can be removed by 
washing the precipitates with water, but this results at the same time in a rapid 
conversion of III into II, as already noted. Notwithstanding thorough washing, it 
appeared to be impossible to remove nitrate completely. 

We must conclude therefore that the results obtained from a study of the reaction 
of a solution of U 0 2 (N 03) 2 with ammonia do not give a true picture of the uranates of 
ammonium. This must be the reason for the contradictory results, described in the 
literature. 


Acknowledgement—The author wishes to thank Prof. J. P. W. Houtman for his stimulating 
interest in this work, and Dr. B. O. Loopstra for many valuable discussions. 

The author is much indebted to Mr. P. Alino for his assistance in much of the 
experimental work. 

*The nature of these slow transformations has been studied extensively by M. E. A. 
Heomans et al. (KEMA, Amhem, Netherlands) as part of their work on the ADU-like 
precipitates, which provided the stimulus for the present investigation. The work of Mr. 
Heomans will be published as a thesis: Delft Technical University. 

<io> J. Maly and V. Vhsely, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7,119 (1958). 

<”> J. Sutton, J. Chem. Soc. S 275 (1949). 
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CHEMICAL REACTIONS OF MOLYBDENUM 
HEXAFLUORIDE 



T. A. O’Donnell and*D. / F. StSWart ,i 

Chemistry Department, University of Melbourne, Parkville, N.2, Melbourne 

(Received 10 August 1961; in revised form 18 October 1961) 

Abstract—Previous accounts of the chemical properties of molybdenum hexafluoride are 
restricted to comments on the ease of hydrolysis of the compound and to a few very simple 
observations on its reactions with a short series of unrelated substances. This paper describes 
a systematic study of the chemical reactions of the hexafluoride with the Iowa fluorides of 
some elements of Groups V and VI and with Group V trichlorides. 

Some new techniques for studying the reactions of volatile fluorides and for fractiona¬ 
tion of the products within the reaction system are described. 

The preparation of molybdenum hexafluoride was first reported by Ruff and Eisner, <0 
who used platinum apparatus for the reaction. With the limited experimental 
procedures then available, they were not able to provide any worthwhile account of 
the chemical reactivity of the hexafluoride, apart from a comment on the ease of 
hydrolysis and some very simple observations on its apparent reaction with a few 
unrelated compounds. Some physical properties of the hexafluoride were studied 
by Ruff and Ascher® and very recently Cady and Hargreaves* 33 have measured 
vapour pressures and related properties. Spectroscopic studies, such as those of 
Gaunt< 4 > have been carried out for structure determination. Brady and co-workers< 5 > 
have provided thermodynamic data for this and other volatile fluorides. 

Recent Russian work 163 provides the most detailed account of the hydrolysis of 
molybdenum hexafluoride and the formation of oxyfluorides. The ready hydrolysis 
of the volatile fluorides of the metallic elements accounts for the slow progress in the 
study of the reactions of these compounds because of the difficulty of handling them 
in glass apparatus. Etching reactions lead to complete hydrolysis of the compounds. 
Techniques employing glass vacuum systems based on packless all-metal valves, and 
in which the glass was carefully dried by evacuation and flaming, were developed 
specifically for the handling and characterization of molybdenum hexafluoride. 173 

Most of the published work on the higher fluorides of the metallic elements, such 
as that on the hexafluorides of osmium,* 83 platinum® 3 and the transuranic elements/ 103 
has been concerned primarily with identification and with physical properties. 

< 13 O. Ruff and F. Eisner, Z. Anorg. Chem. 52, 256 (1907). 

<2 > O. Ruff and E. Ascher, Z. Anorg. Chem. 196,413 (1931). 

133 G. H. Cady and G. B. Hargreaves, J. Chem. Soc. 1563 (1961). 

“ 3 J. Gaunt, Trans. Faraday Soc. 49 ,1122 (1953). 

* 53 a. A. P. Brady, O. E. Myers and J. K- Clauss, J. Phys. Chem. 64, 588 (1960). 

b. O. E. Myers and A. P. Brady, J. Phys. Chem. 64, 591 (1960). 

* 43 N. S. Nikolaev and A. A. Opalovskh, Russian J. Inorg. Chem. (Eng. trans.),5,532(1959). 
*« T. A. O’Donnell, J. Chem. Soc. 4681 (1956). 

** 3 B. Weinstock and J. G. Malm, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 4466 (1958). 

< 93 B. Weinstock, H. H. Claassen and J. G. Malm, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 5832 (1957). 
do) b. Weinstock and J. G. Malm, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11,104 (1959). 
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Fischer and Rudzitis^^ have shown that bismuth pentafluoride is a very vigorous 
fluorinating agent converting sulphur and iodine to fluorides rapidly at room 
temperature. However, there is little published work on the chemical reactions of 
the higher fluorides to form a basis for discussion of the reactions of molybdenum 
hexafluoride. This difficulty is illustrated by recent observations^^) that tungsten 
hexafluoride, which might be expected to be almost identical with the molybdenum 
compound, differs markedly in its chemical reactivity. 

Early observations of the reactions of molybdenum hexafluoride with carbon 
disulphide and phosphorus pentachloride indicated vigorous reactivity, although it 
was subsequently shown that iodine dissolved readily without change in molybdenum 
hexafluoride and that sulphur was also unaffected. It was then decided to study the 
ability of molybdenum hexafluoride to oxidize the lower fluorides of some non-metals 
to higher fluorides and surprisingly small reactivity was observed. The present 
investigation was then completed by a study of the reactions between the hexafluoride 
and trichlorides of some Group V elements. In these cases reactions occurred which 
could be related to those of the corresponding trifluorides and to the known chemistry 
of the halides of the Group V elements concerned. 

EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of reagents 

Molybdenum hexafluoride was prepared by direct fluorination of the metal in a copper 
reactor and collected in a glass trap containing sodium fluoride and cooled to —78° C. It 
was then purified by distillation in a glass system. Hydrolysis was prevented by using the 
rigorous precautions previously reported/?) The sample was stored in a carefully dried 
glass-trap fitted with a metal valve. 

Phosphorus trifluoride was prepared by a method which was essentially that of Chatt 
and Williams/ 13 ^ phosphorus trichloride being added to an excess of antimony trifluoride. 
The product was fractionated to remove phosphorus trichloride. Reaction of a stoicheio- 
metric mixture of arsenious oxide and calcium fluoride with excess concentrated sulphuric 
acid produced arsenious trifluoride. Commercial laboratory reagent grade antimony 
trifluoride was sublimed at 180° C and 10“* mm pressure. Bismuth trifluoride was prepared 
by condensing anhydrous hydrogen fluoride on to bismuth hydroxide in a polyethylene 
container, which was then sealed for 15 hr. Water and excess hydrogen fluoride were 
removed subsequently by evaporation. 

Sulphur tetrafluoride was obtained commercially in a cylinder and purified by shaking 
with mercury and by fractionation. Direct fluorination of selenium at 0° C using* a 1:1 
mixture of fluorine and nitrogen! «4) resulted in the formation of selenium tetrafluoride. 

Phosphorus trichloride was a laboratory reagent grade chemical, purified by re-distilla¬ 
tion. The reaction of arsenious oxide and hydrochloric acid was used to prepare arsenic 
trichloride, which was then distilled. 

Antimony trichloride was prepared by direct chlorination of antimony, maintaining an 
excess of the metal, followed by sublimation. 

Apparatus and experimental 

The reactions of molybdenum hexafluoride were studied in a glass vacuum system fitted 
with Hoke valves (No. 432), which were incorporated in the system through copper-glass 
seals brazed directly to the valves or joined with unions. The glass was carefully dried by 
evacuation and flaming before the reagents were adm itted. 

(11) J. Fischer and E. RuDzrns, /. Amer . Chem. Soc ; 81, 6375 (1959). 

<n> C. Pallaohy. Unpublished observations. 

(13) J. Chatt and A. A. Williams, /. Chem . Soc . 3061 (1951). 

<“> E. E. Aynsley, R. D. Peacock and P. L, Robinson, /. Chem. Soc . 1231 (1952). 
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For each reaction, a special reaction system was designed to handle the particular 
reagents and the expected products. A typical system fitted with Hoke valves at V is shown 
in Fig. 1. A bulb of volume appropriate to the quantities of reagents used was connected to 



Flo. 1.—System for study of reactions of molybdenum hexafluoride. 

a conventional vacuum system at K and to it were attached various side-tubes, each con¬ 
nected through a capillary, so that these side-tubes could be removed subsequently by heating 
the capillary. If both reagents were volatile, the less volatile was first distilled from its source 
trap. For example, some molybdenum hexafluoride might be distilled from the trap D to 
the side-arm Fand subsequently exposed to a volatile reactant such as phosphorus trifluoride, 
contained in a trap B of appropriate size and fitted with a break-seal C. In the case of a 
reaction involving an involatile compound, e.g. bismuth trifluoride, the main part of the 
system was evacuated and flamed and then filled with carefully dried air. The involatile 
reactant was introduced into G from a tube fitted at J through a ground joint. The system 
was then sealed at H, evacuated and flamed and some molybdenum hexafluoride distilled 
from D to G. 

When a particular reaction was complete, the main bulk of the involatile products of 
reaction would be in one side-tube, e.g. G. Partial fractionation of the products was then 
achieved by maintaining G at room temperature and cooling E or Fto —183° C. Tube G, 
containing the involatile products of reaction, was then drawn off by sealing the capillary 
and its contents analysed. By use of suitable coolants, the products of intermediate volatility 
could be fractionated between the remaining tubes E and F and isolated in these tubes. 
The very volatile products remained in the bulb and could be removed at A for examination 
by infra-red spectroscopy or some other procedure. 

Analytical methods 

Involatile products of reactions were identified usually by chemical analysis. Fluoride 
was determined by the null-point potentiometric method.* 15 * Molybdenum was determined 
gravimetrically with 8-hydroxyquinoline and volumetrically by the method of Rao and 
Suryanarayana.i 1 *) Hydrogen peroxide was used to ensure that molybdenum was present 
initially as Mo(VI) l which was then reduced to Mo(V) with hydrazine sulphate and Mo(V) 
was titrated against ceric sulphate. Potentiometric titration against silver nitrate was used 
for chloride because molybdate interferes with Mohr and Volhard methods. 

Volatile'products were identified by infra-red and ultra-violet spectroscopy and by 
their physical properties, such as melting and boiling points. 

(15 > T. A. O’Donnell and D. F. Stewart, Analyt. Chem. 33, 337 (1961). 

G. G. Rao and M. SuryanarayaNa, Z. Analyt. Chem . 168, 177 (1959). 
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REACTIONS OF MOLYBDENUM HEXAFLUORIDE 
Phorphorus trifluoride 

The trifluoride was added gradually to a known amount of molybdenum hexa¬ 
fluoride in a vacuum system fitted with Hoke valves. Controlled addition of phos¬ 
phorus trifluoride was achieved by admitting it to a bulb of known volume, measuring 
the pressure and condensing this aliquot of the reactant in the side-arm containing 
the hexafluoride. The reaction was studied under conditions ranging from excess 
molybdenum hexafluoride to excess phosphorus trifluoride. The only products of 
reaction were molybdenum pentafluoride and phosphorus pentafluoride which was 
by its infra-red spectrum. With excess molybdenum hexafluoride, 
molybdenum pentafluoride was present in yellow solution in the hexafluoride, while 
with excess phosphorus trifluoride the yellow solid, molybdenum pentafluoride, was 
isolated and identified by chemical analysis and by its melting point, previously 
reported by Peacock.* 17 * 

Arsenious trifluoride 

There was no reduction of molybdenum hexafluoride even when the two fluorides 
were heated to 150°C in a sealed thick-walled glass tube. The two compounds 
remained as colourless, immiscible liquids. 

Antimony trifluoride 

The solid trifluoride and liquid hexafluoride did not react at temperatures up 
to 150°C. 

Bismuth trifluoride 

No reaction on heating to 80°C. 

Sulphur tetrafluoride 

There was no evidence of reaction at room temperature. 

Selenium tetrafluoride 

The two fluorides remained as immiscible colourless liquids on heating in a 
sealed tube to 150°C. At 200°C, there was extensive glass attack but no colouration 
indicative of formation of lower molybdenum fluorides. 

Phosphorus trichloride 

In this case, the reaction appeared to proceed in two steps, the nature of the 
second step depending on which of the two reactants was in excess. The first step 
was a metathetical reaction producing phosphorus trifluoride and a mixture of lower 
molybdenum chlorides and chlorine. Frequently, it appeared that the first molybdenum 
chloride produced was the black pentachloride, which in a few hours changed to the 
brown or red tetrachloride or trichloride. 

When molybdenum hexafluoride was in excess, the second step in the reaction 
was reduction of the hexafluoride to molybdenum pentafluoride by- the phosphorus 
trifluoride produced in the first step. Under these conditions, infra-red spectroscopy 
showed that the volatile products of reaction contained phosphorus pentafluoride, 
but no phosphorus trifluoride, and chlorine was identified by its ultra-violet spectrum. 

(17) R. D. Peacock, Proc. Chem. Soc. 59 (1957). 




However, when there was excess phosphorus trichloride, only phosphorustrifluorid* 
was found in the volatile products. There was no formation erf phosphorus pchta-; 
fluoride and the chlorine , reacted with excess trichloride to form phosphoruspenta- 
chloride. Analysis indicated that the involatile reaction products contained phosphorus 
pentachloride and molybdenum pentachloride. The colour of this residue also indicated 

the presence of the pentachloride rather than lower chlorides. „ 

' / * 


Arsenic trichloride V :; .i 1 ’ 

Analysis of the involatile products of reaction indicated the formation of 
molybdenum trichloride. The volatile products were arsenic trifluoride and chlorine. 
There was no evidence in the infra-red spectrum of the presence of arsenic penta- 
fluoride. 


Antimony trichloride 

There was no formation of antimony pentafluoride. The reaction appeared to 
give lower molybdenum chlorides and chlorine, which'then reacted with antimony 
(III) to produce mixed chlorofluorides of antimony(V). The formation of one such 
compound was indicated when a white sublimate was isolated with a melting point 
close to that of SbF 2 Cl 3 . 


DISCUSSION OF REACTIONS 
Oxidation of lower fluorides 

Molybdenum hexafluoride was shown to be relatively inert as an oxidant. Of 
the lower fluorides studied, only phosphorus trifluoride was oxidized and there was 
no evidence of the formation in that reaction of a molybdenum fluoride lower than 
M 0 F 5 . The reaction 2 MoF 6 +PFj -*• 2 M 0 F 5 +PF 5 provides a more satisfactory 
method for preparing molybdenum pentafluoride than that previously reported by 
Peacock. (17) The observation that the hexafluoride does not oxidize bismuth 
trifluoride is in general agreement with the reaction reported by Fischer and 
RuDzrns( 1] > in which bismuth pentafluoride readily oxidized UF4 to UF$. 

Nature of molybdenum chlorides formed 

The compound M 0 CI 6 is unstable and has never been isolated. In many of 
these reactions, there was evidence of the initial formation of M 0 CI 5 which usually 
dissociated within a few hours to lower chlorides, for which the chloride to 
molybdenum ratio varied for different reactions. The ratio, which appeared to 
depend on experimental conditions such as the volume of the reaction system and 
the relative proportions and nature of reagents, ranged from five in the reaction with 
excess phosphorus trichloride to about three in reactions in which molybdenum 
hexafluoride was in great excess. 

Under the experimental conditions it might be expected that the pentachloride 
should be formed. However, the formation of lower chlorides can be explained in 
the light of the recent work of Pearson and Garner^), who have shown that chlorine 
is released when MoClj is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride at room temperature, 
to produce lower molybdenum chlorides of indefinite stoicheiometry. In the introduc¬ 
tion to this present paper it was stated that M 0 FCI 5 is an excellent solvent for iodine, 

<“> I. M. Pearson and C. S. Garner, J. Phys. Chem. 65,690 (1961). 
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fwMwhUwg CC1 4 in this respect. Also WF« and CC1 4 have been shown to mix 
mutually without reaction.*'® It seems very reasonable then to suggest that MoF<j 
acts as an inert solvent for the M 0 CI 5 formed initially and that tire pentachloride 
then dissociates to lower chlorides. 

Scheme of reactions with trichlorides 

The general reaction with trichlorides was in the first instance a metathetical one: 
4 XCI 3+2 MoF 6 -+ 4 XF 3+2 MoC1 5 +C1 2 . 

Subsequent reaction depended on the nature and proportion of the reactants. 

Only in the case of the PCI 3 reaction was the trifluoride, formed initially, oxidized 
to the pentafluoride and then only when MoF 6 was in excess. Also, in excess MoF 6 , 
M 0 CI 5 dissociated to M 0 CI 4 or M 0 CI 3 and chlorine. These reaction steps can be 
represented as: 

4 PCI 3+2 MoF 6 -► 4 PF 3+2 M0CI5+CI2 
2 M0CI5 -► 2 M0CI4 (or MoCl3)+Cl 2 
2 MoF 6 +PF 3 —* PF 5 +2 M0F5. 

The overall reaction could be written: 

2 PCI 3+5 MoF 6 -*• 4 M 0 F 5 +M 0 CI 4+2 PF 5 +CI 2 . 

When PCI 3 was in excess a simpler reaction occurred. No PF 5 was formed and 
the chlorine formed initially reacted with excess PCI3 to form PCI5. In the absence 
of excess MoF 6 , the M 0 CI 5 did not dissociate. 

4 PCI 3+2 MoF<5 -► 4 PF3+2 M0CI5+CI2 
PCI3+CI2 -* PC 1 5 

Overall reaction: 5 PCI 3+2 MoF e -* 4 PF3 f 2 M0CI5+PCI5. 

As expected from the earlier work on reactions between MoFg and the trifluorides, 
there was no oxidation of the trifluorides first formed in the reaction of MoF 6 with 
ASCI 3 and with SbCIs. In the ASCI 3 reaction, chlorine did not react with excess 
ASCI 3 , due to the instability of AsClj, and ASF 3 and CI 2 were observed as separate 
volatile products. Dess et o/. 0 » state that reaction occurs between ASF 3 and CI 2 
only in the presence of small amounts of water. Kolditz< 20) in earlier work, while 
not commenting on the possible role of water, suggested that [AsC^J+fAsFe] - is 
formed at 0°C in the presence of a large excess of chlorine. It seems reasonable Jhat, 
at room temperature and reduced pressures and with water rigorously excluded, there 
should be no interaction between A.SF 3 and Cl 2 . The overall reaction in the presence 
of excess MoF 6 can be summarized as: 

2 AsC1 3 +MoF 6 - 2 AsF 3 +MoC 1 4 (or MoCl 3 )+Cl 2 . 

A reaction similar to the above could be written for SbCl 3 with the addition of 
a representative equation: 

SbF 3 +Cl 2 -»SbF 3 Cl 2 . 

The identity of the mixed halides of Sb (V) will depend on the relative proportions of 
reagents. For example, SbF 3 and chlorine formed in the initial reaction could react 
with SbCl 3 to form SbF 2 Cl 3 , indicated experimentally as one of the.products. 

SbCl3+2 SbF3+3 CI 2 -* 3 SbF 2 Clj. 

,,w H. M. Dess, R. W. Parry and G. L. Vidale, /. Amer. Chem. Sbc. 78, 5730 (1956). 

,J0) L. KoLDrrz, Z. Anorg. Chem. 280, 313 (1955). 
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SOME REACTIONS OF DIPHOSPHORUS TETRAIODIDE 

T. Moeller and J. E. Huheey 

Noyes Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(Received 13 Juty 1961; in revised form 25 October 1961) ' 

Abstract—The reactions of diphosphorus tetraiodide with phenol and certain aliphatic 
alcohols, Grignard reagents, and amines have been investigated. Although small quantities 
of the expected substituted diphosphorus compounds have been detected spectrophoto- 
metrically among the products from some of the reactions, the major products are mono* 
phosphorus compounds and amorphous, highly polymerized solids related to red phosphorus 
and the solid phosphorus hydrides. Reaction paths resulting in the cleavage of the P-P bond 
and ultimate polymer formation are considered. 

Although diphosphines and diphosphorus tetraiodide are well-characterized 
compounds, information on other tricovalent diphosphorus compounds is scanty/ 1 ! 
This may be due, at least in part, to the small number of synthetic routes available 
for their preparation. The only potentially generally applicable methods described 
involve the coupling of two phosphorus-containing moieties under the influence of 
sodium 12 - 3 > or Grignard reagents .< 4 8 > Thus a convenient synthesis involving only 
the substitution of other functional groups for those already present in an easily 
prepared diphosphorus compound might open routes to compounds difficult or 
impossible to synthesize by existing methods. 

The diphosphorus tetrahalides would appear to be ideal for this purpose. How¬ 
ever, only the chloride and the iodide have been described, and only the iodide is 
readily prepared. In this compound, the P-P bond has a length of 2*21 A, and the 
configuration of iodine atoms is such that the lone electron pairs on the two phos¬ 
phorus atoms are irons to each other/ 9 * Attempts to prepare the chloride from the 
iodide 110 * and the fluoride from the chloride 111 * have lead to rupture of the P-P bond. 
However, this bond appears to be retained in at least one of the hydrolysis products 
(H 2 P 2 O 4 ) of the tetraiodide/ 12 * This suggests that esters of the type (RO) 2 P-P(OR) 2 , 
obtainable ordinarily by a Wurtz-type reaction/ 13 * might result from analogous 
alcoholysis reactions or that organodiphosphines or the unknown amides, 
(R 2 N) 2 P-P-(NR 2 ) 2 , might be similarly obtainable. 

1,1 J. R. Van Wazer, Phosphorus and Its Compounds. Vol. 1. Chemistry, pp. 215-219, 
234-235. Interscience, New York (1958). 

(2 > K. Issleib and W. Seidel, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 92, 2681 (1959). 

131 W. Kuchen and H. Buchwald, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 92, 111 (1959). 

141 P. J. Christen, L. M. Van der Linde and F. N. Hooge, Rec. Trav. Chim. 78, 161 (1959), 
151 K. Issleib and A. Tzschach, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 92, 704 (1959). 

161 M. I. Kabachnik and J. S. Shepbleva, Itv. Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., Otdl. Khim. Nauk, 
56 (1949). 

171 W. Kuchen and H. Buchwald, Angew. Chem. 71, 162 (1959). 

<»> H. Nieberoall, Angew. Chem. 72,210 (1960). 

191 Y. C. Leung and J. Wasbr, /. Phys. Chem. 60, 539 (1956). 

1101 A. Gautier, C.R. Acad. ScL, Paris, 78,286 (1874). 

(1 ‘> A. Finch, Canad. J. Chem. 37, 1793 (1959). 

1121 M. Baudlbr, Naturforsch. 14 b, 464 (1959). 

“*> E. F. Enoblke, U.S. Pat. 2403792 (1946). 
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Accordingly, diphosphorus tetraiodide has been caused to react with alcohols, 
phenol, various amines, and Grignard reagents. Unfortunately, none of these reac¬ 
tions follows a simple path, and each yields principally a tricovalent monophosphorus 
compound and highly polymeric solids which resemble the lower phosphorus 
hydrides 04 * 15) in their physical and chemical properties. Although the chemical 
compositions of these polymers depend upon the reaction conditions, they all agree 
approximately with those of the polymeric hydrides with greater or lesser substitution 
by both iodine and the entering group for hydrogen. In a few experiments, small 
quantities of diphosphorus compounds could be detected by ultraviolet spectroscopy, 
but only the solvolysis of the tetraiodide with phenol yielded any of the desired 
product, specifically the diphosphate (II—II) ester, < 16) (CgHsO^P-PCOCGHs^. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials , apparatus and techniques ; All chemicals were of reagent quality. Solvents 
were dried over sodium. Commercially available “anhydrous” alcohols were dried over 
magnesium and distilled prior to use. 

All ultra-violet spectra were measured with a Cary Model 14 recording spectrophoto¬ 
meter, using solutions in n-hexane, n-heptane, methanol, ethanol, n-propanol or n-butanol. 
Infra-red spectra were obtained with a Perkin-Elmer Model 21 instrument using either 
Nujol mulls or solutions in chloroform, methylene chloride, or chloroform. X-ray diffraction 
data were obtained with a Standard X-Ray Co. unit, using copper K a radiation and a 
nickel filter. 

Moisture-sensitive materials were handled in a Berkeley-type gloved box, the atmosphere 
of which had been dried with sodium carbonate, alumina, and phosphorus (V) oxide. 

Synthesis of diphosphorus tetraiodide. The procedure employed was a modification of 
that described by Germann and Traxler.< 17 > A stock solution containing ca. 1 gramme 
atom of iodine per litre was prepared by adding 254 g of iodine to 21. of dry benzene, wanning 
at 45-50° C, and stirring until dissolution was complete. A stock solution containing ca. 1 
gramme-atom of phosphorus per litre was prepared by dissolving 60 g of wfiite phosphorus 
(weighed under acetone and dried momentarily in air) in 2 1. of dry benzene. For a specific 
synthesis, two volumes of the iodine solution were added to one volume of the phosphorus 
solution. The initially dark-coloured solution turned slowly to a clear orange-red and 
deposited crystals of the product on standing. These crystals were Temoved, washed several 
times with n-heptane, and dried in vacuo. M. p. 125*0-125-5° C. Yield 68-75 per cent. 
Re-crystallization was effected from dry bromobenzene. Reactions were carried out either 
with the initial benzene solution or the solid. 

Properties of diphosphorus tetraiodide. The compound proved to be slightly soluble 
without decomposition in rigorously dried benzene, liquid alkanes, chloroform, diethyl 
ether, tetrahydrofuran, acetonitrile, N, N-dimethylformamide, and liquid sulphur dioxide. 
Solubility in bromo- or chlorobenzene is greater, and these solvents can be used for re¬ 
crystallization. Nitrobenzene is a moderately good solvent at low temperatures, but at 
higher temperatures, it oxidizes diphosphorus tetraiodide rapidly. Any moisture present in 
any of the systems effects immediate solvolytic decomposition of the solute. Acetone, 
methyl ethyl ketone, cyclohexanone, acetophenone, and dimethyl sulphoxide react rapidly 
to give uncharacterized dark solutions and precipitate apparently polymeric substances. 

(14) E. Wibero and G. MOller-Schiedmayer, Ber. Dtsch . Chem. Ges, 92,2372 (1959). 

°5> (a) E. C. Evers and E. H. Street, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 78,5726 (1996); (b) E. H. Street, 
D. M. Garjpner and E. C. Evers, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 1819 (1958); (c) G. J. Beichl 
and E. C. Evers, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 5344 (1958). 

<i6) pp r a comprehensive discussion of the nomenclature of these compounds, see J. E. 
Huheby, Doctoral Dissertation, University of Illinois (1961). 

< 17) F. E. E. Germann and R. N. Traxler, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 49, 307 (1927). 
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1 The ultra-violet absorption spectrum of dtp hos p horus tetraiodide in eycfahoBaae has 
a ^nrt^wtir matimmn m m/i Ah oxidation to iodine (A,,*, — 520 ro/i) is so rapid 

that exact evaluation of the extinction co-efficient was not attempted. 

Reaction of diphosphorus tetraiodide with phenol . A 96 g (0*17 mole) sample of diphoa- 
phorus tetraiodide was prepared as outlined in a one-litre round-bottomed flask equipped 
with a stirrer and a reflux condenser. To the flask was added 500 ml of hexane and 78 ml 
(83 g, or 0*89 mole) of phenoL The reaction mixture was heated at reflux tqpqserature for 
10 hr bymeans of an oil-bath. Copious quantities of hydrogen iodide were evolved. Refluxing 
was stopped when the evolution of hydrogen iodide had practically ceased. The resulting 
solution was decanted from the red solid that had separated. 

The red solid was insoluble in benzene, diethyl ether, acetone, and methanol. It did 
not melt below 235° C, but upon being heated strongly in a tube, it yielded a reddish sublimate, 
an oil, and the odour of phenol. Upon treatment with bromine water, it gave tribromophenol. 
(Found: C, 1010; H, 6*11; I, 25*3, 26*5%.) A second sample, prepared after only 4 hr of 
refluxing, behaved similarly but contained only 2*07%C and 0*76%H. Both samples, when 
examined by X-ray diffraction, gave the diffuse halos of amorphous substances plus a few 
weak lines for unreacted diphosphorus tetraiodide. 

The supernatant solution from the reaction was added to a ca. 5*0 x 100 cm chromato¬ 
graphic column of acid-washed alumina, and the adsorbed material was eluted in 50 ml 
fractions with diethyl ether-n-heptane (50 per cent each). Each of the first six fractions 
yielded a single drop of oil upon evaporation. Each was then dissolved in heptane and 
examined spectrophotometrically. Absorption maxima (in mp) noted were, respectively, 

226; 229; 232; none; 265, 272, 278 and 265, 271, 277. The values for the last two samples 
are those of phenol, but the peaks at ca. 230 mp for the first three samples indicate the presence 
of one or more species containing a P-P bond. (18) Most reasonably, they could be ascribed 
to the tetraphenyldiphosphate (II—II) ester. The infra-red spectra of these three fractions 
were different from those of phenol and triphenylphosphite, but no assignments of observed 
frequencies can yet be made. 

Although the chromatographic fractions were too small for accurate analysis, fractions 
obtained by distilling the reaction product under reduced pressure were analysed. 

Found for Fraction 1 : C, 67*01; H, 5*15% 

for Fraction 2 : C, 68*00; H, 5*09% 

for Fraction 3 : C, 66*82; H, 5-01 % 

Calcd. for (C 6 H 5 0 ) 2 P-P( 0 C 6 H 5 ) 2 : C, 66*36; H, 4*64% 
for (C 5 H 50 ) 3 P : C, 69*67; H, 4*87 % 

for CgHjOH : C, 76*57; H, 6*43 % 

Reaction of the supposed tetraphenyl ester with hydrogen iodide . Two 5 ml samples of 
a solution of Fraction 1 in n-heptane (0*6 ml) were frozen in ampoules attached to a vacuum 
line. The system was evacuated. A 40 per cent aqueous solution of hydrogen iodide was 
dehydrated by being dropped slowly into a flask containing phosphorus (V) oxide and 
cooled to —78° C. This flask was attached to the vacuum system and the hydrogen iodide 
distilled into another flask containing fresh phosphorus (V) oxide. The dry hydrogen iodide 
was then distilled into one of the ampoules containing the heptane solution. The other 
sample was retained untreated as a control. Both samples were allowed to warm to room 
temperature and then to stand for 1 hr. A separate phase appeared in the treated sample. 

Each tube was then treated with 5 ml of n-heptane, and a 5 ml aliquot was withdrawn. 
Excess hydrogen iodide was removed from the aliquot from the treated sample with a current 
of dry nitrogen. Spectrophotometric examination showed the untreated sample to be 
unchanged but indicated a substantial decrease in the intensity of the P-P absorption peak 
and an overall increase in general absorbancy in the 210-270 mp region for the treated sample. 

In addition, a red solid, resembling that noted in the original reaction, was found on the 
walls of the tube containing the hydrogen iodide»treated sample. 

(U) A. B. Burg, L. R. Grant, J. E. Griffiths, K. K. Joshi, G. L. Juvinall and W. Mahler 
in R. I. Wagner, F. F. Gassbrio and L. D. Freeman, WADC Tech. Report 57-126, 

Pt m, 82(1959). 
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Reactions of diphosphorus tetraiodide with aliphatic alcohols* Addition of crystalline 
diphosphonis tetraiodide to aliphatic alcohols resulted in vigorous reactions with the forma¬ 
tion of amorphous, polymeric, red solids. In an attempt to detect the presence of any 
diphosphonis solvolysis products, aliquots of a solution of 152*6 mg of the tetraiodide in 
500 ml of cyclohexane were diluted with various dried aliphatic alcohols to a uniform 
concentration of 2-14x10-* M and examined spectrophotometrically. The following 
Aku values (in m/*)were obtained: methanol,220; ethanol, 227; 1-propanol, 234; 2-propanol, 
240; 1-butanol, 244; 2-methyl-2-propanol, 236. All extinction coefficients were ca. 1 xl0« 

Reaction of diphosphorus tetraiodide with phenylmagnesium bromide . A solution of 
0-082 mole of phenylmagnesium bromide in diethyl ether was prepared by the procedure of 
FngER.<i»> Benzene was added as the ether was removed by distillation until the distillate 
was essentially pure benzene. The solution was cooled to room temperature, and 500 ml 
of a 0-04 M solution of diphosphorus tetraiodide in benzene was added slowly with stirring. 
A yellow solid separated immediately. When all of the tetraiodide had been added, the 
mixture was forced through a fritted-glass filter on to a column of add-washed alumina. 

The remaining solid, after being washed with ether and dried, was found to be amorphous 
and insoluble in all common solvents. Its melting point was above 200° C, but upon being 
heated strongly, it yielded a condensate of white phosphorus. (Found: C, 19-41; H, 3*08; 
P. 19*41%.) 

The chromatographic column was treated in order with benzene, diethyl ether, and 
aoetone. The first fractions were shown to contain biphenyl by infra-red examination. 
Subsequent fractions were shown to contain phosphorus by the o-anisidine-molybdate test. (20) 
Most, if not all, of this phosphorus was identified as triphenylphosphine by treating the 
sample with a solution of sulphur in carbon disulphide, recovering and recrystaUizing the 
reaction product, and determining a mixed melting point with triphenylphosphine sulphide 
from an independent synthesis. 

Reaction of diphosphorus tetraiodide with n-propylamine. To a solution of 101 g (0-178 
mole) of diphosphorus tetraiodide in 1400 ml of benzene contained in a two-litre, thrce- 
necked, round-bottomed flask equipped with a stirrer, a dropping funnel, and a reflux 
condenser, a solution of 100 g (1 -7 mole) of n-propylamine in 200 ml of benzene was added 
slowly with stirring. The brownish white precipitate that formed was removed by filtration 
and dried. Treatment with ethanol gave an insoluble, amorphous, brown residue, melting 
above 200° C and yielding a sublimate of white phosphorus at higher temperatures, and a 
solution that deposited white crystals of n-propylammonium iodide upon evaporation. 
(Found: C, 19-28; H, 5-39; N, 7-49. Calc, for n-C 3 H 7 NH 3 I: C, 19-18; H, 5-35; N, 7-54%). 

Substitution of N-methylaniline for n-propylamine gave a similar reaction except that 
an orange, amorphous polymeric material resulted and the N-methylanilinium iodide remained 
in solution. In neither case could an identifiable phosphorus-containing product be isolated 
from solution. 


DISCUSSION 

These observations indicate clearly that although phenol, alcohols, Grignard 
reagents, and amines attack diphosphorus tetraiodide readily the major products 
are polymeric derivatives related to the solid phosphorus hydrides (and, therefore, 
red phorphorus) and monophosphorus compounds rather than the expected 
diphosphorus derivatives. Although the latter have been detected spectrophoto¬ 
metrically in small quantities, these reactions cannot be used for their syntheses. 

This type of cleavage of the phosphorus-phosphorus bond has been reported 
for other systems. Thus, EmeliSus and coworker$ (21> reported complete cleavage 
when tetrakis (trifluoromethyl) diphosphine is hydrolyzed in alkaline solution. 

{m L. F. Fieser, Experiments in Organic Chemistry (3rd Ed.), p. 79. Heath, Boston (1955). 

<20) G M. Welch and P, W. West, Anaiyt Chem . 29, 874 (1957). 

ttl> F, W. Bennett, H, J. EmelSus and R. N. Hazeldine, J. ChemlSoc. 3896 (1954). 
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Similarly, t-butyl alcohol reacts quantitatively with this diphosphine to yield 
bis(trifluoromethyl)-phosphine and 0 -t-butyl-bis(trifluoromethyl) phosphate (-I),®) ' 
and treatment of the same diphosphine with trimethylphosphine and hydrogen ’ 
chloride yields bis(trifluoromethyl)phosphine. < 181 Furthermore, biphosphine gives 
phosphine and solid polymeric hydrides when treated with liquid ammonia /* 5 * 1 and 
diphosphorus tetraiodide yields trimethylphosphine when treated with methyl* 
lithium .* 221 These reactions and those involving alcohols, amines, and Grignard 
reagents are apparently all examples of attack by basic reagents which invariably 
cleave the P-P bond and may or may not result in polymerization of the fragments. 

It is difficult to assume that phenol supplies a sufficient concentration of phenoxide 
ion to sustain an entirely comparable reaction. It is probably for this reason that 
diphosphorus species can be distinguished in the reaction products. Subsequent 
cleavage either by released or added hydrogen iodide may then occur. 

Although the exact structures of the polymeric products are unknown, three 
structures seem most reasonable, namely a single chain of phosphorus atoms: a 
double chain, cross-linked at alternate phosphorus atoms: or a chain of P 4 X 2 groups 
based upon a proposed structure for red phosphorus / 231 Irrespective of the true 
structure, greater or lesser substitution by iodide and other groups is probable, with 
the degree of iodide substitution decreasing with increasing time of reaction. The 
reaction paths for the formation of such polymeric products are not clear. With 
the Grignard reaction, coupling may occur by the same mechanism that is involved 
in the reaction of thiophosphoryl chloride with alkyl Grignard reagents to yield 
diphosphine disulfides / 4-81 Whether a parallel exists to the assumed mechanisms 
for the formation of the much more complicated solid hydrides * 141 cannot be 
determined. 

The facts that cleavage of diphosphines is apparently favoured by both acidic 
and basic conditions, that biphosphine itself is quite unstable with respect to this 
reaction, and that organic diphosphines are moderately to very stable may be ac¬ 
counted for by assuming that at some stage in the reaction of a diphosphorus com¬ 
pound the electron pair between the two phosphorus atoms is somewhat displaced 
toward one atom and that this is then followed by migration of a group to this more 
negative atom and heterolytic cleavage of the bond. 

<22 > A. B. Burg, G. Brendel, A. P. Caron, G. L. Juvinall, W. Mahler, K. Modritzer 
and P. J. Slota, Jr., WADC Tech. Report 56-82, Pt. II (1957). 

( 23> L. Paul ino and M. Simonetta, J. Chem. Phys. 20, 29 (1952). 
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EXTRACTION OF Ca(H), Sr(II) AND Ba(II) BY 
ACIDIC ESTERS OF PHOSPHORUS OXY ACIDS* 

D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, S. McCarty and F. D. Johnson 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

{Received 18 August 1961) 

Abstract —The extraction of Ca(U), Sr(II) and Ba(II) from aqueous mineral add, in the 
presence and absence of the corresponding sodium salt, into xylene solutions of ' 
(GO^PCKOH), G = 2-ethyl hexyl and para (1,1,3,3 tetramethyl butyl) phenyl, and of 
(00)01*0(011), G=n-octyl and G'=phenyl and chloro methyl, has been investigated 
radiometrically. The distribution ratio, K, has been found to be inversely second-power 
dependent upon the hydrogen ion concentration in the equilibrated aqueous phase. 

The dependency of K upon the concentration of extractant in the equilibrated xylene 
phase was found to be 2-5-power for Ca and Sr and 3 O-power for Ba in systems involving 
bis [para (1,1,3,3 tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] phosphoric add or n-octyl hydrogen chloro- 
methyl phosphonate; 3-O-power for Ca, Sr and Ba in systems involving n-octyl hydrogen 
phenyl phosphonate; and 3-O-power for Ca (Sr and Ba not proved) in systems involving 
bis(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric add. 

The effect of structural differences in the extractants is discussed, and the extraction 
of alkaline earths (II) is compared with that of Pm(III) and Cm(m). 

The extraction of a metallic cation of charge +b from an aqueous mineral add phase 
into an opposing phase consisting of a weakly dissociated mono addic chelating 
extractant (bi-dentate) dissolved in a liquid carrier diluent has been studied extensively. 

If the extractant remains essentially quantitatively in the organic phase and if com- 
plexing of the metallic cation by the extractant in the aqueous phase is negligible, 
then, in general, the distribution ratio, K, for the metallic cation varies directly with 
the concentration- of extractant raised to the hth-power.U’ The extraction of the 
+b charged cation is said to have a bth-power extractant dependency. The extraction 
may be generalized as: 



Ml + +hHCho^==^ MChfc.+bHi (1) 

where HCh is the unionized chelating extractant and the subscripts A and O refer, 
respectively, to mutually equilibrated aqueous and organic phases. 

However, if the extractant is dimeric in the carrier diluent but may be found in 
the extracted species as monomers, dimers or both, the extractant dependency may 
be hth-power, 0*56th-power or something intermediate, even though the co-ordination 
number, C.N., of the extracted cation is 2b. If, in addition, the C.N. of the cation is 
different from 2b, the probability of an extractant-dependency other than bth-power 
is increased. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

(1> E. B. Sandell and P. F. Cummimqs, Analyt. Chem. 21, 1356 (1949). N. H. Furman, 
W. B. Mason and J. S. Pbkola, Ibid 21,1325 (1949). 
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In systems employing a dimeric mono-acidic ester of ortho phosphoric add as 
extractan t, the extractant dependency for divalent lanthanides® and actinides®, 
Mi + , is reported as third-power. However, that for tetravalent thorium, Th« + , is 
also third-power. ® This dependency of less than b is presumably to be explained 
in terms of geometrical difficulties in placing four mono-ionized dimers about the 
thorium atom. 

Conversely, an expectant-dependency of greater than b might be expected for 
M 2+ if the C.N. is 6. Consequently, a study of the extraction of the M(II) alkaline 
earths was undertaken. 

The investigation presently described encompassed both mono-addic esters, 
(GO) 2 PO(OH), of ortho phosphoric add and mono-addic esters, (GO)G'PO(OH), 
of two different G' organo phosphonic adds. These extractants in a liquid carrier 
diluent were used in opposition to an aqueous phase containing a mineral acid, with 
and without the corresponding sodium salts. 

Nomenclature 

The distribution ratio, K, of a specific nuclide is defined as the concentration of 
nuclide in the upper divided by the concentration of nuclide in the lower of two 
equilibrated sensibly-immiscible liquid phases, the concentration being considered 
proportional to the ^-activity per ml of the given phase. 

Symbolic formulae, consistent with those employed in previous papers of this 
series, are used. A mono-acidic ortho phosphate ester in which the two groups are 
alike is represented as (GO) 2 PO(OH), or HDGP, where the H represents the acidic 
hydrogen, G is the organic group and D signifies the prefix di. A mono-acidic 
organo phosphonate is represented as (GO)G'PO(OH) where the G' is an organic 
group attached to the P atom through a C-P bond. This C-P mode of attachment 
is indicated by the bracketed expression in HG [G'P]. 

The two mono-acidic esters of ortho phosphoric acid employed and their 
symbolic formulae are; bis 2-ethyl hexyl phosphoric acid,[(C2H 5 )C 6 H, 2 0]2PO(OH), 
HDEHP, (di 2-ethyl hexyl), and bis [para (1,1,3,3, tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] 
phosphoric acid, [(CgHnJQI^Ok PO(OH), HDOC>P, (di octylphenyl). The two 
mono-acidic esters of organo phosphonic acids studied are, correspondingly: n-octyl 
hydrogen phenyl phosphonate, (n-CgHnOXQHs) PO(OH) Hn-0[<DP], and n-octyl 
hydrogen chloromethyl phosphonate, (n-C 8 H 17 0) (C1CH 2 ) PO(OH), Hn-O [CIMP]. 
Sources of materials 

A mixture of the mono and di para (1,1,3,3 tetramethyl butyl) phenyl esters of ortho 
phosphoric acid was obtained from Victor Chemical Co. and the di ester, HDO$P, isolated 
as described previously/ 4 ) The bis 2-ethyl hexyl phosphoric arid, obtained from Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp. and assaying greater than 98% HDEHP was subjected to further 
purification/ 4 * The acidic phosphorates, Hn-0[0P] and Hn-0[C1MF], were prepared 
by the method for preparation and purification of HOIGT] compounds described pre¬ 
viously®, utilizing $POCl 2 and CICH 2 POCI 2 obtained from Victor Chemical Co. and 
n-octyl alcohol. 

«> (a) D. F. Peppard, G. W Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 

4,334(1957). 

(b) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and 31 J. Sironen, /. Inorg. Nucl. 

Chem. 7, 276 (1958). 

w D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 138 (1960). 
< 4 > D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7,231 (1958). 
® D. F. Peppard, J. R. Fbrraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 60 (1959). 
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The/7-acfive nuclides, 160day 4 *Ca, 28 year*^(and accompanying /7-active64hr"Y)and 

8 ycat tMBawere obtained from the Isotopes Division of theOak Ridge National Laboratory. 


Determination of distribution ratios 

The distribution ratio, K, of a specific nuclide was determined radiometrically, the data 
being obtained both by “direct” and “reverse” extractions in order to confirm the attainment 
of equilibrium. That is, data were obtained both for the pregnant aqueous phase vs. 
barren organic phase and for the barren aqueous phase vs. pregnant organic phase condi¬ 
tions. The H + ion concentrations reported are those for the equilibrated aqueous phases. 
Xylene was used as diluent throughout. 

In general, 2-ml portions of the pertinent aqueous and organic phases, one of the phases 
containing 10M0 6 counts/min of the tracer nuclide per ml, were mutually agitated by manual 
shaking for a 2 min period in a IS ml stoppered polypropylene centrifuge tube. Following 
centrifugations, a portion of each phase was transferred by means of a transfer pipette to 
separate polypropylene centrifuge tubes and each sample centrifuged again. Aliquots 
of each phase were then taken for assay. 

Assays were ultimately performed by evaporating an aliquot on a platinum disk for 
/^-counting.* 2 *) However, only organic phases and aqueous mineral acid phases were 
assayed directly. Salt-containing aqueous phases were assayed as specifically described. 

In the add-dependency studies, all made at ft ** 1 *0, the Ca content of the equilibrated 
aqueous salt-plus-add phase was determined by extraction into an organic phase following 
addition of a buffer as follows. A 1 *0 ml portion of the equilibrated aqueous phase was 
transferred to a small stoppered vial containing 1 0 ml of 01 F HDOOP in xylene andO-20 ml 
of 10 M ammonium acetate. Greater than 99 per cent of the Ca reported to the organic 
phase, even under the most adverse of the conditions, i.e. highest initial H + concentration 
of salt phase. An aliquot of the resulting pregnant HDOOP phase was then evaporated 
on a platinum disk for /7-counting. The resultant count per minute corresponded to a 
count per minute assay of an equal aliquot of the equilibrated salt phase. 

Since, even under buffered conditions, the extraction of Sr and Ba into OIF HDOOP 
in xylene was found to be far below 99 per cent from aqueous salt phases initially containing 
more than 0*05 M H + , the Sr and Ba contents of such aqueous salt phases were obtained 
by a difference method. 

In general the K for Ba was determined as follows. The tracer Ba was extracted from 
an aqueous phase approximately 0 005 M in H + into a suitable volume of the organic phase 
to be investigated. This pregnant organic phase was then assayed for Ba by contacting an 
aliquot with an equal volume of 0-25 M HC1 causing the tracer to report in greater than 
99*9 per cent yield to the aqueous phase. An aliquot of this aqueous phase was then 
evaporated on a platinum disk for /7-counting. 

A 2*0 ml portion of the assayed pregnant organic phase was then equilibrated with a 
2*0 ml portion of the aqueous salt-plus-acid phase to be investigated. Following separation 
of the equilibrated phases, the Ba content of the equilibrated organic phase was determined 
by extracting the tracer from a 1 *0 ml portion of organic phase into a 1 *0 ml portion of 0*25 
M HC1 and assaying the resultant HC1 phase. The Ba content (per ml) of the equilibrated 
salt phase was then taken as the difference between the assays (per ml) of initial and final 
organic phases. 

The Sr data were obtained in an identical manner except for a modification introduced 
for 90 Y removal. The 64 hr /7-active 90 Y daughter of 90 Sr is far more extractable than "Sr 
under the conditions employed. Therefore, in the determination of K values less than 
unity, 90 Y-contamination leads to erroneous results, the measured K being too large and 
the relative error increasing with decreasing JT. Consequently, the "Y is removed just 
prior to the ^-determination experiment by contacting the aqueous 0*005 F H + solution 
containing "Sr with a 0*05 F solution of the extractant under study. Under these condi¬ 
tions well over 99*9 per cent of the 90 Y is extracted and well over 97 per cent of the 90 Sr 
remains in the aqueous phase. The resultant aqueous phase is then contacted with a solution 
of the extractant under study (in the proper F range) in order to prepare a pregnant organic 
phase containing 90 Sr but no "Y except for that quantity which has grown since the *°Y 
removal step. 
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Thii pregnant organic phase is then utilized as described for Ba. It should be noted 
that this technique also eliminates interference from **Y which has grown after the »Y 
removal step; since, in the assay of a pregnant organic phase by re-extraction into an aqueous 
HC1 phase, the 90 Y remains nearly quantitatively in the depleted organic phase. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The K. for Ca into 0*3F HDEHP from an aqueous 1M(HC1 + NaCl) phase is 
seen to be inverse second-power dependent upon the equilibrium concentration of H + 
ion in the aqueous phase, Fig. 1. This inverse second-power acid dependency of the 



Loq £ H + 

—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of Ca into 0-30 F HDEHP in xylene 
from HCl+NaCl. p - 1-0. 


K for Ca is also displayed by the systems involving 0-10F HDCX&P in xylene and an 
opposing aqueous HX + NaX phase in which X = C10 4 - C1-, and N0 3 -, Fig. 2. 
It will be noted that the K is highest from perchlorate, lowest from nitrate and of 
intermediate value from chloride solutions. Whether these small d iffe ren ce s are a 
reflexion of weak complexing of Ca or of a general /i-efiect upon the activity of H + 
and/or Ca 2+ is unknown. 

Due to the mutual proximity of the three curves of Fig. 2 and to the fact that an 
inverse second-power add dependency was manifested in all three systems, the 
remainder of the study was restricted to systems involving an aqueous chloride phase, 
since, for many nuclear and analytical applications, a chloride-containing phase is 
to be preferred to one containing nitrate or perchlorate. Extensive studies of Sr 
and Ba in HDEHP systems were not considered feasible due to the very low K values 
for these elements. 





Flo. 2.—Hydrogen ion dependence of the extraction of Ca into 0-10 F HDOOP in xylene 
from HX+NaX; X=C10 4 . /i = I O. 

In Fig. 3, the K values for Ca, Sr and Ba in an HDOOP vs. aqueous chloride 
system are compared. An inverse second-power H + ion dependency is followed 
closely. In this system, all three elements are relatively well extracted, consequently 
the extraction behaviour of Sr and Ba may be studied with precision. 



Log £ H + 

Fto. 3.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of Ca, Sr and Ba into HDOOP in 
xylene from HCl+NaCl. fi = 1-0. 
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Similarly to the two mono-acidic phosphates^ HDEHF and HDOOP, the two 
mono-acidic phosphonates, Hn-0 [OP] and Hn-0 [CIMP], also extract these elements 
from a 1*0 chloride phase with an inverse second-power H + ion dependency. 
Figs. 4 and 5. 



Fiq. 4.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of Ca, Sr, and Ba into Hn-0 [OP] 
in xylene from HC1 +NaCl. n =10. 





EttractkmofC«(n);9r(n)aadB*(lS)bjraddfcefct^c^ 387 ; 

From these data, considering the fact that the extractants are dimeric, ' 4 **) the 
extraction of Ca, Sr and Ba might now be generalized as: 

M*+ +*HY) 2< , M(HY 2 ) 2 (HY) 2 ^+2HJ (i) 

where (HY >2 represents the dimeric extractant and the subscripts A and O refer 
respectively to mutually equilibrated aqueous apd organic phases. " 

The coefficient b, the extractant dependency, of Expression 2 is found to be either 
2’5 or 3*0, depending upon the elements and upon the extractant. In Figs. 6 and 8, 
pertaining to HDEHP and Hn-0[0P], the data indicate a third-power extractant 
dependency, b — 3-0. In Figs. 7 and 9 pertaining to HDCXbP and Hn-0[CIMP], 
the extractant dependency is shown to be 2'5-power for Ca and Sr and 3'0-power 
for Ba. 

The distribution ratio, K, corresponding to Expression (2), for a constant fi 
chloride system, may be expressed in the form: < 2 b> 

(3) 

where Fex represents the concentration in formality units of the extractant in the 
xylene phase and K s is a composite constant characteristic of the system. Utilizing 
Expression (3), the values of b obtained from Figs. 6-9, and the K values read from the 
straight lines of Figs. 1-5 (and certain additional Sr data), K s values were calculated 



Fig. 6 . —Extractant dependency of the extraction of Ca into HDEHP in xylene from 
OOl M HC1. 

(6) D. Dryssen, Acta. Chem. Stand. 11, 1771 (1957); D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and 
G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 4 ,371 (1957). 
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for the etements for 1-0 fi chloride systems. Fig. 10. (Numerically, is the hypo- 
thetical value of AT in a 10F extractant vs. l-OM H + system. Actually, gross depar- 
tures from the dependencies indicated by Expression (2) are noted under these 

conditions). 



Log £ HDO*P 

Flo. 7.—Extractant dependency of the extraction of Ca, Sr, and Ba into HDOd>P in 
xylene from dilute HC1. 


In making comparisons in Fig, 10, it should be remembered that for a given 
extractant, the stoicheiometry of extraction is identical for Ca and Sr but not, in 
every case, for Ca, Sr and Ba. The approximate /1-values, i.e., the ratio of their 
respective K values, for Ca with respect to Sr are, respectively: > 100, 55, 220, and 
55 for a 1 '0 ^ chloride system versus xylene solutions of HDEHP, HDOOP, Hn-0[4>P] 
and Hn-0[C1MP]. 

It is apparent, from Fig. 10, that the mutual separation of Ca and Sr may be 
accomplished readily. These systems, however, show little promise for the mutual 
separation of Sr and Ba, although they may be used advantageously in isolating a 
composite fraction containing Sr and Ba or Ca, Sr and Ba as a group from less 
extractable elements. 


DISCUSSION 

Since no radioactive isotope of Mg was available during this study, the behaviour 
of Mg can be discussed in a qualitative fashion only. In gross extraction experim ents 
(successive extractions and scrubs), involving the simultane ous presence of Ca, Mg 


« 





Fig. 8 .—Extractant dependency of the extraction of Ca, Sr, and Ba into Hn-0(®P] in 
xylene from dilute HX; X = CIO*, C1-, NOj. 


Kimura < 8 ) further finds the extractant dependencies for the alkaline earths 
to be second-power in the HDEHP (toluene) vs. 0*05M HC1 system. In the 
present study, the K for Ca was found to be third-power extractant dependent. 
The studies differ in the diluent employed and the range of concentrations of extrac¬ 
tant 

Since the K for Ba is consistently third-power dependent upon the concentration 
of extractant in all of the cases presently reported, whereas the K values for Ca and Sr 
are 2-5 power extractant-dependent for two of the extractants, it seems logical to 
assume that the extractant dependency is partially dependent upon the ionic size of 
the cation. If the extractant dependency decreases with decreasing size of the cation, 
it is perhaps logical to surmise that Ble and/or Mg is sufficiently small to display 

«> K. Kimura, Bull. Chem. Soe. Japan 33, 1038 (I960). 

<»> K. Kimura, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 34, 63 (1961). 
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a second-power ex t rac tant dependency. In their comprehensive investigation of the 
OT tr wrt i ^ of Be from aqueous mineral add phases into solutions of HDGP in toluene, 
Hardy, et al « found the K to be second-power dependent for systems in which 
G was n-butyl, n-octyl and 2-ethyl hexyl. It is apparent, from their date, that under 
co mp ara b le conditions, the K for Be should be considerably higher than that for Ca 
in HDEHP systems. 



Flo. 9.—Extractant dependency of the extraction of Ca, Sr, and Ba into Hn-0[C1MP] 
in xylene from dilute HC1. 

Cattrall< 10 >, in his studies of the extraction of Be into solutions of HDEHP in 
kerosene, employed an aqueous sulphate phase. Since the effect <of sulphate complexing 
of Be upon his data is not known, no direct comparisons are possible. 

With respect to the extractant dependencies that are greater than two for Ca, 
Sr and Ba, it may be noted that Dyrssen' 11 * has “shown that ST 2 * is extracted from an 
aqueous solution into an oxine-chloroform solution in the form of SrA 2 -2HA”, 
(HA is the oxine molecule). He states, “Bearing in mihd that the co-ordination 
number of Sr 2+ is 6, it is not surprising that the two water molecules left after the 
complexing with two oxinate ligands, A, may be exchanged for two HA, thus giving 
an uncharged edmplex that is soluble in organic solvents”. 

<*> C. J. Hardy, B. F. Greenfield and D. Scarqill, J. Chem. Soe. 174 (1961). 

<»»» R. W. Cattrall, Amt. J. Chem. 14, 163 (1961). 

<>» D. Dyrssen, Svensk. Kem Tidskr. 67, 311 (1955). 
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f‘ It is, therefore, suggested that die attracted species are, respectively, 
MfHYaHHY) and MCHY^HYfe for the systems involving 2 "5-power and 3*0- 
power extractant dependencies. 

The effect of varying the nature of the phosphorus-based extractant is large, 
the K, for Ca in the HDO<t>P and HDEHP systems differing by a factor of nearly 
4x103, Fig. 10. This difference is probably attributable to a combination of an 
acidity 'actor and a steric hindrance factor. ' ► 
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Fio. 10.— K» values for extraction of Ca, Sr, and Ba from HCl+NaCl (ji - 1*0) into 
solutions of (GO> 2 PO(OH) and (GO) G'PO(OH) in xylene. (Based upon data 
in 005-0-25 M H + range). 

Considering the relative electronegative character of the G groups, HDOMP is 
expected to be much more acidic than HDEHP. Assuming, for simplification, the 
bonding of the ionized residue to M b+ to be of comparable strength for the two 
extractants the more highly acidic extractant should display the higher AT,. On the 
other hand, the steric hindrance due to branching of the octyl group might be expected 
to result in lowered strength of bonding to M b+ . (It seems logical that steric 
hindrance should affect the bonding to a relatively large M b+ much more drastically 
than that to a proton). 

Of the two acidic phosphonates, Hn-0[CIMP] is expected to be more acidic than 
Hn-0[<bP]. Whether there is an important difference in the steric factors is ques¬ 
tionable. 
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Peppard, et al reported K, values for the extraction of Pm (ID) and Cm (III) 
from an aqueous HClC^-fNaClO* (ji — 10) phase into toluene solutions of selected 
HDGP and HG [G'P] extractants. Since an aqueous perchlorate rather than 
chloride phase and toluene diluent rather than xylene were employed, direct com¬ 
parisons are impossible. In addition, the HG [G'P] extractants employed in the 
previous study* 12) were the 2-ethyl hexyl, rather than the n-octyl, derivatives of phenyl 
and chloromethyl phosphonic adds. Nevertheless, an interesting relationship 
between the effects of structural changes in the extractant upon the K, for M 3+ and 
M 2+ ions may be expressed, in approximate fashion, as: 

(AVX>,)m3 + Z (4) 

where the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to two different extractants. For example, using 
HDCXDP as Extractant 1 and HDEHP as Extractant 2, and the La 3+ and Ca 2+ data, 
the left and right sides of Expression (4) are respectively 4x 10 s and 3 x 10 s . 

The effect of steric hindrance upon the addity of HDGP and HG [G'P] extrac¬ 
tants and the effects of both steric hindrance and increasing addity upon the K, 
of a number of M b+ ions are now being investigated. It is antidpated that large 
changes in spedficity may be realized through variation of the steric hindrance and 
addity factors. 

(1J) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and I. Hucher. /. Inorg . Nucl . Chem . 18, 245 (1961). 
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THE DENSITY OF LIQUID SILVER FROM ITS MELTING 
POINT TO ITS NORMAL BOILING POINT 2450°K* 

A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and A. V. Grosse ,> 

Hie Research Institute, Temple University, Philadelphia 44, Pa. * 

(Received 1 August 1961; in revised form 9 October 1961) 

Abstract—The density of liquid silver was determined, by the Archimedean principle, over 
the whole range from its melting point to its normal boiling point. It can be best expressed 
by the linear equation 

D (g/cm 3 ) - 10*465 -94)67 x 1CH r°K 
with a probable error of ±0*009 g/cm 3 . 

The density of liquid silver is 9*346 g/cm 3 at its melting point (1234° K) and 8*244 g/cm 3 
at its normal boiling point (2450° K). 

Recently, as part of our high temperature density studies of liquid oxides* 1 ) 
fluoride* 2 * 3,4,5) an d metals,* 5 ) we have reported the density of liquid lead from its 
melting point to its normal boiling point.* 6 ) Since then, we have measured the density 
of liquid silver from its melting point (1234°K) to its normal boiling point (2450°K) 
with a precision of ±0*009 g/cm 3 or 0*1 per cent. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

These measurements were made with the same graphite crucible, chimney and sinker 
used in the lead experiments.* 6 ) The liquid silver was heated in the graphite crucible. The 
sinker was immersed into the liquid silver and the silver refluxed at atmospheric pressure 
for 4-1 hr in order to remove all entrapped and dissolved gases. The temperature was then 
dropped below the boiling point of silver in approximately 50-100° K intervals and the 
density measurements made from the apparent loss in weight and the* volume of the graphite 
sinker. 

The volume of the sinker was 3*535 g/cm 3 at 20° C as determined by the apparent loss 
in weight in mercury. The volume was corrected for thermal expansion at the operating 
temperature as described previously.**) The volume of the sinker depended upon its depth 
of immersion in the liquid silver. This was determined by electrical contact as described in 
the paper on lead.* 6 ) 

The apparent losses in weight were corrected for surface tension. The values used at 
the boiling point of silver (750 dyn/cm at 2450° K)* 7 > were obtained by extrapolating the 
data reported by Krause and Sauerwald.* 8 > A contact angle of 140° was assumed in 
these calculations since, as with lead and mercury, the silver did not wet the graphite. The 
correction at the boiling point was 0*319 g ( = 1 *0 per cent of total apparent weight loss). 

* This research was sponsored by the National Science Foundation under Grant 15540. 
*)> A. D. Kirshenbaum and J. A. Cahill, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 14, 283 (1960). 

* 2 ) A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and C. S. Stokes,/. Inorg. NucL Chem . 15,297(I960). 
* 3 > A. D. Kirshenbaum and J. A. Cahill, Technical Note No. 9, Contract No. AF 18(600> 
1475, the Research Institute of Temple University, April 30, 1959. 

* 4) A. D. Kirshenbaum and J. A. Cahill, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 19, 65 (1961). 

(5) A. D. Kirshenbaum, Second Annual Report on High Temperature Inorganic Chemistry 
to the National Science Foundation, Research Grant NSF-G6278, the Research Institute 
of Temple University, Dec. 15,1960. 

* 6 ) A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and A. V. Grosse, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 22, 33 (1961). 
(7 > D. R. Stull and G. C. Sinke, Thermodynamic Properties of the Elements , Advances in 
Chemistry Series , Vol. 19. Amer. Chem. Soc. (1956). 

<«) W. Krause and F. Sauerwald, Z. Anorg. Chem 181, 347, 353 (1929). 
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The lower temperatures (1250-1400” K) were measured by me a n s of a chromel-alumd 
thermocouple calibrated by measuring the melting point of silver and had an accuracy of 
±0*2° K. An optical pyrometer was used for the higher temperatures (1700-2450° K); 
Made body ooaditi otu were attained by using a graphite wdL The pyrometer was 
standardized by measuring the melting points of silver and platinum and the boiling points of 
lead and silver. The probable average temperature deviation from the fixed points was ±5°K. 

The silver used in these experiments was obtained from Hagstoz and Sons, Phila., and 
had a purity of 99*95 per cent silver; the main impurity being copper (~ 0*04 per cent). 
Any oxide present in the silver was reduced to the metal and the oxygen removed as CO 
when the silver was refluxed in the graphite crucible and chimney. Graphite was used as 
construction material for silver because it had been shown by Ruff and Bergdahl<’> that 
the solubility of carbon in silver is negligible. At its boiling point, it is only 0-0022 wt. per 
cent and thus no correction for dissolved C was required. 


RESULTS 

Tabu 1 .—Experimental density values of liquid silver 


Temperature 

(°K) 

Density 

(g/cm 3 ) 

Temperature 

<°K) 


1285 

9*261 


8*549 

1311 

9*233 

2163 

8*483 


9-216 

2228 

8*475 

1339 


2263 

8*422 

1352 

9-192 

2293 

8-428 

1362 


2308 

8-409 

1384 

9164 

2323 

8-386 

1396 

9*169 

2338 

8-353 

1408 

9156 

2358 

8-347 

1409 

9-151 

2388 

8-323 

1717 

8*891 

2393 

8-300 

1730 

8*861 

2423 

8-317 

1812 

8*820 

2438 

8-278 

2013 

8*671 

2438 

8-266 


Tabu 2.—Density, specific volume, atomic volume and volume coefficient of 

__EXPANSION OF LIQUID SILVER 


Temperature 

°(K) 

Density 

(g/cm 3 ) 

Specific 

volume 

(cm 3 /g) 

Atomic 

volume 

(cmVg-atom) 

Volume 
coefficient of 
Expansion xl0*(°K~ l ) 

1234 (m.p.) 

9-346 ± 

0*10700 + 

11 *543 ± 

97-0±0*09 


0-009 

0*00011 

0*013 


1400 

9-196 

0*10874 

11*731 

98-6 

1500 

9-105 

0*10983 

11*848 

99-6 

1600 

9-014 

0*11094 

11*968 

100*6 

1800 

8-833 

0*11321 

12*213 

102*6 

2000 

8-652 

0*11558 

12*470 

104*8 

2200 

8-470 

0*11806 

12*736 

107 0 

2400 

8-289 

0*12064 

13*015 

109*4 

2450 (n.b.p.) 

8-244± 

0*12130 + 

13 *086 ± 

110*0 ±01 


0-009 

0*00013 

0*014 


2500 

8-198 

0*12198 

13*159 

110*6 


The results obtained are tabulated in Table 1. Least square treatment of the 
data gave the following straight line density-temperature relationship: 

- D (item}) = 10*465-9-067 x 10-* T K 
or D (g/cm3) = 9*346-9*067 x 10"« (T- 1234° K) 
with a probable error of ±0*009 gjem}. 

w O. Ruff and B. Berodahl, Z. Anorg. Chem. 106, 91 (1919). . .. 
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Thus at the melting point of silver (1234°K), the density is 9*346 g/cm 3 . Extra¬ 
polation of the solid density data reported by Saubrwald«<» with the X-ray 
(a = 4-07787A,<‘D 4 atoms/cell) density data (10-5668 g/cm 3 at 25 8 Q gives a solid 
density at the melting point of 9-665 g/cm 3 . Therefore the volumetric expansion on 
melting <7, -VJVy) equals 3*30 per cent. 

The a tpmfc volumes were calculated for various temperatures from the smoothed 
density values obtained from the liquid silver density equation. These values are 
summarized in Table 2, together with the cubical coefficient of expansion values or 
/?, calculated from the equation: 

dDjdT = p-D,. 


COMPARISON OF OUR RESULTS WITH LITERATURE DATA 
A literature survey of the data on liquid silver showed that very few data have 
been published. A comparison of our results with the literature is made in Fig. 1 



and Table 3. Only these investigators, Sauerwald,< 10 > Matsuyama< 12 > and 
Jouniaux,* 131 made more than one measurement over a temperature range of at least 
50°. The density equations obtained by these investigators are presented in the table 
together with their values at the melting point. They are in good agreement with 
the value of 9-346 g/cm 3 found in this paper (see Table 3). 

Their temperature coefficients are also in reasonable agreement with our data, 
if one considers that they were obtained only over a temperature range between 
60-200° whereas ours were obtained over a 1200° range. 

t*®> F. SauerwalD, Z. Metallic. 14,457 (1922). 

(in p. Foore and E. R. Jette, FAyr. Rev. 38,81 (1940). 

«*> Y. Matsuyama, Set. Rep. Tdhoku. Univ. 18,737 (1929). 

«» A. Jounuvx, Bui. Soc. Chim. 47, 528 (1930). 
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TRITIUM IN THE THERMAL NEUTRON FISSION OF 

URANIUM-235* 


E. N. Sloth, D. L. Horrocks, E. J. Boyce and M. H. 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(.Received 8 September 1961; in revised form 30 October 1961) 


Abstract—The existence of tritium as a product of fission, first reported by Albenesius,<i> 
has been verified. A ratio of 1 -25 ±0-13 x 10 4 fissions per atom of tritium was found for 
the thermal neutron-induced fission of 235 U. Tritium was converted to water in a dosed -'-J 
system and its activity measured by liquid scintillation techniques. The number of fissions 
was determined by assay of the 0*537 MeV y-ray of 140 Ba. 


The existence of ternary fission has been well established. <2 > In particular, the long 
range alpha particles arising from thermal neutron-induced fission®-® and spon¬ 
taneous fission of califomium-252< 2 * 7 > have been studied by nuclear emulsion 
. echniques, ionization measurements and magnetic analysis. The abundance of this 
type of tripartite fission is roughly one in 300 of the normal binary fission events. 

Triple fission in which the third fragment is the triton was first reported by 
Albenesius. <0 A frequency range of one tritium atom per 1-2 xlO 4 fissions was 
given. While our experiments were in progress Albenesius and Ondrejcin<®> 
reported a value of 1 *05±0-09 x 10 4 for the ratio of fissions to tritium atoms. They 
isolated tritium and determined it by liquid scintillation techniques. They calculated 
the number of fissions from reactor data. We determined tritium in a similar manner 
and in addition isolated the fission product 140 Ba to determine the number of fissions. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Sample preparation and irradiation 

The uranium was irradiated as UjOg powder in 0*2, 0-5 and 1*0 gramme quantities. 
National Bureau of Standards (MSST) UjOg and U 3 OS prepared from commercial uranyl 
nitrate hexahydrate were used. The commercial uranium was purified by dissolution in 
nitric acid followed by an ether extraction and subsequent ignition to UsOg. 

The uranium oxide was irradiated in platinum vials manufactured from 6 mm ad. 
platinum tubing. One end of a 4 in. sectiqn of tubing was sealed off by heating in the flame 
of a torch and closed by means of a small hammer. After introduction of the sample the 
open end was closed in a like manner. Prior to irradiation the vials were subjected to a leak 
test by immersion in paraffin oil under vacuum. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

(1 > E. L. Albenesius, Phys. Rev. Letters, 3,274 (1959). 

(2 > M. L. Muoa, H. R. Bowman and S. G. Thompson, Phys. Rev. 121, 270 (1961). 

This paper contains a brief summary of earlier work on the subject. 

< 3 > K. W. Allen and J. T. Dewan, Phys. Rev. 80, 181 (1950). 

“> E. W. Tittbrton, Nature, Lond. 168, 590 (1951). 

<s> D. L. Hill, Phys. Rev. 87,1049 (1952). 

(6> C. B. Fulmer and B. L. Cohen, Phys. Rev. 108, 370 (1957). 

< 7 > E. W. Ttiterton and T. A. Brinkley, Nature, Lond. 187, 229 (1960). 

<*> E. L. Albenesius and R. S. Ondrejcin, Nucleonics 18, No. 9,100 (1960). 
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Because erf the lithium impurity in quartz, of the order of 5*10 p.pjn., quartz tubes 
.. vust not suite We as irradiation containers. The thermal neutron cross section of *Li (950 
bams) is so large that the tritium produced by the reaction *Li (a, «)H* would mask the 
results for tritium produced by the fission process. The concentration of lithium in the 
’ NJBS uranium oxide was measured by emission spectrographic analysis to be less than 5 parts 
per billion, giving rise to a tritium production of less than 5 per cent of that observed from 


The irradiations were carried out in Argonne’s CP-5 reator at a flux of 2*54 xlO 13 
neutrons per square centimeter per second for periods of 1-2 days. The irradiated vials 
were cooled for about one month to allow short lived isotopes to decay. 


Isolation and determination of tritium-apparatus 

After rinsing a vial successively in nitric acid, water, drying with acetone and again leak 
testing as previously described, the vial was placed in the apparatus schematically diagrammed 
in Fig. 1. The traps are standard liquid air traps 25 x 200 mm with .24/40 taper joints and 
10 mm o.d. connecting tubing. Traps 2 and 3 contained a plug of Pyrex glass wool at the 



bottom to minimize bumping during the vacuum distillation process. All traps contained 
plugs of Pyrex glass wool at the top to hold back possible entrained solids. Halogen hold¬ 
back carriers in 2N nitric add and 5N sodium hydroxide were added to trap 2 and trap 3 
respectively. Preliminary experiments showed radioactive halogens were found to be 
troublesome contaminants in the isolated tritiated water. 

The combustion tube, approximately 40 cm long and 15 mm o.d. with graded quartz 
to Pyrex seals, was filled with cupric oxide in wire form, and plugged with quartz wool. 
The cupric oxide was reduced to copper metal by heating in a stream of hydrogen gas. 
After complete reduction and cooling, a stream of oxygen was used with heating to convert 
one-half of the copper metal to cupric oxide to give a cleaner and more active oxide surface. 
The combustion tube was then placed in the furnace on the vacuum system as shown in 
Fig. 1. A heating tape was woven about the upper part of trap 2 and the connecting tubing 
leading to the combustion furnace to minimize condensation in this section of the apparatus. 

The combustion tube serves two purposes. Any tritium present as tritium gas is con¬ 
verted to tritium oxide on passing through the heated cupric oxide. Radioactive halogens, 
if present as organic halides, are decomposed by the cupric oxide and removed by adsorption 
on the copper metal. 

The platinum vial is placed between the 20 mil tungsten wires of trap 1. The tungsten 
wire; were sealed in Hard Green Sealing Glass No. 3321 tubing and sealed directly to Pyrex. 
Leads were attached from the tungsten wires through a switch to a 110 V source protected 
with a 20 A fuse. Upon closure of the switch a short circuit resulted across the platinum 
vial and melted a small hole in it. 

Procedure * - 

With liquid nitrogen in place under traps 2, 3 and 4, the system was checked for leaks 
at a pressure of 1-2 p of mercury. The furnace was set at 750-800° C. The system was 
* broutfh^to atmospheric pressure after isolating it from the vacuum pump. A small hole was 
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united in the platinum vial by moans of the short-circuit device. Itoe reagents were added V ; "l 
to trap 1 under vacuum through the reservoir. First**2 nd of concentrated nitric acid plot 
2 ml of water were added. By repeated evacuaticm and bleeding air into the system, the sod 
solution was forced back and forth inside the platinum vial, dissolving all of the uranium 
oxide. The solution was then neutralized by the addition of SN sodium hydroxide. 
Neutralization was completed when farther addition of base caused no further p r ec ipi t a tion 
of the orange sodium diuranate. Mixing of the solution was accomplished by. gentle heating 
with a torch. ■ t , 

The solution was then distilled under vacuum into trap 2. No bumping was observed 
if trap 1 was maintained at room temperature. Any residual moisture in trap 1 was driven 
into trap 2 by the application of heat. Trap 1 was then removed from the system by sealing 
off the connecting tube, and set aside for 140 Ba determination on the residue. 

The liquid nitrogen was then removed from trap 2 and a beaker of hot water inserted 
in its place. The heating tape was set at 110° C and the tritiated water was distilled through , 
the combustion tube into trap 3. After sealing off the combustion tube, vacuum distillation 
into trap 4 was accomplished. 

The volume of tritiated water was measured in a graduated cylinder. An aliquot (2 ml) 
was removed and analysed for tritium activity as earlier described by two of us.< 9 > 


Determination of the number of fissions—isolation of 140 Ba 

The procedure for isolation of the 140 Ba fission product is that due to Gl£NDENTN.<h» 
Analyses were made in triplicate and the time of the barium chloride precipitation was noted 
as the separation time. The barium chloride was dissolved and an aliquot removed for 
radioactive assay, the remaining solution was treated to bring about a barium carbonate 
precipitation from which a chemical yield was determined. 


Activity of 140 Ba. The gamma activity of the barium sample was measured as soon as 
possible after separation time, using a 5 in. sodium iodide well-type scintillator coupled to 
a single channel analyser. Since the increase in the 140 La daughter activity is nearly linear 
with time for about the first 10 hr of growth, the observed y activity can be corrected to 
zero 140 La by extra polation to the time of the barium separation. 

Counts were taken at suitable intervals over a period of 4 hr. The extrapolation was 
carried out conveniently by employing an unweighted least squares computation using the 
IBM 610 Analogue Computer. The standard deviations for the 140 Ba activities at time of 
separation were less than 1 -2 per cent. 

The counting efficiency for the l40 Ba in the sodium iodide crystal spectrometer was 
determined by counting equal aliquots of a separated 140 Ba solution simultaneously in the 
sodium iodide crystal spectrometer and in the “Tri-Carb” liquid scintillation spectrometer. 
For the liquid scintillation spectrometer the barium chloride solution was made basic and 
the barium extracted into a 50 per cent solution of di(2-ethylhexyl) orthophosphoric acid in 
toluene. Aliquots of the dioctyl phosphate solution containing the barium were added to 
a toluene base scintillator and counted. All beta particles emanating from 140 Ba were counted 
by the liquid scintillation spectrometer with 100 per cent efficiency* 9 * and compared to the 
y-ray count in the 0 *35-0 -65 MeV range obtained from the sodium iodide crystal spectrometer. 
Any contribution from the growth of 140 La was negligible inasmuch as the standardization 
was accomplished within one-half hour of the barium separation. The counting efficiency 
for the 140 Ba was found to be 18-6 per cent of the total disintigration rate. 

Number of fissions. Appropriate corrections for decay, chemical yield, volume of 
aliquots, and efficiency of detection were applied to the observed 140 Ba activity to obtain 

< 9 > D. L. Horr6cks and M. H. Studier, Analyt. Chem . 33* 615 (1961). 

(,0) L. E. Glendenin, Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products (Edited by C. D. Coryell 
and N. Suoarman). NNES, Plutonium Project Record, Paper 236 McGraw-Hill, 
New York (1951). 
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** >B * activity present upon termination of irrad i a tio n pf the ura n i um oxide in the 
‘ reactor. The number of fissions is then calculated from the equation : 

Number of fissions - yq ^- At) (1) 

when A - activity of 140 Ba upon termination of irradiation in disintegration/min 
t «time of irradiation in minutes 
k « decay constant of 140 Ba = 3-76 x 10 -5 min -1 
(l-i**) « growth and decay of 140 Ba during irradiation 

Y « fission yield of 140 Ba from thermal neutron-induced fission of 235 U = 6-35 per 
cent* 11 * 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The results obtained for the fission to tritium ratio in the thermal neutron- 
induced fission of M5 U are shown in Table 1. The first five samples were heated to 
900° C, prior to the isolation of tritiated water in an open flow system, on the assump¬ 
tion that any tritium gas would be converted to water through reaction with U 30 8 . 
The results suggest that tritium was not completely converted to water and that varying 


Table 1. 


Sample* 

u 3 o, 

(g) 

Tritium 
atoms t 
(TxlO-n) 

Ba activity! 
(disintegration/ 
min xl0“ 10 ) 

No. fissions** 
(Fx 10-is) 

F/TxlO-* 

M-l 

0-2006 

3-63 

2-025 

8-937 

2 *46 

M-2 

0-5126 

10*06 

5-307 

23-42 

2-33 

M-3 

1 0227 

37-34 

10-78 

47-57 

1-27 

K-l 

0-4915 

7-755 

3-553 

15-68 

2-02 

K-2 

1-0775 

2-093 

11-13 

49-12 

23-47 

M-4 

0-1969 

8-430 

2-020 

8-915 

1-06 

M-5 

0-5972 

20-32 

5-950 

26-26 

1-29 

M-6 

1 -0256 

36-67 

10-50 

46-34 

1-26 

M-7 

0-5314 

5-929 

2-752 

11-82 

1-99 

M-8 

1-0211 

18-84 

5 082 

21-83 

1-16 

K-3 

0-5616 

10-73 

2-910 

12-50 

1-16 

K-4 

0-4873 

8-516 

2-641 

11-34 

1-33 

K-5 

1-1114 

16-87 

5-936 

25-50 

1-54 


* M and K represent commercial and NBS (MSST) U*Og respectively, 
t The standard deviation of the tritium activity was 1 per cent. 
t Average of three determinations ±3 per cent. 

** From Equation 1. 


amounts of tritium were lost. In the last eight samples the tritium was isolated in the 
closed vacuum system, as previously described, in which any tritium gas present was 
converted to tritiated water on passing through the cupric oxide combustion tube. 

The numerical values of the fission to tritium ratio in thcilftst eight samples were 
analysed by t]}e statistical method of Dean and Dixon.* 1 # Sample M-7 may be 
rejected with 90 per cent confidence and the resulting average ^alue is 1 -25±0-15 x 10 4 

<>M Katcoff and Seymour, Nucleonics 18, No. 11,201 (1960). . 

<*» R. B. Dean and W. J. Dixon, Analyt. Chem. 23, 636 (1951). $ 
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with approximately 95 per cent confidence. This value is in good agreement with, 
that of Albenbsius and Ondrejcin;*** 1 * 05^009 xlO 4 for the thermal neutron- 
induced fission of 235 U. 

Recently Watson* 13 * and Wegner* 14 * have observed a fission to tritium ratio 
of approximately 0-5 x 10 4 in the spontaneous fission of californium-252. Hie 
frequency of triton emission appears to be significantly greater than that associated 
with thermal neutron fission of 23 S U. Titierton and Brinkley*** suggest the same 
trend in the frequency of long-range alpha emission. 


•srt 
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(13J J. G Watson, Phys. Rev . 121, 230 (1961). 

04) H. E. Wegner, Bull. Amer. Phys. Soc. 6, 307 (1961). 
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PHOTOPRODUCTION OF BERYLLIUM-7 

M. S. Foster and A. F. Voiot * ■ 

Institute for Atomic Research and Department of Chemistry 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 1 

(Received 4 October 1961) 

Abstract—The nuclide 7 Be has been produced by photoactivation of ’Be, B and 1J C using ' 
the bremsstrahlung beam of an electron synchrotron operated at 45 MeV. Integrated cross 
sections for the formation of 7 Be have been estimated by comparison with the lsl Ta (y, n) 
i8o«Ta reaction. The reaction 1J C (y, 2p3n) 7 Be has also been observed in irradiations at „ 
30, 35 and 40 MeV maximum energy. Its yield has been compared with that of the 1J C 
(y, n) reaction at 45 MeV. The reaction 27 A1 (y, 2p3n) 22 Na was observed at 45 MeV. 


Experimental and theoretical investigations of the phenomena of photonuclear 
reactions have been the subject of a large number of studies since the first observed 
photodisintegrations of deuterium and beryllium.*!) The reactions which have 
been studied most thoroughly are the (y, n) and (y, p) reactions. Less completely 
examined are the “exotic” reactions in which two or more nucleons are emitted as 
the result of photoexcitation. 

A singular neutron-deficient isotope in the region of Z < 10 is the beryllium 
isotope of mass seven. It is separated from the other known beryllium isotopes by 
the completely unstable 8 Be nucleus. Abo, it has recently been observed as a spalla¬ 
tion product in a number of high energy processes. <2> Beryllium-7 decays with a 
half-life of 53 days by /^-capture with a 477 keV y-ray accompanying 12 per cent of 
the decay processes. (3) 

The production of 7 Be by the 9 Be (y, 2i») reaction has been reported by Lokan.W 
who bombarded a block of beryllium metal in a bremsstrahlung beam of 30 MeV 
maximum energy for a total of 16 hr to obtain a counting rate of only 10 counts/ 
min. By comparison with the 68 Cu (y, n) reaction he estimated the integrated cross 
section to 30 MeV to be 1 ‘2±0-2 MeV-mbarns. To our knowledge no other photo- 
nuclear reactions producing 7 Be have been reported. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to determine if 7 Be might be produced 
in a medium energy bremsstrahlung beam using as target materials the light elements, 
beryllium, boron, carbon, oxygen and aluminium. It was also desired to determine 
the yields of the reactions relative to other photonuclear reactions of known yields, 
and, if possible, to estimate the integrated cross sections. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Target materials of metallic beryllium from the Beryllium Corporation, powdered boron 
from Fairmont Chemical Company, carbon spectrograph rods from National Carbon 
Company, “Fisher Certified Reagent" boric acid, “Baker's Analysed” cupric oxide, 2S grade 
aluminium rods, and fused silica rods were used in these irradiations. 

’Contribution No. 978. Work was performed in part in the Ames Laboratory of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

J. Chadwick and M. Goldhaber, Proc. Roy. Soc. (Land.), 151 A, 479 (1935). 

P. A. Benioff, Phys. Rev. 119, 316 (1960). 

u > D. Strominoer, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaboro, Rev. Mod. Phys. 30, 585 (1958). 
«> K. H. Lokan, Proc. Phys. Soc. (Lond .), 70 A, 415 (1957). 
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They were irradiated in a probe extending into the donut of the Iowa State University 
synchrotron 19 ’ which woe operated at an electron energy of 45 ±2 MeV or. less as determined 
. by an energy control device. Bremsstrahlung were produced in a Pb radiator which was 
2 8 nun HifeV All irradiations were monitored by the use of tantalum foils of 0-0005 in. 
thirirtM— which were wrapped around the sample. In the case of the powdered samples, 
the monitor foil was wrapped around the brass container used to hold the sample. 

. ' All samples in which 7 Be was anticipated were counted in a well-type NaI(Tl) scintilla¬ 
tion counter to detect radiation with photon energy in excess of 40 KeV. y-spectra were 
t»k«n using an RCL 256 channel pulse-height analyser which was calibrated with standard 
activities of 7 Be, «Na, i”Cs, M3 Hg, 34 Mn and 60 Co. The tantalum monitor foils were 
counted in a conventional GM counting arrangement. Two foils were counted also with 
the scintillation counter used for the 7 Be samples to obtain conversion factors for the two 


instruments. 


RESULTS 


The number of radioactive nuclei, a (£ 0 ), formed during an irradiation at a 
particular bremsstrahlung of maximum energy £„, is given by 

a(£o) = >lj Eo <*E) N (£ 0 , £) dE (1) 

O 

in which tj — the number of target nuclei, <x (£) = the cross-section as a function of 
photon energy £, and N(E a , £) = the number of photons per unit area with energy 
between £ and (E+dE). 

Various workers have estimated the integrated cross sections for photonuclear 
processes by comparing the yields of two reactions, one of which has a cross-section 
which has been determined independently. One such comparison method has been 
used for cases in which the cross-sections are sharply peaked functions at energies 
well below the maximum in the bremsstrahlung spectrum, which is assumed to have 
a 1 /£ shape. With these assumptions the ratio of the yields can be expressed as; 


^2 


E P (1)J* £ ° 

_ O 

m E„ (2)J £ ° 


02 dE 


<S\ dE 


( 2 ) 


in which £ p represents the energy at the peak in the cross section curve. < 6) If the 
integral is known for the monitor reaction, the integral for the unknown reaction 
can be estimated. In these calculations the reaction 181 Ta (y, n) 180m Ta was used for 
the comparison with the work of Carver and co-workers* 7 - 8 > 9 > taken as standard. 

Estimates of the cross sections for the 9 Be (y, 2n) and B (y, pxn) reactions were 
obtained from the relative yields of product and monitor..activity, Equation(2), 
and the data in Table 1 on peak energies and cross-sections. 


u > A. J. Bureau and C. L. Hammer, Rev. Sci. Instrum. 32, 93 
(6) T. T. Suqihara and I. Halpbrn, Phys. Rev. 101, 1768 (1956)i ' 

< 7 > J. Hi Carver, R. D. Edge and K. H. Lokan, Proc. Phys. Soc, (Lond.), 70A, 415 
(1957). 

<*> J. H. Carver and W. Turchinetz, Proc. Phys. Soc. ( Lond.), '71A, 613 (1958); 73, 
69(1959). 

< 9) J. H. Carver. Private communication (1961). 
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1 For the production of 7 Be from 12 c the yfefyi relative to the tantalum monitor : 
reaction increased with energy up to 45 MeV. Hence, it was not considered legitimate 
to use Equation (2) for the estimation of the integrated cross-section, Instead the ' 
relative yields of 7 Be in the sample and lMTa in the monitor were used with Equa¬ 
tion (1), the Penfold and Leiss tables of bremsstrahlung spectra < 10 > and the data of . 

Carver and Turchinetz on the cross-section of the Ta reaction* 8 - 9 > tq. obtain values 

' 

Table 1.—Comparison data for calculations 


Reaction 

, E > 

peak energy 
(MeV) 

Integrated 

cross-section to 45 MeV 
(MeV-bams) 

Reference 

’Be (y. In) 7 Be 

24 


4 

B (y, pxn) 7 Be 

33 


Est. from threshold 

uiTa (y,«) 1 « om Ta 

14 

1-6 ±0-3 

9 


for the integrated cross section of the 12 C (y, 2p3n) 7 Be reaction. The average yield ratios 
per target nucleus were calculated relative to the 18I Ta (y, n) ,80 "Ta and i2 C (y, n) 
U C reactions. In order to determine the number of nuclei of sample and monitor 
in the beam it was assumed that equal areas of each were struck by the beam, and 
the number of nuclei of each type was calculated from the densities, molecular weights 
and isotopic abundances. 

The net counting rates for the tantalum monitoring foils were plotted to obtain 
the intercepts used for the determination of relative yields. These semi-log plots were 
very close to straight lines and gave an average half-life of 8-19 hr, comparing well 
with the accepted value of 8-15 hr.< 3 > 

Beryllium results 

Two beryllium rods were irradiated for periods of 4 hr in the bremsstrahlung 
beam at 45±2 MeV and subsequently counted in the well-type scintillation counter. 
The decay of the 477 keV peak was followed for 45 days and the data so obtained 
were analysed using a weighted least squares treatment. With the use of {Equation (2) 
the average of two values for the integrated cross section to 45 MeV was found to 
be 3-2±l-0 Mev-mbams. 

Boron results 

Duplicate samples of powdered boron were irradiated at 45 MeV for periods 
of 6 hr each and counted as previously described. The integrated cross section for 
the production of 7 Be from boron was estimated with the help of Equation(2) giving 
the results shown in Table 2. For this calculation it was assumed that 10 B was the 
isotope involved in the reaction. 

In the y-ray spectra of these samples, two peaks were visible at 130 and 830 keV 
which were considered to be due to impurities. From qualitative spectroscopic 
analysis of the boron and the observed y-ray energies, it is considered likely that 
the peak at 130 keV was due to 57 Co and the one at 830 keV to M Mn. These peaks 
were resolved, completely from the 477 keV peak of 7 Be and were neglected in the 
calculations. 

|I0> A. S. Penfold and J. E. Leiss, Analysis of Photo Cross Sections. Physics Research 
Laboratory University of Illinois, Champaign (1958). 
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j;‘ Tabu 2.— Relative yields* and integrated cross-sections for formation of TBe 


Material 

E 0 

Ti 

(days) 

Activity at 
end of irrad. 
(counts/min) 

fa 

Jo o(E)dE 
(MeV mbars) 

Yield, rel. 
to Ta 
xlO 4 

Yield, rel, 
toC 
xlO* 

Be 

45 

57 

4530 

3-2 ±1 

12 ±2 

8 ±2 

B 

45 

52 

953 

1*2 ±0-4 

3 2 ±0*6 

2-0 ± 0-6 

HBO z 

45 

56 


1-6 ±0-5 

4*3 ±0-5 

2-7 ±0-7 

C 

45 

51 

1987 

81+2-6 

18 ±3 

12±4 

C 


53 


5-2 ±1-6 

12±2 


C 

35 

59 


2-5 ±0-8 

7 ±1 


C 

30 

56 

175 

0-5 ±0-2 

M ±0*3 



* Average of two experiments except for C at 30 MeV which is the result of a single 
experiment. 


Carbon results 

Duplicate samples of carbon were irradiated at 45, 40 and 35 MeV maximum 
bremsstrahlung energy and a single sample at 30 MeV. The time of irradiation varied 
from 4 to 7 hr. Results of these experiments are summarized in Table 2. A second 
pair of samples was irradiated at 45 MeV for 30 min and counted immediately in 
order that the n C content might be determined and compared directly with the 
amount of 7 Be produced. The yield of 7 Be relative to the ,2 C (y, n) reaction was 
found to be 0-10;fc0-03. Comparison with the tantalum monitor was also made in 
these irradiations, giving a 7 Be/ 180m Ta ratio of (16±3)x 10 -4 . The y-ray spectra of 
these samples were identical with that of the standard 7 Be used for calibration pur¬ 
poses. The average half life of 7 Be as determined in all irradiations, including both 
carbon series, was 53±2 days. 

Irradiation of oxygen and aluminium 

In an attempt to see whether the energy available was sufficient to produce 7 Be 
as a spallation product from oxygen, samples of metaboric acid (HBO 2 ), cupric 
oxide and silica were irradiated at 45 MeV. The metaboric acid showed the presence 
of the 477 keV peak in an amount expected for its boron content. The cupric oxide 
and silica did not show any peak at this energy, indicating that the reaction 16 0 
( 7 , 4pSn) 7 Be was not observed. 

Aluminium metal was also irradiated under similar conditions and observed with 
well scintillation counter. In this case there was a strong annihilation peak at 511 
keV with a half-life of approximately two years. Since these properties are 
characteristic of 22 Na and no isotopes of aluminium or magnesium with these 
properties are known, it was concluded that the reaction 27 a 1 (y, 2p3n) 22 Na was 
observed. Its yield relative to the tantalum reaction at 45 Mev was estimated to 
be (14±3)x 1CM and relative to the 12 c ( y, n ) J1 C reaction (9±3)x 10 - 2 . The peak 
at 511 keV did not show any distortion on the low energy side which could be 
attributed to the 477 keV y-ray of 7 Be and it seems unlikely that any 7 Be was 
produced in the irradiation of aluminium. 
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Photoproduction of beryllium-? 
DISCUSSION 



It is noteworthy that the yield ratios for the production of 7 Be from carbon am y 
higher than those for its production from 9 Be. The yield ratio for the production., 
of 7 fie and lt C from 12 C shows that the reaction which gives rise to 7 Be is about 
10 per cent as probable as the (y, n) reaction yielding n C. This seems surprisingly ... 
high. f ti 

A calculation of mass thresholds for various types of reactions usinfe the masses 
listed by Sullivan* 1 11 shows the following; 

(a) For the reaction 9 Be (y, 2n) 7 Be, -Q m — 20-6 MeV. 

(b) For the production of 7 Be from 10 B and n B the values of -Q m for all particle 
emission paths lie below 45 MeV, from 18*6 for the 10 B (y, t) reaction to 38*6 for 
the n B (y, pin) reaction. The present data do not provide sufficient information for ' 
any decision regarding the pathway, but it is probable that 10 B is the parent isotope. 

(c) For the production of 7 Be from 12 C, the only paths which have mass thresholds 
below 45 MeV are the (y, an), (y, 5 He) and (y, td) reactions with the thresholds at 
26-3, 27*2 and 43*9 MeV respectively. Since s He is unstable with respect to 4 He and 
a neutron, its emission as a single entity seems unlikely. Over the range of energies 
investigated, the yield of 7 Be from carbon varied smoothly indicating that a single 
mechanism is involved for the reaction up to 45 MeV. This fact and the nearness 
of its threshold to 45 MeV would appear to eliminate the (y, td) reaction from con¬ 
sideration. Thus the reaction by which 7 Be is produced from 12 C appears to be 
the excitation of the 12 C nucleus followed by the ejection of an a-particle and a neutron. 

If the reaction proceeds with the a-particle emission step first, a neutron emitting 
state of 8 Be would be involved. If the neutron is emitted first, an a-emitting state of 
nC would be involved. From the fact that the cross-section of the l2 C (y, 2p3n) 
reaction is considerably larger than that for 9 Be (y, 2 n) reaction (8 compared to > 
3 MeV-mbams) it would seem likely that the two reactions do not involve the same 
intermediates. Hence the pathway involving neutron emission first to an a-emitting 
state of !>C would appear to be the most likely for the photoproduction of 7 Be from 
12Q 


Acknowledgement —The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. A. J. Bureau 
and others of the synchrotron crew for their aid in the irradiations. 

11,1 W. H. Sullivan, Trilinear Chart of Nuclides. U.S. Govt. Printing Office (1957). 
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A MODEL FOR THE RATIONALIZATION OF SALINE AND 
METALLIC HYDRIDE FORMATION* 

T. R. P. Gibb, Jr. * f 

Department of Chemistry, Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass. 

(Received 2 September 1959; in revised form 19 September 1961) 


Abstract—The exothermic, reversible formation of solid hydrides from the elements is 
rationalized on the basis of a model in which the hydride consists of hydrogen anions and 
metal cations, the latter likewise engaging in metal-metal bonding in the metallic hydrides. 
The lattice energy is evaluated as the sum of the Madelung energy and this metal-metal 
interaction energy. Two empirical methods of estimating the latter are suggested, one 
involving crystal field stabilization. The total lattice energy so calculated is comparcjd 
semi-quantitatively with the sum of the endothermic factors in a Bom-Haber cycle. The 
energy balance is favourable with few exceptions for hydrides known to form directly, and 
unfavourable for hydrides which evidently do not form directly from the dements. 


The action of hydrogen gas on some forty metals, including groups I-VI, the 
lanthanides and actinides, results in reversible exothermic formation of solids con¬ 
taining stoicheiometric or nearly-stoicheiometric proportions of hydrogen. The. 
metals Be, Mo, W are exceptions in that they do not behave in this manner, and Pd 
is exceptional in that apparently it alone in the groups to the right of Group VI takes 
up hydrogen readily. A few solid hydrides are known which are not formed by direct 
synthesis from the metals and which decompose irreversibly, e.g. hydrides of Be, 
Al, Ni, Cu and possibly Ge (GeH 2 ), together with several reported hydrides which 
are stable only at very low temperatures. 

It seems of interest to attempt a rationalization of these hydrides based on a 
model which, while not rigorous, does permit more or less quantitative estimations 
which would be extremely difficult on a more rigorous level. The model chosen is 
one in which the principal contribution to the lattice energy is coulombic, i.e. Madelung 
energy, and therefore easily calculable by the method of Born et alA ]) In the case of 
metallic hydrides where electron delocalization is evidently present, it is assumed for 
simplicity that there remains an attractive metal-metal interaction similar to that in 
the original metal, but involving a smaller number of electrons. This interaction is 
further weakened by the increased metal-metal distance necessary to accommodate 
H~ in the structure, as observed in the case of nearly all metallic hydrides. In cases 
where d-orbitals are involved, the stabilization due to splitting of the (/-orbital in the 
crystal field of H~ may be estimated by the same procedure used for lower-valent 
oxides, etc/ 2 * 3 > 

* This research was supported by the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Part of the substance of this paper was reported at the XVIIth International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry at Munich in September, 1959, as Paper A-227. 

(1> (a) M. Born and J. E. Mayer, Z. Phys . 75, 1 (1932) et seq. 

(b) cf. J. Sherman, Chem. Rev . 11, 94 (1932). 

D. E. O’Reilly, /. Chem . Educ . 38, 312 (1961). 

< 3 > F. J. Morin, Bell System Tech. J. 37, 1047 (1958). 
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This model provides at least a rationalization of the. energy of the formation of 
/. stoicheiometric (MH, MH 2 , MH 3 ) hydrides as shown below and in the accompanying 
•y figures. The rationalization is merely the comparison of the relative magnitude of 
the endothermic steps of a Bom-Haber cycle with the lattice energy which must pay, 
energy-wise, for these steps. If the lattice energy calculated from the proposed model 
numerically exceeds the endothermic steps, the hydride is expected to form exother¬ 
mically. An additional lattice-energy contribution must be included for non-stoicheio- 
metric hydrides such as VHi.«, PdH<j .6 or the several lanthanide H-rich phases, 
MH > 2 for example, where vacancy-vacancy* 4 * or possibly H-vacancy interactions 
must be included. Stabilization due to the presence of vacancies results in die 
existence of several non-stoicheiometric hydrides, whose stoicheiometric H-content 
is not achieved at room temperature. Thus the limiting composition of the Pd-H 2 
system is about PdH 0 >6 at room temperature, but is PdHo .9 at —78°C.< 5 * 


Lattice energy and the Born-Haber cycle 

Lattice energies are calculated from the Born-Lande or the Bom-Mayer equations 
neglecting van der Waals (attractive), and zeropoint contributions. When 
Madelung constants are not known, the approximate Kapustinskii equation 
is employed.* 6 * The constant p in the Born-Mayer equation is evaluated by 
two methods, viz. from the equivalence (1—1//*') = (l-p/d) where ri is the Born 
exponent (arithmetic mean from reference lb), and d the M-H distance: and by 
working backwards from the known heats of formation and intemuclear distances 
in the alkali metal hydrides. The value of p = 0-46 is used herein, which is con¬ 
siderably larger, as one would expect, than the value of 0*345 generally employed for 
ions of higher atomic number. Intemuclear distances are taken from standard 
sources* 7 * 8 * or were determined experimentally by X-ray diffraction. Intemuclear 
distances in unknown hypothetical hydrides are estimated.* 9 * Note that accurate 
prediction of intemuclear distance generalizes the calculation of lattice energies to 
the extent that observed and predicted distances are substantially identical. 

Ionization potentials are obtained from the N.B.S. Tables supplemented by 
calculated values from references ***** **> * 2 *. Heats of sublimation of metals are 
taken from Stull and Sinke’s tables*' 3 * and from Kxttel.* 14 * Heats of formation, 

< 4 * G. G. Libowitz, J. Chem. Phys. 21, 514 (1957). (An amplified and corrected version of 
this reference was presented at the International Conference on Nonmetallic Crystals 
at Northwestern Univ. August 1961.) 

* 5 > Data of Perminov, Orlov and Frumkin, cf. P. L. Levine and K. E. Weale, Trans. 
Faraday Soc. 56, 357 (1960). 

<** A. F. Kapustinskii, Quart. Rev. {Land.) 10, 283 (1956). 

* 7 * W.. B. Pearson, A Handbook of Lattice Spacings and Structures of Metals and Alloys. 
Fergamon Press, New York (1958). 

*•* R* E. Elson, H. C. Hornig, W. L. Jolly, J. W. Kury, W. J. Ramsay and A. Zalkin, 
-UCRL 4519 Rev. (1956). 

'*» T. R. P. Gibb, Jr. and D. P. Schumacher, J. Phys. Chem.. 64, 1407 (1960). 

"°* L. L. Quill (Editor), Chemistry and Metallurgy of Miscellaneous Materials, Thermo¬ 
dynamics. McGraw-Hill, New York (1950). 

“ , * W. Finkelnburg et al., Naturwissenschaften, 42, 35 (1955); Phys. Rev. TJ, 303 (1950). 
< ll > M. A. Elyas&BVICh, Spectra of Rare Earths. Government Press, Moscow (1953). 

" 3 * D. R. Stull and G. C. Sinks, Thermodynamic Properties of Elements, Amer. Chem. 
Soc. Washington, D.C. (1956). 

* 14 ' C. KrrrsL, Introduction to Solid State Physics, p. 89. J. Wiley, New York (1957). 
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wbea necessary, are from reference <*> or calculated from equffibriua pressures% / 
the van’t Hoff equation. The electron affinity of hydrogen is taken to he - 1 W 
kcal/g-atom add the dissociation energy of hydrogen to be +51-5 kcal/g-atom. 
Thus the energy required to convert a gramme-atom of metal and M/2 mob of 
molecular hydrogen to gaseous M" + and nH~ ions is given by LH-/ # +35<Iti where 
Lis the latent heat of sublimation of the metal, /„ is the ionization potential summed 
to the ion charge n. This energy requirement is plotted as x in the figures. When 
the gaseous ions condense to form the postulated ionic hydride, the exothermic 
energy is the lattice energy of that solid whose calculated value is plotted as open . 
circles in the figures. If the hydride is truly saline and is formed exothermically, the 
open circle should be above the x, the difference in height being the heat of formation 
of the hydride. In view of the approximate nature of the calculated energies in 
most cases, the difference between these rather large numbers is not given numerical 
significance here. The relative positions of the x and o symbols in the figures serve 
to indicate trends in the heat of formation. The figures do not include crystalline 
trihydrides, which are reported for Group III (A and B), the lanthanides, and some 
actinides. For AIH 3 , the ionic model predicts a heat of formation close to zero, the 
other members of Group IIIA have predicted endothermic heats of formation. 
SCH 3 and YH 3 are predicted by the model to be formed exothermically. In the 
lanthanide and actinide series, the necessary constants for a Born-Haber calculation 
are not available except for a few elements whose trihydrides are predicted to be 
formed exothermically, in agreement with observation. 


Contribution of metal-metal interaction to the lattice energy 

It is evident that in the metallic hydrides to the right of Group III the full bonding 
potentialities, i.e. the maximum valences of the metal, are not realized in an ionic 
model. The exothermic Madelung energy from the formation of an ionic lattice 
involving H ~ and metal ions of maximum charge is not sufficient to overcome the 
higher ionization energies of the metal, so that TiH 3 and TiH 4 , for example, are not 
formed. We suggest that in the metallic hydrides, e.g. TiH 2 , the unused orbitals 
(here principally d-orbitals) of the metal are involved in covalent or metallic metal- 
metal bonding. The expanded metal lattice in the hydride is then held together by 
similar forces to those in the original metal, but diminished by the increased inter- 
metallic distance and by the loss of some of the outer electrons to hydrogen. Naively, 
one may assume that the energy contributed by such bonding is proportional to the 
cohesive energy of the metal, the number of available electrons and inversely propor¬ 
tional to some function of the internuclear distance such as given by the Morse 
function or 6-12 relation. For the purpose of this correlation, and particularly since 
one is dealing with metal-metal distances only a few per cent larger than in the original 
metal, the latter function may be simplified to 1 /d* where d is internuclear distance 
and x is between 1 and 2. The higher exponent is more likely, inasmuch as the 
attenuation of metal-metal attractive energy is due both to increasing internuclear 
distance and the presence of intervening or partially-intervening H~ ions. The 
residual metal-metal cohesive energy C/ MM in the hydride is then given as: 

^MM = Ld *MM ( Z M~ n )/d X M MH z M 

where L is the cohesive energy of the metal, d MM the intermetallic distance in the 
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metal, ^tom *• the intermetallic distance in the hydride, z M Hie number of electrons 
involved in bonding in the metal, and n is the H/M atomic ratio. It should be pointed 
out diet, this gross oversimplification is permissible only because the metal-metal 
interaction energy is usually small relative to the lattice energy, and because quan¬ 
titative results are not needed for present purposes. The value of z M has been taken 
as the Pauling metallic valence of the metal. Data for a more rigorous approximation 
are lacking for all but a few metals and the unsettled state of modern theories of 
alloys* 1 ** indicates that it will be some time before really rigorous calculations of 
such an interaction energy will be feasible. No central-force model appears applicable 


to metals. 




<1!) R. A. Oriani, J. Phys. Chem. Solids, 2, 327 (1957). 






Fig. 3. 



Figs. 1-4.—The figures show the Medelung energy of real and hypothetical 
mono- and di-hydrides as open circles, the sum of Madelung and empirically 
calculated metal-metal interaction energies as solid circles, the sum of 
Madelung and crystal field stabilization energies as plus signs. The opposing 
energies calculated as the sum of the endothermic steps of a Bora-Haber cycle 
are shown as x. Elements forming monohydrides are underlined. Those 
forming dihydrides are double underlined. (The full stoicheiometry may not 

be achieved.) 

Figs. 1-4 show as black circles the sum of the metal-metal interaction energy 
estimated by the above equation, and the Madelung energy. It is clear that this 
sum gives a much better rationalization of the existence of six known hydrides of 
Groups V and VI and of the heat of formation of several others, notably from 
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Groups III and IV. On the other hand, it indicates an exothermic formation of GeH 2 , 
InH, SnH 2 , GaH, and CoH 2 , none of which is known to form exothermically. 

.. The estimation of internuclear distances in the first three of these compounds is 
particularly unreliable, which may account for large errors in the predicted lattice 
energy. It is also evident that the assumed metal-metal interaction energy makes no 
provision for directed bonding, which is certainly present in the original metals. 

Crystal field stabilization energy 

The foregoing suggestion that an attractive metal-metal interaction exists in 
partly ionic solids isalso made in current discussions of crystal field theory.' 2 * 3 * * 6, 17 > •» 

, In this theory, interpreted simply, the repulsion of anion neighbours (here H~) in 
the lattice may “squeeze out” metal orbitals oriented towards next-nearest neighbour 
metal ions, so that these orbitals have lower energies. Metal-metal (“covalent”) 
attractive interaction along these directions is energetically favoured provided the 
orbitals are appropriately oriented, and available for bonding. The crystal field 
stabilization energy (C.F.S.E.) for an octahedral environment, assuming a small 
field and maximum spin, is given as a parameter —D q multiplied by 4 t- 6 e where 
in the octahedral case, t is the number of electrons in the t 2g orbitals and e is the 
number of electrons in the antibonding e-orbitals. For a tetrahedral environment 
the higher and lower energy orbitals are interchanged and the D q reduced by a factor 
of about §, and for a cubic environment D q is reduced by a factor of about | 
(reference 17, p. 415). It is reasonable that the crystal field due to H~ is not as large 
as that due to F~ or O 2- so that the assumption of a weak field and consequent 
maximum spin is likely. (This, however, is being examined experimentally.) Estima¬ 
tion of D q by an equation involving the effective radius of the d electrons is probably not 
warranted in the case of metallic hydrides, and no experimental (spectroscopic) 
values are available. One may, however, use the C.F.S.E. of the crystallographically 
similar fluorides and oxides to estimate a value for hydrides. The spectroscopic 
value of D q for divalent oxides, fluorides and hydrates' 19 * of the left-hand portion of 
the period Sc-Cu is reasonably consistent, so that an average value of 3-84-0-3 
kcal mole for Sc, Ti, V, Cr and an average value of 2*7±0*1 for Fe, Co and Ni may 
be used. The higher value is again applicable to Cu at the end of this period. More 
accurate treatment appears not to be justified at present, since the C.F.S.E. calculated 
thermodynamically is considerably higher than that observed spectroscopically, at 
least for several oxides' 2 * and fluorides.' 17 * 18 > The assumption is made that the 
value of D q for compounds of H~ is about l that for F~ and O', in keeping with 
the lower electronegativity of H which is partly offset by the tenuousity of the electron 
distribution about H~. It is also assumed, following Orgel (reference 18, p. 45) that 
the value of D q increases about 30 per cent in the second period and an additional 
30 per cent in the third period. The ease of spin-pairing also increases in descending 
to the lower periods and it is likely that in the field of H~, pairing may occur in the 
higher atomic number inner transition metal hydrides, although in such cases the 
C.F.S.E. is more difficult to estimate and no estimations are made for the low-spin 
cases. 

(1 «> cf. W. Momrr and C. J. Ballhausen, Ann. Rev. Phys. Chem. 7, 107 (1956). 

<i7> p. Georob and D. S. McClure, Progress Inorg. Chem. 1 , 381 (1959). 

<>«* L. E. Oroel, Transition Metal Chemistry. J. Wiley, New York (1960). 

'*•> D. Polder, Physica 9, 709 (1942). 
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Table 1.— Estimated c.f.s.e. values (kcaljwr mole) for actual and _ 

HYPOTHETICAL DIHYDRIDES 



D 1 

Multiplier 
Octahed. Cubic 

C.F.S.E. (rounded) 
Octahed. Cubic 

ScHj 

2*5 

4 

6 

10 

13 jt 

TiH 2 

2*5 

7 

12 

17 

27 „ 

vh 2 

2-5 

12 

7/ 

30 

16 r 

CrH 2 

2-5 

6 

4 

15 

9 

MnH z 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FeH 2 

18 

4 

6 

7 

10 /f 

CoH 2 

1-8 

7 

12 

13 

19 

NiH 2 

1-8 

12 

7 

22 

11 

CuH 2 

2*5 

6 

4 

15yr 

9 

ZnH 2 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 



u 



Jn Table 1 the crystal field stabilization energies estimated in accordance with 
current practices and the above assumptions are listed for the divalent metal hydrides, 
real and hypothetical, of the first period. Those configurations which are particularly 
likely to show Jahn-Teller distortions are indicated by the symbol jt. Since the majority 
of known dihydrides have the fluorite structure or an approximation thereof, it is 
reasonable to assume a cubic environment. For the hypothetical dihydrides from 
MnH 2 to ZnHj, however, no a priori choice of structure has been made, but the 
maximum C.F.S.E. is taken. 

The C.F.S.E. values from Table I added to the estimated lattice energy are plotted 
as small + signs in Fig. 2. Note that the C.F.S.E. trends are in the right direction to 
account for the formation of hydrides by elements to the left of Mn, although it 
would appear that the C.F.S.E. for VH 2 is too low and for hypothetical FeH 2 and 
C 0 H 2 slightly too high. Values of the C.F.S.E. for periods 11 and III have been 
calculated in the same way and the highest reasonable value added to the lattice 
energy to give the points represented as + signs in Figs. 3 and 4. It is evident that 
the C.F.S.E. improves the rationalization of the known hydrides of Groups III, IV 
and V (notably HfH 2 ), but is not of sufficient magnitude to alter the predictions 
based on lattice energy alone for other (hypothetical) dihydrides. 

It is difficult to perform the same sort of estimations for the monohydrides, 
since no D, values are available for halides of the univalent cations (Group Il-VIII). 
Moreover, it is likely that the foregoing considerations are not applicable if the J-level 
is partly occupied. Presumably hybridization would occur and, naively, increased 
stability should be observed for dh, d*s, d*s and d 9 s l , the former due to hybridization 
and half-filling of the rf-orbitals as in VH and Cr + H", the latter due to near-filling 
of the d-orbitals in NiH and Cu + H _ . These are just the monohydrides which reqaire 
extra stabilization according to Fig. 2, since VH, CrH, NiH and CuH have been 
reported although the latter decomposes at room temperature and NiH is also 
unstable. In the second period similar stabilizations are needed to rationalize NbH 
and PdH<|, but the gap between the lattice energies and ^-factors (Fig. 3) is so large 
for MoH and AgH that these hydrides are not likely, nor indeed have they been 
found. The same considerations apply to WH and PtH, but the well known TaH~i 
remains anomalous. It is tempting to extend the C.F.S.E. estimation employed for 
divalent ions to isoelectronic ions of smaller charge, and with an increased D„, but 
there is no acceptable reason for doing this. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Two obvious points concerning the suggested model remain to be further clarified: 
evidence for the primarily hydridic (as opposed to protonic or covalent) character 
of hydrogen in metallic hydrides, and evidence that neglect of the screening of the 
ionic charges by conduction (or metallic) electrons is justified. The first of these 
points will be dealt with elsewhere (see also reference 4 and 20), but the second is 
justified, in part at least, by the lack of any major energy change (A H) accompanying 
the sudden appearance of metallic character in sulphides' 21 ' or in oxides' 22 ' as the 
non-metal content is decreased. The lattice energy of many such compounds is 
given fairly accurately by the Born method, whether the substance is a conductor 
or not. Furthermore, there is some question as to the actual number of conduction 
electrons, since one would expect many “metallic” oxides, sulphides and hydrides 
to conduct by a vacancy mechanism. 

The assumption that the energetics of hydride formation are primarily due to 
Madelung energy supplemented by metal-metal bonding, provides a rationalization 
of the existence of most primary hydrides and interprets the hydrogenation-catalytic 
ability of Mo and the Group VIII elements whose hypothetical hydrides are predicted 
to have close to zero heat of formation. The uncertainties arising from the ap¬ 
proximate nature of the Bom-Haber and Madelung energy estimations are generally 
considerably less than the proposed additional contributions, and are small compared 
to the total cohesive energy. The oxidation number of the cation is uncertain for the 
Ga and Ge groups particularly, and the lattice energies are correspondingly less 
reliable for these groups. The predicted Madelung energies for unknown hydrides 
are obviously subject to large errors and serve mainly to indicate trends. Several 
hydrides predicted by this rationalization have subsequently been prepared (VH~ 2 , 
NbHj, GeH 2 ) and others whose prediction is indecisive have been reported (A1H 3 , 
NiH). 

It should be kept in mind that the choice of an ionic model is dictated by the 
difficulty of estimating cohesive energies by other means. The model is naive at the 
moment, but suggests the means for its improvement through more careful evaluation 
of lattice energies and refinement of the evaluation of metal-metal interaction energies. 
The crystal field stabilization energy has the particular merit that it includes direc¬ 
tional character which is obviously necessary to the explanation of observed distor¬ 
tions of hydride crystal structures. Further, it provides maximum stabilization in 
just those periodic groups where hydride formation occurs. Evaluation of D q by 
reflexion-spectroscopy and confirmation of the weak-field maximum-spin assumption 
by magnetic measurements should greatly aid in the quantitative application of the 
theory to the metallic hydrides. 

'“> R. A. Ojuani, E. McCliment and J. F. Youngblood, J. Chem. Phys. 27, 330 (1957). 

< 21 > cf. M. Laffitte and J. Benard, XVlth Congress International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. Paris (1957); The Physical Chemistry of Metallic Solutions and Intermetallic 
Compounds, p. 418. Chem. Publishing, New York (1960). 

<«> F. J. Morin, Phys. Rev. 3, 34 (1959). 
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THE MOLECULAR AND CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF 
THALLIUM (I) METHOXIDE* 

L, F. Dahl, G. L. Davis, D. L. ^ampler! and R- West 
D epartment of Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


{Received 31 July 1961; in revised form 5 October 1961) 

Abstract—An X-ray single-crystal structural study of thallium (I) methoxide, TIOCH j, has 
yielded the thallium arrangement along with a proposed over-all configuration of the 
molecule. Thallium (I) methoxide is orthorhombic with a = 13*80 A, b ~ 6*98 A, and 5 
c = 13*66 A. The probable space group is Pca2\\ the unit cell contains sixteen TIOCHj 
species. Two-dimensional Patterson and Fourier projections and least squares analyses 
gave the atomic positions of the heavy thallium atoms; the X-ray data were not sufficient 
to allow detection of the methoxide positions. 

Crystalline thallium (1) methoxide consists of tetrameric molecules in which the thallium 
atoms are at the comers of a regular tetrahedron. In this structure the average Tl-Tl distance 
is 3*84 A. A structure is proposed for (TIOCHJ in which thallium and methoxide groups 
each occupy the comers of two interpenetrating concentric tetrahedra of different size 
resulting in a distorted cube such that the Tl-O-Tl angle is > 90° and the O-Tl-O angle 
is < 90°. 

Thallium(I) alkoxides were first prepared by Lamy nearly one hundred years ago.W 
Unlike the alkali metal alkoxides, which are ionic solids, most of the thallium com¬ 
pounds are liquids with low volatility. Freezing point depression measurements 
have shown that thallium(I) alkoxides exist as tetranuclear compounds in benzene 
solution.Recent boiling point elevation experiments* 1 * 3 * confirm the tetrameric 
nature of thallium(I) alkoxides in solution and indicate that the degree of polymer¬ 
ization apparently is not affected by the size and shape of the alkyl substituent. In 
contrast, branching of the alkyl group sterically hinders association and lowers the 
degree of polymerization for many other covalent metal alkoxides.* 3 * 

On the basis of their molecular weight determinations, Sidgwick and Sutton* 2 * 
proposed a cubic structure for the tetrameric thallium(I) alkoxide molecules. Although 
no direct support for the Sidgwick-Sutton structure has appeared, it has been 
frequently reprinted* 3 ’ 4 * and widely accepted. 

* Presented in part at the National Meeting of American Crystallographic Association 
at Washington D.C., January 1960. 

f National Science Foundation Predoctoral Research Fellow. 

(1) A. Lamy, Ann. Chim. Phys . 67, 365 (1863). 

<» N. V. Sidgwick and L. E. Sutton, /. Chem. Soc. 1461 (1930). 

(3) D. C. Bradley, Metal-Organic Compounds , American Chemical Society Advances in 
Chemistry Series, 23, 10 (1959). 

* 4 > See, for example, M. J. Emeleus and J. S. Anderson, Modern Aspects of Inorganic 
Chemistry (2nd Ed.), p. 119. Van Nostrand, New York (1952); A. F. Wells, Structural 
Inorganic Chemistry (2nd Ed.), p. 635. Clarendon, Oxford (1950); N. V. Sidgwick, 
Chemical Elements and Their Compounds , p. 485. Clarendon, Oxford (1950); R. J. 
Gillespie and R. S. Nyholm, Quart . Rev. 11, 367 (1957); W. HOckel, Structural 
Chemistry of Inorganic Compounds , p. 149. Elsevier, New York (1950). 
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, The present X-ray diffraction investigation was undertaken to obtain more 
definite evidence for the structure of thallium(I) alkoxides. Thallium(I) methoxide 
was chosen for study because it is a solid at room temperature.* This compound was 
obtained by the action of methanol on thallium(I) ethoxide which was prepared from 
thallium metal and ethanol in the presence of air. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
(a) Preparation and analysis 

Thallium(I) ethoxide . The method of preparation used was an improvement over that 
of Sidowick and Sutton. 12 * Thallium metal was beaten with a hammer into a thick foil 
and then cut into turnings with scissors. In a specially built apparatus (Fig. 1) 30*6 g 
(0*15 g atom) of freshly-cut thallium was suspended in a Gooch crucible over refluxing 
ethanol while a slow stream of dry, CO 2 free air was passed through. During 16 hr of 
refluxing most of the thallium reacted to form thallium(I) ethoxide, which dripped through 
the crucible into the reflux pot. The ethanol was cooled to room temperature, and the lower 
layer of thallium (1) ethoxide was separated as a heavy oil. The yield of crude ethoxide, 
containing some ethanol, was 18 g (50 per cent). For infra-red spectral work the ethanoi 
was removed by pumping on the crude ethoxide. 



Fig. 1.—Apparatus for the preparation of thallium (I) ethoxide. 

Thallium (/) methoxide. Crude thallium (I) ethoxide was added to approximately twice 
its weight of dry methanol. A white precipitate of thallium (I) methoxide formed im¬ 
mediately. After a few minutes the alcohol was decanted and the thallium (I) methoxide 

* The tetrameric nature of thallium (I) methoxide in solution has been firmly established. (2) 
However, it should be noted that association in the solid state may differ from that in 
solution.^' 6) 

(5) M. E. Kenney and A. W. Laubengayer, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 76, 4839 (1954). 

{6) G. S. Smith and J. L. Hoard, J. Amer . Chem. Soc . M, 3907 (1959), 
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was twice recrystallized from dry benzene to give cotoutkss prisms. Hie crystals could be 
kept for several months under benzene without serious decomposition, although they 
decompose very rapidly in air. They were dried in vacuo as needed. The substance was 
analysed gravimetrically by precipitation of thallium as thallium chromate. (Found: 

H, 86*4,85*9 per cent. Calc.: for TIOCH 3 : Tl, 86-8 per cent.) 


(b) Infra-red spectra of thallium (I) alkoxides ,1 

Thallium (I) methoxide and ethoxide were both studied in the 625-4000 fcm" 1 region. 
The spectrum of thallium (I) methoxide as a mull in white petroleum oil was obtained; 
thallium (1) ethoxide was examined as a liquid him between sodium chloride {dates. By far 
the strongest band in both spectra is the one at 1030 cm* 1 which is probably due to the 
C-0 stretching vibration.* 7 * Both compounds show the usual C-H stretching absorptions 
near 2950 and O-H bending modes at 1450 and 1380 cm" 1 , although these bands are partly 
obscured by mull bands in the case of the methoxide. The methoxide has weak bands of 
unknown origin at 720 cm~ * and at about 620 cm' 1 , while the ethoxide shows a prominent 
band at 870 cm -1 . 


(c) Isolation of single crystals and collection of X-ray data 

Crystals were quickly removed from benzene and immersed in vaseline without allowing 
the protective film of benzene to evaporate completely. They were then loaded into Linde- 
mann glass capillaries which were subsequently sealed. The crystals were found to decompose 
in the X-ray beam after several exposures. Although MoXoc radiation was tried, suitable 
X-ray pictures were obtained only with CnKa radiation. In addition most of the crystals 
were found to be twinned. As a result of these difficulties two-dimensional Weissenberg 
intensity data were obtained for the (hoi) and (okl) zones from two crystals together with 
limited three-dimensional data from other crystals by application of the usual multiple 
film technique. The intensities were visually estimate! with a calibrated standard set of 
intensities and corrected for Lorentz and polarization effects. 


(d) Structural determination 

Weissenberg and precession X-ray pictures taken with CuXa radiation revealed the 
crystals to be orthorhombic with lattice constants a = 13 *80 A, b = 6*98 A and c = 13 *66 A. 
Sixteen TIOCHj species per unit cell give a calculated density of 475 g/cm 3 . The indexed 
data showed the occurrence of the following systematic absences: {okl} for / odd; {hoi} for 
h odd; and {ool} for / odd. The indicated probable space group Pcal\ (CJ 0 ) was confirmed 
by the structure ultimately found. Since the space group Pca2\ contains four general 
equivalent points (i.e. x , y , z\ 3c, y, i +z; \ — x> y, }+z; i+x , y, *), the positions of four 
thallium atoms had to be determined. 

The thallium atoms were located from Patterson and Fourier projections and were 
refined by the method of least squares on an IBM 650 computer.**) The scattering factors 
used for Tl are those of James-Brindley* 9 * corrected for dispersion.* 10 * 

The electron-density maps and corresponding unit cell projections are given in Figs. 
2 and 3. The asymmetric part of the projected unit cell is outlined by dotted lines. The 
[010] electron-density map clearly shows the tetrameric arrangement of the thallium atoms. 
Although the thallium atoms overlap on the [100] electron-density map, the tetrameric 
molecules still can be discerned. 

* 7 * L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.), Chap. 7. Methuen, 

London (1958). 

*** M. E. Senko and D. H. Templeton, A Crystallographic Least Squares Programme for 
the IBM 658 Computer , University of California Radiation Laboratory (1956). 

* 9 * Internationale Tabellen zur Bestimmung von Kris tailstrukturen. Rev. E. Band 2, p. 573. 

Gebruder Bomtraeger, Berlin (1944). 

* 10 * C. H. Dauben and D. H. Templeton, Acta Cryst. 8, 841 (1955). 
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Fro. 2.—(a) [010] Fourier projection. 

(b) [010] Projection of T1 atoms. 
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Tbe final x and z positional parameters were obtained for the four asymmetric thafihun ' y. 
atoms from least squares refinement of the {hoi) data.’ The y parameters then were obtained 
from least squares analysis of the (okl) data; lack of resolution limited the useftdness of 
these latter data, hut structure factor calculations for (fill), (h2l), (2k/) reflexions based on 
the final parameters showed good qualitative agreement with the observed intensities and 
also eliminated possible ambiguities of structure imposed by consideration of only axial 
projections. For instance, since (hoi) data for which A = 2 r +1 are systematically absent, 
in projection the origin can be shifted by a/4. However, examination of general reflations 
for which h =2n+\ clearly showed the correct choice of x co-ordinates. The common 
z co-ordinates for both zones agree to within one standard deviation. The final discrepancy 
factor, Ri — (£||Fo| - |Fc||/£|Fo|) x 100, based only on observed reflexions is 13-7 per cent 
for the (hoi) data and 13-9 per cent for the.(oA/) data.* 

Since the crystals dissolved somewhat in the vaseline and possessed irregular shapes, 
no absorption corrections were applied to the intensity data; the effect was minimized as 
much as possible by the use of small crystals. The final parameters and their standard 


Table 1.—Final parameters, standard deviations, and atom temperature factors 


Atom 

X 

y 

z 

o(x) 

tr(y) 

<T(S) 

B( A*) 

Tl, 

0*243 

0*500 

0 000 

0*001 

0*002 

0*002 

0*17 

ti 2 

0-481 

0-485 

0-143 

0*001 

0*003 

0-001 

013 

ti 3 

0-256 

0-221 

0-241 

0*001 

0*002 

0-002 

0-21 

ti 4 

0*389 

0-028 

0-016 

0*001 

0*002 

0-001 

0-26 


deviations* 1 are listed in Table 1. The individual isotropic temperature factors given are 
the unweighted averages of the results of the two least squares refinements. Table 2 lists 
the intramolecular and intermolecular Tl-Tl distances and their probable errors.* 12 ) 

Table 2.— Nearest interatomic Tl-Tl distances 


Intramolecular 


T1,-T1 2 

3-81 ±0-02 A 

Tll-Tla 

3-83 ±0-02 

T1,-T1 4 

3-86 ±0-02 

Tlr-Tlj 

3*86 ±0*02 

Tlr-Tl 4 

3*84 ±0*02 

Tl3-Tl 4 

3*83+0*02 

Intermolecular 


T11-3 T1 4 04,4 11, 4-20 A 

Tlr-3 T1 411,4-36,4-52 

T1 3 -3T1 4 04,4-46,4-52 

TH-3T1 4-20,4-36,4-46 


* A record of the 106 (ho!) structure factors (7 of which were unobserved) and 62 (okl) 
structure factors (4 of which were unobserved) and the calculated structure factors has 

been deposited v as a Document with ADI Auxiliary Publications project, Photo-duplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 23, D.C., USA. 

(11 ) D. W. J. Cruickshank, Acta Cryst. 2, 134 (1949). 

< 12 > D. W. J. Cruickshank and A. P. Robertson, Acta Cryst. 6,698 (1933). 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STRUCTURE 

. Crystalline thallium methoxide consists of tetrameric molecules, [T1(0CH3)J4,' in 
in which within experimental error the thallium atoms are at the corners of a regular 
tetrahedron. The average intramolecular Tl-Tl distance is 3*84 A. The X-ray 
intensity data obtained are not sufficiently sensitive to allow the determination erf" the 
methoxide positions in the presence of the heavy thallium atoms. 

The configuration of the thallium atoms is consistent with the structure proposed 
by Sidgwjck and Sutton . 121 In their structure the thallium and oxygen atoms 
occupy the eight corners of a cube formed by two regular, equal-sized, interpenetrating 
concentric tetrahedra of thallium and oxygen atoms. Each thallium atom is equally 
bonded to three oxygen atoms. Each oxygen is bonded to three thallium atoms and 
a methyl group. This four-co-ordinated oxygen with three 90° bond angles appears 
most unlikely. Furthermore, in basic beryllium acetate* 13 * (Be^OOCCHj)#), the 
only four-co-ordinated oxygen compound whose structure has been unambiguously 
determined by X-ray diffraction, the oxygen atom is tetrahedrally co-ordinated. 

We feel that the structure is better represented by a distorted cube in which the 
oxygen atoms occupy the corners of the smaller tetrahedron (Fig. 4). This distortion 
is achieved by pushing the oxygen atoms in along the threefold axes of the cube 
resulting in a Tl-O-Tl angle greater than 90° and an 0-T1-0 angle less than 90°. 
Trimethylplatinum chloride, [(CHj^PtCl]* has a similar structure. 1141 The platinum 
and chlorine atoms occupy corners of two interpenetrating concentric tetrahedra of 
different size resulting in a Pt-Cl-Pt angle of 97|° and a Cl-Pt-Cl angle of 821°. 



Fig. 4.—Proposed molecular structure for [TlfOCHi)]*. 

To ascertain the packing for thallium(I) methoxide a three-dimensional molecular 
model of the unit cell was constructed to scale from the, refined thallium positions 
and estimated methoxide positions. The structure was found to be most reasonable 
from packing considerations, and yielded satisfactory van der Waals distances of 

1,11 A. Tuunsky and C. R. Worthington, Acta Cryst. 12, 626 (1959). 

<u) R. E. Rundle and J. H. Sturdivant, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 69, 1561 (1947). 




approximately 4 A for the methyl-methyl contacts/ 14 ' Our proposed raoleoflar * 
model is in accord with the apparent lack of steric hindrance of the alkoxide groups ' ! ' 


to tetranuclear association/ 3 ' 

The structure for thallium(I) methoxide is unusual for thallium(I) since all other 
thallium(l) compounds known, including the halides, nitrate, and sulphate, have 
co-ordination number six or eight. In these latter cases the thalliuip(I) acts as a 
pseudo-alkali metal ion. The exact positions of the methoxide groups probably can 
best be determined by neutron diffraction studies. 

Acknowledgement —The authors wish to thank Miss H. Whittaker for assistance with the ' 
preparation of the thallium (I) alkoxides used in this study and also are grateful to the 
Research Corporation for financial support obtained from a Frederick Gardner Cottrell 
grant. 

<**> L. Pauling, The Nature of the Chemical Bond, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York (1960). 
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INORGANIC CO-ORDINATION POLYMERS—I 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

B. P. Block and G; Barth-Wehrenalp " r 

Research and Development Department, Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, Wyndmoor, Pa. 

(Received 14 September 1961; in revised form 30 October 1961) 

Abstract—Synthetic approaches to co-ordination polymers are classified as condensation 
polymerizations, addition-type polymerizations involving co-ordinatively-unsatorated inter¬ 
mediates, and degradation polymerizations. The first two classes are further subdivided 
into homocondensations and heterocondensations and into elimination-additions, sub¬ 
stitution-additions, oxidation-additions, redistribution-additions and rearrangement- 
additions, respectively. These various classes are discussed. 

In our Laboratories we are investigating the synthesis of inorganic co-ordination 
polymers, where we define co-ordination polymers as substances with repeating units 
containing atoms in the backbone acting as acceptors in co-ordinate covalent bonds. 
This definition is more restrictive than that used by Sowerby and Audrieth,* 1 * 
“polymeric materials containing co-ordinated metal ions”, for it excludes polymers 
which do not contain co-ordination centres in the backbone such as 
[—CH 2 CH(C 5 H 4 FeCjH 5 )—] x .< 2 > We do not include the latter type in our definition, 
for the co-ordinated portion is not an integral part of the polymer backbone, but 
rather an adjunct to a substance which is a polymer in its own right. 

To systematize our synthetic approaches to co-ordination polymers we have 
formulated a classification scheme which we wish to present in this initial com¬ 
munication in order to provide the framework for succeeding papers in this series, 
in which we will report the results of our studies. Sowerby and Audrieth«> and 
Berlin and Matveeva< 3 > have also presented such schemes for somewhat different 
situations. Their treatments were, however, less detailed because of the nature of 
their reviews. 

Broadly speaking, organic polymerization reactions are classified as condensation 
or addition reactions. These two types of reactions involve the elimination of small 
molecules between units in the first case and the union of unsaturated molecules in 
the latter. In general, the central element of a co-ordination compound does not 
form double or triple bonds leading to the chemical behaviour classed as unsaturation 
in organic chemistry, so that addition polymerization in the foregoing sense is not 
expected for co-ordination compounds. There is another kind of unsaturation 
conceivable in co-ordination compounds, co-ordinative unsaturation, in which there 
are not sufficient ligands present to meet the co-ordination number requirements of 
the co-ordination centre. In the classification that follows the addition-type poly¬ 
merizations can be pictured as involving the creation of co-ordinative unsaturation 
and its satisfaction by polymerization. 

u> D. B. Sowerby and L. F. Audrieth, J. Chem. Educ. 37,134 (1960). 

(2> F. S. Arimoto and A. C. Haven, Jr., J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 6293 (1933). 

(,) A. A. Berlin and N. G. Matveeva, Russ. Chem. Revs. 29, 119 (1960). 
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The term “condensation polymerization” will be used in the same sense that it 
is for organic polymerization, i.e., to designate those reactions in which small 
molecules are split out between molecules. We propose two classes of inorganic 
condensation polymerizations: “homocondensations” and “heterocondensations”, 
referring to reactions in which the elimination takes place between like molecules and 
between different kinds of molecules, respectively. Examples of both these classes 
have been reported in the literature. Joyner and Kenney found < 4 > that the compound 
Ge(C 3 2 Hi 6 N 8 XOH) 2 , where C 32 H 16 N* is the phthalocyanine anion, loses water 
when heated, presumably forming (—GeCCj 2 HigNg)0 —) x . This reaction, by defini¬ 
tion, is .a homocondensation. There do not seem to be any simple examples of 
heterocondensation polymerizations leading to co-ordination polymers known, 
although several reactions which probably should be so classified have been reported. 
For illustrative purposes a reaction which has been attempted in our Laboratories 
will be used. The desired reaction was to take place between [PXNHj^Cl^OH)^ 
and (C6H s ) 2 SiCl 2 by splitting out HC1 to yield (—Pt(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 OSi(C6 He) 2 0—) x . 
It will be noted that in this reaction the co-ordination sphere about the metallic 
element would not be disturbed. 

The second broad class is that of “addition-type polymerizations.” This term 
will be applied to reactions which can be pictured as involving co-ordinatively 
unsaturated intermediates in the formation of the backbone. Obviously all homo- 
condensations as well as those heterocondensations in which the co-ordination sphere 
of the metal is disturbed must involve co-ordinatively unsaturated intermediates, but 
in deference to established usage these classes will be arbitrarily maintained for 
reactions obviously analogous to organic condensations. There are different addition- 
type polymerizations conceivable: accordingly, we have made the following sub¬ 
division based on different ways of achieving co-ordinative unsaturation; elimination- 
addition, substitution-addition, oxidation-addition, redistribution-addition and 
rearrangement-addition. 

An elimination-addition polymerization is a reaction in which a polymer is formed 
from a fully co-ordinated monomer by the loss of neutral ligands. For example, 
Elvidge and Lever have found (5) that (C 5 H 5 N)Mn(C 3 2 H i ft Ng)0 another 
phthalocyanine-containing co-ordination compound, loses pyridine when heated at 
reduced pressure to give the polymer (—Mn(C 32 H 16 N g )0—This reaction differs 
from a homocondensation in that the molecule eliminated from the monomer is not 
split out from between two units but originates from only one molecule, suggesting 
that a co-ordinatively unsaturated intermediate, presumably pentaco-ordinate 
Mn(Cj 2 Hi6Ng)0 in the example, is formed at least transitorily. We will arbitrarily 
base the distinction between elimination-addition and homocondensation on this 
difference, i.e., the small molecule is eliminated from a single unit in the former and 
from between two units in the latter. The difference between the two is schematically 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The second addition-type polymerization, substitution-addition, designates 
reactions in which a catenating group which cannot act as a multidentate ligand 
replaces either a multidentate ligand or an appropriate combination of unidentate 
ligands. There are several polymerization reactions in the literature which appear 

u * R. D. Joyner and M. E. Kenney, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 3790 (1960). 

<’> J. A. Elvidge and A. B. P. Lever, Proc. Chem. Soc. 195 (1959). 
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to Ml into this classification, but, as with heterooondensaUoQ. no simple tataiaple 
has been reported. Another reaction that has been investigated in our Laboratories 
was designed to be of this type and can serve as an illustration of the basic concept. .. 
It is the reaction of diphehylphosphinic add with beryllium acetylacetonate in one- 
to-one molar ratio in order to displace one acetylacetonate ion from each beryllium 
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Fig. 1.—Polymerization by (a) elimination-addition and (b) homocondensation. 


and produce (—Be(C 5 H 702 )OP(QH 5 ) 20 —)*, a composition which could correspond 
to a high molecular weight polymer. Here the replacement of the bidentate ace¬ 
tylacetonate ion with the diphenylphosphinate ion is expected to lead momentarily 
to a trico-ordinated intermediate which then polymerizes in order to give beryUium(U) 
its usual co-ordination number of four, it bdng assumed that the diphenylphosphinate 
ion will not act as a chelating agent with beryllium(ll). 

The example just cited is not a heterocondensation because all new bonds are 
not formed by elimination of molecules: instead, the process is unsymmetrical, 
forming both co-ordinate covalent and covalent bonds to beryllium. Although there 
are reactions which are definitely either substitution-additions (Fig. 2a) or hetero* 
condensations (Fig. 2b), some reactions reported in the literature involving bis(chelates) 
can be classified as either, on the basis of the preceding criteria. Thus, the reaction of 
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Flo. 2.—Polymerization by (a) substitution-addition and (b) heterocondensation. 
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beryl lium acetytocetonate with terephthaloyldiacetone to yield tiw polymer 
rSi 3 COCHCOC 6 H 4 COCHCOCH 3 <),#> could be ctaasified jntiier as 

a substitution-addition (replacement of two bidentate Uganda by a Mutate) 
cate n atin g agent) or a heterocondensation (splitting out of acetylacetime). We prefer 
the first classification. Consequently, our criterion for distinguishing between sub- 
stitution-addition and heterocondensation polymerization in such cases will be that 
in the former co-ordinate covalent bonds are formed in the polymer backbone. 


Oxidation-addition polymerization (short for oxidation-number-change-addition) 
is a unique process in which the co-ordination number of an element is increased by 
a change in oxidation state in an environment such that there are not sufficient 
li gands present to satisfy the new co-ordination number without sharing of ligands 
and polymerization. No examples of this type have yet been reported, so a hypo¬ 
thetical system will be used as the example. The reaction of [Pt(NHj) 2 GJ with 
sulphur to yield (-Pt(NH 3 ) 2 (Cl) 2 S-) x would involve the oxidation of four-co¬ 
ordinate platinum(II) to six-co-ordinate platinum(IV). For the latter to have a 
co-ordination number of six, platinum atoms must share sulphur or chlorine atoms. 
Although, in principle, an increase in co-ordination number could be achieved by 
reduction of the central atom, e.g., by conversion of four-co-ordinate chromium(Vl) 
to six-co-ordinate chromium(III), we do not believe that at this time such reactions 
warrant separate classification as reduction-addition polymerizations. 

The fourth of the addition-type processes, redistribution-addition polymerization, 
has not been reported either. The reaction of zinc(II) cyanide with zinc(II) acetylace- 
tonate to form (—Zn(C 5 H 70 2 )CN—), would be an example of this class. Superficially, 
this process seems to be a low probability method since it is the reverse of dispropor¬ 
tionation, which frequently appears to be spontaneous. It should be noted, however, 
that in many of the formation constant data* 7 * there is sufficient difference between 
Kj and K 2 to indicate that redistribution-addition polymerizations arc possible. 

The last addition-type class, which we term "rearrangement-addition poly¬ 
merization”, has recently been used to prepare beryllium(II) bis-^-diketone polymers. <8) 
The basic principle of this method is the conversion of a cyclic compound to a linear 
polymer by opening the ring under such conditions that the radicals recombine into 
chains. In the work cited macrocyclic beryllium chelates with bis-/?-diketones were 
converted to polymers by heating them above their melting points. Although-this 
seems to be the only example of the use of such a reaction for the preparation of a 
co-ordination polymer it is, of course, also the kind of reaction involved in the 
formation of plastic sulphur and elastomeric phosphonitrilic halides. 

Another classification which we wish to use is that of “degradation polymeriza¬ 
tion”. This category embraces those reactions in which a co-ordinating agent converts 
a two- or three-dimensional polymeric structure into a less-cross-linked system. We 
have found no examples of this class in the literature, so we will again cite a reaction 
which we have investigated. In this case the plan was to displace one half the cyanide 
from zinc(II) cyanide, a three-dimensional co-ordination polymer,®! by acetylgcetone 


<«> J. P. Wilkins and E. L. Wotbecicer, U.S. Pat. 2659711 (1953). 

J. Bjerrum, G. SchwarzCnbach and L. G. SnxfiN, Special Publication No. 6. The 
Chemical Society, London (1957). 

*• W. Kluiber and J. W. Lewis, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 5777 (1960). 

G. S. Zhdanov, Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 31, 352 (1941). 
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to give polymeric (—Z^CsHtO^N —) x . AlthQugh hydrogen cyanide was liberated, 
the reaction produced a mixture of ZnCCjHyO^ and Zn(CN >2 rather than the 
desired polymer. Degradation polymerizations are not of the addition-type because, 
even though co-ordinative unsaturation may be involved in the reaction, it is not 
essential to the formation of the backbone, which already existed in the original 
polymer. ,• 

We have investigated and are investigating many reactions from'this point of 
view and will report on them in succeeding papers in this series. Part II, which 
follows, is an investigation of the product formed either by an elimination-addition 
polymerization or by a redistribution-addition polymerization. 

Acknowledgement —We are greatly indebted to Dr. L. W. Butz and our colleagues at Pennsalt . 
for valuable discussion of the preceding concepts. Our thanks are due to the Office of Naval 
Research for partial support of our studies in the area of co-ordination polymers. 
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(Received 14 September 1961) 

Abstract —Diamminedichlorozinc(II) was converted to monoainmtnedichlorozinc(ll) by 
thermal loss of one mole of ammonia or by reaction with one mole of zinc chloride. The 
monoammine does not distill without decomposition as reported in the literature. Its 
physical appearance, melt viscosity as a function of temperature, and melt conductivity as 
a function of temperature suggest a polymeric structure. Molecular weight determinations 
and solution conductivity indicate that the structure is depolymerized in co-ordinating 
solvents. A branched chain structure is proposed. 

In Part I of this series*different ways of synthesizing co-ordination polymers were 
discussed. The present study is an investigation of the product which is formed 
either by the loss of one molecule of ammonia from [ZnCNH^CIJ* an elimination- 
addition reaction, or by the reaction of zinc(II) chloride with [ZnfNH^Cy in one- 
to-one mole ratio, a redistribution-addition reaction. The composition formed, 
Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 , has been known for over a century.«) Kane’s original observation 
that Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 distills at red heat without decomposition has been reasserted* 3 * 
and is generally accepted.* 4> Recent Russian, work* 5 * reports that Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 
partially sublimes at 400° C. No investigations directed toward elucidation of its 
structure have been reported although Muller refers to “polymeric zinc mono¬ 
ammine chloride” in a German patent.* 6 * 

EXPERIMENTAL 

General 

The moisture sensitivity of many of the compounds studied required their handling 
under anhydrous conditions. Reactions were run in closed systems, transfers were made 
either in a dry box or a dry bag, (7) and measurements were made in an apparatus protected 
from moisture. All changes in apparatus outside the dry-box or dry-bag were made while 
a positive nitrogen pressure was maintained in the system. 

Synthesis of ZnCh and [Zn(NHj) 2 Cl 2 ] 

Initially commercial anhydrous ZnCh was used as the starting material for the prepara¬ 
tion of the [Zn(NHj) 2 Cl 2 L but even after dehydration with SOCh satisfactorily low water 
contents could not be attained, so it was necessary to prepare the ZnCh from metallic Zn. 

* !) B. P. Block and G. Barth-Wehrenalp, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 24, 365 (1962). 

< 2 > R. J. Kane, Ann. Chim . Phys. [2] 72, 290 (1839). 

(3) W. Blitz and C. Messerknecht, Z. Anorg. Chem . 129, 161 (1923); M. T. Schmidt and 
L. F. Audrieth, Trans . Illinois State Acad . Sci. 28, 133 (1935). 

(4) J. N. Fiuend (Editor), A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry , Vol. 10, p. 48. Griffin, London 
(1928). 

(3 > G. G. Urazov, A. K. Kirakosyan and R. S. Mkhitaryan, Dokl Akad. Nauk SSSR , 
114 , 564 (1957). 

* 6) W. MOller, German Pat. 936332 (1955). 

(7) L. R. Ocone and J. Simkin, J. Chem. Educ. (In Press). 
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, . e - 7 - fhm „.h 7 nn, to ammoniated ZnCl 2 was made In a system 

The traiuformation jjjjjj p£{ 30-Ogof Zn was placed in a 500 ml, three- 

pr0 ^2 e l,n°” t fl^k P Sthen the system was dried by repeatedly evacuating and flushing 
necked, ball-joint flask, and then t^sysmm ww ^ rf ^ digtated from sodium 

'* * ,th Znthrougha Dewar-type condenser, and then anhydrous P 2 Oj-dried 

and condensed onto ^ * opening small enough so that die gas turbulence 

hecame viscous The remaining (C 2 H 5 )20 was removed by heating at 
YtSiBO* CinvLuum until the residue was dry. (Samples of ZnCl* for moisture analysis 
(Ku -Fischer technique) were removed at this stage by us^ a sampling tube which could 
be Connected to the reaction flask through a ball-joint, fflled by inverting the flask, and 
then removed by sealing off the tube.) Sufficient ammorna wu 

a trao to prevent sodium carry-over and condensed onto the Zn0 2 at Dry-ice temperature 
jo that a liquid phase was present. It was necessary to stir the mixture occasionally in order 
to ensure complete reaction. Excess NHj was then removed by allowing the flask to come 
to room temperature while nitrogen slowly passed through the system. In two to three hours 
the evolution of NH 3 was slow enough that the product could be transferred to a weighing 
dish and brought to constant weight over concentrated H 2 SO 4 in a vacuum desiccator. 
The yield of [Zn(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 ] was essentially quantitative. 

Synthesis of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 , „ ^ kr 

(a) Elimination-addition. For this route to Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 100 g of [Zn(NH 3 ) 2 ClJ was 
kept in a vacuum oven at 200° C until a 10 0 g loss in weight had occurred. 

(b) Redistribution-addition. In an alternate procedure Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 was made by the 
fusion of 6*8 g of ZnCl 2 with 8-5 g of [Zn(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 ] in a sealed tube at 300° C for 16 hr. 

It is particularly important to maintain anhydrous conditions during the synthesis of 
Zn(NH 3 )Ch and its manipulation because it is extremely sensitive to water. The product is 
an amber-coloured, transparent, glassy solid at room temperature. It does not have a sharp 
melting point but softens at approximately 80-90° C into a syrup which is rather viscous 
up to 100° C but then becomes quite mobile at higher temperatures. 






Analysis 



Zn (%) 

C1(%) 

NH 3 (%) 

H 2 0 (%) 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found Calc. 

ZnCU 

47-8 

47-97 

51 -8 

5203 

_ 

_ 

0-024 — 

[Zn(NH 3 ) 2 CI 2 ] 

37-9 

38-38 

41 *1 

41-62 

20-1 

20-00 

0-04 — 

Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 

42-6 

42*64 

45*5 

46-25 

11-3 

1M1 

0-25 


Thermal stability 

(a) Thermobalance . In Fig. 1 is reproduced the weight-temperature plot obtained by 
heating Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 on a Chevanard Thermobalance modified to permit the use of a nitrogen 
atmosphere. The heating rate was 2*5° C/min; other details of operation are described 
elsewhere. (8) Another sample was heated at 5°/min to 475° C and then immediately removed 
from the thermobalance and put into a nitrogen-filled desiccator. Analysis of the residue; 
Zn, 47*6; Cl, 49-6; NH 3 , 1*6 per cent. This residue, corresponding to 89 per cent of the 
original weight, still contained 100 per cent of the original amount of Zn. Samples were 
also heated at the standard rate in nitrogen to 165 and 200° C and then held at those 
temperatures for long periods of time. The weight loss in 60 hr at 165° C corresponded to 
the change in water content. The weight-time curve at 200° is reproduced in Fig. 2. Analysis 
of the residue gfter 85 hr at 200° C: Zn, 46*5; Cl, 48*9; NHj, 5-8 per cent; after 170 hr at 
200° C: Zn, 44*0; Ci t 47 -6; NH 3 , 51 per cent. The original amount of zinc was still present 
in the residues. 

t8) J- Soulen and I. Mockrin, Analyt. Chem . 33,1909 (1961). 
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(b) Furnaces. The monoammine was kept iitan oven for 200 hr at200±5°C. Theta 
was a weight loss of approximatdy 0*3 per cent per hour tor the first 30 hr, foOowed by . 
a «g"ifieant levelling off to approximately 0-03 per cent per hoar. Analysis of residue: 
Zn, 52*1; 01,40-3; NHj, 01 per cent. The residue still contained 100 per cent of the Zn 
originally present. At 400° C in a nitrogen atmosphere Zn(NHj)Qj lost 26-9 per cent of 
its weight in 5 hr. A moderate amount of a white sublimate was deposited on the watts of 



Temperature, °C 

Fio. 1.—Thermogravimetric analysis of monoamminedichlorozinc(II). 



Fio. 2 .—Weight loss of monoamminedichlorozinc(II) at 200° C. 


the reaction tube beyond the heating zone, and a substantial amount of liquid NH 3 con¬ 
densed in a cold trap. The residue analysed Zn, 48*1; Cl, 48-3; and NH 3 , 3-0 per cent 
or ZnlCllNHj = 1:1-86:0-24 and still contained 82-3 per cent of the original amount of 
Zn. In the sublimate the ratio ofZn:Cl;NH 3 was 1:2-06:0-725. A small amount of sublimate 
collected during a 300° C run was identified by its X-ray pattern as [Zn(NH 3 )zCl 2 ] and thfc"~ 
sublimate obtained from a 600° C run gave a ZnlOCNHj ratio of 1:2-05:0-23. A samaH 
of ZnCl 2 treated in an identical manner at 400° C also deposited a white powder On M| 
reaction tube walls. 
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For some s n id fr* it was necessary to work with solutions of Zn(NHj)Cl*. A detailed 
inv estigatio n of solubilities was not carried out, but, in cases where sufficient ZnfNHjJCfe 
did not dissolve to give at least a 1 per cent solution, weighed samples of the saturated 
solutions were evaporated to dryness in order to permit estimation of solubility. It was 
possible to make a 7 per cent solution in acetamide at 85° C and 1 per cent solutions in 
N, N-dimethylformamide, dimethyl sulphoxide, pyridine, and n-butylamine at 30° C so the 
solubility of Zn(NHs)Cl 2 is at least as great as indicated in these solvents. In all other solvents 
tried the solubility was less than 01 per cent. These included benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
trichloroethylene, dioxane, and tetrahydrofuran. There was decomposition with water. 

The only solvents that dissolve sufficient Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 to permit molecular weight 
determinations are good co-ordinating agents. The values found by colligative methods, 
150 ±5 in N, N-dimethylformamide (I), 150 ± 10 in acetamide (II), 155 ±5 in n-butylamine 
(III), and 167 ±5 in dimethyl sulphoxide (IV), all correspond to the value of 153 3 
c alculated for monomeric Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 . The molecular weight determinations I and III were 
made by measurement of elevation of the boiling point with the equipment as described by 
Dimbat and Stross.<»> IV was made by conventional cryoscopic techniques, and II was 
made by the Rast procedure.' 10) 

Viscosity 

Preliminary melt viscosity determinations were made in capillary viscometers of the 
Ostwald-Cannon-Fenske type" 1 * A. H. Thomas Type 500-A18). The U-tube viscometers 
were filled with Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 in a dry-box. The outlets were protected with drying tubes 
filled with an Anhydrone-Drierite mixture and were connected to a manifold that permitted 
tandem measurements without breaking a gas line leading to the nitrogen pressure source 
or the mercury manometer. The pressures applied ranged from —100 to 200 mm Hg. An 
oil-filled thermostat was maintained at ±0 05° C in the temperature range 100-165° C. 
The data are plotted in Figs. 3 and 4. 



_ .... , I /Tsmpsroturs, •K-'xlO* 

r.» w 3 r- VBC °8 lt y of molten monoamminedichlorozincOI) as a function of temperature. 

. * J? P ,MBAT “d F. H. Strom, Analyt. Chem. 29, 1517 (1957). 

! * ^ AST * *»”• Dtsch - Chem. Ges. 55 B, 1051 (1922). 

M> R - Fenske . Oil Gas J. 33, 52 (1935); 34, 45 (1936). Also M. R. 
Cannon, Industr. Engng. Chem., Analyt. Ed. 16, 708 (1944). 
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>For the determination of molecular weights from the shear-dependence of viscasity, M2> 
a double cone viscometer was constructed and used to measure the viscosity of molten 
jEnfNHslCliat various rates of shear at temperatures from 110 to 150° C. The results are 
shown in Fig. 5. Procedural details were as described by Bueche and Hardino.(i« 



T«mp8rotur8 f *C 

Fig. 4. —Activation energy of flow of monoamminedichlorozinc(Il) as a 
function of temperature. 



t 2 4 6 8 0 20 40 60 80100 

Rate of shear, sec*' 

Fig. 5. —Viscosity-shear behaviour of molten monoamminedichlorozinc(Il) 
at various temperatures. 

Conductance 

The conductance of molten samples was measured using a Sunderman pipette-form 
conductivity cell< 13) with a cell constant of 13 0. Each molten sample was drawn by suction 
into the pipette, the ends of which were then protected by rubber caps. A thermocouple 
was inserted through one of the caps and positioned near the electrodes. The cell was 
wrapped on one side with aluminium foil and laid in a horizontal position under an infra-red 
lamp controlled through a Variac in order to hold the temperature (read on a recording 
potentiometer) constant during measurement. In operation the conductivity was measured 
as a function of decreasing and increasing temperature. The results are shown in Fig. 6. 

Solution conductances were measured in the solvent N, N-din^thylformamide in a 
Type 4918 Leeds and Northrup conductivity cell with a cell constant of 0*196. The work 
was performed in a dry-box with leads through the vapour barrier outlet panel. The curves 
are reproduced in Fig. 7. 

(12) F. Bueche and S. W. Harding, /. Polymer Sci. 32, 177 (1958). 

(,3) F. W. Sunderman, Amen 7. Clin. Path . 15, 219 (1945); 19, 659 (1949). 
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Mi MhSS socctra were run on film* of samples held between sodium chloride plates 
using a Model 21 Perkin-Elmer Infra-red Spectrophotometer. X -ray diftaction pattems 
S^made on powdered samples placed on a wedge and covered with thin tightly taped 
Mylar film. Powder samples in glass capillaries were also used. Fibre and film samples 
were sealed in Mylar and run as such. (NH^ZnCl, was identified in some samples, but 
otherwise the results suggested amorphous products. Fibres of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 were extruded 
from a glass pipette held at 150° G 



1 / Temperature, °K‘ ! x I0 3 

Fig. 6.—Conductance of molten monoamminedichlorozinc(II) as a function 

of temperature. 


DISCUSSION 

First, the thermal properties of the product will be considered and then its 
structure. The statement that Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 can be distilled without decomposition is 
not accurate. The present results clearly show that almost all the ammonia can be 
liberated without the loss of any zinc and that the distillate contains zinc compounds 
only at temperatures high enough for volatilization of ZnC^. At such temperatures 
the zinc-containing product is not uniquely Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 but may contain a varying 
number of ammonia molecules per zinc atom. It is thus most likely that in a first 
step Zn(NH 3 >Cl 2 loses NH 3 , then at sufficiently high temperatures ZnCl 2 also 
sublimes over, and that NH 3 and ZnCl 2 subsequently recombine in the receiver to 
form a number of products depending on conditions. In all probability Kane 
observed only Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 in the distillate because his system was at such a temperature 
that Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 was stable in his receiver. 
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!• The elucidation of the structure of Zn(NH 3 )Cl; is more difficult. For the established 
compositions on either side of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 , {Za(NH 3 ) 2 QaJ and ZnQj, X-ray structure 
investigations show that zinc has a co-ordination number of four; i.e.< inthe monomer 
[Zo(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 l (l4> and in ZnCl 2 , (15) a three-dimensional polymer. It is consequently 
likely that zinc also has a co-ordination number of four in Zn(NH 3 >G 2 . Possibffities 
for the structure are (i) a polymer with sufficient degree of polymepzation so that 
end groups do not affect die analysis, (ii) a cyclic structure, (iii) a glass, or (iv) a 
mixture of [ZnfNHj^Cy and ZnCl 2 . 



Fio. 7.—Equivalent conductances in N,N-dimethylforamide of monoam- 
minedichlorozinc(II) (open circles), zinc chloride (filled circles) and a one-to-one 
mixture of diamminedichlorozinc(II) and zinc chloride (half-filled circles). 

The physical properties of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 correspond to those of an organic polymer 
with a rather low degree of polymerization. Thus, it softens over a range of tempera¬ 
tures and when just molten can be drawn into fine monofilaments which exhibit 
plasticity and flexibility after cooling. It can also be cast in films. It is interesting 
that initial stress-relaxation measurements by Tobolsky< 16 > indicate that Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 
has a glass transition temperature of 6° C and a rubbery modulus at room temperature 

<>*> C. H. MacGillavry and J. M. Buvoet, Z. Krist. 94,249 (1936). 

U5) B. Brehler, Fortschr. Mineral. 38, 198 (1960); H. R. Oswald and H. Jaoox, Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 43, 72 (1960). It is to be noted that these single crystal structure studies 
disprove the generally accepted CdClj structure for ZnCk (A. F. Wells, Structural 
Inorganic Chemistry (2nd Ed.), p. 278, Oxford University Press, London (1930)) which 
had been questioned by J. D. Mackenzie and W. K. Murphy, J. Chem. Phys. 33, 
366 (1960). 

,16) A. V. Tobolsky and co-workers. Private communication (1961). 
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but exhibits no rubbery plateau. Preliminary approximate calculations of molecular 
weight based on stress-relaxation times yield a value of thirty monomer units if it k 
assumed that the flow mechanism is not bond interchange. On the other hand 
molecular weight determinations in n-butylamine, N, N-dimethylfonnamide, ace¬ 
tamide, and dimethyl sulphoxide alt give values corresponding to a monomer. These 
two apparently contradictory observations are not incompatible however, for the 
molecular weight determinations had to be carried out in solvents which are capable 
of co-ordinating with zinc. Thus the monomeric molecular weights could well be 

due to degradation of a polymeric structure by the solvent. 

A similar effect is noted in the conductivity studies. In N, N-dimethylformamide 
at 110° C Zn(NH j)Cl 2 and ZnCl 2 both have essentially the same equivalent con¬ 
ductance. The solution of a one-to-one mixture of ZnCl 2 and [Zn(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 ] also 
exhibits identical behaviour, so it may be concluded that all the solutions contain 
approximately the same species. Again this can most reasonably be attributed to 
complete degradation by the solvent of the structures present prior to dissolution. 
The melt conductance behaviour of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 , however, offers support for a 
polymeric structure, for there is a discontinuity in the temperature-conductivity 
curve. Crook*™ has interpreted a similar curve for ZnCl 2 to mean that molten 
ZnCl 2 is appreciably polymerized, with the steep initial rise being due to the breaking 
up of a non-conducting or poorly conducting polymer into ions. The slower increase 
beyond the discontinuity is due to less dramatic changes with further temperature 
increase. A corresponding interpretation of the Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 data seems justified. 

The viscosity-shear curve does not show non-Newtonian behaviour characteristic 
of a polymer in the molten state. Consequently, the Bueche-Harding technique 
cannot be used to determine the molecular weight of Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 and, in fact, 
suggests that the molecular weight is low because only at much lower shear rates 
would the curve have the proper shape for molecular weight determinations. The 
temperature dependence of viscosity, nevertheless, does show a dependence of the 
energy of activation of flow to be expected from a polymer, going from 10 kcal/mole 
at 105° C to 5-4 at 170° C. This supports a polymeric structure for Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 in 
that other polymers such as polyethylene and polyesters show comparable behaviour. 

Taken together the properties investigated are best interpreted in terms of a 
polymer or a glass which is easily degraded, either by dissolution or by heat. A simple 
cyclic structure does not seem to explain the properties. The assumption that the 
product is a mixture does not account for some of the physical properties although 
such a picture could be true. The intuitively attractive concept that in Zn(NH 3 )Cl 2 
a polymeric structure should arise by sharing of chloride ions between zinc atoms to 
give the latter a co-ordination number of four is not definitely established by the 
data.. Neither is it denied, however, and it seems the best explanation of the properties. 
The major question remaining is that relating to the possibility of considering 
Zn(NH 3 )Q 2 a glass. There are a number of definitions of the term “glass”, some of 
which permit little distinction between a glass and a polymer. In the broadest sense 
a glass is a polymer, so a real distinction is difficult and probably rests on the nature 
of the bonding in the material in question. It is probable that Zn(NH 3 )CI 2 is a 

,l7> E. H. Crook. Thesis, University of Pennsylvania (1960). $,' 

«•> L. Pauuno, The Nature of the Chemical Bond (3rd Ed.), pp. 514 and‘598. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York (I960). •; 
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borderline material with substantial covalent cjiancter to its bonding, but less so 
than a typical organic polymer. In both [ZnCNHjj^ClJ and ZnG 2 the zmc-to-chloriqe 
distance within the tetrahedral co-ordination sphere is 2*30 A. This is less than the 
sum of the ionic radii of Zn 2+ and Cl~, 2*42 A, corrected for tetrahedral coordina¬ 
tion^* and suggests at least partial covalent character in the bonds. Similar bond 
distance and bond type are probable in Zn(NHj)G 2 . „ 

Such a polymeric structure can be regarded as the result of the replacement of 
one-fourth of the zinc-chlorine bonds in ZnCl 2 with zinc-ammonia bonds. This has 
the net effect of giving the average zinc atom an environment of one ammonia, one 
unshared chloride ion and two shared chloride ions if a co-ordination number of 
four is maintained for the zinc. Statistically it is not probable that only the simple 

NHjNHjNH 3 

I I I 

linear chains — ZnCIZnCIZnCI— are present but that there is more or less branching 

I I I 

ci ci a 

to give a sort of cross-linking. Because of the stoicheiometry requirements there will 
be one additional terminal zinc atom for every branching zinc introduced, i.e., for 

Cl 

I I 

every NH 3 ZnCl— there must be one more — ZnNHj unit. These, of course, do not have 

I I 

Cl Cl 

I 

to be directly bonded to one another, there can be any number of — Zn(NHjXCl)Cl— 
units in between them. Below a portion of such a structure containing three 
branching points is shown. It will be noted that there are three terminal units to 
compensate for them. 

T 

Cl-Zn—NH, 

I 

Cl NH, NH, NH, Cl 

- Zn—Cl— Zn—Cl—Zn—Cl — Zn—Cl — Zn-Cl—Zn—Cl— 

I I I I II 

NH, Cl Cl NH, Cl NH, 

I 

NHr-Zn—Cl 
* I 
Cl 


Cl—Zn-NH, 

<k Cl NH, NH. 

I I I I 

NHj—Z b—C l- Zb—C l Zb—C l- Zb—C l 

* I I I I 

Cl NH, Cl Cl 

I 

NHj—Zn—Cl 

I 

Cl 

We have in progress a study of a series of ammines of zinc chloride containing^ 
up to 1*5 molecules of ammonia per zinc which we expect will help elucidate the 
structure of the monoammine. 
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DIOXANE ADDITION COMPOUNDS OF SOME BIVALENT 
METAL PERCHLORATES 


E. Giesbrecht, W. G. R. de Camaroo, G, Vicentini and M. Perrier 
Departamento de Quimica e Departamehto de Mineralogia e P ctrOgr afia 
da Faculdade de Filosofia, Cidndas e Letras da Universidade de SSo 

S. Paulo, Brazil 


(Received 25 September 1961) 

Abstract—The reactions between dioxane and the hydrated beryllium, magnesium, calcium, 
copper, zinc, strontium, cadmium, barium, mercury and lead perchlorates are described. 

X-ray powder patterns and infra-red absorption spectra of the obtained compounds 
are also presented, together with data for Mn, Fe, Co and Ni, similar compounds already 
described elsewhere. 


Addition compounds are formed when dioxane reacts with several hydrated 
perchlorates.* 1 - 2 - 3 * This paper discusses the reaction of dioxane with Be, Mg, Ca, 
Cu, Zn, Sr, Cd, Ba, Hg and Pb perchlorates. 

It was observed that beryllium and calcium perchlorates by reacting with dioxane 
form compounds, which, upon analysis, approach the following compositions: 
Be(C 1 04)2 -4H 2 0 - 4 C 4 Hg 02 and Ca(C 10 4 ) 2 -4H 2 0-SQHgC^. However, they are very 
unstable as well as hygroscopic, and they lost dioxane when submitted to a vacuum 
in order to remove the excess solvent. 

The copper compound corresponds to the formula... C^ClO^^F^O-SC^gC^. 
Smeets (4) obtained a substance with the formula Cu(C 10 4 ) 2 -6 H 2 0 ■ 12C 4 Hg0 2 , 
however this substance has not been observed in our experiments. 

The remaining compounds which usually are more stable and less hygroscopic 
than Be and Ca compounds have the following composition; 


M(C 10 4 ) 2 - 6 H 2 0 - 5 C 4 Hg 0 2 (M = Mg, Zn, Cd) 
M'(C10 4 ) 2 -2C 4 H g 0 2 . (M'= Sr, Ba, Pb) 

Hg(C10 4 ) 2 -2H 2 0-4C 4 H 8 0 2 

All compounds lose dioxane, when heated slowly and carefully, but explode 
violently at higher temperatures. 

X-ray powder patterns. The X-ray powder procedure has been used, not only for 
characterization through d-spacings, but also for correlating the compounds. The 
results have pointed out the existence of isomorphism between some of these sub¬ 
stances as well as with other substances previously reported, < 2 > whose X-ray diagrams 
were also determined in this study. 

(U G. Vicentini, M. Perrier, W. G. R. de Camaroo and J. M. V. Couttnho, Ber. Dtsch. 
Chem. Ges. 94, 1063 (1961). 

* 2 > G. Vicentini, M. Perrier and E. Giesbrecht, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 94, 1153 (1961). 
<3) M. Perrier, E. Giesbrecht, W. G. R. de Camaroo and G. Vicentini, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. 
Ges. 95, 257 (1962). 

<«> C. Smeets, Natuurwet. Tijdschr. 19, 12 (1937); Chem. Abstr. 31, 1815 (1937). 
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The compounds with the general formula M(C 104 ) 2 *dI^O , 5 C 4 lliQ* (M «• Mg, 
Mn. Fe, Co, Ni, Zn, Cd) gave diffraction patterns, all of which were so oeufy identical 
as to suggest complete isomorphism among these substances. See the values of 

d(A) and / in Table 2. . 

The strontium and lead compounds also showed nearly identical X-ray diagrams 

(sec Table 3). 

The X-ray data for the other compounds are presented in Tables 4, 5 and 6. 
Infra-red spectra. The dioxane spertra were observed without essential modifica¬ 
tion in all compounds including those of manganese, iron (II), cobalt and nickel. 
The peaks at 875 and 1122 cnr 1(5) appeared in the infra-red spectra of all substances. 

If the dioxane actually is co-ordinated, the binding must be relatively weak as 
evidence by the ease of its removal under heating (and under vacuum for the 
beryllium and calcium compounds) and by the occurrence of the —O—stretching 
frequency essentially unaltered in the infra-red spectrum of the solvated addition 
compounds. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

1 . Dioxane addition compound of hydrated beryllium perchlorate. 

Beryllium nitrate—Be(N 03 ) 2 * 3 H 20 —and excess 70 per cent perchloric acid were 
carefully heated until fumes of perchloric acid were evolved. After cooling, the crystals 
were collected in a sintered glass funnel, well pressed and intimately ground with excess 
dioxane. The resulting crystals were filtered and recrystallized from hot dioxane. 

2 . Dioxane addition compound of hydrated magnesium perchlorate 

Magnesium perchlorate—Mg(C 104)2 JCH 2 O—was humidified with water and then 
intimately ground with excess dioxane. After filtration, the resulting crystals were 
recrystallized from hot dioxane. 

3. Dioxane addition compounds of calcium , strontium, cadmium , barium and lead perchlorates 

All perchlorates were obtained from the appropriate carbonates and dilute perchloric 
acid. The solutions were evaporated to near dryness on a water bath. The residues were 
intimately ground with excess dioxane, and the resulting crystals washed with cold dioxane. 
Only the cadmium compound could be recrystallized from hot dioxane. 

4 . Dioxane addition compounds of copper , zinc and mercury perchlorates . 

They were prepared by the same procedure described in (3), using the corresponding 
oxide as starting material. The mercury oxide reacted only with a great excess of perchloric 
add. All compounds were recrystallized from hot dioxane. 

In order to remove the excess of dioxane all substances were stored in a vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride, except for the beryllium and calcium compounds which 
slowly lost dioxane during this procedure. 

Analytical data . The metals were determined by usual procedures* Water and 
perchlorate were determined by methods described in a previous paper.it) The analytical 
results are tabulated in Table 1 . 

Solubilities . All substances described above are very soluble in waited methanol, ethanol, 
acetone and tetrahydrofuran. They are less soluble in ether and ahMet insoluble in benzene, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride and carbon disulphide. The cak&fti^Dnipound is insoluble 
in cold dioxane; the others, except for strontium, barium lead compounds, are 
moderately soluble in hot dioxane and could be recrystallized fagpn this solvent. 

(5) S. C. Burket and R. M. Badger, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 72, i&t (1950). 
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X-ray diffraction patterns. These patterns were obtained with a NORELCO unit, 
Buerger powder camera (114-6 mm), Cu AS*. The very deliquescent substances were 
eu c loiod, without grinding, in Lindemann glass capillary tubes (0-5 mm diameter). Due to 
the grain size of crystals, some lines on the films were very grainy. Therefore it was not 
feasible to ff«i g« numerical values to the relative intensities. The X-ray diffraction data 
are s mumr ized in Tables 2-6. The errors for rf-spacings values are approximately the 
following: 


d( A) 

Error (A) 

18-9 

0*35 

9-3 

0*10 

3-1 

0*01 

1-0*5 

0*002 


The values were not corrected for systematic or random errors (film shrinkage, absorption, 
eccentricity, etc.). 

Infra-red spectra. These spectra were measured with a Perkin-EImer Model 137 Double 
Beam Recording Spectrophotometer, using Nujol suspensions between rock salt plates. 


Table 2.—X-ray diffraction patterns for the compounds of type: 



M(C104)j-6H20-5C 4 Hb02—(M = 

Mg, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Zn, Cd) 


Mg 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

Zn 

Cd 

— 

— 

9-30 

_ 

_ 

9*40 

9*52 

— 

906 

— 

8-86 

8*90 

— 

878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-75 

— 

— 

7-30 

— 

— 

7*26 

— 

716 

— 

— 

6*48 

6*52 

6*72 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*10 

_ 

— 

5*80 

— 

5*78 

5*74 

— 

5*84 

5 01 

— 

5*22 

— 

5*22 

4*92 

_ 

4*72 m 

4*78 m 

— 

4*72 m 

4*68 m 

4*74 m 

4 76 m 

— 

4 62 m 

4*66 m 

— 

_ 

_ 

4 *64 m 

4*44 s 

4*48 j 

4*50 s 

450 s 

4*46 s 

4-55 s 

4*50 j 

— 

4*40 m 

— 

4*28 m 

4*28 m 

_ 

4*40 m 

4*09 m 

4*24 m 

4*22 m 

— 

4*16 m 

4 -25 m 

4 16 m 

3*91 m 

4*06 m 

4*06 m 

4*02 m 

4*02 m 

4*13 m 

4 -08 m 

— 

— 

— 

3*88 m 

3*88 m 

_ 

_ 

— 

3*68 m 

3 *64 m 

3*70 m 

3*70 m 

3-69 m 

3*66 m 

— 

3 50 

0 - 

3*50 

3*48 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

3*26 

3*32 

_ 

_ 

3*36 

— 

2*98 

— 

_ 

2*96 

_ 


2-81 

2*82 

— 

_ 

2*82 



2-74 

2*75 

2-74 

2-72 

2*70 

_ 


— 

— 

— 

2-64 

2*62 

2-66 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

2-54 

_ 

—— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

2-48 

— 

2-45 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

2-40 

2*38 


_ 

—~ 

— 

— 

2-08 

— 

2-22 

_ 

— 

— 

'— 

2-04 

_ 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

1-94 

_ 

- 

_ 


s * Strong m « Medium; the others weak 
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Table 3.—X-ray diffraction pattern for the cxjmpouneds 
S r(a0 4 )2‘2C4Hs02 and PbCClO^^CtfiO* 



Sr 


Pb 

/* 

d(k) 

/• 

<#A) 

— 

— 

* 

7-47 

10 

6-65 

10 

6*68 

5 

5-82 

3 

5-77 

1 

518 

2 

5-26 

1 

4-35 

2 

4-30 

2 

404 


— 

10 

3-85 

10 

3*87 

1 

3*52 

2 

3-50 

2 

3*31 

2 

3-34 

2 

3*22 

2 

3-25 

— 

— 

1 

312 

3 

2*89 

2 

2*89 

3 

2*81 

3 

2*82 

2 

2*74 


2*67 

— 

— 

i 

2*63 

8 

2*53 

4 

2-53 

2 

2*37 

1 

2*38 

i 

2*28 

— 

— 

1 

2*23 

2 

2*23 

— 

— 

1 

2*16 

5 

2*02 

2 

206 

2 

1*928 

1 

1*945 

— 

— 

i 

1*911 

2 

1-854 

1 

1*870 

1 

1*809 

— 

— 

2 

1*671 

i 

1*681 

— 

— 


1*634 

2 

1*524 

* 

1*539 

1 

1*388 




* The values of 1 are relative for each film. 


Table 4. —X-ray diffraction pattern for the compound 
Cu(a0 4 )2-4H 2 0-5C4H 8 02 


/ 

d( A) 

Weak 

8*22 

M 

6*40 

M 

5-48 

Strong 

4-58 

n 

4*32 

*• 

4*16 

Weak 

3*62 

»* 

3*30 

M 

2*82 

*» 

2*70 

»* 

2*62 
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Table 5.—Xhuy wFPRxcnoN pattern nr the co»MM> 

Ba(CI0<)2-2C4Hi02 



/ 

</(A) 

8 

7-89 

10 

7-31 

8 

6-65 

3 

614 

5 

5-64 

3 

417 

8 

3-93 

5 

3-78 

8 

3*66 

5 

3-56 

5 

3*21 

1 

3 01 

8 

2*86 

1 

2*72 

1 

2-39 

5 

2-32 

1 

2*08 

1 

1*935 

1 

1*939 

1 

1*879 

1 

1*773 

1 

1*711 

1 

1*682 

* 

1*622 - 

‘ i 

1*601 

1 

1*529 

i 

1*328 

i 

1 303 


Table 6.—X-ray diffraction pattern for the compound 
Hg(a0 4 )'2H 2 0-4C4Ht02 


/ d( A) 


10 

9-86 

8 

8-96 

3 

8-07 

3 

7*22 

3 

6-77 

3 

4-93 

3 

4-30 

8 

4-01 

3 

3-34 

3 

2-69 
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PREPARATION OF ANHYDROUS LANTHANIDE HALIDE&k 


ESPECIALLY IODIDES* 

M. D. Taylor! and C. P. Carter 
D epartment of Chemistry, Howard University, Washington D.C 

(Received 29 September 1961; in revised form 2 November 1961) 
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Abstract—A general method is described which can be used to synthesize nearly all the 
lanthanide halides in high purity and good yield. It involves heating fa vacuo, a molecnhniy 
dispersed mixture of hydrated lanthanide halide with the proper ammonium halide until the ;4 
water and ammonium halide are expelled to leave pure, anhydrous lanthanide halide. ^ 
All tri-halides except the iodides of samarium and europium are obtained. These are obtained « 
as di-halides. Optimum condition for synthesis are discussed. The procedure is the only .* 
one which has been reported for preparing pure anhydrous iodides with relatively simple 
apparatus and technique. 

Much interest exists in the preparation of anhydrous lanthanide halides. These 
compounds are used widely for the production of the lanthanide metals both by 
electrolytic and metallothermic methods. They are the starting materials from which 
many other anhydrous compounds, especially the divalent halides, are prepared. 
Anhydrous halides also are required for thermochemical and physicochemical studies 
of the lanthanide compounds, especially in non-aqueous solutions. 

Though methods for preparing anhydrous lanthanide compounds have been the 
subject of many investigations, these compounds are still difficult to prepare. The 
hydrated salts are obtained readily by reaction between the oxides and hydrohalic 
acid solutions. Attempts to dehydrate them usually lead to their hydrolysis in 
accordance with the equation: 


LnCI 3 +H 2 Q ^ LnOClx2HCl 


( 1 ) 


or decomposition in accordance with the equation: 

LnI 3 +±0 2 ^Ln0I+l 2 (2) 

Hydrolysis of chlorides and some bromides can be prevented by performing the 
dehydration in an atmosphere of HC1 or HBr, but the iodides can not be dehydrated 
this way. In such dehydration the hydrogen halide must be completely free of 
moisture and oxygen to prevent reactions (1) and (2) from occurring. 

The methods which have been reported for preparing anhydrous lanthanide 
halides have been presented mainly as individual examples applicable to the prepara¬ 
tion of a few special compounds. Except for the preparation of the chlorides, few 
methods of general applicability have been published. A review which attempts to 
summarize, classify and evaluate the various methods has been submitted for publica- 
tion.M) 


* Major support for this work was from Research Grant G7334 from the National 
Science Foundation. 

t Robert A. Welch Visiting Scholar at Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
Collage, Prairie View, Texas, 1960-61. 

(1> M. D. Taylor, Chem. Revs. To be published. 
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Except for a few miscellaneous ones, the known methods for preparing anhydrous 
lanthanide halides generally involve either converting the oxide to the halide with a 
suitable halogenating reagent or dehydrating the wet halide. 

Up to now no single general method has been reported which can be applied 
to the preparation of all anhydrous lanthanide halides; the iodides are especially 
difficult to prepare. We have succeeded in developing such a method. It consists in 
heating, in vacuo, a molecularly dispersed mixture of hydrated lanthanide halide with 
the appropriate ammonium halide to expel first the water, then the ammonium halide. 
The ammonium halide environment prevents hydrolysis of the lanthanon halide and 
a perfectly pure product is obtained. Variations of the procedure have been 
reported* 2 - 8 * but no systematic studies have been made either to ascertain if the 
procedure is suitable for preparing all the lanthanide halides or what the optimum 
conditions are for maximum yield and purity. Such conditions have been ascertained 
in this study. 



EXPERIMENTAL 

materials. The source of the lanthanide materials was lanthanide oxides, 
98-100 per cent pure. They were obtained either from Research Chemicals, Inc., Burbank, 

«) Duboin, Annales Scientific d’Ecole Normal Superieure, Paris [3] 5, 416 (1888). 

, F. Ephraim and P. Ray, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 62, 1509, 1520, 1639 (1929) 

<«> R. Hermann, /. Prakt. Chem. 82, 385 (1861). 

t 5 LV- R - Hodoxjnson, J. Soc.'Chem. Industr. (London), 33,445 (1914). 

‘ G. Jantsch, H. Jawrek, N. Skalla and H. Gawalowsky, Z. Anorg. Chem. 207, 353 (1932). 

G. Jantsch, N. Skalla and H. Jawurek, Z. Anorg. Chem. 201, 207 (1931). 

<»> ,M. C. Mariqnac, Arm. Chim. Phys. [3] 38, 148 (1853). 
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California, or Lindsay Chemical Division, West Chicago, Illinois. Ammonium halkhtt 
and hydrochloric add were reagent grade. Hydrobromic and hydroiodk adds were 
prepared by the reaction of tetrahydronaphthakne with bromine or iodine (9 > in accordance 
with equation: 

010^2+22^010^+^1 (3) 

General procedure . The general procedure consisted in dissolving the oxide in dilute 
hydrohalic acid, adding about 6 0 mole of ammdnium halide per mole of lanthanide metal, 
and adding next about 50 ml of relatively concentrated hydrohalic add. The mixture was 
evaporated to dryness. Toward the end of the evaporation it must be stirred sufficiently 
vigorously to prevent its sticking to the walls of the beaker since it is nearly impossible to 
remove stuck material without breaking the beaker. The water and ammonium halide are 
removed in the special apparatus shown in Fig. 1. It consists of a Pyrex reaction vessel (A), 
with an attached sublimation tube (B), that is attached to a vacuum line manifold (CV 
with a ball and socket joint, (H). The vacuum line consisted of a manifold, a manometer (I), 
a drying tube (D), a trap (E), and an outlet to the pump (O). The operating details will be 
described below for a specific example. 

Preparation of YbCla. Ytterbium oxide, 10*0 g was dissolved with heating in 35*0 ml 
of 6 N HQ. Next 15*0 g NH 4 Q was added. It failed to dissolve completely. Addition of 
50*0 ml of cone. HC1 caused more precipitation but most of the precipitate dissolved on 
heating. The mixture was evaporated to dryness and heated to 200° C on the hot plate. 
Then it was transferred to the reaction vessel (A), which was sealed. The trap (E) was cooled 
by a liquid nitrogen or dry-ice bath and the system was evacuated. The reaction vessel was 
surrounded by an electric furnace and heated to 200° C during 1 *5 hr. All the water was 
driven off and NH 4 C1 began to evolve. Now a cover was placed over the furnace. The 
temperature was raised to 430° over a period of 8 hr to sublime all the NH 4 Q away. The 
apparatus was permitted to cool, filled with pure dry N 2 , and the reaction vessel was removed 
to the dry-box. The product weighed 13 *2 g for a yield of 82 per cent. It was completely 
soluble in water. Some YbCb was swept into the sublimation tube by the subliming NH 4 Q. 
It was isolated as the oxalate from which 1 *8 g of Yb 20 j was recovered. 

Eighteen lanthanide halides have been prepared. Quantitative data for these are 
recorded in Table 1. In addition, qualitative data have been obtained for the preparation 
of iodides of Ho, Dy, and Tb. The results obtained supports the conclusion that the 
ammonium halide method can be used to prepare all anhydrous lanthanide halides. 

Analysis. Halide is precipitated with AgNO}. Divalent lanthanide halides must be 
oxidized before this precipitation is made. The excess silver was precipitated with hydrohalic 
acid. The residual solution is evaporated to proper volume and the lanthanide ion is 
precipitated with oxalic acid. The oxalate is ignited and weighed as the lanthanide oxide. 


DISCUSSION 

An examination of Table 1 shows that the yields are generally greater than 60 
per cent and may exceed 95 per cent. Most material is lost by passing over along 
with the subliming ammonium halide. The process appears to be more electrical 
than mechanical in nature. A space charge develops between the product and the 
sublimate during sublimation. When the product particles are finely divided, they 
jump vigorously and continuously as long as the ammonium halide sublimes. Indeed, 
a slight tap on the vessel will cause considerable quantity of the product to leap to the 
far end of the sublimation tube. Such jumping is negligible in samples where the 
particle size is large. One obtains nearly quantitative yield from such samples. 

{9) J. Hauben. J. Baedler and W. Fischer, Ser . Dtsch. Chem . Ges. 69 B, 1772 (1936). 
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Diti in Table 1 show that instead of the tri-iodides, the di-iodides of Sin 
aie obtained. Other experiments have shown that when the reaction temperature is 
too instead of pure EuClj, a mixture of EuCl 2 and EuQj is obtained. Thus ^ 
Sml| and Eulj can not be prep a red by the ammonium halide method. It is doubtftd' 
if any method is known which yields pure samples of these compounds. 

The method described above is the only one known to the author which produces 
nearly all the anhydrous lanthanide halides pure and in good yield by a relatively 


simple procedure. 
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high pressure fluorination of uranium oxides* 

R. E. Greene and G. S, Petit ,, 

Technical Division, Oak Ridge Gaieous Diffusion Plant, 

Union Carbide Nuclear Company, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

C Received 28 November 1960; in revised form 9 October 1961) 

Abstract—A new method for the fluorination of uranium oxides to uranium hexafluoride 
has been developed. It uses gaseous fluorine at a pressure of about 1000 lbiir 2 . The pressure 
is obtained by vapourization of liquid fluorine which has been condensed onto the oxide 
and an activator, potassium chloride, in a metal reactor at liquid nitrogen temperature. 
When the closed reactor warms within a safety shield, the fluorine vaporizes and a fluorina¬ 
tion takes place very rapidly, usually before the reactor reaches room temperature. The 
reactor is again cooled and oxygen and unconsumed fluorine are separated from the con¬ 
densed uranium hexafluoride by pumping. Based upon uranium, a 95 per cent yield of 
uranium hexafluoride, pure enough for isotopic analysis with the gas-type mass spectrometer, 
is obtained. The reactor also serves as the sample tube after the fluorination, which is 
completed in 15 min or less. Although the method is primarily used for the conversion of 
laboratory samples for uranium isotopic analysis, other applications may be feasible. 

One of the oldest and most widely used methods for preparing uranium hexafluoride 
from uranium oxides uses colbaltic fluoride.* 1 * 

U 3 0 8 +18CoF 3 3UF 6 +18 CoF 2 +402 (1) 

Another uses gaseous fluorine at a pressure of one atmosphere or less.* 2 * 

U 3 O g +9F 2 3UF 6 +40 2 , A H = -223-3 kcal/mole (2) 

These methods require about 3 hr for the preparation of 2 g of uranium hexafluoride 
with an expenditure of a minimum of one man hour per sample. A third method**) 
uses liquid bromine trifluoride in a bomb reactor. 

4 U 3 O g +2BrF 3 -♦ UF 6 +Br 2 +j0 2 , AH = -73-3 kcal/mole (3) 

It has been used routinely to fluorinate a sample in 30 min, but a larger amount of 
oxide is required, since some uranium hexafluoride is lost with the bromine in the 
purification step. A transfer of the uranium hexafluoride to a mass spectrometer 
sample tube is also necessary to separate the uranium hexafluoride from halogen 
compounds which interfere with the isotopic analysis. 

* This document is based on work performed at the Oak Ridge Gaseous Diffusion 
Plant operated by Union Carbide Corporation for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

111 A. E. Cameron, “Determination of the Isotopic Composition of Uranium”, TID-5213, 
Chapter 2, Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce,- Washington D.C. 
(1950). 

,2) J. J. Katz and E. Rabinowitch, Chemistry of Uranium, NNES, Div. VIII, Vol. 5, p. 399. 
McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 

<3> R. E. Greene and G. S. Petit, Fluorination of Uranium Oxides With Bromine Trifluoride 
for Mass Spectrometer Assaying, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, K-25 Plant, 
August 25,1954 (K-l 137). 
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Although the chemistry and heat of reaction of the new method are essentially 
the t ame as that of equation (2), the reaction rate is much greater because of the high 
fluorine pressure; therefore, much higher temperatures are developed at the site of 
the reaction. 

The new method has a number of advantages over the older ones. It eliminates 
tedious E lg<is blowing, furnace heating, and lengthy distillation techniques. It 
produces a very pure product in high yield and eliminates transfer of the sample, 
since the reactor also serves as the spectrometer sample tube. With it, a fluorination 
can be completed in less than 15 min. A large heavy wall nickel reactor has been used 
to fluorinate as much as 10 g of oxide in one batch and temperatures as high as 550°C 
have been observed. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Apparatus 

The reactor is made from a packless diaphragm Monel angle valve. A connector seat 
is silver soldered to the diaphragm side of the valve and a standard } or J in. copper 
male flare fitting to the other. A section of copper tubing, 0 049 in. wall thickness and 
4 in. long is pinched closed, Heliarc welded or silver soldered pressure tight, and fastened 
to the valve with a flare nut (Fig. 1). 



Tte vacuum manifold (Fig. 2) and the fluorination manifold (Fig. 3) are constructed 
primarily of nickel and MoneK The fluorination system, except the fluorine tank, is installed 
in a fume hood. 

A thermocouple is clamped to the lower portion of the reactor tube and connected to a 
suitable pyrometer. 






High pressure fHrorinadon of uranhim oxides JK 


BOURDON OASES 



Fig. 2.— Vacuum manifold. 
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Fig. 3.—Fluorine manifold. 

An explosion shield encompasses the lower portion of the reactor during the reaction. 
It is made of 4 in. steel pipe so that a Dewar flask containing liquid nitrogen can be raised 
and lowered within it. The rear of die shield is perforated to relieve pressure in event of an 
explosion (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4.— Explosion shield. 


Procedure 

A weighed quantity of uranium oxide, from 1 to 3 g, is mixed with about 1 mg of 
potassium chloride and transferred to the reactor (Fig. 1). The reactor is then assembled 
and evacuated without heating. The thermocouple is attached and the reactor placed in the 
safety shield. A quantity of fluorine which is at least three times the stoicheiometric amount 
required and sufficient to develop a fluorine pressure of at least 750 lbin' 2 within the reactor, 
is measured into the burette. Some of this fluorine is admitted to the sample at room tem¬ 
perature to desensitize impurities that are highly reactive with fluorine. After 1 min, the 
Dewar within the shield is raised to immerse the lower portion of the reactor in liquid 
nitrogen, and the remainder of the fluorine is admitted. When the fluorine pressure drops 
to about 300 mm of mercury, the approximate vapour-pressure of fluorine at liquid nitrogen 
temperature, the valve of the reactor is closed. The line between the reactor and the burette 
is then evacuated, and the reactor is disconnected from the fluorine manifold. The Dewar 
containing the liquid nitrogen is lowered, permitting the liquid fluorine to boil and build up 
pressure. When the reaction takes place (usually before the reactor reaches room tem¬ 
perature), the reactor tube heats almost instantaneously to 200-400° C. 

The reactor is cooled for about a minute in air, and then in liquid nitrogen to liquefy 
the fluorine and oxygen, which reduces the pressure. These gases are then removed using 
the vacuum manifold (Fig. 2). Reheating to about 100° C with the valve dosed, followed 
by flash pumping at ice-brine temperature, purifies the uranium hexafluoride adequately 
for admission into gas-type mass spectrometers. 

RESULTS 

Several thousand oxide samples have been fiuorinated by this method. The 
uranium hexafluoride is of high purity, and the yield is approximately 95 per cent. 




ji been prepared for introduction into man 

A 2 f sample of omnium oxide can be fluoridated 
0.4 am tom of labour, including fabricating the reactor tube andxkttifemifl* 

reactor valve. 
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DISCUSSION 
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Activators ■ 

The potassium chloride activator apparently serves only as an igniter or energy ■ * 
supplier rather than a catalyst since many materials initiate the reaction between " 
uranium oxide and fluorine under high pressure. Iron oxides, potassium tartrate, 
and silicic add in addition to the chlorides, bromides and iodides of potassium and, 
sodium, have been observed to promote this reaction. Some impure samples of 
uranium oxides reacted with fluorine without the addition of an activator; however, 
purified oxide samples under the same conditions would not react with fluorine with¬ 
out the presence of some starter material. 

All of the uranium oxides can be fluorinated using potassium chloride as the 
activator but potassium iodide is a much better activator for uranium tetrafluoride. 
With potassium iodide, yields of approximately 85 per cent have been achieved. 
With the proper activator the method may be useful for fluorinating a variety of 
other materials. 


Fluorination of uranium metal 

Fine turnings of metallic uranium react violently with fluorine under high 
pressure, usually bursting the reactor, whereas massive pieces do not fluorinate at 
room temperature with potassium chloride as an activator. Metal samples should 
be ignited to uranium oxide before fluorination. 

Purity 

Impurities in uranium hexafluoride prepared by the described method have been 
determined using recording gas-type mass spectrometers. Mass spectrum data show 
only trace amounts of chlorine, hydrofluoric acid, and chloryl fluoride (ClOjF). 
The purity of the product is dependent upon that of the starting material, the fluorine, 
the amount and type of activator used, and the purification treatment after fluorina¬ 
tion. The method has consistently produced samples that meet the stringent purity 
requirements for highly precise uranium isotopic measurements by mass spectrometry. 

Explosions 

Occasionally the reaction may burst the reactor tube. For this reason fluorina- 
tions are performed with the reactor tube in a shield of steel pipe. The cause of these 
infrequent explosions has not been determined, but they may result from an impurity 
that activates the entire charge of the reactor at once, producing a reaction more 
violent than the usual rapid burning. Some of the impurities that have been suspected 
are carbon, platinum, silver, chromium and boron. These impurities have been 
added in a concentration of approximately fifty parts per million to test samples of 
pure oxide, but these adulterated samples produced no explosions. Alteration of 
oxide surface area and slight traces of moisture appeared to make little difference in 
explosion susceptibility. 
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The tendency of impure oxides to cause explosions during fluorination can be 
reduced by treating them with hydrofluoric acid. This treatment consists of placing 
a few grammes of the oxide in a platinum dish, and covering with 48 per cent hydro- 
fluoric acid, drying under an infra-red lamp, and igniting to the oxide in a steam 
atmosphere at 800°C. Uranium trioxide samples usually do not require the hydro¬ 
fluoric acid treatment. The frequency of explosions has also been reduced by modify¬ 
ing the procedure in such a manner as to expose the sample first to gaseous fluorine 
at room temperature, which renders inactive those impurities which are highly reactive 
with fluorine. 

Reactor tubes 

Experience has shown that increasing the wall thickness of the copper reactor 
tubes from 0-032 to 0-049 in. reduced the frequency of tube ruptures to less than one 
in 500. The heavier walled tube withstands a pressure of nearly 9000 lbin~ 2 at room 
temperature, while the thinner ones rupture at approximately 5500 lbin -2 . 

A new r eac tor tube is used for each sample, since a new tube costs no more 
than cleaning a used one. 

Operating pressures 

A special fluorination reactor was constructed with an attached pressure gauge 
for studying minimum initial reaction pressures with pure urano-uranic oxide. 
Reactions could not be produced below 750 lbin 2 of fluorine pressure at room 
temperature with potassium chloride as the activator: however, in routine operations 
where approximately 1000 lbin -2 fluorine pressure is used, the majority of the reac¬ 
tions start below room temperature. The reactions begin at a lower pressure with 
potassium iodide than with potassium chloride as the activator. 

Prevention of isotopic and chemical contamination 

In a laboratory where a range of isotopic concentrations of uranium is handled, care 
must be taken to prevent contamination of one sample by another. For this reason several 
vacuum systems are used to minimize accidental contamination. All reactor valves are 
coded and each valve is used for samples in a limited isotopic range. Each vacuum system 
is also restricted to a designated isotopic range. 

The reactor, after being charged with fluorine and while still within the shield, is dis¬ 
connected from the fluorine manifold before the reaction to avoid contamination 9f the 
manifold in event a leak of the reactor valve occurs. The use of a new reactor tube for each 
sample also greatly reduces the possibility of isotopic contamination. 

Heat should not be used in the evacuation of the sample before fluorination. Heating 
the sample during evacuation causes a sudden rise in pressure, probably due to rapid vapouri¬ 
zation of contained water, forcing some of the powdered sample into the evacuation lines 
and contaminating them. This phenomenon was observed with uranium trioxide in a glass 
system. 

Contamination with organic materials must be prevented where fluorine is used. 
Organic solvents are never used in cleaning fluorination apparatus, as even small amounts 
of such material can cause serious explosions with fluorine. (4 * 

(4> R. H. Lafferty, J. C. Barton and J. A. Westbrook, Liquid Fluorine-Cot tonExplosion, 
Chemical andEngineering flews, Vol. 26, p. 3336. Amer. Chem. Soc. (1948). 
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NATURE OF THE ANODIC TELLURATE WAVE AT 
THE DROPPING MERCURY ELECTRODE 

If 

B. Jasblskis and J. G. Lanese * 

Department of Chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
( Received 11 September 1961) 

Abstract— Tellurate solutions at the dropping mercury electrode show an adsorption type 
anodic wave in the vicinity of zero volts vs. S.C.E. The presence of this anodic wave is 
attributed to depolarization of mercury electrode and the formation of an insoluble mercurous ^ 
tellurate film given by the reaction 2 Hg°+H*TeO« -» HgjH4TeO«+2H++2e. Under 
similar conditions an anodic wave is not observed with tellurite, selenate, selenite and 
arsenate. 

At the dropping mercury electrode tellurate shows a well defined cathodic wave. 
The nature of this wave and analytical applications have been described by Norton 
et a/. (1) Closer examination of dilute tellurate solutions reveals the presence of an 
anodic wave in the vicinity of zero volts vs. S.C.E. in addition to the reported cathodic 
wave. In a limited concentration range this wave is proportional to the concentra¬ 
tion. The nature of this anodic wave is of interest and is described in this paper. , 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apparatus. Polarograms were recorded by a Sargent Model XXI polarograph using 
a thermostated polarographic H cell with an external reference electrode. Both the saturated 
calomel and the saturated mercury-mercurous sulphate electrode were used. Oxygen was 
eliminated by passing a purified nitrogen thrdugh the solution. 

Materials. Buffer solutions of a desired ionic strength were prepared from the reagent 
grade chemicals. The ionic strength was adjusted with potassium sulphate. Telluric add 
was obtained from the Amend Drug and Chemical Co. and also was prepared from a pure 
metallic tellurium by the oxidation procedure described in the Brauer’s Handbuch der 
Praeparativen Anorganischen Chemie. (2) Mercurous tellurate (later referred as a black 
precipitate) was prepared by electrolysis of tellurate buffered solutions using mercury pool 
electrode at the potential set slightly more positive than the calomel electrode or by reacting 
metallic mercury with tellurate without an applied potential. 

Polarograms of tellurate solutions. The anodic portion of polarogram was recorded by 
changing the potential of the dropping mercury electrode from negative towards positive 
potentials. In this manner smooth curves were obtained. Otherwise at high concentrations 
of tellurate the anodic curve shows some irregularities. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Anodic tellurate waves. In Britton and Robinson buffer solutions at pH 10 in 
the presence of chloride the tellurate ion shows a well defined anodic wave in the 
vicinity of zero volts vs. S.C.E. At lower pH’s this wave is poorly defined and cut 
be overlooked. Better results can be obtained when the mercury-mercurous sulphate 
reference electrode is used in the bicarbonate-carbonate buffer solutions containing 
potassium sulphate. A typical polarogram of a dilute tellurate solution is shown in 

(l> E. Norton, R. W. Stoenner and A. I. Med alia, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 1821 (1953)‘ 

(2) G. Brauer, Handbuch der Praparattven Anorganischen Chemie, pp. 348, 349. Ferdinand 
Enke, Stuttgart (1934). 
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Fig 1 At higher concentrations of teUurate than 8 x 10 -5 M the anodic wave forms 
a poorly defined prewave. Similar prewave for halide solutions has been observed 
by Kolthoff and Okinaka«> and has been attributed to the formation of a mono- 
molecular layer of the mercurous halide. 



E vs. Hg/Mg 2 S0 4 

Fig. 1.—Polarogram of 5 +10~> M teUurate in bicarbonate-carbonate buffer. „ 

The limiting current is directly proportional to the height of mercury column 
and it is inversely proportional to the temperature if the concentration of teUurate 
is above 8 x 10~ 5 M. At temperatures over 65°C the anodic wave disappears. 
Temperature effect on the anodic diffusion current changes somewhat with the 
concentration of teUurate. Changes become pronounced when the teUurate ion 
concentration is less than 8 x 10~ 5 M. 

Electrocapillary characteristics. Electrocapillary characteristics of the teUurate 
solutions are considerably different from those of the supporting electrolyte alone 
as shown in Fig. 2. The electrocapillary curve for the teUurate solution shows a 
maximum at approximately the half-wave potential of the anodic wave and also 
a broad shoulder in the vidnity of the electrocapillary maximum of the supporting 
electrolyte. Similar electrocapillary behaviour has been reported by Benesch and 

<« I. M. Kolthoff and Y. Okinaka, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83,47 (1961). 
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Nature of the 'anodic telhirst* wave at the dropping mercary cte ctro d e *5^*^ 


BenBsch< 4 > for the reduction of organic mercury compounds. The drop time of i; 
mercury decreases progressively by increasing'the concentration of tellurate until . ’ 
a saturation concentration is reached, approximately 8 x 10 -5 M., The addition of 
various maximum suppressors have no effect on the diffusion current Some effect 
is observed with Triton X-100 and camphor. In the presence of 0*1 per cent of •' 
Triton X-100 electrocapillary curve for tellurate is somewhat depressed but the <■ 
general shape remains the same as for the telhirate alone. The results indicate that 
mercurous tellurate and Triton X-100 are both absorbed simultaneously and that 
no replacement of the one film by the other takes place. In the presence of chelating 
agents such as ethylenediaminetetracetate the anodic wave disappears. 



Fio. 2.—Electrocapillary curves: 0-1 M carbonate-bicarbonate and 0-1 M 
potassium sulphate buffer solution in the presence and in the absence of 

tellurate. 


Dependence of the limiting current and half-wave potential on concentration, pH 
and ionic strength. The limiting current for the anodic wave increases with the 
concentration of tellurate until a saturation value is reached. Approximately the 
same values of saturation currents are obtained with the buffer solutions investigated. 
However, the dependence of a limiting current on concentration is somewhat affected 
by the composition of the buffer as shown in Fig. 3. In phosphate buffer solutions 
the reproducibility of the limiting current is poor. The half-wave potential for the 
anodic wave becomes more negative with the increasing pH. It changes in a linear 
manner with pH. The slope for the curve of the half-wave potential vs. pH is ap¬ 
proximately 0-062. The half-wave potential also varies in a linear manner with the 
logarithm of the tellurate ion concentration. The slope for this curve is approximately 
0-020. Variation of the half-wave potential with the pH and with the logarithm of 

u> R. E. Benesch and R. Bbnesch. J. Phys. Chenu 56,648 (1952). 





Fig. 3.—Height of the anodic wave as a function of tellurate ion concentration. 
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Fta. 4.—Half-wave potential of the anodic wave as a function of pH and the negative 
logarithm of the tellurate ion concentration. (Solid line—JE* vs. pH and the dashed line— 

£* vs. -log (TeOJ). 






the teHurate ion concentration is shown in Fig. 4. The limiting current and the'.' '; 
half-wave potential dependence on the concentration of tellurate and pH is shown'v’yV 

in TaMe 1. ; '\i' 


Tabu 1. —Polarooraphic measurements on tellurate solutions 


Concentration 

of 

tellurate 

(fflM) 

Anodic 

diffusion current 

Hu A) 

Anddic half-wave 
potential* 

(v) 

1 pH 

of the supporting 
electrolyte 

0-0069 

010 

0-364 

9-70t 

0-0245 

0-37 

0-378 

»> 

0-0323 

0-46 

0-381 

M 

0-0578 

0-88 

0-383 

91 


1-19 

0-385 

»• 

0-050 

0-71 

0-318 

8-581 

0-050 

0-69 

0-341 

8-89t 

0-050 

0-71 

0-387 

9-74t 

0-050 

0-71 

0-426 

10-611 

0-050 

0-73 

0-465 

ll-16t 


* Anodic potentials are measured against mercury-mercurous sulphate reference 
electrode. 

t All buffer solutions contain potassium bicarbonate-carbonate and potassium sulphate. 


Variation of the ionic strength by a factor of ten has no effect on the half-wave 
potential. 


DISCUSSION 

Diffusion current dependence on concentration, electrocapillary characteristics 
and visual observation of mercury droplets suggest that the anodic wave is due to 
the formation of an isoluble film and adsorption of tellurate ions. During polaro- 
graphic scanning of tellurate solutions mercury droplets are covered with a black 
precipitate. Lingane and Niedrach< s > report a similar precipitate for the reduction 
of the tellurite ion in the vicinity of the tellurite reduction wave. The nature of this 
precipitate has been attributed to the formation of the metallic tellurium. However, 
the black precipitate, which is formed by the reaction of tellurate with the metallic 
mercury without or with an electrical potential applied, is quite different from that 
reported by Lingane and Niedrach.< 5 > This precipitate contains mercurous and 
tellurate ions. The composition of this precipitate corresponds to 65 per cent 
mercury and 18 per cent tellurium. The empirical formula of the black precipitate 
cannot be ascertained unambiguously since it appears to vary somewhat with the 
conditions of the preparation. These results compare favourably with the mercurous 
tellurate. (Hg 2 H 4 Te0 6 ; 64% Hg: 20-3% Te.) 

Formation of anodic waves at the dropping mercury electrode by halide solutions 
have been described by Kolthoff and Miller< 6) and by Ravenda .* 71 Similar 

(]> J. J. Linoane and L. M. Niedrach, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71,196 (1949). 

(<) I. M. Kolthoff and C. S. Miller, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 63,1405 (1941). 

<7> J. Ravbnda, Coll. TYav. Chim. Tchecosl. 6,453 (1934). 
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anodic waves have been reported for periodate by Jensovsky®) and for organic 
mercury compounds by Benesch and Benesch.* 8 * In all cases the mercury electrode 
is depolarized by the formation of an insoluble mercurous salt. Thus, the nature of 
the anodic wave of tellurate solutions at the dropping mercury electrode is attributed 
to the depolarization of mercury and the formation of an insoluble film of mercurous 
tellurate by the reaction: 


2Hg°+H 6 Te0 6 - Hg 2 H4Te0 6 +2H + +2e. 

Hence the half wave potential is related to the concentration of tellurate and pH 
by the equation: 


0 0591 , Te(VI) A ncn , 

E i = constant--— log — -0*0591 pH. 


Thus the half wave potential should vary as the logarithm of the tellurate concentra¬ 
tion and as the pH. Experimentally determined slopes for these variations are 0*020 
and 0*062 respectively. 

The reversibility of the anodic depolarization by tellurate has been evaluated 
from the slope in the plot of the logarithm of (ij-i) vs. potential of the dropping 
mercury electrode: 

_ 0*0591 , .. 

£ d .m. e . = constant--— log (ij-i). 


The slope for the anodic tellurate wave in the concentration ranges below 
8x10-5 is approximately 60 mV. For more concentrated tellurate solutions than 
8x10*5 m two slopes are obtained; 60 mV for the major portion of the wave and 
125 mV for the prewave. These results clearly indicate that the tellurate anodic 
wave is irreversible, and the adsorption wave is still much more drawn out. 

All these observations suggest that the anodic tellurate wave is a surface-film 
limited wave not, strictly speaking, an adsorption wave. 

,8) L. Jensovsky, Coll. Trav. Chim. Tchecosl. 22, 311 (1957). 
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THE EXTRACTION OF NITRIC ACID BY LONG v 
CHAIN TERTIARY AMINES 

F. Baroncelli, G. Scibona arid M. Zifferero ' , 

Gruppo Reprocessing del C.N.E.N. c/o Istituto di Chimica Fannaoeutica 
dell’University di Roma 

(Received 23 August 1961) 

Abstract—Nitric acid is extracted into benzene solutions of long chain tertiary amines to 
an extent which is in excess of the quantity required for salt formation. This excess is due 
partly to the extractive properties of the benzene and partly to the properties of the amine 
nitrate solution. 

For the portion of acid extracted by the amine salt a partition co-efficient is introduced 
which is a linear function of the amine concentration. 

Simple equations are given to compute the amount of HNO3 extracted into the organic 
phase in a wide range of acid concentration (0-16 M) and amine concentration (0-03-1 M). 
To obtain information on the nature of the nitric acid present in the organic phase, infra-red 
spectroscopy was used. The existence of ion pairs [R3NH+NO3] 0 was shown. An increase 
of the amine nitrate concentration promotes the formation of higher orders of association. 

The extraction of nitric acid from aqueous solutions, using long chain aliphatic 
amines dissolved in a hydrocarbon diluent, has received increasing attention from 
the time it was first reported by Smith and Page.* 1 * A number of papers have ap- 
peared* 2-12 * on nitric, hydrochloric, sulphuric acid extraction mainly in connexion 
with the use of amine-diluent systems in the recovery of uranium and thorium from 
ores and with the potential application of amines in the reprocessing of irradiated 
fuels. From a survey of this literature it is quite evident that the amine-diluent 
system is capable to extract the acid to a greater extent than that compatible with 
a salt formation reaction. 

This investigation was undertaken with the aim to study the partition of nitric 
acid between an aqueous phase and a benzene solution of tri-n-dodecylamine (TLA) 
and to gather information on the physical state of nitric acid in the organic phase 
by means of infra-red spectroscopy. 

(1 > E. L. Smith and J. E. Page, J. Soc. Chem. Industr. 67,48 (1948). 

«> F. L. Moore, Report ORNL 1314 (1952). 

K. A. Allen, J. Phys. Chem. 60, 239 (1956). 

«> K. A. Allen, J. Phys. Chem. 60, 943 (1956). 

(3) F. L. Moore, Analyt. Chem. 29, 1660 (1957). 

<«> K. A. Allen, /. Phys. Chem. 62, 1119 (1958). 

(7 > U. Bertocci, Report AERE/R/2933 (1959). 

(8> C. Bodue, Bull. Soc. Chim., France, 980 (1959). 

<»> M. de Trentinian and A. Chesne, Compte rendu du colloque de extraction par solvent 
J.E.N. Madrid 29-30 oct. 1959—Pag. 319. 

(l0 > G. Scibona, Report CNC-43 (1950). 

1111 M. Zifferero and F. Baroncelu, Report CNC-41 (1960). 

(12) D. J. Carswell and G. G. Lawrance, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11, 69 (1959). 
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Our mulls indicate that nitric acid in a benzene solution of a tertiary long chain 
(<*) is partly free as molecular nitric acid and partly bound to form ion pairs 

fRiNH + NO"T. 

1 «')The investigation was extended also to other aliphatic amines: they all followed 
closely the TLA behaviour. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagent source and purity . . . __ 

Trilaurylamine was supplied by Rhdne & Poulenc in a special high purity batch. The 
amine purity was checked with a determination of the equivalent weight as resulting from 
a potentiometric non aqueous titration, the agreement with the calculated molecular weight 
being within 1 per cent. 

The benzene and the other chemicals were reagent grade products. 

Extraction procedure 

Equal volumes of aqueous and organic phase were stirred at constant temperature 
(25 ±<M° C). Phase equilibrium was reached in less than 1 min in all the cases. Phases 
were separated by centrifugation and suitable aliquots were taken for analysis. A similar 
procedure was adopted to determine the solubility of nitric acid in benzene. 

Method of analysis 

A normal volumetric procedure was followed to obtain the acid content of the aqueous 
phase. 

A potentiometric titration with potassium isopropilate was chosen for the organic 
phase after a dilution with a mixture of ethylene glicol and isopropanol. 

A two steps titration pattern was noticed due to the exoess acid titration (first step) 
and to the amine nitrate titration (second step). 

Water determination 

H 2 O was determined using the Karl Fischer method with a Town son & Mercer 
apparatus. The results are only indicative due to the interference of nitric acid. 

Infra-red spectroscopy 

All spectra were recorded by means of a Perkin-Elmer Model 221 double beam spectro¬ 
photometer, equipped with rock salt optic. Cells 0 055 and 0 062 mm thick were employed. 



Fio. 1.—Equilibrium isotherm for the system: 0*05 M TLA in benzene- 
aqueous nitric acid. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

AWr/c Ccirf isotherms 

The equilibrium isotherms for nitric acid-TLA at different amine concentration 
(Fig. 1-4) substantiate the hypothesis that the acid extraction is characterised by 
salt formation reaction, followed by the extraction of more add from the organic 
phase, depending on the amine concentration. The isotherms in fa^t are straight 
lines whose intercepts with the vertical axis correspond to an organic nitric add 
molarity equal to the amine molarity. This coinddence (within the limit of the 
experimental error) unambiguously attests the formation of the amine mononitrate. 

A partition co-efficient can be therefore introduced for the excess nitric add 
extraction, which is a linear function of the amine molarity; 


where 


a° = z *RjN = 


HNO 3ow 
HNOj., 


HNOj Org = ot“ HNOj „ = z RjNHNOj „ 


0 ) 

( 2 ) 


indicates the concentration of nitric add extracted in a reversible way (which can 
be washed back by water scrubs). 



Fio. 2.—Equilibrium isotherm for the system: 0*1 M TLA in 
benzene—aqueous nitric acid. 


The angular co-efficient aj of equation ( 1 ) can be calculated from the slope of 
the isotherms. If one plots the angular coeffidents of as a function of the amine 
concentration (Fig. 5), straight lines ate obtained, passing through the origin, whose 
slope is the experimental parameter z. 

If now a new, more general, partition coefficient D? is introduced, relating the 
distribution of the nitric add between water and a hydrocarbon solution of the 
free amine, it will be: 


= HNO (3) 

‘ HNOj., 

HNOj <*4 or, now indicating die concentration of the total extractable nitric add. 
Equation (3) can therefore be written: 

RjNHNOj+atjj-HNOa „ (4) 


HNOj„ 
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Fig. 3.—Equilibrium isotherm for the system: 0-5 M TLA in benzene—aqueous 
nitric acid.° are points corrected for HNOj extraction in pure benzene. 



^ K3 ‘ 4.—Equilibrium isotherm for the system: 1*0 M TLA in benzene—aqueous 
nitric acid. 0 are points corrected for HNOs extraction in pure benzene. 






Therefore this partition coefficient is an hyperbolic function whose limits. V*? 
(HNO 3 concentration varying from O to 00 ) are; . yj 

Dl approaches 00 when HNO 3 approaches O 
DP approaches 2 -R 3 N when HNC >3 approaches 00 . 


r is an experimental parameter which can be calculated, as shown, from the 
equilibrium isotherms. These in fact are (equation 5) straight lines with intercept , y. / 
R 3 N and slope z-R 3 N. '' •' 



It is worth noticing that a few isotherms (Fig. 1 and 2) show a parabolic course. 
This deviation from linearity may be explained in terms of additional nitric acid 
extraction due to the benzene itself. 

A short investigation on this matter (Fig. 6) has shown that the equilibrium 
isotherm of the benzene-HN 03 system is described by the following equation: 

HN0 3 = a 0 +6HN0 3 b^+^HNOj)* (6) 

with a 0 = 6*075, b — 75-238, c — -165-9 obtained with the compensation method. 

The extraction of nitric acid into benzene has been studied in the nitric add 
concentration range 6-14M since the quantity of nitric acid ectracted at lower addity 
is quite negligible. In Table 1 a summary of the equilibrium data is given. 

If one takes into account this additional extraction due.to the amine diluent, 
equation (5) must be suitably modified to include this new variable; equation (7) is 
so obtained: 

no . R?N(1 +zHN 03 m )+F (HNO 3 J (7) 

• HNOj*, 

F(HN0 3 !„) taking care of the extraction of nitric acid into the benzene. 
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Once known, the contribution of the benzene to the extracted nitric add can be 
subtracted and in this case the course (dotted lines) of isotherms in Fig. 1 and 2 is 
brought back to linearity. As told before the effect of additional nitric add caused 
by the extraction in benzene is noticeable only at high molar aqueous addity for low 
amine molarities. This explains the linear course of most isotherms. 



Fig. 6.—Extraction of HNO 3 in pure benzene as a function of HNOj concentration 
in the aqueous phase. Experimental 0 calculated with equation ( 6 ). 


Table l .—Extraction of HNO3 in benzene at increasing HNO3 
CONCENTRATION IN THE AQUEOUS PHASE 


aq. HNO 3 at cquil. 
(M) 

org. HNOj at equil. 
(M) 

610 

6-7x10-3 

824 

2-6 x 10-2 

1003 

51 x 10-2 

11-52 

1-OxlO-i 

13-02 

1 - 8 x 10 -' 

14-35 

2 - 6 x 10 -' 


In Fig. 7 the distribution coefficients are plotted against HN0 3 ^ (the asymp¬ 
totic lines for the nitric acid (0-14 M) are in agreement with the value z*R 3 N within 
a 10 per cent error); dotted lines departing from solid lines showing the actual 
behaviour if the effect of nitric acid extraction in benzene is deducted. 
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Fig. 7.—DJ as a function of HNOj concentration in the aqueous phase for three 
different TLA concentrations. 

The fact that nitric extracts appreciably in benzene was recently reported :< 13 > 
the authors explain the increase of the extraction at higher acidities of the aqueous 
phase as due to a concurrent decrease of the acid dissociation. 

Infra-red spectra 

The spectra were all recorded in benzene solution. Mixtures of TLA and HNO 3 
with a ratio p (nitric acid conc./amine cone.) between 1 and 3 were used, a value of 
p= 1 corresponding to the stoicheiometry of the salt formation reaction. 

The vibrations of HNO 3 are reported in Table 2. The spectra of benzene solu¬ 
tions at different concentration of TLA-HNO 3 with p= 1 show a band at 833 cm* 1 . 
From a survey of the data reported in references,< 14 ~ 17 > this band can be ascribed to 
the nitrate ion. In fact, the nitrate ion has four fundamental modes of vibration, all 
of which may be observed in the infra-red in suitable cases, but only two are generally 

(u > A. A. Grinbero and G. S. Lozhkina, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 5, 738-44 (1960). 

<“> O. Rieduch and L. E. Nielsen, J. Amer. Chem. Sue. 65,634 (1943). 

«*> D. A. Marcus and J. M. Fresco, J. Chem. Phys. 27,564 (1957). 

,16> S. A. Stern and J. T. Mullhaupt, Chem. Rev. 60, April (I960). 

(I7) L. J. Bellamy, Infra-red spectra of complexes molecules. J. Wiley, New York (1954). 
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sufficiently sharp to be used for identification purposes. These are the vibration 
which occur near 1350 cm* 1 and 830 cm* 1 . In our case, we use only the 830 enr 1 
because the benzene absorbency is strong in the 1350 cm* 1 region. (On the other 
hand, it is not advisable to change the solvent, since the isotherms were studied in 
benzene solutions.) 


Table 2.— Vibrations and frequencies of nitric acid (cm' 1 )* 


No. 

Symmetry and assignment 

Infra-red liquid 

1 

A, 

N0 2 

stretch 

1300 j 

2 

A, 

N-O 

stretch 

922 s 

3 

A, 

NO2 

bend 

690 m 

4 

b 2 

no 2 

stretch 

1670 j 

5 

b 2 

N-OH 

bend 

— 

6 

B. 

out of plane 

bend 

769 m 

7 

A, 

O-H 

stretch 

3380 m 

8 

A, 

O-H 

bend 

1340 

9 

A, 

O-H 

torsion 

— 


* For a description of these vibrations see references (14), (15), (16). 

The 1350 cm* 1 and the 830 cm* 1 frequencies are assigned to the NO3 ion.< 14 * 16 > 


The presence of the 833 cm J band and the absence of the symmetrical and 
asymmetrical N0 2 stretching modes,<n-i9) and of the N-O stretch confirm the 
existence in solution of [TLAH+NOy ] 0 ion pairs. 

By increasing the concentration (p= 1) of TLA and HNO 3 from 0-05 to 0'5, 
besides the 833 cm * 1 band, a new band appears at 825 cm* 1 . This fact should be 
ascribed to an order of association higher than the simple ion pair. Such an assump¬ 
tion is in agreement with the behaviour of alkyl ammonium salts whose solutions, 
in low dielectric constant solvents, form ion pairs, triple ions, quadruple and greater 
orders of association. 


By increasing the concentration of the nitric acid in the organic phase, the 
mass action law of association can suffer a reversal resulting in a decrease of the 
degree of association. This occurs in the case of TLA-HNO3 mixtures with p> 1 . 
In fact the infra red spectra of systems in which p is gradually increased from f to 
3 (Table 2 gives a summary of the main frequencies) yield the following observations; 

(i) the 825 cm * 1 band vanishes: 

(ii) the 940 cm* 1 , 1300 cm -1 , 1650 cm -1 bands increase strongly in intensity: 

(iii) the 833 cm * 1 band increases very weakly. 

The disappearance of the 825 cm * 1 band is in agreement with the previous picture, 
depending on a decrease of the degree of association. 

The presence of t>j, u 2 » ^4 stretching modes is characteristic of the case p > 1. 
They can be used to establish if the concentration of nitric acid in solution exceeds 
the amine molarity. These frequencies are due to molecules of nitric acid which may 
be free and in dimer form. The presence of water in solution suggests the possibility 
of a hemihydrate (HN0 3 ) 2 H 2 0 (Table 3), and the shift of the v 2 mode to 940 cm* 1 . 


! 1# | E - D. R. Levering and L. J. Patterson, Anatyt . Chem . 23, 1594 (1951). 

1191 F. Protera, Analyt. Chem . 25, 844 (1953). 






due to the* hydrogen bonding formation, k in agreement with thk; : h^qf : ^jr 
diesis. The split of 03 in two strong bands as pointed out in reference 12 ® 
verified in our spectra. The very weak increase of the 833 cm -1 band suggests that it 
only a little amount of this nitric add is in the form of nitrate :ons. 1 *: 


Table 3.—Extraction of H2O in benzene at different HNOj 

MOLARITIES OF THE AQUEOUS PHASE li 


HNOj aqueous 
(M) 

HjO in benzene 

(M) 

HNO3 in benzene 
<M) 

c 

6-200 

MxlO-2 

6*7x10-3 


8160 

1-5x10-2 

2*6 x 10-2 

-V 

1002 

2*6 x 10-2 

5*2x10-2 

H 


11*63 

4*3x10-2 

M xlO-i 

14-50 

121 XlO-2 

2*6xl0-» 


CONCLUSION 

Nitric add extracts into benzene solution of long chain tertiary aliphatic amines 
to an extent which is greatly in excess of the add requested for the salt formation. 

This excess acid is due partly to the extractive properties of the benzene itself 
and partly to the properties of the amine mononitrate solution. 

For the portion of acid which is extracted by the amine salt a partition coefficient 
a has been introduced which is a linear function of the amine concentration. « is 
defined with the help of an experimental parameter 2 . 

The infra-red spectra in benzene solutions indicate that when the HNO 3 /TLA 
ratio is > 1 , nitric add is present both free under molecular form and bound to the 
amine to form ion pairs. At HNOa/TLA= 1, an increase of the salt concentration 
promotes the formation of higher orders of association. From this fact we are induced 
to consider a only as a partition coefficient between the two phases, bearing in mind 
that its linear dependence on the amine concentration can be explained with the 
increase of the dielectric constant of the amine phase. 

(M) C. J. Hardy, B. F. Greenfield and D. Scaroill, J. Chem. Soc. 90 (1961). 
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INTERACTIONS BETWEEN TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE, 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND WATER* 


C. E. Higgins and W. H. Baldwin , 

Chemistry Division, Ode Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee 

(Received 2 October 1961 ; in revised form 1 November 1961) 

Abstract—The distribution co-efficient for phosphoric acid between tributyl phosphate 
(TBP) and water increased with the add concentration in the inorganic phase and correlated 
with the water behaviour in the organic phase. Water accompanying the add into the TBP 
was salted out after the ratio 3 TBPH 3 PO 46 HjO was reached but levelled off at one 
water per TBP regardless of the phosphoric add concentration over the range 1-4 nudes 
H 3 PO 4 per mole TBP. Evidence for a high degree of association in solutions of anhydrous 
H 3 PO 4 and TBP was obtained from ebullioscopic molecular weight determinations in ether 
and the viscosity of undiluted solutions. The maximum viscosity occurred at the 3 H 3 PO 4 
to 1 TBP ratio and was about three times that of anhydrous, super-cooled H 3 PO 4 . 


An earlier investigation* 1 ) into the interactions between TBP, monovalent elec¬ 
trolytes, and water has been extended now to include the polyvalent orthophosphoric 
add. With the exception of sulphuric arid* 21 all of the many TBP-add studies have 
been concerned with the monobasic adds, thus information gained from distribution 
tests with a tribasic add should be of interest. The industrial potential of TBP for 
the purification of phosphoric add has recently been shown by Doumas. 131 

The previously noted misdbility of anhydrous phosphoric add and TBP 141 made 
possible the investigation of interactions between these compounds in the absenoe of 
water. The method of continuous variation was employed for ebullioscopic molecular 
weight determinations and refractive index arid viscosity measurements. 


experimental 

Chemicals. Reagent grade orthophosphoric acid ( 86*1 per cent H 3 PO 4 ) was used to 
prepare the stock aqueous solutions. Removal of water by vacuum pump treatment of the 
86 per cent H 3 PO 4 gave solutions in the 86 to 100 per cent range. Anhydrous phosphoric 
add—was prepared by mixing 5 me H 3 PO 4 — 32 P in weak HC1 with 114 g of 86-1 per 
cent H 3 PO 4 (0-010 mole) in a SO ml Pyrex round-bottomed flask, freezing, then pumping off 
the volatile materials until the correct weight loss had been achieved, wanning no higher 
than 50° C during the drying operation. Solutions containing tracer 3J P were then prepared 
over the concentration range 10 -3 M to 15 M H 3 PO 4 , having specific activities of 0-23 to 
12 me per mole throughout the period of test. 

The organic chemicals were of reagent grade or were distilled before use. TBP was 
purified as before . 111 

* This paper is based upon work performed for the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory operated by Union Carbide Corporation. 

111 W. H. Baldwin, C. E. Higgins and B. A. Soldano, /. Phys .Chem. 63, 118 (1939). 

121 E. Hesford and H. A. C. McKay, S. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13,136 (1960). 

131 B. C. Doumas, Purification of Phosphoric Acid by Solvent Extraction, University Micro¬ 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1961). 

141 C. E. Higgins and W. H. Baldwin, J. Org. Chem. 21,1136 (1936). 
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2 'distribution and solubility determinations. The distribution of phosphoric acid between 
water and TBP was accomplished by equilibrating the aqueous stock solutions with equal 
volumes (5-20 ml) of pure TBP and with TBP in various concentrations in organic diluents. 
The equilibration time was 1 hr in a water-bath at 25 ±0*2° G A sharp phase layering was 
obtained by centrifugation for 20-30 sec at 2,000 rev/min in an open centrifuge at a room 
temperature of 25° C without materially altering the solution equilibrium. Any volume 
changes were noted, following which the phases were separated and stored in the bath. 

The distribution co-efficient, in all cases refers to the ratio, after equilibration, of 
the concentration (moles per litre) of phosphoric acid in the organic phase to that in the 
aqueous phase. M 0 and M* refer to molar concentrations of H3PO4 in the organic and 
aqueous phases, respectively, while m 0 and m* refer to molalities. 

Approximate amounts of tributyl phosphate dissolved in the high concentration 
equilibrium phosphoric acid solutions were determined by extracting duplicate 50 ml 
samples several times with equal volumes of C.P. carbon tetrachloride, concentrating, and 
pumping to constant weight at room temperature in weighed 50 ml round-bottomed flasks. 
The solubility of TBP in dilute phosphoric acid solutions was previously determined with 
TBP-* 2 P after the manner used for the reported solubilities in monovalent electrolyte 


solutions.**) 

Dry TBP and anhydrous phosphoric acid mixed in mole ratios varying from 1!20 to 
100:1 formed dear, homogeneous solutions. 

Analysis of solutions , The phosphoric acid concentration in most solutions was deter¬ 
mined by titration of aliquots (aqueous phases in water and organic phases in 50 per cent 
ethyl alcohol) with standard sodium hydroxide using a Fisher Titrimeter, others by solution 
counting the beta activity, correcting, when necessary, for the effect of solution density on 
counting rate after the manner of Dyrssen/ 7 * Some equilibrium aqueous solutions were 
analysed by interpolation of their densities on a density vs. stock phosphoric acid concentra¬ 
tion curve. Values thus found agreed within ±1 per cent of the values found by titration. 

Water content in the equilibrium organic solutions (no diluent) was determined by use 
of the Karl Fischer reagent.* The TBP content was then found by subtracting from the 
weight of a known volume of organic solution the weights of water and phosphoric acid. 

Densities were determined at 25 *0±0 * 2 ° C using calibrated weight pipettes of 0-500-4 
ml capacities. 

Solutions of TBP and anhydrous phosphoric acid in varying molar proportions were 
prepared for physical measurements. Refractive indices were obtained at 25 *0° C with an 
Abb 6 refractometer. Molecular weights were determined in ether by the ebullioscopic 
method of Menzies and Wright/ 8 - *> An estimation of the viscosities at 25° was obtained 
by comparing the time to deliver ~0*4 ml between two marks 20 cm apart on a straight 
upright tube of 1*6 mm i.d. with that of glycerine (170 sec) as a standard. The viscosities 

were calculated from the relationship: 7 ^- = ^i-^.where du d 2 and /j, t 2 are densities and 

712 «2 12 

delivery times, respectively, and n 2 for glycerine (d* 5 1 *255) is 954 cpoise/ l0) 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The distribution of phosphoric acid between pure TBP and water as a function 
of the equilibrium aqueous phase acid concentration is shown in Table 1. The 
semi-log plot. Fig. 1, shows falling into three separate sections depending upon 

* We are indebted to W. R. Laing and co-workers of the Analytical Chemistry Division 
for the water analysis. 

<s) C. E. Higgins and W. H. Baldwin, Analyt . Chem. 32,236 (1960). 

<«> C. E. Higgins, W. H. Baldwin and B. A. Soldano, J . Phys. Chem . 63, 113 (1959). 

(7) D. Dyrssen, Acta Chem. Scand . 11, 1771 (1957). 

iz) A. W. C Menzies and S. L* Wrigkt, Jr., /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 43, 2314 (1921). 

(9) W. T. Smith, Jr. and R. L. Shriner, The Examination of New Organic Compounds , 
pp. 63-66. J. Wiley, New York (1956). 

<iW H. Ley and U. Kirchnbr, Z. Anorg. Chem. 173, 395 (1928). 
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Equilibrium aqueous pbase 


Equilibrium organic phase 


Density 

(g/ml) 

H 3 PO 4 

concn. 

(M) 

Mole 

fraction 

H,PO« 

Density 

(g/ml) 

H 3 PO 4 

concn. 

(M) 

Mole 

fraction 

HjPO« 

/ 

Mole 

fraction 

HjO 

, Mole 
fraction 
TBP 



0*9971 

0*000 

0*0000 

0*9767 

0*0000 

0-0000 

0*499 

0-501 

0*0000 ' 

' 

1*018 

0*406 

0*0074 

0*9780 

0*0375 

0*0055 

0*492 

0*502 

00924 


1041 

0*838 

0*0155 

0*9815 

0106 

0*0150 

0*502 

0*483 

0*126 


1*062 

1*26 

0*0233 

0*9864 

0*198 

0*0257 

0*538 

0*436 

0*157 


1066 

1-33 

0*0250 

0*9875 

0*214 

0*0255 

0*582 

0*393 

0*161 

Vi 

1 *127 

2*56 

0*0500 

1*006 

0*583 

0*0654 

0*574 

0*361 

0*228 ,■ 

• Jiv 

1193 

3-91 

0*0801 

1*029 

1*02 

0*105 

0*576 

0*320 

0*261 


1*319 

6-50 

0*147 

1*068 

1*84 

0*218 

0*415 

0*367 

0*283 


1*443 

9*18 

0*233 

1-110 

2*71 

0*312 

0-346 

0*342 

0*295 


1*546 

11-4 

0*324 

1-151 

3*62 

0*388 

0*312 

0-299 

0*318 


1-615 

12-9 

0-398 

1-193 

4*53 

0*463 

0*267 

0-270 

0*351 4 


1-646 

13-6 

0-439 

1-220 

5-09 

0-500 

0*252 

0-248 

0*374 


1-743 

15*9 

0*609 

1-342 

7*71 

0*654* 

0175* 

0175* 

0*485 


1-752 

16-2 

0-643 

1-360 

8-10 

0*670 

0*165 

0*165 

0*500 



* Graphical interpolation. 



MOLARITY OF PHOSPHORIC ACID IN EQUILIBRIUM AQUEOUS PHASE 

Fio. 1.—The relationship between distribution co-efficient and the equilibrium aqueous 

phase H}PC >4 concentration. 


the aqueous phase concentration. Each section also mirrors the water extraction 
behaviour (columns 7 and 8 , Table 1 and Fig. 2). At first E° increased linearly from 
0*01 to 0*1 oyer the range 10" 3 -0*5 M,, with the TBP-H 2 O ratio remaining constant 
at one in the organic phase. In the second section El increased more rapidly with 
co-extraction of water and H 3 PO 4 . The maximum water to TBP ratio of 2 in the * 
organic phase occurred at 4 M„. Ef then began to level off as the addition of more * 
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'• phosphoric acid salted water out of the organic phase rapidly. In the last section £® 
rose rapi dly from 0*3 at ~ 10 M a to 0*5 at 16 M a . Through this range the TBP—HjO 
ratio was that of the monohydrate regardless of the accompanying phosphoric add 
concentration. When the phosphoric add concentrations in each phase were con¬ 
verted to mole fractions, columns 3 and 6, Table 1, it was noted that generally the 
mole fraction of phosphoric add in the organic phase was nearly the same as that in 
the corresponding aqueous phase. 



Fio. 2.—Water behaviour in the organic phase. 


The amount of TBP going into the aqueous phase was not appreciable over the 
range 0-15 M a H3PO4 (see Table 2). Phosphoric add dissolved less TBP than water 
alone until the concentration exceeded 15 M a H3PO4. Anhydrous H3PO4 dissolved 
TBP in all proportions at 25° C. 

Table 2.— Solubility of TBP in phosphoric acid solutions at 25° c 


Equilibrium concentrations 

H 3 PO 4 in queous 

TBP in aqueous 

(M) 

(mg/I.) 


414* 

012 

388* 

0-29 

370* 

0*58 

336* 

1*14 

290* 

124 

not 

14*8 

390t 

TBP' misdble with anhydrous H 3 PO 4 


* Determined using TBP- 3J P. . 
t Determined by weight recovery. 








■ The waiter behaviour in add systems extracted by IBP is peculiar to the add ; 
itself. Phosphoric add-carried water into the organic phase to the extent of about 
five molecules per molecule of add (initial slope. Fig. 2). Water co-extracted with ; 
the halogen acids in ratios varying from 3:1 to 4:1 <W. From evidence obtained by 
an organic volume change technique ,* 111 Tuck and Diamond**!) have recently 
postulated the presence of a trihydrated hydronium ion in the TBP phase after oontact 
with aqueous HBr, HC1, and HC10 4 . Small differences were found, however, and 
from these and other results * 1 > 2 ) the amount of water initially co-extracted by each add 
appears to decrease in the order H 3 P 0 4 >HI>HBr> HQ> HC10 4 > H 2 S0 4 > HNOj. 

Nitric add is a special case since it forces water from the TBP phase until the 
1:1 ratio of TBP and HNO 3 is reached .* 13 ' 11 As additional nitric add goes into the > 
organic phase the water content begins to increase .* 131 The TBP appears to have 
approached its original monohydrated state when the organic phase is about 
8 M HNO } . 

The organic phase add concentration at which water is squeezed out by additional 
acid also varies with the add. From the water-phosphoric add curve (Fig. 2) the 
maximum appears to have occurred when the organic phase has the approximate 
composition 3 TBP-H 3 P 0 4 -6 H 2 0. If the organic solutions resulting from the 
extraction of perchloric and sulphuric adds by Hesford and McKay* 21 have densities 
similar to those reported here for the organic solutions containing phosphoric add 
and water then recalculating their data on a molal basis results in maxima at com¬ 
positions of approximately 2 TBP-HQ0 4 -4 H 2 0 and TBP-2 H 2 S0 4 '2 H 2 0. The 
former does agree with the HCIO 4 extraction data of Siekierskj and Gwozdz.* 141 
Maxima for the halides * 11 occur at roughly TBP-0-7HX-3 H 2 0. The aforementioned 
minimum in nitric acids’ water curve, for which the densities of the equilibrium 
organic solutions are known up to about S M, HN0 3 ,< 131 occurs when the composition 
of the organic phase is dose to TBPHNCVa H 2 0. The exact ratio of HNO 3 to 
TBP at the minimum water content is actually 1-2 .* 131 

In previous work * 11 most of the univalent electrolytes tested approached a 1:1 
TBP-electrolyte composition in the organic phase, nitric acid alone exceeding this 
ratio. Here die polyvalent phosphoric add to TBP ratio was ~ 1 at 9 M H 3 PO 4 in 
the equilibrium aqueous phase, rose to 2:1 at 13-6 M„ and continued to increase . 
rapidly. This indicates polymerization in the organic phase at the higher addities. 
Other evidence will be given in a later section. The maximum ratio obtained here 
was four, at an equilibrium aqueous phase H 3 PO 4 concentration of 16 M. Poly¬ 
merization increased and the distribution ratio rose rapidly since the limiting condition 
in the aqueous phase was being approached, that is, anhydrous phosphoric add 
which was misdble with TBP. 

The extraction of nitric add by TBP up to as much as 2 ± HNO3 molecules per 
TBP has been previously noted by Alcock etalS x 31 Tuck* 131 has postulated addition of 
the extra nitric add molecules to the P-O-C oxygen atoms. Korpak and Deptula,* 1 ® 

<»> D. G. Tuck, J. Chem. Soc. 3202 (1957). 

" 2 > D. G. Tuck and R. M. Diamond, J. Phys. Chem. 45, 193 (1961). 

< 13 > K. Alcocx, S. S. Grimley, T. V. Healy, J. Kennedy and H. A. C. McKay, Trans. 

Faraday Soc. 52, 39 (1956). 

1141 S. SmKiERSKi and R. Gwozdz, Nukleonika 5,205 (1960). 

<>» D. G. Tuck, J. Chem. Soc. 2783 (1958). 

(,<> W. Korpak and C. Deftula, Nucleonlka 5,63 (1960). 
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ii presetting evidence for the formation of the complexes TBP - HN 0 3 , TBP - 2HNOj, 
TBP’3HNOj, and possibly TBP-4HN0 3 , have made the same suggestion. Such 
a bo nding arrangement would appear to be consistent with the observed viscosities 
of the organic solutions. As shown by Hbsford and McKay/ 2 * the viscosity increased 
very little, in fact beyond 1 M 0 HNO 3 decreasing until at S M 0 it was the same as the 
viscosity of monohydrated TBP itself. 

The extraction of phosphoric add by TBP is a somewhat different case in that 
the TBP is contacting an inorganic relative which also has a phosphoryl group. Its 
dative bonded P — O provides the opportunity for hydrogen bonding by an additional 
phosphoric add molecule: at the higher addities this results in several phosphoric 
add molecules being associated with each TBP molecule. Furthermore, cross linkages 
must be present since the structure of liquid phosphoric acids is known to consist of 
a complicated hydrogen bridge system.** 7 * The water curve, Fig. 2, though, does 
lead one to suspect that by the time the 1:1 ratio of TBP to H 3 PO 4 has been attained 
the phosphoric acid is connected to the P —• O of the TBP by a hydronium ion. 

The add extraction data in Table 1 have been recalculated on a molal basis 
and plotted in Fig. 3. Two straight lines result, the 1 one of steeper slope lying between 
1 and 7 molal in the aqueous phase having the equation: 

m 0 = — 0'17+0'295 m t 

where m c and m k are moles H 3 PO 4 per kg of TBP in the organic phase and moles 
H3PO4 per kg H2O in the aqueous phase, respectively. The other, above 7 m„, is 
linear out to nearly 100 molal and bears the relationship: 

/m o =0-75+0'157/w. 



Fio. 3.—The distribution of H3PO4 between TBP and water. 

The difference in slopes in Fig. 3 suggests that perhaps differences in extraction 
mechanism exist in the two regions covered. The intersection of the lines occurs at 
1 *8 molal H 3 PO 4 in the organic phase, representing a mole ratio of H 2 P0 4 to TfiP of 
0*5. From Fig. 2 it can be seen that this point is essentially the boundary between 
<17) !■ R- Van Wazer, Phosphorus and Its Compounds', Chemistry, Vol. 1, p. 489. Intersrience 
New York (1958). 
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tbertgion where the H3PO4 is highly hydrated and that inwhich onlythe one water 
molecule per TBP is tolerated. The steeper sloped line covers the region where the s 
multihydrated H3PO4 is extracted. The lesser sloped line, which covers the bulk of 
the plot, applies to the region in which compound formation between TBP and the 
phosphoric add is probable. In phosphoric add, then, we have a specimen apparently 
exhibiting both the Class I and Class II properties previously mqptioned,<*> Le., 
behaviour strongly affected by hydration (up tb l- 2 m in the organic phase), and 
specific TBP-add complex formation (above 3-4 m), respectively. The stipulation . 
in the latter case here is that a molecule of water is involved regardless of the number 
of phosphoric add molecules in the polymer, presumably as a hydronium ion bridge 
between the TBP and the first phosphoric add molecule in the chain. 

Additional evidence of two different extraction mechanisms was found by 
extracting at different temperatures solutions representative of each region in Fig. 3. 
When stock solutions of 2-92 M and 15 M H 3 PO 4 were extracted with TBP at 2, 25 
and 55 e C the distribution co-efficient for the sample in the multi-hydrated H 3 PO 4 
region varied considerably, being 0*33, 0*23 and 0-14, respectively. In the region 
2 case, on the other hand, the distribution co-effident was totally unaffected, remaining 
at 0-37 over the temperature span tested. The bonds in the concentrated region are 
thus found to be stronger than those in the dilute range. Water analysis divulged the 
information that the region 2 sample likewise was unaltered from the 1 :1 TBP-H 2 O 
ratio at the temperatures of the test, but the water content of the region 1 sample was 
affected greatly by temperature. At 55° the ratio was one. At 2® the water to TBP 
ratio was 1 -30, considerably less than the ratio obtained when an equivalent amount 
of H 3 PO 4 was extracted at 25° C, and not greatly different than the l -2 HjO’s/TBP 
found for TBP saturated with water at 0° C. The water curve at the low temperature 
is at least displaced, while at 55° it appears to have flattened. 

The effect of a change in diluents on the extraction of H 3 PO 4 by TBP was obtained 
using 12 M stock H 3 PO 4 and 2 per cent (by volume) solutions of TBP in carbon 
tetrachloride, hexane, cyclohexane, dibutyl ether and methyl ethyl ketone. The 
equilibrium organic phase acid concentrations were 0-003 M, 0-034 M and 0-036 M 
when the equilibrations were made with TBP in carbon tetrachloride, hexane, and 
cyclohexane, respectively—while the -diluents alone extracted no acid. TBP in 
dibutyl ether extracted the most and was 0-46 M, but dibutyl ether alone accounted 
for over half of this value, being 0-25 M in H 3 PO 4 when no TBP was present. Methyl 
ethyl ketone was miscible with the 12 M H 3 PO 4 . The oxygen-containing solvents 
such as ethanol,* ,8 > butanol, ethyl acetate and acetone,< 19 > oxygenated cycloparaffins* 20 * 
and ketones, esters and ethers* 21 * have all been used as solvents in the commercial 
production and purification of phosphoric acid. The distribution of phosphoric add 
between water and ether has also been reported. < 22 > 23 > A detailed survey of solvents 
and extraction processes for phosphoric acid has been published by Doumas.* 24 * 


"*: 5 " 


<«» P. J. Fox, J. Industr. Engng. Chem. 6, 828 (1914). 

<>»> J. H. Gravell, U.S. Pat. 1499611 (1924). Chem. Abstr. 18, 2790 (1924). 

<»* C. A. Vana, U.S. Pat. 1968544 (1934). Chem. Abstr. 28, 5937 (1934). 

< 2 >> C. H. Keller, U.S. Pat. 1981145 (1934). Chem. Abstr. 29,559 (1935). 

1221 M. Bachelet, E. Cheylan and J. Le Bris, J. Chim. Phys. 44, 302 (1947). 

<»> B. Helferich and U. Baumann, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 85,461 (1952). 

(24* B. C. Doumas, Purification of Phosphoric Acid by Solvent Extraction, p.p. 56-64. University 
Microfilms Ann Arbor, Midi. (1961). 
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Pronounced differences wan found in the abilities of pure and diluted TBP to 
e*tractH 3 P 0 4 . With a 2 per cent solution of TBP in cyclohexane £? increased from 
2 X 10"« at 4 M, to 5 x 10-* at 15 M, (Table 3). This is more than a two thousandfold 
whereas with pure TBP E° % rose only from 0*26 to 0-37 over this same con¬ 
centration range. In Fig. 3 is shown the extraction behaviour of TBP alone and 
di hi*w< with cyclohexane and carbon tetrachloride. An aqueous phase molality of 
16 is necessary before the 2 per cent TBP in cyclohexane begins to extract the H 3 PO 4 
a ppreciably, while 27 m is required for the same concentration of TBP in CCI 4 . The 
, difference in pure and diluted TBP’s extracting ability must be a result of the con¬ 
centration change, since in a diluent the TBP molecules are much fewer and farther 
apart, combined with a decrease in polarity in the organic phase. The poorer extrac¬ 
tion obtained when TBP is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride instead of cyclohexane 
is probably attributable to the effect of the diluent in altering the polarity of the 
phosphoryl group. 


Table 3.— Extraction or H3PO4— - 32 P by 2% rap in cyclohexane, t - 25° c 


H 3 PO 4 concentration (M) 

K 

Aqueous phase 

Organic phase 

402 

8 x 10~ 6 

2x10-6 

600 

8-4x10-5 

1-4x10-5 

7-62 

3-60 xlO -4 

4-7x10-5 

8-02 

6-53 xl0~ 4 

8-14x10-5 

9-20 

3-59x10-5 

3-90 xlO" 4 

10-0 

9-57x10-5 

9-57 XlO" 4 

11-3 

2-64x10-5 

2-34x10-5 

12-5 

4-34x10-5 

3-47x10-5 

131 

5-05x10-5 

3-85x10-5 

14-9 

7-28x10-5 

4-89x10-5 


From Fig. 3 it is evident that the HjPO^TBP ratio did not exceed 1 in the dilute 
TBP solutions. With cyclohexane as diluent the H 3 PO 4 concentration levelled off at 
3*64 mole per kg TBP, very close to the 1:1 complex. The extraction of TBP from 
a 2 per cent solution in cyclohexane by phosphoric acid solutions was negligible over 
the range shown in Fig. 3, although anhydrous H 3 PO 4 removed all the TBP from the 
diluents. 

The usual method of determining the species extracted is to obtain the slope of 
a log-log plot of E° vs. TBP concentration, keeping the aqueous phase at a constant 
composition.^ Normally the plot holds good up to 5 or 10 volume per cent TBP 
before deviations occur. However, from Fig. 4, in which values of E° resulting from 
the extraction of 13*1 M H 3 PO 4 — 32 P stock solution by TBP in cyclohexane are 
plotted over the range 0*2-100 per cent TBP, it appears that the complex here extracted 
depends on the amount of TBP present. The slope over the range 0-2-0-4 per cent 
TBP is 3*4, from 0*8 to 4 per cent it is 1 -6 to 1 * 4 , and from 9 to 100 per cent it is 
1*04. The organic phase was saturated with one H 3 PO 4 molecule per TBP at 9-27% 
TBP, increasing somewhat above 1:1 at 20 and 100 % TBP, the resultant aqueous 
phase concentrations being 13*0,12*9 and 11*9 M, respectively. The other aqueous 
acidities remained at 13*1 M. 

(M > T, V. Healy and H. A. C. McKay, Rec. Trav. Cktm. 75, 730 (1956). 
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The solvation numbers for a multitude of meta+TBP completes have been 
established^ and good evidence of 1:1 species of HNOjO 3 * »», HO, etc<b has also 
been presented. The charge distribution on the cation is uniform in these instances, 
however, whereas phosphoric add has three hydrogen atoms, all ionizable to different 


degrees. 



Fra. 4.—Variation in distribution co-efficient as a function of TBP concentration in 
cyclohexane. Initial aqueous phase H 3 PO 4 concentration was 13-1 M. 


The extraction of a higher concentration solution of H 3 PC> 4 - 32 P (ISM) as a 
function of TBP concentration in cyclohexane (Table 4) led to the formation of a 
third phase, between the aqueous and cyclohexane phases, when the TBP concentra¬ 
tion was 4-35+ per cent The TBP to H 3 PO 4 ratio in the third phase over this range 
was 1:2, the same as in 100% TBP after contact with IS M H 3 PO 4 . Upon raising the 
temperature the third phase disappeared at 40° C. 

Molecular weight determinations were made on anhydrous phosphoric add-TBP 
mixtures of varying mole proportions in the hopes that some clue as to a preferred 

( 2 «) See for example Reference 25; D. F. Pbfpard, J. P. Fans, P. R. Gray and G. W. Mason, 
J. Phys. Chem. 57,294 (19S3); D. Scarchll, K. Alcock, J. M. Fletcher, E. Hestord 
and H. A. C. McKay, J. lnorg . Nucl. Chem. 4 , 304 (1957); H. A. C. McKay and 
T. V. Healy, Progress in Nuclear Energy, Series III, Process Chemistry, (Edited by 
F. R. Bruce, J. M. Fletcher and H. H. Hyman), Vol. 2, pp. SSI-552. Pergamon Press, 
New York, London, Paris, Los Angeles (1958)- 
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species might be obtained. The mixtures weren't sufficiently stable in boiling cyclo¬ 
hexane or soluble enough when the H 3 PO 4 to TBP ratio was greater than one; 
however, when mixtures of ratios 1 *5-3 were extracted with cyclohexane at tem¬ 
peratures of 10 - 55 ° C the material recovered from the cyclohexane phase had the 
composition of roughly one H 3 PO 4 molecule per TBP. 


Table 4.—Extraction of H 3 P 04 — 32 P from IS m H 3 PO 4 — 32 P at various 

TBP CONCENTRATIONS IN CYCLOHEXANE t = 25° C 


TBP concn. 
(vol. %) 

Third phase 
volume 
(% of total) 

Equilibrium H 3 PO 4 concentrations (M) 

K 

Organic phase 

Third phase 

Aqueous phase 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15-0 

0 

0-5 

0 

0 0068 

0 

14-9 

0-00046 

1*0 

0 

0*0285 

0 

14*9 

0 00191 

1*5 

0 

0 0514 

0 

14-9 

0-00345 

20 

0 

0 0780 

0 

14*9 

0-00523 

2-5 

? 

0*0864 

? 

14*9 

0-00580 

4-0 

2*5* 

0 0935 

— 

14-9 

0-006281 

9-3 

8*1* 

0-118 

3*32 

14-8 

0-007971 

20-0 

21* 

0155 

312 

14-8 

0-01051 

35-0 

42* 

0-260 

2*69 

14-5 

0-01791 

50 0 

0 

2-84 

0 

14-4 

0-197 

100 

0 

5*12 

0 

13-7 

0-374 


* Third phase miscible with organic phase at 40 y C. 
t Moles FbPO*/!, in lighter org. phase 4 . moles H 3 PO 4 /I. in aq. phase. 


Ether was then used as the solvent for the molecular weight determinations by 
boiling point elevation. TBP, used as standard, behaved ideally over the range tested 
(0*2-1 *5 g solute per 30 ml ether) while increasing association manifested itself as 
the mole per cent of phosphoric acid increased. Molecular weights at the upper 
limit of 1 -5 g of mixture per 30 ml ether increased from the 266 of the TBP to 330, 
360, 420, 480, 510 and 570 for solutions of H 3 PO 4 in TBP of 25, 33*3, 50, 66*7r 75 
and 100 mole per cent H 3 PO 4 , respectively. Similar behaviour previously was noted 
by Kosolapoff and Powell<27) when determining molecular weights of organo- 
phosphonic acids cryoscopically in naphthalene. They found the molecular weight 
to exceed that of a hexamer and to still be rising at the higher concentrations. Dibasic 
organophosphoric acids polymerized in like manner in naphthalene. < 28) Our 
ebullioscopically determined values, which varied directly with the concentration 
over the range studied, all fell within the molecular weight region of 265-300 when 
extrapolated to infinite dilution. It thus appeared that the phosphoric acid behaved 
as a trimer at infinite dilution in ether, and no specific complex between TBP and 
anhydrous phosphoric acid was detected by the ebullioscopic method of molecular 
weight determination. 

G, M. Kosolapoff and J. S. Powell, J . Chem . Soc. 3535 (1950). 

<28) D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg . NucL Chem. 7, 231 (1958). 
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!'■ The refractmty of solutions comprised oftwo substances in varying iuoie 
proportions in a diluent* 29 * and of mixtures of die pure substances themselvesW has 
been used to demonstrate hydrogen bonding and to indicate the resultant species. 
Ip Table 5 are listed the refractive indices of anhydrous mixtures of H 3 PO 4 and TBP. 
The refractive index increased linearly from 1-4225 (pure TBP) to 1-4314 at 66-7 % 
H 3 PO 4 , then curved rapidly up to the value of 1 -4508 at 100 % H 3 PO 4 . Jhe maximum 
deviation between the observed refractive indices and those calculated from either 
the Gladstone and Dale< 31 > or Lorenz and Lorentz <3U refractivities occurred at 66-7 
mole per cent H 3 PO 4 (Table 5). The values obtained from the empirical Gladstone 
and Dale mixture rule are listed because they were closer to the observed refractivities. 
As noted by Holmes, (32> the maximum deviation between observed and calculated 
refractive indices corresponded to the greatest change in volume on mixing, in this 
case as shown by the difference in calculated and observed densities (Table 5, column 
4). Calculating the refractivity differences by other methods, however, caused the 
maximum deviation in (n obs.-n calc.) to occur at different mole fractions of H 3 PO 4 . 


Table 5. —Density and refractive index of anhydrous H 3 PO 4 -TBP solutions at 25° c 


Mole % 
H 3 PO 4 

Density (g/ml) 


* 


Observed 

Calc.* 

Diff. 

Observed 

Calc.t 

Diff. 

0 

0*9722 



1*4225 



25*0 

1031 

1*026 

0-005 

1 -4258 

1 -4263 

-0*0005 

33*3 

1057 

1050 

0007 

1*4270 

1*4277 

-0*0007 

50 0 

1126 

1*116 

0-010 

1-4287 

1 *4307 

-0*0020 

667 

1-233 

1-220 

0013 

1-4314 

1*4347 

-0-0033 

75*0 

1*306 

1*299 

0007 

1-4337 

1*4350 

-0 0013 

80 0 

1*367 

1*361 

0*006 




84*3 

1*424 



1-4371 

1*4361 

0-0010 

90 0 

1*540 

1*539 

0*001 

1-4404 

1*4406 

-0-0002 

91 -4 




1-4415 



95*2 

1*680 

1*681 

-0*001 

1-4448 

1*4445 

0 0003 

100 0 

1*868 



1-4508 




* Calculated assuming no volume change, 
t From the Gladstone and Dale mixture rule, < ]t >. 


The results of simple viscometric measurements on the anhydrous H 3 PO 4 -TBP 
mixtures have been plotted in Fig. 5. The viscosity increased slowly up to 33 % H 3 PO 4 , 
then rapidly increased to the maximum of 630 epoise at 75% H 3 PO 4 , almost thrice 

(M) F. M. Arshid, C. H. Giles, E. C. McLure, A. Oqilvie and T. J. Rose, J. Chem. Soc. 
67 (1955). 

(30) N. A. Puschin and P. G. Matavuu, Z. Phys. Chem. A 158, 290 (1932); N. A. PustON, 
P. Matavuu, 1.1. Rikovski and M. Nenadovic, Bull. Soc. Chlm. Belgrade, 11, No. 3/4, 
72(1940-46), Chem. Abstr. 42,2167 (1948); N. A. Pushin, P. Matavuu and 1.1. Rikovski, 
Bull. Soc. Chlm. Belgrade, 13,45 (1948), Chem. Abstr. 46, 4298 (1952). 

<3I, J. R. Partington, An Advanced Treatise on Physical Chemistry, Physico-Chemical 
Optics, Vol. 6 , p. 72. Longmans, Green, London, New York, Toronto (1953). 

<»> J. Holmes, J. Chem. Soc. 103, 2165 (1913); 107, 1471 (1915). 
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the vuccwty of liquid 100% H 3 PO 4 itself. The values obtained can be considered 
Only approximate due to the type of apparatus employed and the use of a single 
standard in calculating viscosities of vastly different magnitude. Nonetheless, the 
results for TBP, dibutyl phosphoric acid, and H 3 PO 4 —3-7, 70 and 226 cpoise, 
respectively—are not unreasonably different than the reported results of 3*422,^3) 
71 (at 20“ and 200 cpoise (by graphical interpolation).^) 



Fio. 5.—The viscosity of anhydrous TBP-H3PO4 solutions. 


Monobutyl- and dibutyl phosphates, the partial esters of phosphoric acid, were 
tested and compared with the dry TBP-H 3 PO 4 solutions of 66*7 and 33*3% H 3 PO 4 
respectively, said solutions having die same ratio of butoxy and hydroxy groups per 
phosphoryl group as do the corresponding partial esters. Monobutyl phosphate, 
CsHgOPfOXOH):, has a density at 25° C of 1-226 g/ml and a refractive index of 
1-4309 compared with 1-240 g/ml and ng 1-4314 for the TBP- 2 H 3 PO 4 solution. 
Dibutyl phosphate, (C 4 H 90 > 2 P( 0 ) 0 H, at the same temperature has a density of 
1*061 g/ml and » D of 1-4268 compared with 1-057 g/ml and rig of 1-4270 for the 
H 3 P 04 - 2 TBP solution. The viscosity found for dibutyl phosphate, 70 cpoise, was 
about twice that of its corresponding mixture, but monobutyl phosphate’s viscosity, 

. <»> D. P. Evans and W. J. Jones, J. Chem. Soe. 985 (1932). 

\J. R. Van Wazba, Phosphorus and Its Compounds', Chemistry , Vol. 1, p. 485. Interscience, 
,\ New York (1958). 
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500 cpoise, was close to that of the TBP-2H$PC>4 solution, 538 cpoise. Dibutyl 
phosphoric acid's viscosity can be attributed to the fact that it dimerizes,* 7 - 2*< 39) 
thus exhibiting more structure than the 2 TBP*HjP 04 solution. Monobutyl phosphoric 
add, on the other hand, is a dibasic add such as has been shown to readily 
polymerize.* 27 >28) The TBP* 2 HjP 04 solution may be polymerized in such a fashion 
that its structure resembles that of monobutyl phosphoric add. ,i 

Associated liquids have greater viscosities because of their hydrogen? bonding.* 5 *) 
The most association in the system reported here occurred at one TBP per three 
phosphoric add molecules (Fig. 5). Although the ratio at which a maximum is found 
does not necessarily agree with the ratio of a known complex in the system investigated, 
as shown by Addison and Smith, * 57> the degree of deviation of the viscosity curve is 
nevertheless an indication of the amount of association. Ferraro and Peppard* 5 *) 
have shown by the method of continuous variation, cryoscopically with benzene 
and by infra-red with cyclohexane, that TBP and mono -(2 ethylhexyl) phosphoric 
acid (H 2 MEHP) form assodated complexes having the ratio (TBP) 2 /(H 2 MEHP)$ in 
benzene and (TBP) 4 /(H 2 MEHP)i 2 in cyclohexane. While we cannot tell the number 
of units of each substance involved in the undiluted solutions of TBP and H 3 PO 4 , 
the basic ratio of one TBP to three acid units is likewise indicated by the viscosity 
curve. It may be of interest to note that in X-ray diffraction structure studies on 
anhydrous phosphoric add four formula weights were found per unit cell of crystals.* 59 ) 
The TBP* 3 H 3 PC >4 ratio (four units total) giving the maximum viscosity may be a 
fortuitous circumstance. From the density and viscosity results it is evident, though, 
that the major interactions between TBP and anhydrous H 3 PO 4 do occur at 67-75 
mole per cent H 3 PO 4 . 


*«' B. J. Thamer, J. Phys. Chem. 64, 694 (1960). 

do G. C. Pimentel and A. L. McClellan, The Hydrogen Bond, pp. 61-63. Freeman, San 
Francisco and London (1960). 

U7> c. C. Addison and B. C. Smith. J. Chem. Soc. 1783 (1960). 
do J. R. Ferraro and D. F. Peppard, J. Phys. Chem. 65, 539 (1961). 
do J. R. Van Wazer, Phosphorus and Its Confounds; Chemistry, Vol. 1, p. 486. Interscience, 
New York (1958). 
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COMPARATIVE LIQUID-LIQUID EXTRACTION 
BEHAVIOUR OF EUROPIUM (II) AND EUROPIUM (III)* 

ti 

D. F. Peppard, E. P. Horwitz and G. W. Mason 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonnc, Illinois 

(Received 21 September 1961) 

Abstract^—The liquid-liquid extraction behaviour of Eu(Ii) into solutions of acidic phosphoric 
and phosphonic esters has been investigated both on a macro-scale and tracer-scale. The 
distribution ratio of Eu(II) was investigated as a function of extractant concentration in the 
organic phase and HC1 concentration in the aqueous phase using p -active 13, 16 year 

132. 134EU. 

Advantage was taken of the large separation factors Pm(IIl)/Eu(lI), Sm(lII)/Eu(II), and 
Gd(III)/Eu(II) in effecting the mutual separation, of 147 Pm and 152 - , 54 Eu, the high purifica¬ 
tion of ,47 Pm with respect to i 54 Eu, and the enrichment, concentration and recovery 
in high yield of europium from a rare earth oxide containing 0-1 per cent Eu. 

It is generally assumed that separation techniques involving more than a single 
oxidation state are rapid and yield pure products. Of those lanthanides which may 
exist in the dipositive oxidation state, europium(II) is the most readily obtained. 
Thus, several procedures for separating europium from other lanthanides are based 
on oxidation-reduction cycles. For example, the following procedures have shown 
varying degrees of effectiveness: 

(1) reduction of Eu(lll) by a mercury cathode or by amalgamated zinc followed 
by precipitation of EUSO 4 or EuC^^H^O, ( 2 ) direct reduction of Eu(III) to 
a metal amalgam by either sodium amalgam or electrolysis at a mercury 
cathode or lithium amalgam cathode, and (3) reduction of Eu(III) with zinc 
powder followed by precipitation of the lanthanides(III) as hydroxides with 
cone. NH 4 OH.<d 

However, all of these procedures suffer from one or more difficulties due to: 

( 1 ) mechanical complications attendant upon multiplication of the separation 
effect, ( 2 ) carrying lanthanides(III) on Eu(ll) solid or vice versa, and (3) 
incomplete reduction at low concentrations of Eu. 

All but the last of these phenomena may, in principle, be eliminated by effecting 
the separation by liquid-liquid extraction. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

n) a. R, C. Vickery, Chemistry of the Lanthanons . Academic Press, New York (1953); 

b. D. M. Yost, H. Russell and C. S. Garner, The Rare Earth Elements and their Com¬ 
pounds . J. Wiley, New York (1947); 

c. P. C. Stevenson and W. E. Nervik, The Radiochemistry of the Rare Earths , Scandium , 
Yttrium , and Actinium. Nuclear Science Series NAS-NS3020, National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences (1961). 
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The use of phosphoric and phosphonic esters in a carrier diluent as 
extractants for lanthanides(in) tt " J) and Ca(II), Sr(II), and Ba(II)< 4 > has been studied. 
It was found that the distribution ratio for a lanthanide(III) exceeds that for Ca(ll), 
Sr(II), and Ba(II) by a factor of 10M0 7 depending upon which lanthanide(III) and 
earth ions are involved. Since Eu(II) behaves more like a heavy alkaline 
earth ion than a lanthanide(III) ion,”) particularly with respect to complexing ability, 
one would expect a liquid-liquid extraction technique, using acid phosphoric and 
phosphonic esters, to be applicable to the separation of Eu(II) from lanthanides(III). 

However, in order to achieve a high purification of a given lanthanide with 
respect to europium or in order to apply the separation technique to tracers, one 
must be able to reduce Eu(III) and maintain it as Eu(II) at concentrations as low as 
10 " 10 M. Consequently, assuming that a system exists in which the organic solvent 
differentiates strongly in favour of lanthanides(IIl) as opposed to Eu(II), the over-all 
problem of separating Eu(II) from lanthanides(IIl) is reduced, in its essentials, to the 
two problems of reducing Eu(III) to Eu(II) in high yield and preventing Eu(II) from 
oxidizing to Eu(III). 

Thus, an investigation of the stabilization of Eu(Il) at tracer concentration and 
an investigation of the extraction characteristics of both Eu(III) and Eu(ll) in several 
liquid-liquid extraction systems were undertaken. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Nomenclature 

Throughout this discussion, HDGP represents a general orthophosphoric acid diester, 
(GO) 2 PO(OH), and HG[GT] represents a general phosphonic acid ester (GO)G'PO(OH), 
in which G and G' are generalized organic groups, D signifies di and H represents an 
ionizable hydrogen. G' is linked to the P by a C-P bond. 

The specific extractants utilized in this investigation, with their symbolic representations 
are: di(2-ethyl hexyl) orthophosphoric acid, P-fCiHsX^HuOkPOfOH), HDEHP; di-para- 
(1,1,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl orthophosphoric acid, HDO^P; 2-ethyl hexyl hydrogen 
phenyl phosphonate [ 2 -(CjHj)C 6 Hi 20 XC«Hj)P 0 ( 0 H), HEH[0P]; and n-octyl hydrogen 
chloromethyl phosphonate, (C 8 Hi 7 OXaCH 2 )PO(OH). Hn-0[C1MP]. 

Since the HDGP and HG{G'P] esters are dimeric 15-71 and appear to function as mono- 
ionized dimers in the extractions studied, the ionization of the extractants may be generalized 
as (HY)j yielding H+ +HYJ. 

The distribution ratio, K, of a specific nuclide is defined as the concentration of nuclide 
in the upper divided by the concentration of nuclide in the lower of two mutually equilibrated 
sensibly-immiscible liquid phases, the upper phase in this study being the organic, as opposed 
to the aqueous, phase. The separation factor, /?, is defined for two solutes A and B as KJK& 

Source of materials 

Each of the (GO)G'PO(OH) compounds was prepared by hydrolysis of (GOkG'PO. 
The neutral esters, bis (2-ethyl hexyl) phenyl phosphonate and bis (2-ethyl hexyl) chloro- 
methyl phosphonate, were obtained from Victor Chemical Works. Each of the phosphoric 
esters studied was obtained in a mixture of the mono-ester and di-ester containing variable 

<*) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 
334 (1957). 

(3 ’ D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, I. Hucher, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 18, 245 (1961). 

,4 ’ D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, S. McCarty and F. D. Johnson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 
To be published. 

«> D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 60 (1959). 
<«) D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 371 (1957). 
m D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 231 (1958). 
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quantities of pyro esters, neutral orthoesters, and free alcohol. Both of the phosphoric ester 
mixtures, the 2-ethyl hexyl and the p-octyl phenyl,’ i.e. para ( 1 , 1, 3, 3-tetramethyl butyl) 
phenyl, were obtained from Victor Chemical Company. 

The ft active nuclides, 2*6 year * 47 Pm, and (13, 16 year) ^ 2 . **«Eu were obtained from 
the Isotopes Division of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, a-active 241 Am was obtained 
from A.N.L. stocks. The 147 Pm and 241 Am tracers were repurified by liquid-liquid extrac¬ 
tion techniques. 

Samples of Eu 2 Oj (98 per cent) and of a rare earth oxide containing essentially Sm and 
Od, together with small amounts of other lanthanons, were obtained from Lindsay Rare 
Earth Chemical Division of American Potash and Chemical Corporation. 

The HQ and NaQ were purified as described previously. Baker Analysed Reagent 
chromium(lII) chloride hexahydrate was used as a source of Cr(lII). (The salt was green 
and thus presumably contained Cr largely in the form of CrCl + ion.) Mallinckrodt 
Analytical Reagent 30 mesh zinc was used to make the zinc amalgam. All other reagents 
employed were analytical reagent grade. 

Liquid Carbonic Corporation high purity nitrogen (99*9 per cent N 2 ) was used as a 
source of nitrogen for all experiments. 

Preparation and purification of extractants 

The preparation and purification of n-octyl hydrogen chloromethyl phosphonate, 
Hn-0[C1MP], and 2-ethyl hexyl hydrogen phenyl phosphonate, HEH[tf>P], have been 
described previously. 14 ’ 5) The purification of bis[para(l , 1 ,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] 
phosphoric acid, i.e. di(octyl phenyl) phosphoric acid, HDO^P, and bis (2-ethyl hexyl) 
phosphoric acid, i.e. di octyl phosphoric, HDEHP, has also been described previously.*** 

Preparation of zinc amalgam 

Amalgamation of zinc was accomplished by washing 30 mesh zinc for 1 min in sufficient 
1 M hydrochloric acid to cover it, followed by adding the proper amount of HgCL solution 
to give 0*5 per cent by weight of mercury and stirring for 3 min. (,0) The resultant amalgam 
was washed successively with three portions of water and stored under 0 05M HQ. In no 
case was the amalgamated zinc stored for more than 8 hrs. 


Determination of distribution ratios 

Following separation of the mutually equilibrated liquid phases, the distribution ratio, 
K, was determined radiometrically by evaporating aliquots of each phase on 3 mil platinum 
disks j % in. in diameter, by means of induction-heating, for /?- and a-counting. In instances 
in which 241 Am was used as an internal normalizing nuclide, the beta activity was counted 
through 10 mg of aluminium absorber. (A correction of 13 counts/min per 10* counts/min 
of 241 Am was still required.) 

All equilibrations and centrifugations of phases, transfer of solutions and withdrawal 
of aliquots were performed in the presence of nitrogen. In the acid and solvent dependency 
determinations, the aliquot of aqueous phase was titrated with standard 0*0100 M NaOH, 
using bromthymol blue indicator, in order to obtain the acidity of the aqueous phase at 
equilibrium. 

In each experiment involving an aqueous phase with salt content, a 0-5 ml portion of 
the separated aqueous phase was contacted with a 0*5 ml portion of 0*2 F Hn-0[QMP] 
in toluene in the presence of air. The 0*2 F Hn-OtCIMP] extracts Eu(lII) with a Kin excess 
of 103 from each of the salt phases investigated. Consequently, the analysis of an aliquot of 
the 0*2 F Hn-0[QMP] is equivalent to the analysis of an identical aliquot of the equilibrated 
aqueous phase. 

<«> D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, /. Inorg . NucL Chem . 13, 138 (1960). 
(9) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen,/. Inorg . Nucl . Chem . 7 f 

276 (1958). 

H. W. Stone and D. N. Hume, Industr . Engng . Chem . 11, 598 (lSb*/. 
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Separations . r . 

The separation of 154 Eu from 147 Pm and the separation of gross europium from 
gross rare earths were performed with the same apparatus and under essentially the same 
conditions as employed in the determination of the distribution ratios, except that three 
equilibration assemblies were used simultaneously. 

In the separation of « 4 Eu and * 47 Pm, the /J-activity was counted first without an 
absorber and then through 60 mg of aluminium absorber. The 60 mg aluminium absorber 
lowered the contribution of 147 Pm sufficiently to permit the detection of *52, imEu alone, 
after a small correction. Once the contribution of 154 Eu to the total activity was 
established, the activity due to ,47 Pm was obtained by difference. 

For the assay of gross rare earths, the metal content of the organic phase was returned 
to an aqueous phase by re-extraction into 5 M HC1. The re-extract and the pertinent aqueous 
phase were analysed by the spectroscopic copper-spark technique of Fried alM i > In some 
instances, in order to increase the sensitivity of assay, a product was subjected to further 
extractions in order to concentrate the metal content. The per cent yield of Eu in the 
experiment involving gross rare earths was determined by performing a separate experiment 
under the same conditions using 152 - 154 Eu, together with gross rare earths, and using 
radiometric assay. 

Apparatus and procedure 

The apparatus used for measuring distribution ratios and performing separations is 
shown in Fig. 1. Tube A is a modified centrifuge tube and G is a modified syringe. 

The general procedure used for measuring distribution ratios and performing separations 
was the following: Amalgamated zinc was placed in Tube A. The tube was then flushed 
with N 2 for 5 min by opening stopcocks C and D. (The N 2 was first passed through a gas 
washing bottle containing toluene or xylene and 0-05 M HC1 in order to reduce evaporation 
of the aqueous and organic phases.) The aqueous solution was transferred to tube A by 
first attaching a pipette to the Tygon tube connexion E f opening stopcock F, and then 
flushing the pipette for one minute. The pipette was then inserted into the beaker or flask 
containing the aqueous solution so that the tip of the pipette was almost touching the 
bottom of the container. The flow of nitrogen through the pipette was regulated by 
stopcock F. After two minutes of bubbling N 2 through the solution, stopcock F was closed 
while holding the tip of the pipette in the solution. The solution was then drawn into the 
pipette by means of syringe G. With stopcock C opened and stopcock D closed, plug B was 
removed and the pipette introduced into tube A. After expelling the solution, the pipette 
was removed, plug B replaced and stopcock C dosed. 

The aqueous phase and Zn(Hg) were mixed for 2 min, by shaking manually, before 
the organic phase or feed was introduced in order to reduce Cr(III) to Cr(II) and in order 
to allow time for Cr(H) to scavenge traces of oxygen. 

The organic solution, which served as the feed in separation experiments, was introduced 
into tube A by using the same procedure as described for the aqueous phase. After expelling 
the organic solution from the pipette, the pipette was removed, plug B replaced, stopcock 
C closed, and the N 2 tubing, which was connected to stopcock C, removed. 

Equilibration of phases was achieved through manual shaking. Phase disengagement 
was facilitated by placing the apparatus in a clinical centrifuge and centrifuging at a low 
speed for 30 sec. 

The N 2 tube was connected to stopcock C after centrifuging. The organic phase was 
withdrawn from Tube A by attaching a new pipette at connection E and flushing the pipette 
for 1 min with N 2 . Then with stopcock Fopen, stopcock C was opened, and plug B removed. 
After the pipette was inserted into tube A , stopcock F was closed, and the organic phase 
drawn into the pipette. A similar procedure was used to remove the aqueous phase. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The stabilization of EidJI) and determination of its distribution ratio 

The ease in maintaining europium in the di-positive oxidation state was found 
to increase with increasing concentration of Eu(II) in the system. Little difficulty was 
(u > M. Fried, N. H. Nachtrieb and F. S. Tomkins, J. Opt Soc. Amer. 37, 279 (1947). 
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t 

encountered in maintaining europium in the reduced state at concentrations of ten 
millimolar and higher. The removal of atmospheric and dissolved oxygen was 
sufficient to prevent Eu(II) from oxidizing in 0-05 M HC1 for a period of 10-15 min 
and probably longer, a period sufficiently long for completion of a distribution ratio 
determination or separation. However, procedures for working with 10" 2 M Eu(II) 
were found to be completely inadequate for working with 10 -1 <> MEu(II). 


B 




Fro. 1.—Apparatus for the study of tracer-level Eu(II). 


The stabilization with respect to oxidation of Eu(II) at tracer scale concentrations 
(~ 10“ 10 M) during a liquid-liquid extraction was achieved by the following technique: 
(1) the solid reducing agent (amalgamated zinc) was placed in the extraction vessel 
and mixed with the aqueous and organic phases during equilibration, (2) high purity 
N 2 (99*95 per cent) was used to exclude air, and (3) the aqueous phase Wore equili¬ 
bration was made 1-10 millimolar in Cr(III). 
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The solid zinc amalgam reduced both Cr(III) and Eu(lll) to their divalent forms. 
The high purity N 2 excluded essentially all but traces of oxygen gas. The purpose of 
0 (11), which was partially extracted into the organic phase during equilibration, was 
to scavenge as much as possible of dissolved and gaseous oxygen from the system. 
Since excess zinc amalgam was present, any 0(11) which was oxidized by traces of 
oxygen (or any other oxidizing agent) was re-reduced to Cr(II). (If 0(11) and/or 
Zn(Hg) is excluded from the solvent extraction system, then tracer Eu(Il), added 
externally if Zn(Hg) is excluded, will be partially oxidized.) 

Table 1 shows the distribution ratio of Eu(II), together with the separation 
factors of several tri-positive lanthanides and Am(III), for the system 0-40 F 
HEHf^P] in toluene, vs. aqueous 0-05 M HCI. 

a-active 14 'Am was used as an internal standard, and 0-active 152 - 1J4 Eu was 
used to measure the K for europium radio-metrically. Two types of extractions 
were performed; a forward extraction in which Eu(III) and Am(IlI) were introduced 
into the aqueous phase prior to reduction, and a reverse extraction in which Eu(III) 
and Am(III) were present in the organic phase prior to reduction. 

Table 1.—Comparative extraction data for M(II1) and Eu(I1) 

Organic: 0-40 F HEH[</>P] in Toluene. 

Aqueous: 0-05 M HQ, 0-001 M Crfll), 0-5 g Zn (0-5% Hg)/ml Aq. 

Equilibration time: 5 min. 


Cone, of Eu in 
aq. phase 

Type of extn. 

^Am(III) 

^Eu(ll) 

^M(Iin/^Eu(II) 

Tracer 

Forward 

1 Xl02 

2-6x10-3 

Am, 4-2 xlO 4 

10~*M 

Forward 

1 xlO* 

2-Ox 10-3 

Pm, 9-6x10* 

Tracer 

Reverse 

1 Xl02 

3 0x10-3 

Eu, 7-5x105 

IQ-*M 

Reverse 

1 X 102 

2-0x10-3 
(2-4 x 10-3 av.) 

Gd, 1 -5 x 10* 


The large separation factors for lanthanide(III)/Eu([I) indicate the probable 
effectiveness of this system applied to separations. 


Extractant and acid dependencies of Eu(II) 

The Hn-0[C1MP] (in xylene) extractant and the HDO0P (in xylene) extractant 
were used for the study of the acid and extractant dependencies of the distribution 
ratio of Eu(II), because they give much higher K values than either HEH(#P] or 
HDEHP. A relatively high distribution ratio of Eu(ll) is essential in a dependency 
study, because it minimizes the error introduced by a small amount of Eu(IIl) in the 
Eu(II). For example, with a0 value of 7*5 x 105 for Eu(III)/Eu(II) and a K of 2-4 x 10“ 3 
for Eu(II), only one part of Eu(III) in 10 3 parts of Eu(II) causes a 40 per cent error 
in the distribution ratio of Eu(II). However, if the K for Eu(II) is raised to 2-4x 10 -2 , 
by use of a different extractant, then one part of Eu(lII) in 10 3 parts of Eu(II) causes 
only a 4 per cent error in the distribution ratio of Eu(II). 

The extractgnt and arid dependencies were measured using aqueous solutions 
of constant ionic strength and containing 0-001 M Cr(II) and 0-5 g Zn(0 -5 % Hg)/ml Aq. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show that, under the conditions studied, the distribution ratio is directly 
third-power dependent upon the concentration of extractant in the organic phase 
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Fic. 2.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of Eu(II) into xylene solutions of 
HDCtyP and Hn-0[CIMF] from aqueous HCl+NaCl, 1 F Q~. 



Fig. 3. —Extractant dependency of the extraction of Eu(II) into xylene solutions of HDO^P 
and Hn-0[C1MP] from aqueous HCl+Nad, 1 F CK 
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and inversely second-power dependent upon the concentration of H + in the aqueous 
phase. Thus, the mode of extraction is postulated as: 

Eui + +3(HY>2 0 ?=£ E U (HY 2 ) 2 (HY) 2 o +2HX (1) 

The distribution ratio is thus: 

K x = Ar,[(HY)^/[H + ]i (2) 

where (HY) 2 represents a dimer of Hn-0[CIMP] or HDO^P and HYj represents a 
s ing ly-ionized dimer of Hn-0[C1MP] or HDO0P. A similar mode of extraction has 
been postulated for Ba(II). (4) 

All of the above compounds have been studied previously as extractants for 
lanthanides(lll). <2 - 3) The K for a given lanthanide(III) was found to be directly 
third-power dependent upon the concentration of extractant, (HY) 2 , in the organic 
phase and inversely third-power dependent upon the concentration of hydrogen ion 
in the aqueous phase. Thus, the mode of extraction was postulated as: 

Mi + +3 (HY) 2o M(HY 2 ) 3o +3H + (3) 

the distribution ratio being expressed as: 

*3 = *3[(HY)^/[H + ]i (4) 

It can be seen from Equations (2) and (4) that the separation factor M(IIl)/Eu(II), 
(Kj/Ki), is the following: 

/?M(III)/Eu(II) = Ky/K, = (£ 3 /fc,)/[H + ] 

Thus, as the hydrogen ion concentration decreases, the separation factor increases. 
However, from a separations standpoint the hydrogen ion concentration must be 
adjusted so that the Ln(III) ion reports largely to the organic phase and the Eu(II) 
reports largely to the aqueous phase. 

(S) OrgoniC'- 0.40 F HEh[*p] in toluene 

(A) Aqueous: 0.05 M HCI, 0.01 M Cr(H), 0.5 g. Zn( .5 % Hg) / ml Aq. 

Feed- Z.3 * I0 6 e/m of Pm and l.8*IO®c/m Eu in 2.0ml of Org. 

R: Volume ratio, Org /Aq. 

Equilibration Time: 5 minutes 

(Numbers preceding Pm and Eu are the counts/minute of the 
corresponding tracer ) 


IS) Food —-| 

/ 8.3 * 10 * 
l 1.8 x 10* Eu } 

A — 


A —I 1 -c / 2.2 I 10* Pm \ 

b ' 3.0 a I0 2 Eu ' 

l R * 1 96% yield of Pm 

[ ^ 0. F. ■ 6 * 10 s 




-A (Discord) 


4.0 I !o< Pm) ft*l 


S (Discord 




96 X yield of Eu 


D.F. >2sl0 3 

F10. 4 .—Flow sheet showing the separation of 152 - 154 Eu and 147 Pm. 1 , 
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Separation of 132 > 154 Eu and 147 Pm 

Fig. 4 shows the flow sheet employed and the results of the separation of ***• i**Eu 
and 147 Pm. The volumes employed were 2 ml. of feed and 2 ml. each of organic 
and aqueous phases. Because of the lower energy of the /7-radiation of 147 Pm as 
compared to that of 152 - l54 Eu, it was possible to determine a small amount of 
152, i54Eu activity in a large amount of i 47 Pm activity. However, the reverse of this, 
determination of a small amount of Pm activity in a large amount of Eu activity was 
not feasible. Thus, the degree of Eu contamination in Pm may be determined more 
accurately than may the degree of Pm contamination in Eu. Nevertheless, the results 
shown in Fig. 4 give ample evidence of the effectiveness of this separation technique. 

Another separation of 147 Pm and l52> 154 Eu was carried out with the object of 
obtaining a high degree of purification of 147 Pm with respect to * 52 - 154 Eu. Two 
millilitre portions of feed and of aqueous and organic phases were employed. A flow 
sheet and the results of this separation are shown in Fig. 5. In the last stage of the 
separation, the Eu concentration was reduced to such a level that it became impossible 
to detect the Eu activity in the large amount of 147 Pm. By omitting the i 47 Pm in the 
second stage, a smaller limit of Eu concentration could be detected. 

IS) Orgonic: 0.40F HEH[^P] in toluene 

(A) Aqueous: 0.05 M HCi. 0.01 M Cr(II), 0.5 g. Zn(.5% Hg)/ ml Aq. 

Feed: |.4 * 10® c/m Pm ond 2.1 x 10® c/m Eu/ml Org. 

R: Volume rotio, Org./Aq. 

Equilibration Time: 5 minutes 

( Numbers preceding Eu/Pm are the rotios by activity) 



(<u ur 4 


Eu/Pm)* 


96% yield of Pm 
D.F. > 2*I0 4 


i—s- 

(l xlO' 4 Eu/Pm) 


-A IDiscard) 


Feed (SH 
(1.5 Eu/Pm) 


A—* 


l—S- 


R»l 


R« I 


|.8* I0“ z Eu/Pm) 
1 — A (Discard) 


1 —A (Oiscard ) 


* In o comparable experiment in 
the absence of Pm 147 , <lOc/m 
of Eu woe detected, therefore 
a 0 F. > 3x<0 s was presumed- 


Fig, 5.—Flow sheet showing the purification of 147 Pm with respect to 152 > 154 Eu. 


It is interesting to note from the results shown in Figs. 4 and 5 that europium 
was maintained as Eu(II) during the scrubbings of the organic phase, even though 
the actual concentration of Eu(II) was below 10 -12 M in the organic phase. 


The enrichment of europium from a commercial rare earth oxide 

Fig. 6 gives a flow sheet and the results of a separation which illustrates the 
enrichment, concentration, and recovery in high yield of europium from an admixture 
with other lanthanides. 

The HDEHP extractant was used because of solubility difficulties encountered 
with HEH[</>P] in the preparation of a 0-1 M lanthanide organic feed. A commercial 
rare earth oxide which contained 0-1 % Eu by weight (a complete analysis is given 
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in Fig. 6) was dissolved in HCl and extracted with sufficient 1 *6 F HDEHP in toluene 
to give a 01 M lantbanide(in) solution in the organic phase. This organic feed was 
scrubbed once with an equal volume of 0-3 M HCl to remove the small amounts of 
La, Ce, and Pr. The resultant organic phase was the feed shown in Fig. 6. 


(S) Organic 1.0 £ HDEHP, I0* z Cr(H) in toluene 
IA) Aqueous 0.05 M HCl, 10** M Cr(H), 0.5 fl. Zn(.5%Hg)/ml Aq, 
Feed; 1.6 F HDEHP, 0,1 M UJID), in toluene 
Rt volume ratio, Org./Aq. 

Equilibration Time: 15 minutes 


\ Competition 

Ce Pr Nd 9m Eu Qd Tp Dy Ho Er Y 
10 .1 .3 12 

— < 0.1 ■■ ■» 



O F. (Eu/Sffl) > I * 10® 

O F (Eu/Gd) » A « 10® 

Fio. 6 .—Flow sheet showing the separation of europium from admixture with other 

lanthanides. 


In order to concentrate europium in the aqueous phase, a volume ratio of three 
to one (organic to aqueous) was used. The second extraction of the aqueous phase 
involved the use of 1*0 F HDEHP which contained ~ 10~ 2 M Cr(ll). This was 
necessary, because the first extraction removes the majority of the Cr(II) present in 
the initial aqueous phase. The 1-OF HDEHP containing ~ 10~ 2 M Cr(Il) was 
prepared by extracting an equal volume of an aqueous phase 0 04 M in HCl and 
0*015 M in Cr(II) in contact with Zn(Hg). 


Final purification of Eu(III) and Pm(IIl) from Zn(II) and Cr(III) 

The promethium and europium products shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are con¬ 
taminated with various amounts of Zn(II) and Cr(II). These contaminants are 
readily removed by first exposing the aqueous and/or organic phases to the air in 
order to oxidize Eu(II) and Cr(II). The oxidation product of Cr(Il), which is probably 
CrCl$ in the aqueous phase but of uncertain composition in the organic phase, 
behaves irreversibly and is neither extractable from the aqueous phase with 1 -0 F 
HDEHP nor extractable from the organic phase with 2-5 M HCl. TTius, contaminant 
Cr(III) is removed when Pm(III) is stripped from the organic phase with 2-5 M HCl 
and when Eu(III) is extracted from the aqueous phase with 1-OF HDEHP. The 
Pm(III) in 2*5 M HCl is extracted successively with 100% TBP to remove Zn(ll). 
The Eu(HI) in 1 *0 F HDEHP is stripped with 2*5 M HCl and successively extracted 
with 100% TBP io remove ?n(II). 

When the final product is gross europium, a further concentration can be 
effected while removing the Cr(IH) by the proper adjustment of volume ratios. 
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Possible applications 

From a separations viewpoint, possible important applications of these liquid- 
liquid extraction techniques involving Eu(II) and lanthanides(III) include: 


0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


Up-grading of europium from natural material (Fig. 6): 
purification of europium (Fig. 6): , 

separation of europium from mixed fission products, for example purification 
of Eu from Pm (Figs. 4 and 5): 

determination of fission yield for europium: 


23 min 

effecting parent daughter separations such as 1JS Sm---► lss Eu: 

effecting general mutual separations of submicrogram quantities of Eu-Sm, 
Eu-Gd (Fig. 6): 

separating Eu(Ill) from Eu(II) in exchange work. 


From a basic viewpoint, the fact that both Eu(II) and Eu(III) show a third- 
power extractant dependency suggests that the co-ordination number of these two 
species is the same. By analogy with the Ca, Sr, and Ba extraction work/ 41 it seems 
likely that the co-ordination number is six. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION OF A PROCESS 
FOR THE RECOVERY OF OVER lOOg OF PROTACT1NUM-231 
FROM A URANIUM REFINERY WASTE MATERIAL 

D. A. Collins, J. J. Hillary, J. S. Nairn and G, M. Phillips 
Research and Development Branch, U.K.A.E.A., Windscale, and 
Calder Works, Sellafield, Seascale, Cumberland 

(Received 28 August 1961 ; in revised form 29 October 1961) 

Abstract—This paper describes the development of a process for the recovery of protactinium* 
231 and uranium from a residue known as ethereal sludge that was produced during uranium 
refining at the U.K.A.E.A. Springfields Works. The process is suitable for operation on 
a large scale and involves the following stages: 

1. Leaching protactinium and uranium from the sludge with cold 4N HN0 3 in the 
presence of fluoride. 

2. Recovering uranium by extraction into 20 per cent TBP-OK. 

3. Adding aluminium chloride to the aqueous raffinate and separating a precipitate 
that carries protactinium. 

4. Treating the precipitate with cold NaOH solution and then dissolving it in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. 

5. Recovering protactinium by extraction into di-isobutylketone. 

In laboratory operations the process proved capable of recovering 98-99 per cent of 
the uranium and 65-70 per cent of the protactinium originally present in the ethereal sludge. 

The above process was successfully applied to the recovery of over 100 g of protactinium 
and of nearly 12 tons of uranium with an efficiency of 63 per cent for protactinium and 
99-4 per cent for uranium. 

A knowledge of the chemistry of protactinium is of technical importance in connec¬ 
tion with the chemical processing of irradiated thorium and of fundamental importance 
because it is the first actinide element for which a sharp distinction between ordinary 
group properties and actinide properties is possible. Protactinium-231, an a-emitter 
with a half-life of about 3-4x 10 4 years, is the longest-lived isotope of protactinium 
and is the most suitable for chemical studies. 

Protactinium-231 occurs naturally as a member of the 4n+3 radioactive series. 
It is found in uranium ores to the extent of about 0*2-0-3 p.p.m. of the amount of 
uranium present. During the refining of the ores, protactinium is separated from the 
uranium and distributes itself among the various waste streams of the refinery process. 
231 Pa can also be made artificially by neutron irradiation of 230 Th, but 232 Th is nearly 
always present with the 230 Th and leads to the production of 233 Pa, 233 U and fission 
products, which complicate the separation. Recovery from natural sources is therefore 
the more favourable approach for the production of gram quantities of 231 Pa. 
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During the processing of rich pitchblende ores, significant quantities of pro¬ 
tactinium entered the U.K.A.E.A. uranium refining plant at Springfields, but, more 
recently, low-grade ore concentrates have been processed which have received a 
p reliminar y highly-selective concentration treatment (in which protactinium almost 
certainly does not follow uranium) before entering the refinery. Thus, only waste 
streams arising during the processing of pitchblende ores were likely to constitute 
useful sources of protactinium. 

The uranium extraction process operated at Springfields for the treatment of 
pitchblende ores was surveyed by Maddock<» who concluded that the best source 
of protactinium yielded by this process was the “ethereal sludge.*' This material 
probably originated in the very low acid conditions that existed during the dissolution 
of uranium peroxide in nitric acid which encouraged the separation of silica and 
other readily hydrolysed impurities that could carry the protactinium. Some batches 
of sludge arose during the recovery of uranium from calcium fluoride slags. These 
picked up significant quantities of fluoride, which later became distributed throughout 
the sludge stocks during a re-drumming operation. A typical analysis of the material 
is shown in Table 1. The average protactinium content was reported to be about 
3 p.p.m.o* and, since some 40 tons of sludge (on a dry-weight basis) were available, 
more than 100 g of protactinium-231 were involved. The sludge also contained a 
total of about 12 tons of uranium. 

A.E.R.E. Harwell sponsored a project for the recovery of the protactinium from 
this residue. This paper describes the development of the process for recovering both 
the uranium and protactinium. Subsequently, production operations were carried 
out at Springfields and Windscale prior to final purification at A.E.R.E. 


Table I.—Composition of typical sample of ethereal sludge 


Analysis of sample dried at 100 u C 

Analysis of sample dried at 100° C 

(water content 25-30%) 

(water content 25-30%) 

Constituent 

% 

Constituent 


% 

Uranium 

28-3 

Aluminium 


0-27 

Iron 

11 

Phosphorus 


015 

Silica 

6*4 

Strontium 


0*09 

Barium 

Zirconium 

- 3 

21 

Niobium 

Tantalum 

< 

l <01 

Molybdenum 

21 

Magnesium 

Fluoride 

1-8 

Nickel 



Ammonium 

1*7 

Chromium 


V <0 01 

Calcium 

1*5 

Cobalt 


Vanadium 

0*9 

Manganese 



Titanium 

0*44 

Tin 



Lead 

0*4 

Protactinium 


3-7x10-* 


(1> * I. Golden and A. G. Maddock, Protactinium extraction studies. Part l S.E.R.L. 
Technical Report Ml (1954). 

«>• Minutes of meeting held at St. Giles’ Court on 6.11.56. IGC-PASG/M5. 

* References marked thus, are not available in the general literature but are included to 
establish the origins of the process described. 
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REVIEW OF METHODS 


An initial selection of possible processes, was based on published information 
summarized in reviews by Elson,<3> Hyde,< 4 > Welch <5> and Katz and Seabo*g. <4) 
Maddock at Cambridge had already developed a successful process for protactinium 
recovery from ethereal sludge< 7 > and had operated this process on a scale involving 
some hundreds of kilograms of the sludge. Salutsky and others (8> hpd also recently 
reported successful recovery from a somewhat Similar source. McKay and others 
at A.E.R.E. had carried out small-scale separations by anion-exchange methods.®! 

The selected processes that appeared to be the most promising are shown in 
Fig. 1. 


Uranium Recovery 

Dll. HNOt U In T.B.P. 


leach -►solution-* extn. 

1 

| 

1 

Dll. HF i 

“Black 1 

»-► Residue— 

—► leach- 

♦ sludge”— 


Protactinium Recovery 

Al metal HCI 


Pa in Solv. 
►solution—*extn. 


deposit 


WNi 2 C0 3 - 
leach 


NH 3 

► U in-► U 

solution PPT. 
■► Residue- 


AlClj 

►Cone. HCI/HF—► Anion-►Pain-►Anion 

leach exchange raff exchange 

( Fe \ ( H \ 

d/ V adsorbed/ 


Ethereal 

Sludge 


Cone. 

► HCI/HF 
leach 


U & Pa in 
►solution - 


Anion 

►exchange— 

( U ) 

Vadsorbed/ 


Vadsorb ed/ 


Pa in AICI 3 Anion 
► raff -♦exchange 

( H ) 
Vadsorbed/ 


4N HNO 3 

\<+n— 

leach 


U & Pa in 
solution - 


T.B.P. Pa In Pa recovery 

—h► extn.-► raff.-► by soiv. extn., 

U \ anion exchange 

.extracted/ or pptn. 


Fig. 1.—Outlines of alternative processes for uranium and protactinium 
recovery from ethereal sludge. 


{i) R. E. Elson, The Chemistry of protactinium, Chap. 5. The actinide elements (Edited by 
G. T. Seaborg and J. J. Katz), N.N.E.S. Div. IV, Vol. 14A. McGraw-Hill, New York 
(1954). 

(4) E. K. Hyde, Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy* Geneva , 1955, Vol. 7, p. 281, P/728. United Nations (1956). 

{5) G. A. Welch. Thesis, University of London (1956). 

(6) J. J, Katz and G. T. Seaborg, The chemistry of the actinide elements . Methuen, London 
(1957). 

(7) A. G. Goble, J. Golden, A. G. Maddock and D. J. Toms, The extraction of protactinium 
from refinery residues , Process Chemistry , Vol. 2. Progress in Nuclear Energy , Series ill 
(Edited by F. R. Bruce, J. M. Fletcher and H. H. Hyman. Pergamon Press, Oxford 
(1960). 

<» M. L. Salutsky, et al, J. Inorg. Nucl . Chem. 3, 289 (1956). 

H. A. C. McKay, AERE C/M 286 (1956); Also H. A. C. McKay, N. Jackson and 
A. C. Fox. Private communications (1956/57). 

* References marked thus, are not available in the general literature but are included to 

establish the origins of the process described. 
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The methods were divided into two classes: 

(1) Differential leaching techniques, in which uranium was leached out of the 
sludge completely, leaving all the protactinium in the residue, 

(2) Total leaching techniques, in which both uranium and protactinium were 
leached from the sludge, with subsequent separation of the two elements in solution. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The fate of protactinium in the experiments was determined by making analyses for 
23iPa. A rather lengthy chemical separation procedure was used for «iPa analysis. For 
more rapid assessment of experimental results, simple a-counting was frequently used with 
adequate accuracy and results were later confirmed by the chemical method. Analytical 
results on the ethereal sludge and other solids are expressed as percentages by weight on 
a dry-weight basis. 

The determination of protact inium-22\ 

The sample is digested with hydrofluoric acid, and insoluble material Altered off. An 
aliquot of the filtrate, after addition of protactinium-233, which acts as an isotopic tracer, 
and aluminium chloride, to complex fluoride, is added to a boiling solution of sodium 
hydroxide. The precipitated hydroxides are washed and dissolved in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids, and zirconium and barium carrier solutions are added. The 
precipitate of barium fluozirconate and the corresponding protactinium compound is washed 
and dissolved in 8 M hydrochloric acid with the addition of aluminium chloride. The 
solution is extracted with di-isobutylketone (or di-isopropylketone) and the protactinium 
back-extracted with 8 M hydrochloric acid containing some fluoride. Aliquots are mounted 
on platinum discs and counted for a- and /7-activity. 

For more rapid analysis in the full scale production operations a method based on 
a-pulse analysis* 10 u) was used. In this method, the a disintegration rate of the sample is 
measured in a Simpson a-proportional counter fitted with a 1049 A head and main amplifier 
and scaler and followed by a-pulse analysis using a six position gridded ion chamber together 
with a Wilkinson analyser 1414 A, with head and main amplifier type 1430. 

Actual samples of the ethereal sludge, or solutions derived therefrom, were used in all 
of the experiments reported. 

The experimental work was carried out in well-draughted fume hoods, with precautions 
appropriate to a relatively low level of a-activity. Most of the solutions were handled in 
polythene vessels in deference to the reported tendency of protactinium to deposit on glass 
and steel,* 1 * but some use was also made of both glass and stainless steel apparatus, where 
suitable, without loss of efficiency. Tests showed that the concentration of protactinium in 
the leach and leach raffinate solutions remained stable during prolonged contact with 
stainless steel. The likelihood of loss of protactinium by deposition on plant vessels was 
therefore considered to be small. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

At an early stage, trials were made of two processes that employed the preferential 
leaching of uranium from the ethereal sludge as an initial step. The first of these 
was based on results obtained by Jackson of A.E.R.E.* 9 * and used a solution of hot 
3-5 M sodium carbonate to extract the uranium. After washing with water, the 
residue containing protactinium was dissolved in 8 N HCl-0*5 N HF, and the 
solution was loaded on to a column of De-Acidite FF anion-exchange resin to 
absorb iron and any residual uranium. The raffinate from this column was then 
treated with aluminium chloride to complex the fluoride, followed by sorption of the 
protactinium on a second column of De-Acidite FF resin, whence it was eluted with 
8 N HCl-0-1 Nffi 

* 10) N. Jackson, F. J. G. Rogers and J. F. Short, AERE/R-3377 (1960). 

Ul) K. M. Glover (Mrs.) and F. J. G. Rogers, AERE/R-2971 (1959). 
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Four tests of this procedure were carried out on two different samples of ethereal 
sludge. The results were not encouraging. None of the four yielded complete 
recovery of either uranium or protactinium in the desired fractions. Losses of 
protactinium occurred at various stages; by extraction into the sodium carbonate 
solution, by sorption on the first anion-exchange column, and by failure to absorb 
on the second anion-exchange column. Because of these results the tqpthod was not 
pursued. It would also have entailed large-scale bperations with HC1-HF solutions 
(about 10 m 1 2 3 4 5 being required per ton of ethereal sludge) and the practical sorption 
capacity of protactinium on De-Acidite FF resin from these solutions proved to be 
unacceptably low (< 5pg Pa/g resin) for the recovery of protactinium in gram 
amounts. 

The second method was that used by Maddock (I2) in which 1 N HNO 3 was 
used to extract the uranium from the sludge, leaving the protactinium in the residue. 
Attempts to reproduce this separation met with failure to extract all the uranium 
and to leave all the protactinium unextracted. 

This failure to leach uranium preferentially was presumed to be due to the 
presence in the sludge of fluoride, which was responsible for taking part of the 
protactinium into solution. It was decided, therefore, to seek conditions in which 
both uranium and protactinium would be dissolved and, subsequently, to separate 
the two elements in solution. A nitric acid system was preferred, so as to simplify 
the recovery of uranium. Tributyl phosphate (TBP) could then be used to extract 
the uranium, and it was anticipated that the presence of fluoride would prevent the 
protactinium from being extracted. 

The use of moderately concentrated nitric acid to leach the sludge was investigated 
(see Table 2). Cold 4 N HNO 3 resulted in the dissolution of about 90 per cent of 
both uranium and protactinium in 4 hr. Only fractionally better results were obtained 
with cold 8 N HNO 3 . Further tests showed that the application of a second 4 N HNO 3 
leach to the residue from the first provided recovery of essentially all the uranium 
and over 95 per cent of the protactinium. This method of leaching was therefore 
developed with the following results: 

(1) A single 8 hr leach together with a'brief wash gave an efficiency comparable 
to that obtained by two 4 hr leach stages. 

(2) The acid; sludge ratio could be reduced to 2 1 . acid; 1 kg (undried) sludge 
thus minimizing the total volume of liquor to be processed. 

(3) The efficiency of protactinium recovery was not impaired by working with 
stainless steel vessels. 

(4) There was no significant difference in the behaviour of the different samples 
of sludge. 

(5) The addition of aluminium nitrate to the leaching solution reduced the 
protactinium recovery efficiency by half, thus illustrating that the presence of fluoride 
was essential for efficient protactinium recovery. 

<12) * J. Golden and A. G. Maddock, Protactinium extraction studies. Part II S.E.R.L- 
Technical Report M2 (1954). 

* References marked thus, are not available in the general literature but are included to 
estalish the origins of the process described. 
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(6) The sludge could be leached with 4 N HNOj+O-l M F (to cope with possible 
fluoride-deficient batches of sludge) without adversely affecting efficiency in respect 
of those batches that already contained fluoride. 


Table 2.—Leaching of ethereal sludge with cold nitric acid in polythene vessels: 

EFFECT OF NITRIC ACID CONCENTRATION AND STIRRING TIME 


Leaching 

solution 

Wt. of 
undried 
sludge 
(8) 

Stirring 

time 

(hr) 

Distribution of Pa and U 

Wt. of 
residue 
(8) 

In leach solution 

(%) 

In residue (%) 

HNOj 

Cone. 

(N) 

Vol 

(ml) 

Pa 

u 

Pa 

u 




2 

_ 

40 




1 

400 

100 

4 

— 

52 







48 

1-5 

60 

98*5 

40 

47*4 




2 

80 

77 




4 

400 

100 

4 

85 

89 







24, 

90 

94 







48 

93 

96-4 

7 

3-6 

12-3 




2 

95 

90 




8 

400 

100 

4 

95 

90 







24 

95 

95 







48 

97 

971 

3 

2*9 

12*4 


Uranium was quantitatively recovered from this solution by conventional solvent 
extraction into 20 per cent TBP in odourless kerosene (OK) from which it could 
be subsequently back extracted by cold N/100 HN0 3 and precipitated as pure 
ammonium diuranate. The amount of protactinium extracted with the uranium was 
negligible. 

Attempts were made to extract protactinium directly from the residual aqueous 
solution (the “leach raffinate”) by means of ion-exchange resins and organic solvents. 
But, although nitric acid concentration was varied over a wide range and aluminium 
nitrate was added to complex the fluoride present in solution, the results (Table 3) 
showed little promise and shed no light on the nature of the protactinium species 
existing in this solution. 

A large number of precipitates was formed experimentally in the leach raffinate 
solution (Table 3), but only the hydroxide provided reproducibly complete carrying 
of the protactinium. The carrying efficiency was > 99 per cent, but the greater part 
of the impurities in the solution also precipitated which resulted in a precipitate of 
about the same wet bulk as the original ethereal sludge (dry weight was about one 
fifth of that of ethereal sludge) and thus provided little concentration or purification 
of the protactinium. 

It was found possible to dissolve the hydroxide precipitate in either HC1, H 2 SC >4 
or HNOj. In most cases an insoluble residue was left, but this did not normally 
carry much protactinium. Experiments were carried out on small samples of each 
of these solutions to see whether protactinium could be extracted simply by ion- 
exchange or solvent-extraction techniques. In almost every case, negligible amounts 
of protactinium woe recovered (Table 4). 
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Aluminium chloride added to the solution of the hydroxide precipitate in dilute 
HC1 produced a white precipitate which carried a high proportion of the protactinium. 
Initial results showed that about 95 per cent of the protactinium could be carried 
by making the solution 0*5 M in aluminium chloride. In larger-scale experiments, 
the average efficiency dropped to 77 per cent but the bulk of the precipitate (ap¬ 
proximately one eighth of that of the original sludge, when wet) wps considerably 
smaller than that of the hydroxide precipitate ahd provided a possible route for the 
concentration of the protactinium. 


Table 3.—Attempted recovery of protactinium from nitric acid solution of 

ETHEREAL SLUDGE AFTER EXTRACTION OF URANIUM 




Conditions 


Pa removed from 
solution 

(%) 

Pa separation technique 

hno 3 

(M) 

AI(NOj)j 

(M) 

Temp. 

(°C) 

Solvent extraction 

20% TBP-OK 

4 

0-5 

20 

0 

0*5 M TTA-benzene 

4 

0*5 

20 

3 

0 5 M TTA-benzene 

8 

03 

20 

7 

Ion exchange 

Cation resin (Zeo-Karb 225) 

01 

— 

20 

0-20 

Anion resin (De-Acidite FF) 

4 

0-5 

20 

0-30 

» it ii ii 

8 

0-5 

20 

0-50 

>i ii ii n 

12 

0*5 

20 

0-40 

Precipitation 

Manganese dioxide 

3 

— 

90 

12 

** St 

3 

0*5 

90 

78 

ft St 

8 

— 

90 

0 

' St St 

8 

0-5 

90 

70 

Calcium fluoride 

4 

— 

20 

5-50 

Barium fluoride 

4 

0-5 

90 

73 

Hydroxide 

— 

— 

20 

> 99 

Bismuth phosphate 

4 

0-5 

90 

66 

Sodium silicate 

1 

— 

20 

5 

St ss 

1 

0-5 

20 

24 

St ft 

1 

— 

90 

7 

*S tf 

l 

0*5 

90 

65 

Silica (pre-formed) 

4 

0-3 

20 

0 

it n tt 

4 

0*5 

90 

30 

Titania (pre-formed) 

4 

0-5 

20 

4 

tt tt t* 

4 

0-5 

90 

26 

Aluminium nitrate 

4 

0*5 

90 

21-43 (after 15 min) 

tt tt 

4 

10 

90 

22 ii M 

tt it 

4 

0-5 

20 

62 (after 24 hr) 

tt tt 

4 

0-5 

20 

72 (after 70 hr) 

*t tt 

4 

10 

20 

68 (after 70 hr) 


The precipitate could not be dissolved directly in either concentrated HC1 or 
concentrated HNO 3 , but if it was first digested with caustic soda (which would 
remove alumina and silica) it could be readily dissolved in either acid to yield a stable 
solution containing all the protactinium. 
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Table 4.— Atiemptbd recovery of Pa from dissolved “hydroxide precipitate” by 
anion-bxchanoe and solvent extraction 


Extraction technique 

Solution conditions 

Pa 

extracted 

(%) 


8NHC1 

0 


8 N HQ+0-5M AlClj 

0 


8 N HC1-0-5 N HF +0-5 M AlCb 

0 


8 N HNOj 

0 

Anion exchange using 4 

12NHN03 

0 

De-Acidite FF resin 

8 N HNO3+0-5 M Al(NO s )3 

95 


ff 

30 


8 NHNO 3 +OIMHBO 3 

10 


8 N H 2 SO 4 

0 


I 2 NH 2 SO 4 

0 

Solvent extraction with j 

r 8NHO 

90 

100% TBP ^ 

8 N HC1 

23 

Solvent extraction with 

*“ 6 NHNO 3 

0 

0*5 M TTA/benzene H 

6 N HNO 3 +0-5 M A 1 (N 0 3 )3 

0 


The above steps, namely: 


Digest 

NaOH 

Filter 



provided a route to a stable solution of protactinium in concentrated HC1 or con¬ 
centrated HNO 3 , from which further concentration of protactinium should be 
feasible, but there were certain disadvantages for large-scale application: 

(a) Three major filtration steps were involved, the precipitates being slow to 
filter and the hydroxide being an exceptionally bulky precipitate. 

(b) The use of HC1 was required at an early stage in the process, at which the 
scale of operations had been reduced only by a factor of two. 

A much simpler route became possible when it was shown that the addition of 
aluminium chloride directly to the leach raffinate gave rise to a precipitate in the 
cold that carried down most of the protactinium (Table 5). This step served to 
concentrate the protactinium by a factor of about tn. Corrosion tests showed that 
the use of a 0*5 M concentration of, aluminium chloride could safely be accepted in 
stainless steel plant. 
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The precipitate consisted essentially of hydrated zirconia and zirconium phosphate 
with silica, alumina and some titania. Its forination was thought to result from 
hydrolysis and the precipitation of insoluble phosphates following the release of 
protactinium and zirconium from fluoride complexes by the competitive action of 
the aluminium. 

Tabu 5.—Recovery of protactinium from “leach raffinate” bV carrying on 

A PRECIPITATE PRODUCED BY ADDITION OF ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE 


Aluminium chloride 
cone, in leach 
raffinate 
(M) 

Time allowed for 
precipitation 
(hr) 

Pa carried on 
precipitate 
(%) 

0-5 

i 

Noppt 


i 

43 


1 

74 


2 

85 


6 

95 


20 

95 

10 

Solution corrosive to 

2 

97 

stainless steel 

0-5 

2 

80-95 

(Result of approx. 

50 experiments) 


The precipitate could not be re-dissolved directly in hydrochloric or nitric acid 
but, after treatment with caustic soda, it could be dissolved in either of these adds 
to yield a stable solution of protactinium (Table 6 ). Besides removing silica and 
alumina, the caustic soda appeared to promote die metathesis of the insoluble 
phosphates, converting them to soluble sodium phosphate, which could then be 
removed by washing. (Analysis of a precipitate before and after caustic soda treat¬ 
ment showed a very significant reduction in the proportion of phosphate it contained.) 

This treatment proved to be the key step in the process. Provided phosphate 
had been thoroughly removed, the precipitate could be readily dissolved in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric or nitric acid. If leaching was inadequate, a precipitate 
consisting essentially of zirconium phosphate rapidly re-formed on addition of add 
and much of the protactinium failed to go into solution (Table 6 ). This behaviour 
accounted for the poor recovery of protactinium in many early experiments, where 
the importance of thorough leaching of the phosphate was not properly appreciated. 
It was shown, however, that, when the protactinium failed to go into solution and 
was deposited on a final solid residue, it could be recovered by recycling this residue 
through the caustic soda leaching and washing stages. 

In a number of cases, low protactinium recovery appeared to be assodated with 
ageing of the preripitates, but these results may have been due to inadequate treatment 
with caustic soda, since, in later experiments, precipitates aged for 3 days were 
sometimes successfully dissolved. It was, however, considered inadvisable to allow 
the precipitates to age for more than 24 hr. 



Tam 6.— Development of suitable conditions for the recovery of protactinium from the “AlClj precipitate’ 
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A satisfactory procedure for the re-dissolutioa of die precipitate (aee Table 6) 
consisted of two successive treatments with an excess of caustic soda solution, with 
intermediate and final washing with water. At each stage, redly intimate mixing of 
the liquid with the precipitate was found to be essential. 

. The solution of the treated precipitate contained protactinium in Ath the volume 
of the original leach solution. The chief remaining impurities were iron ( and zirconium, 
both present at more than 1000 times the concentration of the protactinium. Further 
purification and concentration were therefore required. 

Attempts were first made to concentrate the protactinium in nitric acid medium 
so as to delay the employment of hydrochloric add, with its attendant corrosion 
problems, until the volumes had been reduced to the laboratory scale. 

Sixty to 80 per cent of the protactinium could be extracted into 20 per cent 
TBP-OK from 5 to 8 N HNOj, but zirconium is also strongly extracted under these 
conditions and therefore no separation of protactinium and zirconium could be 
expected (Fig. 2). In some cases the experiments were complicated by the occurrence 
of a solid zirconium-organic complex, which made phase separation more difficult 
and tended to carry protactinium. 



Fio. 2.—Comparative extraction of protactinium and zirconium by TBP from 

nitric add solution. 
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Sorption of the protactinium on an anion-exchange resin could be achieved by 
increasing die acidity to 12 N HN0 3 . The resin capacity of ~ 5 fig Pa/g resin was, 
however, much too low to afford any hope of concentrating the protactinium by 
this technique. 

Manganese dioxide has frequently been used as a carrier precipitate for 
protactinium in nitric add solutions,< 15 > although Maddock* 7 - 12 ) has commented 
upon the unreliability of this technique as a general separation procedure. It was 
found necessary with this solution to use a Mn/Pa ratio of about 1000 to achieve 
85 per cent carrying efficiency: 

Mn/Pa ratio 50 150 500 1000 

% Pa carried 52 67 79 86 

There was little separation from zirconium (DF 2*5) and the precipitate proved 
difficult to filter and redissolve. A concentration factor of only about five resulted. 

These attempts were therefore abandoned and further work was restricted to the 
hydrochloric acid system. 

Solvent extraction with di-isobutylketone was ultimately chosen for this stage, 
but the application of anion-exchange procedures was first examined. 

Anion-exchange 

Sorption of both protactinium and iron (ferric) on anion resins takes place from 
strong hydrochloric acid, hut the presence of HF in the hydrochloric acid prevents 
the sorption of protactinium without affecting that of iron. (16) The two are thus 
readily separated. The separation from zirconium depends upon a difference in the 
distribution coefficient for these two elements, which allows a separation at 6-8 N 
HC1 .(17> Between these acidities protactinium is strongly absorbed whereas zirconium 
is substantially unabsorbed. Two possible procedures for the required separation 
are then: 

Procedure 1 

( 1 ) Sorption of iron and protactinium on resin from 6 to 8 N HC 1 . No sorption 
of zirconium. 

(2) Elution of protactinium with 8 N HC 1 containing HF. Iron not eluted." 
Procedure 2 

( 1 ) Sorption of iron on resin from 8 N HC1 containing HF. No sorption of 
protactinium and zirconium. 

( 2 ) Complexing of the fluoride by addition of AICI 3 . Sorption of protactinium 
on resin from 6 to 8 N HC1. No sorption of zirconium. 

(3) Elution of protactinium from resin with 8 N HC 1 containing HF. 

,1J1 C. J. Hardy, D. Scarchll and J. M. Fletcher, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 257 (1958). 
,M) K. Alcock, F. C. Bedford, W. H. Hardwick and H. A. C. McKay, J. Inorg. Nucl 
Chem. 4, 100.(1957). 

(15) L. I. Katzin and R. W. Stoughton, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 3, 229 (1956). 

(16) K. A. Kraus and G. E. Moore, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 1383 (1953). 

<17) A. G. Maddock and W. Pugh, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 2, 114 (1956). 
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Neither procedure proved satisfactory for use with die solution is question. 
A high proportion of the zirconium was absorbed together with the protactinium 
under the circumstances of procedure (1) (Fig. 3), and the capacity of the mein 
(De-Acidite FF) for protactinium proved to be rather low, about 50 pg Pa/g resin 
at a loading rate of 1 ml min -1 cm -2 . The persistence of hydrolysed species of 
protactinium and zirconium (following the caustic soda treatment) may have been 
responsible for this behaviour. In procedure (2) the separation of protactinium, iron 
and zirconium was satisfactory (Fig. 3), but the resin capacity for protactinium on 
the second column was still very low. In both procedures about five column volumes 
were required for elution of the protactinium, which, coupled with the low capacity 



Fio. 3.—Separation of Pa from Zr and Fe by anion exchange. 
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of the columns, severely limited the degree of concentration obtainable. Appreciably 
higher resin capacities (up to 0*4 mg Pa/g resin) were obtainable when the protactinium 
oluate was recycled through a second anion column (after re-complexing the fluoride), 
but about five column volumes were still required for elution. 

Solvent extraction 

A large number of solvents have been found to extract protactinium from 
hydrochloric acid solutions, but certain alkyl ketones and alcohols appear to be 
reasonably specific. The extraction of protactinium by these solvents is illustrated 
in Fig. 4, Di-isopropylketone (D.I.P.K.) has generally been preferred in work 
reported in the literature* 18 ' but, more recently, increasing use has been made of 
di-isobutylketone (DIBK)* 19 ' because of the unavailability of DIPK. No quantitative 
data appear to have been published on the extraction of iron and zirconium from 
hydrochloric acid by DIBK, but it was assumed (cf. DIPK)< 18 > that iron would be 
extracted and would remain in the solvent when protactinium was backwashed with 
HC1-HF and that zirconium would be extracted to a considerably smaller extent 
than protactinium. 



Flo. 4.—Extraction of Pa, Fe and Zr from hydrochloric acid solution by some alkyl ketones 

and alcohols. 

Dalton and Sinclair* 2 " have shown that zirconium-95 is extracted increasingly 
strongly from hydrochloric acid as the acidity is increased above 6 N, and rather 
more strongly by DIBK than by DIPK. At and below 6 N HC1 both solvents 
extract only negligible amounts of zirconium-95. 

For efficient extraction of protactinium it is essential that hydrolysed forms, or 
traces of fluoride, which would complex the protactinium should be absent. 

<>" J. Golden and A. G. Maddock, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2 ,46 (1956). 

<*»> A. G. Goble, J. Golden and A. G. Maddock, Canad. J. Chem. 34, 284 (1956). 

(20 ' A. G. Maddock. To be published. 

«»• 3. C. Dalton and J. M. Sinclair. Report IGO-TM/W1050 (1 958). 

* References marked thus, are not available in the general literature but are included to 
establish the origins of the process described. 
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Preliminary experiments carried out by shaking together equal volumes of 
D 1 BK and a protactinium concentrate in 7-8 N HC1 showed that between 95 and 
99 per omit of the protactinium could be extracted and quantitatively recovered by 
backwash with 0*1-1 N HF solution. When attempts were made to concentrate the 
protactinium by shaking with a smaller volume of solvent, equilibration was found 
to result in emulsification, with a tendency for solid material to appear at the solvent/ 
aqueous interface. This threatened to condemn the technique, since .protactinium 
tended to concentrate in the solid phase (which was rich in zirconium) and phase 
separation was almost impossible. The solution to this difficulty (which had also 
been experienced by Maddock)* 22 * was to keep the phase-mixing conditions as mild 
as possible. A decrease in extraction efficiency resulted, but this could be made up 
by repetition of the extraction stage. A simple column contactor was used in which 
the solvent formed a stationary phase and the aqueous phase was allowed to drop 
through. Phase-mixing was provided either by packing the column with glass helices 
or by using an unpacked column and dispersing the aqueous phase into droplets by 
a distributor at the top of the column. The solvent phase was finally run out of the 
column and backwashed by normal shaking or stirring. 

This technique was first tried out with the product from a previous ion-exchange 
experiment used as starting material. This solution, in 8 N HCl-0-1 N HF, was 
made 0-5 M in AICI 3 and cycled three times through the column (~ 60 cm in 
length and packed with glass helices). The protactinium was then backwashed from 
the solvent phase with 1 N HF, an overall volume reduction of ten being achieved. 
The results were: 


Protactinium in raffinate'(%) 

Protactinium 
in backwash 
(%) 

1 st cycle 2 nd cycle 3rd cycle 

41 13 5 

95 


When an attempt was made to extract (he protactinium directly from the caustic- 
soda-leached precipitate dissolved in 7 N HC1, zero extraction was observed after 
the first cycle. It was assumed that hydrolysed species of protactinium (persisting 
from the caustic soda treatment) were interferring with the extraction, and the 
solution was therefore made 0*1 N in HF and allowed to stand for 1 hr before 
AICI 3 was added and the conditioned solution circulated through the solvent a 
second time. Fifty-five per cent of the protactinium was extracted in the second 
cycle and it was concluded that solution of the caustic-soda-leached precipitate would 
have to be made in HC1/HF, rather than in HC1 alone, and the HF complexed with 
AIG 3 immediately before solvent extraction, in order to ensure a satisfactory form 
of protactinium for extraction. 

Further experiments were made to develop the technique for large-scale applica¬ 
tion and to establish the performance that could be expected under operational 
conditions. After the extraction cycles (in a glass column), the solvent phase was 
washed with 8 N HC1 to remove traces of AICI 3 and to assist in zirconium removal. 

(22> A. G. Maddock. Verbal information (1957). 






Table 7.—Results of experiments carried out to develop dibk extraction step 
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The protactinium was then backwashed with two successive fractions of 8 N HC1- 
0*1 N HF in a polythene vessel. Ninety to 95 per cent of the protactinium appeared 
in the first fraction and, to maintain a high concentration factor, the second fraction 
was used as the first backwash for the succeeding run. The solvent was finally washed 
with water to remove iron. Results are reported in Tables 7 and 8 from which the 
following main conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) No significant advantage was to be gained by using a packed cdlumn. 

(2) Increasing the height of the solvent column resulted in increased extraction 
efficiency, but not in direct proportion to the height increase. Greater extraction 
was obtained from four cycles through a 68 cm column than from two cycles through 
a 138-cm column. This suggested that a time-dependent equilibrium between 
inextractable and extractable protactinium species might be involved. 

(3) It was desirable to keep the A1: F mole ratio above five for efficient extraction 
of protactinium. An HF concentration of 0*05 N in the hydrochloric acid solution 
of the caustic-soda-leached precipitate appeared to be adequate for the destruction 
of hydrolysed protactinium species. 

(4) A concentration factor of fifty was readily obtainable. 

(5) The efficiency of protactinium back-extraction with 8 N HC1-0 1 N HF was 
generally less than 100 per cent. (There was a possibility of discrepancies in 
protactinium determinations at low levels in the raffinate and at high levels in the 
backwash, and these might give rise to misleading backwash efficiencies.) 

(6) In practice, an overall protactinium recovery of 80-90 per cent would be 
expected for this purification cycle. 

Table 8.—Extraction of protactinium by DIBK: effect of 
COLUMN HEIGHT AND NUMBER OF CYCLES 


Ht. of solvent 
column 
(cm) 


Pa extracted after (%) 


1st cycle 

2nd cycle 

3rd cycle 

4th cycle 

68 

138 

56-4 

73-6 

88-6 

92-8 

95-7 

97*8 


In the laboratory trials of this stage the volume of final product was very small 
and the protactinium was required for further experiments, so that, in general, only 
diluted samples of the final product were available for chemical analysis. In almost 
every case the iron and zirconium content of the diluted samples was below the 
limit of detection. It was therefore impossible to quote decontamination factors 
for these elements. A later experiment provided sufficient product for accurate 
determination of the iron and zirconium content and gave decontamination factors 
of ~7x 10 3 for zirconium and ~6x 10 2 for iron. Further purification can be 
accomplished by a second cycle of DIBK extraction and backwash, which yields a 
product of ~95 per cent chemical purity. 
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A final laboratory test of the process was carried out on a scale of ~10 mg 
protactinium, starting from ethereal sludge and performing each stage in conditions 
approximating as closely as possible to those of the full-scale plant. The main 
features of this test are recorded in Table 9. An overall protactinium recovery of 
67*9 per cent was obtained. 


Table 9.— Results of process trial on a scale of ~ 10 mg protactinium 


Process stage 

Weight or volume 

Pa content 
(mg) 

Ethereal sludge 

7-5 kg 

16-2 

Leach raffinate 

15*91. 

14*3 

Solution of “AlCh 

1*151* 

12*26 

precipitate" 

(increased to 2*51 before 


DIBK stage: 

1st cycle product 

DIBK stage so as to 
provide reasonable volume 
of feed solution) 

50 ml 

11-0 


FULL-SCALE OPERATIONS 

The protactinium recovery process which had been developed in the laboratory 
was not an easy one to apply on the large scale, involving, as it did, several filtration 
steps and also operations with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The process had, 
however, been developed so as to be thoroughly chemically reproducible on the 
large scale, and this has not always been the result when attempts have been made 
to recover protactinium by apparently more elegant techniques.* 4 * 

The stages up to and including dissolution of the carrier precipitate in HC1/HF 
were carried out at the Springfields factory of the U.K.A.E.A. in a combination of 
stainless steel and rubber or plastic-lined plant. The purification and concentration 
by solvent extraction was carried out in specially constructed polythene plant at 
Windscale. The product of this process was transported to A.E.R.E. Harwell where 
it was further concentrated and converted to a state of high chemical purity by anion 
exchange. < 23 > 

In practice, the chemical efficiency of the process anticipated from laboratory- 
scale experience was very closely achieved. From a total of 59-5 tons of sludge 
containing an estimated 172 g protactinium and 11-65 tons uranium, 108-2 g pro¬ 
tactinium and 11-5 tons uranium were recovered in pure form, which represents an 
overall efficiency of 63-0 per cent for protactinium and 99-4 per cent for uranium. 
(The protactinium figures are based on the chemical method of analysis. The a-pulse 
method gives higher figures at all stages and credits the process with the overall 
recovery of 126 g protactinium). 

The principal results of the full-scale operations are summarized in Table 10. 
The product of the process described in this paper consisted of 52-4 1. of 8 N HCI/ 

<«> N. Jackson, F. J. G. Rogers and J. Short. AERE/R-3311 (1960). 
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0*5 N HF containing 108*2 g protactinium, 3*25 g zirconium and 1 *42 g iron. The 
anion exchange step at A.E.R.E. reduced the itapurities to the following; 

A1 Pb Fe Mg Cu Na B Ca Mn 

1500 250 50 20 100 300 400 400 10 p.p.m. with respect to Pa giving 

a final chemical purity of > 99*7 per cent and an a-purity of 99*5±0*5 per cent 


Table 10.—Principle results of ful!l*scale application of the 

PROTACTINIUM RECOVERY PROCESS 




Pa content 






a-pulse 

Fe content 

Zr content 

Process stage 

Wt. or vol. 

(8) 

fig. 

(B) 

(8) 

Ethereal sludge 
Solution of 

59,542 kg 

172-0 

(204-74) 

5s 1-19x10* 

5s 1-49x10* 

carrier preci¬ 
pitate in 
HC1/HF 

15,3861. 

137-2 

(143-65) 

8-55x10* 

1-16x10* 

DISK stage: 

1st cycle product 

38771. 

108*8 


205-5 

205-5 

2nd cycle product 

52-41. 

108-2 

(126-75) 

1-42 

3-25 
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THE NITROUS OXIDE RADIATION DOSIMETER 

G. R. A. Johnson 

Department of Chemistry, Kings College, University of Durham, Newtpstle town Tyne 

(. Received 27 September 1961) ’ 

Abstract— The initial yield of nitrogen from nitrous oxide (l atm, 20° C) irradiated with 
«Co y-rays was Gn* “ 12*8 ±0*4 molecules per 100 eV. The energy absorption was d eter* 
mined by ionization current measurements. Determination of the energy absorbed by die 
Fricke dosimeter gave G>j, » 12*0±0*4. 

The initial C Nl was independent of the pressure of N 2 O between 200 and 760 mm Hg 
and of dose-rate between 0*73 and 3*0 x 10 14 eV ml** 1 min -1 . C N> was not independent of 
total dose but decreased at doses greater than about 2*4 x 10 17 eV ml -1 , having a value of 
9*3 at 2*5 x 10 1 * eV ml -1 . 

The yields of nitrite, formed when the irradiated gas was extracted with sodium 
hydroxide solution, and of oxygen have been determined. 

It has become common practice to use chemical dosimetry to measure the energy 
absorbed in liquids irradiated with ionizing radiation; in particular, the ferrous 
sulphate (Fricke) dosimeter has been generally adopted. While there is no comparable 
accepted chemical dosimeter for gaseous systems, several reactions have been used 
for this purpose. These include the polymerization of acetylene/ 1 * 21 the hydrogen- 
oxygen reaction,<3) the formation of carbon dioxide from carbon monoxide and 
oxygen/ 31 and the decomposition of nitrous oxide/ 41 Of these systems, the latter 
appears to be the most suitable having, according to Hartbck and Dondbs/ 41 most 
of the requirements of an ideal dosimeter. 

A number of determinations of the energy-yields of the radiolysis products from 
nitrous oxide have been reported but considerable differences are found in the values 
obtained by different workers/ 4-121 In view of the possible importance of this 
system as a dosimeter, a redetermination of the energy-yields seemed desirable. 

The products from nitrous oxide, at pressures up to one atmosphere and at room 
temperature, in a glass vessel irradiated with MCo y-rays have been determined as 
a function of the radiation dose. The absorbed energy was measured by two methods: 
(a) ionization current measurements, (b) the Fricke dosimeter. 

111 S. C. Lind, Chemical effects of a-particies and electrons. Chem. Catalogue Co., New 
York (1928). 

<» F. W. Lamps, /. Phys. Chem. 61,1015 (1957). 

(3 > S. C. Lind and D. C. Bardwell, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 51,2751 (1929). 

<4) P. Hartbck and S. Dondes, Nucleonics 14,66 (1956). 

(5 > E. Wourtzbl, Radium, 289 (1919). 

161 G. Gedyb, J. Chem. Soc. 3016 (1931). 

<T> H. Essex and A. D. Kolumran, J. Chem. Phys. 8,450 (1940). 

(8) L. Dolls, Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958, Vol. 20, p. 367. United Nations (1958). 

,w B. P. Burtt and J. F. Kircher, Radiation Research, 9,1 (1959). 

(,# > M. Steinberg, BNL 612 (T-182) (1960). 

(u) F. Moseley and A. E. Truswbll, AERE/R-3078 (1960). 

tl2) J* A. Hearnb and R. W. Hummel, Radiation Research 15, 254 (1961). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

NUnto oxide 

Medical nitrous oxide from a cylinder (British Oxygen Gases) was condensed at -183° C 
in a trap previously evacuated to below 10-* mm Hg. The condensed gas was sublimed into 
another trap, the middle fraction only being collected. Keeping the second trap at —196® C 
the N*0 was pumped, using a three-stage mercury diffusion pump backed by an oil pump, 
until the pressure was below 10*3 nun Hg. The nitrous oxide was then allowed to liquify. 
This freezing, pumping, thawing cycle was repeated several times. By this means nitrous 
oxide was obtained with less than 10~ 3 mole per cent of impurities non-condensable at 
-196° C At all stages mercury vapour was excluded by maintaining two traps at -80° C 
between any mercury (manometers and diffusion pump) and the nitrous oxide. 

Irradiation procedure 

Source A was a lead-shielded *°Co source^) of approximateley 200 c designed to give 
a uniform dose-rate over a specified volume; the irradiations were carried out within this 
volume. Source 5 was approximately 700 c of *°Co shielded by concrete. 

The irradiation vessels (borosilicate glass) were evacuated to below 10 ~ 3 mm Hg then 
filled with nitrous oxide to a known pressure measured by a mercury manometer, three traps 
at —80° C being present between the manometer and the vessel to exclude mercury vapour. 
After filling, the vessels were closed by a stopcock, Apiezon L grease being used. 

Gas analysis 

After irradiation, the nitrous oxide was condensed at -196° C and the non-condensable 
gases transferred to a gas burette by means of a one-stage mercury diffusion pump and 
a Toepler pump. After pressure and volume measurement, the gases were analysed mass- 
spectrometrically. Where necessary, the non-condensable gas present in the nitrous oxide 
before irradiation was measured and allowed for. 


Nitrite analysis 

The irradiated gas was allowed to expand into a previously evacuated bulb of known 
volume. To the sample thus obtained, 0-1N aqueous sodium hydroxide solution was 
added via a break-seal. Nitrite ion was determined spectrophotometrically in the solution 
by means of a-naphthylamine-sulphonilic acid reagent; two procedures were uscd<i 4 * 15) 
identical results being obtained in each case. 

Ionization current measurements 

An ionization chamber was constructed in which the products from nitrous oxide 
could be determined (Fig. 1). It consisted of a cylindrical borosilicate glass vessel, provided 
with a stopcock for filling with gas, tungsten rods (1 mm diameter) being sealed into the 
vessel as electrodes. One electrode passed down the central axis of the cylinder. Four 
rods parallel to this and adjacent to the wall of the cylinder were joined outside of the vessel 
to form the other electrode. The electrodes were soldered to coaxial screened cable,* the 
space between the cable and the vessel being filled with Apiezon “W” wax. The insulation 
between the electrodes was better than lO^fl. 

Voltage was applied to one electrode either from dry batteries (0-500 V) or from a 
stabilized voltage supply (500-2000 V). The other electrode was connected to earth via a 
known high resistance (10*11) and the voltage developed across this was measured on a 
“Vibron” d.c. amplifier (Electronic Instruments Ltd.; Model 33B). Normally, the chamber 
was used with the central electrode positive with respect to the outer electrodes; reversing 
the polarity did not change the value of the saturation current. 

Measurement of absorbed energy by means of ionization current measurements 

The suitability of the vessel as an ionization chamber was investigated by measuring 
the ionization current at different applied voltages. From Fig. 2, which shows measurements 
at three different ggs pressures, it is seen that a good plateau was obtained. As is usual 

(13) J. A. Ghormlby and C. J. Hochanadel, Rev. Sci. Instrum . 22,473 (1951). 

T. Rioo, G. Scholes and J. Weiss, /. Chem . Soc. 1952, 3034. 

<u) B. F. Rider and M. G. Mellon, Industr . Engng. Chem. t Analyt . Ed. 18, 96 (1946). 
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lie nitrous oaideradiationdotimeter 


whan precise measurements of ionization currents ore made, in the saturation region die 
ct reef was set quite independent of the applied voltage.»« The value of die wtoattigfl 
current was obtained by plotting the measured current against the reciprocal of the applied 
voltage and extrapolating the linear portion of the curve to infinite applied voltage. The 
saturation current per unit pressure of the gas was independent of the pressure over die 
range studied (6-0-400-0 mm Hg). 



Fio. 1.—Glass ionization chamber. 



Fto. 2.—Dependence of ionization ament on applied voltage at different 
nitrous oxide pressures. 

•. pressure =*= 368-3 mm. O, pressure = 131 -5 mm. x, pressure = 220-5 mm. 

The saturation current in air was obtained in the same way as that for nitrous oxide. 

J. W. Boao, Radiation Dosimetry (Edited by G. J. Hwe and G. L. Brownell), p. 153. 
Academic Frees, New York (1956). 
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Tte retnredon current measurements gave the ratio of the mean energies required to 
i as ion pair in N*0 and air, WngolWun * 0'944. Using the whie ^\b “ 33*7 eV 
• jo,, pairdT) this gives IT Nj0 - 31 -8 eV per ion pair. A value of - 31-2 eV per 

ion pair has been reported for 5 MeV a-particles.' 1 * 1 _ 

Hie dose rate in NjO (Eg) was calculated from Eg = JW wo electronrott* per min 
where/, the of ion pairs formed per minute, is given by / = COIN/F, where I is 

the im fr"**"" current in amps, N is the Avagadro number and F the Faraday in coulombs 
per mole. 

Measurement of absorbed energy by means of the Fricke dosimeter . 

Under the conditions used, the radiation energy absorbed in the gas is due almost 
entirely to secondary electrons produced by y-ray absorption in the glass vessel wall. The 
energy absorbed in the gas is related to that absorbed in the wall by the Bragg-Gray relation¬ 
ship (cf. reference 19) which gives: 

( 1 ) 

4w«W 


where Et and Ew are the energies absorbed per cm 3 , Z 9 and Z w are the number of electrons 
per cm, and S, and S w are the stopping powers per electron in the gas and the wall respectively. 
The necessary conditions for this to be applicable are:< 19 > (a) the wall thickness must be 
greater than the range of the most energetic secondary electron, (b) the proportion of y-ray 
attenuation in the wall and the gas must be negligible, (c) the secondary electrons must lose 
only a negligible fraction of their energy in crossing the gas, (d) the vessel must be in a 
homogenous radiation field. 

The experimental arrangements were adopted to fulfill these conditions as far as 
possible. The vessel was constructed of glass about 2 mm thick and was cylindrical in 
shape, the internal diameter being 1 *5 cm. The length of the vessel was varied from 5 to 
10 cm. The radiations were carried out in a homogenous field (Source A —see experimental 
section). Furthermore, the yield was directly proportional to gas pressure over the range 
200-760 mm Hg, showing condition (c) to hold. 

Since for *°Co y-rays and materials of low atomic number the energy absorption is 
proportional to atomic number, the energy absorbed in the vessel wall (Ew) was assumed to 
be given by: 



( 2 ) 


where E s is the energy absorbed per ml in a Fricke dosimeter solution inside the vessel and 
Z f is the number of electrons per ml in this solution. However, this assumption is not 
strictly correct since the measured energy in the Fricke dosimeter is the average energy 
absorbed over the whole volume of the solution whereas we require the energy absorbed in 
the vessel wall when a gas is present. Attenuation of the radiation by the solution will result 
in the apparent value of 2?*, calculated according to equation (2), being smaller than Jhe 
real value of E w . On the other hand, scattering by the solution will make the apparent value 
greater than the real value. It is extremely difficult to make an allowance for the error 
introduced by these two effects and, for the present purposes, it has been assumed that 
equation (2) is valid. 

From equations (1) and (2) we obtain: 


£ *" jB z^“ 1 ‘ 76x10 “ 3£ ' (3) 

fkom which the energy absorbed in the gas can be obtained. The value of the stopping 
power ratio is not known but a value calculated from an empirical relationship between 
•topping power and atomic number**®) indicates that S § IS W is not greater than 1-04 and, 
for the present purposes, it has been assumed to be unity. 


tl7) W. B. Rhd and H. E. Johns, Radiation Res . 14,1 (1961). 

(») W. Rjezler and A. Rudloff, Arm . Phys. 15,224 (1955). 

0,1 F. W. Spins, Radiation Dosimetry (Edited by G. J. Hine and G. L. Brownell), p. 23. 

Academic Press, New York (1956). 
t2W N. A. Basly and G. C. Brown, Radiation Res. 11, 745 (1959). 
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'' RESULTS 

Nitrogen formation 

fhe yiddf of nitrogen ait plotted against total radiation dose in Fig. 3. There 
is good agreement between values based on ionization current measurements and on 
Fricke dosimetry, mean G Vl values of 12-8±0-4 and 12-0±0-4 being obtained 
respectively. Hie initial G Nj is independent of dose-rate over the range used (7-3 x 10t3 
to 3-OX 10 14 eV ml -1 min -1 ) and of the pressure of nitrous oxide between 200 and 

760 mm.* ' " , 

The yields of nitrogen from nitrous oxide irradiated in the ionization chamber . 
were linear with dose up to the highest dose used (6-2x IQ 17 eV ml” 1 ); however, in 
the experiments using the vessel calibrated by the Fricke dosimeter, a decrease in 
G Sl was apparent when the dose exceeded 2-4x 10 17 eV ml -1 . The results are given 
in Table 1, together with values obtained in a further series of experiments in which ... 
a higher dose-rate (5-6 x 10 14 eV ml -1 min' 1 ) was used. In the latter experiments . 
an annular vessel (volume = 400 ml), which fitted closely around source B, was used. 
The dose-rate in this vessel was calculated from the initial nitrogen yield, assuming 
G N2 = 12-8. 


Table 1. —Irradiation of N 2 0 at 760 mm and 20 s C. Dependence of the 

YIELDS OF NITROGEN AND OXYGEN ON TOTAL RADIATION DOSE 


Dose rate 
(eVml' 1 
min-txlO' 14 ) 

Total dose 

(eV 

ml-ix 10-n) 

Yield of N 2 
(mole 
ml -1 xl0») 

Gn 2 

(molecules/ 

100 eV) 

I'll 1 

2-90 

0-77 

1-51 

11*8 

0-194 

2*90 

1-81 

3-52 

11 -7 

0-187 

2-90 

218 

4-23 

11-6 

0-172 

2*40 

2-41 

4-98 

12-3 

— 

2*90 

2-62 

4-95 

11-3 

0-190 

2-90 

2-64 

5 00 

11-35 

0-188 

2*40 

9-50 

16-12 

10-1 

0-153 

5-60 

4-18 

7-40 

10-6 

— 

5-60 

5-20 

9-10 

10-5 

0192 

5-60 

5-34 

8-95 

10-1 

0-209 

5-60 

22-10 

34-2 

9-3 

0-098 


Oxygen formation 

The values obtained for the ratio of the yields of oxygen and nitrogen, O 2 /N 2 , 
at different total doses are given in Table 1. The O 2 /N 2 ratio was constant and 
equal to 0*19^:0*01 at doses up to 5x 10 17 eV ml' 1 but lower values were obtained 
at higher doses, a value O 2 /N 2 = 0-098 being observed at the highest dose used. 

* It was reported in a note 1 * 11 that very high Got values were obtained when N 2 0 was 
irradiated at low pressures with a 200 kV X-ray set and it was thought that a chain-reaction 
must occur under tbese conditions. It has since been found that the high conversions of 
N 2 O in fact resulted nmn the existence of an a.c. field from the X-ray tube, in the position 
where the vessels were irradiated, which presumably produced a discharge in the gas leading 
to chemical change. The effect disappeared when an earthed gauze screen was placed 
around the vessel during irradiation. An extensive decomposition of nitrous oxide, qualita¬ 
tively similar to the radiation-induced decomposition, was found to occur when the gas was 
subjected to a mains-frequency (50 c/s) field of about 300 V cm -1 mm Kg' 1 . 

lw Q. R. A. Johnson, Proc. Chem . Sac. 213 (1960). 
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Nitrate formation 

Nitrite was found when the irradiated gas was extracted with 0*1 N sodium 
hydroxide.The nitrite obtained at total doses up to 6x 10 17 eV ml~i are plotted 
against total dose in Fig. 4. The yield was linear with dose in this region and cor¬ 
responded to G NO j = 2-3±0-2. 



Total dose 
(eVml-ixl0>7) 

Fio. 3-IrradiaUon of nitrous oxide. Dependence of N 2 yield on total dose. 
O, dose rate measured by ionization current method = 7-3 xl 0 » 

C , V “** Z n ~’ pressu j* ~ 76 9 Hg, vessel volume = 40 ml. 

ate mcas < i l f5 d by Fncke dosimeter = 2*9 x 10“ eV ml“i 
min , pressure « 760 nun, vessel volume « 70 ml 

•’ rate measured by Fricke dosimeter * 2 4 x lttu e v 
mm-i, pressure- 760 mm, vessel volume- 58 ml 
u, dose rate measured by Fricke dosimeter — 1-21 xion eV ml- 1 
nun~*, pressure = 380 mm, vessel volume^ 58 ml! 

_° 8 f™ te mcas |^ 1 by Fncke dosimeter - 65 x 10“ C V ml~» 
nun , pressure — 200 mm, vessel volume = 58 ml. 

i21i °* R> A ' JoHNSON and G. A. Salmon, /. Phys. Chem. 65, 177 (1961). 




Total dose 
eV ml' 1 xlQ-i* 


Flo. 4.—Irradiation of nitrous oxide at 760 nun Hg and 20° C. Dependence of 
nitrite ion yield on total radiation dose. 

Dose rate = 2*9 x 10 14 eV ml -1 min -1 . 


DISCUSSION 

Values of the initial G N2 based on ionization current measurements and on 
Fricke dosimetry were 12 - 8 ± 0-4 and 12-0±0-4 respectively. The small discrepancy 
between these values may well be due to the uncertainties, involved in calculating 
the dose-rate in the gas from dose-rate in solutions, which have been mentioned in 
the experimental section. It is therefore considered that the figure based on ionization 
current measurements is more likely to be correct. 

At conversions of N 2 0 as low as 0*04 per cent (total dose = 2-4 x 10 17 eV ml" 1 ) 
a fall-off in G N2 from the initial value was observed (Table 1); thus <7 N2 decreased 
from the initial value of 12-8 to a value of 9-3 at a dose of 2-2 x 10 18 eV ml" 1 . This 
is in agreement with Steinberg< 10 > who, using dose-rates and gas pressures ap¬ 
proximately twice those used in the present work, obtained values of G N2 = 12*1, 
10-5,9-2,8*0 and 6-9 at total doses of 2x 10 1 *, 2x 10 17 ,2x 10 18 ,2x 10» and 2x 10» 
eV ml -1 respectively. Hearne and Hummel< 12 > obtained an initial G Nl = 11*0±0*4 
and state that the yield is not linear with dose above 5xl0 17 eV ml -1 . The initial 
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Cjjj fo und in the present work is in reasonable agreement with that of Burtt and 
Kjxcher* 9 ' who found G N2 = 11 •!. The lower values of Gn 2 ~ 9*7 and 9*4 reported 
by Hartbck and Dondes< 4 > and Moseley and Truswell * 111 are apparently not 
initial values. 

In the io nizati on chamber experiments the yield of nitrogen was linear with 
dose up to the hi ghes t dose used, 6 - 2x 10 17 eV ml -1 , i.e., up to a dose more than 
twice that at which a fall-off in the value of G N2 was apparent in the other experiments 
desc ribe d above. The dose-rate used in the ionization chamber experiments 
(7*3 XlO 13 eV ml -1 ) was somewhat lower than the dose-rate (•< 3x 10 14 eV ml -1 
min -1 ) used in the other experiments and it is possible that the different behaviour 
may be due this. 

Assuming that the primary products are N 2 , 0 2 and NO and that the reaction 

2N0+0 2 -+ 2N0 2 (1) 

occurs as a trap reaction under the conditions used in the analysis,< 9 > the measured 
yield of oxygen (G 02 ““ ,urtd ) will be less than the actual yield (G 02 * e, “ 1 ). Representing 
the radiation-induced decomposition: 

N 2 0-a N 2 +b 0 2 +c NO (2) 

we have 2a =» 4 b+c. Since G N3 = a = 12-8 and G 02 mauand — b—\ c = 2-4 we have 
Go*** = 5*1 and G NO = 5-4. This calculated value of G NO is slightly higher than 
the value G NO = 4-6±0-4 derived from the measured G NQ2 — = 2-3db0-2 by assuming 
that reaction (1) proceeds quantitatively in solution and that the N0 2 formed leads 
to nitrite according to 2N0 2 +20H _ -»N 0 2 - +N 03 - -|-H 2 0 . 

The yields of oxygen previously reported* 4 ' 9 * 12 > are lower than the value 
Q^ttAvi _ g.j obtained in the present work. It is suggested that the lower values 
may be attributable to either the analytical procedures used, or, in some cases, to the 
fact that the dose has been in excess of that required to give the initial yield. 

The nitrous oxide system appears to be of value as a dosimeter but caution must 
be exercised in its use. It is clear that it is preferable to measure the nitrogen rather 
than the other products since it is formed with a higher yield and its determination is 
less subject to analytical difficulties. Care must be taken to ensure that the initial 
yield is measured if the energy absorption is calculated from the value G N2 = 12*8. 
For the measurement of low total doses (up to 2 x 10 17 eV ml -1 ) determination of 
nitrite ion as described may prove to be convenient since the method is sensitive and 
avoids gas analysis. 

Acknowledgement —I thank Professor J. J. Webs for his encouragement. The mass spectro- 
metric analysis were carried out by Mr. P. Kelly. 
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THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF TRIMERIC 
PHOSPHONITRILIC BROMIDE 

P. de Santis, E. Giguo and A. Ripamonti 
I stituto Chimieo, Centro di Studio per la Chimica Fiaictf, 
del Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, University of Naples 

(Received 19 July 1961) 

Abstract—The results of an X-ray two-dimensional analysis of the crystal structure of 
trimeric phosphonitrilic bromide are reported. 

The compound is isomorphous with trimeric phosphonitrilic chloride, as found by Bode. 
The refinement of the structure has been carried out by means of Fourier differential 
synthesis on the projections (100) and (001). On the basis of the results obtained the most 
important aspects of the molecular geometry are discussed with reference to the other 
phosphonitrilic halides thus far investigated. 

Recent X-ray studies on the structure of cyclic phosphonitrilic halide polymers 
provide strong evidence that P-N bond lengths and NPN and PNP bond angles as 
well as the molecular conformations of these molecules vary with the nature of the 
substituent groups attached to the phosphorus atoms, and with the size of the ring. 

Previously reported results**) of an X-ray three dimensional analysis of trimeric 
phosphonitrilic chloride carried out in our laboratory, have shown that the (PN) 3 
ring has a slight chair conformation and that the P-N bond lengths are considerably 
shorter than those derived for this compound by Brockway and Bright*** on the 
basis of electron diffraction data. 

Ketelaar and De Vries* 3 * in an X-ray diffraction study of tetrameric phos¬ 
phonitrilic chloride have found an average P-N bond length of 1 *67 A and a puckered 
ring conformation. This structure which cannot be considered very accurate has been 
refined by Miss A. Vos (private communication). The bond distances are considerably 
shorter than those of Ketelaar. Recently McGeachin and Tromans* 4) have found 
in tetrameric phosphonitrilic fluoride a molecular symmetry D^ h with values of PN 
bond length of 1 -51 A and PNP and NPN bond angles of 147° and 123 s respectively. 
On the other hand the results of an X-ray two-dimensional analysis of tetrameric 
phosphonitrilic dimethylamide carried out by Bullen* 5 * show that the (PN).* ring 
has a P-N bond length of 1 *59 A and NPN and PNP bond angles of 121° and 129° 
respectively and a puckered conformation different from that found by Ketelaar 
and de Vries* 3 ) for (NPCla)*. 

Furthermore an investigation of the molecular conformation of linear poly- 
phosphonitrilic chloride,< 6 > carried out in our laboratory, has led to the conclusion 
that the P-N bond lengths and the PNP and NPN bond angles of backbone chain 
should be significantly different from those found for (NPCl 2 ) 3 . 

<» F. Pompa and A. Ripamonti, Rlc. Scl. 29, 1516 (1959); E. Gigud, Ibid. 30, 721 (1960). 
<2) L. O. Brockway and W. M. Bright, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 65, 1551 (1943). 

(3) J. A. A. Ketelaar and T. A. De Vries, Rec. Trav. Chim. 58,1081 (1939). 

(4) H. McD, McGeachin and F. R. Tromans, Chem. Industr. 1131 (1960). 

(5 ' G. J. Bullen, Proc. Chem. Soc , 425 (1960). 

(<> E. Gkjuo, F. Pompa and A. Ripamonti, /. Polymer Sci. In press. (1962). 
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BodbW was the first to investigate the crystal structure of trimeric phosphonitrilic 
bromide, but was not able to localize the nitrogen atoms on the Fourier projection. 
The bond an gles and bond lengths were derived from the parameters of the Br and 
P a toms, assuming a planar (PN)3 ring on the basis of the data obtained by Brockway 
and Bright for (NPCl^* 

In order to obtain a clear picture on the molecular structure of phosphonitrilic 
hpUd»« it appeared to us advisable to reconsider the earlier work. A preliminary 
account of an accurate X-ray structure determination of trimeric phosphonitrilic 
bromide will therefore be given here. 

DETERMINATION OF THE STRUCTURE 

Crystals suitable for X-ray analysis were prepared by slow evaporation of 
solutions of trimeric phosphonitrilic bromide in benzene. 

Since the compound sublimes slowly at room temperature the X-ray photographs 
were taken using crystals enclosed in sealed thin-walled glass capillaries. 

The unit cell dimensions determined from measurements on oscillation and 
precession photographs, are; a = 6 - 63 (±0-01) A: b = 13*36 (±0*02) A: c = 14*43 
(±0*02) A: in good agreement with those found by Bode.< 7 > 

The orthorhombic unit cell contains four molecules, corresponding to a calculated 
density of 3*18 g cm -3 . 

The reflexions Okl and hkO were recorded on Weissenberg photographs using 
CuXix radiation with a multiple film technique. In this way 83 per cent of the Okl 
and 65 per cent of the hkO reflexions were recorded up to a value of (sin 0)/A of 0*64 
and 0*60 respectively. All the intensities were estimated visually with the aid of a 
calibrated scale and corrected in the usual way for Lorentz and polarization factors. 
Since the size of our crystals was very small, it was not considered necessary to make 
a correction for absorption. 

The systematic absences in the reflexions and the absence of a piezoelectric effect 
indicate a very close similarity with the trimeric phosphonitrilic chloride which is 
orthorhombic with: (8) 

a = 6*17 A: b= 12*91 A: c = 14 03 A: 
space group Z)jJ, Z — 4. 

Therefore for the first stage of the structure determination, it seemed reasonable 
to assume for the phosphorus atoms and nitrogen atoms the same co-ordinates as 
established for (NPCfe)}. The co-ordinates of the bromine atoms were derived from 
those of the chlorine atoms assuming a P-Br bond lengths of 2*2 A. 

The atomic parameters were then refined by means of several two dimensional 
Fourier differential synthesis on the projections (100) and (001), using the Shiono’s 
programmes for an IBM 650 electronic computer.* 9 ) 

When the refinement gave no further improvement, the reliability factor 

„ 

' Efcd 

was 0*21 and 0*17 for the F olc fs and F Ajto ’s respectively, using a mean isotropic 
temperature factor exp [—3*0 (sin 9/X) 2 ]. 

<7> H. Bode, Angew. Chem. 61, 438 (1949); Structure Reports, Vol. 12, p. 227 (1949). 

N. V. A. Oosthoek's Uitgevers Mij, Utrecht (1952). 

<*> E. Qpoluni, F. Pompa and A. Ripamonti, Ric . Sci. 28, 2055 (1958). 

**) R. Sriono, IBM 650 program for differential Fourier Synthesis in X-ray crystal structure 
analysis. Technical Report No. 2. University of Pitsburgh (1957). , 
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The Fourier projections of the electron density on (100) and (001) are shown in 
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Fio. 1.—Projection of the electron density along (100). Contour are at 6, 8,11, 16, 
21 , 26... exA~ 2 . The lowest contour line is broken. 


Fto. 2.—Projection of the electron density along (001). Contours are at 12,16*5,21, 
30, 39... exA“ 2 The lowest contour line is broken. 
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Ta bl e 1 lists the co-ordinates of the atoms contained in the asymmetric unit 
structure expressed as fractions of unit cell edges. The labelling of the atoms 
indicated in Fig. 3. The atoms N h Pi, Bri and Br 2 lie on a minor plane. 

Tabu 1. 



Fiq. 3. Trimeric phosphonitriiic bromide, showing the numbering system used. 


DISCUSSION OF THE STRUCTURE 

A drawing of the umt cell showing the molecular packing and the closest inter- 
molecular contacts is reported in Fig. 4. 

Intermoleculaf distances correspond to normal Van der Waals interactions. 

of tbo bond lengths and bond angles calculated from the co-ordinates 
of Table 1, are shown in Table 2. 
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At thi* stage of the refinement the accuracy is not very high, but it is sufficient •*;: 
to show the most important aspects of the molecular geometry. 



Fig. 4.—Drawing of the unit cell, showing the molecular packing and the closest 

intermolecular contacts. 


Table 2. 


NTH —1-51 A 

n 2 / Pi S Nj - nr 

P 2 Ni Pj — 126° 

NTP2 - 1 -53 A 

NTPT - 1-54 A 

Ni^N 2 =116° 

/\ 

Pi N 2 P 2 =122° 

Pi Bri = 2-08 A 

PTE" 2 -2-14 A 

Bri^ Br 2 = 103° 

FTBri =2-22 A 

Brj ^ Br 4 = 102° 

P 2 Br 4 =2-20 A 



The best plane of the (PN )3 ring calculated by the least-squares method* using 
the atomic co-ordinates of Table 1, is defined by the equation: 

—0*326 x-f(M40 z+1 =0 

the distance from this plane to the origin of the unit cell being 2*82 A. The mean 
deviations of the nitrogen and phosphorus atoms from this plane is small (0*05 A). 
However, since the nitrogen atoms lie above and the phosphorus atoms systematically 
below the best plane, the molecular ring has a slight chair conformation similar to 
that found for trimeric phosphonitrilic chloride. 
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This might be u an evidenoe dial the deviation from a planar structure 
which appears to be systematic for the trimeric phosphonitrilic ring is not produced 
by the crystal forces as suggested by Wilson and Cakroll< 10) for the trimeric 
phosphonitrilic chloride. 

The mean P—N bond length of 1-53 A is smaller than that reported by Bode< 7 > 
(1 *58 A) and the average values of PNP and NPN angles are significantly different. 
A comparison with (NPCl 2)3 again emphasizes the influence of the substituents on 
the phosphorus atoms on bond lengths and bond angles in the ring. Finally it ma y 
be noted that the bond angles on the nitrogen atoms of the molecular ring in all the 
compounds of the series thus far investigated are significantly larger than those on 
the phosphorus atoms. 

In view of the important theoretical implications involved in the above mentioned 
effects, the three-dimensional refinement, in progress, of the structure of trimeric 
phosphonitrilic bromide can be of particular interest. 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor A. M. Liquori 
for his interest and very helpful discussions, and to Dr. R. A. Shaw for the supply of trimeric 
phosonitrilic bromide. 

This work has been financially supported by the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche. 

(,w A. Wilson and D. F. Carroll, J. Chem. Soc. 2548 (1960). 
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INFkA-RED SPECTRA OF SEVERAL SALTS OF : ' 
ACIDIC ORGANOPHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS* 

J. R, Ferraro »> 

Chemistry Division, Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

{Received 13 October 1961; in revised form 10 November 1961) 

Abstract— The infra-red spectra of several sodium salts of acidic organophosphorus com¬ 
pounds (GO) 2 PO(OH), (GO)GTO(OH)t are discussed. It is observed that the salt spectra . > 
are sharper than the add spectra. The phosphoryl absorption (P -* O) in the adds is replaced 
by two new peaks—the POO" asymmetric vibration (1210*1283 cm - 0. which is at a higher 
ftequency when the G group is aryl, and the POO - symmetric vibration (which appears to 
remain constant for the phosphates at about 1100 cm -1 )- The position of the POO" 
asymmetric vibration for the salts of p-substituted aryl phosphoric acids appears to shift 
to higher frequency as the Hammett function o p decreases. In the aryl phosphoric acids and 
the aryl hydrogen phosphorates, the region of about 960*1000 cm -1 attributed to the 
[P-Ofaryl vibration disappears on salt formation, and a new region at 900*930 cm" 1 
appears. 

In the alkali, alkaline earth, Co(II) and Sc(UI) salts of bis-(2-ethylhexyl)-phosphoric 
acid, there appears to be a trend toward lower values of A (where A is Vp^- asymmetric 
-Vpo*- symmetric) as </> (charge/ionic radii) increases. 

In the course of previous investigations* 1 * it was necessary to prepare the sodium 
salts of several acidic organophosphorus compounds [(GO) 2 PO(OH) and 
(GOXG')PO(OH)] as an aid in identifying the phosphoryl asymmetric stretching 
vibration (P O). The purpose of this paper is to discuss the infra-red spectra of 
these salts, which are presumed to be new. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The salts were prepared from the acids by titration of an alcoholic solution with 0*1 N 
base to a phenolphthalcin end point. (The acids (> 99 per cent purity) were prepared and 
purified as described in a previous publication* 1 * 2) and their infra-red spectra reported.)* 1 * 2) 
The solutions were evaporated slowly and the salts filtered off. Several of these salts were 
also prepared using a Precision-Dow titrimeter. Both methods gave identical products. 
Sodium phenyl phosphinate was prepared from phenyl phosphinic acid (4>HPOOH), 
obtained from Victor Chem. Works (m.p. 81° C; equivalent weight 142). Sodium di -p- 
nitrophenyl phosphate was prepared from di-p-nitrophenyl phosphoric acid ; , obtained from 
the Aldrich Chem. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The infra-red spectra were obtained with a Beckman infra-red-4 spectrophotometer. 
The spectra were made on KBr disks and Nujol mulls for checks. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
t G can be aryl, alkyl or mixed alkyi-aryl or a substituted variant thereof. 

(1) D. F. Pbppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg . Nucl Chem. 16,246 (1961). 
* J) D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /, Inorg, Nucl . Chem. 12, 60 (1959). 
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DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 

As Jus be en previously indicated 11 * in forming the salts of acidic organophosphorus 
co m p ou nds , the expectation is to observe two new frequencies corresponding to the 
POO" asy mme tric and POO" symmetric absorption. The original P-'O absorp¬ 
tion, present in the add, is no longer to be found, for in the salt, the oxygens are 
indistinguishable (analogous to the situation in salts of monocarboxylic adds). It is 
observed from the spectra of these salts that the original P^O absorption has 
disappeared, and is replaced by two peaks corresponding to the POO - asymmetric 
and symmetric absorption. In Figs. 1-2 the spectra of two of the acids and their 
sodium salts in the region 1000-1300 cm -1 are compared. The spectra in this region 
of the other acids and their salts are similar and therefore have been omitted. The 



NoDp-TP 
(Nujol Mull) 


HDp-TP 
(Nujol Mull) 


Fto. 1. Infra-red spectra of bis-0»-tolyl)-phosphoric acid and its sodium salt in 
the 1000-1300 cm -1 region. 

asymmetric vibration is located anywhere from 1210-1283 cm -1 , and is at higher 
frequency when the G group is aryl. The symmetric vibration in the sodium salts of 
the phosphoric adds remains fairly constant at about 1100 cm -1 . In the salts of the 
hydrogen phosphonates, this vibration appears to vary over a larger range. StimsonOI 
found that the COO - symmetric vibration also remained fairly constant in the salts 
of substituted benzoic acids. Both (POO - ) peaks are strong and sharp as compared 
to the rather broad P O peaks in the add. In general, r the*salt spectra are sharper 

w M. SriMSON, /. Chem. Phys. 22, 1942 (1954). 



Infra-red spectra of several salts of acidic orgsaophotphona compounds 4f7 

1 r. , , 

>^fln the add spectra. This can be a consequence of the hydrogen bonding dusting 
in the adds, which tends to broaden die phosphorus associated vibrations. In the 
salt spectra, thebonded OH regions disappear as expected. Other regions of absorp¬ 
tion in the spectra of these salts are the — CH stretching vibrations occurring at 
about 2800-3100 cm -1 ; the —C = C— skeletal in-plane vibrations in the aryl rings 
at about 1500-1600 cm -1 ; the — CH bending mode in alkyl groups at about 
1350-1480 cm **; and the out-of-plane —C-H vibrations in the aryl groups at about 
700-840 cm -1 . 



Fio. 2.—Infra-red spectra of bis<p-isopropylphenyl)-phosphoric add and its 
sodium salt in the 1000-1300 cm -1 region. 

The POO~ asymmetric and symmetric absorptions in the sodium salts prepared 
from fourteen organophosphoric acids and three hydrogen organophosphonates are 
recorded in Table 1. It is observed that the difference between these absorptions is 
greater where G is aryl than where G is alkyl, and must be related in part to the 
electronegativity of the G group. Fig. 3 illustrates the plot for the sodium salts of 
p-substituted aryl phosphoric acids (Hammett <r p functions vs. POO" asymmetric 
vibrations), and it is observed that the POO” asymmetric vibration shifts to higher 
frequency as the o p function decreases. 

Bellamy'*) has called attention to the observation that in two aryl phosphoric 
acids the absorption at about 1000 cm -1 vanishes on salt formation or is much 
reduced in intensity. This band is presumably the [P-0]-aryl vibration. From this 

(4> L. J. IfeLLAMY and L. Beecher, /. Chem. Soc. 728 (1953). 
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Tamle 1,—The POO" asymmetric and symmetric absorptions in tub 

IODKAI SALTS OF ACIDIC OROANOPHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 



v (cm - ') 




POO" 

POO- 




asymmetric 

symmetric 

A 

Nature of 

Sodium salt of phosphoric acids 

a) 

(2) 

(1-2) 

O group 

/M*opropylphenyl 

1282 

1105 

175 

Aryl 

p-tolyl 

1282 

1105 

177 

Aryl 

Phenyl 

1278 

1110 

168 

Aryl 

p-phenylphenyl 

1277 

1102 

175 

Aryl 

p-(l, 1,3,3-tetramethylbutyI)phenyl 

1283 

1108 

175 

Aryl 

/7-naphthyl 

1273 

1102 

171 

Aryl 

Phenylethyl 

1270 

1110 

160 

Alkyl 

o-tolyl 

1250 

1100 

150 

Aryl 

Cyclohexyl 

1250 

1105 

145 

Alkyl 

p-nitrophenyl 

1235 

1090 

145 

Aryl 

Ethylhexyl 

1243 

1100 

143 

Alkyl 

Butoxyethyl 

1250 

1115 

135 

Alkyl 

y-phenyl propyl 

1240 

1095 

145 

Alkyl 

Butyl 

1220 

1070 

ISO 

Alkyl 

Sodium salt of hydrogen 





phosponates 





Phenyl phenyl 

1240 

1065 

175 

Aryl 

Benzyl phenyl 

1245 

1074 

171 

Aryl 

Butyl butyl 

1210 

1090 

120 

Alkyl 


T 


as 

0.6 


■p- nitrophsoyt 


b 

I- 

l- 

ui 

z 

z 

< 


0.4h 


0.2 b 


Ob 


- 0.2 


*-—0-napthyl 

^p-phsnylphseyl 

—phenyl 

- p-isopropyl phenyl 
"p-tolyl 


-0.4 


1300 


-L 


1250 


cm" 


1200 


1100 


Ro. 3,—The POO "(asymmetric) frequency of several para-substituted aryl 
phosphoric acids vs. the Hammett Op fiinction. 
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spectra of several salts ofaddicarsanophasphonis compounds " 
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study* Hi* observed that this is a general behaviour to the salts of the aryl phosphoric 
acids and may be general to all salts containing an [P-0]-aryl link. The band in 
the 960-1000'cm rl region disappears on salt formation, and is replaced by a new 
band at 900-930 cm " t. In some cases, the new band is very sharp and intense. If the ' 
new peak is still associated with the [P-0]-aryl vibration, it would represent a 
we akening of this bond and a consequential shift toward lower frequencies. With the 
salts of the aikyl phosphoric acids, the region between 1000-1050 cm't.is apparently 
maintained, although sharpened up, and several fine peaks replace the one very 
strong broad peak present in the acid. Sodium phenyl phenylphosphonate, having 
one [P-0]-aryl group, behaves very much like the aryl phosphoric adds in losing the 
absorption in the 960-1000 cm -1 region on salt formation with new absorptions 
occurring at lower frequency. Sodium benzyl phenylphosphonate and sodium phenyl 
phosphinate (^HPOONa), lacking the [P-0]-aryl group fail to demonstrate a shift 
to lower frequency on salt formation. This lends support to the supposition that the 
absorption in the 960-1000 cm -1 region in the adds is associated with the [P-OJ-aryl 
group. Figs. 4-5 illustrate the comparison between the add and salt spectra in the 
region 800-1200 cm -1 . 



Fto. 4.—Infra-red spectra of Bis-[(p-l, 1,3,3-tetramethylbutyl)phenyl]-pho8phoric 
add and its sodium salt in the 800-1200 cm -1 region. 

* 

The cation effect on the POO - asymmetric and symmetric vibrations of the salts 
of bis-C2-ethylhexyl)-phosphoric and bis-(l, 1,3,3-tetramethylbutyl)-phosphoric adds 
was investigated. The alkali and alkaline earth salts of these adds were prepared and 
their infra-red spectra obtained. The spectra of die salts Co(en) 3 (DEHP )3 and 
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Fto. 6, Cation effect on the POO" asymmetric and symmetric frequencies for 
various salts of bis-(2-ethylhcxyl)-pho8phoric a dd 
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Sc(DEHP) 3 were reported in a previous publication.! 5 * The tabulated results appear 
In Table 2. Fig. 6 illustrates a plot of charge/ionic radii (<f>) versus A (where A is 
- V*_ (tyB1Mtlic) ]), for various salts of bis-(2-ethylhexyl)-phosphoric 
add . Generally there appears to be a trend toward lower values of A as the value 
of <f> increases (and roughly as the electronegativity of the metal increases). These 
relationships appear to hold for the salts of organophosphoric acids of high ionic 
character, such as those presented in Fig. 6. Where a high degree of covalency is 
introduced in the metal to phosphate bond, the position of (Mymmetrie) _ appears 
to shift toward higher frequency. < 5 > In addition, in the complexes involving metals 
with high charge (e.g. Th 4+ , Zr 4+ , Hf 4+ , etc.) there is a strong tendency to form 
polymeric complexes, and this would affect the absorption in this region. < 5 > 

Comparative results with the salts of the carboxylic acids are available. 
Kagarise* 6 * has found for the salts of monocarboxylic acids that the COO - asym¬ 
metric frequency increases as the electronegativity of the metal increases. Stimson< 5 > 
found a tendency for the COO~ asymmetric frequency, in salts of substituted benzoic 
adds, to increase as the electronegativity of the cation decreased. 

Acknowledgement—The author wishes to thank Mr. G. W. Mason of Argonne Na tional 
Laboratory for purifying the acids from which these salts were prepared. 

<** D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 10, 275 (1959) 
<«) R. E. Kaoarbb, /. Phys . Chem . 59,271 (1955). 
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infra-red spectra and vibration assignment 

OF PHOSPHONITRILIC HALIDES—I 

TRIMERIC PHOSPHONITRILIC CHLORIDE 

S. Caufanct " , 

Istituto Chimico, Via Mezzocannone, 4, Napoli, Italy 

(Received 19 July 1961) 

Abatnct—The infra-red spectra of (NPC1 j)j, have been measured in the vapour phase, in 
jfll nfinn and in KBr pellets, between 3000 and 300 cm -1 . 

Using the Raman spectra given in the literature, a new vibrational assignment is given 
on the *» «'» of a Du, molecular symmetry. 

The alig nment of the infra-red active modes is confirmed from the measurement of 
their dichroic ratios in the crystal. 


Despite the considerable amount of work recently published on the crystal structure^ 
and on the electronic configuration < 2 > of the trimeric phosphonitrilic halides, their 
molecular spectra have received until now relatively limited attention. 

The Raman and infra-red spectra of (NPF 2 )j were recently reported by Becher 
and Seel. (3) The Raman spectrum of (NPC^h was investigated some years ago by 
Fiequelmont, Maoat and Ochs< 4 > and later by Daasch.< s> The latter also determined 
the infra-red spectrum in solution and proposed a partial assignment assuming a 
planar structure with D ih symmetry. Scattered information are also available in 
the literature on the infra-red spectra of the mixed chloro-bromo^) and chloro-fluoro^ 
halides, but they are generally of a qualitative nature and limited to the identification 
of the ring frequency at about 1300 cm -1 . 

A systematic study of the spectra of the phosphonitrilic halides in the different 
states of aggregation has therefore been undertaken with the hope of obtaining a 
more complete and satisfactory picture of the normal modes of vibration of this 
interesting class of inorganic compounds. 

In this first paper we will report on the vibrational assignment of (NPCljfo. 
A detailed analysis of the crystal spectrum in polarized light will be published shortly. 
We shall however, whenever necessary, make use of the results of the polarization 
measurements in die discussion of the vibrational assignment, because they are often 
the only available criteria of choice, the rotational envelope of the vapour bands 
not being resolved. 

(1> L. O. Brockway and W. M. Bright, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 65, 1551 (1943); A. Wilson 
and D. F. Carrol, Chem. & Ind. 1558 (1958); E. Qpollini, F. Pompa and 
A. Ripamonti, Ric. Sci. 28, 2055 (1958). 

<2> D. P. Craig and N. L. Paddock, Nature, Lond. 181, 1052 (1958); M. J. S. Dewar, 
E. A. C. Lucken and M. A. Whitehead, J. Chem. Soc. 2423 (1960). 

(1> H. J. Becher and F. Seel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 305, 148 (1960). 

I4> A. Fiequelmont, M. Maoat and L. Ochs, C.R. Acad. Sd., Paris 206, 1900 (1939). 
t5) L. W. Daasch, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,3403 (1954). 

(<> R. G. Rice, L. W. Daasch, J. R. Holden and E. J. Kohn, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 5,190 
(1958). 

(T) A. C. Chapman, D. H. Paine, H. T. Searle, D. R. Smith and R. F. M. White, J. Chem. 
Soc. 1768 (1961). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Tbe pbotpfaonitrilic chloride trimer used was kindly supplied by the Albright and 
Wilson Co. and purified by several crystallizations from benzene. 

The spectra were obtained in the vapour phase, in KBr pellets as well as in solution 
(CSi) with the aid of a Perkin Elmer double beam spectrograph model .13 C equipped with 
NaQ, KBr and KRS-5 optics. 

The vapour phase spectra were obtained by using a cell of 9 cm path, electrically heated 
to a temperature of about 150° C. The observed frequencies, together with the Raman 
data taken from the literature are collected in Table 1. 

Tabu 1.— Infra-red and raman spectra of (NPC1 2 ) 3 
Infra-red Raman 


Vapour Solid Reference (S) Reference (4) 


33 6 m 

340 m 

100 vw P 
162 (4) dp 
173 (3 )dp 
210 (3) dp 

340 (1 )dp 

S3) vs 

526 vj 

365(10) P 
523 C0-5)— 

552 s 

542 s 

584 vw 

1 603 vs 

J 613 

575 (1 )dp 

619 vs 

610(0-5)— 

636 m 

670 w 

670 (4) P 


700 vw 


100 (S)P 
162 (5 )dp 
177 (5)<$» 
206 (4) — 
312 vw — 
339 (3 )dp 
366 (8) P 
533 (l)dp 

585 (6) P 
614 (1) — 


672 (6) P 


739 vw 
785 w 
823 vw 
848 vw 
864 w 
875 m 


997 vw 

991 vw 

1037 vw 

1037 vw 

1074 vw 



1094 vw 

1125 w 

1125 w 

1150 w 

1150 w 

1202 s 

1196 s 

1226 vs 

1218 vs 


1251 s 

1266 m 


1298 m 

1310 m 

1368 w 

1368 w 

1758 w 

1758 w 

1888 w 

1880 w 

1975 w 

1975 w 

1998 m 

1998 m 

2068 w 

2075 w 


707 vw — 

785 (2 )P 

885 vw — 
940 vw — 

1230 vw — 

1368 vw — 





1 .1 

The spectra in tfae vapour phase and in KBr pellet arte shown in Fist. 1 and 2. The 
so lut ion spectrum to not shown being already published in reference (3). , 



Fio. 1.—Infra-red spectrum of (NPCl 2>3 in the vapour phase. Temperature about 150° C. 



cm " 1 

Flo. 2.—Infra-red spectrum of (NPCbifo in KBr pellet. 
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THE MOLECULAR SYMMETRY 

A recent tridimensional Fourier analysis * 81 has shown that (NPCl^ exists in 
the crystal as slightly non-planar six-membered rings with a chair structure* The 
ring puckering is however so small that the assumption of a planar structure with 
symmetry seems adequate for the interpretation of the spectra in the vapour 
phase and in solution. As a matter of fact the Raman spectrum, as pointed out by 
Daasch,< 5) is consistent only with the D 3 * molecular symmetry; only four polarized 
lines appear and no more than five coincidences are observed above 300 cm -1 , 
where the infra-red spectrum is available. The selection rules for the Q, point 
group (chair structure) would instead require seven polarized Raman lines and all 
infra-red active bands to be active also in the Raman spectrum. 

The selection rules for the D& point group as well as for the C 3r point group are 
shown in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Selection rules for the planar and puckered configuration 

of (NPC1 2 ) 3 


D» 



Species No. Infra-red Raman 

Species 

No. Infra-red Raman 


A/ 

A 2 " 
E' 
E " 
Af 
At' 


4 

3 
6 

4 
1 
2 


1a 

Mz 

( MxMy) 
ia 
ia 
ia 


P- 

ia- 

dp- 

dp - 
ia - 
ia* 


Mz 


10 (MxMy) dp 


1 a 


ia 


VIBRATIONAL ASSIGNMENT 

A % species 

Three A{ fundamentals are easily identified in the polarized Raman lines at 
100, 365 and 670 cm* 1 . There is a disagreement in the Raman spectra of references 
w and (5> on the depolarization ratio of the fourth line. Fiequelmont et ah reported 
a strong polarized line at 575 cm* 1 , while Daasch has found the same line depolarized 
and has detected a new polarized line at 785 cm* 1 . 

The infra-red spectra do not furnish any conclusive evidence in favour of one or 
other of the two possibilities. The measurements in polarized light can be better 
interpreted on the basis of Fiequelmont’s choice, but, on the other hand, the 
assignment of the 785 and 670 cm * 1 bands to fundamental modes, agrees better 
with the assignment of other known molecules. 

Both arguments are however not decisive and a new Raman spectrum is therefore 
highly dcsiderafcle. If the 785 cm * 1 band is taken as an fundamental, then the 
575 cm -1 line should be assigned to the E n species, while if the 575 enr 1 line is assumed 

w F * PtoMPA A * RffAMONn, Xic. ScL 29,1516 (1959); E. Giguo, Rife Sci. 30,721 (I960). 



as &n y<i' fundamental, then the 785 cm -1 band can only be explained as one Ofthe 
combination bands: 

. f 613+173 - 786 (£0 

575+210 = 785 (£'). 

Both assignments are given in Table 3, but a slight preference is given to the 
first one. .i 

I• 

Table 3.—Vibrational assignment of (NPC1 2 )3 


Symmetry 

N 

V 

I II 

Type of vibration 

Ax' 

1 

785 | 670 

Ring stretching 


2 

670 575 

Ring in pi. dcf. 


3 

365 

PCI* symm. stretch. 


4 

100 

PCI 2 symm. bending 

Ai" 

5 

619 

Ring out of pi. def. 


6 

$52 

PCI 2 asymm. stretch. 


7 

... 

PC1 2 rocking 

Ax" 

8 

... 

PC1 2 twisting 

AS 

9 

875 ? 

Ring stretching 


10 

... 

PCI 2 wagging 

E' 

11 

1226 

Ring stretching 


12 

1202 | 875 

Ring stretching 


13 

533 

Ring def. in pi. 


14 

336 

PCI 2 symm. stretching 


15 

(150) 

PCI 2 wagging 


16 

... 

PCI 2 bending 

E" 

17 

575 | 610 

PC1 2 asymm. stretching 


18 

210 

Ring out of pi. def. 


19 

173 

PCI 2 twisting 


20 

162 

PC1 2 rocking 

Daasch has assigned the two bands at 785 and 365 cm -1 to ring motions 


the band at 670 cm -1 to a PCfe sttetching vibration. The comparison with the 
assignment of PClj,< 9 > for which the symmetric PCI stretching mode occurs at 
394 cm -1 and the symmetric bending mode at 100 cm -1 , suggests however that this 
assignment should be revised, assigning the 785 and 670 cm -1 bands to the ring 
vibrations and the 365 and 100 cm~i bands to the PC1 2 motions. 

There are a few other arguments to support this assignment. Once the 575 cm -1 
band has been assigned to the E" species, it can only correspond to the PC1 2 asym¬ 
metrical stretching mode. It would seem rather strange to find the corresponding 
symmetrical vibration at a higher frequency, namely at 670 cm -1 , when they are 
known to occur usually at lower frequencies. 

<w Ghrjmng and H. Houtoraaf, Rec. 74,5 (1955); J. K. Wilmshurst and H. J. Bernstein, 

J - Chem. Phys. 27,661 (1957). 
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Furthermore we would expect ring vibrations to follow the same frequency 
pattern as other known ring molecules like cyclohexane or benzene. The comparison 
with their assignment indicates that the 670 cm -1 band fits a ring frequency much 
better than the 365 cm -1 band, which falls considerably outside the possible frequency 

range. 

B" species 

The three depolarized and rather strong lines at 162, 173 and 210 cm -1 have 
been ascribed by Daasch to this species. Owing to the fact that the infra-red spectrum 
is not available below 300 cm' 1 , at least, two of them could possibly be assigned 
also to the £' species. However all the higher frequency bands, which definitely 
belong to the E' species, are very strong in infra-red, but extremely weak in Raman. 
For this reason Daasch’s assignment seems quite unquestionable. The 210 cm -1 
line has been assigned to the ring out of the plane deformation, while the other two 
at 162 and 173 cm -1 correspond to the rocking and twisting modes at the PC1 2 groups. 

As fourth E" fundamental we have chosen the 575 cm -1 line in agreement with 
Daasch’s depolarization measurements. This band, although forbidden by the 
selection rules, appears also in the infra-red spectrum of the vapour as an extremely 
weak band at 584 cm -1 . Its appearance in the vapour spectrum is explained as due 
to Coriolis coupling with the strong E' band at 533 cm -1 . This hypothesis is sub¬ 
stantiated by the fact that the band disappears in solution where the molecular rota¬ 
tions are hindered. From Jahn’s rule one can deduce that the 575 cm~ 1 band belongs 
to the E" species, and therefore corresponds to the asymmetrical PC1 2 stretching mode. 
This frequency agrees very nicely with the value of 594 cm -1 found for the asym¬ 
metrical stretching vibration of PClj. 

E' species 

The assignment of the E' vibrations is rather more difficult. The first complication 
arises from the fact that they are all strong in the infra-red spectrum, but very weak 
in Raman. Owing to their weakness in the Raman spectrum, two modes, which, being 
PC1 2 deformations, occur at frequencies below 250 cm' 1 , cannot be identified. 

The second difficulty is due to the possibility of a confusion with A 2 vibrations, 
which are also strong in infra-red and, although forbidden in the Raman spectrum, 
could give rise to weak Raman lines in the spectrum of the liquid, where the selection 
rules no longer hold strictly. 

Nevertheless three E' bands are easily recognized in the medium intensity band 
at 340 cm -1 and in the two very strong bands at 533 and 1226 cm -1 . The first two 
are clearly Raman depolarized while the third corresponds to a very weak Raman line. 

On the basis of the assignment given for the A\ species, there is no difficulty in 
assigning the 336 cm~ 1 band to the out of phase symmetrical PC1 2 stretching vibration. 
The 1226 cm -1 band clearly corresponds to the ring stretching mode while the one 
at 533 cm -1 , can be the in plane ring deformation. 

The assignment of the second ring stretching mode is quite a p uzzle . In the infra¬ 
red spectrum a very strong band occurs at 619 cm -1 , with a very weak counterpart 
in the Raman spectrum, which has been assigned by Daasch to an E‘ vibration. The 
value of 619 cm'* 1 seems however too low for a ring stretching mode. Owing to the 
fiset that the other ring stretching mode occurs at 1226 cm -1 , one would predict a 
frequency not lower than about 800 cm' 1 . 
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iff presence in the Raman spectrum is an argument in favour of the 
gg^paoBoi to their species, it should be taken■into account that Raman forbidden 
tines can appear as weak lines in die spectrum of the liquid, because of the breaking 
of the selection rules due to the molecular interactions. 

The spectrum of the crystal in polarized light is of great help in clarifying this 
point. As will be seen in die neat paper of this series, die 619 cm' 1 band shows the 
type of polarization corresponding to A 2 " vibration and therefore its appaitenence 
to the E* species is definitely ruled out. 

If, however, the Raman line at 575 cm -1 is assigned to the species, as 
Fiequblmont’s polarization measurement would require, then the appearance of the 
610 cm " 1 line in the Raman spectrum could be explained in a completely different 
way. We would in fact have an E" vibration missing and therefore the 610 on -1 
line could easily be assigned to this vibration. 

We then have to look for another band suitable for an E' ring stretching mode. 

A band at 875 cm " 1 of medium intensity, in the solution spectrum was also assigned 
by Daasch (S) to the E' species. The band corresponds to a very weak Raman line 
in the spectrum of< Reference (4) and in the crystal spectrum shows the type of 
polarization expected for E' vibrations. On the other hand it is practically absent in 
the vapour spectrum and this latter is certainly a stronger piece of evidence against 
Daasch’s assignment than the first two arguments in its favour. An alternative 
assignment is available, namely the choice of the strong vapour band at 1202 cm' 1 , 
which in the solid spectrum shows also the right type of polarization for an E‘ vibra¬ 
tion. Neither of these two assignments can be taken as conclusive. The second is 
certainly more consistent with the selection rules, but still does not explain the 
intensity of the 875 cm -1 band in solution. The possibility that this latter could 
correspond to the A 2 ring stretching mode seems fairly remote, this vibration being 
inactive for both the D$ h and the Cs, point groups and it would be the only case, in 
all the spectra of (NPCkis. of an inactive band made active by solvent interaction. 
On the other hand, both bands can be reasonably well explained as combination tones. 

In conclusion we have selected the 1202 cm -1 band as E' ring stretching mode, 
without however claiming any conclusive evidence. 

A 2 " species 

The three vibrations of this species should be active only in the infra-red spectrum. 
Only two of them are expected in the region above 300 cm -1 , namely a ring deforma¬ 
tion and a PClj asymmetric stretching vibration. The third one, corresponding to a 
PCI 2 , rocking vibration should occur at much lower frequency. 

The two strong bands at 619 and 552 cm -1 in the spectrum of the vapour have 
been chosen as fundamentals of this species, and assigned respectively to the ring 
bending and to the PCI 2 asymmetric stretching vibration. In the crystal spectrum in 
polarized light both show die right type of polarization. 

Inactive vibration and combinations bands 

The A\" and the two A 2 vibrations are inactive both in the infra-red and in the 
Raman spectrum. 

In the solid state, however, the molecules are located on a C, site symmetry and 
therefore will gain infra-red activity. The possibility of finding them is of course 
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femtad only to one of the inodes, which is a ring stretching vibration. The other 
two axe P0 2 deformation modes and are expected below 300 cm -1 . 

Although a few weak bands appear in the spectrum of the solid which are absent 
in the vapour spectrum, no conclusive evidence for a band identifiable as the A 2 
fundamental has been found. 

The majority of the weak bands which appear in the spectrum of the vapour and 
of the solution can be easily explained as combinations of the fu nd amentals already 
identified There are however a few of them that defeat any plausible assignment in 
this way and call for a more detailed discussion. 

The most critical are those at 312 and 1368 cm - *, which require for explanation 
a fundamental to occur at 150 cm -1 . The symmetry species of this fundamental is 
not unequivocally determined, both the £' and the A 2 ‘ species being possible. The 
assignment of the overtone and combination bands is given in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Assignment of overtones and combination bands 


vobs 

Assignment 

v calc. 

312 

(150)+ 162 (E') 

312 (£») 

636 

100 04,0 +533 (EO 

633 (EO 

700 

162 (£') +173 (£') +365 04,0 

700 (E0 

707 

533 (£') +173 (£*) 

706 (£*) 

823 

210 (£0 +619 {Ai) 

829 (EO 

848 

575 (£’) +173 (E") +100 (A,') 

848 (E0 

940 

365 (.4,0+575 (£*) 

940 (E0 

997 

100 (.4,0 +365 (£,0 + 533 (£0 

998 (£0 

1074 

162 (E”) +336 (£0 +575 {E’) 

1073 (EO 

1094 

2x552 

1104 (A,0 

1125 

785 (A t 0+340 (£0 

1125 (EO 

1150 

2 x575 (£") 

1150 (EO 

1266 

336 (E0 +150 (E0 +785 04,0 

1271 (E0 

1298 

? 

? 

1368 

1218 (£0 +150 (EO 

1368 (E0 

1758 

1226 (£0 +533 (EO 

1759 (EO 

1888 

1226 (E0 + 670(/4,0 

1896 (E0 

1975 

575 (£*) +619(/4/)+785(v4,0 

1979(E0 

1998 

1226 (EO +785 (Aft 

2011 (EO 

2068 

533 (EO +670 (.4,0 +875 (E0 

2078 (E0 


Acknowledgement —The author wishes to acknowledge Professor A. M. Liquori for having 
drawn to his attention the problem and for many valuable 
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VIBRATIONAL SPECTRA OF PHOSPHONITRILIC 

HALIDES—II 

THE CRYSTAL SPECTRA OF (NPCl2>3 IN POLARIZER LIGHT 

^ f 

S. Califano and A. Ripamontj 
Istituto di Chixnica deH’Universiti di Napoli, 

Via Mczzocannone, 4, Napoli, Italia 

(Received 19 July 1961; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

In the preceding paper by one of us,' 1 * the infra-red spectra of (NPCl^ in different 
states of agregation have been discussed. 

The assignment of many of the observed bands to the proper symmetry species 
was however not unambiguous, due to the unresolved rotational shape of the vapour 
phase bands. In addition to this, the solid phase spectrum shows some interesting 
features which point out the existence of appreciable crystal field effects. In order to 
investigate these effects and to furnish more definitive evidence for the vibrational 
assignment, the crystal spectra in polarized light have been studied. Some of the 
results obtained have been already anticipated in the first paper of this series and 
will be discussed in detail. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The phosphonitrilic chloride trimer used, was kindly supplied by the Albright and 
Wilson Co. and was purified by several crystallizations from benzene. 

The spectrograph used was a Perkin Elmer double beam spectrograph Model 13 C 
equipped with NaCl, KBr and KRS-5 optics. 

The spectra were obtained both on KBr pellets and on polycrystalline orientated samples. 
These polycrystalline orientated films were prepared allowing a thin layer of molten substance 
to crystallize between two alkali halide windows. Following the experimental technique 
described by Greinacher and Mecke, (2> full orientation of the crystallites was achieved. 

To determine the orientation of the crystal axes in the film, an X-ray precession diagram 
was run on a sample obtained in this way. The X-ray photograph showed that the crystallo¬ 
graphic (ac) plane was orientated parallel to the window’s surfaces. 

The spectra in polarized light were then measured with the electric vector of the incident 
light parallel to the axes a and c, using standard Perkin-Elmer AgCl polarizers. X-ray 
powder photograph of mechanical mixtures and of mixed crystals of (NPd^j and 
(NPBrzh were recorded by means of a Debye-Scherrer camera of radius 57-3 mm. 

SELECTION RULES AND BAND POLARIZATION 

Trimeric phosphonitrilic chloride (NPQ^j crystallizes in the orthorombic 
system, space group Pnma— DjJ, with four molecules in the unit cell. (3 > Each molecule 
is located on a C, site symmetry. A general view of the unit cell is shown in Fig. 1. 

<u S. Califano, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, (1962). 

21 R. Mucks and E. Greinacher, Z. Elektrochem. 61,530 (1957). 
w A. Wilson and D. F. Carroll, Chem. A Ind. 1558 (1958); E. Qpollini, F. FOmfa and 
A Ripamonti, Ric. Set. 28, 2055 (1958). 
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j i hm been recently shown by means of a tridimensional X-ray analysis that the 
(NpQj)j molecules are slightly non-planar< 4) and possess a C 3v symmetry in the 
crystalline state. The infra-red spectrum of the vapour and the Raman spectrum of 
the liquid are however consistent only with a Du, symmetry corresponding to the 
planar structure. 



Fig. 1.—General view of the unit cell of (NPCli)j. 


Although this discrepancy could be due to the fact that the molecule is actually 
planar in the gaseous state and in solution but slightly distorted from the planarity 
in the crystal, it is more likely that, the distortion being extremely small, the difference 
is not enough to invalidate the selection rules for the higher D ih symmetry. 

As a matter of fact the crystal spectra can also be completely accounted for on 
the basis of the D ik symmetry. It is true that some of the bands inactive for the 
i> 3 * symmetry appear in the crystal spectrum but their appearance can be easily 
explained as due to the crystalline field. Actually all bands inactive for the_D 3 * 
point group and active for the C 3v point group become infra-red active for the C, 
symmetry which is the site symmetry of the molecules in the unit cell. These new 
CTystal bands are all very weak, as one would expect from the fact that their intensity 
is due only to the dipole moment variation induced from the crystal field. 

The selection rules for the solid spectra as well as the number and the symmetry 
of the vibrations which originate from the coupling between the four molecules in 
the unit cell are collected in Table 1. This coupling gives rise to four crystal modes 
or each normal mode of the isolated molecule. These conclusions are reached from 
the correlation diagram of Table 1, between the irreducible representations of the 
Z> 3 » molecular group, those of the C, site group and those of the Dj* factor group.«> 


s i *l C : a CL 1516 < 1959 ): E - Grauo, Ric. Sci. 30,721 (1960). 

H W H r IL 946 ^' D ‘ R Ho *nio,/. Chem. Phys. 16,1063 (1943); 

0952)' S ’ HALFORD ’ J ‘ Chtm ' Phys ‘ 17,607 < 1949 )! T - H - Walnut, /. Chem. 
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Hiis latter is Jsomorphous with the Dj£ space group and hits the same table of 
characters. ' '' , 

* Table 1.—Selection rules for the crystal of (NPCIiJj 


Du Ci Dyt 

Fac tor group Site group Molecular group 



Not all the four crystal inodes corresponding to a single normal mode of the 
free molecule, will be active in infra-red. Vibration of A\ and A^' species give rise 
in the crystal to two infra-red active modes for which the dipole moment vibrates 
along the crystallographic axes a and c respectively, while A^ and A{ vibrations give 
rise to only one infra-red active mode with dipole moment variation along the 
b crystal axis. 

For degenerate vibrations a further complication is due to the site group splitting 
of the degeneracy, so that for each degenerate mode of the free molecule, we will 
have two non-generate modes in the crystal. 

The first of these vibrations will have a factor group splitting like the vibrations 
of A\ and A{' species, while the second one will behave like A{ anddi" vibrations. 
In conclusion each normal mode of E' and E" species will split into three infra-red 
active modes with dipole moment variations along the three crystal axes. 

The pseudo molecular plane (see Fig. 1) makes an angle of 67° with the crystallo¬ 
graphic axis a. In the orienated gas model approximation, the square of the com¬ 
ponents on the crystal axes a, b and c of unit vectors oriented along the molecular 
axes x, y and z, summed on all molecules in the unit cell, will be proportional to the 
absorption intensity along the crystal axes for each vibrational band. Of course 
these considerations only apply to molecular vibrations associated with an intrinsic 
dipole variation, namely to vibrations of E' and A%' species. However, the effect of 
the crystalline field being quite appreciable, the induced dipole moment will contribute 
largely to the absorption intensity. This predominant factor, as well as the known 
experimental difficulties will spoil the quantitative agreement between the experimental 
and the calculated dichroic ratios. Nevertheless it is still possible to use the prediction 
of the orientated gas model as a qualitative basis for the interpretation of the polarized 
spectra. As a matter of fact the experimental dichroisms are extremally marked and 
therefore the possibility of misinterpretation is vanishingly small. 

These “orientated gas model” predictions are as follows. A{' vibrations possess 
an intrinsic dipole variation perpendicular to the ring plane and therefore the absorp¬ 
tion intensity along the a crystal axis (see Fig. 1) should be greater than along the 
c crystal axis, with a dichroic ratio of sin 2 67/cos 2 67 = 4*6. E' vibrations have 
intrinsic dipole variation in the molecular plane and therefore the dichroic ratio 
relative to the crystal axis a and c will be reversed.. . . 
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DISCUSSION OF THE POLARIZED SPECTRA 

The infra-red spectrum of (NPCWj in polarized light, between 1600 and 400 
cn-i is shown in Fig. 2. The solid line represents the spectrum obtained with the 
el ec tric vector of the light orientated parallel to the c crystal axis, while the dotted 
line corresponds to the orentation of the light vector parallel to the a axis. The 
observed peak frequencies are collected in Table 2. The type of polarization is referred 
to the o crystal axis and is indicated by means of the symbols (||) parallel and (X) 
perpendicular. 



Fig. 2 .—Infra-red spectrum in polarized light of (NPCh^. Solid line: electric 
vector orientated parallel to the c crystal axis. Dotted line: electric vector orientated 
parallel to the a crystal axis. 


As stated before, vibrations of Ai species give rise to bands which are of the 
(A) type. The two strong bands at 613 and 542 cm ” 1 have this type of polarization 
and therefore their assignment to the vibrations and is confirmed. 

The band at about 600 cm -1 shows an appreciable factor group splitting, being 
resolved into two components which peaks at 613 and 600 cm -1 . In the parallel 
type spectrum the band is extremly intense and broad while in the perpendicular 
spectrum the 613 cm -1 band practically disappears and only the 600 cm * 1 component 
is observable. 

The proof that this splitting is due to the coupling of the vibration 05 of the four 
molecules in the unit cell, has been obtained by means of the mixed-crystal technique .* 61 

Fortunately the trimeric phosphonitrilic bromide (NPBrj)^ which is isomorphous 
with the chloride, is completely transparent in this region. Therefore a diluted solid 
solution of thechloride in a bromide matrix (molecular ratio about 1 * 8 ) was examined 
in the 600 cm * 1 region, in KBr pellet. 

m G . L . Hebert and D. F. Horsio, J. Chem. Phys. 20, 918 (1952). 
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The formation of mixed crystals in this ratio was proved by meads of their 
X.ny powder photographs. The X-ray diagram of crystals prepared by evaporation 
of a solution of the components shows the occurrence of single Debye- 

Scherrer lines, where the X-ray diagram of the mechanical mixture shows tile presence 
of doublets which in turn correspond to the spectra of the single compounds. 


Table 2. —Infra-red spectra in polarized uoht of (NPOs)} 



Polarization 

Assignment 

Species 

526 vs 

1 

V 13 in pi. ring deformation 

E' 

542 s 

I) 

v« PCI 2 as. stretching 

A£ 

575 vw 

1 

V 17 PClz as. stretching*^.) 

E; 

603 vs \ 
613 vs J 

1 

|l 

v 5 out of pi. ring deformat 

as 

670 tv' 

II 

V 2 in pi ring deformat. %) 

AS 

700 vw 




785 w 

1 

V] ring stretching 

At 

823 vw 

II 



848 vw 

II 



860 w 

1 



875 m 

1 



991 vw 




1037 vw 




1094 vw 

1 



1125 w 

1 



1150 w 

1 



1198 vs 

1 

V 12 ring stretching ? 

E' 

1208 vs 

1 

Vn ring stretching 

E' 

1251 vs 

II 



1310 m 

1 



1368 m 

1 



1758 w 

1 



1880 w 

1 



1975 w 

1 



1998 m 

1 



2075 w 

1 




* For alternative assignment see Reference (1). 

Although the ratio used is not so large as to ensure that each molecules of chloride 
is surrounded only by bromide molecules, the dilution of the chloride-chloride 
contacts was found to be enough to assume an average distribution of isolated 
chloride molecules. 

The vibrational frequencies of the bromide being different from these of the 
chloride, the coupling of the molecular vibrations of the molecules in the unit cell 
disappears. The spectrum of Fig. 3 illustrates this effect. The spectrum of pure 
(^^ 2)3 (solid line) shows the presence of the 613-600 cm - 1 doublet, which disappears 
in the spectrum of the mixed-crystals (dotted line) and is replaced by a single band 
at 609 cm~i. 

The factor group splitting of the 542 cm-i band has not been observed, due to 
the strong overlap with the nearest (±) band at 526 cm -1 . 
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Vibrations of E'aped* give rise to bands of the (±) type. 11» tea* »t 1208, 
im and 526 cm" 1 clearly belong to this species* The m&*«d band at 875 cm-i 
has dso a (X) type of polarization, like E' vibrations. However, being absent in the 
vapour spectrum its choice as £' fundamental cannot be accepted without a serious 
fining of the selection rules, and for this reason the 1198 cm -1 band has been 
prefered as E' ring stretching mode. The 1208-1198 cm" 1 doublet has a complex 
behaviour in the solid spectrum. With light polarized parallel to the c-axis, both 
bands are very strong and give a characteristic doublet pattern. 



Fto. 3.—The v$ band of (NPa^s at about 600 cm -1 . The solid line shows the 
spectrum of pure (NPCfeh while the dotted line shows the spectrum of a solid 
solution of (NPC1 2 ) 3 in (NPBr 2 ) 3 . 

With light polarized parallel to the a axis, both bands practically disappear and 
a new, much narrower band appears at 1251 cm~i. The hypothesis that this band 
corresponds to the ((() component of the 1208 cm” 1 fundamental cannot be proved 
directly the mixed crystal spectrum being of no help due to the strong absorption of 
(NPBr 2>3 fa this region. 

It should however be noted that a similar splitting has also been observed in 
the crystal spe&rom in polarized light of (NPBr 2 ) 3 .<7> 

S. Cajjfano. To be published* 
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Another convenient explanation of the presence of the 12S1 cm -1 band is die 
■jffli flnmwrtt to a combination band of the 1208 cm -1 fundamental with a lattice. 
vibra tion. It is well known that combination bands of fundamental modes with 
lattice vibration, can display strong infra-red activity even if the molecular modes 
are themselves inactive. 

In the absence of definitive evidence in favour of one of these two explanations 
we prefer to assume the second is correct, simply because a splitting factor of about 
43 cm' 1 seems too large if compared to the splitting of 13 cm -1 observed for the 

fundamental at 613 cm -1 . 

The five bands at 1208,1198 (or 87S), 610, 542 and 526 cm -1 are the only infra¬ 
red active fundamentals which appear above 400 cm' 1 . In addition to these, some of 
the modes inactive in the case of the vapour spectrum (Dy, symmetry) gain infra-red v 
activity in the crystal spectrum. The orientated gas model gives no prediction on the 
type of polarization of such vibrations, because they are not associated with an 
intrinsic dipole variation. 

The direction of vibration of the dipole moment induced from the crystalline 
field can even be different for vibrations of the same symmetry species, and a general 
theory able to predict these directions has not yet been achieved. 

It is however at least surprising to observe that the two bands at 785 and 670 cm' 1 
assigned by Daasch to the A\ species show different types of polarization in the 
infra-red spectrum of the crystal. The one at 785 cm -1 has the (1) type of polariza¬ 
tion, while the band at 670 cm -1 has the (||) type of polarization. This situation is 
even more puzzling if the results of the Raman depolarization measurements are 
considered. We have already discussed 111 the discrepancy between the two Raman 
spectra of (NPCl 2)3 existing in the literature. 181 The fact that the Raman polarization 
measurements are in disagreement just in the case of the 785 cm -1 band which has 
a type of polarization in the infra-red inconsistent with that of the 670 cm' 1 band, 
assigned to the same symmetry species, needs to be taken into consideration. For 
the reasons discussed before the infra-red polarization measurements are not decisive 
in this case and only a new Raman spectrum can definitely settle the question. 

,8 ' A. Fiequelmont, M. Maoat and L. Ocns, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 208, 1900 (1939); 

L. W. Daasch, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,3403 (1954). 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE RARE EARTHS—LXXV* 1 ' 

the stabilities of diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid 

CHELATES '* 

' r. 

T. Moeller and L. C. Thompson* 

Noyes Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

(Received 22 September 1961) 

Abstract— The interaction between diethylenetriaminepentaacetic add (HjDTPA or HjZ) 
and rare-earth metal ions (Ln 3+ ) has been investigated. The add formation constants of 
the hydrogen chelates (LnH Z~) and the formation constants of the normal chelates (LnZ 2- ) 
haw been obtained at 10, 20 and 30° C, and an ionic strength of 0-l(KNOj), the former by 
a titration technique and the latter by a mercury indicator electrode technique. The data 
have been treated by a least-squares method for evaluation of AH° and AS°. Although 
errors in these functions are substantial, the functions have been related to observed trends 
in stability. The dissociation constants for the last three protons of diethylenetriaminepentar 
acetic add have been measured as a function of temperature at ionic strength 0'l(KNOs) 
and converted to thermodynamic functions by least squares analysis. These functions 
have been compared with corresponding values for related chelating agents. 


On the basis of many well established instances of ionic bonding in rare-earth metal 
compounds, it has been quite generally concluded that the stabilities of complexes 
derived from the tripositive cations of these metals should increase with decreasing 
cation radius or increasing atomic number. An examination of stability constant 
data for a number of complexing agents* 1-12 ' quite generally bears out this expecta¬ 
tion but reveals that in all instances there is a larger discontinuity at gadolinium than 
the corresponding discontinuity in radii* 13 ' would suggest and that with some reagents 
stabilities fail to increase regularly or even at all for ions higher than gadolinium in 
the series. 

No complete explanation for these variations has been offered.* 1 ’ 121 Recently, 
however, the “gadolinium break” for chelates with ethylenediaminetetraacetic add 


(3! 

(4) 

(31 

u: 

(71 

(I! 

w 

(101 

<n 

(121 

(131 


* Present address University of Minnesota-Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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(H 4 EDTA) has been ascribed to a change in the number of co-ordinating positions 
oc cu pied by the ligand on the basis of the observation that the partial molal entropy 
of the ions, Ln(EDTA)-, has one constant value from lanthanum through europium 
and another, but different, constant value from terbium through lutethim/ 1 ® It has 
been of interest to test this conclusion by evaluating and comparing partial molal 
entropy data for other structurally related chelating agents, particularly those that 
form complexes of varying stability in the terbium to lutetium region. Results 
reported for N-hydroxyethylethylenediaminetriacetic acid' 1 *) and nitrilotriacetic 
acid<» support a gradual loosening of a bond with a resulting significant configura¬ 
tional entropy contribution rather than a sudden change in number of positions 
occupied. The present extension of this approach to diethylenetriaminepentaacetic 
acid' 6 * is in agreement with this point of view. 

The formation constants of a number of Ln(DTPA) 2- complexes have been 
determined using the tren exchange method .' 61 We have minimized the difficulties 
in this method 0 ’ ts> by utilizing the mercury indicator electrode approach developed 
by Schwarzenbach and Anderegg.' 1 ® As an essential to evaluation of formation 
constants by this procedure, dissociation constants for the test three acidic protons 
of diethylenetriaminepentaacetic arid were determined as a function of temperature. 
Thermodynamic functions were then evaluated from these data. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials. Yttrium and rare-earth metal oxides (except cerium) of 99 + -99-9 + per cent 
purity were kindly supplied by the Lindsay Chemical Division of the American Potash and 
Chemical Co. Cerium(III) nitrate 6 -hydrate was obtained from the G. F. Smith Chemical 
Co. Diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid from Geigy Industrial Chemicals was recrystallized 
twice from water to a product analysing to 99-6 per cent purity by potentiometric titration 
with potassium hydroxide in the presence of a slight excess of copper(U) chloride. Hydro¬ 
chloric arid and carbonate-free potassium hydroxide solutions, prepared from Acculate 
standards, were titrated potentiometrically against sodium carbonate and potassium hydrogen 
phthalate, respectively. Mercury was purified by the nitric arid-mercury(I) nitrate-air 
oxidation procedure .* 171 All other chemicals were of analytical reagent grade. Freshly- 
boiled distilled water was used at all times. 

Solutions. An approximately 10~ 3 M solution of diethylenetriaminepentaacetic arid 
was prepared by direct weighing and standardized by potentiometric titration with carbonate- 
free potassium hydroxide in the presence of copper(II) chloride and then again in the presence 
4 fneodymium chloride. Solutions of mercury(ll) and rare-earth metal nitrates were obtained 
by dissolving weighed quantities of the oxides in slight excesses of standard nitric acid. The 
^nercury(II) nitrate solution was standardized against standard potassium thiocyanate, using 
iron( 111 ) as indicator .' 1 * 1 The rare-earth metal nitrate solutions were titrated complexo- 
metrically, using Eriochrome Black T .< 191 Cerium(III) nitrate solution was prepared by 
dissolving the solid in water, adding 100-volume hydrogen peroxide and boiling. Standardiza- 
•tioa was then effected complexometrically. All solutions were ca. 5 x 10 -3 M in metal ion 

<t<> R. H. Betts and O. F. Dahunqer, Canad. J. Chem. 37,91 (1959). 

UJ) G. Andereoo, P. Naoeli, F. MOller and G. Schwarzenbach, Helv. Chim. Acta , 42, 
827 (1959). 

U« G. Schwarzenbach and G. Andereoo, Helv. Chim. Acta, 40, 1773 (1957). 
tit) F. Daniels, J. H. Mathews, J. W. Williams, P. Bender and R. A. Alberty, Experimental 
Physical Chemistry, p. 467. McGraw-Hill, New York (1956). 

0*) I. M. Koljhoff and E. B. Sandell, Textbook of Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (3rd 

Ed.), p.546. Macmillan, New York (1957). 

,lW G. Schwarzenbach, Complexometric Titrations (Translated by H. Irving), p. 73. 
Intcrscience, New York (1957). 
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„ n A ip-J M in excess nitric.add. Solution* of the mencuryCQ) and.iw-os r t h - 
(except cerium) chelate* were obtained by dfesatving weighed quantita of the oxides a§4 
jiftliytengtriamtoepentaacetic add in known excess quantities of nitric add.' The ceriinnCBf) . 
chelate aoiutkni was obtained by adding the requisite amount of the chelating add to the 
nitrate solution. All such solutions were ca. 5 x I0 -3 M in the chelated spade* 
and 3 x 10~ 2 M in total hydrogen ion concentration. 

Apparatus. All pH measurements were nude with a Beckman Model G pH Meter, 
miag a saturated calomel reference electrode and an all-purpose glass electrode. Titrations 
were carried out in a 200 ml Berzelius beaker equipped with a rubber stopper containing 
holes for electrodes, a microburette, and gas-inlet and -outlet tubes. Temperature was 
controlled to ±0-03° C with a Sargent Model S-84805 bath. For measurements at-10° C, 
cooling water was first circulated through a coil in an ice-water bath. Potentials were 
measured with a Rubicon potentiometer and galvanometer. The cell used was a large tube 
fitted with a platinum wire sealed in the bottom and an appropriate side-arm for electrical • 
contact. Glass and saturated calomel electrodes were inserted at the top through a rubber 
stopper. Hie calomel electrode was surrounded by a glass tube equipped at the bottom with 
a glass frit covered with a thin layer of agar gel containing 0'1000 M potassium nitrate. 
This tube was filled with 0-1000 M potassium nitrate. 


Procedure. The stoicheiometry of the reaction between a rare-earth metal ion and the 
chela tin g agent was determined by potentiometric titration of mixtures of reactants in 
various ratios, using 0-1 M carbonate-free potassium hydroxide. Ionic strength was main¬ 
tained at 0-1 by addition of 1 -000 M potassium nitrate. 

The acid dissociation constants of diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid were determined 
by potentiometric titration with carbonate-free hydroxide at constant ionic strength (0-1 
KNOj). During titration, the solution was stirred with nitrogen that had been piesaturated 
with vapour from a potassium nitrate solution of ionic strength 0-1 at the same temperature. 
Acid formation constants for metal-hydrogen chelates were determined in the same way. 
All pH readings from the meter, standardized against NBS-scale buffers, were converted to 
hydrogen ion concentrations by using the difference between the pH reading of a 10 -J M 
hydrochloric acid solution (p — 0-1 KNOa) and the known stoicheiometric quantity of 
hydrogen ion. It was assumed that this correction is valid over the entire pH range. 

Stability constants for the rare-earth metal-DTPA chelates were determined by an 
adaptation of the mercury indicator electrode procedure of Schwarzenbach and 
Andereog.* 16 * For each measurement, known volumes of standard solutions of the 
mercury(II)— and rare-earth metal-DTPA chelate and of the rare-earth metal nitrate, a 
sufficient volume of 1 -000 M potassium nitrate to make the ionic strength 0-1, and a small 
drop of mercury were placed in a stoppered 300 ml flask and shaken mechanically for 2 hr 
for equilibration of the mercury species. The mixture was then transferred to the cell, 
sufficient mercury was added to cover the platinum contact, the.cell was placed in the 
thermostat, and presaturated nitrogen was bubbled through the solution. After thermal 
equilibrium had been established, the electrodes were inserted, and the potential of the 
mercury electrode and the pH were determined. 


CALCULATIONS AND RESULTS 

Titration curves. Data for the titration of diethylenetxiaminepentaacetic add 
and its mixtures with neodymium ion, as summarized in Fig. 1, are typical of those 
: obtained for all the rare-earth metal systems. Such curves indicate clearly the forma¬ 
tion of a one-to-one chelate of considerable stability and the presence of protonated 
spedes (LnHZ~) but give no indication of the presence of spedes containing mote 
than one metal ion per chelating anion. This interpretation is in agreement with, the 
observations of Harder and Chaberbk.< 6 > 

Stabilities of protonated chelates. Add formation constants for these chelates 
(LnHZ- and HgHZ 2 -) were obtained from data between four and five moles of base 
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added per mole of the add (=a)in the titration of 1:1 mixtures oftfaetnetal ion and 
diethylenetriaminepentaacetic add. In this region, the important equilibrium it: 

LnHZ~ LnZ 2- +H + © 

The values listed in Table 1 were obtained using equations previously developed.*!*) 



Fro. 1 .—Titration curves for diethylenetriaminepentaacetic add and certain of 
its mixtures with neodymium chloride. 

Inasmuch as all these chelates are strong acids, the values obtained are only ap¬ 
proximate. Since the values for the rare-earth metal complexes are virtually inde¬ 
pendent of temperature, only those at 20°C are included. Values for the mercflry (Q) 
complex show greater temperature dependence. 

Dissociation constants for HjDTPA. Values for the dissociation constants of 
the free add, as calculated by the method of Ryskiewich,* 20 ) are summarized for 
various temperatures in Table 2. For these calculations, necessary hydroxyl ion 
. concentrations were obtained from measured p^H values in terms of the expression. 1211 

(1) 

A value of 0*60 was used for the activity coeffident function.* 221 

<»> D. P. Rysjoewich. Doctoral dissertation, New York University (1956). 

12,1 H. S. Harned and B. B. Owen, The Physical Chemistry of Electrolytic Solutions (2nd 
Ed.), p. 481 Reinhold, New York (1950). 

1221 H. S. Harned and B. B. Owen, The Physical Chemistry of Electrolytic Solutions (2nd 
Ed.), p. 578. Reinhold, New York (1950). 
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rm* J .—Acid formation constants nk HgOD)- and Ln(in)-DTPA cheuatob-' 

.. n — 0*1, KNOj . ...... 


log Ka 

M»+ MHZ 



10° C 

20° C 

30“ C 

Hg 2+ 

4-14 

7 

4-10 

4-12 

La»+ 


2*60 


PrJ+ 


2-38 

' 

Nd»+ 


2-39 


Sm 3+ 


2-20 


Eu 3+ 


2*15 


Gd 3+ 


2-39 


Tb 3+ 


2-14 


Dy 3 + 


2-19 


Ho»+ 


2-25 


Er 3+ 


200 


'Tm 3+ 


1-90 


Yb 3+ 


2-30 


Lu }+ 


2-18 


Y»+ 


1*91 



Table 2.—Dissociation constants for diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid 


H = 01 (KNOj) 



10 ° c 

20“ C 

30° C 

40° C 

P* 

— 

1-80 

_ 

_ 

p k 2 

— 

2-55 

— 

— 

P Ki 

4-39 

4-33 

4-30 

4-27 

pKa 

8-72 

8-60 

8-46 

8-37 

P*5 

10-63 

10-58 

10-34 

10-23 


‘1 



It is significant that the dissociation constants of diethylenetriaminepentaacetic 
acid obtained (Table 2) agree closely with those previously reported. G^ -27 * 

Values of the third, fourth and fifth dissociation constants for the acid were 
fitted by a least squares analysis to the relationship: 

„ AH? 

pAj = —r= _ ^ +constant (2) 

r 2-303 R T 

where subscript i refers to a particular dissociation step. Values of AH* obtained 
were combined with AF,° to yield AS, 0 for each step. These thermodynamic functions 
are summarized in Table 3, where the ± values represent the 95 per cent confidence 
intervals. 

(23) E. J. Durham and D. P. Ryskiewich, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4812 (1958). 

(Z4> G. Anderegg, P. NXqeu, F. MOller and G. Schwarzenbach, Helv. Chim. Acta 42, 
827 (1959). 

(2S> E. Wanninen, Acta Chem. Fern. 28 B, 146 (1955). 

* l4) H. Kroll, O. Pinching and F. Butler, Abstr. 122nd American Chemical Society Meeting, 
p. 6. Atlantic City, N.J., Sept 14-19,1952. 

(27) A. E. Frost, Nature (Load.), 178, 322 (1956). 
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Stability constants of chelates. The mercury electrode wasstandardized by 
meuering it* potential in solutions of known mercury(II) concentration and varying 
nitric acid concentration, but always at ionic strength (0-1 KNOj). Inasmuch as 


Table 3._Thermodynamic functions for the dissociation of dwihylenetriamine- 

PENTAACETIC ACID, ETHYLENEDIAMINE1EIRAACETIC AC®/ 2 *) AND 
DIETHYLENEITUAMINE (DEN) <30) 


Dissociation 

step 

A F° 

(kcal/mole) 

A H° 

(kcal/mole) 

AS" 

(e.u./mole) 

j* 

CO 

HjDTPA 






3rd 

5-8810-03 

1-49 ±0-70 

—14-7+2-2 

0-1 

25 

4th 

11 -64 ±003 

4-86 ±0-70 

—22-7 ±2-4 

(KNO,) 


5th 

14-23 ±0-02 

544+0-42 

—29-5 ±1*4 



haedta 






3rd 

8 26 

4-39 

—13*2 

0-1 

20 

4th 

13-76 

5-69 

—27-5 

(KC1) 


den 






1st 

5 

7*6 

+8 

0-1 

25 

2nd 

11 

12*2 

+ 1 

(KC1) 


3rd 

13 

1M 

—8 




these solutions were shaken with mercury, reduction of the bulk of the mercury(II) 
to mercury(I) occurred, and mercury (II) concentrations had to be evaluated from 
the onstant (K^) for the equilibirum: (30 > 

Hg 2+ +Hg(l) Hg2 2+ (11) 

and the expression: 


(l+JWPW + ]-BV+], (3) 

where [Hg 2+ ], is the total quantity of mercury(II) added initially. The cell employed 
can be represented as* 


Hg 2 Clj, Hg: KCl(sat.) 


(MMKNO3I 


3 

The potential of this cell is given by: 


Equilibrium solution: Hg or glass electrode 
ji = 0-1(KNO 3 ) 


= E uU dome) —Ejj, 

and that of the mercury electrode by: 


( 4 ) 


1303RT log [Hg 2 +] 
^h, - E Ht — 


(S) 


* The Latimer convention is employed in the cell designation for the mercury electrode 
For consistency, the reverse d e s i g n ation should be used for the cell for pH measurement. 

<»> G. Schwarzbnbach and G. Andbrsgg, Helv. Chim. Acta 37,1289 (1954). 

> m) M. J. L. TnioTsoN and L. A. K. Stavblby, /. Chem. Soc. 3613 (1958). 

<M) O. H. McIntyre, Jr., B. P. Block and W. C. FErnbuus, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 
529(1959). 
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Values of k> determined contain the two junction pot en ti als, £| and £,. towfap 

from the pH meter were again converted to p r H-valuesby use of correction fitctota: 
ju solutions obtained by mixing the species HgZ 3- , LnZ 2- , and Ln 3+ , the 

equilibrium: 

HgZ 3- +Ln 3+ amsfe Hg 2+ +La&~ (III) 

is established. For a specific determination, this equilibrium watf evaluatedby 
dupl icat e runs for each of four separate samples in which [HgZ 3- ] varied from 
5xl(H to 2xlO -4 M, [LnZ 2- ] varied from lxlO" 3 to I*2xl0 -3 M. [Ln 3+ ] 
remained constant at 2x 10 -4 M, and p r H varied from 3 to 3*3. Somewhat wider 
concentration ranges were investigated for lanthanum and praseodymium without 
significant alteration in results. Cerium(III) solutions were studied only at 20°C 
because of their ease of oxidation. The conditions outlined avoided the difficulties 
inherent in this procedure/ 10 namely precipitation of mercury (I and II) with the 
species HgZ 3- if equilibrium III is displaced too far to the right and precipitation of 
mercury(II) oxide if p e H is too high. A further complication, however, could result 
from formation of mixed chelates of the type HgLnZ. However, it has been shown 120 
that the ion HgZ 3- has little tendency to form such mixed species. Furthermore, 
titration of a mixture of HgHZ 2- and Ln 3+ with potassium hydroxide gave an upper 
limit of 10 3 for the formation of such complexes. A value of this magnitude would 
have no effect on the subsequent calculations. 

The equilibrium constant for reaction III: 

[Hg 2 *] [LnZ 2- ] _ Alo/Ah. (6) 

1,1 [Ln 3+ ] [HgZ 3- ] LnZ HgZ 

can be calculated from p e H, the experimentally determined concentration of Hg 2+ 
ion, the initial concentrations of Ln 3+ , HgZ 3- and LnZ 2- ions, and the stoicheio- 
metric equations: 

[HgDTPA], = [HgZ]-f [HgHZ] - [HgZ] (1+PW (7) 

HgHZ 

[LnDTPA], = [LnZ]+[LnHZ] - [LnZ] (1 +[H]A„) (8) 

LnHZ 

[Ln], = [Ln] (9) 

where ionic charges are omitted for simplicity and subscript t refers to total con¬ 
centration of the species initially added. Since K Ht can be evaluated from p c H and 

HgZ 

[Hg 24 *] in solutions of HgZ 3- and H S DTPA (equation 7), and the relationship 

[H 5 DTPA] - [Z]{ 1+[H] 1(F Ks +[H] 2 10 pK!+pK4 +[H] 3 1 O*’* 5 +p k ‘+p k > -f-} (10) 

the value of K m can be used to obtain 

LnZ 

In total, twelve values for log were obtained at each temperature (10, 20, 

HgZ 

30*C), and eight values for log at each temperature for each rare-earth metal 

LnZ ■ 
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km ncept c 8 rium(III). The experimental results are given in Table 4. These constants 


were fitted to the relationship: 


+ constant 

M2 2-303 RT 

on 

fcgit squares analysis. Data resulting from this analysis and application of the 
following relationship are given in Table S: 

log Kjj, = log Ajji +log ( 12 ) 

LnZ HgZ 

AFW = - 2-303 RT\ogK u 

MZ 

(13) 

AW°uiz = A/f m+^mr 

(14) 

. „„ AF 0 ^ 

LnZ j 

(15) 

The ± variations represent 95 per cent confidence intervals. 
25°C are given graphically in Fig. 2 . 

Values for log at 

LnZ 


Table 4—Experimental values of loo Ah* and —log Am 



M" + 

1000° C 

log K 
IWC 

29-90“ C 

Hg*+ 

2711 

26-59 

25-99 

La 3+ 

7-432 

7 003 

6-600 

Pr3+ 

5-791 

5*363 

5*035 

Nd 3+ 

5-303 

4-875 

4*479 

Sm }+ 

4*506 

4-133 

3*801 

EuJ+ 

4-427 

4-042 

3*719 

Gd 3+ 

4*386 

3*966 

3-648 

Tb 3+ 

4*138 

3*702 

3-409 

Dy 3+ 

4010 

3*595 

3-297 

Ho 3+ 

4*075 

3*643 

3-339 

Er 3+ 

4*117 

3*703 

3-369 

Tm 3+ 

4*208 

3*727 

3-367 

Yb 3+ 

4*300 

3*844 

3-461 

Lu 3+ 

4*530 

4*016 

3-646 

Y 3+ 

4*899 

4*376 

4-042 


DISCUSSION 

Previously cited agreement between the measured add dissociation constants of 
diethylenctriammepentaacetic add and those previously reported supports the 
accuracy of the experimental approach. The location of the protons in molecules of 
this substance has been discussed previously.^ Values of the thermodynamic 
functions associated with PA 3 , pA* and pK$ can be compared with profit with 
corresponding values for diethylenetriamine (Table 3). The usual observations that 
® for the polyamine ia larger than for the corresponding amine polycarboxylic 
add and that the reverse is true for A Sfi® are also apparent in this case. 

N. E Oocerbloom and A. E. Martell, /, Amer . Chem. Soe. 78,267 (1956). 



Table 5 .—Formation constants and values of the thermodynamic 
L n-DTPA and Hg(II>DTPA chelates at 25 ° C 
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It it also of interest to compare the thermodynamic function* associated with 
p *4 and p Ki of H 5 DTPA with the corresponding values for p K3 and p K4 for H 4 EDTA 
(Table 3). On the basis of a calorimetric investigation of the steps in the dissociation 
of H 4 EDTA, TnxorsoN and Staveley* 29 ) suggested that the structure of the 
H 2 EDTA 2- ion in aqueous solution is: 

-OOCCH^ + /CH 2 COO-\ 

NCH,CH 2 N /H + 

A I 

oocch/ h ch 2 coo-/ 

rather than the more commonly accepted completely zwitter-ion arrangement: 
-OCCH 2 4- + CH 2 COO- 

x nch 2 ch 2 n / 

/I l\ 

-OCCHz H H CH 2 COO- 

and that the second structure becomes increasingly important for acids of this type 
as the number of methylene groups between the two nitrogen atoms inc reases. This 
corresponds to an observed increase in magnitude of pKj.^ That p %4 for H 5 DTPA 
is larger than pXj suggests that the second type of structure is important for the ion 
H 2 DTPA 3_ . The smaller differences in A H° and A S° for p/C* and pA s for HjDTPA 
over those for pAj and p/C* for H 4 EDTA then are the result of close similarity between 
the dissociation steps for HjDTPA. 



Fto. 2.—-Variation in log Kx*. for DTP A chelates with 
LnZ 

atomic number at 25 0 C and// «. 0-1 (KNOj), 

O . Schwakzenbach and H. Ackbrmann, Helv . Chim. Acta, 31, 1029 (1948). 




. Observations on the rare earths--4J£^ 10!, % 

Vlhn for foe add formation constants of the chelates LnHZ” (Table 1) ate . 
somewhat larger than the p X value of 2*8 reported by Harder and CHabbmsI® 
for the lanthanum and ytterbium species. However, since all these materials ate 
reasonably strong adds, the agreement is satisfactory. For the mercury chelate, the 
value log Kfig ** 26*59 (20°C: /i — 0*1 KNO 3 ) agrees quite well with the reported 
value of 26*70 (20°C: n = 0*1, NaN0 3 ).<*> 

Although, for the reasons previously outlined, values obtained for fog are 

Lnz 

believed to be more accurate than those previously reported/ 6 * they are of the same 
general order of magnitude. It has been suggested that the particularly large stabilities 
of the chelates indicated by these values may be due to the ability of foe rare-earth 
metal ions to be 8-co-ordinate. t 24 * However, these data do not permit proof or 
disproof of this postulate. It is of interest though that a correlation between log 
n for foe light rare-earth metal chelates with ethylenediaminetetraacetic add, 

Lnz 

N-hydroxyefoylenediaminetriacetic add, and diefoylenetriaminepentaacetic add and 
the sum foe last three or last two or foe average of foe last two pK values for the 
c helating groups exists (Fig. 3). Since foe curves obtained all deviate only slightly 
from straight Unes, it is reasonable to conclude that each chelating agent forms foe 
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Fto. 3.—Correlation of stability constants of certain rare-earth metal chelates 
with summation of dissociation constants for last three protons of the ligand,. 
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mim pi p rf wr of ring*. This is consistent with earlier observations that linear rela- 
■ tionships between pAj values and stability constants result for ligands that give the 
same number of rings. < JJ1 

Variations in stability with atomic number and the position of yttrium are 
essentially those reported by Harder and Chaberek .* 41 It was at first believed that 
thermodynamic data, following the approach of Betts and Dahlinger ,* 141 would 
permit a choice among possible explanations for the somewhat unexpected order 
of stability (Fig. 2) among the chelates of the heavier cations. It was found, however, 
that errors associated with A H 0 ^ and A5 °,„r are too large to make quantitative 
comparisons possible. Although the 95 per cent confidence limits associated with 
AfP Hi z and AH° m (Table 5) are of the order of 5-15 per cent of the values themselves, 
such limits climb to 20-40 per cent when A H 0 ^ is determined. Values of AS° 7 n7 then 
have 95 per cent confidence limits of ±7 e.u. and cannot be used to detect small 
differences between adjacent rare-earth metal ions.* 

Some general observations are possible, however. Values obtained for A//° , „ y 
are larger than those found for the EDTA— (}4) and HEDTA—< 121 chelates. This 
is to be expected since Care and Staveley * 331 have found that the A H° values for 
EDTA-chelates are largely determined by the co-ordination between the nitrogen 
atoms and the metal ion. Inasmuch as the DTPA grouping contains one more 
nitrogen donor than either the EDTA or HEDTA, larger changes in enthalpy should 
characterize the formation of its chelates. 

For the rare-earth metal chelates, AH° , „ r remains nearly constant through 
dysprosium and then drops consistently from holmium through lutetium. If the 
bonding is essentially ionic in these compounds and the same number of atoms is 
co-ordinated, a reasonably regular increase in A/P LnZ with decrease in crystal radius 
(or increase in nuclear charge) might be expected. However, in no series of rare- 
earth metal chelates thus far investigated has this trend been found.* 1 ’ 12 > 341 Rather, 
a reasonable constancy or slight increase in -A H° LfiZ appears to characterize the 
lanthanum-through-europium region, with subsequent decreases for species derived 
from the heavier elements. Similarly, measures of S° LnZ vary widely for complexes 
derived from the lighter elements but increase substantially for those of the heavier 
elements.* 1 ■ 121 If the number of donor atoms utilized by the metal ion does indeed 
change at gadolinium, as has been suggested for the EDTA chelates,* 2 ’ 141 differences 
in these functions between the first and second half of the series might be expected. 
Within the limits of experimental error, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the data for the DTPA complexes further support the assumption that both 
translational and configurational contributions to stability are important* 121 and that 
the latter becomes increasingly important as cation size decreases and the bond 
holding a chelating group is thereby progressively weakened. 

Acknowledgement —Grateful appreciation is expressed both to the Graduate College of the 
University of Illinois and to the United States Rubber Company for fellowship support 
given to the junior author. 

•It should be noted, however, that for internal comparisons the part of the error 
associated with the formation constant of the mercury chelate is constant throughout the 
series and the relative errors would be somewhat less than cited above. 

* JJ1 A. E. and M. Calvin, Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds, p. 156. 

Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. (1952). 

* 34> L. A. K. Stavelby (Private communication). 

*»> R. A. Care and L. A. K. Stavelby, /. Chem. Soc. 4571 (1956). 
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the stability CONSTANTS OF SEVERAL COPPER(H) 
COMPLEXES WITH AROMATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 
AND THEIR CORRELATION WITH THE HAAfMETT 

RELATIONSHIP 

W. R. May and M. M. Jones 

Department of Chemistry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

{Received 16 October 1961; in revised form 31 October 1961) 

Abstract—The first and second stability constants of seventeen copper(II) complexes with 
aromatic carboxylic acids have been determined at 25° in a 50 per cent by volume water/ 
dioxane solvent with four of these systems being extended to 30 and 33°. The corresponding 
thermodynamic values have been calculated. The first stability constants have been fitted 
to the Hammett equation using a values obtained from the dissociation constants of the 
parent acids in this solvent. 

An inverse relationship is found which can be attributed to either of two possible causes. 
The first is the formation of strong n-bonds by back-donation of electrons from dm 
copper(II) to the ligand. The second possible cause is the fortuitous cancellation of a direct 
relationship by some inverse relationship involving the polymerization of the carboxylic 
acid. In this second case both processes would be governed by a Hammett type relationship 
but would be dependent upon variations in the a constants in an opposite manner. 

While a large number of correlations between add or base strength of ligand and 
stability constants of metal complexes have been reported, no attempt has previously 
been made to relate such correlations directly with the large body of data on organic 
compounds which is correlated with the Hammett equation. This paper presents 
such an attempt, using as ligands some of those aromatic carboxylic acids whose 
ionization constants have already been correlated with structural parameters with 
this equation. If the factors governing the interaction of the carboxylate anions with 
the hydrogen ion are similar to, or identical*with, the factors governing the interaction 
of the carboxylate anions with the Cu(H) ion, then the instability constants of the 
complexes of the substituted anions should be related to that for benzoic add through 
an equation of the type: 


= op. 

Here k and k Q are the instability constants of the complexes with the substituted and 
unsubstituted adds, respectively, a should be a constant characteristic of the sub¬ 
stituent group (very near to the value it assumes in the similar equation relating the 
ionization constants) and p will be a constant characteristic of the reaction (especially 
of the metal ion). 

That such a correlation is a reasonable expectation may be seen from such 
correlations’of base or add strength and stability constants as have appeared in the 
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litera t u re to date / 1 ' 71 There have also been several reports in which such a direct 
amt simple correlation have definitely not been found.®* Perhaps the most closely 
related study which failed to reveal a direct correlation between proton attracting 
ability and complex stability is that reported for a series of complexes of anthranilic 
acid and its derivatives with divalent cobalt, nickel, copper, zinc and cadmium/ 10 ' 
The complexes of cadmium with aromatic sulphonates were also found not to give 
a correlation/ 11 ) 

It is fairly well established that the exchange of ligand species leads to a very 
small enthalpy change if the atom forming the donor group is of the same type in 
both species / 121 In the present work, a direct test of the Hammett type relation for 
copper complexes of aromatic carboxylic acids, a complexation reaction was examined 
which involved the replacement of one type of co-ordinated oxygen by another. This 
' means the testing of such a correlation in an oxygen donor solvent may require the 
use of data on reactions in which the net enthalpy change is either very small or zero.* 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experimental procedure used was based upon the method of Calvin and Wilson* 1 ’ 1 
and the corrections to it suggested by van Uitert and Haas.* 1 * 1 The titrations were earned 
out using a Beckmann Model GS pH meter or a Radiometer PHM-4 pH meter with a 
Radiometer combination electrode GK 202 A-G. The solutions were placed in a jacketed 
beaker through whose jacket was circulated water from a constant temperature bath 
regulated to within ±0-02° C. Stirring of the solution was accomplished by a magnetic 
stirrer. The pH meters were standardized prior to each run with a phthalate buffer solution 
(pH 4-01). 

A solvent of 50 per cent by volume water/dioxane was employed. The dioxane was 
commercial reagent (Mathieson, Coleman and Bell) or C. P. (Fisher) and was redistilled 
before use. The fraction with b.p. 100-101° C was used in preparing the solutions. 

* Those correlations involving Hammett substituent constants or their equivalent which 
have been previously reported are of the type in which a donor atom of the solvent is 
replaced by a different donor atom of the ligand. Reference (4) and Armeanu and Luca/ 131 
The data given by these authors for mono substituted aniline complexes of Ag(I) reveals 
a Hammett type relation between the substituent constants and the stability constants. In 
this system, co-ordinated oxygen is replaced by co-ordinated nitrogen/ 141 

111 A. E. Martell and M. Calvin, The Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds ,p. 151— 
160. Prentice-Hall, New York (1952). 

121 S. Chaberek and A. E. Martell, Organic Sequestering Agents, p. 130-133. J. Wiley, 
New York (1959). 

(3 > W. W. Brandt and D. K. Gullstrom, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 3532 (1952). 

(4) V. Klemencic and I. FIupovic, Croat. Chim. Acta 30,99 (1958); Chem. Abstr. 54 , 1127 f. 
(3) J. O. Edwards, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,1541 (1954). 

<«> H. Kido, W. C. Ferneuus and C. G. Haas, Jr., Analyt. Chim. Acta 23,116 (1960). 

(7) L. Sacconi and G. Lombardo, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 6266 (1960). 

<»» W. F. Harris and T. R. Sweet, J. Phys. Chem. 60, 509 (1956). 

<»> J. R. Jov and M. Orchin, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 310 (1959). 
ao) A. Young and T. R. Sweet, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 800 (1958). 

1111 J. F. Tate and M. M. Jones, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83, 3024 (1961). 

1121 J. M. Holloway. Thesis, University of North Carolina (1959). 

<”> L. Armeanu and C. Luca, Z. Phys. Chem. 214,81 (1960). 

(14) P- Ellis, R.’Hogg and R. G. Wilkins, J. Chem. Soc. 3308 (1959). 

11,1 M. Calvin and K. Wilson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 67, 2003 (1945). 

<»«» L. G. van Uitert and C. G. Haas, Jr., J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,451 (1953). 
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n* aromatic carboxylic acids used were selected to give a large range of tr wantons 
-pigv were obtained from Fastman Organic Chemftals, Aldrich Chemical Co. and dm 
VanderbBt University Chemistry Department Each was purified by vacuum sublimation 
before use. The following melting points were obtained: benzoic add, 122°; m-fluorobenzok 
acid, 125°; m-chlorobenzoic add, 152°; m-bromobenzoic add, 154 s ; m-iodobenzoic add, 
183 s ; p-fluorobenzoic acid, 182-3°; p-chlorobenzoic add, 239-41°; p-bcomobemsoic add, 
249 s ; p-iodobenzoic add, 269-70°; p-r-butylbenzoic add, 152-134°; p-hydropbenzoic add, 
213-4°; m-hydroxybenzoic add, 199-200°; m-nitrobenzoic add, 141°; p*nitrobenzok add, 
238-9°; jhtotak add, 178°; and p-anisic add, 180-1°. 

The copper(II) was added as Cu(C 104 > 2-6 H 2 O which was obtained from the G. F. Smith 
r frymical Co. The titrations were carried out using standard sodium hydroxide solution 
with a concentration in the neighbourhood of 1 M. 

The solutions were prepared for titration in die following way. Enough aromatic 
carboxylic add was weighed out to make 100 ml of solution about 0-01 M. Then 50 ml of 
distilled dioxane was added and the add dissolved. Next, 50 ml of a previously prepared 
0-002-0-003 M solution of CtKdO.jz was added which yielded a solution 0-001-0-0015 M 
in Cu(II). Thai 0-25 ml of 11 -68 M HCIO4 was added to lower the initial pH to about 1 -6. 
The solutions were found to become cloudy with a precipitate at pH above 5-5 and no values 
in this range or higher were used in the calculations. The solution was then placed in the 
jacketed beaker and titrated with the 1 M NaOH. The sodium hydroxide was added in 
0-05 ml increments from a calibrated buret obtained from the Coming Glassware Co., 
Coming, New York. 


Table 1. 








-AF 

AH 

AS 

Ligand 




log— 


(kcal/ 

(kcal/ 

(cal/ 

(and) 

p ki 

logtfl 

log * 2 


a 

mol) 

mol) 

moM°C-i) 

Determinations at 25° 

1. Benzoic 

5-79 

3*91 

3*65 

0 

0 

5*33 

0*0 

17-9 

2. m-F-benzoic 

540 

414 

3*78 

—0*23 

0*39 

5*65 



3. m-Cl „ 

5*48 

4-08 

3*76 

—0-17 

0*31 

5-56 

10*9 

55*2 

4. m-Br „ 

5*32 

411 

3*85 

-0*20 

0*47 

5*60 

21*4 

90*6 

5. m-I „ 

5-40 

4-15 

3*81 

-0*24 

0*39 

5*66 

24*4 

100*9 

6. P -F .. 

5*42 

4*15 

3*81 

—0*24 

0*37 

5*66 



7. p-Cl „ 

5*19 

4*20 

3-90 

—0*29 

0*60 

5*73 



8, p-Br „ 

5*59 

4*00 

3*70 

-009 

0*20 

5* 45 



9. P-1 

5*28 

4*23 

3*90 

-0*32 

0-51 

5*77 



10. p-f-butyl 

5*63 

4-11 

3*78 

—0*20 

0*16 

5*60 



11. m-t- 

5-67 

4*00 

365 

—0*09 

0*12 

5*45 



12.P-OH 

6*03 

3*78 

3*48 

+ 0*13 

-0*24 

5-15 



13. m43H „ 

5*85 

3*88 

3*57 

+0*03 

-0*06 

5*09 



14. m-nitro „ 

4*92 

4*40 

4*11 

—0*49 

0*87 

6*00 



15. p-nitro „ 

4*78 

4*43 

4*11 

-0*52 

1-01 

6*04 



16. /Moluic,, 

612 

3*78 

3*48 

-4-013 

-0*33 

5*15 



17. p-anisic „ 

6*12 

3-71 

3*42 

+ 0*20 

-0*33 

5*06 



Determinations at 30° 

18. Benzoic 

5-73 

4*04 

3*74 

0 

BH 

5*51 


18*2 

19. m-O-benzoic 

5*33 

3*88 

3*52 

-0*22 

0*40 

5*29 


53*4 

20. m-Br „ 

5-16 

3*72 

3*46 

-0*44 


5*07 

21*4 

87-4 

21. m-I „ 

5*43 

3*88 

3*54 

-0*22 

0*30 

5-29 

24*4 

98*0 

Determinations at 33° 

22. Benzoic 

5*80 

3*92 

3*61 


0 

5*35 

0*0 

17*4 

23. m-Cl-benzoic 

5*57 

3*82 

3*52 


0*23 

5*21 


52*3 


5*51 

mSim 

mBZm 

sHiSVii 

0*29 

4*91 

21*4 

85*4 

25. m-I „ 

5*54 

3*54 

3*15 


0*26 

4*83 

24*4 

94*9 
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No a pp a rent wav encountered in obtaining reproducible, steady values of 

pH However, the electrode did require "conditioning” in the w&ter/diomne solution for 
about 15 min after removal from the aqueous buffer before the readings became steady. 
TJ» pH meter responded instantly when the sodium hydroxide was added and the pH 
reading could be taken after each addition. This pH value was found to remain constant 
with time on the numerous occasions when this constancy was tested. 

The stability constants were determined at 25° for each system and also at 30 and 35 
for a few of them. Several of the systems were examined for reproducibility and average 
values are reported in these cases. The spread in these cases was of the order of 0-1 log unit 
in the stability constant. The values at 25, 30 and 35 s were used to estimate the enthalpy 
rhangr* ip the complexation reaction. 

The dissociation constants of the substituted benzoic acids in the water/dioxane mixture 
are required for the calculation of the stability constants. These were obtained by the 
titration of known amounts of the acids with standard sodium hydroxide solution, using 
the pH meter to determine the pH after each addition of base. From these titration curves 
the dissociation constants were obtained by use of the relation p K *= pH at the half-titrated 
point. Each of the dissociation constants listed in Table 1 is the average of two or more 
such determinations. 

CALCULATIONS 


Expressions were needed for n, the average number of ligands bound to the central 
metal ion and [A], the concentration of the free ligand species in solution. 
n may be expressed as: 

- C„—[A] 7j* 

C a C m 


where C a is the total concentration of ligand (the benzoate anion in this case) and C m is the total 
concentration of metal ion (the copper(lI) ion in this case). T bh is the total bound benzoate. 
A form of this equation which can be applied to the experimental data may be obtained by 
solving for T bb and [A] in the following conservation equations. The total aromatic acid 
present is given by: T Ha -[HA]+[A-]+[CuA + ]+ 2 [CuA 2 ]-f 3 fCuA 3 “]+ 4 [CuA 4 2 i,thetotal 
copper present by - [C^ 2 +]+[CuA+] + [CuA 2 ]+tCuA 3 fc ]+[CuA 4 2 -], the total bound 
benzoate by T bb »[CuA + ]+ 2 [CuAJ+ 3 [CuA 3 ~]+ 4 [CuA 4 2 ~], the electrical neutrality con¬ 
dition by [CuA + ]+ 2 [Cu 2 + ]+[Na + ]+[H + ] - [CIO4-] +2[CuA 4 2 -]+[0H-]+1A-], and the 


dissociation of the aromatic acid by £<* 
pressions are obtained : 


[H+KA~]. 

[HA] 


From these relations, the following ex- 


H - ^{[Na + ]+[H + ] -[P-] - [OH -] - j^(tP~] -[Na+]—[H +]+[OH-]+7^)} 

[A] = ^([P-J-tNa+l-fH+J+PH-ir+HA) 

where DP~J is the concentration of the ao 4 ~ ion contributed by the HCIO 4 only. 

A preliminary set of stability constants was obtained from a plot of n vs. pA and 
selecting the pA values at h = i, ? 2 , 3, and § as approximate values of K u K 2 , K 3 and K*. 
However, a consideration of the validity of such a method in the present case showed such 
values to be rather poor approximations. Following Bjerrum< 17 > the spreading factor x , 
defined as Ki/Kt = Ax\ was calculated and found to be quite small. Since under these 
conditions, this commonly used method for determining the stability constants is invalid, 
the alternative method of Poulsen et «/.<>») was used. This is a graphical method which 
introduces no special assumptions and is perfectly adequate for treating data where the 
successive constants do not differ greatly in magnitude. The resultant n and [A] values 
were then used with the graphical method to obtain K\ and K 2 . 

« 7 > J. Bjbrrum. Thesis, pi 24 fif. Haase, Copenhagen (1957). 

«»> K. G. Poulsen, J. Bjbrrum and J. Poulsen, Acta Chem. Scand. 8,921 (1954). 
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^ typifl rr* of data, to demonstrate how the constants were obtained, is one of the J £ 
tj ttalioca and in determining an average value for Ki and K% for the €u(Q)4>eiiio«te . v 
con ylex at 25*. Inspection of the relationship for h and [A] reveals that only a snuA portion s'v i 
of the curve wifi yield reasonable results. These are just before the sodium ion concentration ' 
b ecomes so huge an impossible A is computed. The following concentrations of species . 
wen present in the solution: 0-009966 M benzoic add, 001153 M Cu(Cl04)2,002921 mole 
of HQO4 added and a 50 per cent by volume water/dioxane solvent with a total volume of 
100-25 ml. It was then titrated with 1008 M NaQH. The foUowing difawaa obtained: 
(F-d/IAD 


NaOH 

(ml) 

pH 

[A] 

n 

F 

2-9 

3-354 

3-40x10-* 

0-295 

8-68x103 

30 

3-792 

8-69 x 10“ s 

0-859 

988 x10 s 

3-1 

4-077 

1-48 x 10“ 4 

1-613 

109xlO« 

3-2 

4-345 

2-41 x 10“« 

2-377 

986 x10 s 

3-3 

4-492 

2-91 x 10-+ 

3-190 

1 -10 x 10 4 

3-4 

4-637 

3-38x10“ 4 

4-101 

1 -20 X10 4 


From an extrapolation of the plot of F vs. [A] to [A] “ O and an analysis of the slope, the 
following constants were obtained: K\ = 9-2 x 10’ and Ki — 50 x 10 s . 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The stability constants, related thermodynamic constants, and dissociation 
constants of the parent acids are presented in Table 1. The stability constants are 
in most cases the average of two or more runs, in which a reproducibility of about 
±01 log units was found. The graphical method of Poulsen et al. involves the 
extrapolation of the curve of F vs. [A] which yields K\ at [A] = O. Then, Aj is 
obtained from the slope of the curve, or slope = Ki(2K 2 —K{). If the slope is small, 
K 2 will approach one-half of K\, which is statistically the expected result. Most of 
the lines used had a small negative slope which resulted in a K 2 slightly less than 
\ K\. The value for the stability constant of benzoic acid and copper(II) is con¬ 
siderably higher than that found by Yamasaki and OhtakiOM in water. However, 
different solvents and ionic strength, among other conditions, may be expected to 
account for this difference. 

The principal objective of this work was to test the application of a correlation 
used with compounds of organic nature to related inorganic compounds. This was 
done with the Hammett equation. An initial attempt was made using a values from 
the compilation of Jaffe.< 20 > This was found to give a fair fit. However, it may be 
recalled that these values were obtained from a great variety of data and have, in 
some cases, a rather large probability spread. In addition, the dissociation constants 
of the adds in the water/dioxane solvent were found to give only a fair plot using 
these a values. A new set of o values was set up using the dissociation constants of 
the parent adds as a basis. The plot of — IogAi/A lo vs. the new a values is seen in 
Fig. 1 which gives an excellent fit within ±0-1 log units. 

(19) K. Yamasaki and H. Ohtaki, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 33, 1067 (1960). 
m H. H. Jaffe, Chem. Rev. 53,191 (1953). 
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Thete are two possible explanations for the correlation obtained hare. The first 
is upon the fact that there are copper(JI) complexes known which contain 
weak a bonds and strong a bonds, the latter arising from the back donation of 
dectrons from the metal to the ligand.*™ The curve has a negative slope which 
ia dbatoi that an electron withdrawing group such as the nitro group, instead of 
pulling an electron away from the proton as it does in the parent acid (resulting in 
a weaker bond and a larger dissociation constant) pulls electrons from the Cu(II) 
ion, and increases back donation and the stability of the complex * In a similar 
fashion, a group such as the hydroxy group, which is expected to release electrons 
and increase the bond stability between the acid anion and the proton, will decrease 
the back donation between the anion and the Cu(II) ion resulting in a less stable 
complex. 

The reaction constant p, or the slope of the Hammett plot, is a measure of the 
susceptibility of the reaction to the influence of the substituents on the parent acid. 
These influences are of three general types: 

(1) the transmission of electrical effects to the reaction site, (2) the effect the 
electron density at the reaction site has on the reactions, and (3) the effect of 
other conditions (temperature, solvent, etc.) influencing the reaction.**!' 

The important factor effecting p in this case is the electron density at the reaction site. 
A ne gat ive p indicates the reaction is favoured by a high electron density.* 23 ' The 
p value for the plot in Fig. 1 was found to be —0*58. This indicates the reaction is 
favoured by a high electron density at the reaction site which is to be expected if 
back donation from the Cu(II) ion is taking place. 



* A Similar situation was found with the pyridine complexes of Ag(I) in which electron 
attracting groups on the pyridine ring were found to pull electrons from the Ag(I) ion into 
the ring (when resonance conditions permitted) and increase the stability of the complex.* 22 ' 

< 2 » B. R. McGarvby, J. Phys. Chem. 60, 71 (1956). 

*“> R. K. Murmann and F. Basolo, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77,3484 (1955). 

* 23 ' A. E. Remick, Electronic Interpretations of Organic Chemistry (2nd Ed.), p. 47. J. Wiley, 
New York (1949). 
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The stability constants of several copper(II) comp l exes t he Hammett relationship ;317V • 

i 

An alternative possibility is that the observed correlation is the result of the 
fortuitous cancellation of two concurrent processes, both of which are governed by 
a Hammett-type relationship. If the carboxylic acid is present in some sort of 
polymerized form it is possible that the breakdown of the polymers is favoured by the 
presence of electron withdrawing groups in the benzene ring. If this is so, then there 
will be a more favourable situation for the formation of complexes of the more 
extensively dissociated species. This could lead to an effect which could completely 
overshadow a correlation of the more normal sort. The fact that Fig. 1 presents a 
reasonably good fit would seem good evidence that both such processes are correlated 
by the Hammett equation, though possibly with different signs for p. An explanation 
of this sort seems less likely than the first in view of the recent work of Carson and 
Rossotti, (24> * but cannot be completely dismissed. 

Acknowledgement —This work has been supported by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation (G-9919) for which we wish to express our gratitude. 

* These workers found that such polymerization equilibria would result in slight errors In ' 

literature values for stability constants of monocarboxylate-mctal ion complexes in water. 

< 24 > J. D. E. Carson and F. J. C. Rossorn, Advances in the Chemistry of the Coordination 

Compounds (Edited by S. Kirschner), p. 180. Macmillan, New York (1961). 
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TERNARY COMPOUNDS BETWEEN THORIUM 
MONOCARBIDE AND THORIUM DIHYDRIDE* 

D. T. Peterson and J. Rexer " 

Institute for Atomic Research and Department of Chemistry, 

Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 

{Received 10 February 1961; in revised form 30 October 1961) 

Abstract—The thorium-hydrogen-carbon system was studied by measuring hydrogen 
equilibrium pressures at various compositions and temperatures. Two compounds, 
ThC'Thth and ThC*2ThH2, were found and characterized. ThC ThHi has a hexagonal 
closest-packed lattice with a Q = 3-816 A and c Q = 6*302 A. ThC*2ThH2 has a monoclinic 
lattice with a 0 ■* 6*50 A, b 0 = 3*80 A, c 0 * 10*91 A and /? — 119°. The enthalpies of 
formation for each compound were determined. 

An investigation of the solid solubility of thorium dihydride in thorium by Peterson 
and Westlake* 1 > indicated that this solubility was increased by carbon dissolved in 
the thorium. The thorium-hydrogen-carbon system was investigated to determine 
whether this apparent increase in solubility was due to an interaction between carbon 
and hydrogen in solution which decreased the activity of hydrogen or whether it 
was due to the formation of a compound containing carbon and hydrogen. Measure¬ 
ment of the equilibrium-hydrogen pressure over thorium specimens containing 
varying amounts of carbon as a function of hydrogen concentration was chosen as 
the experimental method because it would clearly distinguish between these two 
cases and would give valuable thermodynamic data. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Materials. The thorium specimens were prepared from calcium-reduced thorium 
identical to that used by Peterson and Westlake.*M This metal was arc melted with 
spectrographic graphite to obtain the desired carbon content. The specimens, cut from the 
arc-melted buttons, were cylinders about 6 mm in diameter and 15 mm long which weighed 
~ 5 g. The carbon content of the specimens was determined by the combustion method. 
Pure hydrogen was obtained by thermal decomposition of uranium hydride as described 
by Spedding et alS 2 > 

Apparatus. The apparatus is shoWn in Fig. 1. The furnace tube was 8 mm inside 
diameter and extended into the stainless steel block in the centre of the furnace. The 
temperature was measured by a thermocouple between the furnace tube and the stainless 
steel block. The temperature for an axial distance of 5 cm within the block was uniform 
within 1° C. The specimen was centred in this region and, consequently, the existence of an 
appreciable thermal gradient in the specimen was unlikely. The temperature of the furnace 
was held constant to within 2° C by an autotransformer and a constant voltage transformer. 

* Contribution No. 985. Work was performed in the Ames Laboratory of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

U) D. T. Peterson and D. G. Westlake, Trans . Amer. Inst Min. (Metals) Engrs . 215 
444 (1959). 

(2) F. H. Spedding, A. S. Newton, J. C. Wharf, O. Johnson, R. W. Nottorf, I. B. Johns 
and A. H. Daane, Nucleonics 4,4 (1949). 
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The volumes of the various portions of the gas system were determined so that the gas 
system could be used to measure the amount of hydrogen added to or taken from the 
i specimen The amount of gas in the furnace tube at constant pressure decreased with 
furnace temperature so an effective volume was determined at several furnace 
temp erat ures. The amount of hydrogen in the specimen was the difference between the 
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Flo.).—Schematic diagram of the apparatus. 


known total quantity of hydrogen in the system and the amount of hydrogen in the gas 
phase. The mercury manometer could be read to ±0-3 mm and the McLeod gauge, to 
±6 ft up to 900 fi. The pressure was measured at a given temperature and composition 
after it had been constant within 3 mm for at least 12 hr. This often required several days 
at the lower temperatures because the attainment of equilibrium required diffusion of carbon 
as well as the diffusion of hydrogen. 


RESULTS 

The pressure-composition isotherms showed that two compounds of thorium, 
hydrogen and carbon were formed which were more stable than thorium dihydride. 
The equilibrium hydrogen pressures over a sample with a 0-46 atomic ratio of carbon 
to thorium is shown in Fig. 2. As the hydrogen content of the sample was increased 
the hydrogen first went into solid solution in both the metal and carbide phases. 
Formation of the ternary compound started at a fixed pressure at each temperature 
and continued at a constant pressure until the metal or the carbide phase disappeared. 
Subsequently, the hydrogen content of the ternary compound increased as the 
hydrogen pressure increased. This compound is not of fixed composition but ap¬ 
parently exists from ThC-ThHi.g to ThC-ThH 2 .o This variation in hydrogen content 
is quite similar to that observed in thorium dihydride. 

The formation of a second ternary compound is shown in Fig. 3 which is a 
pressure-composition isotherm at 851° for a specimen with a 0-24 carbon to thorium 
ratio. ThC-ThH 2 was formed first as the hydrogen content increased. At a higher 
hydrogen content and pressure, the ThC-ThH 2 reacted with thorium metal and 
hydrogen to form ThC-2ThH 2 . Because there was thorium metal in excess of the 
amount required to combine with all of the carbon, ThH 2 was formed when the 
hydrogen pressure became high enough for this compound to be stable. This specimen 
initially consisted of ThC and thorium metal saturated with ThC and finally consisted 
of ThH 2 and ThC-2ThH 2 . Consequently, all of the equilibrium phases between ThC 
and ThH 2 should be shown by this isotherm. 



Terngy compound* between thorium ro oo oc ar b id e sad thorium dihydride $11 



Fio. 2.—Pressure-composition isotherms for a specimen with a 0-46 C/Th ratio. 



Pto. 3.—Pressure-composition isotherm for a specimen with a 024 C/Th ratio. 
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Sp ecimens of each compound were prepared by equilibrating a sample having 
the proper carbon to thorium ratio with hydrogen at one atmosphere and £50° C. 
These compounds were quite brittle and —200 mesh powder for X-ray diffraction 
examination was prepared by crushing in a diamond mortar. Powder diffraction 
patterns were taken on all *46 cm Debye—Scherrer camera. ThC-ThH 2 was found 
to be h«««gn na1 with a 0 = 3-816 A and c„ = 6-302 A. The thorium atoms were 
arran ged in a hexagonal closest-packed structure but the positions of the carbon 
and hydrogen atoms could not be established by X-ray methods. The compound 
ThC-2ThH 2 had a more complex structure. Examination of a single crystal showed 
the lattice to be monoclinic with a 0 — 6-50 A, b Q = 3-80 A, c„— 10-91 A and 
P = j ]9°. The arrangement of the thorium atoms was a slightly distorted hexagonal 
closest-packed array. 

The activity of hydrogen in specimens below the solubility limit (3 > of ThC in 
thorium was determined. A pressure-composition isotherm at 800° for two carbon 
compositions below the solubility limit are shown in Fig. 4 with the data of Mallet 
and Campbell (4) for pure thorium. The equilibrium hydrogen pressure over all the 
specimens fell on the same straight line until the hydrogen pressure at which 
ThC-ThH 2 began to form was reached. This pressure in the specimen with a 0-060 
carbon-to-thorium ratio was only slightly above the pressure for formation of 
ThC-ThH 2 from ThC and thorium because this specimen was nearly saturated with 



Fig. 4.—Pressure-composition isotherms for specimens with carbon contents 

below saturation. 


M m I* Trans - Amer - Soc - Metals 50, 340 (1958). 

. Mallet and I. E. Campbell, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,4850 (1951). 





ThC The prepare *t which ThC-ThH 2 began to form in a specimen witha0>024 
car ^ )W j 4 o-thorium ratio was higher, as would be expected from the law of mass action. 
As the hydrogen pressure increased further, the hydrogen concentration in solid 
solution in the thorium increased and ThC-ThH 2 also continued to precipitate. 
At a fi xed higher pressure both specimens showed the formation of ThC-2ThH 2 , 
and finally the formation of ThH 2 appeared at essentially the same pressure as for 
thorium with a very low carbon content. t 11 f 

A ternary section at 850° C for the Th-ThC-ThH 2 system, shown in Fig. S, 
has been constructed. The ternary section allows a more accurate estimate of the 
composition ranges of the ternary compounds to be made. The effect of the stability 
of ThC-ThH 2 in limiting the solid solubility of both hydrogen and carbon in thorium 
is quite striking. Due to this restricted solubility, ThC-ThH 2 is the first phase to 
appear on adding hydrogen to thorium unless the carbon content is extremely low. 
A ca lcula tion based on constant activity co-efficients for carbon and hydrogen in 
thorium indicated that at 800° C ThC-ThH 2 would be formed if the carbon content 
were above 40 p.p.m. rhe ternary section also shows that thorium and hydrogen 
together dissolve to a significant extent in ThC The absorption of hydrogen by pure 
ThC was found to be very small but when thorium metal was present ThC would 
dissolve more than 20 a/o hydrogen. 


Th 



Fig. 5.—Ternary section at 850° of the Th-ThC-ThHi system. 

The enthalpy of formation of these compounds was calculated from the variation 
of the equilibrium hydrogen pressure with temperature. The plot of the logarithm 
of the equilibrium pressure against reciprocal temperature is shown in Fig. 6. The 
data were treated by a least squares method to obtain the constants for the linear 
equations. The reactions for the respective equations given below are: 

- ~ ] ^ 58 ° +10-20 and LogP (nunHg) = ^y^+9-84]. 

The reaction for the formation of ThC-ThH 2 is Th^+ThC^j+Hj ^ ThC-ThH^ 
and for ThC-2ThH 2 is Th^+ThC-ThH^+H^) ^ ThC-2ThH 2 . The enthalpy of 
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fonnation of ThC-ThH 2 by the reaction given above is -48-4 kcal per mole. The 
enthalpy of fonnationof TbC‘2ThH 2 by the reaction given above is-38-3kcalpermole. 



Fio. 6.—Logarithm of equilibrium hydrogen pressure vs. reciprocal temperature. 


DISCUSSION 

The positions of the carbon and hydrogen atoms in the ThC‘ThH 2 structure 
have not been determined and, consequently, the bonding in this compound can not 
be deduced from the bond distances and arrangement. However, the bonding in this 
compound is probably quite similar to the bonding in ThC and ThH 2 . The volume 
of ThCThH 2 is very nearly equal to the sum of the volumes of the ThC and ThH 2 
that it contains. The volume of one ThC , ThH 2 unit cell is 79*5 A 3 and the sum of 
one fourth of the face-centred-cubic (5 > ThC unit cell and one half of the body-centred 
tetragonal* 6 * ThH 2 unit cell is 79-3 A 3 . The metallic lustre and relatively high electrical 
conductivity of ThC and ThH 2 are also shown by ThC ThH 2 . 

The hexagonal closest-packed y-phase reported in the zirconium-hydrogen 
system by Hagg< 7 > may have been an analogous compound formed by zirconium. 
It is interesting that the volume of the unit cell reported for this compound is 52‘94 A 3 
and the sum of the volumes of ZrC and ZrH 2 is 52*83 A 3 . The presence of carbon 
in the specimens examined by Hagg is supported by his observation in a sample 
containing 9 a/o hydrogen of a face-centred-cubic phase with a lattice constant of 
4-669 A which is very nearly equal to the lattice constant of ZrC in equilibrium with 
zirconium metal. It appears quite likely that the /7-phase reported by Hagg was 
zirconium carbide and the y-phase was a ternary zirconium-hydrogen-carbon com¬ 
pound rather than non-equilibrium phases formed by zirconium and hydrogen. The 
similarity of the hydrides and carbides of Ti and Hf to those of Zr and Th makes the 
fonnation of similar compounds with these metals likely. 

" A. Wh-HELM and P. Craorn, Trans. Amer. Soc. Metals 42,1925 (1950). 

<« R. E. Rundle, C. G. Shull and E. O. Wollan, Acta Cryst. S, 22 (1952). 
t7> G. Haoo, Z. Phys. Chem. Vol. B11,433 (1931), 






THE CHEMICAL NATURE OF SODIUM 
BERYLLATE SOLUTIONS 

D. A. Everest, R. A. Mercer, R. P. Miller and G. L. MilWard 
National Chemical Laboratory, Teddisgton, Middlesex ' 

(. Received 30 November 1961) 

AMmct—In sodium beryllate solutions of low NazO/BeO ratios, polymeric beryllate anions 
aie present and range from ionic to colloidal dimensions. At high NajO/BeO ratios simple 
beryllate anions are probably present. Addition of silicon (as NazSiFs or NajSiOj) to 
beryllate solutions of low NajO/BeO ratio causes precipitation of the beryllium as an X-ray- 
amorphous phase. Addition of calcium or strontium salts under similar conditions results 
in the precipitation of crystalline complexes which, it is believed, are derived from poly* 
beryllate anions. 

There has long been controversy in the literature on the nature of the species formed 
when amphoteric oxides dissolve in alkali. In general, when the Na 2 0/BeO ratio is 
low, such solutions are unstable, many show colloidal properties and only at relatively 
high Na20/oxide ratios is true ionic solution considered to exist. This has been shown 
for aluminium,' 1 * zinc,<2* chromium,' 21 silicon,' 31 tin' 41 and scandium.' 31 In the last 
instance the Tyndall effect was evident until the Na 2 0/Sc20 3 ratio was greater than 
five, showing that particles of colloidal dimensions were present up to this value. 

The existence of cationic polynuclear beryllium species in the pH range 3-5 
(i.e. prior to precipitation) has been demonstrated by Kakihana and Sillbn ' 61 who 
postulated an olated complex, Be 3 (OH) 3 3+ , i.e. the Be atoms are linked by hydroxyl 
bridges. Thomas ' 71 has suggested the existence of larger olated complexes in the 
colloidal particles formed prior to precipitation of gelatinous Be(OH )2 from acidic 
solution and in the hydroxide itself. It is further suggested here that similar 
anionic polynuclear species are formed on dissolution of Be(OH )2 in alkali and a 
plausible picture of the dissolution can be obtained on the basis of olation. *•*> 
Addition of alkali to the uncharged, gelatinous beryllium hydroxide first displaces the 
water molecules at the end of the olated units to give negatively-charged colloidal 
beryllate particles: at higher alkali concentrations it is postulated that the hydroxyl 
bridges are progressively broken down by the reaction 

<0 P. Lanaspeze and C. Eyraud, Bull. Soc. Chim. France 2, 313 (1960); C. Brosset, Acta 
Chem. Scand. 6,910 (19S2). 

(2> H. B. Weber, The Hydrous Oxides. Chap. 3 and 6. McGraw-Hill, New York (1926). 

131 W. Brel, The Physical Chemistry of the Silicates. Univ. Chicago Press (1954). 

,4> J. S. Johnson and K. A. Kraus, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. gl, 1569 (1959). 

(S1 B. N. Ivanov-Emen and E. A. Ostroumov, J. Inorg. Chem. ( U.S.S.R. ), (English transla¬ 
tion), 1,27 (1959); Zh. Neorg. Khtm. 4, 71 (1959). 

141 H. Kakihana and L. G. Suxen, Acta Chem. Scand. 10,985 (1956). 

(T1 A. W. Thomas and H. S. Miller, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 58,2526 (1936). 

(tl F. Basalo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions, p. 388. J. Wiley, 
New York (1958). 

(,) J* C. Bailar, Jr. (Editor), Chemistry of the Co-ordination Compounds, Monograph 
Series No. 131, Chapt. 13. Reinhold, New York (1956). 
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Such a reaction results in the formation of progressively smaller polymers with 
increased charge/beryllium ratios. The eventual limit of this reaction is the formation 
of the mononuclear beryllate ion, [Be(OH)<p-, sometimes expressed as BeOj2-. 
It appears probable that complete conversion of polynuclear beryllate to the mono¬ 
nuclear species requires high alkali concentrations. For example, BrintzingerUO) 
claims, from the results of diffusion experiments, that even in a solution in which 
the ratio of Na 2 0/BeO was 14:1 the predominant beryllate species contained ten 
beryllium atoms. 

The beryllate system seems, therefore, to resemble other isopolyacid systems in 
that increasing concentration of alkali on the negative side of the isoelectric point 
decreases the degree of polymerization of the system. It must be emphasized that 
although the experimental results recorded here are in accord with the above sugges¬ 
tion that beryllate solutions are an alkali-dependent polymerization system they 
give no information concerning the actual bonding of the beryllate species. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

(a) Tyndall effect . A comparison between the intensities of the Tyndall beam produced 
in beryllate solutions was made by measuring the intensity of light scattered at an angle of 
90° to the incident beam by means of a ftuorimetric attachment to a Unicam spectrophoto¬ 
meter. 

The solutions were prepared by precipitating beryllium from sulphate solutions of 
known strength by addition of NaOH to pH 12; the Be(OH )2 was centrifuged before adding 
the amount of NaOH solution appropriate to the desired excess (expressed in terms of the 
NaiO/BeO molar ratio). Each solution was centrifuged before readings were taken. 

In the absence of a suitable standard, arbitrary units of light-scattering were employed. 
The solution in each series (i.e. at each BeO concentration studied) with the most intense 
scatter was taken as the reference solution (100 per cent scatter) for that series and the 
scatter from any other was expressed as a percentage of it. For this reason the results for 
different concentrations of BeO cannot be rigidly compared. 

The scatter from a pure NaOH solution of strength equivalent to the highest NaOH 
concentration used in each series (i.e. at Na 20 /BeO = 10) was taken as the “blank” level. 

(b) Stability to heat . Beryllate solutions were prepared as in (a) f CO 2 was excluded 
by the use of Sofnolite traps and each solution was heated for 2 hr at 95°C. The beryllium 
precipitated was separated by centrifuge and the amount determined. 

(c) The effect of silicon , calcium and strontium on beryllate stability . The effect of silicon 
was studied by addition of varying amounts of (i) Na 2 SiF 6 and (ii) freshly-prepared NazSiOj 
solutions to a series of beryllates prepared as in (a). The effect of calcium and strontium was 
studied by direct addition of the respective chlorides. After adjustment to the required 
concentration, the solutions were protected from C0 2 , heated for 1 hr at 50° C (at which 
temperature a pure beryllate solution is stable but insoluble hydroxides will coagulate) and 
any precipitates centrifuged and analysed. 

The result of calcium addition to beryllium sulphate solutions prior to preripit&tion was 
also studied. 

A Philips tamera (36 cm circumference) with iron-filtered CoKx radiation was used for 
X-ray diffraction photographs. 

( *®> H. Brintzinger and H. Osswald, Z. Angew. Chem. #1 ,61 (1934). 



I 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Ty ndall effect. Two series of beryllates were prepared with beryllium concentra¬ 
tions of 1*56 g BeO/1. and 3*13 g BeO/1. in which the Na 2 0/BeO ratios were varied 
between 2*0 and 10-0. The results are plotted graphically in Fig. 1. They demonstrate 
the marked Tyndall effect observed for beryllate solutions of low Na 2 0/Be0 ratio 
when thf ff* are compared with pure NaOH solutions: at both beryllium concentrations 
it is eviden t that the light-scattering falls off markedly as the Na 20 /Be 0 ratio increases, 
thus ip'tfr-flring that the species in solution diminish in size as the alkali concentration 
increases. 



Flo. 1.—Light-scattering from beryllate solutions. 


The stability of beryllate solutions bn heating. Beryllium is normally recovered 
from a beryllate solution by heating it at, or near, its boiling point to precipitate 
granular beryllium hydroxide. The effects of changing the ratio of Na^/BeO 
and the initial beryllium concentration on the recovery of beryllium on heating are 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Both sets of results demonstrate that the amount of beryllium 
precipitated on heating decreases with increase in the concentration of alkali in 
solution. Such behaviour would be expected as the large polymeric beryllate species 
present at lower alkali concentrations can more readily coalesce because of their 
lower charge/beryllium ratio than can simple mononuclear [BefOH)^ 2- ions. 

The effect of silicon on beryllate solutions. It was found that quite small amounts 
of silicon (as silicate) could greatly reduce the solubility of beryllium hydroxide in 
alkali or cause precipitation of beryllium from a beryllate solution. This was 
investigated by die addition of silicon to a beryllate solution (Na 2 0/Be0 -> 2; 
10*25 M in Be) to determine whether a quantitative relationship existed between the 
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Fto. 2._Stability of beryllate solutions at 95°C (after 2 hr heating). Effect 

of Na 2 0:BeO ratio. 



0 2 4 6 8 10 

BeO concentrotion (before ppin.) g A. 


Flo. 3.—Stability of beryllate solutions at 95°C (after 2 hr heating). Effect 
of BeO concentration. 

amount of silicon added and the amount of beryllium precipitated. A comparison 
was made between the behaviour of sodium silicate (NajSiOj) and sodium fluosilicate 
(NajSiFft); these sources of silicon were regarded as two which would be likely to 
rapidly establish equilibrium, with respect to the silicate species present, in solutions 
of high concentrations of alkali. The results (Tables 1 and 2) show that no simple 
beryllium-silica species is precipitated. It was possible, however, to apply the 
classical adsorption isotherm; 

— at mcUn 

m 

where x = Amount adsorbed, m = mass of adsorbent, c a eq uilibriu m concen¬ 
tration of species being adsorbed, and k and n are constants, assuming that only the 
precipitated beryllium presented an adsorbing surface (Fig. 4). 






Tto p wa t p to tton of to amorphous, non-stofehefometric silica-beryllium 90 cm 
is consistent with a picture of polymeric beryllate’ species of colloidal dimensions 
having a random distribution of terminal OH groups, their number depending oh this 
de gre e of polymerization. By equating these with the active centres involved when 
uni molocular adsorption is considered, a type of heteropoly cross-linking which 
results in insolubility is easily envisaged: this concept is supported by the isotherm 

relationship. 1 , 


Tabu 1 Precuttation of beryllium from beryllates by addition of silicon as 

Na 2 SiF« 



Original beryllate 


Precipitate 

BeO 

(mg) 

SiCh 

(mg) 

BeO/SiO* 
mole ratio 

BeO 

(mg) [m] 

Si0 2 

(m*)M 

BeO/Si0 2 
mole ratio 

62-5 

nil 

_ 

nil 

_ 

_ 

tf 

10 

1.0-0067 

8-5 

0-38 

i:ooi8 

ft 

40 

1:0-0268 

16-5 

2-43 

i:o-osi 

ft 

54) 

1 : 0-0335 

19-6 

2-83 

i:o«60 

If 

10-0 

1.0-067 

30-7 

6-40 

1:0-087 

tf 

20-0 

1:0-134 

35-5 

10-10 

1:0120 



Flo. 4.—(a) Addition of Na 2 SiF6 to sodium beryllate solution, 
(b) Addition of NajSiOj to sodium beiyllate solution 
Si0 2 adsorbed on precipitated beryllium. 


Confirmation that the larger beryllate species were reacting with the silicate ions 
was obtained when the above experiments were repeated in the presence of a greater 
excess of NaOH(Na 20 /BeO = 10). Under these conditions the beryllium is probably 
mainly present as beryllate ions of low molecular weight (cf, Tyndall effect and 
stability to heat of such solutions). Such solutions always remaiied indefinitely 
stable on addition of silicon. 
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Table 2.—Precipitation of beryllium from beryllates by awhucwotmuca as 



Original beryllate 


Precipitate 


li 

Si0 2 

(mg) 

BeO/SiOi 
mole ratio 

BeO 
(mg) N 

SiO* 

(mg) M 

BeO/SiO] 
mole ratio 

62-5 

nil 

1*0 

1.-0-0067 

nil 

7-3 

0-38 

1 : 0-022 

w 

5*0 

1:0-0335 

19-2 

2*5 

1:0-034 

H 

10*0 

1:00670 

29-0 

5-3 

1:0076 

» 

20*0 

1:0-134 

37 0 

128 

1:0144 

M 

Sf 

40*0 

1:0-268 

49-5 

24-5 

1:0-206 


It is of interest to note that this effect of silicon on beryllate solutions of low 
Na 2 0/BeO ratio is s imilar to those observed for solutions of both aluminate and 
zincate 10125 M-A1 2 0 3 and ZnO respectively) when the ratio of Na 2 0/oxide was two. 
The addition of sodium silicate solution produced immediate precipitation. 

THE COMPLEX CALCIUM AND STRONTIUM HYDROXY-COMPOUNDS 

OF BERYLLIUM 

It was shown by the results of studies in another context that beryllate formation, 
when another Group II metal was present, was restricted, and, under certain conditions 
was almost entirely prevented. 

A series of beryllates (Na 2 0:BeO = 2:1; 0-25 M-BeO) was prepared and 
equimolar amounts of the chlorides of Mg, Ca, Sr and Ba were added to give an 
arbitrary ratio of oxide to BeO of 1:14. The amount of beryllium precipitated was 
determined and the results are shown graphically in Fig. 5. 



Fla. 5.—Effect of equimolar amounts of Group Ila hydroxides on stability of 
beryllates (NazO/BeO = 2). 

Calmum and strontium can be seen to have the greatest influence and subsequent 
investigation was concentrated on the extent of beryllate decomposition caused by 
the presence of these elements and the nature of the compounds precipitated. 

Table 3 demonstrates the marked decrease in solubility of Be(OH) 2 in 4 N sodium 
hydroxide solution (Na 2 0/fie0 = 2*0) when co-precipitated with increasing amounts 
of Ca(OH) 2 . 





' •'ttecbamfcri flKtowof-• > ' ^91 
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Thewashedand air-dried solids were dearly microcrystaUine and gave very 
similar X-ray photographs, the lines of which could not be assigned to any known 
ph ase . A strong line at about d = 8 A was particularly characteristic. 

The direct addition of calcium chloride solution to stable beryllate solutions 
resulted in the immediate precipitation of the identical complex. 


Table 3.—Effect of calcium on the solubility of BefOH)? in NaOH 


Mol. ratio Cb(OH) 2 / 
Bc(OH )2 in pptd. 
hydroxides 

o:i 

0-054:1 

0-058:1 

0-097:1 

o-io5:i 

0-165:1 

BeO insoluble after 







1 hr at 50°C (%) 

nil 

45-5 

41-0 

74-5 

75-5 

89-0 

CaO/BeO (mol) in 







pptd. solid 


1:8-3 

1:7-2 

1:7-7 

i:7-2 

1:5-6 


A systematic study of the degree of predpitation from beryllates of varying 
Na 20 /Be 0 ratio on the addition of a constant amount of caldum chloride was made. 
From the results shown in Table 4, it can be seen that in test 1 almost complete 
precipitation of beryllium occurred and no lines of the powder photograph related to 
any phase other than the characteristic complex. In test 2 the stability of the beryllate 
was slightly increased and the strong lines of Ca(OH )2 were discernible among those 
of the complex. This was the only change in the X-ray spectrum. In test 3 and 
particularly test 4 the lines of Ca(OH )2 clearly predominated but line intensity was 
the only change noted in the pattern assodated with the complex. The presence of 
Ca(OH >2 in the precipitates from solutions with the higher Na20/Be0 ratio is also 
shown by the increased CaO/BeO ratio in the precipitate. 


Table 4. —Precipitation of berylua from beryllate solutions on addition of 
3-6 m mole. CaO as CaCfe to 40 ml 0-23 M -beryllate solution (i.e. 10 m mole BeO) 


Test no. 

Na20:BeO 

(mole) 

BeO 

pptd. 

(%) 

CaO: BeO 
in ppt 
(mole) 

1 

2 

95-8 

1:4-1 

2 

4 

92-9 

1 : 3-1 

3 

6 

34-8 

i:o-82 

4 

8 

8-9 

1 : 0-05 


The improved stability that followed an increase of the Na20/Be0 ratio parallels 
that found on addition of silicon. This confirms the significance of the ratio in 
defining the equilibrium state. 

When strontium chloride was added to beryllates an analogous complex was 
predpitated and a more detailed study of these two compounds was undertaken. 
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The respective preparations were made by direct addition of an arbitrarily chosen 
amount of the chlorides to a beryllate (1 mole' MC1 2 :5*6 mol. BeO; 2*5M-BeO 
so lution, Na^O/BeO — 2). Microscopic examination of the vacuum-dried products 
revealed that both compounds consisted of ill-defined hexagonal plates. No change 
in crystal habit was apparent on drying at 110°C. The analytical results shown in 
Table 5 are typical of several, all of which were in dose agreement and which point 
to deviation from simple stoichieometry. It can'be seen that the further drying at 
110 °C resulted in the expulsion of approximately 2 mole H 2 0. 

Within analytical error both calcium and strontium are represented in identical 
ratios to beryllium in these crystals and interpretation of the X-ray data by the usual 
graphical and numerical methods showed that the higher hydrates had identical 
unit cells (Table 6). 


Table 6.—Lattice parameters and densities of calcium and strontium complexes 



Crystal 

class 

a 

(A) 

c 

(A) 

Density 

(g/cm 1 ) 

Calcium hydroxy beryllate 
(vacuum-dried) 

Hexagonal 

14*9 

16-6 

1-83 

Calcium hydroxy beryllate 
(dried at 110°Q 

ss 

14-6 

131 

2*23 

Strontium hydroxy beryllate 
(vacuum-dried) 

ss 

14-9 

16*6 

2*08 

Strontium hydroxy beryllate 
(dried at 110°Q 

ii 

14-6 

13*5 

2*29 


Several aspects of interest arise from these observations which should repay a 
more detailed investigation. The data are consistent with complexes of hexagonal 
layer lattice structure: absence of the odd order (oof) reflexions show them to be of 
the ABAB type common to many hydroxy salts predpitated from both add and 
alkaline solutions. Several other cations of high ionic potential (e.g. Bi J+ , Al 3+ , 
U0 2 2+) which have been claimed* 1 12 « 13 > to undergo condensation reactions which 
produce hydroxy-bridged complex ions in solution also form sheet structures on 
predpitation. 

The high fidd strength of beryllium may be expected to exert a strong attraction 
on the OH groups and it is of interest to note that, unlike most hydroxides, granular 
Be(OH) 2 does not form a layer lattice* 1 *) but is a structure based upon the OH 
groups arranged tetrahedrally around the Be 2 * ions in an orthorhombic cell. This is 
the stable form of Be(OH) 2 into which the gelatinous form passes on standing or 
boiling, and the form generated by boiling a beryllate solution. 

The hypothesis of hydroxy bridging already suggested would also presumably 
involve Be 2 ' 1 ' in fourfold co-ordination and models show that since this demands a 

<“> L. O. SnxEN, Naturwissensdutften. 30, 318 (1942). 

< 12 > C Brossbtt, Acta Chem. Scand. 6, 910 (1952). 

(13) S. Ahkland, Acta Chem. Scand. 3,374 (1949). 

(14 > Von A. Ssrrz et al., Z. Anorg. Chem. 261,94 (1950). 
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.hatmg of the edges of totrahedra, the Be* + ions are closer than to .the O^rarrange- 
m^Tbt tended to form sheets on this basis is only possible if the terminal OH 

groups are shared, thus; 

* OH 

\ OH 

\/ \ / 

Be Be 

/ \ / \ 


OH 


OH 


OH 


\ / \ / 

Be Be 

/ \ / \ 

/ OH 


OH 


A lateral extension of this arrangement seems unlikely. 

The simplest unit would therefore be a tetramer and attention is drawn to the 
ideal formula for the complexes which suggests that the tetramer is the unit laid down 
in the lattice. Consideration of the densities indicates that twelve such units occupy 
the unit cell but confirmation of these implications requires more refined studies. 

The contraction along the C axis when about two moles of water are expelled 
on drying the solids at 110°C indicates that these are intercalated between the layers, 
analogous to the behaviour of the clay minerals. It was also noted that these com¬ 
pounds, particularly the higher hydrates, absorbed carbon dioxide but whether this, 
too, became intercalated or assumed a constitutional role was not investigated. 

Other results (on the products of the experiments recorded in Table 3) have 
suggested that variations in the preparative procedure modify the CalBe ratio 
without making marked changes in the cell size. This parallels work of Branden- 
bbrger ' 151 for the system: 

x Ca(OH) 2 y Al(OH) 3 z H 2 0 

in which variations of x, y and z had little influence on the diffraction patterns. 

These results and observations are important for those hydrometallurgical 
processes which depend upon the attainment of stable alkaline solutions of the metal, 
for example beryllium or aluminium. Indeed, it appears from the work of Malyshev 
and Drozdov' 1 *' 171 that the chemistry of aluminates bears a strong resemblance to 
that of beryHates with respect to their reactions with calcium hydroxide and silica. 

Acknowledgement —This paper describes work undertaken on behalf of the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority and is published by their permission and by that of the Director 
of the National Chemical Laboratory. 

'»> E. Brandenberqbr, Schweiz, Min. Petr. Mitt. 13,369 (1933). 

,I6) B. V, Drozdov and M. F. Malyshev, Zh. Prikkd. Khim. 30,1600 (1937). 

(17) B. V. Drozdov and M. F. Malyshev, Zh. Priklad. Khim. 33,20 (1960). 
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KINETICS OF THE REDUCTION OF NEPTUNIUM(V) 
WITH IODIDE ION 

N. K. Shastri, J. O. Wear and E. S. Amis .j 
The Chemistry Department, University of Aransas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

{Received 22 May\96\\ In revised form 10 August 1961; in final form 10 November 1961) 

Ahrtract—The rate law for the reaction, NpOj +I~ - Np 4+ +JI 2 , may be expressed as 
dNp*+ldt — AtNpO^II - ] 1 - 5 [H + ] 2,5 . At 25° and in.3*29 M HO, the rate constant is 
10-27 x 10“ 2 !.♦ mote“ 4 min - t. The apparent activation energy is 28,300 cal mote - ). A pos¬ 
sible mechanism is suggested. 

In the case of the actinide elements, reactions between different valence forms, of 
the same element are said to be similar. The reactions between different valence 
forms of the' same element also resemble and obey the same kinetic forms as the 
ionic reactions of the actinides with various cations and anions. 01 Thus, the reduction 
of neptunium(V) by neptunium(III)< 2 > has the same rate law and follows a similar 
mechanism as the neptunium(V)-iron(II)< 3 > reaction. Iodide ion in hydrochloric add 
solutions has a greater reducing potential and thus offers a more complete reduction 
than iron. Neptunium(V) is very stable under a wide range of conditions and no 
disproportionation is reported to occur in add concentrations below five molar/ 4 * 
Consequently, reduction of neptunium(V) with iodide ion becomes very interesting 
from a kinetic standpoint. So far only a qualitative study of the neptunium(V)-iodide 
reaction has been reported/ 6 ) The following paper presents a systematic investigation 
of the rate law and a probable mechanism for the kinetics of the neptunium(V)-iodide 
reaction. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A neptunium(V) stock solution was prepared by electrolytic reduction' 7 ) of a U7 Np 
sample furnished by the AEC and its purity in 1 M add was ascertained by observing the 
neptunium(V) peaks to the exclusion of others on a Beckman DK-1 spectrophotometer. 
The neptunium concentrations were determined by alpha particle counting on the basis of 
790 a-counts min -1 /tg~ l specific counting yield on a Nuclear Chicago gas flow counter/*) 
All solutions were prepared in distilled water which was previously run through an 
ion-exchange column and boiled to remove oxygen. A standard stock solution of sodium 
iodide was made by weighing out the required amount of A.R. grade (Mallinckrodt) sodium 
iodide and dissolving it in oxygen-free water in a volumetric flask. 

(1> J. C. Hindman, Proceedings of the Second International Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1938, Vol. 28, p. 349. United Nations (1938). 

(2) J. C. Hindman, J. C. Sullivan and D. Cohen, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,1812 (1938). 

(J) L. B. Magnusson, J. C. Hindman and T. J. LaChappelle, Transuranium Elements, 
Pt. H, NNES. Div. IV, Vol. 14 B, 1143. McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 

,4) J. R. Huizbnqa and L. B. Magnusson, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,3202 (1931). 

(3> R. Sjoblom and J. C. Hindman, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,1744 (1951). 

<6) L. B. Magnusson, J. C. Hindman and T. J. LaChappelle, Transuranium Elements, 
Pt. H, NNES. Div. IV, Vol. 14 B, 1146. McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 

<7) D. Cohen and J. C. Hindman. S. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74,4679,4682 (1952). 

I8) L. B. Magnusson and T. J. LaChappelle, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 70, 3534 (1948); Tran¬ 
suranium Elements, Pt I, NNES. Div. IV, Vol. 14 B, 39. McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 
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The stock sol utio n of hydrochloric acid was s tand a rdi zed against a st anda rd sodium 
hydroxide solution using phenolphtbalein as an indicator. 

A 0-5 M solution of TTA (thenonyltrifluoroacetone) was prepared m reagent grade 
tenzsud. 

The course of the reaction was followed by extracting the Np« + ion with TTA at 
different intervals of time and determining its concentration by a-particle counting. To 
eliminate the reverse reaction, reduction of Np(V) was carried out in a two phase system, 
with carbontetrachloride as a carrier of iodine. No evidence of a photochemical reaction 
was found when parallel runs were made in blackened vessels. 

The reaction was carried out in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The nitrogen used was 
freed from oxygen by passing it through gas wash-bottles containing pyrogallol and sulphuric 
arid, respectively. Finally, it was saturated with the solvent by passing it through the solvent 
contained in a gas wash bottle placed in the thermostat bath. 

The reaction vessel was a 70 ml flat bottomed flask (Fig. 1) with a aide-arm o pining at 
the base, which served as an inlet for nitrogen to bubble through the solution. The cap of 
the vessel had both an inlet as well as an outlet for nitrogen. The vessel was air-tight when 
both the parts were joined together and clasped with rubber bands. Both the *"<-»« for 
nitrogen were provided with stop-cocks, and nitrogen could be passed through of 
than at will. The outlet at the top was a 7 mm glass tube with a piece of rubber 
attached to it. The height of the tubing was so adjusted that when the bulb of a one ml 
pipette was pressed against it, the tip of the pipette dipped into the solution. A sample 
could be withdrawn in this way by opening the upper nitrogen inlet and forcing the 
into the pipette. 



Ro. 1.—Reaction vessel with inserted pipette. 



Appropriate amounts of HQ and water with about JO ad of CGU warn placed latte 
icMtioa racial and! pul in tee fhecmostated bate. The other tarn reactants were ataa jAaoed 
ge parttrfy lo the bath. Piesatunrted nitrogen was bubbled through all tbe three gotatiom 
kmc enough to attain constant temperature and complete deoxygenation, When thermal 
pqi ^hri nm was attained, the required amount of sodium iodide was added to the reaction 
vessel. No decomposition of sodium iodide was observed in the runs made. The reaction 
was started by adding the neptunhnnCV) solution. The start of the reaction was timed when 
half of the neptunium solution had drained out of the pipette. Nitrogen wda kept bubbHng 
through the solution for a thorough mixing of the reactants. The temperature of the bath 
was kept constant within ±0*2°. The thermometer used was calibrated against a National 
Bureau of Standards thermometer. 

tee ml samples were withdrawn at different measured intervals of time and poured 
into 10 x75 mm test tubes containing one ml of water and one mi of 0*5 M TTA in benzene. 
As the reaction is dependent upon a large add concentration, dilution with water quenched 
the reaction. The mixture was shaken for 3 min for complete extraction. The aqueous and 
benzene layers were separated by a centrifuge. Fifty X samples of benzene layer were spotted 
on pl atinum planchettes in triplicate, evaporated under a lamp, heated to red heat over a 
flame, cooled, and counted for a-particle activity of ncptunium(IV). The background count 
of the planchettes was subtracted and a statistical average of three counts was taken as a 
point on the rate plot. 

Order of the reaction 

Tbe rate data obtained at equimolar concentrations of Np(V) and iodide ions failed 
to satisfy the bimolecular or simpler expressions. Consequently, the procedure adopted was 
to first determine the orders with respect to various reaction ions and then to obtain a rate 
expression. Orders were determined by making a number of runs in which the concentration 
of only one reactant was varied. The initial rate was determined graphically from con¬ 
centration vs. time plots. The logarithms of initial rates when plotted against the logarithms 
of initial concentrations gave a straight line, the slope of which was equal to the order with 
respect to the ion the concentration of which was varied. 

Orders were determined from the slopes of plots of log dc/dt as ordinates vs. log c as 
abscissae. The data showed good precision and gave slopes of 0-86, 1*55 and 2*61 for 
NpOj, 1“ and H + ions, respectively. The fifth column in Table 1 contains the values 
of k as calculated by substituting the orders in the rate law. The values agree with the 
average value within ±3*9 per cent. 


Table 1.—Initial rates and specific velocity constants with various NpO£, I~ 
AND H + ION CONCENTRATIONS AT 25°; fl — 3*0 


[NpOj] x 10* M 

fl~] x 10* M 

[H+]M 

dc . 10« 
dt 6-84 

JfcxlO* 

0*423 

1*229 

3*29 

3*26 

9*93 

0*307 

1*229 

3*29 

242 

9*70 

0*265 

1*229 

3-29 

2*20 

9*86 

0*614 

1*229 

3*29 

445 

10*05 

0*614 

1*229 

3*29 

447 

9*97 

0*423 

0*988 

3*29 

2*36 

10*28 

0*423 

1474 

3*29 

4*23 

9*91 

0*423 

1474 

3*76 

6*67 

10*79 

0*565 

2*000 

2*88 

6*72 

10*77 

1*224 

0*800 

3*28 

4*26 

10*27 

1*379 

1*200 

3*06 

7*33 

10*57 

0*608 

3*000 

248 

9*53 

11*24 


Average 10*27 x 10~* ±0*40 
l. 4 mole~ 4 min -1 
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^* %b B ioaic tbca &ih t ii, in this reaction changes with time during the course of fee reaction. 
To obeerve the effect of a neutral electrolyte on the wartion rate.runs were made with the 
addition of sodium chloride. Data in Table 2 indicates no perceptible effect on the rate with 
changing/i. 


Tab le 2._Effect of ionic strength on the rate of reaction of 

neptunium(V) and sodium iodide at 25° 


[NpOj]xlO*M 

p-]xl0*M 

[H+]M 


k X10* 

0-423 

1-474 

2-820 

2-84 

10-64 

0-365 

2-000 

2-884 

3-00 

10-77 

0-565 

2-000 

2-884 

3-32 

11-21 

0-565 

2-000 

2-884 

3-63 

11-09 

0-423 

1-474 

4-230 

4-25 

9-95 


The energy of activation 

The energy of activation was determined by carrying out the reaction at three tem¬ 
peratures and plotting the values of log k against 1/T. A straight line was obtained, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. From the slope of the line, the energy of activation is ceUcui&toA to be 
28-3 local mole-J. 
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PISCUSSION AND MECHANISM 

Assuming the orders to be either whole- numbers or half-fractions, die 
stofchdometry of the neptunium(V) and sodium iodide reaction is satisfied by the 
following mechanism: 

NpOJ+2H + +I~ -» Np(OH) 2 I2 + (3) 

NpOJ+3H + +21- - Np(OH)l| + +H 2 0 -- .■ (4) 

f '- I 

An average of these two steps would give a rate which would depend on [NpO + ] to 
the first power: p~] to the 1*5 power and [H + ] to the 2*5 power. This mechanism 
leads to the following rate law: 

“^f 0 ^ 3 = fcttNpO^HH^zp-l+^tNpO^tH^jp-]^ (5) 

[Np05][H + Pfl-] = fcl+fc 2 [H+ ^P 3 ® 

Equation (6) can be tested against the experimental results. Rate values, as given in 
Table 1, column 4, when divided by the concentrations of the reactant ions raised to 
appropriate powers, are plotted against the product [H + ][I“], a straight line is 
obtained (Fig. 3) as demanded by the rate law. The intercept of this line gives the 
value of ki, which is l*82xl0~ 2> . and the slope gives the value of fc 2 » which is 
5*41 x 10 _1 . 



Fra. 3.—Plot of differential Rate expression from the mechanism. 
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Hie integrated form of Equation (5), assuming H + to be constant, is: 

t r_ z _* _ 1 (kjK+kJ 

Kk 3 10 * [k A z 3 +(kiK + k 3 )z +X* 3 J i 


+(k i K+k 3 )z + Kk 3 \~ k 3 K[(k 4 K + k^-tk+Kk)]* 
j+CktK+kJ-KkjK+kJ 1 -Ak A Kk)Y 

+(fc 4 X+ k 3 )+l(k*K + k 3 ) 2 - Ak 4 Kk] 3 * 


L - -Kk 3 t+l 


( 7 ) 


where h = kfil+Y, k 4 = k£ H+]\ * = <*■*), * - (M. « - [NpO^ h = [I-] 0 , 
and Iis an integration constant. By substituting the various values in Equation (7) 
and using the values of k\ and fc 2 obtained from Fig. 3, a plot of the integrated 
expression, L, against t gives a straight line (Fig. 4), which is in good agreement with 
the proposed mechanism. 



follows: 

Np(OH) 2 I J+Np(OH)2p + -» [X]* -► Np02 + +Np(OH)P+ +I 2 +H 2 0 (8) 

It should be emphasized that the rate-law only implies a formula for the activated 
complex and gives no information concerning subsequent reactions. 

At this stage, with the paucity of data regarding neptunium chemistry, the 
mechanism suggested is not meant to imply the structures of ions involved. Other 
mechanisms involving complex polynuclear ions or chlorocomplexes can be written 
and the choice of any would be a matter of personal preference. 

Acknowledgement )—The authors wish to thank the Atomic Energy C ommissi on for Contract 
AT-(40-l)-2069 which supported this reasearch financially. One of us (J.O.W.) wishes to 
thank the National Science Foundation for a Co-operative Fellowship, 
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THE EXTRACTION OF Pu(IV) NITRATE BY LONG 
CHAIN TERTIARY AMINES NITRATES 

F. Baroncelli, G. Sobona and M. Zifferbro 11 , 

C.N.E.N., Laboratorio Trattamento Elementi Combustibili, Rome 

(Received 14 November 1961) 

Abstract —The add dependence of the partition coefficient of PuflY) nitrate into organic 
solutions of long chain tertiary aliphatic amine nitrates is attributed to the different extraction 
behaviour of the Pu complexes which are formed in the aqueous phase at different nitric 
add concentration. 

Of the several possible plutonium nitrate complexes only Pu(NOj)« and Pu(N 03 >| - 
can undergo extraction to a useful extent. 

Spectrophotometric data, ion exchange absorption and solid Pu(NOj )4 solubility 
experiments support this interpretation. The plutonium species predominating in the organic 
phase has been confirmed to be (RjN )2 Pu(N 03>6 under a wide variety of experimental 
conditions. 

The possibility to recover plutonium values by solvent extraction with tertiary 
amines was first reported by Sheppard.* 1 * Successive works on this subject dealt 
mainly with the possible application in irradiated fuel processing* 2 ) and with the 
comparative extraction behaviour of actinides elements* 3 * 4> but only limited attempts 
were made to give an interpretation of the extraction behaviour. 

Published data seem to agree on the existence, in the amine organic phase, of 
a plutonium hexanitrato complex,* 3 ) also in the case of secondary amine extraction.* 3 ) 
The purpose of this work is to provide additional information on the extraction 
behaviour of Pu(TV) in tertiary amine nitrates solutions and to afford an explanation 
of the extraction mechanism. 

The existence of only one hexanitrato complex of Pu in the organic phase been 
confirmed: the dependence of the plutonium partition coefficient from the nitric add 
molarity in the aqueous phase can be'explained if two different extraction reactions 
are considered: 

Pu(N03)4+2R 3 NHN0 3 (R 3 N) 2 Pu(N0 3 )6 (1) 

Pu(N0 3 )£- +2R 3 NHN0 3 ^ (R 3 N)2 Pu(N0 3 ) 6 +2N0;. (2) 

“> J. C. Sheppard, HW 51958 (1957). 

(i) A. S. Wilson, Proceeding of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958, P/544, Vol. 17, p. 348. United Nations (1958). 

(3> W. E. Kedbr, J. C. Sheppard and A. S. Wilson, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12 , 327 (I960). 

< 4 > B. Wrawbr and D. E. Horner, J. Chem. Engng. Data 5,260 (1960). 

,J> J. A. Brothers, R. G. Hart and W. G. Mathers, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 7, 85 (1958). 
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Amine 

Eg MW 

Tertiary 

(%) 

Secondary 

(%) 

Primary 

(%) 

TLA 

TOA 

HOA 

TCA 

522 

350 

381 

414 

98 

947 

93-4 

97-5 

<2 
~ 5 
~ 6 

2*2 

< 0-3 

ft 

II 

#1 


* The composition is given in terms of moles per cent. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagents: source and purity 

The following tertiary amines were used as extractants: 

Trilaurylamine (TLA) supplied by Rhone and Poulenc in a special high purity 
batch: a straight chain tridodecylamine 

Triisooctylamine (IlOA) supplied by Union Carbide. Aliphatic chains are a 
mixture of dimethylhexyls and methylheptyls, principally 3-5, 4-5 and 3-4 
dimethylhexyl 

Tri-n-octylamine (TOA) supplied by Fluka AG 

Alamine 336 or Tricaprilylamine (TCA) supplied by General Mills. Aliphatic 
fihwina are a mixture of n-octyls (predominating) and n-decyls. 

Data on the equivalent molecular weights and on the secondary and primary amine 
content as it results from differential non aqueous titration are collected in Table 1. 

Tertiary amines were used as such, without further purification. Solvesso 100, an 
industrial aromatic naphta, was used as a diluent. Amines nitrates were prepared by con¬ 
tacting the amine-diluent solution with a tenfold volume of nitric add of the desired 
concentration: the phase disengagement, visually very rapid, was improved by centrifugation. 
Freshly prepared solutions were employed each time to avoid ageing effects. 

Plutonium-239 nitrate, as received from USAEC, was unsuitable for extraction 
experiments due to the presence of interfering amounts of 241 Am. An anionic exchange 
purification procedure* 6 * was used and a concentrated plutonium nitrate solution in 1 MHNO 3 
was stored with 0*05 M sodium nitrite to keep plutonium in the tetravalent state. Suitable 
aliquots of the stock solution were diluted with a nitric acid solution of the desired con¬ 
centration. The values of the partition coefficient were checked at random by back extracting 
the plutonium from the organic into a fresh aqueous phase. 

Extraction procedure 

A constant plutonium concentration of 0-1 g/1. was used. In extraction experiments 
5 ml of the plutonium solution were contacted at constant temperature (25 ±0*1° C) with an 
equal volume of the organic phase. After centrifugation suitable aliquots of both phases 
were a counted on a proportional flow counting system. 

Spectrophotometry 

All spectra were recorded with a Beckman Model DK apparatus equipped with 1 cm 
g la ss cells. The plutonium concentration in the organic phase was approximately 2*5 mg/ml. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The extraction data for the four amines tested are plotted in Fig. 1. The plutonium 
partition coefficient is maximum at 3-4 M aqueous nitric acid for all the amines. 
The absolute values of the partition coefficient are related with the amine concentra¬ 
tion: organic solutions 10 v/o in Solvesso were employed in the experiment but the 
values of the partition coefficients would be sensibly the same if equal molar con¬ 
centration of the amine were used. 

(6) J - L Rya * and E. J. Wheelwright, Indrntr . Engng. Chem. 51, 60 (1958). 
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Amine 

Aq. HNOj 
<M) 

Slope 

TLA 

1 

2-OS 

TLA 

2 

2-OS 

TLA 

4 

1-97 

TLA 

8 

1-96 

TCA 

4 

2-00 

TOA 

4 

2-01 

TIOA 

4 

1-9S 



Fra. 1.—The extraction of Pu(IV) by lOv/o tertiary aliphatic amine nitrates in 

Solvesso 100. 


Hie dope of a log-log plot of versus the amine concentration is a measure 
of the amine-to-plutonium ratio in the organic phase. Fig. 2 gives an example of 
these plots applied to the TLA case. In Table 2 the values of the slope of log-log 
plots of Eft vs. the amine concentration are collected for the different amines at 
different values of the aqueous nitric acid concentration. 

The fact that the slope is constant for all the amines and in a wide range of 
nitric add concentration indicates that only one complex of plutonium is present in 
the organic phase having an amine to metal ratio of two. 

This result is confirmed by the absorption spectra of the plutonium bearing 
amine phases obtained by the extraction of aqueous solutions 1-14 M in nitric add. 
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All spectra provide strong evidence (Fig. 3) for the existence of one tingle 
complex (R 3 NH ) 2 Pu(NOj)«; they are not affected by increasing nitric acid con¬ 
centration in the organic phase and their analogy with the well known*?. *> absorption 
spectrum of the aqueous hexanitrato complex Pu(N0 3 )§" can be easily verified. 
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Flo. 2.—The extraction of Pu(IV) in TLAHNOj from 4 M HNOj. 

Since no substantial change related to the plutonium species is detectable in the 
organic phase at increasing HNO 3 concentration in the aqueous and hence in the 
organic phase, the acid dependence of is most likely due to the plutonium(IV) 
complex chemistry in the aqueous phase. Existing information on this subject^* 7 * ®> 


Fto. 3.—The absorption spectra of Pu(IV) extracted in lOv/o TLA nitrate in 

Solvesso 100. 

<7> 2* J* ? BAB 2*V;i* W - M - Manning, The Transuranium Elements, NNES, 

Plutonium Project Record, Vol. 4-14 B. McGraw-Hill (1949). 

<*> J. L. Ryan, J. Phys . Chem. 64,1375 (I960). 
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is based on absorption spectra modifications at in c reasing acidity. Accordingly the 
vari ations of the spectral behaviour can be divided into two classes depending on the 
acidity range. From 0 to 5 M nitric add spectral changes are due to the presence of 
positive or neutral plutonium nitrate complexes: above 5 M nitric add the formation 
of anion complexes Pu(NOj)| - , Pu(N(> 3 )£, HPu(N 03 )s and H 2 Pu(N 03 )g is 
responsible for further spectral modifications. The neutral form Pu(N(> 3 ) 4 is pre¬ 
dominating in the nitric add range 2-4 M.® ' , 

Comparing the anion exchange absorption with spectrophotometric data Ryan<*> 
has established that the decrease of the resin absorption at 7’6-7*8 M HN0 3 is due 
to the formation of HPu (NC^ and H 2 Pu(NC> 3 ) 6 . No decrease in fact is noticed if 
Ca(NC> 3)2 is used instead of nitric add. 

A plot of the plutonium partition coefficient into lOv/o TLA-Solvesso vs. nitrate 
ion concentration at constant low addity is given in Fig. 4. 2?*, increases at increasing 
nitrate ion concentration as in the case of anion resin absorption/ 8 ) 



Fig. 4.—The extraction of Pu(TV) in TLAHNO 3 from Ca(NOj )2 solutions 

(0-3 M HNOj). 

The analogy between resin absorption and amine extraction is limited to the 
above experimental conditions; actually when nitric add is used instead of calcium 
nitrate the position of the maximum is ~4 M HNO 3 for the amines and ~8 M 
for anion resins. 

The extraction behaviour of Pu(IV) nitrate can be interpreted by admitting that 
plutonium(IV) is extracted from aqueous solutions into organic solutions of tertiary 
amines nitrates under two different forms, namely Pu(N<> 3) 4 and Pu(N 03 ^ 
according to the following equilibria: 

Pu(N03) 4 +2R 3 NHN0 3 — (R 3 NH ) 2 PuCNOjXs 
and 

Pu(N03^-+2R 3 NHN03—(R 3 NH ) 2 Pu(N0 3 )6+2N0; 
if this is the case: 

£*, = 2^(N0 3 ) 4 +2^(N03)S- 
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In the hypothesis that the Pu(N 0 3 )i“ species is less extractable than Pu(NOj ) 4 
the decrease of above 4M HN0 3 may be attributed to the increase of the 
plutonium anion complex. Around 8 M the plutonium extraction falls rapidly (the 
formation of the non extractable acid form H 2 Pu(N 03 )« may be responsible for this). 
In agreement with this picture the absorption spectra in the 2-4 M HNO 3 range show 
the existence of the predominant Pu(N0 3 ) 4 neutral form; above 4M HN0 3 an 
increasing formation of Pu(N0 3 )j - is verified. 

Furthermore a lOv/o TLA-Solvesso solution is capable to dissolve at room 
temperature sizeable amounts of solid Pu(N0 3 ) 4 . The absorption spectra of the 
resulting organic phase is identical with that obtained in extraction condition. This 
fact shows the capacity of an amine nitrate to interact with neutral plutonium species, 
as already reported for uranium.®* 

The extraction of a neutral Pu complex by amine type solvents could provide an 
explanation for the different positions of Pu absorption maxima, vs. nitric acid 
concentration between tertiaiy amines and anion exchange resins. In the resin case 
only the negatively charged Pu complex is most like to undergo extraction. It must 
be pointed out however that also other factors can be responsible for this difference; 
this possibility deserves further investigation, now in progress. 

Acknowledgement —Authors are indebted to Professor G. Giacombllo for a c riti cal review 
of the manuscript, to Messrs. G. B. Biondi and D. Filoni for the experimental work. 
Plutonium absorption spectra in the organic phase were made by Dr. G. Valentini whose 
co-operation is gratefully acknowledged. 

m F- Baroncelli, G. Scibona and M. Zifferbro, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. To be pnhikh^ 
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THE EXTRACTION OF HEXAVALENT URANIUM FROM 
NITRIC ACID SOLUTIONS BY TRI-n-DODECYLAMINE 

NITRATE 

i " 

I 

F. Baroncelli, G. Scdona and M. Zifferero 
C.N.E.N., Laboratorio Trattamento Etementi Combustibili, Rome 

{Received 9 November 1961) 

Abstract— Solutions of tertiary amines nitrates behave like liquid anion exchangers in the 
extraction of uranyl nitrate from aqueous solutions. The extraction mechanism is based 
on the formation of anionic uranium complexes in the aqueous phase which undergo 
extraction: 

U02(NOj) i ■; +ntR3NH+N053° -^(RjNH+JnUCMNOj )l +nNOj 

The uranium partition coefficient increases at increasing nitric add molarities in the 
aqueous phase, reaches a maximum at approximately 6 M HNOj, then decreases. This 
behaviour is explained as due to the presence of different types of uranium complexes in 
the aqueous phase. Below 6 M HNOj the extractable species UOzfNOa) 1 ^ is predominating; 
above 6 M HNO 3 the inextractable HUOafNOah complex prevails as indicated by absorption 
spectra and ion exchange behaviour. 

Different values of n, ranging from 1 to 1 *7 were found depending on salting strength, 
uranium and nitric add concentration. The influence of the organic phase composition 
was studied by directly dissolving solid uranyl nitrate in the amine solvent. No difference 
was detected in the absorption spectra and ion exchange behaviour between the uranium 
loaded organic phase obtained by extraction and the one obtained by solid UNH solubiliza¬ 
tion. Results of solubility experiments seem to exclude an extraction mechanism baaed on 
the stepwise complex formation of an amine polinitrate. 


In previous works the extraction of nitric add into benzene solutions of long chain 
aliphatic amines has been investigated; simple equations were given to compute the 
amount of nitric add extracted in the organic phased and the nature and the stability 
range of the R 3 N-HNO 3 system were studied by means of infra-red absorption and 
ion exchange techniques. <2> The aim of the present work is to provide information 
on the nature of the system R3N-HNC>3-U02(N03)2. 

The extraction of uranium and other elements from nitric add solutions by long 
chain tertiary amines has lately received increasing attention. Several and some times 
conflicting hypothesis have been made by different authors. According to Wilson 
et alS 3) the species formed upon equilibration of an amine solution with nitric add 
is thought to be R 3 NH+NOJ; this spedes when in contact with a metal ion solution 
extracts a metal anion which replaces the nitrate ion. 

(1> F. Baroncelli, G. Scxbona and M. Zifferero, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. Submitted. 

<*> G. Klotz, G. Scdona and M. Zifferero, CNEN 107 (1961). 

t3) w. E. Keder, j. C. Sheppard and A. S. Wilson, J Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,327 (1960). 
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Similar JMcbaa isms have been suggested by other authors^ they do not 
however explain why a decrease in the extraction coefficients is verified at higher 
0 f the aqueous phase. This behaviour has been in one case«> interpreted 
as due to the competitive extraction of the nitric add, in analogy with the tributyl- 
phosphate case. 

A somewhat different explanation has been recently proposed by Talat-Erbbn;«> 
accor din gly the "mine nitrate should form with nitric acid a series of successive 
complexes, R 3 N-HN0 3 , R 3 N-2HN0 3 , R 3 N-3HNOj etc. At increasing acidities the 
molar fraction of the mononitrate (which is responsible for the metal extraction) 
ex po nentially and the extraction coeffidents consequently decreases. In 
this theory the formation of a uranium complex (R 3 N) 2 U 0 2 (N 0 3 )4 is assumed, 
implying a dependency of the extraction coeffident on the square of the amine con¬ 
centration. 

None of th es* works has taken into account the modifications induced in the 
aqueous phase by an increase of the nitric add concentration. Actually the formation 
of ion pairs in the organic phase is responsible for the extraction; in this sense the 
structural variation of the organic phase must influence the extraction behaviour. 
But since the ionic spedes which are present in the aqueous solution strongly depend 
on the nitric add concentration, it is felt that the extraction behaviour must be also 
interpreted in terms of composition of the aqueous solution. 

For this reason the variation of the aqueous phase composition has been 
investigated in this work with ion exchange and spectrophotometrical techniques. 
The influence of the organic phase composition has also received attention and 
interesting results have been obtained by directly dissolving solid uranyl nitrate into 
the organic solvent. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

(a) Chemicals 

Tri-n-dodecylamine or Trilaurylamine (TLA)* was used without further purification. 
A potentiometric titration gave an equivalent weight within 1 per cent of the theoretical 
value. Other chemicals were reagent grade. Pure 233 U nitrate was used in most cases and 
uranium concentration was determined directly by ce-counting. Where uranium concentra¬ 
tion in excess of 10~ 2 M was needed, 233 U was used as tracer, after dilution with natural 
uranium. When the aqueous phase contained high salt concentration, a-counting was 
limited to the organic phase and aqueous phase concentration obtained indirectly. 

(b) Extraction procedure 

Extractions were conducted with equal volumes of aqueous and organic phase at constant 
temperature (25°±0 , 1° Q. Phase separation after contacting was improved by centrifuga¬ 
tion. Unless specified a 0*5 g U/l. concentration was used. 

(c) Solubility determination 

The solubility of solid UNH in the organic phase was determined as follows: uranyl-233 
nitrate and natural uranyl nitrate (1:100) were dissolved in ethyl ether. The solvent was 
removed at reduced pressure at room temperature. The tracer containing solid UNH was 
subsequently contacted with the organic phase to obtain a saturated solution. Aliquots of 
the organic were a-counted for ur anium content. 

* Supplied by Rhone and Poulenc in a special high purity batch. 

(4) G. E. Boyd land Q. V. Larson, J. Phys. Chem. €4,988 (1960). 

M. Zjfferbro and F. Baroncelu, CNC 41 (1960). 

M. T alat-Erbbn. Private communication (1960); See also Eurochemic Technical Report, 
ETR No. 83, 88,90 (1960), Eurochemic C omp an y , Mol (Belgium). 
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(d) Jon exchange procedure 

Five nd of tbe aqueous or organic solution to be tested were thoroughly shaken at 
room temperature with 0-5 g of nitrate form Dowex 1 x4 (200-400 mesh) resin. Afire: 
centrifugation an aliquot of the solution was o-counted for uranium content 

(e) Spectrophotometry 

A Beckman DU spectrophotometer was used. All determinations were made at constant 
temperature (25 ±0-1° Q. , 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In Fig. 1 the partition coefficient of uranium(VI), £*u» w plotted vs. nitric add 
aqueous molarity. The two curves refer to TLA nitrate extraction and to ion exchange 



Fra. 1.-O— The extraction of U(VI) by 10 v/o TLA in xilene; 

— x— The extraction of U(VI) by Dowex 1 (see experimental for 
conditions). 

with a strong anion exchanger. The analogy of the two curves and the close position 
of the maxima give credit to an extraction mechanism based on the formation of 
anionic complexes in the aqueous phase which are subsequently extracted: 

U 0 2 (N 0 3 ) 2 r o +« (R 3 NH + N 03 A [(R 3 NH+) U 02 (N 0 3 ) 2 £] 0 +«NOi ( 1 ) 

with an equilibrium constant K and with n = 1 . 

The existence of an organic trinitratouranyl complex U0 2 (N0 3 )5 has been 
shown by Kaplan. w> The complex formation constants of U0 2 NOj, U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 
and U0 2 (N0 3 )j in the aqueous phase at ionic strength 1 (32* Qhave been calculated. <*> 

(7> L. Kaplan, R. A. Hildbbrandt and M. Ansa, J. Inorg. Noel. Chem. 2,153 (1956). 

(>> D. Banbrjba and K. K. Tripath, J. Inorg. Noel. Chem. 18,199 (1961). 
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The absorption spectra of uranyl nitrate solutions in a wide range of aqueous nitric 
add concentration (Fig. 2) show substantial variation at inaearing acidity. Above 
6 M acid some new absorption bands appear at 422, 434,450 and 466m/i and 
they become sharper at increasing acidity. This means that at nitric add concentra¬ 
tion above 6 M the formation of another uranium complex is promoted. The existence 
of this complex is conditioned by the presence of nitric add; in fact uranyl nitrate 



Fig. 2.—Effect of nitric add and nitrate ions cone, on the absorption bands of 

uranyl nitrate. 


solutions in 10-5 N Ca(NOj )2 (0*5 M HNO 3 ) show spectra substantially analogous 
to those obtained in 6 M nitric add. Furthermore the absorption of uranium on solid 
anion exchange resin shows no maximum at increasing caldum nitrate concentration. 
This behaviour is attributed to the formation of the HU 02 (NC> 3) 3 in nitric add solution 
above 6 M. HU(> 2 (N 03)3 is not extracted by amine solvents. This interpretation 
has some analogies with that given by Ryan®> for the resin absorption of Pu(N 03 ) 4 - 
Therefore for a nitric add solution of uranyl nitrate the following equilibria can be 
written; 


UOj + +NOJ-* UO 2 NO 3 

(equilibrium constant K{) 

(2) 

U0 2 N0J+N0J-U02(N0 3 ) 2 

( 

„ k 2 ) 

(3) 

U0 2 (N03)2+N0^ U0 2 (N0 3 )5 

( „ 

„ K 2 ) 

(4) 

u 6 i(N 03 ) 5 +H + — HU 02 (N 0 3 )3 

( „ 

„ Kt) 

(5) 


<» J. L. Ryan, J. Pkys. Chem. 64, 1375 (I960). 
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Taking now into account the concentration of nitrate ions in a nitric add solution 
/pit. 3 ) 00 ) and the related formation of undissociated nitric add at increasing add 
concentration (Fig. 4)0» an additional equilibrium yielding HUOjCNOjH can be 
conceived: 




Fig. 4 ,—Concentration of associated nitric add in aqueous nitric add solutions. 

<»« O. C. Hood, O. Reduch and C. A. Reilly, J. Ckem. Phys. 22,2067 (1954). 

<“> T. J. Coixopy and S. H. Cavendish, /. Phys. Chem. 64,1328 (I960). 
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UC^NO^+HNOj ^ HVCMNO,), (equilibrium constant A'j) ( 6 ) 

Reactions (5) and ( 6 ) an important at high nitric add concentration and they 
lead to the formation of a scarcely extractable uranium complex: in this way the 

behaviour ofEh in Fig. 1 can be explained. 

If this is correct, one should expect no decrease of the uranium partition co¬ 
efficient when £Ju is plotted vs. the nitrate ion concentration at constant (low) 
aqueous aridities. Actually (Fig. 5) this expected behaviour is verfiied both for the 



Flo. 5.-O— The extraction of U(VI) by 10 v/o TLA in xylene with 

Ca(N 03>2 as salting agent (0*9 M HNO 3 ). 

— x— The extraction of U(VI) by Dowex 1 with Ca(NOj )2 as 
saltingagent( 0 - 9 MHNC> 3 ). See experimental for conditions. 

amine and for the resin extraction when calcium nitrate is the source of nitrate ions. 

A less qualitative explanation of the uranium extraction behaviour can be given 
if the two different cases are considered: metal nitrates or nitric arid as a source of 
nitrate ions. 


(a) Ca (N 03>2 « source of nitrate ions 

The uranium partition coefficient RJo = U org/U aq, when reactions (5) and 
(d) are negligible can be easily derived: 

-®o — oj. 1 CR 3 NHNO 3 y/ H-d (7) 

where k — K K^K 2 K^ and 


where (fly/)/ withy ^ 2 ,3,4 are the products of the activity coeffidents of the species 
involved in equilibria ( 2 ), (3) and (4). 

From reference ( 8 ) K\ = K% = 0*04 and K$ = 0*32 and ass uming that these 
values do not change substantially at different ionic strength, the role played by 
A in equation (7) can be neglected since its value approaches one* 



A lot-fog l^ot of Ev vs. yields a straight line (Fig. 6) whose dope is 2 in 
agreement with equation (7), supposing y, = l.A log-log plot of JSu vs. the amine 
concentration (Fig. 7) gives another straight line, the dope being 1*1. 



Fig. 6 .-O— The extraction of U(V 1 ) by 10 v/o TLA in xylene. Ca(NO 3)2 

as salting agent (0*5 M HNO 3 ) 

— x— The extraction of U(VI) by Dowex 1: Ca(NOj >2 as salting 
agent (0*5 M HNOj). See experimental for condition. 



Flo. 7.—The extraction of U(VI) from 4 M HNOj. 
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This means (equations l and 7) that uranium is extracted as U 0 j(N 03 )J and n of 
aquation (7) fa equal to one. In addition, the plot in Fig. 7 allows to compote k by 
attnpobtion at c RjN = 1; this value fa affected by the lack of information on the 
a ct ivity coefficients and by the uncertainty on the variation of K\, K<i and K 3 at 
AifF*r*nt ionic strength. For this reason we prefer to consider A: as an experimental 
value dff pf n<tin g on uranium and nitrate ion concentration. 

(b) HNOj as a source of nitrate ions 

When the source of nitrate ions is nitric acid equation (7) is valid only below 
6 M, when reactions (5) and (6) are negligible. Above 6 M nitric add reactions (5) 
and (6) canno t be neglected and a corrective coefficient which takes care of equilibria 
(5) and (6) must be introduced into equation (7) to re-establish its validity. 

A log-log plot of Eu vs. the amine concentration at different aqueous nitric add 
concentration gives straight lines whose slope are collected in Table 1. Since the 
slope fa n number of amine molecules per mole of uranium present in the organic 
phase. Table 1 shows that, within the experimental error, this number decreases at 

Table 1.—iSlopes of loo-loo plots of Eu vs. the amine concentration at 

DIFFERENT AQUEOUS HNOj CONCENTRATION (2 X10” 3 M U) 


Aqueous HNO 3 (M) 

Slope 

0-5 

1*73 ±01 

10 

1-54 ±01 

[40 

1*38 ±01 

60 

143+0-1 

80 

1-38+0-1 

110 

1-45 ±0-1 


increasing aridity in the range 0-4 M and levels off above 4 M. Data in Table 1 
were obtained with 2x 10“ 3 M uranium. If the uranium concentration fa increased 
at constant (6 M) nitric add, a further decrease of the slope is noticed on the same 
log-log plot Data are collected in Table 2. 


Table 2. Slopes of log-loo plots of Eu vs. tub amine concentration at 

DIFFERENT AQUEOUS URANIUM CONCENTRATION (6 M HN0 3 ) 


Aqueous U (M) 

Slope 

2 xl 0 *J 

143+0-1 

0-1 

1-46 ±0-1 

0-5 

1-24 ± 0-1 

10 

1-15 ± 0-1 


effect of the aridity and uranium concentration on the value of n are the 
following: for uranium concentration below 01 M n Is about 1-4; along this range 
a decrease of the acidity promotes an increase of n, probably due to the formation of 
hydrolysed uranium compounds. The fact that n is 1-4 suggests an extraction 
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mechanism baaed on the exchange of one or more complexes whose average charge k 
1 - 4 , The existence of these anion complexes is related to the value of NO 5 /U ratio. 
A decrease of this ratio reduces n to one, as requested by the exchange reaction: 

U 0 ^ 0 3 );+[R 3 NH + N 03 8 [R 3 NH + U0 2 (N0 3 )ir+N0j. 

The effect of uranium and nitric add concentration on Ey is shown in Figs. 
8 and 9 . hi the range of low uranium molarities, is constant and its v&lqe depends 
only on the nitric add concentration (Fig. 8 ). 



Fio. 8.—Extraction isotherms of U(V1) by 10 v/o TLA in xylene in a low 

uranium cone, range. 


At higher uranium concentration decreases probably due to the variation in 
the activity coeffidents. This behaviour of E v is related to the addity as shown in 
Fig. 9, in agreement with other results/ 5 * The progressive disappearance of the 



U (g/l)<aq 


Ra. 9 .—Extraction isotherms of U(VI) by 10 v/o TLA in xylene to different 
values of aqueous HNOi cone. 
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_jmun, 0 f £y at high U concentration (Fig. 10) indicates a solvent saturation for 

an amine/uranium ratio of approximately two. 



Fio. 10.—Uranium(VI) extraction by 10 v/o TLA in xylene. Different curves 
refer to different values of initial uranium aqueous cone. 

When uranium enters the organic phase, some nitric acid is displaced from the 
organic into the aqueous. This is shown by the nitric add extraction isotherms at 
different U concentration in Fig. 11. Since the decrease of HNO 3 in the organic 



Fto. 11.—The effect of uranium aqueous conc entrat i on (initial) on the HNOj 
extraction by 10 v/o TLA in xylene. 


! 


phase fc not balanced by * parallel increase of uranium there is no digect competition 
betw een u ranium and nitric add in the extraction.’ This is shown by the variation 
of El hnot increasing uranium concentration (Fig. 12). 



Aqueous U(m) 

Fig. 12.—The effect of uranium aqueous concentration (initial) on the HNO 3 
extraction by 10 v/o TLA in xylene. 


Some interesting facts have merged in an investigation on the absorption spectra 
of the uranium extracted in the organic phase. The trinitrato uranyl complex of 
TLA shows well defined absorption peaks at 426, 440, 454 and 470 m/i (Fig. 13). 
The molar extinction coefficients e arc collected in Table 3; they are not influenced 
by even large variation of nitric add concentration in the organic phase. 

If solid uranyl nitrate hexahydrate is dissolved in a TLAHNO 3 solution, the 
spectrum and the e values show exactly the same behaviour (Fig. 13). Also in this 
case no frequency modification arises in the spectra if the addity of the organic 
solution is largely increased. 

In both cases the presence of an anionic type uranium complex is certified by 
the exchange of organic uranium on solid anion exchange resins. This fact supports 
the hypothesis that solid UNH is dissolved in the amine phase with the following 
reaction: 


U 02 (N 0 3 ) 2 <B ,+n[R 3 NH + NOa o ^ [(R 3 NH + n )U0 2 ^° 

where U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 «q is supplied by the solubility of UNH in the organic phase. 

The following equilibrium relation (K s including the solubility of UNH) a] 
to reaction ( 8 ): 



log [(R 3 NH + ), UOzCNOj^rJ 0 - log K,+n log [R 3 NH+N03° 
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Fio. 13.—The absorption spectra of U(VI) solution in 10 v/o in xylene. 

The dotted line refers to an organic phase loaded in uranium by 
extraction. 

The full line refers to an organic phase in which solid UNH has been 
dissolved. 

The corresponding optical densities are respectively under D(t) 
and D(d). 



free TLA (M) 

Fro, 14.—Solubility of solid UNH in xylene solutions of TLA. Organic phase 
was previously treated with 6 M HNOj. 


A log-log plot of the organic uranium concentration vs. amine concentration 
yields a straight line (Fig. 14) whose slope n is the number of negative charges of the 
U02(N0j)2+n anion. To obtain the organic uranium concentration the a-activity 
due to added 233 U tracer was measured; n resulted 1*1±(M. 





In conduaion die solubility of solid UNH in an amine solvent yields an organic 
ur anium system identical to the one obtained by the extraction of uranium from 
aqueous solutions. Therefore a solubility investigation affords a suitable way to 
obtain first hand information on the effect of the organic phase composition on 
uranium extraction. The plot in Fig. IS shows dearly that the presence of nitric add 
in exc ess in an organic solution of TLA nitrate has negligible effect on the uranium 
extraction. This result contributes further evidencb to minimize the role plaid by 
the presence of free nitric add in the organic phase on the behaviour this is 
principally determined by the aqueous complex chemistry of uranium. 

Tabu 3.—Molar extinction coamciENTS or U in 
10% TLAHNO 3 IN XILENE 


A(m fi) 

e (mole/L) 

426 

15-0 

440 

18 *5 

454 

26-0 

470 

13-0 



Flo. 15.—Solubility of solid UNH in 5 v/o TLA in xylene. The organic 
solution has been previously equilibrated with increasing concentration of 

aqueous nitric add. 

Acknowledgement —We are indebted to Prof. Giacqmello for helpful discussions. The 
contribution of Messrs. P. Susini and S. Ilardi to the experimental is gratefully acknowledged. 
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EXTRACTION OF TETRA- AND HEXAYALENT 
ACTINIDES FROM HYDROCHLORIC ACID BY 

TRI-n-OCTYLAMINE IN XYLENE* „ 

' 

W. E. Keder 

Hanford Laboratories Operation, General Electric Company, Richland, Washington 

(Received 2 October 1961) 

Abstract —Distribution data for extraction of the tctra- and hexavalent actinides from 
hydrochloric acid by tri-n-octylamine (TOA) solutions are reported and the spectra of the 
extracted complex ion species are shown. The hexachloro complexes of the tetravalent 
metals are found to extract. The data also indicate the extraction of the tetracbloro actinyl 
ions, but the identity of these ions is not fully established. 

The extraction of metal ions from add solutions by trialkylamines has received 
considerable attention in the past few years, and has been used in various separation 
processes and analytical techniques. This work has been reviewed recently in a 
monograph by Moore.* 11 Several studies have considered the mechanism of this 
extraction and attempted to identify the extracted metal complexes. G -151 The 
extraction process appears to occur by a mechanism similar to that of the absorption 
of metal ions by anion exchange resins and can be considered the replacement of the 
anion of the trialkylammonium salt by a complex anion containing the metal. The 
complex ion spedes extracted by the amine has sometimes been found to be different 
from that absorbed from the same aqueous solutions by anion exchange resins, 
however.* 161 

Attempts to identify extracted metal ion spedes have usually been made dther 
by determination of metal to amine loading ratios or by measurement of amine 

* Work performed under contract No. AT(45-1)-1350 for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

*»> F. L. Moore, NAS-NS-3101 (1960). 

*» W. J. McDowell and C. F. Baes, Jr., J. Phys. Chem. 62,777 (1958). 

(5) C. F. Coleman, K. B. Brown and J. G. Moore, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958, P/510, Yol. 28, p. 278, 
United Nations (1959). 

141 U. Schtndewolf, Z. Elektrochem. 62,335 (1958); CEA-TR-A-529 (French); NP-TR-254 
(English). 

<’> C. Bodue, Bull. Soc. Chim. France, 980, 1088 (1958). 

<6> J. Bizot and B. Tremillon, Bull. Soc. Chim. France, 122 (1959). 

(7> D. J. Carswell and J. J. Lawrance, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11,69 (1959). 

(,) V. B. Shevchenko, U. S. Shmidt and E. A. Mezhov, Russ. J. Inorg. Chem. 5,929 (1960). 
151 M. L. Good and S. E. Bryan, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 5636 (1960). 

(,0 > W. E. Keder, J. C. Sheppard and A. S. Wilson, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 327 (1960). 
(,1) A. S. Wilson and W. E. Keder, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 18, 259 (1961). 

(12) W. E. Keder, J. L. Ryan and A. S. Wilson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20, 131 (1961). 

(13) J. M. White, P. Kelly and N. C. Li, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 16, 337 (1961). 

(M1 K. Van Ipbnburq, Rec. Trav. Chim. 80,269 (1961). 

(I5) W. Knoch, Z. Naturforschg. 16 a, 525 (1961). 

(,6) J. L. Ryan, J. Phys. Chem. 65,1099 (1961). 
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concentration dependence of extraction and results have not always agreed or been 
tTMumaiite In previous work in this laboratory actinide ion species which extract 
from nitric add solutions into tri-n-octylamine were identified by comparison of 
absorption spectra of their amine solutions with spectra of salts containing known 
anion*. (10-12) Good and Bryan* 9 ) have demonstrated die extraction of tetrachloro 
fetta te(III) into amine solutions from hydrochloric add by spectral measurements, 
also. This technique appears to be reliable in the cases of ions whose absorption 
spectra are not greatly affected by environment outside the first co-ordination sphere. 

In the present paper a study of the extraction of the tetra- and hexavalent 
actinides from hydrochloric add is reported. Spectra of the chloro complexes 
extracted have been measured and are compared with the spectra of known species 
when these are available. 

Amine extraction of metals from hydrochloric add has been variously studied 
in the past.* 1 ) Coleman et al.< 3) have shown the extraction of uranyl chloride and 
they mention that the amine extraction of many other metals from HQ solutions 
parallels their sorption by anion exchange resins. Other studies of extraction of the 
actinides from HC1 have been made by Bizot and Tremillon* 6 * on uxanium(VI); 
by Shbvchenko et al .<*> on plutonium(UI) and (TV), and by MoorbUT) on uraniumCVI), 
plutonium(VI), and protactinium(V). Cerrai and Testa* 18) have described the 
separation of zirconium and hafnium from HQ by TOA, while the extraction of 
iron(UI) in the same system has been studied by Good and Bryan®) and by White 
et atfito Nakagawa has reported studies of extraction of a large number of metals 
from HQ by a long chain secondary amine.*®) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Amine solutions for extraction experiments were prepared volumetrically from the 
same amine used previously* 10 ) and Baker’s reagent grade xylene. These solutions were 
contacted three times before use with equal volumes of appropriate concentrations of 
hydrochloric add. The TOA used in preparation of solutions for absorption spectra 
measurements was purified by Wogman and Wilson* 20 ) and was very nearly colourless. 

Distribution experiments were carried out in the manner described previously and most 
extractions were followed by one or more back extractions to e limina te extraneous, non- 
extractable a-emitters and to check oxidation state purity. Ncptunium(VI) and plutonium(VI) 
were prepared by ozone oxidation in chloride solution. Uranium(TV)-238 was prepared by 
zinc am a l ga m reduction in hydrochloric add solution and uranium(TV) was determined 
spectrophotometrically. All other analysis were by oc-counting 233 U, 237 Np or 239 Pu. 
Extractions of Np(VI) and Pu(VI) were performed as rapidly as possible to avoid the 
necessity of correcting for reduction. Absorption spectra of TOA solutions which were 
extracted from 4 M HC1 showed that appreciable reduction of neptunium(VT) took place 
In one day’s time and noticeable reduction of plutonium(VI) took place in two weeks' time. 

Spectrophotometric measurements were made with a Cary Model 14 spectrophotometer 
and the spectra reported are photographs of the curves obtained. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The extraction of a metal anion by organic-soluble t rialkylammonfum salts can 
be represented by the equation: 

zR jNH-A +M^+yA- g*(mNH).-M(AU. (1) 

(17) F. L - MoqRB, Anafyt. Chem. 27,70 (1955); 29,1660 (1957); 30,908 (1958). 

«» E. Cerrai and C. Testa, Energia Nucleate 6,707,768 (1959). 

tw O . Nakagawa, Nippon Kagaku Zasshi 81,444, 446, 747, 750, 1258, 1533, 1536 (1960). 

m A. S. Wilson and N. Wogman, J. Phys. Chem. In press. 
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where the underlines species are those present in the organic phase, M is the actinide 
ion whose charge is.? when uncomplexed, and A" is tlfe anionic ligand. The equilibrium 
constant K is given by the following expression: 


[( R 3 NHVM(AUJ 
[M'+HA-yiRjNH-A] * 


m 


where the quantities in brackets represent concentrations and J represents die 
corresponding activity co-efficient quotient. Assuming that J is constant, it is 
possible to write the following expression which relates the distribution ratio 
D (the ratio of organic to aqueous metal concentrations) to the equilibrium quotient K'\ 

D r [R 3 NH-AHA-r (?) 

t*' «A-]> 

ffaeQ 


where n is the number of ligands associated with the metal ion in each aqueous species 
present and /?„ denotes their respective cumulative formation constants. If ligand 
concentration is held constant, D will vary only as the zth power of the free amine 
concentration and the charge on the extracted metal complex will equal — r, provided 
J remains constant. In the previous work the MC> 2 2+ species extracted from nitric 
acid could not be identified from the amine dependence in this way. <10_12 > In fact, 
amine dependencies varying from 0*5 to 1*5 have been found for extraction of 
uranium(VT) from nitric acid, depending on the diluent used for the amine.* 10 * 15 * 21 > 
Others have found a similar discrepancy in the case of extraction of iron(IU) from 
hydrochloric acid.* 9 * 13 > Whether or not changes in the activity coefficient quotient 
are responsible has not been established. In the present work amine dependencies 
for extractions from HC1 solutions have been determined and comparison of the 
results with spectra of the extracted ions has again been made. 


Extraction of tetravalent actinides 

The results of experiments in which tetravalent uranium, neptunium, and 
plutonium were distributed between TOA-xylene and varying concentrations of 
hydrochloric acid are shown in Table 1 and Fig. 1. The extractability of plutonium(IV) 
is seen to be much greater than that of uranium(TV) and neptumum(IV). This would 
be expected from the work in which Ryan* 22 ) found from absorption spectra that the 
hexachloro complexes of uranium(IV) and neptunium (TV) are not detectable In 
12 M HQ while plutonium(TV) is probably 75% PuG* 2- in the same solution. 

In Table 2 and Fig. 2 distribution ratios are shown for extractions of these metals 
from constant HQ concentrations at varying TOA concentrations. The slope of 
the log D vs. log (% TOA) plot is very nearly two in each case, which indicates that 
the extracted species are MQ 6 2- ions, as discussed earlier. Figs. 4-6 show photo¬ 
graphs of absorption spectra of these metals in TOA solutions extracted from 6 or 
9 M HQ. The extracted species may be identified as MG$ 2 ~ in each case by com¬ 
parison of these spectra with those of the solid tetraethylammonium salts of the 
hexachloro metal(IV) complexes obtained by Ryan< 22 > and by Gruen and McBeth.* 231 

(ia A. S. Wilson. Private communication (1960). 

(M) J. L. Ryan, J. Phys. Chem. 65,1856 (1961). 

(U) D. M. Gruen and R. L. McBeth, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9,290 (1959). 
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Tabu 1.— Distribution ratios for extraction from HQ with TOA in xylene 

Distribution ratios 


HQ(M) 

U0V)* 

Np(IV)* 

Pu(IV)t 

U(VI)t 

Np(VDt 

Pu(VDt 

1-0 




0031 


0032 

21 




0-29 


0-22 

3-1 

0-02 

0-009 

0-017 

1-43 


2*4 

4-2 

0-02 

013 

0-89 

7-1 

9-1 

14 

5-6 

0-26 

2-8 

19 

15 

19 

48 

6-3 

0-78 

18 

55 

21 

22 

82 

7-7 

5-6 

40 

150 


18 

92 

8-7 

16 

110 

300 

17 

13 

44 

10-0 

45 


350 

7-5 

9 

15 


*10% TOA 11-0% TOA 
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Take 2.— -Extraction from 4*2 M HO with TOA in xylene 


Distribution ratio 

TOA(%) 

U(IV) 

Np(IV) 

Pu(TV) 

U(VP 

Np(VI) 

Pu(VT) 

0*10 



0*0022 

0037 


0094 

0*30 



0044 

, 0*36 

1*3 «! 

1O0 

0*50 




0*97 

3*2 

' 3*20 

1*00 



0*72 

4*56 

2 

14 

2*5 


0*042 

5*3 

38 

62 


5*0 


0 042 

19 

148 

125 

84 

7*5 



28 




10 

0*02 

0*13 

33 

305 

280 

110 

20 

0*14 

0*80 


450 



30 

0*29 

1*75 





40 

0*68 

3*5 





30 

1*37 

6*2 





100 

2*1 



* 





Flo. 2.—Extraction of tetra- and hexavalent uranium, neptunium, and plutonium 
from 4 M HCl as a function of TOA concentration. 
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Fig. 3. —Extraction of hexavalent uranium, neptunium, and plutonium from 
HO solutions with 1-0% TOA in xylene. 

When extractions were made from high metal ion concentrations a second organic 
phase formed which contained most of the extracted metal. No detectable difference 
was found between the absorption spectra of die two organic phases in the case of 
uranium(IV). Third phase formation is rather common in extraction of metals by 
amine solutions, particularly when straight chain hydrocarbons are used as solvents, 
but apparently the fact that both organic phases contain the same metal ion species 
has not been previously established. 

Extraction of the hexavalent actinides 

The distribution ratios obtained for extraction of the hexavalent actinide metals 
into TOA from hydrochloric acid are shown in Tables 1 and 2 and in Figs. 2 and 3. 
The extractabilities of the hexavalent actinides were found to be much greater than 
those of the corresponding tetravalent metals under the same conditions* At the low 
HO concentrations the D values are very near to each other for this oxidation state 
and are about sixth order in HO concentration. Distribution ratios of the hexavalent 
actinides show a second order dependence on amine concentration, again indicating 
extraction of the negative two ions. Extraction of a doubly charged anion of 
uranium(VI) chloride is also indicated by experiments in which the ratio TOA/U was 
found to approach a value of two when aqueous uranium concentrations are large. < 6 * 21) 





OO 700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 600 1600 \ 

WAVELENGTH, mp 

Fig. 4.—6*0 x 10~ 2 M uranium(IV) in 10% TOA solution extracted from 6 M HQ. 
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Fiq. 5.—7-4x10- j M neptunium(IV) in 10% TOA solution extracted from 6 

M HQ. 



FJO. 6.—4-2 xlO -1 M plutonium(TV) in 10% TOA solution extracted from 9 

MHCL 
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Fro. 9.—3-9x10“ 2 M plutonium(VI) in 10% TOA solution extracted from 4 

M HQ. 


Absorption spectra of the hexavalent actinides in TOA solutions extracted from 
4 M HQ are shown in Figs. 7-9, but a spectrum that would provide identification of 
any of these ions by direct comparison has not been published. That of uranium(VI) 
chloride in TOA has been reported previously by Bizot and Tremillon< 6 > and 
attributed by them to the UO 2 CI 4 2 " ion on the basis of a TOA/U ratio of two, 
obtained on extraction from concentrated uranium solutions. The spectrum of a 
petrolatum mull of solid anhydrous CS 2 UO 2 CI 4 is quite different from that of the 
TOA solutions though, which might be taken to indicate incorrect identification of 
the species in amine solutions. Ryan has found recently, however, that both of these 
spectra are due to the anhydrous UO 2 CI 4 2 - ion. He has studied the alkylammonium 
salts of uranyl chloride extensively in connection with his ion exchange studies and 
will discuss the two spectral species of UO 2 CI 4 2 - in a forthcoming publication. <24) 
All evidence then indicates that the tetrachloro complexes of the hexavalent actinides 
are the species extracted by TOA from hydrochloric add. 

Acknowledgement—Vat author wishes to thank J. L. Ryan who prepared some of the 
actinide stock solutions and adjusted their valence states and Mrs. W. G. Amman who 
performed most of the distribution experiments. 

{J4) J. L. Ryan//. Phys. Chem. To be published. 
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THE EXTRACTION OF LANTHANONS WITH 
ALKALI METAL AMALGAMS—I 
SAMARIUM AND YTTERBIUM 

M. F. Barrett, D. Sweasey and N. E. Topp 
N ational Chemical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex 

( Received 10 October 1961) 

Abstract— The extraction of samarium and ytterbium from solutions of lanthanon con¬ 
centrates with sodium amalgam has been studied, using a dropwise extraction procedure. 
The reproducibility of the method has been established. Extraction of these elements 
depends on the samarium or ytterbium content of the lanthanon concentrate used, and 
also on the pH of the solution. Under certain conditions marginal quantities of other 
lanthanons are extracted. 

Mechanisms of the reaction are discussed. 

About thirty years ago, rare earth amalgams were carefully studied as a route for the 
isolation of the rare earth metals. They were prepared by the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of lanthanons, using a mercury cathode. Only a limited number of amalgams 
could be prepared in this way (e.g. La, Nd, Sm), although the range could be extended 
by using anhydrous ethanol as a solvent.<» McCoy was the first to show that alkali 
metal amalgams would react with aqueous lanthanon solutions® and he was able 
to extract europium and ytterbium from mixed lanthanons by treatment with a 
potassium amalgam. This observation was followed up by Marsh, who developed 
important methods for extracting samarium, europium and ytterbium from lanthanon 
solutions by reaction with sodium amalgam.< 3 -© 

If sodium amalgam was shaken with a neutral lanthanon solution, hydroxides 
were precipitated. However, by making controlled additions of add to the solution, 
it was possible to prevent precipitation of the hydroxides and also to extract significant 
quantities of lanthanons to the amalgam phase. Control was simplified by using a 
buffered system. 

The preferred method was to shake together in a separating funnel sodium 
amalgam and a lanthanon acetate solution. Short contact periods were used (e.g. 
1-5 min), and acetic add was added periodically to prevent hydroxide predpitation. 
At the end of the extraction period the amalgam phase was separated and any 
extracted lanthanons recovered by treatment with hydrochloric add. Marsh showed 
that samarium and europium were preferentially extracted from mixed light earths 
under these conditions. However, if an excess of amalgam was employed, then some 
of the neighbouring elements tended to be extracted (e.g. La, Pr, Nd). Ytterbium was 

(1> E. Juxkola, L. Audrjeth and B. Hopkins, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 36,303 (1934). 

® H. N. McCoy, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 63, 1622 (1942). 

31 J- K, Marsh, J. Chem. Soc. 398 (1942). 

4 J. K. Marsh, J. Chem. Soc. 523 (1942). 

3 J. K. Marsh, J. Chem. Soc. 8 (1943). 

K. Marsh,/. Chem. Soc. 531 (1943). 
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gfaallarly extracted preferentially from its neighbouring elements, tat, unlike the light 
earths, these could not be extracted by using an excess of amalgam. During the 
extraction process, sodium ions accumulated in the aqueous phase. These were 
found to reduce the efficiency of the extraction process to a point at which sodium 
elimination became necessary. 

Batchwise extraction is not easy to control, and has been found to give widely 
divergent results in the hands of different operators. The evidence suggests that the 
reaction is controlled by the area of the amalgam-solution interface, and large 
differences have been found in the rate and extent of extraction under differing 
conditions. Thus, while Marsh recommended short extraction times and vigorous 
shaking, Moeller and Kremers found a maximum extraction of ytterbium in 
15-20 min when solution and amalgam were stirred together. n> 

This lack of reproducibility is a serious handicap in studying the reaction 
quantitatively. There are certain similarities in technique between extraction with 
amalgams and with organic solvents, A dropwise method of extraction has therefore 
been examined, and its reproducibility established. Initially, the extraction of 
samarium and ytterbium from a number of lanthanon concentrates has been examined. 
This work forms the first part of an investigation into the mechanism of amalgam 
extraction. While some features of the extraction process have been clarified, it is 
evident that the systems used here are too complex for elucidating the detailed 
mechanism, and a further study is being made of simplified model systems. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preliminary examination . When a dilute sodium amalgam (0*3 per cent) was dropped 
through a 50 cm layer of neutral lanthanon solution (chloride, nitrate or acetate), hydroxides 
were precipitated. Precipitation was prevented by adding the appropriate add, but this 
caused considerable hydrogen evolution through direct reaction of add with the amalgam. 
The most suitable compromise was the use of acetate salts and acetic acid. When varying 
quantities of a sodium amalgam were dropped through constant volumes of an acidified 
lanthanon acetate solution (IJI 2 O 3 55 g/ 1 .; S 1112 O 3 20*0 per cent; initial pH 4*0), lanthanons 
were extracted by the amalgam in proportion to the quantity of amalgam employed. 

Materials . Six lanthanon fractions were examined. Four of these (A, B, C, and F) 
were isolated from more complex mixtures by ion-exchange chromatography. Sample 
D was isolated from a xenotime mineral by caustic fusion, leaching the melt until free from 
phosphate, and dissolving the residual hydroxide in hydrochloric acid. This solution was 
boiled and filtered, and the mixed lanthanons were isolated as the oxalates. The remaining 
material (E) was obtained from the xenotime extract by repeated sulphate precipitation 
from boiling solution; this treatment is stated to remove the light lanthanons.Analysis 
of these materials is summarized in Table 1. 

Neutral acetate solutions were prepared by heating a small excess of oxide with acetic 
add overnight and filtering off the excess. Solutions were standardized gravimetrically by 
oxalate precipitation, followed by ignition to the oxide at 850° C. 

Sodium amalgam , Concentrated amalgams (0*5-1% Na) were prepared by direct 
addition of mercury to molten sodium protected by a layer of medicinal paraffin. The 
paraffin was washed off by light petroleum, followed by acetone. After dilution with 
mercury, further washing was given in alcohol, water and finally a second alcohol wash. 
The product was stored in polythene containers. 

All mercury was purified by aeration under add ferrous sulphate solution. It was 
washed in nitric acid (1 *5 N) followed by water, and was finally vacuum distilled. Alter use 
in a lanthanon extraction experiment, the add and water washing steps were repeated. 

™ T. Moeller and H. E. Krembrs, Amfyt. Chem . 17, 798 (1945). 
w V. Shaw, D. Bauer and J. Gomes, U.S. Bureau of Mines, R/15521 (1959). 
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Amalgam concentrations were determined by shaking a known weight of amalgam 
with an ato m of standard hydrochloric add and back-titrating the excess add with 

u di, 

Lanthanon analysis . The composition of a number of the materials was determined 
spec trop hotomctrically, using a Beckman model D.U. instrument with a photomultiplier 
attachment. The instrument was calibrated with chloride solutions of pure earths (> 99*9 
per cent), using the slit-widths and wavelengths recommended by Banks and Kunqman.<*j 
Gadolinium and terbium were determined on a Carey spectrophotometer. * w) Europium 
and ytterbium were estimated polarographically, using a cathode ray instrument (Southern 
Instruments); the method employed was essentially that of Laitinbn and Taebel.ud 
A number of amalgam extracts were examined spectrographically, using a JarrelkAsh 
grating instrument The methods used were those of Fassel<«> and the “iron-flux" 
method.* 1 *) 

Extraction apparatus (Fig. 1). The extraction columns were 100 cm long and 2 cm in 


Nitrogen 

inlet 



Fro. 1 .—Extraction apparatus. 


dian^ in 2 nun diameter capillary U-tube, which formed a syphon. A side- 

STfte ab ° VC ^® yphon to admit aitrogen for stirring-In most of the 

“ 5 ^^ column was filled with glass beads (6 mm diameter): this miaumzcd 

b0 "“” «** 

(hi V A E y ne Chem - (*«wt Ed.), 13,823 0941). 

(1952). ASSELL ’ H ‘ D ' L ‘ C * Krotz “d p - W. Kehres, SpectrochimActa 5,201 ) 

<«> Springfields Chemical Services, Method No. 357 (1954). 
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Sodium from a reservoir flowed from a capillary into the column of solution. 

The flow-rate was controlled by Inflating a length of akbiotne wire into the upper part of 
the capillary- For. investigating the effort of amalgam drop size on the extraction,capfllaxies 
of varying diameter could be attached to the end of the control tube with a P.V.C. sleeve. 
Before use, the reservoir was carefully cleaned and dried. To prevent blockage of the 
ca pillar y with sodium oxides, the surface of the amalgam was kept covered with a small 
volume of dry alcohol This was very effective, and tests showed that a negligible amount 
of sc d ilim (< 0-5 per cent) waa consumed during an experiment. '• 

Procedure. The syphon of the extraction tube was filled with purified merdury, and a 
measur ed volume of lanthanon solution, of the required pH, was transferred to the extraction 
column. Nitrogen for stirring was admitted through the side-arm.' A washed quantity of 
3 0[ ffrim amalg am was dropped through the solution at a controlled rate. The rare earth 
^f pnig am formed was syphoned off from the extraction column and passed through a small 
water wash column (IS cm deep), also fitted with a syphon, to a receiver. At the end of an 
e xperiment , pure mercury was discharged rapidly through both columns to displace the 
remaining rare-earth am a l ga m . 

Lanthanons in the amalgam phase were recovered by heating overnight on a hot-plate 
with 2 N hydrochloric add. After removing traces of mercury as sulphides, the lanthanons 
were recovered as oxalates by adding an excess of oxalic add and adjusting the pH of the 
solution to 2*0. The pH of the extracted solution was determined, and material balance 
was checked by recovering the residual lanthanons as oxalates; two predpitations were 
made to minimize sodium occlusion. 

Examination of amalgam drop sizes. Drop sizes of sodium amalgams were examined 
over a range of flow-rates, and using a series of jets of varying diameter. These were deter¬ 
mined by direct observation, using a microscope with an eyepiece graticule. An interrupted 
light source was provided by a Strobotorch (Dawe Instruments Ltd.). The apparatus was 
calibrated with pure mercury. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Amalgam extraction technique 

1. The reaction of sodium amalgam with hydrogen ions. Preliminary experiments 
had shown that there was some evolution of hydrogen during the extraction of 
samarium solution with sodium amalgam. Quantitative data were obtained by 
treating add and buffer solutions in the extraction apparatus with varying quantities 
of dilute (<H-0-2% Na) amalgams. 

In water or 1 N electrolyte solutions, reaction was slight, and the caustic soda 
concentration, after passage of amalgam, rarely exceeded 0*005 N. Hydrochloric 
and acetic adds were completely neutralized with evolution of hydrogen, and the 
final solutions again contained approximately 0*005 N sodium hydroxide. Buffer 
solutions in the pH range from 3 to 5 were not neutralized unless a large excess of 
amalgam was used. When less than stoicheiometric quantities of sodium were used, 
the sodium consumption varied with the pH of the solution. 

If the extraction column was not packed, and a similar depth of liquid used, less 
reaction was observed under comparable conditions. Thus, strong adds were not 
neutralized unless a large excess of amalgam was used. Reaction of the sodium thus 
depended on the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution and on the residence 
time of the amalgam in the extraction column. In a packed column containing 100 
ml of solution, the drop residence time was 5 sec, and less than one tenth of this in 
absence of packing. 

2. Reproducibility of extraction procedure. A variety of tests was made of the 
method of extraction. 
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(a) Extraction of samarium acetate; effect of column packing- A solution of 
Hie s amarium concentrate B was adjusted to pH 3-9 by adding ION acetic acid. 
Fifty ml or 100 ml portions of this solution were extracted with varying quantities 
of a 0-204 per cent sodium amalgam, which was added at 100 g/min from a H7 mm 
diameter jet. Extraction was compared using either a packed column or free fall; 
the liquid depths in the four cases were 45, 71, 19 and 42 cm, respectively. Results 
are summarized in Fig. 2, scaled to a common solution volume. 



Fig. 2.— Extraction of samarium under varying conditions. 


When packed columns were used, the extraction was linear with quantity of 
amalgam until 70 per cent of the samarium had been extracted, but beyond that 
point proportionately more samarium was extracted from the smaller quantity of 
solution. No sodium was found in the column effluent until 75 mg-equivs of sodium/ 
100 ml of solution had been used for extraction. 

If free-fall conditions were used, extraction varied with the depth of liquid. 
With the smaller liquid column, less samarium was extracted than in a corresponding 
experiment with a packed column, but with a 100 ml sample the initial extraction 
was somewhat greater. After 60 per cent of the samarium had been extracted the 
extraction becaine less efficient, and beyond this point less samarium was extracted 
under free-fall conditions. Some sodium was found in the samarium amalg am in 
these experiments. 
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(ty Flow-rate and amalgam dispersion. A number of extraction e xp e rim ents 
were carried out at a fixed solution-sodium ratio.’ A volume of solution B, either 
50 ml or 100 ml, was extracted at a range of flow rates (SO g/min to 250 g/mk) using 
either five fatf or a packed extraction column. Under fixed conditions individual 
extraction experiments were duplicated to within 1 per cent. 

Results obtained under free-fall conditions confirmed the behaviour shown in 
Fig. 2. In general, extraction was decreased if thd amalgam flow-rate increased, or 
if a smaller liquid volume was used. Thus, the amount of samarium extracted from 
100 ml of solution decreased by 20 per cent when the flow-rate was increased from 
100 to 2S0 g/min. These effects were clearly due to a reduction of the contact time in 
the extraction column. If a packed extraction column was used these variations were 
smalle r and in the opposite sense. Extraction was increased either by using a smaller 
extraction volume or by increasing the amalgam flow-rate; a similar change in flow- 
rate increased the samarium extraction by 10 per cent. 

The effect of amalgam dispersion was studied using a range of capillaries to form 
the amalgam drops. The capillaries varied in diameter from 0'4 mm to 2 mm, and 
gave amalgam drops varying from 0*7 to 2*9 mm in diameter. Little variation was 
observed in the quantity of samarium extracted, and within this range the dispersion 
of the amalgam was not au important factor. 

(c) Stability of the samarium amalgam. Samarium amalgam, prepared in the 
manner described above, was dropped through 50 ml or 100 ml of 1 N sodium 
acetate buffer solution (pH approx. 4*0), and the samarium content of the solution 
was then determined. Under free-fall conditions 2-5 per cent of the samarium was 
recovered from solution. Appreciably more samarium was recovered if a packed 
column was used, varying from 5 per cent with a 50 ml solution volume to 11 per cent 
with a 100 ml volume. This difference was sufficient to account for the higher extrac¬ 
tion observed initially under free-fall conditions (Fig. 2), and must be due to back- 
extraction of samarium from the amalgam by reaction with hydrogen ions in solution. 

The extraction of samarium by sodium amalgam can be explained by the following 
reactions: 

Sm 3+ + 3Na -► Sm+3 Na + (1) 

or Sm 3+ +Na -»■ Sm2 + +Na + 2 ^*Sm+3 Na + (2) 


The direct reaction of sodium with hydrogen ions and the back extraction of the 
samarium amalgam must also be considered, viz. 

2 Na+2 H + -*• 2 Na+ +H 2 f (3) 

2 Sm+6 H + -» 2 Sm 3+ +3 H 2 t (4) 

Clearly, the free-fall technique is unsatisfactory unless impracticably long 
extraction columns are used. Extractions in a packed column represent a compromise, 
since up to 10 per cent of the samarium can be back-extracted by reaction (4) above. 
However, if the technique is carefully standardized closely reproducible results can 
be obtained, and it appears to be the best compromise. In subsequent work, the 
amalgam flow-rate was standardized at 100 g/min, using a 1-17 mm diameter jet, 
and a packed extraction column was used. Under these conditions, the amalgam 
drop size was 2-5 mm. 
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Jhe extraction of samarium ^ 

I. The effect of acidity, on extraction. The two materials A and C were used for 
this investigation. Hundred ml portions of solution A were adjusted to pH’s 0 f 
4 -0, 3*75 and 3*3 by the addition of 8,16 and 24 ml respectively of 10 N acetic add. 
These were extracted with varying quantities of a 0-31 per cent sodium amalgam in 
the manner already described. 

Samarium and europium determinations were carried out on the extracted 
residues. There was a decrease in the content of both elements as increasing quantities 
of amalgam were used, and over 90 per cent of these elements were extracted. 
Spectrographic analysis showed the amalgam extract to contain only samarium and 
europium. Only small variations were found in the europium content, showing that 
there was no separation from samarium. The sodium content of both the residual 
solution and the amalgam was determined with a flame photometer. Results are 
summarized in Table 2 and Fig. 3 (lower curves). 



Pto. 3.—Extraction of samarium solutions with sodium amalgam 


Lanthanon extraction was found to increase with amalgam quantity, airhnnp h 
of f nCar ‘ I*® m ° 8t effident “traction was obtained in solutions 

Znt nnL ^’- b uT h ““ ** effldenc y decreased rapidly after 70-80 per 
Jf^T Un ^ ^ Cn extracted - At this point in the extraction appreciable 

Lee goHinni JnfT™ WCre f0UDd m ““algam phase. This was readily detected, 
smeesodmm amalgam is appreciably more reactive than lanthanon amalgam. 

evolmi™ nf^T mCT ® a8e m PH of aB extracted solutions. This was due to the 
evolution of hydrogen during extraction, so that samarium and europium ions were 
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jepjaCBd by *M*« than an equivalent quantity of sodium ions. Thus, in-theeolwfaa^ 
of initial 4-0 (final pH 5-63), the final sodium content was 0*85 N, .wWteiiMsy^i 
more acidic station (initial pH 3*30, final pH 5-65) it became 2*2 N. . / /; - ^ 


Tabu 2.— Extraction of solution a with 0-31 ma cent sodium amaloam 


Initial pH 

Final pH 

Na (as NaHg) 
(mg-equivs.) 

Extracted 

LmO} 

(mg-equivs.) 

Na in amalgam 
(mg-equivs.) 

BoaOsin 
extract (%) 

4*0 

4*40 

33*7 

8*66 

0*1 

8*0 


5*06 

67*4 

14*7 

M 

8*2 


5*63 

101*1 

15*67 

15*4 

9*1 

3*75 

4*09 

33*7 

6*63 

0*1 

8*1 


4*50 

67*4 


0*4 

8*5 


5*31 

134*8 

15*27 

4*2 

8*7 

3*30 

4*25 

67*4 

8*49 

0*5 

91 


4*82 

134*8 

12*78 

0*2 

9*1 


5*44 

202*2 

14*92 

2*4 

9*8 


5*65 

238*9 

15*97 

15 

9*3 


Similar extraction experiments were carried out with solution C In this case, 
the pH’s of the solutions were adjusted to 4*2, 3*9, 3*6 and 3*4 before extraction. 
Solid lanthanon amalgams were obtained upon extraction with a 0*31 per cent 
amalgam, so a more dilute amalgam was used (0*11 per cent). Spectrographic 
analysis of the amalgam extracts showed them to contain only samarium and trace 
quantities of europium (< 0*1 per cent). The results are summarized in Fig. 3 
(upper curves). 

Lanthanon extraction was again found to increase with the quantity of amalgam, 
and over the initial part of the extraction a linear relation was found. The extraction 
became progressively less efficient as the initial pH of the solution decreased, and in 
each case there was a decrease in efficiency when about 75 per cent of the samarium 
had been extracted. In no case was it possible to recover more than 95 per cent of 
the samarium present, although several extractions were continued to a point at 
which slight lanthanon hydroxide precipitation was observed. 

It appeared possible that the incomplete samarium extraction might be due to 
the increase in pH of the lanthanon solution during extraction. This was tested by 
periodically re-acidifying the solution after treatment with 2 Kg portions of amalgam, 
and then continuing the extraction. In Table 3, the results of two experiments are 
compared with examples where no pH adjustment was made. 


Table 3.—Effect of rb-aodifying solutions used in samarium extraction 
_(100 ML SOLUTION C, 0*11 PER CENT SODIUM AMALGAM)_ 


Initial pH 

Na (as NaHg) 
(mg-equivs.) 

Extracted 

LmO} 

(mg-equivs.) 

Total extract 
(mg-equivs.) 

LmO} in 
continuous expt. 
(mg. equivs) 

3*60 

3*90 

95*6 

95*6 

95*6 

95*6 

95*6 

49*9 

15*55 

50*85 

19*5 

1*5 

.65*45 

►71 *85 

68*7 

73*8 
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The gmarium extraction obtained was slightly but significantly lower than that 
where no pH adjustment had been made. A similar decrease in extraction efficiency 
was found when most of the samarium had been removed. In both types of experi¬ 
ment, no rf gniflcant quantity of sodium was found in the extract until more than 
200 mg-equivs. of amalgam had been used. 

The reactions taking place in the extraction column have already been described. 
The results in Fig. 3 show that the effect of increasing the acidity of the solution is to 
increase the consumption of sodium in the side reaction (3). However, a compromise 
is necessary since the buffering of lanthanon acetate solutions is very small above 
pH 5. 

There was a remarkable difference in the ease with which samarium was extracted 
from the three materials. This can be expressed quantitatively as the ratio of lanthanon 
extracted to sodium consumed. Taking comparable experiments from Figs, 2 and 3, 
the efficiencies over the initial part of the extraction curves were: A, 22; B, 47; C, 63 
percent 

2. The effect of solution concentration on extraction. Extraction of the two 
materials A and C was compared at lanthanon concentrations of 0-5 N and 0*25 N. 
The lanthanon acetate:acetic acid ratio used was 1:0*8 (pH’s A 4*0; C, 3*90), and 
100 ml portions were extracted with a 0*11 per cent sodium amalgam. The results 
are shown in Fig. 4. 



Flo. 4.—Effect of solution concentration on samarium extraction. 



The extraction ofianthanons with alkafl metal amalgams--! ' 
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Hie initial part of the extraction curve appeared to be characteristic for each 
n otarial, over a fourfold range of concentration. However, the point at which the 
extraction efficiency diminished rapidly was affected by the solution concentration, 
and it became more difficult to extract a high percentage of the samarium from 
dilute solutions. A material balance showed the unextracted samarium, with material 
A to be about 1 mg-equiv., and 5 mg-equiv. for material C, at each concentration. 

The extracts from material A contained samarium and europium odly r Some 
neodymium was found in the C extracts; 3 per cent was present in the extracts from 
the 0*5 N solutions, and 10 per cent with the 0*25 N solutions. None was found 
when 1 N solutions were used. 

In these experiments, the samarium content of the solutions was varied by a 
factor of 20 (from 0*75 N to 0*037 N). The highest samarium concentration used 
with material A was similar to the lowest concentration with material C. It appears, 
therefore, that the efficiency with which a samarium concentrate is extracted depends 
upon the composition of the concentrate, and not on the concentration of samarium 
in solution. 

3. The effect of amalgam concentration on extraction. Normal solutions of 
mate rials A and C were extracted at a fixed initial pH (3*90) with identical quantities 
of sodium; the amalgam concentration was varied from 0*3 to 0*05 per cent Where 
fluid amalgam s were formed, no significant trends were observed in the quantity of 
samarium extracted. If semi-fluid amalgams were formed, appreciably lower quantities 
of samarium were extracted. In such cases, flow of the amalgam through the column 
was slow, and it was observed that some of the amalgam droplets were coated, 
presumably with lanthanon hydroxide. 

Owing to the variation of extraction efficiency with composition, the choice of 
a suitable sodium amalgam concentration must be determined by experiment 
However, the results showed that amalgams containing more than the equivalent of 
2 grams Sn^O) per kilogram of amalgam were semi-fluid or solid. 

4. The effect of sodium ion concentration. Varying quantities of sodium chloride 
were added to 100 ml samples of solution A (1 N) and solution C. (0*5 N). These 
were extracted with similar quantities of sodium amalgam. The results are summarized 
in Table 4. 


Table 4.—Extraction of samarium from sodium-containing solutions 


Nad 

(mole/L) 

A; 674 mg-equivs, Na 

C; 47*8 mg-equivs. Na 

Extracted LibOj 
(mg-equivs) 

Extract, as 
Na-free soln. 

(%> 

Extracted L 112 O 3 
(mg-equivs) 

Extract, as 
Na-free soln. 
(%) 

0 

14*7 


25-7 


0*5 

14*5 

98 

26*55 

103 

1 

13*9 

94 

26*85 

104 

2 



28*15 

109 


The observed effect was small, and appeared to depend upon the composition of 
the solution. It will be recalled that samarium and europium only were extracted 
from material A, while neodymium was extracted with samarium from dilute solutions 
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of material C. In the presence of sodium chloride, extracts from material A contained 
only s amarium and europium j when 1 N or 2 N sodium chloride was used, no 
neodymium was detected in extracts from material C. 

The extraction of ytterbium 

1 . The effect of acidity on extraction. Fifty ml portions of the solution F were 
adjusted to pH’s of 3-9 or 3 -6, which required the addition of 5 ml or 10 ml respectively 
of 10 N acetic acid. Extraction was carried out with a 0-103 per cent sodium amalgam, 
at a flow-rate of 100 g/min. The results are shown in Table 5 and Fig. 5 (upper curve). 



Flo. 5.—Extraction of ytterbium solutions with sodium amalgam. 


Tablb 5. —Extraction or solution f with 0*103 per cent sodium amalgam 


Na (as Na-Hg) Extracted YbjOj 
Initial pH Final pH (mg-equivs) (mg-equivs) 


3-90 

3-60 


5-19 

5-91 

7- 25 

4- 65 

5- 13 
5-81 

8 - 01 * 
8 - 10 * 


44-8 

62-7 

76-1 

44-8 

67-2 

101-8 

147-8 

156-7 


12*4 

16-7 

19-73 

7-25 

12-47 

19-6 

28-65 

30-5 
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Thera was a vigorous evolution of hydrogen during extraction, due to the direct 
reaction of some of the sodium with hydrogen ions in solution. The pH of the 
extracted solution increased with the quantity of amalgam used, and some hydroxide 
precipitation was observed in the two examples marked with an asterisk. (Table 5). 
This set an upper limit to the amount of ytterbium that could be extracted, which was 
45 per cent in the solution of initial pH 3*9 and 70 per cent with the more acidic 
solution. These extractions were linear with amalgam quantity. An ditqmpt was 
made to obtain a more complete extraction of the ytterbium by repeatedly re-acidifying 
the solution to pH 3*9, and then continuing the extraction with, a further quantity of 
a malg am. The result of one such experiment is shown in Table 6 . 

Table 6.—Repeated extraction of solution f with 0-103 per cent sodium amalgam 


Initial pH 

Final pH 

Na (as Na-Hg) 
(mg-equivs) 

Extracted YbiOj 
(mg-equivs) 

3*90 

7*20 

73*9 

22*17 

3-90 

7*05 

67*2 

13*8 

3*90 

7*25 

44*8 

Total Na 185*9 

2*8 

Total Yb 2 Oj 38*77 


A considerably increased ytterbium extraction was obtained. Although it was 
possible to extract 90 per cent of the ytterbium from solution, the final extraction 
step required a fifteenfold excess of sodium amalgam, and the residual material still 
contained 3*8 mg-equivs of ytterbia. A spectrographic examination showed the 
amalgam extracts from material F to be pure ytterbium. 

Batch extraction experiments were also carried out on solutions D and E. Fifty 
ml portions were used, and these were acidified with the same quantities of acetic 
acid used in the previous experiments. Results are summarized in Fig. 5 (lower curves). 

With both materials, it was possible to extract about 90 per cent of the ytterbium 
present, but in neither case was pure ytterbium extracted. With material D, polaro- 
graphic examination showed the ytterbia content of the extracts to be about 85 per 
cent. A spectrographic examination revealed the presence of > 10 per cent of 
samarium, together with small quantities (< 0*5 per cent) of La, Nd and Eu. These 
light elements were present in all of the fractions. Extracts from material E contained 
none of the light elements, but all of the fractions contained about 1 per cent of 
samarium. 

The extraction of all of these materials was most efficient in solutions of the 
lowest aridity. The most efficient extraction of material F was 26 per cent, which 
was the reason for the small ytterbium extraction. The samarium concentrate C 
extracted at over 50 per cent efficiency under comparable conditions. However, the 
two lower ytterbium content materials D and E were extracted at 15 per cent efficiency, 
which is only slightly lower than that found with the low sam arium content material A. 

A bright orange-yellow colour developed during the extraction of material F. 
If the amalgam flow was stopped, the colour faded slowly and the solution again 
became colourless after several minutes. This effect was not observed when the other 
two lanthanon concentrates were extracted, but in these cases the colour could have 
been masked by other lanthanons present in solution. This colour was shown to be 
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due to formation of the ytterbous ion. Ytterbous chloride was prepared by 
reduction of the trichloride with hydrogen/ 14 ' A YbCfe solutton, and the extracted 
latsthanon solution F, both absorbed light strongly in the region 32&-480 nyt, whereas 
tervalent ytterbium does not absorb in this region. Both solutions were oxidized by 

iodine, _ 

2, The effect of solution concentration on extraction . Extractions were carried 

out with 0*103 per cent sodium amalgam on dilutions of the solutions D and F, at 
total lanthanon concentrations of 0-5 N and 0-25 N. The lanthanon acetatelacetic 
gdd ratio employed was 111. (Initial pH’s; D, 3*98; F, 3*90.) The results are shown 
in Fig. 6. With material F, it was possible to obtain a high ytterbium extraction 



Fio. 6.—Effect of solution concentration on ytterbium extraction. 

before any hydroxide precipitation took place. Approach to complete extraction 
was shown by a fading of the colour of the ytterbous ion. At the same point some 
sodium was carried through with the lanthanon amalgam. The amalgam extracts 
were pure ytterbium. A comparison with similar results obtained with samarium 
(Fig. 3) showed the extraction of ytterbium to be linear with sodium quantity over 
a greater range than was the case with samarium. It was also possible to extract a 
higher proportion of the ytterbium from solution. 

With the crude xenotime material (D), the efficiency of the initial extraction was 
not altered substantially by diluting the solution. The extracted material was again 
found to contain about 15 per cent lanthanons other than ytterbium. However, it 
became increasingly difficult to obtain a high ytterbium extraction from the more 
dilute solutions. 

m w - Khm* and W. SchOth, Z. Anorg. Chem. 184,352 (1929). 
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When the ytterbium-rich material F was diluted to 0*5 N, the extraction became" 
cons ider ably mare efficient. (44 per cent; compared with 26 per cent in a I N solu¬ 
tion). The 0*5 N and 0*25 N solutions were extracted at the same efficiency. This 
dilution effect was not observed with samarium concentrates or with the xenotime 
concentrate D. 

The results in Fig. 6 show a considerable difference in the efficiency yith which 
the two materials were extracted; extraction from the high grade material was more 
t hfin twice as efficient as that from the xenotime concentrate. 

3 . The effect of sodium ion concentration. Some quantitative comparisons were 
made of the effect of adding sodium ions to the ytterbium concentrate F. Fifty ml 
aliquots of 0*5 N lanthanon solution were prepared containing various additions of 
sodium chloride. These were extracted with identical quantities of sodium amalgam, 
with the results summarized in Table 7. 

Table 7.—Extraction of ytterbium from sodium-containing solution 
44*8 MG-EQUivs Na (as NaHg) per 50 ml solution 


Added Nad 
(mole/1.) 

Extract Yb 2(>3 
(mg-equivs) 

Extract, as 
Na-free solution 
(%> 


18*67 


0-5 

17*83 

95 

1 

15*08 

80 

2 

13*8 

74 


A significant decrease in extraction was found when 1 N or 2 N sodium chloride 
was added to the ytterbium solution. During extraction, the sodium ion content of 
these solutions increased by 0*9 N. 

When the xenotime material D was extracted under similar conditions, the 
ytterbium extraction also decreased if sodium chloride was present. Quantitatively, 
the effect was smaller than with the high-grade material F. In the original extract, 
samarium and europium were found together with small quantities of lanthanum and 
neodymium. The two latter materials were eliminated by extracting in presence of 
sodium chloride, but all of the extracts contained samarium and europium as well as 
ytterbium. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It has been established that the dropwise method of extracting samarium and 
ytterbium with sodium amalgam is capable of giving closely reproducible results, 
although the amount of lanthanon extracted is somewhat arbitrary. The extraction 
of both elements is mainly controlled by the samarium or ytterbium content of the 
concentrates used, and to a lesser extent by the acidity of the solutions used for 
extraction. An idealized form of extraction curve is linear up to 70-80 per cent 
samarium or ytterbium extraction, and then becomes progressively less efficient with 
increasing extraction. Over the linear portion of the curve, the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration of the solution decreases by a factor of about 10 2 , the sodium ion con¬ 
centration increases from zero to 0*5-1 *0 N, and the extractable lanthanon content 
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f«n» to 20-30 per cent of its initial value. It is somewhat easier to extract samarium 
than ytterbium, but a more complete extraction of the latter element can be made. 
Europi um , if present, is extracted with samarium. 

It is known that the potential of sodium ama lg a m s of similar concentrations to 
those used in this work is of the order of 2 volts. <«< M> Reactions such as (l) or (2) 
are thermodynamically feasible if the potentials of the electrodes Sm/Hg and Yb/Hg 
are p««Her than the corresponding sodium potential. Taking a mean sodium amalgam 
drop size of 2-5 mm, and assuming complete reaction of the sodium in 1 sec, the current 
density in a typical case would be of the order of 1-2 A/cm 2 . Clearly, the sodium 
electrode is functioning under conditions of very high hydrogen overpotential, where 
the surface contains a layer of adsorbed hydrogen atoms. < 17) The important electrode 
processes would be 

Na+H + -»Na + +H 

Ln J+ +H - Ln 2+ +H + ® Ln+2 H + 

orLn 3+ +3H -* Ln+3H + 

H+H -»H 2 

It is not established whether reduction of samarium or ytterbium proceeds via 
the bivalent or tervalent states, although divalent ytterbium is certainly formed 
during extraction. Eu 2+ and Yb 2+ would form readily in the boundary layer, since 
the redox potentials are 0-43 and 1-15 V respectively. The extraction of marginal 
quantities of other lanthanons is very sensitive to the concentration of sodium ions 
in solution. This suggests that the potentials of their amalgam electrodes must be 
considerably closer to the sodium electrode than is the case with Sm, Eu and Yb. 
To explain the effect of the “non-extractable” lanthanons in depressing the extraction 
of samarium or ytterbium it is necessary to assume that the potentials of their 
electrodes Ln/Hg are greater than that of the sodium electrode, and also that they 
will catalyse the reaction H+H -» H 2 . The formation of hydride intermediates has 
been suggested by Halpern to explain certain hydrogenation reactions.* 18 * Similar 
mechanisms may apply to this case. 

Diffusion of sodium in the amalgam is rapid. This is shown by complete reaction 
of amalgam droplets in a packed column with hydrochloric or acetic adds; in the 
initial part of an extraction, all of the sodium remains in the extraction column r and 
a change of amalgam concentration from 0-3 to 0-05 per cent had no significant 
effect on the quantity of samarium extracted from two lanthanon solutions. These 
facts suggest that the decrease in extraction efficiency observed when the samarium 
or ytterbium concentration has diminished is due to a chang e in kinetic mechanism 
to one controlled by film diffusion. More rigorous experiments than those described 
here are needed to confirm this. 

Acknowledgements — Thanks are due to D. Reichenberg for the sodium determinations, 
and to O. Giles and F. H. Howie for preparing the xenotime extracts. This work forms 
part of the research programme of the National Chemical Laboratory, and is published by 
permission of the Director. 
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NOTE 


Ob the natnte of the wlwtei 8-quinolinol 
and 2-methyl-8-qiiiiioiiaol chelates of thorhnn (TV) 

(Redeved 5 October 1961 ; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

The composition and structure of the 8-quinolinol and 2-methyl-8-quinolinol chelates of 
thorium (IV) has been the subject of a number of investigations.* 11 Two metal chelates an 
known for each completing agent; the “normal” compounds, Th(Ox )4 and Th(MeOx )4 
(where Ox - is the 8-quinolinolate ion and MeOx - is the 2-methyl-8-quinolinolate ion), 
and the solvated compounds, Th(Ox) 4 -HOx and Th(MeOx )4 MeOxH. The chemical com¬ 
position of the solvated 8-quinolinol complex has been well established by conventional 
methods;* 1 2 3 - J- 4 ) however, the composition of the 2-methyl-8-quinolinol complex is still in 
doubt. Phiujfs, Emery and Price * 5 * > found that only the normal chelate was precipitated 
while Van Tassel and Wendlandt*«> reported the preparation of the stoichioemetric 
solvated metal chelate. However, Corsini and Graham* 7 ) reported that only the normal 
chelate could be prepared. To ascertain whether or not the solvated complexes are true 
compounds, all of the compounds were prepared and subjected to X-ray diffraction analysis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The normal and solvated metal chelates were prepared as previously described.< 4 - *• «> 
The X-ray studies were carried out on a Norelco high-low angle diffractometer using 
Cu K a radiation. The unit cell dimensions were Calculated using Ito’s method.*** 

RESULTS 

The results of the X-ray studies are given in Table 1 and 2. 

Previous studies* 4 ’ »• >#) have shown that the solvated 8-quinolinol chelate is a different 
species in the solid state than a physical mixture of Th(Ox )4 and 8-quinolinol. In this study, 
it is seen that the d-spadngs for the normal and solvated 2-methyl-8-quinolinol are similar, 
differing by only 0-01-0-03 A for each hkl position. Thus, it can be concluded that the 
solvated and the normal chelate structures are the same and that the solvated chelate is 
merely a mixture of Th(MeOx )4 and 2-methyl-8-quinolinol. 

Department of Chemistry 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

(1) W. W. Wbndlandt and G. R. Horton, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. In press (previous literature 
references cited). 
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Tabu 1.—X-ray unbb of the thorium chelates* 


Th(Ox) 4 -HOx Th(MeOji)4 Th(MeOx )4 -MeOxH 


d(A) 

spacing 

hkl 

d{A) 

spacing 

hkl 

d(A) 

spacing 

hkl 

10*99 

100 

9-60 

100 

9-61 

100 

10*15 

010 

8-85 

010 

8-80 

010 

9-67 

a l 

7-56 

001 

7-55 

001 

8*15 

001 

6-87 

a 

6-86 

a 

7*47 

no 

6-07 

101 

6-07 

101 

718 

a 

5-83 

110 

5-83 

110 

6-46 

101 

4*94 

a 

4-95 

a 

6-01 

hi 

4-78 

200 

4-81 

200 

5*85 

a 

4*41 

020 

4-39 

020 

5*45 

200 

4-12 

201 

4-13 

201 

5-14 

020 

3-98 

201 

4-00 

201 

4-65 

120 

3-83 

002 



4-15 

012 

3-77 

220 

3-78 

220 

4-05 

002 

3-42 

21T 

3-42 

211 

3-86 

021 

3-29 

310 

3-31 

310 

3-65 

121 

3-22 

112 



3-50 

122 

3-12 

a 

3-12 

a 

3-45 

310 

3-02 

311 

3-02 

311 

3-25 

202 

2-89 

220 

2-88 

220 

3-06 

222 

2-74 

031 

2-75 

031 

2-97 

320 

2-66 

222 



2-79 

013 

2-62 

130 



2-66 

232 

2-47 

131 

2-48 

131 



2-39 

400 

2-39 

400 



2-33 

032 

2-34 

032 

(a) unassigned. 






(b) d-spacings for Th(Ox )4 previously given.<»■ »> 





Tabub 2.- 

—Unit cell dimensions of metal chelates 


Compound 

a (A) 

b 

c 

a 

P 

y 

r.A» 

Th(Ox) 4 <»> 

11-74 

10-77 

7-42 

90° 

96°27' 

90" 

932 

Th(Ox) 4 HOx 

10-92 

10-64 


105°36' 

90° 

90 s 

940 

Th(MeOx) 4 

9-91 

9-13 

7-66 

88°52 / 

92°17' 

lOS^' 

670 
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NEW NEUTRON DEFICIENT BARIUM ISOTOPES* 


I. L. Press and P. M. Strudlbr 
Y ale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

(Received 10 January 1^62) 


Abstract—-New barium activities, produced by heavy ion bombardments of indium and tin, were 
assigned on the basis of chemistry and their decay to cesium daughters. They are: 14 *Ba,2 ± 0*5 min; 
iuBa, 6*5 ± 0*5 min; and lt7 Ba, 10*0 ± 0-5 min. In addition the following half-lives are proposed 
for previously assigned nuclides: lH Ba, 103 ± 5-0 min, im Cs f 8*0 ± 0*5nun; 1M Cs, 49 ± 5*0min; 
and “*Xe, 1*85 ±0*1 hr. 


The availability of high intensity heavy ion beams (having energies of up to 10*5 MeV 
per nucleon) at the Yale University Heavy Ion Accelerator, facilitates the production 
of extremely neutron deficient isotopes. The mechanism by which these isotopes are 
formed is generally recognized as the evaporation of several nucleons from compound 
nuclei which are themselves neutron deficient and have high excitation energies. For 
example, the compound system formed in a reaction of 14 N and U6 In is 129 Ba, which 
itself is seven neutrons removed from the line of beta stability. 

The present study was undertaken in order to gain information concerning the 
half-lives and mass assignments of the neutron deficient isotopes ^Ba through m Ba 
not presented in studies of this mass region previously reported. a * 2 * a) 

The heavy ion reactions used to produce the isotopes of interest were: 

1 i a » m In( ie O;p,xn) ia3 Ba through ^Ba, 
m » lu In( w N ;xn) m Ba through 129 Ba, 

Natural Sn( le O;a,xn) iaa Ba through ^Ba and 
Natural Sn^Cpc/i^Ba through ^Ba. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Targets of metallic foils of In and Sn (42-60 mg/cm*) were irradiated with heavy ion beams of 
M 0, 14 N and l, C (10*5 MeV/nucieon) for periods ranging from 1 to 10 min. 

In all instances, barium was separated chemically by precipitating either Ba(NO s ) t from 6 N HQ 
solution using fuming HNO a> or as BaS0 4 using 1 N H,S0 4 . Suitable hold back as well as Ba carriers 
were added to the HQ solutions used to dissolve the target material. The extent of decontamination 
of the Ba fraction, with respect to other radio nuclides produced, was estimated through observation 
of the characteristic K X-rays resulting from the decay of the Ba isotopes. The X-ray spectra were 
taken using a large gas-flow side window proportional counter, and the peak resolution and energies 
compared to that found for chemically pure 2 ”Ba (20 per cent at 32 keV). This comparison demon¬ 
strates that impurities (such as La, Cs, Xe, I, etc.) constitute not more than 5 percent of the observable 
activity in the Ba fraction immediately following the chemical separation. Resolution change of the 
spectra, as well as a shift in the energy peak was noted with time, and hence was an additional con¬ 
firmation of the growth of Cs daughter activities. 

The gross 0-decay of the barium fraction was followed using an end window gas-how proportional 
counter. The gross decay curves could be resolved into the component half-lives for Ba isotopes 
listed on Table 1. Because of the growth of the daughter activities, these values represent only an 
approximation of the true half-lives of the individual Ba activities. 

* This work was supported by the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

111 H. B. Mathur and E. K. Hyde, Phys. Rev. 95, 708 (1954), 

1 M. I. Kaljcstein and J. M. Hollander, Phys. Rev . 96, 730 (1954). 
t8) M. Lindner and R, Osborne, Phys. Rev. 88, (1952). 
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Table 1.—Ba half-lives resolved from gross dbca.y of 
chemically separated Ba (In-^N System) and C> mmwo 


Half-life observed (min) Literature' 4 ' 


Isotope 

Gross decay 

Cs Milking 

(min) 

«*Ba 

1-5-3-5 

2 0 ± 0-5 

— 

1M Ba 

5-8 

6-5 ± 0-5 

— 

ll# Ba 

103 ±5 


97 

ll7 Ba 

9-5-11 

100 ±0-5 

12 


Table 2.— Cs half-lives resolved from gross decay 

CHEMICALLY OF SEPARATED Cs (lD- ll C SYSTEM) 


Isotope 

Half-life observed 

Literature* 41 

‘"Cs 

8-0 ± 0 5 min 

min 

‘"Cs 

49 ± 5 min 

45 min 

‘"Cs 

6-2 hr 

6hr 



Fio. 1. Initial activity of cesium isotopes milked from barium chemical fraction vs. 
time of milking. (In + M N System). 

Vaiues from Nuclear Data Sheets (National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council); 

®i'4 IVAN > TMinear Chart of Nuclides ( USAEC ); and D, Strominger, J, M. Hollander 
and G. T. Sbabqrq, Rev. Mod. Phys. 30 (1958). 




In ofdtf to crtabUsh maw aaaignmCTts for the new barimact^tks observed, milked 

at Aguiar time itffervab from Basepmtedch^ The barium was pre* 

cipitated 4ft B4 (HO|) m rediaiobed and cesium precipitated $om alcohol solution as ObPtC^. The 
purity of theCspwdpitate ms confirmed using X-ray counting as previously described, and the 
L>ss /Wecay of fqich milking followed* Each of the gross-decay curves could be resolved into the 
components hated in Table 2** 

The decrease in the initial activity of each component, then* is a measure of the half-lives of 
the parent radio nuclides* Typical milking remits are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


-Short lived Cs sell vies 


\ y-b 


-aemin.Ci* 8 


-6*25 hr. C* ,tT 


The H65 hr*, component ottrf touted to Xo' 18 Is omitted for clarity. 

I i ! I I > I 


12 3 4 5 6 

Tima otter mi Ikies (Hrs.l 

Fig. 2.—A typical 8 hr portion of the gross decay of the cesium milked from a barium 
chemical fraction. (In- U N System). 


In order to confirm the half-lives of the cesium daughters, indium foils were irradiated with 
120 MeV carbon, the Cs products separated chemically, and the gross beta decay followed. The 
gross curves could be resolved into tne component half-livc3 listed in Table 2, and y-ray spectra, 
round using a 3 x 3 in. NaI(Tl) crystal and 400 channel pulse-height analyser, demonstrated the 
presence of known y-rays resulting from Cs decay. These spectra were found to contain the same 
energy peaks observed in the Cs samples milked from the barium chemical fraction. 

The presence of the chain, m Ba, lw Cs, 1M Xe was confirmed in a separate experiment. Indium 
targets were irradiated for 1—1*5 min periods with 10-5 MeV per nucleon 14 N. The Ba fraction was 
separated chemically, and Cs daughter activities subsequently separated from the parents following 
a 4 min growth period (the time of maximum 8 min activity resulting from the decay of a 2 min 
parent). The decay of the y-ray spectra of the Cs fraction was followed (using the equipment described 
above). It was found that the 0*125 MeV y-ray associated with Ji *Xe grew in with a period correspond¬ 
ing to the decay of a 7*5-8*5 min parent, and subsequently decayed with a half-life of 1*85 db 0*05 hr. 

The results obtained using both Sn or In, as targets, and w O, 14 N or ll C, as incident heavy ions, 
were identical within experimental error and demonstrate that the products are not peculiar to the 
target or heavy ion beam employed. 

* Although “*Xe (1*85 hr) grows into the Cs fraction, the relative magnitude of the activities, 
and the time alter separation required to establish equilibrium is such that it does not affect the 
extrapolated initial activities of the Cs components of interest. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Ma«t assignments for the new Ba activities were based on die parent daughter 
genetics using Cs half-lives and y-Tay energies previously reported and/or found in the 
present study. The proposed half-lives and mass assignments are: ***88,2 ± 0'5min; 
l “Ba, 6-5 ± 0*5 min; and M7 Ba, 10-0 ± 0-5 min. In addition the following half-lives 
for “‘Ba, 183 Xe and the Cs isotopes are proposed: “*Ba, 103 ± 5*0 min; “*c s> 
8-0 ± 0-5 min and 186 Cs, 49 ± 5-0 min; 18S Xe, 1-85 ± 0-1 hr. 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to thank Professor R. Wolfgang and Dr. I. M. Ladenbauer- 
Bello for their interest in this study, and the operating crew of the Heavy Ion Accelerator for their 
co-operation. 




INFRA-&ED SPECTRA AND STRUCTURE OF SOME 
PHENYLTIN COMPOUNDS 


R. C. Poller ' 
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London, W.8 


{Received 9 November 1961; in revised form 2 February 1962) 

Abstract —Infra-red spectra of twenty phenyltin compounds have been measured, mainly in the 
4000-670 cm -1 region. The absorptions are discussed in terms of various structural features in the 
compounds. Variations in the positions of the benzene ring vibrations have been noted together 
with some analytically useful bands. 


An increasing interest in the chemistry of organotin compounds has become apparent 
in the last few years, though generally, more emphasis has been placed on synthetic 
methods than on physical-chemical studies. This was reflected by the absence until 
recently of any detailed information on the infra-red spectra of organotin compounds, 
the only exceptions being tetramethyltin <l_5) and tetraphenyltin.** -8 * Within the last 
year, however, absorptions have been reported for a fairly wide range of alkyltin 
derivatives^’ 10 * and Griffiths and Derwish (U * have published a detailed analysis of 
the absorptions shown by tetraphenyltin and the phenyltin chlorides. Henry and 
NoLTES (ia) have examined the spectra of some phenylallyl- and phenylvinyltin com¬ 
pounds and have shown that a band at 106$ cm -1 is characteristic of the phenyltin 
group since it underwent a shift in the analogous silicon, germanium and lead com¬ 
pounds. 

It was felt that it would be useful to measure, under identical conditions, the 
spectra of a wide range of phenyltin compounds of general formula (QH^SnA*.,. 
in which A represented a diversity of chemical types. The measurements were made 
mainly in the 4000-670 cm -1 range and the spectra were examined to determine the 
effects of the various groups attached to tin on the positions of the phenyl bands and 
particularly on the position of the characteristic phenyltin band at 106$ cm -1 . It will 
be shown that the results also give information on certain structural problems and 
that all the spectra show sufficient differences for differentiation between otherwise 
similar compounds to be possible. 

m H. Sibbert, Z. Anon. Chem. 263, 82 (1950). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Infro-rtd mtasurements ,. __ 

H» metre w*w mea*ured in the sodium chloride region using a Penda Elmer Model 117 spectro¬ 
photometer: the KBr disk technique was used for all the compounds except phenyltta .trichloride 
which was examined as a liquid film. The spectra of triphenyltin hydroxide, hcnphenyldistannoxane 
■«u< diphenyl tin oxide were also measured in the potassium bromide region, as Nujol mulls, using a 

Orubb-Parsons O. S. 2A (Series 14) spectrophotometer. . 

In the tables of absorption frequencies the following abbreviations are used, w — weak intensity, 
m ** medium intensity, s = strong intensity, sh = shoulder, b = broad. 


Compounds 1-14 (see Table 1) were made by standard published procedures and had characteristic 
melting or boiling points in agreement with the reported values. 

Analyses are quoted for the following compounds which do not have characteristic melting points. 
Diphenyltin oxide, m.p. above 360° (Found C, 49-9; H, 3*7. Calc, for CuH 19 OSn: C, 49-9; H, 
3*5%). Triphenyltin fluoride, m.p. above 360° (Found C, 58*65; H, 4*3. Calc, for C u H u FSn: C, 
58*6; H, 4*1 %). # # L t ^ . 

Triphenyltin hydroxide was prepared by the hydrolysis of tnphenyltm iodide in ether using 2N 
sodium hydroxide solution. The product was removed by filtration and purified by two crystal¬ 
lizations from 96 per cent ethanol, after air-drying at slightly above room temperature ft had m.p. 
120-122°. The melting point of this compound is not particularly characteristic and previous workers 
have experienced difficulties due to contamination with water and with hexaphenyldistannoxane. u8 ' 
The present product was considered to be pure both from its analysis and its spectrum (see below). 
(Found C, 58*6; H,4*6; Sn, 32-0. Calc, for C u H lfl OSn: C, 58*9; H.4-4; Sn, 32*3%). 

Phenyltin triiodide was made by the action of iodine on tetraphenyltin in the absence of a solvent. 
The product was a yellow solid which, after crystallization from light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°), had 
m.p. 33-34°; this compound is reported as an oil by previous workers/ 141 (Found C, 12*7; H, 0*9, 
Calc, for C.HgljSn: C, 12-5; H, 0*9%). 

Triphenyltin p-nitrophenoxide was prepared by treating hexaphenyldistannoxane with a solution 
of p-nitrophenol (2 mole) in ether ana evaporating the mixture in a vacuum desiccator over con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid (cf. Reference 15). The crude product was crystallized from cyclohexane 
to give bright yellow crystals of triphenyltin p-nitrophenoxide m.p. 106-108° (D'ans and Gold * 1 " 1 
give m.p. 101-102°). (Found C, 58*5; H,3*7; N, 3-05. Calc, for C M H lf O a NSn: C, 59*05; H,3*9; 
N, 2*9%). 

Triphenyltin p-toluenesulphonate (this compound has not previously been reported) was prepared 
by adding silverp-toluenesulphoflate (1*35 g) to a solution of triphenyltin chloride (2*00 g) in absolute 
ethanol (40 ml) and boiling the mixture under reflux for 45 min. The silver chloride was filtered off 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness. The crude product was crystallized from a mixture of chloroform 
and light petroleum (b.p. 60-80°) to give colourless crystals (1*51 g) m.p. 229-231°, unchanged on 
farther crystallization. (Found C, 57-4; H, 4*2. Calc, for C, B H n O,SSn: C, 57*6; H, 4*3%). 


DISCUSSION 

Benzene ring absorptions (see Table 1) 

The spectra of a large number of monosubstituted benzenes have recently been 
examined by Katritzky and Lagowski <17 > who have recorded frequency ranges for 
a number of phenyl bands. These workers did not examine any compounds with 
metal atom substituents and it is therefore of interest to compare the present results 
where, usually, more than one monosubstituted benzene ring is present and, in all 
cases, the substituent is a heavy one. 

The C—H stretching vibrations centred around 3030 cm" 1 and the overtone and 
combination bands in the 2000-1650 cm" 1 region were, in general, not well resolved 
and the discussion here is restricted to the 1500-670 cm" 1 range, this includes all the 
strong intensity absorptions associated with the benzene ring. 

j ,w R* West, R. H. Baney and D. L. Powell, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 82, 6270 (1960). 

«> A. Tchakuuan, M. Lesbre and M. Lewinsohn, C. R . Acad . 5c/., Paris 202, 138 (1936). 

J * G * A- Luitibn and G. J. M. van der Kerk, investigations in the Field of Organotin Chemistry , 
p. 101. Tin Research Institute (1955). 
lw J. D'ans and H. Gold, Ber. Dtsch . Chem. Ges . 92, 3076 (1959). 
w> A. R. Katritzky and J. M. Lagowski, /. Chem. Soc . 4155 (1958). 




(a) The :1475 cm - * 1 band. A medium to strong intensity band within the range 
1480-1468 car 1 was shown by all the compounds except one (No. IS, see Table 1) 
where it was masked. This band is assigned to a C^—C stretching mode by Griffiths 
and Derwish <U) who quote the range 1487-1479 cm -1 for their four phenyltin com¬ 
pounds. In the purely organic compounds examined by Katritzky and Lagowski' 17 ’ 
the range was 1511-1477 cm -1 and these authors noted that with heavier substituents 
in the benzene ring the band was found at the lower frequency end of t^ie range. 

(b) The 1425 cm -1 range. With the exception of the C—H out-of-plane vibrations 
(at 750-670 cm -1 ) the most intense of the benzene ring bands occurs in the range 
1430-1420 cm -1 (masked in compound No. 4). This band is assigned to another C—C 
stretching mode by Griffiths and Derwish (U) who found corresponding absorptions 
at 1435-1434 cm -1 . Katritzky and Lagowski' 17 ’ quote the range 1447-1446 cm -1 
for monosubstituted benzenes with a "heavy” atom substituent This band was 
originally quoted 1181 at 1429 cm -1 for phenylsilicon compounds and has been shown' 1 *’ 
to occur at the same frequency in corresponding germanium and lead compounds. 

(c) The 1330-1250 cm -1 region. Three bands, usually of weak or medium intensity, 
were found in almost all cases around 1300 cm -1 . The observedrangeswere 1330-1320 
cm -1 (masked in No. 4), 1302-1290 cm -1 (masked in No. 15) and 1258-1250 cm -1 
(missing or masked in Nos. 11, 12, 13, 15, 19 and 20). It is difficult to quote with 
certainty the corresponding ranges observed by Griffiths and Derwish (U) since the 
highe r resolution instrument used by these workers detected other weak bands in this 
region but the ranges for their compounds are probably 1337-1334, 1305-1304 and 
1267-1262 cm -1 . No mention is made by Bellamy' 1 *’ or by Katritzky and Lagow- 
ski‘ 17> of benzene ring absorptions in this region. 

(d) The 1200-1100 cm -1 region. Two bands, usually of weak intensity, occur in 
this region, at 1188-1178 cm' 1 (masked in Nos. 15 and 20, missing in No. 17) and at 
1160-1145 cm -1 (all compounds). Of the compounds examined by Katritzky and 
Lagowski' 17 ’ generally only those compounds with electron donating substituents 
absorbed in this region and the ranges quoted are 1181-1170 cm -1 and 1160-1150 
cm -1 . Both of these bands are assigned to C—H in-plane deformations.' 10 ’ 

(e) The 1070 cm -1 band. There is a very sharp, strong intensity, band occurring in 
the range 1076-1062 cm -1 for all the compounds except phenyltin triiodide where the 
effect of the heavy Snl 3 group is to displace the absorption to 1055 cm -1 . Henry and 
Noltes' 12 ’ have shown that a band at 1065 cm -1 is characteristic of the phenyltin 
group and undergoes displacement in compounds where the phenyl group is attached 
to other Group IV elements. While this band is undoubtedly of great value in recog¬ 
nizing the phenyltin group the present results show that substituents on the tin atom 
cause variations in the frequency of this band so that overlapping with the phenyl- 
germanium band (1080 cm' 1 ) and the phenyllead band (1052 cm -1 ) could occur. 
This band has been noted in the spectra of monosubstituted benzenes by a number of 
workers and assigned to a C—H in-plane deformation vibration;' 11 *®” the absorption 
is much more intense when the substituent in the benzene ring is a metal atom. 

"" C. W. Young et al., J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 70, 3758 (1948). 

<u> L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.), Chapt. 5. Methuen, 

London (19$8). 

(,#> R. R. Randle and D. H. Wjoffen, Report on Conference of Molecular Spectroscopy, Paper No. 

12. Institute of Petroleum (1954). 


Table 1.—List op comkkim* and mbltino P fBM . 


—— 

Compound 

m.p. ("Q 

Literature 

1475 

cur 1 

band 

1425 

cm -1 

band 

The 1330-12J( 

>cnr l 


m.p. (°Q 


region 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Tetraphenyftin 

Hexaphenylditm 

Hexaphenyldistann- 

228-9 

239-241 

123-4 

225-6' ,, ' 

232-5«“> 

124'"' 

H 

14245 

14205 

14225 

1328 w 
1325 m 
1325 w 

1300 w 
1292 m 
1295 b- 

1255 b 
1250 b 
1255 b 

4. 

oxane 

Triphenyltin acetate 

120-1 

121-2'**’ 

1480 s 

— 

1328 m 


1255 b 

5. 

Triphenyltin thiophen- 

102-4 

103 ,W) 

1472 m 

14225 

1328 b- 

1298 m 

1255 b 


oxide 








6. 

£fr(Triphenyltin) 

145-6 

141-5-143'*" 

1478 m 

14265 

1328 w 

1296 b- 

1255 b 


sulphide 


82*5-84 (>7) 

1477 m 

142 5 s 




7. 

Triphenyltin benzoate 

84-85-5 

1325 w 

13005 

1252 m 

8. 

Triphenyltin chloride 

1 Triphenyltin bromide 

105-6 

106 {l8> 

1471 m 


1295 w 

1255 b 

9. 

120-1 

120*5 ,#>) 

1475 m 

1424 5 

1328 w 

1294 w 

1258 b 

10. 

Triphenyltin iodide 

122-4 

121<“> 

1477 m 

14265 

1328 m 

1298 w 

1258 b 

11. 

Diphenyltin dichloride 

40-41*5 

42<«> 

1473 m 

14265 

1326 m 

1292 w 

— 

12. 

Diphenyltin diiodide 

72-3 

71-2 (80) 

1473 m 

14265 

1322 m 

1292 w 

— 

13. 

Diphenyltin sulphide 

184-185*5 

183—4 fal> 

1472 m 

14245 

1325 m 

1292 m 

— 

14. 

Phenyltin trichloride 

120-125/4*5 mmf 

142-3/25 mfnt (Sa> 

1478 5 


13305 

1300 w 

1258 w 

15. 

Triphenyltin />-nitro- 

106-8 

l01-2‘“> 

— 

1425 s 


— 

— 


phenoxide* 








16. 

Diphenyltin oxide* 

— 

— 

1475 m 

1420 5 

1320 w 

1290 w 


17. 

Triphenyltin fluoride * 

— 

— 

1479 m 

1424 s 

1328 w 

1300 w 

1255 b 

18. 

Triphenyltin 

120-2 

118 (M> 

1475 m 

LEjZj 

1325 w 

1292 w 

1255 w 


hydroxide* 








19. 

Phenyltin triiodide* 

33-34 

— 

1468 m 

14225 

1320 m 

1290 m 

— 

20. 

Triphenyltin /?- 

229-231 

— 

1477 m 

14245 

1325 w 

1295 w 

— 


toluenesulphonate 









* Further details for these compounds are given in the Experimental section, 
t Boiling point. 


(0 The 1025-900 cm -1 region. Three and sometimes four bands occur in this region 
All the compounds show a band, usually of medium intensity, in the range 1025-1014 
cm -1 which is assigned to a C—H in-plane deformation mode. 411 '® 0 ’ All the com¬ 
pounds except one show strong to medium intensity absorption within the narrow 
range 999-996 cm -1 , in phenyltin triiodide the Snl 8 group causes a shift in the position 
of absorption to 992 cm -1 . This band is due to a ring vibration* 11 * 201 and it is 

A. Pous, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 22, 2915 (1889). 

E. Krause and R. Becker, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 53,173 (1920). 

O. Schmitz-Dumont, Z. Anorg. Chem. 248,289 (1941). 

O. J. M. VAN DER Kerk and J. G. A. Luuten, J. Appl. Chem. 6, 49 (1956). 

D. Blake, G. E. Coates and J. M. Tate, J. Chem. Soc. 622 (1961). 

J. G. Noltes and G. J. M. van der Kerk, Chem. and Industr. 294 (1959). 

H. Gilman and J. Eisch, J. Org. Chem. 20,763 (1955). 

B. Aronheim, Ann. 194,145 (1878). 

E. Krause, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 51,912 (1918), 

R. H. Bullard and W. B. Robinson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 49,1368 (1927). 

I. T. Eskin, A. N. Nesmeyanov and K. A. Kocheshkov, J. Gen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 8,35 (1938). 

K. A. Kocheshkov, J. Russian Phys-Chem. Soc. 61, 1385 (1929). 

K. A. Kocheshkov et a!., J. Gen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 6, 1672 (1936). 
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WZB* BMO f AMOftrnPKS 


The 120MMO 
crrr 1 region 

io7o 

cm* 1 

band 

■"f r >■ 


The ii 

* 

325-900 cnr 1 region 

730 cm-* 
band 

700 cor 4 . 

band 

1178 w 
U85 m 

ttSOw 

1072* 

1025* 

999m 

979* 

914* 

736* 

703* 

1152*p 

1068s 

1018 m 

9965 

985 sh t 968 * 

910* 

730 5 

700* 

1185 w 

use* 

1072 m 


996m 

— 

9ip H>, 912 M- 

732*, 725* 

700*6,696* 

f 

1186 w 

1152 * 

1062 m 

1025 m 

998 m 

— 

918-910 m >J> 

735 5*, 732 s 

6995 

1188 w 

1150* 


1022 m 

996m 

985 sh 9 975 * 

920 *, 909 * 

750m, 733* 

701*. 691* 

1185 w 


1070* 


996 m 

970* 

915* 

732 sh, 728 * 

6995 

1185 * 

1150* 

1062 5 

1025 m 



913* 

7325, 723i 

698 5 

1185 m- 

1152 * 

10725 



974 m- 

9i5-915 wj> 

733* 

698* 

1185 w 

1152* 

10705 



975 *, 970 * 

919* 

7325 

6985 

1185 w 

1155* 

1072 m 

1022 m 


973 * 

920* 

7375*, 7325 

698 5 

1185 w 

1155 w 

1068 m 

1020* 

996 m 

— 

— 

7305 

6935 

1185 w 

1155 * 

1065 m 

1018 m 

996 m 

— 

918 M-, 907 m- 

736 5 * 727 s 

694i*, 6895 

1182 w 

1150* 

1065 5 

1020 m 

996 5 

— 

920-910 wj> 

7365*, 729 5 

695 5 

1188 tr 

1160* 

1065 5 

1020 m 

997* 

985 w, 970 * 

918* 

7315 

6895 

— 

11555 

1072 m 

1022 m 

996 m 

— 

— 

7325 

698 5 

1182 v 

1148* 

1075 m 

1022* 

997 m 

985 *, 960 * 

907* 

726 5 *, 732 5 

6945 

_ 

1154* 

1076 5 

1022 m 

997 m 

986 *, 970 * 

920* 

7365, Ills 

7005 

1185 m- 

1145 m- 

1075 5 


997 m 

978 w, 967 * 

— 

7355, 725 j 

695 5 

1182m 


1055 5 

1014* 

992 5 

980 *, 962 * 

900* 

7295 

6855 

* 

1150m 

1070 5 

1025 5 

9965 


922-910 *,* 

7315 

6975 


noteworthy that not all the compounds examined by Katritzky and Lagowski < 17) 
absorbed in this region and that the variation in frequency was much greater (1007-990 
cm -1 ). 

Weak absorptions were also noted at 986-960 cm -1 (12 compounds only, band 
often split) and at 925-900 cm -1 (17 compounds only, band often split). These bands 
have been attributed to C—H out-of-plane deformation modes. <u ' ao) 

(g) The 750-670 cm -1 region. The two strong intensity C—H out-of-plane defor¬ 
mation vibrations are centred around 730 and 700 cm -1 . In a number of cases splitting 
of one or other of these bands occurs and this, together with differences in the fre¬ 
quency, intensity and shape of these bands, makes them particularly suitable for 
distinguishing between different phenyltin compounds. 

Bands associated with the Sn—O group 

To obtain an approximate value for the Sn—O stretching frequency an estimate 
of the force constant was made using Gordy’s rule. <M) Taking electronegativity 
values of 1-9 for tin and 3*5 for oxygen and an Sn—O bond length of 2*02 A (from the 
sum of the covalent radii corrected for the electronegativity difference ,aw ) a force 
constant of 2*7 x 10 s dyn/cm was obtained. This gave a stretching frequency of 570 

w. Gordy, J. Chem. Pkys. 14, 305 (1946). 

L^Pmjunq, The Nature of the Chemical Bond (3rd Ed.) p. 229. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 
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car*. Although this figure must be regarded as a first approximation, it is in good 
a g reement with the range 643-580 cm -1 found by Rochow et for methyltin 
compounds containing the Sn—O—Sn group. 

Infra-red measurements on triphenyltin hydroxide, hexaphenyid i sta nn oxane and 
diphenyltin oxide were extended to cover most of the KBr range down to about 475 
cm" 1 . The results were somewhat surprising and the frequencies for the bands tentative¬ 
ly B ff«gnfri to the Sn—O group are shown in Table 2 together with some results for 
other organotin compounds. 

Tabu 2.—Absorption frequencies for bands associated with the Sn — O group 


Compound 

Frequency (cm -1 ) 

Reference 

(1) Triphenyltin hydroxide 

(2) Triethyitin hydroxide* 

912 s, 898 s 

855 s 

36 

(3) Hexaphenyidistannoxane 

(4) Hexapropyldistannoxane 

(5) Hexabutyldistannoxane 

777 s 

780-765 sj), 500 s 
787-763 s,b, 500 s 

37 

37 

(6) Diphenyltin oxide 

(7) Dimcthyltin oxide 

571 s, 553 sh 

580 s 

10 

(S) [atCH^gSn-OS^CH^ga], 

600 s, 572 sh 

10 

(9) MeSnOf 

643 s 

10 


* The spectrum of this compound was measured in the NaCl region only; 
the frequency was read from the published absorption curve. 


The results in Table 2 show that the pattern of absorption in the organotin oxides 
is very different from that found in the corresponding silicon compounds. The asym¬ 
metric Si—O—Si stretch frequency in simple disiloxanes occurs in the range 1100-1000 
cm -1 and although the complexity of this band increases with increasing chain 
length the organopolysiloxanes absorb at essentially the same frequency/ 381 The 
compounds quoted in Table 2 fall into two groups with compounds 6-9 absorbing in 
the KBr range at 643-553 cm -1 and compounds 1-5 absorbing in the NaCl range at 
much higher frequencies. It may be significant that compounds 6-9 all show coordi¬ 
nation from oxygen to tin. The disubstituted tin*oxides RjSnO are usually described 
as linear polymers but their physical properties, particularly their general insolubility 
and infusibility, indicate that the Sn*OSn*0 chains in those compounds are cross- 
linked by co-ordination from an oxygen atom in one chain to a tin atom in another 
chain. The compound CH s SnO| is interesting in that it appears to be the first example 
of a dehydrated stannonic acid. This material will possess a cross-linked polymeric 
structure which, it is considered, will be stabilized by co-ordination. Compound 8 
was originally formulated' 101 as the monomer but it has since been shown' 3 * 1 that it is 
dimeric and that in this type of dimeric distannoxane the two molecules are coupled by 
coordination from oxygen to tin. 

Of the high frequency absorptions shown by compounds 1-5 the strong bands 
around 900 cm -1 shown by the trisubstituted tin hydroxides are the most remarkable. 
While an assignment of these high frequency bands to the Sn—O stretching vibration 

L. Domanoe, and J. Guy, Ann. Pharm. Franc. 16, 161 (1958). 

I * T > R. C. Poller, Unpublished results. 

<M> A. L. Smith, Spectmchim. Acla 16,101 (1960). 

m («) R- Okawara, Proc. Chem. Soc. 383 (1961). (b) D. L. Alleston, A. G. Davies and B. N. 

Fioob, Ibid. 457 (1961). 
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seeai vety unlikely it should be noted that, except for one very weak intensity band, 
mphcasyltin hydroxide does not appear to absorb in the KBr region. A partial ex¬ 
planation for the higher frequency absorptions shown by compounds 1-5 maybe that, 
in these compounds, some overlap between die oxygen /7-orbitals and the d-ortritals on 
tin occurs. The resulting higher bond order would cause an increase in the force 
constant leading to a higher vibration frequency. It has been predicted* 40 * that drr-p*r- 
b onding of this nature should be as well developed in tin as in silicon, compounds. 
This was found* 41 * to be the case for ^-bonding betWeen aromatic carbon and tin and 
silicon, though from acidity studies West et alt M * concluded that there was no 
significant 77 -bonding between tin and oxygen in triphenyltin hydroxide. In compounds 
6-9 the oxygen p-electrons are involved in coordination and are less available for 
7 r*bonding. 

The existence of these characteristic strong intensity peaks at 777 cm -1 for hexa- 
phenyldistannoxane and at 912 and 898 cm -1 for triphenyltin hydroxide is experi¬ 
mentally very useful since these compounds have similar melting points and are readily 
interconvertible. In addition to the analytical data the absence of any absorption at 
777 cm -1 in the spectrum of triphenyltin hydroxide showed that the material was free 
from the distannoxane. (Cf. West et a/.* u * who concluded that their specimens of 
the hydroxide contained considerable quantities of hexaphenyldistannoxane.) 

The spectrum of triphenyltin /7-nitrophenoxide was too complex for a band to be 
assigned to the Sn—O group with any certainty but it was considered that a strong 
intensity composite band at 868-862 cm -1 was probably due to an overlap of an 
Sn—O band with the C—N band which usually occurs near 850 cm -1 in aromatic 
nitro-compounds* 4 **. 

Triphenyl tin-acetate, benzoate and p-toluenesfdphonate 

The C—O stretching vibrations for the triphenyltin carboxylates are shown in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. —C— O stretching frequencies in cm -1 


Compound 

Sytn. stretch 

Asym. stretch 

Separation 

Triphenyltin acetate 

1425 s 

1530 s 

105 

Triphenyltin benzoate 

1335 s 

1620 s 

285 


The strong absorption associated with the C=0 stretching mode in esters is absent 
in these compounds although it is present in the analogous silicon compounds.* 4 ** 
The absorptions for triphenyltin acetate are similar to those obtained by Okawara 
et al. w for a number of methyltin acetates and these authors concluded that their 
compounds were essentially ionic and that the absorption bands were those of the 
acetate ion. It has recently been pointed out,* 44 * however, that an acetate group which 
was acting as a chelate, or bridging group, would be expected to show C—O stretching 
frequencies veiy similar to those of an ionic acetate. From the available evidence no 

,40 ’ D. P. Craiq et al., J. Chem. Soe. 332 (1954). 
m J- Chatt aad A. A. Williams, J. Chem. Soe. 4403 (1954). 

14,1 R. R. Randle and D. H. Whifpen, J. Chem. Soe. 4153 (1952). 

1441 A. L. Smith, Speetrochim. Acta 16, 97 (1960). 

(44 ’ I. R. Beatith and T. Gilson, J. Chem. Soe. 2585 (1961). 




fitm decision can be made between these two alternatives but since triphenyltin acetate 
and benzoate (like the alkyltin acetates) have relatively low melting points and are 
soluble in warm petroleum ether it seems probable that they are essentially covalent 
compounds containing bidentate carboxyl groups. The significance of the degree of 
separation of the two C—O stretching frequencies in this type of compound, has been 
discussed 14 *’ 441 but it is diflicult to explain why, in the present work, the benzoate 
should show a much greater separation than the acetate. This is the reverse of the 
situation in the six trimethyltin carboxylates examined by Okawara et a/.w where 
the separation increases with the strength of the carboxylic acid (a plot of the C—O 
band separations taken from Okawara’s paper against the p K values for the adds 
gives a straight line for all the compounds except trimethyltin formate). 

Esters of sulphonic acids show a strong absorption in the range 1420-1330 cm _1(47) 
and triphenyltin p-toluenesulphonate does not absorb at, or close to, this region. 
Strong intensity absorptions are shown at 678, 1040 and 1188 cm -1 which are con* 
sistent with an ionic sulphonate but the alternative of a tridentate sulphonate grouping 
cannot be ruled out. 

Miscellaneous 

All the compounds examined have the general formula (QHg^SnA^,, and in 
twelve of them (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8-14, 16, 17 and 19, see Table 1) the group A does not 
absorb in the sodium chloride region so that all of these compounds show only benzene 
ring absorptions and their spectra, except for the minor variations already discussed, 
are essentially the same. It follows that, as expected, absorptions associated with the 
tin-halogen and tin-sulphur groups occur at frequencies below 670 cm -1 . 

The structures of these twelve compounds are straightforward with two exceptions. 
Triphenyltin fluoride is usually described as an ionic compound in view of its in¬ 
fusibility, but Beattie and Gilson* 441 have shown that, for trisubstituted tin fluorides, 
a polymeric structure containing five-co-ordinate tin and bridging fluorine atoms may 
be preferred. 

The structures of the disubstituted tin sulphides have not been widely investigated 
but Harada* 481 has shown that dimethyltin sulphide and diethyltin sulphide are 
trimers with, presumably, a cyclic structure. The molecular weight of diphenyltin 
sulphide was measured cryoscopically in benzene and the results (Found 916, 923: 
required for trimer 914*9) showed that the correct formulation for this compound is 
KQHjJjSnSJj so that the structure is similar to that of the corresponding alkyl com¬ 
pounds. 
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INFRA-RED SPECTRA OF METAL COMPLEXES OF 

RIBOFLAVIN 

J. T. Spence and E. R. Peterson 11 

Department of Chemistry, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

( Received 6 November 1961; in revised form 17 January 1962) 

Abstract— The infra-red spectra of solid Cu(Il), Co(Il), Mn(II), Fe(II), Ni(II) and Ag(l) complexes 
of riboflavin and the Cu(II) complexes of 6,7-dimethylaUoxazine (lumichrome) and 2,4-dihydroxyp- 
teridine have been examined. The spectra indicate dipolar-ion chelates involving the 4-carbonyl group 
of riboflavin are formed with the divalent metals in the solid state. 

Riboflavin has been reported by Albert' 1 ’ to form 1:1 and 2:1 complexes with di¬ 
valent metal ions in aqueous solution. Using potentiometric titration techniques he 
evaluated stability constants for these complexes, although the results were hampered 
somewhat by precipitation. Foye and Lange'*’ isolated solid divalent metal-ion com¬ 
plexes of riboflavin containing two metal ions per riboflavin molecule. They reported 
that when a solution of metal salt was added to a solution of riboflavin, initially at pH 
9, a substantial drop in pH occurred, and a coloured precipitate was formed immedi¬ 
ately. Furthermore, until two equivalents of metal ion had been added, tests for metal 
ion in solution by means of dithizone and ferricyanide were negative. In addition, 
paper chromatograms indicated two spots, one for riboflavin and one for the complex 
until two equivalents of metal ion had been added, at which time the spot for riboflavin 
disappeared leaving only the spot for the complex. This work has been questioned by 
various authors' 3,4 -*’ Hemmerich and Fallab' 3 ’, on the basis of an analysis of potentio¬ 
metric titration curves, have concluded that riboflavin forms only very weak com¬ 
plexes in solution, and that the curves may be explained by the formation of Cu(OH) + . 
Their work, however, was done in dioxane-water mixtures, while Albert worked in 
aqueous solution. These authors also reported that the precipitate, isolated at pH 6, 
obtained in the titration of the riboflavin-Copper (II) complex gave unreproducible 
amounts of copper upon analysis and they suggested the precipitate may be Cu(OH)i 
containing adsorbed riboflavin. However, this precipitate was obtained at a pH 
different from that used by Foye and Lange and was not purified by extensive ex¬ 
traction with acetone, a procedure reported by Foye and Lange to be necessary in 
order to obtain pure compounds. 

In connection with other studies on biochemical complexing agents, solid metal 
complexes of riboflavin and related compounds have been prepared in this laboratory 
and it seemed of interest to examine their infra-red spectra to determine if this could 
contribute to the solution of the problem. In the present work, the infra-red spectra of 
the complexes of riboflavin with Cu(II), Fe(II), Ni(II), Co(II), Mn(II) and Ag(I), 

m A. Albert, Btochem. J. 54, 646 (1953). 

® W. V. Foye and W. E. Lange, J. Amer. Chem. Soe. 76,2199 (1954). 

"> P. Hemmerich and S. Fallab, Heh. CUm. Acta 41, 498 (1958). 
w T. R. Harkins and H. Freiser, J. Phys. Chem. 63, 309 (1959). 

D. E. Metzler and I. F. Baarda, Btochem, . Btophys. Acta 90,463 (1961). 
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and the Cu(II) complexes of 6 , 7 -dimethyIalloxazine (lumichrome) and 2,4-dihydro¬ 
xypteridine are reported and discussed. 



-nr 1 



6,7-dimethyIalloxazine 

(lumichrome) 



2,4-dihydroxypteridine 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Riboflavin was purchased from Nutritional Biochemicals Corp. and its purity checked by paper 
chromatography. The divalent metal complexes of riboflavin were prepared according to the method 
of Foye and Lange/ 1 ’ The Ag(I)-riboflavin complex (RAg) was prepared as described by Metzler 
and Baarda' 1 ’ and the Ag(lHriboflavin) a [(R»Ag)Na] complex as described by Hemmerich and 
Bamberg/ 6 ’ The 2,4-dihydroxypteridine was synthesized and purified according to the procedure of 
Weulard ct al. m Lumichrome was synthesized as described by Stern and Holiday 1 and purified 
by recrystallization from ethanol. 

The copper (II) complex of 2,4-dihydroxypteridine was prepared by dissolving 1-64 g (0 01 mole) 
in 100 ml of water and adjusting the pH to 6-5. A solution of 1 *21 g (0*005 moles) of Cu(NO g ) t -3H g O 
was added slowly with stirring and the pH was kept in the range of 6*5-7 by simultaneous addition of 
10 per cent sodium hydroxide. With the addition of the metal the pH drops and a light green pre¬ 
cipitate forms. After the addition was complete, the precipitate was filtered with suction, washed 
with water and dried in vacuo over P a O g at 75°C for 8 hr. (Found: C, 32*44; H, 2*77; N, 24*54; 
Cu (polarographically), 14*3. Calc, for (QHjOjNJjCu-SHtO: C, 32*47; H,2*73; N, 25*25; Cu, 
14*32%). 

The copper(II) complex of lumichrome was prepared by mixing 0*24 g (0 001 mole) of lumichrome 
in 100 ml of water and adjusting the pH to 9, centrifuging the suspension to remove the very small 
amount of undissolved material and adding 0*096 g (4 x 10 4 mole) of Cu(NO,) a *2H t O to the super¬ 
natant. The pH of the solution was kept constant by simultaneous addition of dilute NaOH. As the 
metal ion was added, a dark green precipitate formed. After addition of the metal ion, the precipitate 
was filtered with suction, washed with water and extracted for 2 hr in a soxhlet extractor with ethanol. 
It was then dried in vacuo over P,O g at 75° for 5 hr. (Found: C, 40*50; H, 3*95; Cu (polarograph- 
icaily), 16*9. Calc, for C lt H,N 4 O s *Cu*3H f O: C, 40-27; H, 3*94; Cu, 17*75%.) 

Infra-red spectra were obtained on a Perkin-Elmer Model 21 double beam recording spectro¬ 
photometer equipped with sodium chloride optics, using the potassium bromide disc technique. 
Approximately 10^* moles of each compound were mixed thoroughly with 400 mg of potassium 
bromide and pressed. Spectra were recorded under identical conditions and regions of particular 
interest were obtained at slow scanning speeds. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Fig. 1 shows the infra-red spectra of riboflavin and its complexes in the region of 
2000-1000 cnr 1 . Riboflavin undoubtedly exists with the four oxygen in the keto form. 

«> P. Hemmerich and P. Bamberg, Helv. Chim. Acta 44, 1001 (1961). 
m J. Weulard, M. Tishler and A. Frickson, /. Amer. Chem Soc. 67, 804 (1945). 
w K. G. Stern and R. Holiday, Ber. Dtsch . Chem. Get, 67, 1442 (1934). 
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Wavenumbers, cm * 1 

Fia. 1.—Infra-red spectra of riboflavin (R) and riboflavin metal complexes (R*M,) in KBr. 


Brown and Mason (#) , in a study of hydroxypteridines, concluded that 4-hydroxy- 
pteridine exists in the keto form, and riboflavin has a similar structure. This con¬ 
clusion is supported by the work of Hemmerich and co-workers on the chemical prop¬ 
erties of riboflavin. <10> Furthermore, Mason and Brown noted that the 4-keto group 
absorbs at a wavelength near 1710 cm -1 . On this basis, the peak at 1725 cm' 1 can be 
assigned to the 4-carbonyl group. (U) This assignment is substantiated by Hemmerich 
et al., who reported the infra-red spectra of derivatives of ^iboflavin. <11, This assign¬ 
ment is further strengthened by the work of Short and Thompson* 13 * on substituted 
uracils, and by the spectrum of lumichrome and 2,4-dihydroxypteridine (discussed 
below). The peak at 1645 cm -1 is more difficult to identify. It may be due to the 2- 
carbonyl group, although the carbonyl group of 2-hydroxypteridine absorbs at 1681 

D. J. Brown and S. F. Mason, J. Chem. Soc. 3443 (1956). 

,w P. Bamberg, P. Hemmerich and H. Erlenmbyer, Helv. Chim. Acta 43,395 (1960). 

1,11 L- J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.), p. 203. J. Wiley, New 

York (1959). 

1111 P. Hemmerich, B. Pros and H. Erlenmbyer, Heh. Chim. Acta 43,372 (1960). 

L. N. Short and H. W. Thompson, /. Chem. Soc. 168 (1952). 
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cm-i. Again, it may be due to — C==N— absorption which overlaps this region* 11 *. 
The p fpirf at 1578 cm -1 and 1545 cm -1 are undoubtedly amide II bands, arising from 
—C==N — absorption. 

It will be noted that in all the complexes the 4-carbonyl absorption at 1725 cm- 1 
has almost completely disappeared, the absorption at 1645 cm" 1 is greatly reduced and 
the amide II bands are relatively unaffected except for a general broadening. The 
almost complete disappearance of the peak at 1725 cm -1 in the metal complexes can be 
ascribed to the bonding of a metal ion at the four position in an oxinate-like chelate 
structure, converting the keto form to the enol form with the subsequent loss of the 
carbonyl absorption. 

Silver (I) forms two complexes with riboflavin. The first (RAg) is obtained at a pH 
of 7 from a solution equal molar in riboflavin and silver. It is apparent from recent 
work* 5 -®* that this complex is somewhat different from those of the divalent metals. It 
is brilliant red in solution, with an electronic absorption spectrum similar to that of the 
semiquinone radical, rhodoflavin. It has been proposed by Hemmerich*®* that it is 
best represented as a Ag(II)-riboflavin semi-quinone chelate in which the silver ion has 
transferred an electron to riboflavin: 



© 


The infra-red spectrum of this complex is similar to that of the divalent metal 
complexes. Again, the 4-carbonyl absorption has disappeared and the absorption at 
1645 cm -1 is lost. The complete absence of any absorption in the carbonyl region 
indicates the second resonance structure is preferred. In addition, a new, very strong 
peak has appeared at 1380 cm -1 . It is possible that this peak is due to the new 
—C—N— bond or perhaps it represents some absorption peculiar to the semi-quinone 
form. A definite assignment of this peak is not possible. In, any case, the spectrum of 
RAg indicates a structure similar in the carbonyl region to that of the divalent metal 
complexes. 

The second silver complex [(RgAgJNa] is obtained at a pH of 10 from a solution 
in which the riboflavin/silver ratio is 2/1. This complex appears to be quite similar to 
the divalent metal complexes. It is deep orange in colour and very insoluble in water. 
Hemmerich has proposed the following structure for this compound.*® 1 


R 



This structure seems unlikely. The spectrum is identical in the carbonyl region to that 
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0 f RAg, w»d again indicates Ion of the 4-carbonyl group and severe diminution of the 
l 645 dir*«bwrption. It is distinguished from the spectrum of RAg only by the loss 
of the strong peak at 1380 cm -1 and some small differences in the 1100 cm -1 -! 000cm -1 


region. i, 

Lumichrome and 2,4-dihydroxypteridine were also studied since they have struc¬ 
tures quite similar to riboflavin. In addition, they do not have the polyol side chain 
and therefore provided an opportunity to evaluate the effect of this group ed the struc¬ 
ture of the riboflavin complexes. The pteridine formfc a copper(II) complex that has a 
pteridine/metal ion ratio of 2/1, while the lumichrome-copper(II) complex has a 1/1 
ratio. The reason for this difference is that the methylene group of the benzene ring of 
lumichrome, being “ortho" to the nitrogen taking part in co-ordination offers con¬ 
siderable steric hindrance to the approach of a second lumichrome molecule in a 
planar structure. This has been demonstrated by Hemmerich and Fallab w with 
similar compounds, all of which form 1:1 complexes. This hindrance is not present in 
the case of the pteridine. 

Fig. 2 gives the spectra of lumichrome, 2,4-dihydroxypteridine and their copper(II) 
complexes. Lumichrome has two peaks close together at 1727 and 1700 cm -1 . There 



Wove numbers, cm -1 

Fig. 2.—Infra-red spectra of 2,4-dihydroxypteridine (DHP), its copperfU) complex 
[(DHP) 8 Cu* 3H 1 0], lumichrome (L) and its copper(II) complex (L*Gr3HjO) in KBr. 

is a broad peak at 1574 cm -1 with a shoulder at 1560 cm -1 . According to Mason and 
Brown (9> , 4-hydroxypteridine has two peaks at 1710 and 1697 cm -1 . On this basis, 
the two peaks at 1727 and 1700 cm -1 are due to the 4-carbonyl group. It is not pos¬ 
sible to determine from the spectrum if the 2-oxygen is in the keto form. Since 2- 
hydroxypteridine has a strong carbonyl absorption at 1681 cm -1 , it would appear that 
the 2-oxygen may be in the enol form. However, a medium peak at 1681 cm -1 could 
be obscured by the strong 4-carbonyl absorption. The peak at 1574 cm -1 is most 
likely due to —C=N— absorption (amide II band). 
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The t poc tmm of 2 , 4 -dihydroxypteridine is very similar to that of lumichrome, with 
a pr ak at 1718 cm -1 and a shoulder at 1698 cm -1 which can be assigned to the 4 car¬ 
bonyl group. There is no apparent evidence for 2-caxbonyl absorption.. 

The spectrum of the copper(II) complex of 2,4-dihydroxypteridine indicates that 
the peak at 1718 cm -1 has disappeared, leaving a broad shoulder near 1690 cm- 1 . 
The rest of the spectrum is quite similar to that of the pteridine with the exception of a 
new peak appearing at 1610 cm -1 . This peak may be due to the new —G=N— bond 
formed when the complex is formed. The disappearance of the 4-carbonyl absorption 
is due to the enolization of this group when the chelate structure is formed and is 
analogous to the change in the spectrum when the riboflavin-divalent metal complexes 
are formed. 

The spectrum of the copper(II) complex of lumichrome shows similar changes. In 
general, however, the peaks are not as well defined. The strong carbonyl absorption at 
1727 and 1700 cm -1 has disappeared, again leaving a broad shoulder. As with the 
pteridine, this loss of the 4-carbonyl absorption is no doubt due to the formation of 
the chelate. 

These studies support the work of Foye and Lange* 2 ’ on the solid metal complexes 
of riboflavin. The evidence obtained from the infra-red spectra indicate chelates are 
formed in the solid state involving enolization of the 4-carbonyl group of riboflavin: 



LJ> 


2 

ill 

Since the spectra indicate the complete absence of 4-carbonyl absorption and almost 
complete loss of absorption in the 2-carbonyl region, they are best represented as di¬ 
polar ion complexes, with resonance structures I and II (first suggested by Hemmerich 
et aL m) ). Resonance structure III, and other possible structures in which the negative 
charge is found on the 1- or 3-nitrogen must be of minor importance. 

Further evidence for complex formation is obtained from a study of 2,4-dihydroxy¬ 
pteridine, lumidirome and fheir copper(II) complexes. Solutions of these compounds 
are pale yellow in colour. Immediately upon addition of copper nitrate the solutions 
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turn greenand a substantial drop in pH occurs. Upon further addition of metal salt, 
a green precipitate of the complex is formed.; All of time observations indicate cho- 
late formation/ 141 The changes in the infra-red spectra of these compounds upon 
c helate formation are quite similar to those with riboflavin and indicate that the solid 
complexes formed when divalent metal ions are added to solutions of riboflavin have 
similar structures. 

Finally, the chelate structure of the solid divalent metal riboflavin,complexes is 
supported by the spectra of the silver riboflavin complexes. There can be little doubt, 
from the work of Hemmerich 181 and Metzler * 81 that RAg has an oxinate-type struc¬ 
ture in solution. Since the infra-red spectra of the solid divalent metal complexes of 
riboflavin are very similar in 4-carbonyl region to the spectrum of the solid RAg, they 
very likely have similar structures. 

As the spectrum indicates, (R,Ag)Na must also have a similar structure, contrary 
to that proposed by Hemmerich and Fallab (#) . In view of the absence of carbonyl 
absorption it is best represented: 



Although silver(l) ordinarily has a co-ordination number of two, it sometimes forms 
tetrahedral complexes in which it exhibits a co-ordination number of four, as with 
oxine' 181 and thioacetamide/ 161 It is likely that the larger size of the silver(I) ion, as 
compared with the divalent ions studied, makes it possible for two riboflavin mole¬ 
cules to chelate with one silver ion without steric hindrance, particularly since silver(I) 
forms tetrahedral structures, while those of the other metals are primarily planar or 
octahedral. 

The position of the second metal ion in the divalent metal complexes is not known. 
There is some evidence from the spectra that changes in the 1000—1100 cm" 1 region 
occur when the complexes are formed. Absorption in this region is due either to 
—C—-O— stretching or —O—H deformation bands, 1171 mainly of the ribitol side 
chain. Kanzawa states that compounds having the ribitol side chain show changes in 

' 141 A. E. Martell and M. Calvin, Chemistry of the Metal Chelates. Prentice-Hall, New York (1952). 
11,1 F. Hein and H. Regler, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 0 B, 1692 (1936). 

E. O. Cox, W. Wardlaw and K. C. Webster, /. Chem. Soc. 139, 775 (1936). 

"" L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules, (2nd Ed.) p. 108. J. Wiley, New York 
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thw region upon deuteration. In fact he uses absorption in this region as evidence 
for the presence of the polyol side chain in flavin type compounds. Ribitolitself shows 
absorption similar to riboflavin in this region. Furthermore, it is known that polyols 
form solid complexes with many metal ions.* 1 ” Moreover, lumichrome, with a similar 
structure to that of riboflavin, except for the absent polyol side chain, forms a 1:1 
copper(II) complex, as contrasted with the 1:2 riboflavin-metal complexes, thus 
suggesting the side chain as the site of complexing of the second metal ion. The changes 
in the spectra in this region upon complex formation (Fig. 2) are quite similar for all 
the metal complexes (with the exception ofR*Ag) and can be described as a loss of fine 
structure and general diminution of absorption. It is possible these changes may be 
due to loss of the —OH deformation frequencies which could be ascribed to co-ordi¬ 
nation of a second metal ion with the oxygen atoms of the side chain. However, simila r 
changes occur in this region for RAg, which contains only one metal ion per riboflavin 
molecule. This may be due to polymerization in this case, with the silver ion co-ordi¬ 
nating with a second riboflavin molecule through the side chain (Metzler and Baarda 
have reported RAg appears to be at least partially polymerized 15 ’). It is perhaps 
significant that [RjjAg]Na, which cannot involve the side chain, has a spectrum in this 
region very similar to that of riboflavin. 

These studies on the solid complexes cannot, of course, be applied directly to the 
work of Albert on aqueous systems. It can be said with some certainty, however, 
that divalent metal ions form oxinate-like chelates with riboflavin in the solid state. 

Acknowledgement —This investigation was supported by the Research Council of Utah State Univer¬ 
sity and by PHS research grant, RG-8347, Division of General Medical Sciences, Public Health 
Service. 

nM T. Kanzawa, T. Kunosuka and T. Matsuda, Pharm, Bull. (Tokyo) 4, 316 (1956). 

(1 ” W. Traube and F. Kuhbier, Ber. Dtsch. Ges. 65, 187 (1932). 





CHARGE-TRANSFER SPECTRA OF CERTAIN METAL 
CHELATES OF PYRAZYLMETHYL KETONES 

N. Naqvi, E. L. Amma and Q. Fernando 
Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

(Received 30 October 1961; in revised fom? 2 February 1962) ? 

Abstract—The ultra-violet and visible spectra of copper (II), nickel (II), and cobalt (II) chelates of 
2 ., 3-, and 4-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketones and phenacylpyrazine have been examined in various 
solutions ana the results related to the empirical assignments made for the parent compounds. 
Strong evidence has been found for the formation of two types of chelates with copper (II) and 
2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone. One type of chelate consists of a six-membexed chelate ring in which 
the pyrazme nitrogen is bonded to the copper (II), and the second type consists of a five-membered 
chelate ring in which the pyridine nitrogen is bonded to the copper (II). 

Certain of these pyrazylmethyl ketone chelates could be protonated in acid solutions and were 
therefore isolated as perchlorate salts. From the spectral behaviour of these chelates in solution it was 
possible to predict the presence of the protonated chelates. Furthermore, somewhat surprising 
information about the stability and dissociation of these chelates in methanol solution, was obtained 
from the ultra-violet spectra. 

In a previous study of the ultra-violet and visible spectra and the acid dissociation 
constants of a series of pyrazylmethyl ketones, it was found that these compounds 
showed a remarkable selectivity in their reactions with metal ions. U) It was decided 
to examine in as much detail as possible, the visible and ultra-violet charge-transfer 
spectra of certain transition metal chelates of pyrazyl-methyl ketones, in order to 
obtain information on the nature of the bonding in the metal chelates and on the 
solution behaviour of these chelates. 

Another aspect of this investigation was concerned with the type of chelate that 
was formed with 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone. There are two possibilities for 
chelate formation with this compound: (1) chelation with the pyridine nitrogen and 
the carbonyl oxygen forming a five-membered chelate ring, and (2) chelation with 
the pyrazine nitrogen and the carbonyl oxygen forming a six-membered chelate ring, 
I. One would undoubtedly predict that the five-membered ring would be formed 
exclusively because of the generally greater stability of five-membered chelate rings, 
and particularly since the pyridine nitrogen is far more basic than the pyrazine 
nitrogen. (2) However, this work has shown that both types of chelates were formed 
with copper (II) and 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone.f 




t Presented in part 140th American Chemical Society Meeting, Chicago, September, 1961. 
w N. Naqvi, E. L. Amma, Q. Fernando and R. Levine, J. Fhys . Chem . 65, 218 (1961). 

(l> F. J. C. Rossom, The Thermodynamics of Metal Ion Complex Formation in Solution , in Modem 
Co-ordination Chemistry (Edited by J. Lewis and R. G. Wilkins) Interscience, New York (1960), 
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spectra cf ccttito ortridMUw of pyiatylmcthyl ketones 

* • EXPERIMENTAL . 


The pyr*z>4methy 1 ketopcsused in this work were kindly supplied by Professor R. Levine. The 
methods of preparation of these compounds have been pulniahea.^ 

The compounds were purified as follows: Phenacyipyrazine was dissolved in 20 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution and rapidly neutralized to a pH of 7. The freshly precipitated cool form was 
dissolved in benzene, the solution shaken with Florisil, filtered and cooled. The crystal obtained had 
a melting point of 82-83°C. The 2- and 3-pyridyl pyrazyimethyl ketones were reemtailized from a 
nurture of ether and petroleum ether. The pure products f had melting points of 87-88°C and 129- 
130°C respectively. The 4-pyridyl compound was recrystallized from a mixture of benzene and 
petroleum ether and the pure compound had a melting point of 142-143°C. 

Preparation of metal chelates 

The copper (IQ, nickel (10 and cobalt (10 chelates of the four pyrazyimethyl ketones were prepared 
by the slow addition of 50 ml of 0*01 M metal perchlorate solution in water to 250-300 ml of 90 per 
cent methanol solution containing 0*3 g of the chelating agent. The pH of the solution was maintained 
between 4 and 6 by the addition of appropriate quantities of perchloric acid or sodium hydroxide. 
The resulting solutions were warmed on a water-bath until the precipitates coagulated. The solutions 
were filtered, and the precipitates were washed with water and with methanol repeatedly to remove 
any free reagent. The chelates were finally washed with benzene and with ether and dried at 110°C. 
During the preparation of the cobalt (if) chelates, a current of nitrogen was passed through the 
solution to prevent any oxidation. The C, H, N and metal analyses of the chelates aregiven in Table 1. 
Chelates with a 1:2 metal:ligand ratio were obtained with copper (II) and nickel (II) and phenacyi¬ 
pyrazine and 2-pyridyl pyrazyimethyl ketone, and also with nickel (II) and cobalt (II) and 4-pyridyl 
pyrazyimethyl ketone. All the other chelates were obtained as perchlorate salts in which the cation 
consisted of the reagent molecule in which the pyridine nitrogen was protonated. 


Ultra-violet and visible spectra 

All the chelates were difficult to dissolve in common solvents. Spectrograde methanol was chosen 
as the best solvent for these chelates. The concentrations of the solutions used in this work ranged 
from 1 to 10 mg of chelate per liter. The spectra of all the solutions were recorded on a Caiy Model 14 
spectrophotometer using a pair of 1 cm siuca cells or a pair of 10 cm silica cells. The spectra obtained 
are shown in Figs. 1-4 and Figs. 6-8. 

The ethanol soluble and the ethanol insoluble portions of the copper (II) chelate of 2-pyridyl 
pyrazyimethyl ketone were separated and their spectra obtained on a Beckman Model DB Recording 
Spectrophotometer (Fig. 5). 

RESULTS 


The ultra-violet and visible spectra of copper (II), nickel (II), and cobalt (II) 
chelates with phenacyipyrazine, 2-, 3- and 4-pyridyl pyrazyimethyl ketones II, are 



3 



summarized in Table 2 and Figs. 1-4. The general features of the copper (II) and 
nickel (II) chelate spectra resemble those of the parent compounds. Four principal 
regions of absorption are found in the chelate spectra as well as in the ligand spectra, 
'^-400, ~330, ~260, and ~240 m fi. The 400 m p and the 330 m^u bands are shifted 
~40 m fi upon chelation. From the variation in intensity and position of the long 
wavelength bands with acid concentration, the dissociation of the metal chelate is 
J. D. Behun and R. Levine, J. Amen Chem . Soc . 81, 5157 (1959). 
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readily observable. The behaviour of the 240 m/i and the 260 mp bands depends on 
the li gand that is present in the metal chelate. Furthermore, the existence of the 
protonated pyridine cation is directly observable from the characteristics of the 240 
and 260 m/j bands. 

The spectral evidence for the existence of two types of chelates of copper (II) and 
2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone, is discussed below. 


Table 2.—Charge-transfer spectra of metal chelates of pyrazylmethyl ketones in methanol 


Metal 

Phenacylpyrazinet 

2-Pyridyl 

3-Pyridyl 

4-Pyridyl 

Cu(II) 

260 (4*04)t 

320 (3*94) 

403 (3-91) 

245 (4'23)t 

263 (417) 

398 (4-60) 
~410 

263 (4*33)t 

313 (4*26) 

400 (4*33) 

430 sh 

255 (406)f 
325 (3 92) 
400(409) 
~430jA 

Ni(II) 

265 (413) 

322 (3-88) 

408 (3-83) 

242 (4 03) 

263 (4 03) 

400 (4*14) 

268 (3*89) 
—'340 (3*80) 
—415 (3*79) 

264* 

3551 

—410 b sh 

Co(II) 


230 (4*19) 

270 (4*26) 
313(4*12) 

358 (4*22) 
-410(4*04) 

265 (4*15) 

—350 (3-96) 

412 (3*92) 

2651 

348J 

—410 b sh 


t The values in parenthesis are log molar extinction coefficients. 
t log molar extinction coefficients could not be determined to any accuracy. 
§ 6 = broad band; sh — shoulder 


DISCUSSION 

Spectra of 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone chelates 

The ultra-violet spectra of the copper (II) chelate and the free chelating agent are 
very similar in methanol solution, (1) Fig. 2. Four principal regions of intense absorp¬ 
tion are observed '-*400, ~330, 260, and ~24Qm/,i, Table 2. Empirical band 

assignments for the free chelating agent have been made in a previous paper. a) In 
dilute acid solution the spectrum of the copper (II) chelate varies with increasing acid 
concentration as does the spectrum of the free ligand, particularly the 240 mp band. 
This band decreases in intensity with decreasing pH and appears to be shifted to the 
blue, Fig. 2,6. In our previous work we have deduced that this effect is caused by the 
protonation of the pyridine nitrogen. Hence, the nitrogen atom in the pyridine ring 
is free, and can be protonated in the chelate and therefore chelation with copper (II) 
must occur with the far less basic pyrazine nitrogen, forming a six-membered ring. 

The absorption band at ~260 mp in 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone is hardly 
affected if at all in going from methanol to 0*1 M acid, but is completely removed in 
strongly basic solution. (1) This band is made up of a composite of the 7 T — ffj* 
pyridine absorption and the n — n* pyrazine absorption and hence on formation 
of the enolate anion it is shifted to 380 It is noteworthy that in acid solutions 
of the parent compound the band at 240 m/t is essentially completely removed, but 
it is always present in the spectrum of the copper (II) chelate and is somewhat shifted 





to the red with respect to the parent compound. This implies that in the copper (II) 
chelate not all of the pyridine nitrogen atoms are tied up by chelation. Hence, the 
copper (II) chelate was extracted with ethanol, and the ratio of the absorbances at 
260 and 240 ny* were measured for a series of extracts. The more soluble fraction had 
a lower ratio. By continued extraction it was found possible to isolate two different 
fractions that were distinctly different in colour. The fraction with the lower 260 m ft) 
240 m/x absorbance ratio is rich in the chelate in which a six-membered ring is present. 










Fio. 4.—Ultra-violet and visible spectra of the metal chelates of the 3-pyridyl compound 

in methanol. 


and the pyrazine nitrogen is bonded to the metal atom. The fraction with the higher 
absorbance ratio has a fivc-membered chelate ring in which the pyridine nitrogen is 
bonded to the metal. In these two types of chelates a fine energetic balance is achieved 
between the greater basicity of the pyridine nitrogen and the five-membered ring 
stability as against the very much lower basicity of the pyrazine nitrogen and the 
six-member ring stability. The compensating factor is most likely the greater ir- 
bonding tendency of the pyrazine system as is indicated by its lower it excitation 
enpijgy t <4) If the metal symmetry is assumed to be essentially then the ligand 7 r 

m Preliminary report on the spectra of this compound, N. Naqvi, E. L. Amma and Q. Fernando, 
Spectrochim . Acta 17,1288 (1961). 
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Fro. 5.—Ultra-violet and visible spectre of methanol extracted fractions of the Cu (II) 
chelate of the 2-pyridyl compound. 



Fig 6. —Ultra-violet and visible spectra of the Cu (II) chelate of the 2-pyridyl compound 
in acidic solutions of 90 per cent methanol. 

electrons can mix with either the metal 4/>,(Oj U ) or the 3 d m „ 3d„,(e t ) orbitals. One 
might expect greater overlap and greater interaction between the metal Og u orbital 
and the ligand v-system than between metal e„ and ligand n in spite of the greater 
energy separation between the ligand n orbitals and the e t and < 2 j u orbitals. This is 
not only intuitively appealing and in line with the intense spectral bands, but is sup¬ 
ported by indirect evidence in other systems.* 51 

R- E. Rundie, /. Phys. Chem. 61,45 (1957). 
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Fio. 7.—Ultra-violet and visible spectra of the Cu (II) chelate of the 3-pyridyl compound 
in acidic 90 per cent methanol solution. 
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Fig. 8 . —Ultra-violet and visible spectra of the Cu (II) chelate of the 4-pyridyl compound 
in add solutions of 90 per cent methanol. 


Since it was shown the pyridine nitrogen is available for protonation in the copper 
(II) chelate of 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone, it was decided to investigate the 
spectral behaviour of the chelate in acid solutions. Several features of the long 
wavelength bands at ~360 mp and ''-400 m/i correlate well with the measured p K 
values of the chelating agent.* 11 In acid concentrations of ~10~ s M the spectrum is 
unchanged from that of the copper (II) chelate in methanol solution, but in acid 
solutions between 10 - * and 10~* M the band at 400 m/i decreases monotonically in 
intensity (Fig. 6): In 10~* M this acid solution band splits into a doublet due to the 
protonation of the pyridine nitrogen. In an acid solution which is 10~* M the chelate 
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begins to dissociate;' this can be readily seen from the absorption band at 360 ny* 
(* — ira) ai which is the intense enol band in addsolution. 

It has been stated in the literature that there is no explanation for the red and/or 
blue shifts that are observed upon chelation of absorbing molecules. <#) We fed that 
in our systems we can at least rationalize the band shifts we observe on chelation. 
The red shift of the 230 mp band on chelation with copper (II) is due to the increased 

Table 3.— Charge-transfer spectra of Cu(II) chelates of >i 

PYRAZYLMETHYL KETONES IN ACID 90 FEB CENT METHANOL SOLUTIONS 1 


Acid Strength 

2-Pyridyl 

3-Pyridyl 

4-Pyridyl 

1 x 10-* M 

230 stf 

265 

365 

^ 45 } doublet 

230 sh 

258 

300 

355 

425 b sh 

238 

256 

310 h sh 
368 

430 b sh 

2 x 10- 5 M 

244 

230 sh 



263 

264 

257 



310 

330 


398 

410 

405 


415 sh 

430 sh 

425 sh 


t * = broad; sh — shoulder 


conjugation of the pyridine system with the copper 4 p„ orbital (charge-transfer). This 
is similar to what we observed in the case of the enolate anion. (1) The blue shift that 
the 270 mp band undergoes on chelation is due to some of the pyrazine rings being 
bonded on chelate formation and thus affecting the ir-system of the pyrazine ring. 

The nickel (II) chelate spectral band maxima occur at approximately the same 
positions as in the copper (11) chelate of 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone. However, 
it is to be noted that the log e values are generally smaller perhaps due to the fact 
that copper (II) is a better electron acceptor than nickel (II). Further, the broad 
absorption at ~360 mp indicates that the nickel chelate probably dissociates in 
methanol and is therefore less stable than the copper (II) chelate. This lower stability 
of the nickel (II) chelate compared with that of the copper (II) chelate precluded the. 
search for the two types of nickel (II) chelates analogous to the two types of chelates 
found with copper (II). 

The cobalt (II) chelate of 2-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone appears to be appreciably 
dissociated in methanol solution from the presence of the strong band at 360 mp. 
The analysis of the cobalt (II) chelate (Table 1), shows that this compound was 
isolated as a perchlorate salt. As will be discussed later, in the case of the 3-pyridyl 
and 4-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone chelates, the presence of perchlorate salts can be 
unambiguously determined from the spectra, but due to the dissociation of the 
cobalt (II) chelate the relevant bands are obscured. 

Spectra of 3-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone chelates 

The spectral behaviour of the copper (II) chelate of 3-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl 
ketone is very similar to that of the copper (II) chelate of the 2-pyridyl compound in 

A. E. Martell and M. Calvin in Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds. Prentice-Hall 
(1952). 
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Yfaf ^400 mp, ■*v330 m/* and ~260 mp regions, but it is markedly different in the 
240 re gi o n, In our previous work it was shown that in the parent compound, the 
240 mp h and is invariant in solutions of pH 7-11 and in methanol, but in contrast it 
is decreased considerably in intensity and shifted to the blue (~10 mp) in add 
solutions. This, of course, is due to the protonation of the pyridine nitrogen and it 
is clear that the copper (II) chelate of the 3-pyridyl compound that was dissolved in 
the methanol solution was a perchlorate salt. This feature in the spectra of these 
chelates can therefore be used in determining the presence of perchlorate salts of 
these compounds. The 240 mp band is present in the copper (II) chelate of 2-pyridyl 
pyrazylmethyl ketone for two reasons: (1) the perchlorate ion cannot readily form a 
salt with the 2-pyridyl compound due to a steric effect, and (2) the pyridine nitrogen 
is less basic in this system. 

In acid solutions of concentration less than 10~*M, the copper (II) chelate of the 
3-pyridyl compound is stable; however, in more concentrated acid solutions, the 
chelate dissociates as can be seen from the appearance of the enol band at 360 mp 
(it — trlt) and the ir — n ± * band at 230 mp (Fig. 7). 

The nickel (II) chelate of the 3-pyridyl compound shows almost a continuous 
absorption with essentially no characteristic features and little can be said concerning 
its spectra. 

The analytical results show that the cobalt (II) chelate of the 3-pyridyl compound 
was isolated as a perchlorate salt but as in the case of the nickel (H)chelate the spectrum 
is broad and almost featureless. 

Spectra of 4-pyridyl pyrazylmethyl ketone chelates 

The spectrum of the copper (II) chelate of the 4-pyridyl compound is very much 
like that of the copper (II) chelate of the 3-pyridyl compound, including the behaviour 
of the short wavelength band. Hence, this compound also exists as the perchlorate 
salt in methanol solution and this fact is further supported by the analytical results 
obtained for the chelate. 

In a 10~ s M acid solution of the copper (II) chelate of the 4-pyridyl compound, 
the spectrum differs very little from the spectrum in methanol, but in an acid 
solution of concentration 1(HM the chelate dissociates and the band at 360 mp, 

• characteristic of the enol form of the protonated molecule, appears. In 10 -3 M acid 
solutions, the chelate appears to be completely dissociated (Fig. 8). 

The nickel (II) chelate of the 4-pyridyl compound is appreciably dissociated in 
methanol solution as evidenced from the 310 mp and 360 mp bands and is not as 
stable a chelate as the corresponding copper (II) chelate. 

The cobalt (II) chelate of the 4-pyridyl compound is similar to the corresponding 
copper (II) chelate and is considerably dissociated in methanol solution. 

Spectra of phenacylpyrazine chelates 

The only important feature in the spectra of these compounds is the red shifts of 
the long wavelength bands on chelation. This is due to an increased delocalization 
of the welectrons in the ring with the metal atoms. The absence of the 360 mp band 
for the nickel (II) chelate indicates that it is the most stable of the nickel (II) chelates 
studied and does not dissociate in methanol solution. 

Acknowledgement—This work was supported by a research grant, G-9736, from the National Science 
Foundation, and a grant from the National Institute of Health. 
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Abstract—Absorption spectra of the complex [UO«(NO,)i(TBP),] in various organic solvent solutions 
and that of [UO a (CH a COO) a ]~ in water solutions of various acetates have been determined. The 
stepwise formation of uranyl acetate complexes has been followed spectrophotometrically. Char¬ 
acteristic features of spectral effects accompanying solvent exchange, outer-sphere association and 
ligand exchange involving the uranyl ion are dismissed. Conclusions are drawn from the spectral 
effects observed regarding the interpretation of the absorption band of the uranyl ion between 370 
and 480 ret ft. 

The standard spectrophotometric methods of identification of complexes in solutions 
(continuous variations method, mole ratio method, method of corresponding solutions, 
etc.) and the spectrophotometric methods of establishing the stability constants, involve 
the supposition that every single complex has its own characteristic spectrum 
independent of changes taking place outside its co-ordination sphere. This supposition, 
however, does not hold in general, and in doubtful cases should be verified before the 
methods, mentioned above are applied. 

The opinion prevails, that the d-d bands of transition metal complexes of the 3d” 
series are determined by the composition of first co-ordination sphere and are only 
slightly influenced by the outer-sphere association' 1,2,3 ’ or by exchange of the solvent. <4> 
The opinion is also often advanced, that the charge transfer spectra of such metal 
complexes are dependent not only on the composition of their first co-ordination 
spheres, but also, to a high extent, on outer-sphere association of ions. Smithson and 
Williams have suggested that this difference in the properties of the two kinds of 
absorption bands may serve as basis for experimental differentiation between complexes 
and ion-pairs, provided that both kinds of bands are present in the spectrum of the 
system investigated.' 1 * 

In investigations of uranyl complex compounds measurements of light absorption, 
chiefly in the range of characteristic absorption band situated in the transition region 
between the visible and the ultra-violet (370-480 m/*), have been used extensively. 
However, in the case of this spectrum the validity of the assumption of the absence of 
influence of the medium on the spectra of individual complexes has not been proved 
so far. The analysis of this problem seems to be particularly necessary as the band in 
question is supposed to be of charge-transfer type. According to Jorgensen' 6 ’ it must 
be due to the transfer of an odd electron from the ligand to the empty 5/-shell of the 
central ion. Provided that this interpretation is correct, we might expect a rather 
significant effect of medium changes on the spectra of individual uranyl complexes. 

111 J. M. Smithson and R. J. P. Williams, /. Chem. Soe. 457 (1958). 

J. F. Duncan and D. L. Kepert, in The Structure of Electrolytic Solutions, pp. 395-399. Hamer, 

New York (1950). 

H. Taube and F. A. Posey, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 1463 (1953). 

J. Bjerrum, A. W. Adamson and O. Bostrup, Acta Chem. Scand. 10,329 (1956). 

Chr. K. Jchloensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 175 (1957). 
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The character of the spectral changes accompanying the stepwise complex 
formation by the uianyl ion has likewise not been investigated systematically so far. 
In the case of transition metals, often mere changes of the spectrum corresponding to 
gradually changing concentration of the complex forming agent in solution provide 
essential information on the character of complex formation/ 6,7) It might be hoped 
that a det ail ed investigation of these relations for the uranyl ion would enable some 
conclusions to be drawn regarding the processes occurring in solution with changing 
concentrations. 

The present work was undertaken with the object of determining the changes in the 
absorption spectrum of the uranyl ion in solution, owing to: 

(1) changes of the medium (solvent, electrolyte) without change of composition of 
the light-absorbing complex. 

(2) changes of the composition of the first co-ordination sphere. 

The absorption band in the range 370-480 m/i has been studied. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Uranyl nitrate and sodium acetate were purified by recrystallization. Uranyl perchlorate was pre¬ 
pared by repeated evaporation of recrystallized uranyl nitrate with perchloric acid, followed by cry¬ 
stallization. The [UO a (NO,) 8 (TBP) a ] complex was prepared as described by Healy and McKay*" 1 . 
Lithium, potassium, calcium and barium acetates were prepared by the action of acetic acid respec¬ 
tively on lithium carbonate, potassium hydroxide, calcium oxide and barium hydroxide. After evapo¬ 
ration the acetates were recrystallized. Ail the reagents used were of reagent grade quality. 

Solutions of known concentrations of uranium (VI) were prepared by weighing of tUO a (NO a ) a 
(TBP)i] or U0i(N0,) a .2H 2 0. The water content in UO a (NO a ) a .2H a O was controlled by Karl Fischer 
titrations. 

The concentrations of the acetates were determined by drying of weighed samples at 115-120°C. 

The solvents—n-butyl alcohol, benzene, isoamyl acetic ester and cyclohexanone were distilled 
through a thirty plate column, and the proper fractions were collected. Tri-n-butyl phosphate was 
purified by vacuum distillation followed by heating with 0*5 per cent solution of NaOH in water, 
during several hours and repeated washing with distilled water. Carbon tetrachloride, iso-octane, 
cyclohexane, n-butyl ether and chloroform were purified by simple distillation. Undecane (L. Light 
& Co. Ltd.) and n-decane (BDH) were used without previous purification. 

For dehydration of the uranyl nitrate solution in n-butyl alcohol, half of the primary volume of 
butyl alcohol was removed from the solution by distillation under vacuum. After this operation the 
water content in the solution did not exceed 0*05 per cent. The tri-n-butyl phosphate was dried by 
heating (40-60°C) during several hours under vacuum. Special dehydration of the other solvents was 
not necessary. In the hydrocarbons the water content was below 0 03 per cent, in carbon tetrachloride 
and in n-butyl ether below 0*08 per cent. In butyl alcohol it was ca 0-03 per cent. 

The water content in solvents and in solutions was controlled by Karl Fischer titration. 

All operations with uranium solutions in OTganic solvents were performed in a dark room with 
orange light, as they proved to be photosensitive. 

TTie absorption spectra were measured by means of a Unicam SP 500 spectrophotometer, at room 
temperature varying between 18-23°C. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Effect of the medium on the spectra of individual uranyl complexes 

The effect of the medium on the spectra of individual complexes can be relatively 
easily investigated in the case of inert complex-forming systems, but in labile systems 
such as those involving uranyl, the only possibility is to investigate the limiting 
(i.e. the most highly complexed) complex. 

w w - Lnws. Roczniki Chem. 33, 931 (1959); 33, 951 (1959); 35, 411 (1961). 
m W. Libus, A. Vgniewska and S. Minc, Roczniki Chem. 34, 29 (1960). 

,8) T. V. Healy and H. A. C. McKay, Trans. Faraday Soc. 52, 633 (1956). 
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particuburiy convenient to investigate the effectof the solvent on the spectrum of the 
[UO^NO^fTBP)*] conjptei because of its sufficiently high stability and solubility in 
non-donor or slightly donor organic solvents. 

Absorption‘spectra of this complex in tri-n-butyl phosphate, carbon tetrachloride, 
ben zoie, cyclohexane, isooctane, n-decane, undecane, n-butyl ether and chloroform 
were determined. The results are presented in Fig. 1, e being the molar extinction 



coefficient. The spectra of the complex in tri-n-butyl phosphate, benzene and carbon 
tetrachloride solutions are shown as one common curve, because they are identical 
within the limits of experimental error. The absorption spectrum of the complex in 
butyl ether is also closely similar to that for tri-n-butyl phosphate solution. On the 
other hand the extinction maxima in the spectra of the [U0 2 (N0 8 ) 2 (TBP) 2 ] complex 
in isooctane, cyclohexane, n-decane and undecane are lower than those in the spectra 
corresponding to the other solvents, though their locations remain the same, as also 
do the intensity ratios of component bands. 

3 
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The extinction curve of the complex in chloroform differs from the others bv 
re lativ ely high values of the extinction coefficients and by markedly more diffuse 
vibra tional structure. These facts may in some way be related to the formation of 
hydrogen bonds between uranyl ions and chloroform. Among the solvents used in the 
present experiments chloroform is the only one possessing hydrogen atoms capable of 
forming hydrogen bonds. 

Itis difficult to perceive any simple relation between the properties of the investigated 
solvents and the magnitude of the extinction coefficients of the [UO^NOj^TBP),] 
complex. Roughly speaking it can be stated, that the values of molar extinction 
coefficients of the complex decrease with the decreasing dielectric constant of the 
solvent. 

Reference should be made at this point to the work of Kaplan, Hildebrandt and 
Ader (9) , who reported a much weaker effect of the solvent on the spectrum of 
[U0 8 (N0 8 ) 3 ]~. They found that the spectrum of this complex was essentially the same 
independently of whether the complex was formed by addition of ammonium nitrate 
to a solution of uranyl nitrate in acetone or by additions of a number of amminc 
nitrates to solutions of uranyl nitrate in methylisobutyl ketone or cyclohexanone. The 
differences in the positions of absorption maxima observed by these authors were 
about 1-2 mp-, the differences of extinction coefficient values at constant wavelengths 
did not exceed 2-3 per cent, whereas we observed a change from e = 8-25 to e — 10-3 
at 416 m/i on changing from n-decane to tri-n-butyl phosphate as solvent. 

2. Effect of ionic medium on the spectrum of [U0 2 (CH 8 C00) 8 ]~. The triacetate 
uranyl complex [U0 2 (CH 8 COO) a ]~ has been selected for examination of the effect of 
an ionic medium on the spectrum of a single uranyl complex. As may be seen from 
the shape of the formation curve in Ahrland’s paper, (101 the triacetate is the limiting 
complex in relation to the acetate ion. Moreover, it is quite stable in aqueous solutions, 
so that even at moderate concentrations of acetate ions all the uranium (VI) exists in 
the form of this complex. 

The absorption spectra of [U0 2 (CH 3 C00) 3 ]^ were determined in aqueous solutions 
of the buffers containing Li, Na, K, Ca or Ba acetates. The average mole ratio of 
acetic acid to the acetate was 2*5. The concentrations of acetates in solutions were 
0 , 322-0 , 375 N. The experiments described below confirm the supposition that in 
solutions of this composition all uranyl ions occur in the form of triacetate complexes. 
Spectrophotometric measurements at higher concentrations of acetates have been 
performed only in the case of lithium and calcium salts. When sodium, potassium or 
barium acetates were used, a precipitate was formed at higher concentrations of the 
corresponding buffers. 

The absorption curves of the [UO a (CHj,COO) s ] - complex in the solutions under 
discussion are presented in Fig. 2. For the sake of clarity only two extreme extinction 
curves have been drawn. The remaining ones lie between them. Two almost equally 
high absorption maxima appear at 420 and 432 mp in every case. As may be seen the 
nature of the cation does not affect the absorption spectrum of the uranyl complex. 
Neither do we observe an effect of lithium acetate concentration, provided the minimal 
value necessary for the complete formation of [U0 8 (CH 8 C00) 8 ]- has been exceeded 
(Fig. 4). It is worth stressing, however, that the system investigated did not provide a 

L. Kaplan, R. A. Hildebrandt and M. Ader, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2, 153 (1956). 
rtw S. Ahrland, Acta Chem. Scand. 5,199 (1951). 
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possibility of anystrcmger interaction between the uranyl complex ion and the other 
,v,ns present in solution, because of the isolating action of methyl groups. Other 
uranyl complexes might permit stronger interaction. 

In the paper already cited* 9 ’ it has been demonstrated that the spectra of the 
trinitrate uranyl complex are closely similar, whatever the organic cation present in 
solution. These results suggest, that in this case too the effect of the ionic medium 
on the spectrum is insignificant. (1 



Fig. 2.—Absorption spectra of fUO,(CH,COO)jh in water solutions of various acetate 
buffers:-0-349 N CH,COONa,-0-735 N CH t COOLi. The remaining absorp¬ 

tion curves of [UO a (CH,COO).]- in solutions of 0-351 N CH.COOLi, 0-375 N 
CH.COOK, 0-342 N and 1-09 N (CH,COO),Ca and 0-322 N (CH,COO),Ba lie 
between the two curves shown in the figure. 

The concentration of uranium (VI) in all solutions was kept within the limits 0-0212- 

0*0213 M. 

Spectral effects resulting from ligand exchange in uranyl complexes 

1. The exchange of co-ordinated water molecules for acetate ions. It might be 
expected that on introduction of acetate into an aqueous solution of uranyl perchlorate, 




a stepwise substitution of coordinated water molecules by acetate ions would take 
This might therefore be expected to occur according to the scheme: 

[UO t (H 8 0) # ]*+ - [UO s (CH3COOXH 2 0) 4 ]+ - [UO^CHaCOO^HjO),! 

-*■ IUOj(CH,COO)j] - . 

The acetate complexes would then be similar to the nitrate complexes. <U) 
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Fio. 3.—Absorption spectra of U02(C10 4 )a in water solutions in the presence of lithium 
acetate buffer, the concentration of acetate being; 1—0-0 N, 2—0 00332 N, 3—0*00792 
N, 4—0 0112 N, 5—0*0144 N, 6—0*0279 N, 7—0*0400 N, 8—0*0581 N, 9—0*0727 N, 

10—0*102 N, II—0*351 N. 

The concentration of uranyl perchlorate was 0*0210-0 0213 M, 

Although the formation of acetate uranyl complexes in water solutions has been 
studied in detail by Ahrland, only a few spectra have been determined. The 
determination of a complete set of absorption curves corresponding to gradually 

tUi S. Minc and Z: Libus, Radiokhimiya 2, 643 (1960). 
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increasing concentrations of acetate seemed therefore to be of interest. Theacetate 
ions wneis^o<toced ^addition of buffer consisting of acetic acid and lithium acetate 
in the tndteratio of 2*32. According to the data in Ahriand’s paper it is bdieved that 
very httle, if any, hydrolysis of the uranyl ion should occur in tbs presence of such a 
buffer. . 



Fig. 4.—Dependence of extinction coefficients of uranium (VI) on the concentration of 
lithium acetate for various wavelengths: 1—460 m^i, 2—426 m ft, 3—444 m ft, 4—414 
m/i, 5—410 m/i, 6—430m/«, 7—432 mfi. 

As may be seen from Fig. 3 and 4 the changes of the uranyl ion absorption spectrum 
taking place on increasing the concentration of acetate ions are rather surprising. In 
the range of lower concentrations of acetate ions up to 0*0279 N there is only a very 
small and gradual shift of the absorption band towards longer wavelengths, 
accompanied by a significant increase of extinction coefficient values and some 
diffusion of the vibrational structure. The difference in the position of the band for a 
solution at lithium acetate concentration0*0279 N and that for a water solution of uranyl 
perchlorate without acetate amounts to 3 m/i. In this range of acetate ion concentration 




the formation' of consecutive [U0 I (CH 8 C00XH 2 0) 4 ] + and [UO^CHjCOO^HjO),] 
complexes might be expected. Much more pronounced spectral changes are 
observed at concentrations of lithium acetate within the range 0-0400-0-209 N. At 
these concentrations the evolution of the limiting spectrum may be seen, which 
afterwards r emain s unaffected by further increase of the acetate ion concentration in 
solution. There is no doubt that the limiting spectrum is due to the limiting complex 
[U0 2 (CH 8 C00) 8 ] - . The component vibration bands in this spectrum are very 
distinct and the absorption maxima are displaced towards longer wavelengths by 
about 5 mfi in comparison with the spectrum of the hydrated complexes. In the range 
of lower concentrations, close to those corresponding to the limiting spectrum, several 
isosbestic points are observed. In this concentration range, therefore, only two kinds 
of complexes can exist: probably the limiting triacetate complex and the diacetate. 

It is important to note that the disappearance of the vibrational structure observed 
in the spectrum at 0-0279 N concentration of lithium acetate (curve 6 in Fig. 3) 
obviously results from a superposition of the spectrum of the triacetate complex and 
that of a lower complex, the maxima of which are displaced to each other by several 
mu. From the above example it becomes evident that the prominence of vibrational 
bands in the spectrum of a uranyl complex of a given composition on the one hand, 
and the development or disappearance of vibrational bands in the spectra of solutions 
usually containing a mixture of two or more different complexes on the other, present 
two entirely different problems. It may easily be seen, that a distinct vibrational 
structure is characteristic of the spectra of uranyl complexes having only a small 
possibility of intermolecular interaction with the medium, e.g. 

[U0 8 (CH 3 COO) a ]-, [UO a (NO,)3 ]-, [UO^ncwtbpu 

Uranyl complexes containing water are characterized, on the other hand, by a much 
less distinct vibrational structure, obviously as a result of the formation of hydrogen 
bonds between the coordinated water molecules and molecules or ions outside the 
co-ordination sphere. This observation is in agreement with the theoty of Bayliss and 
McRae which explain the blurring of vibrational structure in solution spectra in terms 
of the s.c. cage effect. ,18 > Almost complete disappearance of the vibrational bands 
(e.g. as in curve 6, Fig. 3) can probably occur only as a result of the superposition of 
the spectra of two or more different complexes. Such situations have been met when 
investigating the spectra of the systems: U0 2 (N0 8 ) 2 4- TBP -f C 4 H,OH <u > and 
U0*(N0 8 ) 8 + LiCl + H 2 0. (I3 > 

The formation of the lower uranyl acetate complexes manifests itself only by 
relatively small spectral effects. It may indeed be said that their formation results 
only in a deformation of the spectrum of the hydrated uranyl ion. This can be explained 
by assuming that, in the region of lower concentrations of acetate ions in solution, 
only outer-sphere association of acetate ions with the hexahydrated uranyl ions takes 
place, and that displacement of water molecules co-ordinated by the uranium does not 
occur until the limiting complex [U0 2 (CH 8 C00)3] - begins to form. This interpretation 
involves the assumption that the outer-sphere association of the complex ion 
[UO t (H a O) a ]* , ‘ with CH 8 COO~ anions results in a relatively significant change of its 
spectrum. This assumption is not necessarily in contradiction with the observations 

<M> N. S. Bayuss and E. G. McRae, J. Phys. Chem. 58,1002 (1954). 

M. Siekbmka, Unpublished results (1959). 
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discussed in the previous section, because the possibility exists of hydrogen bond 
formation between the associating ions in this case, whereas such interactions were 
impossible for [UOjfCHgCOO^] - . On the other hand it is difficult to understand why 
in a certain concentration range only outer-sphere association should take place and 
the displacement of water molecules by anions should be possible only after some 
boundary conditions have been exceeded. Further investigations directed to a solution 
of this problem will be undertaken in the near future. 

It is important to note that the character of the spectral changes observed for the 
XJOg^-CHjCOO - system is not exceptional. Closely similar spectral effects have been 
observed in the work of Minc and Ugniewska (14) for the system UO^-NOg". In 
this system, however, even in the most concentrated nitrate solutions, the trinitrate 
complex [U0 2 (N0 3 )j]- did not form. 

2. The exchange of co-ordinated organic solvent molecules for water molecules. It 
seemed to be of interest, in addition to the experiments described in the previous 
sections, to study also the character of spectral changes accompanying the exchange 
of electrically neutral ligands in uranyl complexes. Ligand exchange of this kind has 
already been dealt with in a previous paper ni) where the system U0 2 (N0 8 ) 2 -TBP- 
C 4 H 9 OH was investigated. In the present work we have investigated the exchange of 
several organic solvents for water in the co-ordination sphere of the uranyl ion. This 
kind of ligand exchange is of some practical importance as it usually takes place in 
solutions of uranyl salts in organic solvents. 

In the first place the spectra of solutions of uranyl nitrate in n-butyl alcohol at 
varying concentration of water have been determined. This is one of the few organic 
solvents apart from tri-n-butyl phosphate for which nearly anhydrous solutions of 
uranyl nitrate can be prepared relatively simply. 

All solutions in this series of experiments were acidified with nitric acid, its 
concentration varying between 0-012-0-025 M. This concentration proved to be 
necessary to avoid the errors due to hydrolysis. Nonacidified solutions showed higher 
extinction values. 


Assuming a stoichiometric exchange of ligands we should expect the following 
series of complexes to be formed on increasing the concentration of water in the 
solutions: 


[UOgBu^NOg)*]— ► [U0 8 (N0 a ) 2 BuH 2 0] —> [U0 2 (N0 8 ) 2 (H 2 0) 2 ] — * 

—*.—* [U0 2 (H 2 0) 6 p+ 

There is little doubt that in the region of lowest concentrations of water in the solutions 
a displacement of alcohol molecules rather than of nitrate ions by water will take place. 

Several of the extinction curves determined are presented in Fig. 5. As may be 
seen from the figure the exchange of butyl alcohol molecules for water in the co¬ 
ordination sphere of the uranyl ion is accompanied by a considerable change of the 
absorption band, its position being shifted towards shorter wavelengths. Also in this 
series of experiments a range of concentrations may be observed, within which the 
corresponding absorption curves lose their vibrational fine structure (e.g. the curve 
corresponding to a water concentration of 6-69 M). From Fig. 5 it is evident that this 
effect results from a superposition of the spectra of different species. 

S. Minc and A. Ugniewska, Radiokhimiya 3,137 (1961). 




Further examples of spectral changes due to penetration of water into the co¬ 
ordination sphere of die uranyl ion are given by the absorption curves presented 
in Fig. 6. They represent the spectra of solutions of uranyl nitrate dihydrate in 
anhydrous and nearly water saturated solvents of different chemical constitution, 
viz.: cyclohexanone, n-butyl ether and isoamyl acetic ester. In this case even solutions 
with the lowest water content probably contained water in the co-ordination sphere 



Wavelength, m/i 

Fig. 5.—Absorption spectra of UO^NO*)* in n-butyl alcohol at various concentrations 
of water: — • — 0 05 M, - - - 0'94 M, — x — 347 M, — 6*69 M, • • • • 0 02 M, non- 
acidified solution, — o — water solution. 

The concentration of uranyl nitrate was 0 0727-0 0749 M. 

of the uranyl ion. Although it is difficult to define more closely the ligand exchange 
process taking place in this case it may be seen that the corresponding changes of the 
spectrum are of "the same magnitude as those observed in other processes of ligand 
exchange involving the uranyl ion. 

From the experiments above the conclusion may be drawn that uranyl nitrate in 
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various complexes possessing different spectra. This fact must be taken into considers- 
tion in aR Spectrophotometric investigations of the formation of uranyl complexes in 
organic media. 



380 400 430 440 460 


Wove length, m/u 

Fig. 6.—Absorption spectra of U0,(N0 8 )**2H fl 0 in different organic solvents at 

various concentrations of water: — o — 0*33 M in n-butyl«ther,-0*60 M in n- 

butyl ether, — x — 0*27 M in isoamyl acetic ester, — — 1 -27 M in isoamyl acetic ester, 

-0*19 M in cyclohexanone,-2*16 M in cyclohexanone. 

The concentration of uranyl nitrate was <K)731-0*129 M. 

On the interpretation of the absorption band of the uranyl ion 

According to Jorgensen (5) the characteristic absorption band of the uranyl ion, 
usually located between 370 and 480 mp, is due to the transfer of an odd electron from 
a ligand to the empty 5/-shell of a uranium atom. Our work introduces some new 
considerations in the interpretation of this band. 




In typical electron-transfer spectra the displacement of water molecules of hydrated 
cations by other ligands of lower ionization potentials results in the appearance of new 
absorption bands in the range of longer wavelengths in comparison with the positions of 
absorption bands of hydrated cations. Thus the formation of chloro complexes of 
lead(U) in water solution manifests itself by the appearance of a new band ca. 3800 
cm -1 distant from the absorption band of the hydrated cation and displaced towards 
longer wavelengths* 161 . The corresponding difference in the case of cupric chloro com¬ 
plexes amounts to ca. 10,000 cmr 1 / 1 ® and in the case of ferric chloro complexes to 
16,000 cm -1 . 117 ' Moreover the lower halogeno complexes of the above mentioned 
metals possess at the same time the charge transfer bands characteristic of hydrated 
cations as well as the bands corresponding to the other ligand. <18) None of these 
characteristic features of charge transfer spectra are observed among the spectral 
effects accompanying complex formation by the uranyl cation. The appearance of 
new absorption bands on introduction of new ligands into the co-ordination sphere 
of this ion have not been observed, and the differences in the positions of the absorption 
band for different complexes are not obviously related to the ionization potentials of 
the corresponding ligands. Even the formation of chloro complexes in aqueous 
solution only manifests itself in the spectrum of the uranyl ion by a shift of about 


790 cm -1 towards the red. U8) 

The author believes that these facts may be understood by assuming that the band 
in question is due to an electron process localized within the U0 2 2+ group, and does 
not correspond to the transfer of an electron from a ligand co-ordinated by this ion to 
the uranium atom. Possibly it might correspond to an electron transfer from 0®~ to 
U*+ in the U0 2 group. The rather large dependence of the band on the properties of 
the solvent supports the charge-transfer interpretation of Jorgensen, with the 
limitation formulated above. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The differences in intensity of the absorption band between 370 and 480 m/t of 
the same uranyl complex when dissolved in different solvents may amount to several 
score per cent. At the same time the position of the absorption band and the 
distribution of intensities among the component oscillation bands remains practically 
unaffected. 

(2) The magnitude of the effect of ionic medium (and of eventual outer-sphere 
association) on the absorption band of uranyl complexes depends on their structure. 
It is rather small in the case of complexes “well isolated” from outer interactions. In 
the case of uranyl complexes possessing water in their co-ordination spheres the effect 
of outer-sphere association on the spectrum seems to be marked. It consists of a 
significant increase of intensity, accompanied by some diffusion of the oscillation 
structure and small change of the position of the band. 

(3) Ligand exchange in the co-ordination spheres of uranyl ions is accompanied by 
a displacement of the absorption band of several millimicrons and a change of intensity 
distribution among component oscillation bands. The magnitude of the displacement 
contradicts the interpretation of the band by an electron-transfer between ligands of 

H. Fromhertz and Kun-Hou Lih, Z. Phys. Chem. A153, 321 (1931). 

E. DoEHLEMANiwand H. Fromhertz, Z. Phys. Chem. A171,353 (1934). 
wn G A. Gamlen and D. O. Jordan, J. Chem. Soc. 1453 (1953), D. E. Metzler and R. Myers, J. 

Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 3776 (1950). 

<*»» W. Lmus. To be published. 
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the uranyl ion and the empty 5/-shell of die uranium atom. The conclusion is that the 
absorption band corresponds to an electron process localized in the UO s group. 

(4) Complete, or almost complete disappearance of component oscillation bands 

in the spectrum 1 of solutions results from the superposition of spectra of different 
complexes present. The oscillation bands in the spectra of individual complexes are 
the better developed, the less is the possibility of interaction of co-ordinated ligands 
with the medium. , 11 

(5) Owing to the significant effect of the medium on the spectra of ihdividual. 
uranyl complexes, the possibility of application of light absorption measurements in 
the range 370-480 m (i in investigations of complex forming equilibria is rather limited. 
Nevertheless the observation of spectral changes with gradually changing concen¬ 
trations may lead to important conclusions regarding the character of the processes 
undergone by the uranyl ion in the corresponding solutions. 

Acknowledgement—The author wishes to express her sincere thanks to Professor S. Minc, for his 
continued interest and for helpful discussions. 
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COMPOUND FORMATION IN THE SYSTEM CADMIUM 
OXIDE-BORIC OXIDE 

P. B. Hart and E. O. SiprARD* 

The General Electric Company Limited, Central Research Laboratories, ■' 

Hirst Research Centre, Wembley, England 

(Received 14 October 1961) 

Abstract—Compound formation has been investigated in the CdO-B,O t system. From X-ray 
examination, differential thermal analysis, and high temperature microscopy, it is concluded that 
three compounds can be prepared by ceramic techniques; 3CdO.BtO t , 2CdO.B a O St and 2Cd0.3B!0 t . 
In contrast with the findings of other workers, the 2cdO.B a O s compound was not found to be metas¬ 
table below 780°C, nor could a 3Cd0.2B t 0 a compound be prepared. 

The first investigators to make a full study of the CdO-B a O a system were Subbarao 
and Hummel (1) who in 1956 reported fully on the thermal, optical and X-ray diffrac¬ 
tion characteristics of the four compounds they obtained, 3CdO.B20 s , 2Cd0.B 2 0 3 , 
3 Cd0,2B20 a and 2Cd0.3B 2 0 8 . From partial studies of the system, earlier workers (a>3) 
had described 2:1, 1:1 and 2:3 CdO.B^a compounds but Subbarao and Hummel 
could find no evidence for the existence of a 1:1 compound. 

In connection with other investigations, some cadmium borate compounds were 
needed, and an attempt was made to prepare the four reported by Subbarao and Hum¬ 
mel. Three of the compounds were readily obtained, but a number of attempts to pre¬ 
pare the fourth compound, 3Cd0.2B 2 0 a , were not successful. To investigate this 
apparent discrepancy further, a more detailed study of the system was made. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Laboratory grade boric acid, cadmium oxide and cadmium carbonate were used. The various 
preparations were made by thoroughly mixing and grinding the starting materials in appropriate 
proportions, firing and then regrinding before a final heat treatment. Platinum vessels were used 
throughout. The details of the treatment for each preparation are given in Table 1. 

Compositions were checked by the weight loss which occurred on firing and also by chemical 
analyses, and always agreed closely with the nominal compositions as listed in Table 1. X-ray 
diffraction patterns were obtained using a Philips 11 *46 cm diameter camera, with Ni-filtered Cu- 
radiation. More accurate intensity measurements were also made with a Philips High-Angle dif¬ 
fractometer, and a proportional counter. 

Differential thermal analysis (D.T.A.) was used to examine a number of the preparations. One 
gramme samples were placed in a platinum crucible, and an identical crucible was filled with a dried 
oc-alumina. The two crucibles, placed in a ceramic holder, were heated to 1000°C in a horizontal tube 
furnace at a rate of 10°C/min. The temperature difference between the sample and standard was 
measured using a differential Pt/Pt 13 % Rh/Pt thermocouple, the output from which was fed through 
a d.c. amplifier to a pen recorder. The temperature of the standard was obtained with another 
Pt/Pt 13% Rh thermocouple and recorded on the same chart. 

Melting points were also determined with an apparatus similar to that described by Welch (4) . A 
small specimen is observed, through a microscope, at the tip of a thermocouple junction, and is 
heated by passing an electric current through the thermocouple wire. A rapid switching device 
enables the thermal e.m.f. to be measured as the sample is heated. 

* Now at Northampton College of Advanced Technology, London. 

(1) E. C. Subbarao and F. A. Hummel, J. Electrochem. Soc. 103, 29 (1956), 

,3) Th. P. J, Botden and F. A. Kroger, Physica 13, 261 (1947). 

,8) C. Mazetti and F. deCaru, Gass. Chim. ltd. 56, 19 (1926). 

(4) J. H. Welch. J. ScL Instrum. 31, 458 (1954). 
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Sodhnd chloride {m.p. SQ0*4 o C'‘>] was used as a standard substance for melting point deter. 
Whitens. These were found to be reproducible within ±5°C, both by D.T.A. and by microscopy 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 lists the preparations examined and gives details of heat treatment and the 
phases detected by X-ray examination. Three compounds were found in the system, 
3CdO.B s O g , 2CdO.BjO, and 2Cd0.3B*0 8 and X-ray powder diffraction data for them 


Table I. —Molar compositions of preparations, material used, heat treatment and compounds 

DETECTED BY X-RAY EXAMINATION_ 



CdO:B,0, 

ratios 

Materials used 

Heat 

treatment 

Compounds 

detected 

1 

3:1 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

3CdO.B,0, 

2 

2:1 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

2CdO.B t O, 

3 

3:2 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

A mixture of 
2CdO.B|O a and 
2CdO.3B.Oa 

4 

5:4 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

A mixture of 
2CdO.B t O t and 
2Cd0.3B a O, 

5 

1:1 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

A mixture of 
ICdO.BaO, and 
2CdO.3B.Oa 

6 

2:3 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 850°C 

2Cd0.3B.0 t 

7 

4:9 

Boric acid and cadmium 
oxide 

16 hr at 800°C * 

2Cd0.3B.0 3 and 
‘glassy* B.O b 

8 

2:1 

Further heat treatment 
of preparation 2 

40 hr at 725°C 

2CdO.B.O. 

9 

2:1 

Bone oxide and cad¬ 
mium oxide 

16 hr at 725°C 

2Cd0.B.0 a 

10 

2:1 

Boric oxide and cad¬ 
mium carbonate 

16 hr at 725°C 

2CdO.B,0 3 


are listed in Table 3. Subbarao and Hummel also found these three compounds, and 
their X-ray data are in fair agreement with those of the present investigation. In 
neither study was a CdO.B s O s compound detected. However, a 3Cd0.2B 2 O a com¬ 
pound was found by Subbarao and Hummel, who also reported that the 2Cd0.B 2 0 3 
compound was unstable below 780°C. Neither of these two findings could be con¬ 
firmed. 

In a careful study of the region between 2CdO.B 2 O s and 2Cd0.3B 2 0 3 , no evidence 
was found for the existence of a 3Cd0.2B 2 0 a compound and mixtures of the 2:1 and 
2:3 compounds were always formed. The X-ray diffraction patterns shown in Fig. 1 
illustrate this for the 3Gi0.2B 2 0 s composition. These findings were supported by 
D.T.A. and high temperature microscope studies. Liquidus temperatures for several 
compositions were measured by both these methods, and results in good agreement 
were obtained. Comparison with the earlier data is made in Table 2 and it will be seen 
that for the SCdO^BjOg composition, the two results differ substantially. The lower 
value of the present investigation is consistent with the presence of a mixture. 

<" H. S. Roberts, Phys. Rev. 23, 386 (1924). 

1,1 PJB|41art and S. E. F. Smallwood, Paper in preparation. 
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HtnoiBL also reported that bctow780 ? C the2:i 
todooampaieinto the3:1 and 3:2 compounds, various2CdO:B,Q 8 compotik 
’ made from differentstarting materials were fired at 725°C. It was found tfcntthi 
pound was as readily formed at 725 e C as at 780°C, and no decomposition was 

: J after heating for over 40 hr at 72S°C. 

* _ 

1 2 . _Melting temperatures determined by d.t.a. and high temperature microscopy 


'No. 

CdO:B,0, 

Ratio 

m.p. (°Q 
D.T.A. 

m.p. CO 
microscopy 

m.p. CO 

(Subbarao and Hummel) 

, 2 

2:1 


974 

977 

980 ±5 


3 

3:2 


952 

960 

1005 ± 5 


6 

2:3 


972 

975 

980 ±5 


r~ Estimated error in both D.T.A. and microscopy methods ±5°C. 






Table 3.-X-ray diffractometer data 


aCdO.B.O, 



2CdO.B t O t 

2Cd0.3B*0, 

d 


///. 

d 

///. 

d 

///, 

4*21 


30 

611 

20 

5*51 

65 

3*71 


20 

5*92 

30 

5*37 

100 

3-60 


10 

4*62 

100 

4*62 

40 

3*40 


20 

4*37 

15 

4*15 

50 

3-23 


25 

3-20 

45 

410 

25 

2*98 


35 

3*06 

35 

3*72 

65 

2-90 


25 

3*00 

25 

3*59 

50 

2-86 


100 

2*96 

40 

3-55 

35 

2 81 


15 

2*83 

100 

3*20 

90 

2*78 


20 

2*76, 

60 

2*98 

20 

2-67 


80 

2*75, 

40 

2*92 

50 

2*43 


75 

2*71 

25 

2*56 

90 

2-38 


20 

2*58 

25 

2*28 

50 

186 


20 

2*56 

15 

2*01 

35 

181 


20 

2*40 

15 

1*97 

50 

1*78, 


40 

2*38 

5 

1*84 

15 

1*77, 


20 

2*33, 

10 

1*83 

20 

1-70 


20 

2*32. 

15 

1*82 

25 

1-68 


15 

2*25 

15 

1*78 

20 

166 


15 

2*22 

15 

1*73 

20 

l*49 a 


15 

2*09 

50 



l*48 a 


10 

2*02 

20 



1*46 


25 

1*73 0 

25 






1*72, 

20 






1*72, 

15 






1*63, 

20 






l*63g 

15 






1*59 

20 




The conclusions from our own work are reinforced by some of the observations of 
Subbarao and Hummel. Their sets of X-ray data for the 3:2 and 2:1 compounds have 
many strong lines in common, and both sets contain additional lines when compared 
with our own data. In optical properties there is a marked similarity; both the 2:1 
and the 3:2 compounds form highly birefringent crystals, with refractive indices sur¬ 
prisingly close in view of the difference in cadmium oxide content. Taken alone, these 
properties of the 3:2 composition would certainly suggest that the 2:1 compound was 
the major constituent, with smaller amounts of another material also present. 
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From the structural viewpoint, a 3MO.2 Bj 0 3 compound is possible; the simplest 
anion would have the formula (B 4 0 9 )*- and a possible structure would be a chain of 
four boron atoms linked by oxygens. However, no such compound or anion has yet 
been reported in other divalent metal borate systems. In a study of borate anions and 
their structures by infra-red methods <#> a 3CdO:2B 2 O s composition was examined 
and the spectrum obtained was clearly that of a mixture of the 2CdO.B.O, and th* 
2Cd0.3Bj0 s compounds. 83 

Three compounds only have been identified in the Cd0-B 2 0 8 system in this work- 
these are 3Cd0.B 2 0 3 and 2Cd0.3B 2 Q,. No evidence has been found for either a 
CdO.B 2 Oj or a 3Cd0.2B a 0 3 compound. 
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PREPARATION OF ANHYDROUS LANTHANON 
ACETATES BY DESOLVATION* 

J. R. WiTTf and E. I. Oi^stott ' < 

University of California, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Mexico 

t Received 2 May 1961; in revised form 14 June 1961) 

Abstract— Anhydrous acetates of Y, La, Eu, Gd, Tb, Dy, Ho, Er, Tm, Yb and Lu were prepared by 
desolvation of the acetates in vacuum at 150°C after dissolution of the oxides in 50 per cent acetic 
acid and evaporation to dryness. Acetates of Pr and Nd did not reach constant composition before 
decomposition occurred. A hemihydrate of Sm acetate was formed which decomposed at tempera¬ 
tures above 150°C without converting to the anhydrous acetate. Hemihydrates of Tb and Ho were 
formed at about 75°C. 

The anhydrous acetates of the heavy lanthanons are particularly useful for studying 
the electrochemical separation of these lanthanons in methanol electrolytes. (1) It was 
therefore of interest to find an easy method of synthesis and to characterize the 
resulting preparations. 

It was found that acetates of the heaviest lanthanons, prepared by evaporation to 
dryness of the aqueous acetic acid solutions, are easily desolvated to give the anhydrous 
salts. Consequently this method was extended to include a study of the entire series 
except for Ce and Pm. 

Methods of preparing the anhydrous acetates of some of the lanthanons have been 
reviewed by Seaton, et a/., (2) who prepared anhydrous acetates of La, Nd and Sm by 
refluxing the oxides with acetic anhydride . l2) We were able to confirm their results. 
More recently, Moeller, Galasyn and Xavier <3) described preparation of anhydrous 
acetates of La, Dy, Ho, Er, Yb and Y by treatment with N,N-dimethylformamide 
and benzene with subsequent azeotropic distillation. Anhydrous acetates of Ce, Pr, 
Nd, Sm, Eu, and Gd were prepared by the same workers (3) by vacuum desolvation 
of N,N-dimethylformamide monosolvates of these lanthanon acetates. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Lanthanons. The oxides were recently purchased from commercial suppliers and specified to be 
of 99-9 per cent or better purity. 

Method. Ten grammes of the oxide were dissolved in about 500 ml of 50 per cent acetic acid on a 
steam plate and the resulting solution was evaporated to dryness with the temperature of the crystal¬ 
lizing salt kept at about 75°C until most of the solvent was removed.$ The dried salt was then trans¬ 
ferred to a weighing bottle and placed in a Pyrex vacuum desiccator containing NaOH (Ascarite) 
and Mg(C10 4 ) 8 . After evacuation with a vacuum pump the entire desiccator was heated in an oven 
at the desired temperature (See Table 2) until the salt reached a constant weight. 

* Work wa9 done under the auspices of the Atomic Energy Commission. Reprint requests should be 
sent to the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, P.O. Box 1663, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

t Present address: Department of Chemistry, The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

t Pr, Nd and Sm form a viscous polymeric glass on evaporation. 

J l) E. I, Onstott, Division of Inorganic Chemistry, 138th Meeting, ACS, New York, N.Y., 1960. 

*! J. A. Seaton, F. G. Sherif and L. F. Audrieth, /. Inorg. Nucl . Ckem. 9, 222 (1959). 

* T. Moeller, V. Galasyn and J. Xavier, /. Inorg. Nucl. Ckem . 15, 259 (I960). 
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Oxides of the lighter lanthanon* were generally easily dissolved, but the heavy laathanons were 
ymu-j, more slowly dissolved. For example, the Lu t O, sometimes required a week of heating on a 
steam plate for complete dissolution. Hydrogen peroxide was used to aid the dissolution of Pr^, 
and Tb,0,. 

Analytes , The metal was determined by the classic method of ignition to the oxide. Carbon and 
hydrogen analyses were done in the conventional manner. Samples of about 200 mg were burned in 
a stream of dry oxygen so that the weighed CO, and H.O samples would be large enough to give 
good precision. The precision on carbon determinations was better than five parts per 1000 and the 
precision on hydrogen determinations was ten parts per 1000 or better. 

Analytical results on prepared acetates are given in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Analytical data on anhydrous acetates and hemihydrates 


Lanthanon acetate 

Calculated 

Found 

H (%) 

C(%) 

Ln (%) 

H (%) 

C(%) 

Ln(%) 

Y(OAc), 

3‘41 

27*09 

33*42 

3*42 

26*96 

33*7 

La(OAc), j 

2*87 

22*80 

43*96 

2*83 

22*74 

43*8 

Eu(OAc), 

2*76 

21*89 

46*18 

2*74 

21*81 

46*3 

Gd(OAc), 

2-71 

21*55 

47*03 

2*69 

21*47 

47*2 

Tb(OAc), 

2*70 

21*44 

47*29 

2*68 

21*31 

47*1 

Dy(OAc)j 

2*67 

21*22 

47*85 

2*63 

21*10 

48*0 

Ho(OAc)» 

2*65 

21*07 

48*22 

2*63 

20*89 

48*4 

Ef(OAc)a 

2*63 

20*92 

48*57 

2-61 

20*77 

48*7 

Tm(OAc) # 

2*62 

20*82 

48*82 

2*62 

20*73 

48*8 

Yb(OAc), 

2*59 

20*58 

49*42 i 

2*57 

20*41 

49*6 

Lu(OAc)a 

2-58 

20*46 

49*70 

2*57 

20*43 

49*8 

Sm(OAc),*0*5 H*0 

300 

21*41 

44*68 

2*95 

21*27 

45*0 

Tb(OAcV0-5 H a O 

2*92 

20*87 

46*02 

2*90 

20*90 

46*0 

Ho(OAc).*0*5 HjO 

2*86 

20*43 

46*77 

2*86 

20*51 

47*1 


Infra-red observations. Some of the anhydrous acetates were examined with a Baird Model B 
spectrophotometer by incorporating the acetates in potassium bromide pellets. Absence of hydroxy 
salts, hydrates and acetic acid solvates were indicated by the low absorption at the wavelengths where 
OH normally strongly absorbs. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The conditions required to obtain acetates of definite composition are listed in 
Table 2. 

Pr and Nd are included in the table but do not reach a constant composition before 
decomposition occurs. Sm forms a hemihydrate at 150°C which decomposes at higher 
temperatures before the remaining solvent is removed. Tb and Ho likewise form 
hemihydrates, but at a lower temperature of about 7S°C. Desolvation of the latter two 
salts takes place completely at 150°C and the anhydrous acetates are formed. We made 
no attempt to prepare hemihydrates other than those listed. 

Hie behaviour of Y is expected since it normally behaves more like the middle and 
heavy lanthanons than like Pr, Nd and Sm. The behaviour of Pr, Nd and Sm in not 
forming anhydrous acetates by the same desolvation procedure that anhydrous 
acetates of Eu and heavier lanthanons are formed seems to indicate an effect of ion 
size on crystal structure. However, La with the largest cation radius is perhaps 
unusual in forming the anhydrous acetate by desolvation. The ciystal structure of 
anhydrous La and Eu acetates would not be expected to be similar, but anhydrous 









Preparation of anhydrous lanthanon acetates by desohratioa 


f Tabu 2^CggogiTO< of acctatb salts 


Lanthanon 

Desolvation temp. (°C)* 

’ Acetate salt 

v 

150 

Y(OAc)t 

La 

150 

La(OAc), 

Pr 

175 

Uncertain! 

Nd 

175 

Uncertain! 

Sm 

150 

/ Sm<OAc)*0*5 H.0 

Eu 

150 

Eu(OAc), 

Gd 

150 

Gd(OAc), 

Tb 

75 

TWOAc),^ H t O 

Tb 

150 

TtKOAc), 

Dy 

150 

Dy(OAc). 

Ho 

75 

Ho(OAcV0*5 H|0 

Ho 

150 

Ho(OAc)s 

Er 

120 

Er(OAc)a 

Tm 

120 

Tm(OAc)» 

Yb 

75 

YtKOAc), 

Lu 

75 

Lu(OAc), 


* Constant composition generally reached in 24 hr. 
t Decomposed without reaching constant weight. 


Eu and Gd acetates could possibly be isostructural. A cursory examination of X-ray 
powder photographs of anhydrous acetates of La, Eu and Gd showed that the patterns 
differed so much from each other that any isostructuralism seems highly improbable. 

Although the anhydrous acetates of Er, Tm, Yb and Lu can be prepared at tem¬ 
peratures below 150°C, these acetates are stable at 150°C. Thus all of the lanthanons 
which form anhydrous acetates by desolvation can be prepared at 150°C. 

This method complements the method of Seaton et al. m and the method of 
Moeller, Galasyn and Xavier for preparing anhydrous lanthanon acetates. Anhyd¬ 
rous Pm acetate which has not been prepared probably could be obtained by both 
of the above mentioned methods since both Nd and Sm anhydrous acetates can be 
synthesized, (S,S) but it is uncertain whether a hemihydrate or indefinite composition 
would be obtained by the method used in this work. 

Measurements with a thermobalance would have given more information than we 
obtained, but our main interest was in a method of preparation. We do not anticipate 
further studies on this problem. 

Acknowledgement —The authors wish to thank F. H. Eluncer for the X-ray photographs and the 
interpretation. 
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the vapour-pressure and transition points 

OF TcF«* 

H. Seug and J. G. Malm > 

Argonne National Laboratory, Argonnc, Illinois 

( Received 12 January 1962) 

Abstract—The vapour-pressure and transition points of TcF, have been measured. The vapour- 
pressure is represented by the following equations: Solid I (—16-32 to —5-3°) log!#/? 855 —(3564*8/70 
- 10*787 lofooTi 41*1252; Solid II (-5*3 to 37*4°) log u p =* —(2178*0/70 — 2*295 log!# T + 
15-33427; Liquid (37*4-51*67°) log,#/> = -(2404-9/T) - 5*8036 log 10 T + 24-8087. TcF, under¬ 
goes a solid-solid transition at —4*54° and melts at 37*4°. 

The third transition group elements from tungsten through platinum form a series of 
volatile hexafluorides which are remarkable for the regularity they exhibit in their 
physical properties, such as vapour-pressures and transition points. a “ a) 

Until recently molybdenum was the only element known to form a volatile hexa¬ 
fluoride in the second transition group. This has recently been augmented by the 
preparation and identification of additional hexafluorides in this series, those of tech¬ 
netium, (4) ruthenium, (6) and rhodium. <6) 

A study of the properties of the hexafluorides of this series has been undertaken at 
this laboratory. We report here our measurements of the vapour-pressure and 
transition points of technetium hexafluoride, 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Technetium hexafluoride was prepared by the reaction of pure distilled fluorine gas on Tc metal 
at 400°. It was purified by sublimation at reduced pressures as described elsewhere.* 7 * The purity was 
checked by inspection of the infra-red spectrum* 8) and the intercomparison of numerous samples 
prepared in different batches as well as different cuts from the same batch. A convenient check-point 
for this purpose is the vapour pressure at 0°. The absence of extraneous infra-red peaks and the 
constancy of the ice-point from sample to sample attested to the purity of the TcF e . 

Vapour-pressure measurements on 1 g samples were made with a quartz differential Bourdon 
gauge used as a null instrument. A description of this apparatus and its mode of operation is given 
elsewhere.* 81 The over-all sensitivity of the gauge was ±0*02 mm Hg. The thermostated bath was 
regulated to ±0*01° as measured with a copper-constantan thermocouple which had been calibrated 
against a Bureau of Standards platinum resistance thermometer. 

The triple point and solid-solid transformation temperature of TcF e were measured by the thermal 
arrest method. The procedure was similar to that described elsewhere,* 1 * except that the glass bulb 
was replaced by an all-nickel welded bulb. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

ll * G. H. Cady and G. B. Hargreaves, J. Chem. Soc. 1563 (1961). 

(1 ‘ J. G. Malm and H. Seug, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 20, 189 (1961). 

<81 B. Weinstock, J. G. Malm and E. E. Weaver, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83, 4310 (1961). 

“* H. Seug, C. L. Chernick and J. G. Malm, /. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 19, 377 (1961). 

*** H. H. Claassen, H. Seug, J. G. Malm, C. L. Chernick and B. Weinstock, S. Amer. Chem. Soc. 
83,2390(1961). 

C. L. Chernick, H, H, Claassen and B. Weinstock, /. Amer . Chem , Soc. 83, 3165 (1961). 

,7 » B. Weinstock and J. G. Malm, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 2, 380 (1956). 

,fl) H. H. Claassen, H. Seug and J. G. Malm, J. Chem. Pkys. In Press. 

B. Weinstock, E. E. Weaver and J. G. Malm, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11, 104 (1959). 
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RESULTS 

The vapour-pressure data for the two solid and the liquid phases of TcF ( are given 
in Table 1. Temperatures are given in degrees Kelvin and pressures in mm Hg at 0° 
and standard gravity. The following equations which were derived by the method of 
least squares summarize the results: 


Solid I (-16-32 to -5-3°) 


logl«/>= - 

3564-8 

10-787 log w T+ 41-1252 

0) 

T 

Solid II (-5-3 to +37-4°) 

logxo P = 

2178-0 

T 

- 2-295 logiQ T+ 15-33427 

(2) 

Liquid (+37-4-51-67°) 

logic P — 

2404-9 

T 

- 5-8036 log w T+24-8087 

(3) 


Each point was weighted by its observed vapour-pressure, since the reading of the 
pressure was considered to be the major uncertainty in the measurement. 

The calculated solid-solid transition point from simultaneous solution of equations 
(1) and (2) is —4-54° in comparison to the measured value of -5-3°. The calculated 
triple point from the simultaneous solution of equations (2) and (3) is 37-36° compared 
to a measured value of 37-4°. The boiling point of TcF 6 calculated using equation (3) 
is 55-3°. 

Thermodynamic calculations. The heats of sublimation and vaporization of TcF„ 
were derived from the vapour-pressure equations using the Clausius-Clapeyron re¬ 
lation. The heat of sublimation at 37-4° is 8555 cal mole -1 and the heat of vapor¬ 
ization at this temperature is 7427 cal mole -1 . The heat of fusion is 1128 cal mole -1 
and the entropy of fusion is 3-63 e.u. The heat of sublimation of solid I at —5-3° is 
10,577 cal mole -1 . The heat of sublimation of solid II is 8750 cal mole -1 at this tem¬ 
perature. The heat of transition calculated from the heats of sublimation at the trans¬ 
ition point is 1827 cal mole -1 and the entropy of transition is 6-82 e.u. The Trouton 
constant for liquid TcF # is 22-0 cal mole -1 °C -1 . 

DISCUSSION 

Extensive surveys of the vapour-pressures and transition points of the “5 d" hexa¬ 
fluorides as well as of MoF, have been completed recently.* 1 ' 3 ’ The volatilities of the 
“5 d” hexafluorides decrease regularly in going across the series while the solid-solid 
transition temperatures and triple points increase in a regular fashion. The present 
work combined with the MoF a data as well as some preliminary data for RuF ( <S) and 
RhF e <,) confirm that a similar regularity exists in the “4 d" series. 

This may possibly be explained qualitatively in the following way. The M-F 
distances from WF S to IrF 8 are practically constant.* By analogy the same situation 
probably obtains in the “4 d" series. However, the cell constants of the solid phases in 
both series decrease regularly in going across the series. (11) h is reasonable therefore 

* Preligunary results by Kimura et o/. <10> 

11,1 Kimura, Wetnstock and Schomaker, Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the 

Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958, P/942 United Nations (1958). 

IU> D. NortAwp and S. Siegel. Private communication. • 
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Table L-— Vapou»-hu 58 su*e or TcF, 



Solid I 

...... 

* - ■ 

Solid II 



i Observed 



Observed 



pressure 

Poto P Cftlo 


pressure 

Pob9 “ A*lc 

T(°K) 

(mmHg) 

(mmHg) 

T( 0 K) 

(mmHg) 

(mmHg) 

256*83 

17*90 

0*02 

294*59 

188*19 

» 0*22 

257-93 

19*60 

0-00 

296-05 

202*6 

r 0*4 

258-97 

21*24 

-0-05 

297-53 

217*8 

0*4 

259-74 

22*64 

-0*01 

297*79 

220*3 

0*1 

260-77 

24*62 

0*03 

298*19 

124-2 

-0*3 

261-85 

26*62 

-0*15 

299-22 

236*8 

0*4 

262-03 

27*24 

0*08 

299*96 

244*2 

-0*4 

263-00 

29*39 

0*10 

300*51 

251*8 

0*6 

263 19 

29*76 

0*03 

301-98 

270*1 

0*7 

264-06 

31*76 

-0*03 

302-60 

276*9 

-0*5 

264 19 

32*11 

000 

302*64 

277*8 

-0*1 

265 17 

34*54 

-0*07 

302*71 

278*4 

-0*4 

265-68 

35*94 

—0*03 

302-72 

278*6 

-0*3 

266-24 

37*40 

—0*12 

303-44 

289*3 

0*8 

266-29 

37*75 

0*08 

304-10 

297*4 

-0*2 

266-69 

38*97 

0*16 

304*19 

298*0 

-0*8 

267*68 

41*73 

—0*06 

304*28 

299*9 

-0*2 




304-96 

310*4 

0*7 


Solid II 


305*90 

323*1 

-0*4 




305*93 

323*3 

-0*6 

268*32 

43*96 

-003 

306-92 

340*6 

1*6 

268*71 

44*95 

-0*10 

308-16 

358*9 

0*2 

269*88 

48*35 

-0*01 

309-16 

374*1 

-1*2 

269*98 

48*62 

—0*03 

310-03 

390*6 

0*4 

272*00 

54*85 

-005 




272*20 

55*70 

0*14 


Liquid 


273*15 

58*79 

0*03 




62*17 

0*12 




274*54 

63*42 

-0*32 

311*11 

407*9 

—0*2 

275*12 

65*93 

0*01 

312*05 

323*5 

0*4 

275*69 

68*50 

0*37 

313*15 


-0*7 

276*12 

69*79 

-0*05 

313*94 

454*6 

-0*1 

277*31 

75*13 

0*37 

314*07 

457*4 

0*6 

278*52 

80*50 

0*44 

315*33 

478*1 

-0*8 

279-25 

83*20 

-0*22 

316*11 

494*3 

1*3 

280*08 

87*34 

-0*04 

317*17 

511*9 

-0*8 

281*32 

93*45 

-0*15 


530*4 

M 

282*17 

97*89 

-0*20 

319*19 

550*9 

-1*0 

284*16 

109*24 

-0*07 

319*19 

551*6 

-0*2 

286*12 

121*21 

-0*22 


571*1 

1*3 

286*49 

123*81 

-0*03 

321-20 

591*9 

-1*2 

288*12 

134*75 

-0*21 

322*19 

614*2 

-0*1 

289*12 

142*13 

-0*07 

322*26 

615*1 

-0*7 


149*29 

-0*33 

323*16 

635*8 

0*1 

291-05 

157*05 

-0*07 

323*81 

651*4 

1*2 

293 06 

173*88 

-0*18 

324*82 

673*2 

-0*3 


that the intermolecular distances decrease, and therefore the Van der Waals forces in 
the crystals increase in going across both series. The observed changes in vapour 
pressures and transition points agree with this view. 

The “4 d” hexafluorides are considerably less volatile than their “5 d" counterparts. 
The reason for this is not understood at present. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out that the vapour-pressure data and infra-red 
spectra of TcF g did not show any evidence for the existence of TcF 7 . Discre pant 
in similar data on the volatile fluorination products of Re metal led to the first identi¬ 
fication of ReF 7 . <u> 

11,1 J. G. Malm, H. Seuo and S. Fried, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 1510 (1960). 
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EFFECT OF SULPHUR TRIOXIDE ON THE 
ANATASE-RUTILE TRANSFORMATION* 

W. F. Sullivan and J. R. £oleman ^ 

National Lead Company, Titanium Division, Research Department, South Amboy, N J, 

C Received 25 September 1961) 

Abstract—Hydrous titanium dioxide prepared from titanium sulphate solution contains adsorbed 
sulphur trioxide which has been reported to inhibit the transformation of anatase to rutile at elevated 
temperatures. Samples of hydrous titanium dioxide were prepared containing sulphur-35 as a tracer 
for sulphur trioxide. The kinetics of sulphur trioxide release on heating and the concentration of 
sulphur trioxide at levels down to 0*003 per cent were determined by a radiochemical technique. 
Sulphur trioxide was found to be distributed on the titanium dioxide at two positions and to be 
released from each position according to first order kinetics. The temperature distribution between 
positions was found to follow a modified exponential function. Transformation of anatase to rutile 
was studied by X-ray diffraction, and, following an induction time, was also found to follow first 
order kinetics. Comparison of the kinetics of sulphur trioxide release and the kinetics of the trans¬ 
formation showed no correlation, nor was any correlation found between the concentration of sulphur 
trioxide and the concentration of rutile. 

Early work on the transformation of anatase to rutile was mostly performed with 
natural crystals of anatase and was culminated in 1928 by SchrSder’s* 1 * value of915°C 
for the transition temperature. Recent work (2 ~ 5) has, however, been largely con¬ 
cerned with synthetic anatases prepared by hydrolysis, particularly the hydrolysis of 
titanium sulphate solution. These anatases are characterized by their very small 
crystal size and the large amounts of bound water and sulphur trioxide which they 
contain. Further, it has been noted that they transform to rutile at temperatures which 
vary widely and which are generally lower than that reported by SchrOder. 

As a generality it has been suggested by Parravano and Caguoti* 6,7) and Schoss- 
berger (B) that sulphur trioxide is a stabilizer for anatase. Since small amounts of 
sulphur trioxide were found to persist in anatase samples in the neighbourhood of the 
transformation, it was assumed that sulphur trioxide occupies certain stabilizing sites 
in the anatase lattice and that the degree of stabilization increases with the number of 
sites occupied. Removal of sulphur trioxide by heating allows rutile to form. 

Attempts* 8,9,10 * to correlate the sulphur trioxide content with the ease of trans¬ 
formation of anatase to rutile have not been successful, presumably because the amount 

* Paper presented at the XVIIIth International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry , Montreal, 
Canada, August 6-12, 1961 and submitted for publication in the Journal of Inorganic and Nuclear 
Chemistry . 

Wl A. SchrOder, Z. Krist. 67, 485 (1928). 

m W. F. Sullivan and S. S. Cole, 7. Amer. Cer. Soc. 42, 127 (1959). 

(a> C. N. R. Rao, A. Turner and J. M. Honig, 7. Phys. Chem. Solids 11, 173 (1959). 

,4) W. Knoll and U. Kuhnhold, Naturwissenschafts 44, 394 (1957). 

{l) A. W. Czanderna, C. N. Ramachandra Rao and J. M. Honig, Trans. Faraday Soc. 54,1069 
(1958). 

w N. Parra vano and V. Caguoti, Gazz. 64, 703 (1934). 

(7) N. Parra vano and V. Caguoti, Gazz. 64, 429 (1934). 

,8, F. Schossberger, Z. Krist. 104, 358 (1942). 

A. V. Pamfilov and J. G. Ivanchova, 7. Gen. Chem . USSR , 10, 736 (1940). 

I10) T. Kubo, K. Shinriki and M. Koto, 7. Chem. Soc. Japan , Industr . Chem. Sect . 56,149 (1953). 
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of sulphur trioxide present in stabilizing sites was below the amount determinable by 
the standard gravimetric method of analysis. With the availability of radio-sulphur, a 
tracer method for determining small amounts of sulphur trioxide in titanium dioxide 
appeared feasible, and provided the basis for a detailed study of the effect of sulphur 
trioxide on the transformation. 


A. Pure titanium sulphate solution . Titanyl sulphate dihydrate crystals (Ti0S0 4 *2H t 0) were the 
starting point in this investigation. Commercial titanyl sulphate* was dissolved in water, the solution 
filtered and crystallized three times from boiling 45%H*S0 4 solution, following the procedure 
developed by Hixson and Plechner IU) and Hixson and Fredrickson. 1111 Analysis of the acetone- 
washed crystals is given in Table 1 and agrees closely with the theoretical. The crystals were dissolved 
in water, the solution adjusted in acidity with H^O* to a weight ratio of total H t S0 4 to TiO, of 2 00 
and the solution concentrated at 35 C C under vacuum, using a dry-ice trap, to yield a final, clear 
solution analysing 260 g/1. TiO t and 520 g/1. H,S0 4 . 


Table 1.—Analysts of titanyl sulphate dihydrate crystals 
Chemical analysis 


Batch Number 

TiO 

.(%) 

h,so 4 (%) 

1 

39*81 


49*7] 


2 

3 

40*61 

4011 

401 

50-9! 
49*81 

50-2 

4 

39-7J 


50-2J 


Theoretical for 





Ti0S0 4 *2H,0 

40*8 


500 



Spectrographic analysis 


SiO,(%) 

Fe.O,(%) 

A1,0.(%) 

Sb,0,(%) 

SnO,(%) 

Mg(%) 

Nb(%) 


010 

0*008 

0*003 

<0*001 

<0001 

00007 

0*01 


Cu(%) 

Pb(%) 

Mn(%) 

W(%) 

V(%) 

CK%) 

Na.O(%) 

CaO(%) 

<00003 

0003 

0 00008 

<0005 

<0001 

<0001 

<001 

0-004 


Radio-sulphur (S-35), as received from Oak Ridge National Laboratory, was converted to radio¬ 
active H a S0 4 by adding a small amount of non-radioactive H,S0 4 and distilling out the HC1. A 
volume of 3 0 ml was added per litre of titanium sulphate solution, so that the specific activity of the 
final solution was 7*5 x 10* mc/ml. The mixture was stirred for 48 hr at 25°C to allow exchange 
equilibrium to be reached. Tests indicated that exchange equilibrium was rapid. An isotope effect, 
due to the difference in mass of the sulphur isotopes, was expected to be negligible. 

B. Hydrolysis of titanium sulphate solution . The hydrolysis procedure was similar to one developed 
originally by Blumenfeld and various modifications have been described. In this study 2500 ml 
of the above titanium sulphate solution at 25°C was added at a rate of 57 0 ml/min through a nozzle to 
250 ml of boiling water. The mixture was stirred vigorously during solution addition and the mixture 
temperature allowed to fall at a rate of 2*0 t ’C/min until it reached 80°C. The mixture was held at 80 b C 
for 30 min and then heated to the boiling point (108°C) at a rate of 0*6°C/min. After boiling for 10 
min a sufficient volume of water was added rapidly to decrease the TiO ft concentration to 200 g/1. 
The mixture temperature was allowed to fall to 95°C over an 8 min interval. Hydrolysis was continued 
at 95 Q C for 1480 min. 

* Available from Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

(ll> A. W. Hixson and W. W, Plechner, Industr. Engng . Chem, 25, 262 (1933). 
ai * A. W. Hixson and R. E. C. Fredrickson, Industr,\ Engng , Chem . 37, 678 (1945). 

I1#) Gmelins Handbook der Anorgwischen Chemie t System No. 41, Titan, 8th Ed., Verlag Chemie 
G.m.b.H., Weinheim/Bergstrasse Germany (1951). 
a4) R. E. Kirk and D. F. OthmEr, Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Voi 14, Titanium Compounds, 
p. 213. Interscience, New York (1955). 
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Fig. 1 .—Hydrolysis of titanium sulphate solution. 


Samples of hydrolysis liquor were removed at the times indicated in Fig. 1, quenched in ice-water, 
filtered and TiO, concentrations of the filtrates determined. The filter calces were washed with water 
until the filtrates gave no test for sulphate ion. Approximately 50 g of TiO, were removed with each 
of eleven samples of hydrolysis liquor. For convenience the hydrous titanium dioxide samples were 
labeled No. 1 through 11 respectively. 

This method of preparing hydrous titanium dioxide is a convenient one, since a wide range in 
physical properties may be encompassed by performing only a single hydrolysis. Extensive X-ray and 
electron diffraction analyses, as well as other methods of analysis,* 11 have shown that hydrous oxides 
of this type consist of flocculates of small anatase crystals having large amounts of adsorbed water and 
sulphur trioxide. The approximate chemical analysis of the filter cakes was TiO a , 35; HfO, 62; 
SO„3%. 


Radiochemical technique for determining sulphur trioxide 

A. “ Infinite Thickness ’* of titanium dioxide. Since sulphur-35 is a /7-emitter with a maximum 
energy of 0167 MeV, self absorption occurs. A technique* 141 was therefore developed in which 
“infinite thicknesses*' of titanium dioxide were counted. All radioassay work was performed with 
standard scalers and a 1 -9 mg/cm 1 end-window Geiger-Miilier tube. To insure good counting statistics 
a minimum of 10,000 counts was recorded in all cases. The activity, defined as the number of counts 
per minute, was determined by dividing the total number of counts, after subtraction of background, 
by the counting time in minutes. Corrections were made for radioactive decay (half-life 871 days), 
coincidence losses and counting system variations according to the usual procedures. 1141 

After heating samples of hydrous titanium dioxide to 300°C or higher to remove substantially all 
water, the titanium dioxide samples were ground in a small Alundum mortar and a known weight 
added to a planchet one inch in diameter. A volume of 1*0 ml of 0*5 per cent potassium phosphate 
solution was added, the titanium dioxide dispersed by swirling and the slurry centrifuged for 2 min at 
3600 rev/min. The planchet with sample was then baked for 2 hr under infra-red lamps to evaporate 
the water and leave a smooth coating of titanium dioxide on the bottom of the planchet. 

Fig. 2 shows several “infinite thickness” curves obtained for Sample No, 1, Similar curves were 
obtained for other samples and show that 80 mg is a sufficient sample weight to insure “infinite 
thickness”. Based on these data a sample weight of 100 mg was selected for radioassay purposes. 

m R. E. Lapp and H. T. Andrews, Nuclear Radiation Physics. Prentice-Hall, New Yoric (1948). 
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B. Sulphur activity and weight per cent sulphur trioxide. It may be expected that direct propor¬ 
tionality exists between sulphur activity and weight per cent sulphur trioxide* so that 

„ c - kA (1) 

where c = concentration of sulphur trioxide in weight per cent, 

A =s%ctivity in counts per minute, and 
K |,a proportionality constant, 



Effect of ^plinrtdoxidem^amtMMn^tniiBlbriiwUco ' $&: 

may be written. Fig. 3 it a log-tog plot of experimental data obtained by calcining randomly (elected 
samples over a temperature range of 300-850°C, determining sulphur activities by the previously 
described technique and sulphur trioxide analyses by a standard gravimetric procedure. 11 " Fromthe 
str aight line. K was calculated to be 3-00 x 10 -4 . Since reasonable counting precision can be obtained 
at rates as low as 10 counts/min, the concentration of sulphur trioxide was determined to the 0-003 per 
cent level. It is obvious that lower levels could be determined by increasing the specific activity of the 
titanium sulphate solution. The lower limit of the gravimetric procedure is about 0-1 per cent. 

Kinetics of sulphur trioxide release 

A. Experimental data. Hydrous titanium dioxide samples containing approxi¬ 
mately 1 g of titanium dioxide were heated in air for times up to 24 hr at temperatures 
ranging from 300-900°C. To minimize temperature gradient? the calcinations were 
performed in a small, firebrick chamber located at the centre of an electric muffle. 
Chromel-alumel thermocouples in conjunction with a Whellco Controller were used 
to control and record temperatures which were held to within less than ± 15°C of the 
designated values. Frequent temperature checks were made with a second thermo¬ 
couple and potentiometer, and thermocouples were changed weekly to prevent false 
readings due to chemical attack by sulphur trioxide. 

The weight per cent sulphur trioxide was determined in duplicate for all samples by 
the radiochemical technique previously described. Results for four of the eleven 
samples are presented in Figs. 4, 5,6 and 7, the remaining samples exhibiting a similar 
behaviour. The circles, triangles, etc. represent the experimental points, whereas the 
solid line curves were calculated on the basis of a first order kinetic theory. 

B. Theory of sulphur trioxide removal. A theory leading to satisfactory agreement 
with experimental results may be developed on the basis of the following assumptions. 

(1) Sulphur trioxide is distributed on the titanium dioxide at two positions, where 
a position is defined as a collection of sites in which almost all molecules have approxi¬ 
mately the same energy. 

(2) The loosely bound position (I) contains molecules in second, third and higher 
adsorbed layers and may contain capillary-condensed sulphur trioxide. 

(3) The tightly bound position (II) contains molecules in the first layer. Since 
substantially all water is removed from hydrous titanium dioxide at 300°C, only ad¬ 
sorbed sulphur trioxide is considered present on the surface. 

(4) On heating at temperatures above 300°C sulphur trioxide is released from 
position I according to first order kinetics, and from position II at a rate dependent 
upon the fraction 8 of the surface covered. 

(5) The temperature distribution among sites is established at times very short 
compared to times necessary for appreciable evaporation to occur, and follows a modi¬ 
fied Boltzmann exponential function. 

(6) The reaction rate constants have a temperature dependence given by the 
Arrhenius equation. 

At constant temperature we may therefore write 

~ = + ^ii c ii (2) 

where Cj, c n = concentration of sulphur trioxide at I, II, 
hi, k n = reaction rate constants, and t — time. 

1101 M. Codell, Analytical Chemistry of Titanium Metals and Compounds. Interscience, New York 
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Fig. 7.—Sulphur trioxide release from sample No. 11. 
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The Arrhenius equations may be written as 

h - Bi exp (-AHJRT) ( 3 ) 

*11 = exp (-AH U IRT) ( 4 ) 

where B x , B u = frequency factor associated with I, II, 

AH V AH n = activation energy associated with I, II, and 
T — absolute temperature. 

In general B u and A H a depend on the fraction of the surface covered, <17,U) so that 
dc 

~ = ^i c x + B a Cn exp (—. AH n jRT) ( 5 ) 


cannot be integrated unless the functional relation is known or assumed. 

Inspection of the experimental data of Figs. 4,5 ,6 and 7 shows that at temperatures 
up to 800°C, Bn and Aff n may be taken as independent of concentration, so that 
Equation (5) may be integrated to give the simplified expression 

c = Ci°e -t >‘ + c n °e~ knt (6) 

where Cj°, c n ° = concentrations of sulphur trioxide at I, II at zero time. 

The constants c x ° and c n ° may be obtained directly from the experimental data by 
a method similar to the one employed in analysing a composite, radioactive decay 
curve. (16) The frequency factors and activation energies giving satisfactory agreement 
with experimental data at temperatures of 300 through 800°C are 

B x = 3-20 X 10 3 hr - 1 AH X = 14-2 kcal mole - 1 

B u = 1 -65 hr 1 A H n = 6 9 kcal mole ' 1 


Table 2 contains numerical values to be used in conjunction with Equation ( 6 ) in draw¬ 
ing the curves of Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

C. Effect of temperature on distribution. The Boltzmann exponential function 


N_l 

Vi 



exp (-EJRT) 


where N x °, N xx ° = number of sulphur trioxide molecules at 1, II at 
zero time, 

Kj, V xx as the “free volume” available at 1, II and 

E v = the potential energy difference per mole of sulphur 
trioxide between I and II, 

may be written, following the methods described by Eucken ( 19) , as 


Nf 

Vi 


Nu 


O 


(A n - N xl a o)X 


exp (-EJRT) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


At I it is assumed that an infinite volume is available for the molecules, whereas at II 
the volume occupied by the molecules is subtracted from the total volume. A lx is the 

H ” A. W. AdamSon, Physical Chemistry of Surfaces, Interscience, New York (1960). 

<*« C. H. Pitt and M. E. Wadsworth, Report, AECU-3759 (1958). 

,I,> A. Euoken, "Grundriss der Physikalischen Chemie," Akademische Verlaeagesellschaft m.b.H. 
(1934). 
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surface ana, a the cross-sectional area of the sulphur trioxide molecule and X the 
thickness of the first layer. By dividing both sides of Equation (8) by the mass m of 
titanium dioxide, and introducing the ratio 

s= ±rim m 

a 

we may write . 

r af °/m Vt ^ , I f 

Nilm - -~-s~ — exp (-E/RT) (10) 

. _ ■'*11 Ijn A n X 

S 


If a distribution coefficient D is defined as 


then 


D 


*ilm ( 

Nn 


Nnlri j 


l ° SD 2-303 RT +l ° S A n X 


(U) 

( 12 ) 


Table 3 contains numerical data necessary to evaluate Equation (12). For each 
sample of titanium dioxide a value of S has been arbitrarily selected which insures 
optimum agreement with Equation (12). Table 3 shows that only the data at 500 and 
600°C are significantly changed by this “free volume" correction. The results are re¬ 
presented graphically in Fig. 8 which shows that, over the temperature range of 500- 
800°C, good straight lines are obtained as required by Equation (12). The change in 
slope at 850 and 950°C is presumably due to an increase in the energy term with de¬ 
creased surface coverage. 

Values of S, used in calculating D, as well as surface areas, are contained in Table 
4. The surface areas of titanium dioxide were calculated from Equation (9) on the 
basis of 17A 2 for the cross-sectional area of the sulphur trioxide molecule, a value 
calculated in the usual way from the density of sulphur trioxide. (90> The surface areas 
are in good agreement with values obtained by observations with the electron micro¬ 
scope and with values previously reported' 2 ! for crystallite size measured by X-ray 
diffraction line broadening. Thus anatase with a diameter of 60A is equivalent to a 
surface area of 260 m*g“ x . 

D. Surface coverage. Although sufficient data are not available to map out the 
log k u , 0-space, it is apparent that at values of 0 less than 0-01, log Ar n decreases 
markedly. This indicates that at low surface coverages the activation energy A Hu 
increases and the frequency factor B u probably decreases. On the reasonable assump¬ 
tion that, at short times, Vi/AuX is independent of temperature, it is also possible to 
estimate the behavior of E„ with surface coverage. The data, averaged over four 
titanium dioxide samples, are given in Table 5. Values of 0 were calculated from 

9 = (13) 


and hence do not depend on an assumed cross-sectional area of the sulphur trioxide 
molecule. The data show that about one site in a hundred on the titamium dioxide 
surface is characterized by high binding energy of sulphur trioxide. Since the heat of 
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Fig. 8.—Effect of temperature on distribution coefficient. 


Table 4.—Surface areas of titanium dioxide 



Sample no. 


s 

Auim (m'g- 1 ) 



1 

1-76 x 10 11 

300 

- 


3 

M8 X 10« 

200 



10 

4‘71 

x 10 s0 

80 



n 

3-53 x 10” 

60 



Table 5.—Surface coverage of titanium dioxide 


Temp. 

CQ 

e 

log A:ii 

A Hu 

(kcal mole^ 1 ) 

AiChr 1 ) 

E, 

(kcal mole* 1 ) 

500 

5-35 x 10~ l 

2-2071 

6*9 

1-65 

17*2 

600 

211 x 10- 1 

2-4885 

6-9 

165 

17-2 

700 

391 x 10-* 

2-6580 

6-9 

1*65 

17-2 

750 

, 1-57 x 10-* 

2-7032 

6-9 

1*65 

17-2 

800 

5-41 x 10-‘ 

2-8096 

6-9 

1-65 

26*4 

850 

9-73 x JO* 4 

3-8881 

>6-9 

<1*65 

34*2 

900 

6-22 x 10- 4 

3-8881 

>6-9 

<1*65 

34-2 
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sublim»tlon of sulphur trioxide varies between U‘9 end 16*5 keel mate -1 /* 1 the ed- 
sorption may be classified as chemisorption. * 

Anatase-rutile transformation 


Time-temperature curves for the transformation of anatase to rutile are shown in 
Figs. 9,10,11 and 12. The standard X-ray diffraction method**® of analysing powder 
mixtures was used for determining the amounts o^ each phase. Precision was deter¬ 
mined to be ±3-0 per cent for 9$ per cent confidence limits. As previously found*® 
the kinetics obey the first order equation 


= c * e ~ U 


(14) 


where c a = concentration of anatase in weight per cent at time t, 

c° = concentration of anatase in weight per cent at zero time, and 
A == the reaction rate constant, 

following an induction time which is presumably due to a nucleation process. Acti¬ 
vation energies A H t and frequency factory B t also obey the Arrhenius equation. The 
kinetic data are summarized in Table 6 and the Arrhenius parameters in Table 7. The 
variations in activation energies and frequency factors and comparison with pre¬ 
viously published values**-® emphasize the dominant effect of the method of prepar¬ 
ation on the transformation. 


Relationship between sulphur trioxide and the transformation 

A. Anatase and sulphur trioxide concentrations. To test the hypothesis ,#-10) that 
anatase is stabilized by the presence of sulphur trioxide at certain sites, the concen¬ 
tration of anatase was compared with the concentration of sulphur trioxide at corre¬ 
sponding times. The data were taken directly from Figs. 4 through 7 and Figs. 9 
through 12. Examination of these results, presented in Fig. 13, show that the concen¬ 
tration of anatase is a multivalued function of the sulphur trioxide concentration. 



Fio. 9.—Transformation of sample No. 1. 

m> R. E. Kirk and D. F. Othmbr, Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Vol. 13, Sulphur Trioxide, 

& 501. Interscience. New York (1935). 

. P. Kura and L. E. Alexander, X-ray Diffraction Procedures for Polycrystalllne and Amorphous 
Materials. J. Wiley, New York (1934). 








No. 11 


Tmu&—J fawnc data rea the tranbormahon or anatajb v>nmu 


■ 1 
Temp, j 

CO 


No. 1 


No. 3 

** 

No. 10 


No. 11 

Induct 

time 

(hr) 

X 

(hr- 1 ) 

Induct 

time 

(hr) 

X 

(hr 1 ) 

Induct 

time 

(hr) 

X 

(hr 1 ) 

Induct. 

time 

(hr) 

X 

(hr 1 ) 

700 

750 

800 

850 

900 

950 

1000 

| 

4-3 x 10-» 
1-47 x 10-‘ 

5 23 x 10" 1 
230 

1 

4-3 X 10-* 
4 40 X 10-* 
1-53 X 10~> 
1-76 

eti 

n 

4-3 x 10-» 

3 00 x 10-* 
1*40 X 10“ l 
7*80 X 10" 1 

u 

7*6 

1*2 

0 

0 

'2*10 x 10-‘ 
4*26 X IQ -1 
9*21 X 10 -1 
1*77 


Table 7.—Activation energies and frequency factors 


Sample no. 

A H f (kcal mole -1 ) 

A (hr- 1 ) 

1 

66 

1*6 x 10” 

2 

85 

5*6 x 10” 

3 

76 

5*6 x 10” 

4 

41 

2*5 x 10* 




Thus mixtures of anatase and rutile, or the single phases, may be prepared having a 
wide range of sulphur trioxide concentrations. For a given sample the sulphur trioxide 
concentration at the start of the transformationalso varies widely, depending on thetime 
and temperature of calcination. Further, Sample No. 11 which requires the highest 
temperature for transformation to rutile has the lowest concentration of sulphur 
tnoxide. These results show that there is no obvious correlation between the anatase 
and sulphur trioxide contents. 
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B. Activation energies andfrequency factors. The kinetic data for sulphur trioxide 
release and for the transformation may also be compared. Values taken from Tables 
2 and 6 were used to make the Arrhenius-type plot in Fig. 14. Inspection shows that 
there is no obvious relationship between the rate constants, nor between the activation 
energies and frequency factors. 

The low values of k n at 850 and 900°C have been previously ascribed to the pres¬ 
ence of a small fraction of sites on the titanium dioxide surface having high binding 
energy. It has not been possible to relate these sites with anatase stabilizing sites. 
Thus, the transformation to rutile begins at a surface coverage of about 6 = 2 x 10 -2 
where there is no noticeable effect on the activation energy or frequency factor (Table 
5). The increase in AH n at very low coverages does not appear sufficient to reach 
values above 40 kcal mole -1 , such as are characteristic of the transformation. 

Conclusion 

It has not been possible to confirm the hypothesis that anatase is stabilized by the 
presence of sulphur trioxide at certain lattice sites. Further, there is no evidence down 
to a level of0*003 per cent for the validity of the assumption* 8 ’ that a small amount of 
sulphur trioxide is present within the anatase lattice, but rather the experimental data 
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are satisfied by the reasonable assumption of chemisorbed sulphur trioxide with a 
small fraction of the surface sites being highly active. 

It seems probable that the transformation depends basically on such factors as 
crystallite size, the defect structure of the anatase lattice and solid state nudeation. 
The data of Tables 4 and 6 show, as expected, that anatases with high surface area are 
e asier to transform to rutile than those with low areas. The concentration and kinetics 
of sulphur trioxide release also appear to depend pasically on structural differences 
and are therefore not the primary factors associated With the transformation. Stabi¬ 
lizing anions appear to be important only in the transition between solution and solid 
phases, and not in the transition between the two solid phases. 
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A SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDY OF THE 
DIMERIZATION OF PENTAVALENT MOLYBDENUM 
IN HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

G. F. Haight, Jr. r 

Chemistry Department, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

(Received 5 March 1961 ; in revised form 12 December 1961) 

Abstract—The hydrolysis of MoOCV~ in 5-6 M hydrochloric add is shown to involve dimerization 
with the production of hydrogen ions and chloride ions according to the equation 

MoOCV- + H|0 ^ [MoOd^O 4 - + 2H+ + 20r. 

This equilibrium has been studied by observing the absorbance of solutions at 450 mp where the 
molar extinction changes from 12*6 for MoOClJ~ to 2200 for the dimer at this wavelength. The 
absorption curve for the dimer is characterized by enhanced absorbance over the whole visible region 
with the same wave lengths of maximum absorption as obtained for monomer. 

Futher hydrolysis in more dilute acid involves no futher polymerization; however, the absorp¬ 
tion bands in the visible region virtually disappear in dilute acid (1 *0-3*0 M). 

The dimer formed in 5 0-6 0 M hydrochloric acid appears to have characteristics similar to other 
dimeric complex ions containing oxygen or hydroxide bridges. 

The addition of water to green Mo(V) solutions in conceptrated hydrochloric add 
produces enhanced colour 0 ' 2 *^ and reduced paramagnetism. <4) Such behaviour is 
often characteristic of the formation of oxygen bridges between paramagnetic 
ions. (6 ' 6 » 7) Observation that the enhancement of the absorbance at the 450 m/i band 
maximum was proportional to the square of the Mo(V) concentration in 6 M hydro¬ 
chloric acid led the author to use this enhancement to study the dimerization hydrolysis 
of MoOC 1 5 2 “. (The spectrum of Mo(V) in 9-12 M hydrochloric add is virtually 
identical with the reflectance spectrum K fi MoOCI 5 . <8) ) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Mo(V) solutions were prepared by reduction with mercury of sodium molybdate dissolved in 
1 0 molar hydrochloric acid. Solutions had to be stored over mercury and under nitrogen to prevent 
air oxidation. A Beckman model D.U. spectrophotometer was used for all measurements. Cell 
spacers which reduced the light path to 1 mm were employed for solutions of high absorbancy. The 
cell compartment was thermostated at 25°C except during studies of temperature dependence of 
equilibria. 

Solutions of 0*1 molar Mo(V) (measured as if Mo(V) were monomeric) were diluted with previously 
standardized hydrochloric acid solutions. Equilibrium was established in the time required to make 
measurements. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The effect of changing concentration of hydrochloric add on the spectrum is 
illustrated in Fig. 1, As 12 molar acid is diluted the visible spectrum is enhanced 
without shifting wave lengths of maxima and minima in the absorbance curve. As 

W) C. F. Hbkey and V. W. Meloche, /. Amer . Chem. Soc. 62, 1819 (1940); 63, 964 (1941). 

,2) H. K. El-Shamy and A. M. El-Aggan, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 75,1187 (1953). 

(S1 C* KuxbOll-Jorgensen, Acta Chem . Scand. 11, 73 (1957). 

,4> L. Sacconi and R. Cini, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 4239 (1954). 

<fi ' J. D. Dunitz and L. E. Orgel, /, Chem . Soc. 2594 (1953). 

181 W. K. Wilmarth, H. Groff and S. T. Gustin, J. Amer. Chem. Soc . 78, 2683 (1956). 

,7) L. N. Mulay and P. W. Selwood, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 77, 2693 (1955). 

,8) H. Gray. Private communication (1961). 
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the add is diluted below 5-0 molar, the visible peaks disappear. Changes in the 
ultraviolet spectrum also occur, but the high absorbance made it necessary to study 
solutions containing concentrations of Mo(V) so low that dimerization in the range 
5-0-6-0 molar add was not significant. Fig. 2 shows the change of absorbance with 



Fra. 1.—Absorption spectra of Mo(V) in various concentrations of hydrochloric acid. 
t is the molar extinction coefficient for Mo(V) taken as monomer. [Mo(V)l *= 

0-005 M for measurements between 350 n yt and 900 mp. fMo(V)] = 10-* M for 
measurements from 220 m p to 350 mp. The numbers adjacent to the curves indicate 
the molarity of the hydrochloric acid. 

hydrochloric add concentration at the wavelengths of maximum absorbance, together 
with the change in paramagnetism observed by Sacconi and Cini. (4) The different 
patterns of change all occurring in the region of 5-0-6-0 molar acid is striking. The 
spectrum changes due to changing concentration of hydrochloric acid can be effected 
by changing either hydrogen ion or chloride ion concentrations independently. In 
6-0 molar hydrochloric acid the enhancement of the 450 m ft peak was observed to be 
directly proportional to the square of the Mo(V) concentration. This led to a postulate 
of a monomer-dimer equilibrium on the high acid side of the curves with peaks in 
Fig. 2. On the low acid side of the peaks, Beer’s law is obeyed, indicating that the 
extent of polymerization is not changed further. 

THEORY 

In order to obtain information about the dimer giving the enhanced visible 
spectrum it has been assumed that equilibrium between monomer and all dimeric 
forms exists or the high add side of enhancement curves, as follows: 

JTi £| Kg 

2 M ^ Dj Dg etc. 





Aspertrophotometricstudy 

where M is monomer and Dj, etc. are various dimeric species, and the iTs are 
equilibrium constants. . 

If [D] is the concentration of all dimeric forms, a dissociation constant It* 
[M]*/[D] should exist for any given concentration of hydrogen and chloride ions. It 
should now be possible to test the absorption spectrum for the existence of such 
equilibria. 



Fig. 2.— Effects of changing concentrations of hydrochloric acid on absorbance of 
Mo(V) solutions at 450 mu (/4); at 730 nyi (S); and at 310 ny* (O: and on the para* 
magnetic susceptibility (D). Concentrations of Mo(V) are 0-005 molar in curves A and 
B and light path 1-0 cm. In curve C, Mo(V) was 0-004 molar and the light path 1-0 mm. 
Curve D, taken from Reference 4, was determined by measurements on 0-426 molar 

Mo(V) solution. 

Definitions of terms 

A b = observed absorbance due to the dimer(s). 

«u = molar absorbance of the dimer(s). 

C = total Mo(V) concentration, measured as monomer. 

[M] = concentration of Mo(V) monomer. 

[D] = concentration of Mo(V) dimer(s). 

K = dissociation constant of dimer(s). 
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K = [M]*/[D] C - IM] + 2[D] A 0 = [D]« d 

Tc-^T 

(C — 2[D]) 1 L tp J (c d C-2^d)« 

[D] ^d/«d c d^d 

cj)C — 2<4j) — y/AftCftK 

*d _V^D*!^ 

~2~~C 2C 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


A plot of A v /C vs. ■\/(A T) )jC should give a straight line of slope —v/(*d^)/ 2 
and intercepts of « D /2 and \Z(e D /K). 

RESULTS 

The absorbance due to dimer (A) had to be obtained by successive approxima¬ 
tions from the data in Table 1. The molar absorbance of monomer obtained in 9-0 


Table 1.—Deviations from Beer’s law at 450 m,u in solutions of Mo(V) 


(Mo(V)) 

(m/1.) 

Absorbance 

Absorbance if MoOCl* 1 " 
were only species 

Medium 

00010 

0*070 

0*012 

5MHC1 

0*0028 

0*385 

0035 


0*0040 

0*785 

0*050 


0*0055 

1*297 

0*068 


00100 

3*03 

0*124 


0*0400 

25*80 

0*496 


0*00642 

0*450 

0080 

6MHC1 

0*0107 

0*975 

0*133 


0*0214 

3*12 

0*266 


0*0263 

4*48 

0*326 


0 00137 

0*392 

0*017 

0*5 M HO 

0*00274 

1*121 

0*034 

+ 

0*00411 

1*980 

0*051 

5*5 M HC10 4 

0*00549 

2*870 

0*068 


0*00823 

5*010 

0*102 



to 12*0 molar add is 12*4 at 450 m/i, while that of the dimer will be shown to be over 
2000. As a first approximation A D was found by subtracting 12*4 Cfrom the observed 
absorbance. Once f D had been estimated, K could also be estimated, A n could be 
improved by successive approximations of the term to be subtracted, only one further 
approximation ever being necessary. Tests of Equation (3) are shown by the plots in 
Fig. 3. Extrapolation of the results in 6*0 molar acid is not feasible, but two separate 
plots in different media give good straight lines with a common intercept representing 
c d / 2. This common intercept could be obtained only if there were a single dimeric 
spedes in equilibrium with monomer. It was thus possible to anchor the lines for the 
results in 6*0 molar acid on this intercept and evaluate equilibrium constants. Given 
this value of e D = 2200 (or 1100 per Mo atom in absorbing species) equilibrium 
constants could be obtained from the absorbance of Mo(V) solutions wherever 
enhancement was observed. Using the constants one can construct an absorption 
curve in the visible region for the dimer causing the enhancement. Results of these 
studies are found in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The calculated absorption curve for the dimer 
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Fig. 3.—A plot of the variables in Equation (3) at different concentrations of hydrogen 

and chloride ions. 

O 5*00 molar hydrochloric acid, abscissa foil scale. Left. 

6 00 molar hydrochloric acid, abscissa one-tenth scale. Right, 
x 5*05 molar hydrochloric acid, abscissa foil scale. Left. 

615 molar hydrochloric acid, abscissa on&:tenth scale. Right. 

^ 5*5 molar perchloric add, 0*5 molar hydrochloric add. 

Absdssa foil scale. 

Absorbance measured at 450 m/*. 


Table 2.— Effect of (H+) on monomer-dimer equilibrium 
CONSTANTS (25°Q 

Ion Strength = 6*0 
[Mo(V)] = 0*005 M as monomer 


A 

Ap 

K 

(m/1.) 

I! 

[LiCl] 

(m/1.) 

[fl/IH+l* x 10* 

0*268 

0*208 

0*241 

6*0 

0 

6*7 

0*304 

0*245 

0*207 

5*0 

1*0 

8*3 

0*402 

0*344 

0*142 

4*5 

1*5 

7*0 

0*548 

0*490 

0*093 

4*0 

2*0 

5*8 

0*702 

0*647 

0*006 

3*5 

2*5 

5*4 

0*810 

0*756 

0*055 

3*0 

3*0 

6*1 

1000 

0*950 

0*0397 

2*5 

3*5 

6*3 

1*441 

1*396 

0*0217 

2*0 

4*0 

5*4 
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Table 3.— Effect or (CJ-) on monomer-dimer bquiumium constants (25*0 

loo Strength ** 6-0 
[Mo(V)] *= O-OOS M as monomer. 


A 

Aj) 

K 

(m/1.) 

li 

[HOOJ 

(m/1.) 

wn/ta-p x io» 

0*266 

0*206 

0*241 

6*0 

oo 


0*257 

0*197 

0*24 

5*0 

1*0 


0-256 

0*196 

0*24 

4*0 

2*0 

15* 

0*288 

0*226 

0*23 

3*0 

3*0 

25* 

0*372 

0*314 

0*157 

2*0 

4*0 

39 

0*885 

0*830 

0*048 

10 

5*0 

46 

1*470 

1-435 

0-0216 

0*7 

5*3 

44 

2*110 

2*072 

0*0107 

0*55 

5*45 

37 

2*110 

2*072 

0*0107 

0*40 

5*6 

70t 


* Activity effects cause deviations. 

t More than one dimer present. /T/[C1~]' calculated as if dimer giving 
the enhancement and monomer were the only species. 


Table 4.—Variation of dimer-monomer dissociation constants with 

THE MOLAL ACTIVITY OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


K 


(m/I.) 

Molarity HC1 

Molality HC1 

0HCI 

Kla 4 

00243 

5*00 

5*60 

16*4 

3*4 x 10“’ 

0*035 

505 

5*67 

17*1 

4*2 x 10^ 

0*243 

6*00 

6*80 

28*9 

3*5 x 10- 7 

0*265 

6*00 

6*80 

28*9 

3*7 x 10 _r 

0*394 

6*15 

7*02 

31*6 

4*0 X 10- 7 


is given in Fig. 4. The dimer spectrum indicates a general breakdown of the structure 
of the spectrum during the enhancement. Maxima are still at the same wave lengths 
but are much less clearly defined. The general absorbance in the visible is reflected 
in the fact that if one adds water to green Mo(V) in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
or hydrogen chloride to brown Mo(V) in dilute acid the solution at first becomes 
opaque—dark brown or black—before changing finally to the high or low acid form. 
The opacity is undoubtedly due to the intermediate formation of the dimer under 
discussion. 

Effect of hydrogen and chloride ions on dimer dissociation. Because lithium ion 
fits into water structure so well it is feasible to substitute LiCl for HC1 even at an ion 
normality of 6-0. Dissociation constants for the dimer show a clear cut dependence 
on tiie square of the hydrogen ion concentration indicating two hydrogen ions are 
consumed when the dimer dissociates. The effect of chloride ion is not so easily 
determined. Substitution of perchloric acid for hydrochloric add at ion strength 6-0 
introduces activity effects which are difficult to assess quantitatively. Almost no 
change in the spectrum is observed in changing from 6*0 molar hydrochloric acid to 
3*0 molar hydrochloric and 3-0 molar perchloric adds. The activity of perchloric acid 
is consjdterably higher than that of hydrochloric acid in 6-0 molar concentration.*"' 
The i4jj||g& in activity of hydrogen ions and chloride ions caused by the added 
perchlb^ci^4apparently compensates for the decrease in chloride ion concentration. 

and R.-H. Stokes, Electrolyte Solutions, Appendix 8, 10, Table 9 p. 476. 
^London (1955). 
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A rough dependence 'of the dissociation constant on the square of the chloiide ion 
concentration over the rising portion of the curve {Table 3) phis the depe nde nce of 
the constant on,the fourth power of the molal activity of hydrochloric add (Table 4) 
leads to the conclusion that the chemical equation for the dissociation of the dimer is: 

Mo(V)—O—Mo(V) + 2H+ + 2C1- -* 2Mo(V)Cl + H,0 (4) 



Wove length^, try * 

Fig. 4.—Calculated absorption spectrum for the dimer giving enhanced absorbance in 
the visible region. Dotted portion indicates great uncertainty because calculations are 
based on differences which are comparable with the uncertainty of measurements. 
Upper curve is Mo(V) dimer. Lower curve is MoOCl**- monomer. 

Table 5.—Effect of temperature on the 

DISSOCIATION CONSTANT OF Mo(V) DIMER 

50 M HC1 
0 00372 M Mo(V) 


Temperature 

(°C) 

A 

K x 10* 
(m/1.) 

140 

1*048 

1*72 

15-5 

1026 

1-78 

19-5 

0*942 

2*07 

20*5 

0*923 

2*14 

23-2 

0*868 

2*38 

24*5 

0-848 

2*47 

25*0 

0*842 

2*50 

22-5 

0*875 

2*36 

16*6 

0*939 

1-93 

17*6 

0*962 

1*98 

20*7 

0*910 

2*18 

22*2 

0*882 

2*33 

23*3 

0*862 

2*41 

20*5 

0*935 

2*10 


Aff«6*0±0*2kcal. 
AS = 12 ± 2e.u. 


Temperature dependence of dimer dissociation. Table 5 shows the effect of tempera¬ 
ture on the monomer-dimer equilibrium. The reaction is endothermic with A H m 
= 6*0 ± 0*2 kcal per mole of dimer and AS a98 = 12 ± 2 entropy units. 
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Further hydrolysis of dimer. Dilution of 5 molar hydrochloric add causes a sharp 
decrease in the enhancement of the 450 mp peak and a shift of the peak to shorter 
wavelengths. The same behaviour is noted on the peak at 310 mp over the entire 
add concentration range. This represents the gradual substitution of water, hydroxyl 
ion, and/or oxide ion for chloride. The equilibria are many and overlap one another 
so that no effort has been made to sort them out. The strict adherence to Beer’s law 
for the dilute solutions of Mo(V) (10~* to 10 -4 molar) employed in observations at 
310 mp over the entire concentration range of acid suggests that dimerization may 
not occur appretiably in such dilute solutions, or if it does, dimers and monomers 
have identical ultraviolet absorption spectra. 

DISCUSSION 

Species of Mo(V). It seems certain that the species in concentrated acid is the 
MoOCl s *~ ion. Wardlaw has prepared green salts of this ion the appearance of 
which is very similar to the green solutions. If the dimer enhancing the spectrum of 
this ion is produced with the production of two chloride and two hydrogen ions as in 
the reverse of Equation (4) we have the choice of introducing one oxo- or two hydroxo- 
bridges between the Mo(V) atoms after removing one chloride from each. The choice 
of most likely structure for the dimer must be 


Cl 


Cl 


/ 


O 

/ 


Cl—Mo—O—Mo—Cl 


/ / I 

Cl Cl I 
Cl Cl 


Two hydroxo-bridges would raise the co-ordination number to seven which is unlikely. 
It is suggested that the oxygen bridge is substituted for one of the four equatorial 
chloride ions in MoOCl 5 2 ~ to destroy the symmetry without severely changing the 
crystal field. This would change the band associated with the d orbital in the plane of 
the chloride to an allowed band without changing the energy of the transition. It is 
also known that in oxy-anions such as VO* + very weak binding occurs trans to the 
metal oxygen bond, thus the trans position is the least likely point for a bridging 
oxygen to bind. 

Effect of dimerization on paramagnetism. The fact that oxygen bridge formation 
in other systems is accompanied by decrease in paramagnetism ' 5 6 ’ 7 * makes it tempting 
to correlate this work with the magnetic study of Sacconi and Cini. 4 However their 
work employed 0’5 M Mo(V) which had large and indeterminate effects on the 
concentrations of [H + ] and [Cl - ]. One cannot say if the dimer causing enhanced 
absorbance in the visible is paramagnetic or diamagnetic by comparing their data 
with that presented here. Electron paramagnetic resonance measurement at Columbia 
University have recently shown that the monomer, MoOC 1 6 2- , is not the only para¬ 
magnetic species. (8> Other paramagnetic species are present in maxim um concentra¬ 
tion where the dimer under discussion is also present in max im um concentration 
strongly indicating that [OC1 4 Mo—O—M 0 CI 4 O 4- ] is paramagnetic. It is evident 
that the hydrolysis and. aquation of MoOCl # *~ involves the production of a com¬ 
plicated sequence of dimers, the first of which is involved in this study. Undoubtedly 
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some of the compounds prepared by James and Wardlaw 110 ’ from dilute hydrochloric 
acid contained dimeric Mo(V) anions. For instance James and Wardlaw showed the 
compound Mo{OH) s Clspy first prepared by Sand and Burger <U) to be a pyridinium 
salt. A dimer structure such as 

Cl H Cl 

O O OH 

\ I / \ /' 

(H+py) a Mo Mo 

/ \ / \ 

HO O O 

Cl H Cl 

would be required to preserve co-ordination number six. 
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POLAROGRAPHY OF HEXAVALENT MOLYBDENUM 

IN HYDROCHLORIC ACID* — 

G. P. Haight, JR.f 

Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, Oxford; the^emistry Department <tf 
the University of Kansas 1 

C Received 5 March 1961; in revised form 12 December 1961) 

Abstract—Solutions containing hydrochloric acid in concentrations less than 1 -0 molar and molybdate 
ions in concentrations less than 10~ 4 molar give polarograms containing one or three waves. The 
single wave observed in 0*5-0 7 M hydrochloric acid and the middle wave of the three observed in 
more dilute add have reversible two electron characteristics. The half-wave potential of this wave is 
given by the equation: 

E* - —0*080 4 - 0*12 log (H + ) + 0*035 log (Ch) 
corresponding to the electrochemical equation: 

Mo(VI) 4- 4H+ + Q- + 2e — MoflV) 

Evidence that the chemically unstable Mo(IV) is the primary reduction product is discussed. 

This study was undertaken in an effort to explain the complete lack of correspondence 
between waves observed when molybdate at concentrations less than 1 Or* molar is 
polarographed in hydrochloric acid and waves reported by CARiurr (1) for solutions 
containing molybdate in concentrations greater than 10“® molar in the same add. 
Polarograms of 10 -4 molar molybdate solutions can be obtained only when the hydro¬ 
chloric add concentration is kept below 1*0 molar. At high acid concentrations the 
reduction potential for molybdate becomes more positive than the potential for the 
anodic dissolution of mercury. In the more concentrated solutions studies by Carr- 
itt ( 1) , waves are shifted to more negative potentials and multiple waves, maxima, and 
discontinuities very much complicate the observations. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Polarograms were made in a conventional manner using a Tinsley Recording Polarograph at 
Oxford University and a Sargent Model XXI Polarograph at the University of Kansas. Reagent 
grade chemicals were used without further purification. An H-cell was employed with one arm 
containing a saturated calomel electrode for reference. For accurate measurement of half-wave 
potentials an external potentiometer was used and readings obtained manually. Temperature of the 
cell was regulated at 30 and 25°C. 

OBSERVATIONS AND RESULTS 

Polarograms of 8*75 x 10"* molar Mo(VI) in 0*1 and 0*3 molar solutions of hydro¬ 
chloric acid are shown in Fig. 1. The single wave observed in 0*3 molar (and more 
concentrated) acid has reversible two-electron characteristics. An ill-defined early 
wave and a later wave both appear in the more dilute acid, the later wave correspond¬ 
ing to a wave observed when Mo(V) is polarographed in dilute hydrochloric acid. w 
Since no wave for Mo(V) is observed in 0*3 molar hydrochloric acid following the 
wave for Mo(VI), it is suggested that the product of reduction of Mo(VI) must be a 

* From a paper presented before the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 131st 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Miami, Florida, 1957. 

t Present address: Department of Chemistry, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

,l> D, Carritt, Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University (1947). 

(l> C. E. Worsham. Unpublished results. 
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Voltt v». S.C.E. 

Fig. 1.—Polarograms of 8*75 x 10~ B molar Mo(VI) in 0*3 molar HQ (upper curve) 
and in 01 molar HQ (lower curve). The lower curve has been lowered on the 
diagram to prevent interference, ml/* is 2*30 mglsec-i. T = 30°C. 



Fig. 2.—Polarogram of 8-75 x 10“ 5 molar Mo(VI) in 0*3 molar HCl (solid dots). 

Upper plateau continues until hydrogen ion is reduced. Slope of E vs. log i/(i d — i) 
plot is 0*030 (open circles). T ~ 30°C. 

lower oxidation state, presumably Mo(IV) in light of the two-electron character of 
the wave. Figure 2 shows the conventional log //(id — /) vs. E plot for this wave with 
a slope of 0-030. 

TO^ilope of 0-030 for the log //(/<j — /) vs. E plot is necessary but insufficient 
evidence for it* two electron reduction. The number of electrons taking part in the 

(l> Kolthoff and Lindane, Polarography, 2nd Ed., Interscience, New York (1952). 
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Tablc l.^kMAcnuBTica or the aNou wavs fas Mo(VI) in HCI 

<Mo(VD) - KHroabr*; 

» r J ■ » . . - . . 


<hcd */ 

mole/1. 

* 

u 

(Mo(VI>nift 

D 

(cm*/sec) 

25°C 30°C 

25°C 

0*3 

—0*161 

! 

a 

0*5 

—0*127 

413 443 

l*0 f x 10-* 

0*7 

-0*104 




* Diffusion currents for a given (Mo(VI)> concentration were the same within experimental error 
in all solutions showing only one wave for Mo(VI). D is given assuming a two electron reduction. 



Fig. 3.—Effect of changing concentrations of hydrogen ion and chloride ion on 
half-wave potential. 

X Log [H+] vs. Ei in 0-7 M -(HC1) + (NaCl)- 

O Log [H+] vs. £ t in 0-5 M -(HC1) + (NaCl)- 

• Log [H+] vs. Ei in 0-3 M -(Ha) + (NaCl)- 

A Log activity of HQ vs. E\. 

reduction is also a factor in the llkovic equation'*’ for the different current. To 
measure n the diffusion coefficient of the reducible species must be known. The 
results of Jander et al. w when corrected to 25°C suggests a diffusion coefficient, D, 
of 10 x 10-* cm*/sec for mononuclear molybdate and 5 x 10~* cm*/sec for poly¬ 
nuclear (presumably heptameric (# > #) ) species. The higher of the two diffusion coeffi¬ 
cients is consistent with a two-electron reduction, the lower is consistent with a three- 
electron reduction. Since polymerized molybdate gives stepwise polarographic waves 

141 G. Jander, K. F. Jahr and W. Heuckeshoven, Z. Anorg. Chem. 194,383 (1930). 

141 G. Schwarzenbach and J. Meier, J. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 8,302 (1938). 

V. Sasaki, L. G. Sillen and I. Lindquist, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9 , 93 (1939). 





in other media with diffusion coefficients of about 5 x 1(H cm*/sec, it will be assumed 
that the single wave here observed is due to a monomeric species undergoing reversible 
two-electron reduction. Furthermore Carjutt* 11 has found evidence for Mo(IV) as a 
product of constant potential electrolyses of molybdate solutions considerably more 
concentrated than those employed in this study. The characteristics of the reversible 
two-electron wave for the reduction of Mo(VI) in hydrochloric acid are summarized 
in Table 1. 

Effect of changing hydrochloric acid concentration on the half wave potential of the 
reversible wave. Fig. 3 shows the effect of variation of hydrogen ion and chloride ion 
concentrations on the half-wave potential. At three different values of ion strength a 
plot of log [H + ] vs. £j gives straight lines with slope of (M2 indicating that four 
hydrogen ions per molybdate ion participate in the reduction. It proved impossible to 
study chloride ion dependence at constant ion strength since all other common anions 
affect the polarographic behaviour of molybdate. For instance, perchlorate and 
nitrate are catalytically reduced, and sulphate completely alters the nature of the 
polarograms observed. The dotted line in Fig. 3 shows the effect of changing hydro¬ 
chloric acid activity on the half-wave potential. From the slope of this line and the 
dependence on hydrogen ion, the following equation for the reduction of molybdate 
is deduced. 

E i = -0-080 + 0-12 log [H+] + 0-035 log [Cl~] volts vs. S.C.E. 

This equation corresponds approximately to the electrochemical reaction 
Mo(VI) + 4H+ + Cl" + 2e-+ Mo(IV) 

Presumably one more chloride is attached to Mo(IV) than to Mo(VI) and either two 
oxygens or four hydroxide ions attached to Mo(VI) are converted to water. 

DISCUSSION 

The nature of Mo(VI) in dilute hydrochloric acid. The work of Jander, et al. H) 
indicates that polymolybdates depolymerize at acidities greater than 0-1 molar hydro¬ 
gen ion. Kinetic studies by Schwarzenbach and Meier <6) indicate that monomeric 
molybdate is diprotonated at acidities greater than millimolar [H + ], They suggest 
Mo(OH) e as the probable form of mononuclear molybdic acid and have evaluated 
K x K 2 for diprotonation of Mo0 4 *-. Sillen et al. w have studied the polymerization of 
molybdate from monomer to heptamer. Using the value of K t K % of Schwarzenbach 
and Meier <5) and the polymerization equilibrium constants of Sillen et al. w it is 
found that the equilbirium 

18H 2 0 + H 2 Mo 7 O m 4 ~ + 4H+«i 7 H„Mo0 8 

lies far to the right for 10-* M Mo(VI) in 0-5 M hydrochloric acid. It must be pointed 
out that Schwarzenbach and Meier’s data do not describe equilibrium conditions, 
but they do give information concerning equilibria between monomeric Mo(VI) 
species. The calculation does not take into account possible higher polymers suggested 
by the |pta of Sillen, Lindquist and Sasaki for acidities greater than millimolar [H + ]. 
It does%eem JjJcely that the formation of new species with different polarographic 
characteristics at Mo(VI) concentrations greater than millimolari 11 is brought about 
l fl f jfjo lymerization of monomeric Mo(VI) as its concentration increases. If this in- 
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terpretation is correct' the equation for the reversible two-electron polarographic wave 
becomes: 

Mo(OH) e + 4H+ + Cl" + 2e — Mo(OH) 2 (OH 1 ) a Cl + + H,0 

(A spectrophotometric study by Neumann and Cook' 17 ’ on chloro molybdate species 
merely indicates that less than two chloride ions are bound to each molybdate ion in 
0-5 molar hydrochloric acid). ,, 

Evidence for Mo(TV) as the primary reduction product. Since Mo(IV) is incapable 
of direct identification, supporting evidence for its formation is required, and other 
possible explanations for the reversible two-electron wave must be considered. The 
possibility that a’dimer of Mo(VI) is reversibly reduced to a dimer of Mo(V) is ruled 
out by the absence of a Mo(V) wave and by the failure of Sasaki et ai. m to find 
intermediate polymers between monomer and heptamer during acidification of 
solutions of Mo0 4 *-. 

Haight and Sager' 8 ’ have offered evidence that Mo(IV) is the catalytic species 
responsible for the molybdate catalysed reduction of perchlorate. This catalysis is 
observed in conjunction with the reversible two-electron wave**’ indicating that Mo(IV) 
must be produced during the reduction of Mo(VI) in the polarograms now in question. 

In conclusion it is interesting that the known pentavalent state of molybdenum is 
apparently bypassed in this electrochemical process. If one assumes that electrons are 
transferred one at a time the implication follows that monomeric Mo(V) is much more 
susceptible of reduction than the dimeric form normally found in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. This is confirmed in the recent observation that monomeric Mo(V) which is 
formed in hydrochloric acid of concentration greater than 8 molar' 10 ’ is reduced by 
stannous chloride, whereas the dimeric form present in dilute acid is not.' 11 ’ 

Acknowledgement —The author wishes to acknowledge with thanks the encouragement of Dr. M. 
N. H. Irving and financial assistance from the Rhodes Trust and the Office of Ordnance Research, 
U.S. Army. 
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Abstract—Kojic acid forms a stable chelate with Fe<lII) ion at 1:1 molar ratio in weakly acidic 
media, in the absence of enough ligand, Fe(HI)-kojate chelates tend to hydrolyse to an appreciable 
extent as a pH value of the solution goes up. At 1:1 molar ratio of ligand to metal ion four hydrolysed 
species; Fe(OH)A, Fe(OH) l A, {Fe(OH)A}, and {Fe(OH),A} t ; are formed. In comparison with 
the 1:1 chelate, hydrolytic tendency of the 2:1 chelate decreases, and FcCOHJAj and {Fe(OH)A t } 1 
are the only hydrolysed products. Furthermore, in the case where more than three moles of ligand 
per mole of metal ion are present, such hydrolysis reactions do not proceed to a significant extent 
and stable chelate species formed are FeA| and FeA s . All the measurements were carried out at 
/ = 25° and p = 0*10 M, and the corresponding equilibrium and stability constants were estimated. 

In the previous work, U) kojic acid as one of /3-diketones was found to form the metal 
chelates with Mg(II) and Mn(II) ions whose stabilities were nearly equal to the 
corresponding metal chelates of /3-diketones of the same acidity in aqueous media as 
far as available data are concerned. 

It has been known that Fe(III) chelates exhibit great tendency toward hydrolytic 
polymerization in aqueous media (2) when some of the co-ordinating sites of Fe^II) 
are not occupied with donor atoms of great chelating ability. In order to provide a 
comparison in hydrolytic tendencies between those chelates previously reported and 
the kojate chelates, potentiometric measurements were carried out at different molar 
ratios of ligand to metal ion. On the other hand, kojic add has been used as a metal 
indicator* 3 * for the chelatometric titration of Fe(III) ion because of its profound 
coloration with the metal ion in weakly addic media. However, studies on the 
Fe(III)-kojate system have not been conducted so far to obtain stability constants of 
such chelates. Thus, it is the purpose of the present work to clarify the interaction 
between Fe(III) ion and kojic acid and pursue the hydrolytic tendencies of partially 
chelated Fe(III) ion in aqueous media. 

* Contribution No. 20 from the Department of Organic Synthesis, Faculty of Engineering, 
Kyushu University. 

^ t Presented in part at the 14th Annual Meeting of the Chemical Society of Japan held in Tokyo, 
(l) Y. Murakami, Bull . Chem. Soc. Japan 35, 52 (1962). 

I8 * (a) C. F. Richard, R. L. Gustafson and A. E. Martell, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . 81, 1033 (1959); 
(b) R. L. Gustafson and A. E. Martell, Annual Progress Report from the Department of 
Chemistry, Clark University, U.S.A.E.C. AT(30-1) 1823, p. 21 (1960). 

(a) L. Sommer and Z. Kolaruc, Chem . Listy 50, 1323 (1956); Coll . Czech . Chem . Comm . 21, 1645 
(1956). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagents . Kojic acid was purchased from the Tokyo Kasei Kogyo Co., Ltd. and was purified by 
sublimation in vacua: ra,p. 156-156*6°; reported 154-156°***; 154°* 4 \ This purified material was 
used to prepare an aqueous stock solution which was standardized by potentiometric titration with 
•tankard base. 

Reagent grade FeCNOJi ^O was purchased from the Wako Pure Chemical Industries, Ltd and 
used to prepare stock solutions which were standardized by chelatometric titration*** with Variamin 
blue B (N^methoxyphenyl)-^-jAcnyJenediamine) as a metal indicator. 

Potentiometric measurements . An HRL Model P pH meter of the Horiba Instruments Inc., Kyoto 
equipped with extention glass and calomel electrodes was used to measure hydrogen ion concentration 
directly. Calibration of the pH meter was performed by the aid of acetic acid buffer as well as standard 
HC1 and NaOH. Measurements were carried out at 25 0 ± 01° in a jacketed titration cell fitted 
with a magnetic stirrer, nitrogen inlet and outlet tubes, microburet delivery tube and electrodes. All 
the titrating solutions whose ionic strength was maintained at approximately 0*10 M with KNO s , 
were kept under a nitrogen atmosphere throughout titrations. 

Spectrophotometric measurements. The method of continuous variations' 7 * was applied to the 
determination of the formula of the chelate formed in the lower pH region. Total concentration, 
T± 4* (where T A and T u represent total concentrations of kojate and metal species, respectively) 
was maintained constant at 1*28 x 10“* M and the mole fraction of kojate, TaI(T± 4- 7k), varied 
from 0 00 to 1 *00. Samples were allowed to equilibrate for five days and optical density measurements 
were performed with a Hitachi EPS-2 type recording spectrophotometer. Hydrogen ion concentration 
and ionic strength of sample solutions were adjusted at 0*1097 N with HNO s . The increase in optical 
density caused by chelate formation was determined at several wavelengths in accordance with the 
equation: 

6D-/I>~/(e i r K +e 1 r A ) (1) 

where e t = extinction coefficient of Fe(III) 

* a «* extinction coefficient of kojic acid. 

D = optical density measured 
/ — length of light path 

The stability constant of a 1:1 Fe(IU)-kojate chelate which fdrmed in the low pH region was 
estimated spectrophotometricaJly with the same recording spectrophotometer. pH value of the 
solution was adjusted at appropriate value with HNO* and also the ionic strength was maintained 
at approximately 010 M in nitrate concentration. Temperature range of the sample solutions lay 
between 14*0° and 16*0°. The amount of the red chelate formed in such low pH region where any 
other side reaction may be reasonably neglected, was estimated. 

MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT 

In the iron(III) chelate systems which contain equimolar concentrations of ligand 
and metal ion, five species may be considered to exist: a normal aquo chelate, FeA a+ ; 
a monohydroxo species, Fe(OH)A + ; a dihydroxo species, Fe(OH) 2 A; a monohydroxo 
dimer, {Fe(OH)A} 2 a +; and a dihydroxo dimer, {Fe(OH) a A} s . The solution equilibria 
may be expressed in terms of the equations: 


HA^H+ + A~ 

_[H+][A-] 

D [HA] 

(2) 

Fe*+ + HA FeA 2 + + H+ 

[FeA a+ ][H + ] 

1 [Fe* + ][HA] 

(3) 

FeA*+ + H a O ^ Fe(OH)A+ + H+ 

„ [Fe(OH)A+][H+] 

*M(OH>A [FeA , +1 

(4) 


«*> B. E. Bryant and W. C. Ferneuus, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 5351 (1954). 

(l> F. Challenger, T. Klein and T. K. Walker, J. Chem . Soc. 1498 (1929). 

(I1 K. Ueno, Chelatometric titration (in Japanese) p. 259. Nankodo, Tokyo (1960). 

<w (a) P. Job, Ann. Chem . II, 97 (1936); (b) W. C. Vosburgh and G. R. Cooper, /. Amer. Chem. 
Soc. 63,437 (1941). 
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[Fe(OH)A,*+ltH+] 1 


2 FeA ,+ + ,2H,0 ^ {Fe(OH)A}, ,+ + 2H+ 

FeA 2 * + 2H^O' 5 ^ Fe(OH)jA + 2H + Am( 0 H),a 


2 FeA l+ + 4H*0 ^ {F^OH)^}, + 4H+ %o Vl i), = f (7) 


; 

IFeCOHJbAIW+l* * 

[FeA*+] 

_ [( Fe (OH)tA} l ][H + ] i 

[FeX 2 *] 2 


;.V ;-!$ 


The amount and distributing ratio of the various chelate species formed under varying 
conditions of pH and total concentrations of Fe(III) and kojate may be calculated 
from the above equilibrium relationships which are to be discussed in rite forthcoming 


Since chelate forming reaction whose equilibrium is expressed by equation (3) was. 
completed before hydrolytic reactions proceeded to an appreciable extent, stoicheio- 
metric relationships corresponding to those equilibrium relations shown above may 
be represented as follows: 


T k = T m = [FeA 2+ ] + [Fe(OH)A+] +[Fe(OH) 2 A] 

+ 2[{Fe(OH)A} 2 2+ ] + 2[{Fe(OH) I A} 1 ] (S) 
[H+] + r 0H = [FeA 2+ ] + 2[Fe(OH)A + ] 


+ 3[Fe(OH) 2 A] + 4[{Fe(OH)A} 2 2 +] + 6 [{Fe(OH),A} 2 ] (9) 


It is quite reasonable to assume that the reactions yielding dihydroxo, Fe(OH) t A, 
and dimeric dihydroxo species, {Fe(OH)jA} a proceed through those yielding mono- 
hydroxo, Fe(OH)A, and dimeric monohydro^o species, {Fe(OH)A} 2 . Thus, contribu¬ 
tion of equations ( 6 ) and (7) is not significant and may be neglected in the pH region 
of adequately low values. Combination of equilibrium relations (4), (5) and stoicheio- 
metric relationships ( 8 ) and (9) results in the following equations: 


[FeA 2+ ] = (2 - m) T u - [H+] (10) 


[H+] -t-(m - 1 )T m [FeA a +] 

[FeA 2 + ]/[H + ] ^m(oe)a + aa {M (oh)A}, jjj+j 


(H) 


where m represents moles of base added per mole of total metal species present in 
solution. Therefore, if hydrolysis reactions represented by equations (4) and (5) occur, 
a straight line is to be obtained when [H + ] + (m — l)r M /([FeA 2 + ]/[H + ]} is plotted 
against [FeA 2 + ]/[H + ], the slope of which is equal to 2 AT (U( oh)A} and the intercept at 
[FeA 2 +]/[H+] = 0 is equal to A M( 0 h>a- 

When the pH value of the solution climbs up higher, further hydrolysis reactions 
which yield dihydroxo species come into play and equilibrium relationships ( 6 ) and 

(7) should be taken into consideration. K mo h >a and ^ (M <oh)a>, being obtained in 
accordance with equation 11 in the preceding pH region, K. M(0 h>,a and A(U( 0 H) a A} t 
may be evaluated by the combination of equilibrium relations (4)-(7) and equations 

( 8 ) and (9) which gives the relationships shown below: 


2 a 


(12) 
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where 


and 


where 


[H+J* 


+ [H+] ’ 


R = K) 


M(OH),A 


+ 2tf. 


{U(OH),A) t ' 


c = (3 - m)T u - [H+] 

[FeA*+] 

[H + ] a 


(13) 


^ = ^eX^ J ~ ~ ^m(oh)a[H + ] — 2A( M (oh)aj 1 [F6A ,+ ] 

Equation (13) means that R may be plotted as a linear function of [FeA* + ]/[H + ]* and 
the slope is equal to 2^ {M ( 0 h).a)« while the intercept at [FeA 2+ ]/[H + ] a = 0 is equal to 

• ^M(OH),A- 

In the presence of enough ligand co-ordinating tendency of metal species seems to 
be much greater than hydrolytic tendencies. Thus, all the hydrolytic reactions 
mentioned above for the 1:1 chelate system may be neglected in the presence of more 
than three moles of ligand per mole of metal ion when a proper range of pH value is 
selected. In this instance following two reactions may proceed simultaneously: 

[FeA 2 + ][H + ] 


FeA 2+ + HA ^ FeAa+ + H+ K 2 ' = 


FeA 2 + + HA ^ FeA 3 + H+ 


[FeA a+ ][HA] 

[FeA 3 ][H + ] 

3 [FeVHHA] 


(14) 


(15) 


In a similar manner described in the preceding paper (1> following equations may be 
derived from equations (14) and (15) as well as the corresponding stoicheiometric 
relations which make the evaluation of Kt and K % possible. 

[HA] = T A - {T oh + IH+]} 


1 


where 


(F- 1)[HA]/[H + ] 


= K 2 '+K 2 , K 3 


, (2F— I) [HA] 
(F-1)[H+] 


(16) 

(17) 


F = 


■ M 


r A - r M - [HA] 
Equation (17) indicates the linear relationship between 


1 


and 


(2F-1) [HA] 


(F— 1) [HA]/[H+] (F — 1) [H + ] 

values may be estimated from the intercept at 

(2F— 1) [HA] 


and K 2 ', K 2 ' K 3 ' 


(F-l) [H + ] 


= 0 


and the slope of the straight line, respectively. Equilibrium constants; K a , K t ' and 
K a ‘; may be converted into the corresponding stability constants; K lt K 2 and K a ; as 
follows: v 

= A'lKo, ** = K a 'IK D ; K a = K 3 'IK D . 
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' ‘ RESULTS AND DISCUSSION '• 

1:1 Chelate. Doric reddish colour observed when both iron(III) and kojicacid 
solutioiis were ,mixed at arbitrary molar ratio in die lower pH region indicates the V 
formation of stable Fe(m)-kojate chelate species. The colour was found to be moSt 
deep in the pH range between 2*0 and 3*0 and diminished slightly as a pH value 
deviated from this range. The method of continuous variations was employed to 
determine the composition of the Fe(lII)-kojate qhelate formed in such, a low pH 
region. To avoid any appreciable hydrolysis reaction of metal ion and metal chelate 



Fig. 1 . —Method of continuous variations applied to the Fe(in>-kojate system at a 
hydrogen ion concentration of 01097 N in HNO t . T u + T±= 1-28 x 10 - * M. 
Numbers refer to wavelengths measured in m^. 

species, a pH value of the sample solution was maintained at 0*960. Maximum 
increase in optical density in accordance with equation (1) was observed for solutions 
containing equivalent amounts of ligand and metal ion at all wavelengths studied as 
shown in Fig. 1, indicating the presence of a 1:1 chelate. 

Analysis of the titration data shown in Fig. 2 for 1:1 ratio of ligand to metal ion 
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Fio. 2.—Potentiometric titration ofl: 1 Fe(III>-kojatc chelate system at concentrations: 
A,5-53 x 10" M; B,H0 x 10" M; C.2-21 X 10" M; D.4-42 x 10" M. t = 25°; 
ft = 0*10 (KNO|); m ** moles of base added per gramme-ion of metal present. 


Table 1.—Equilibrium constants for the interaction of Fe(lII) ion with various ligands 


Ligand log 

log K, log K, plt)l(OH(A 

P*{M(OH)A>, 

P*M(OH) t A ptf{M(OH) a A} a 

Ref. 

Koiic acid 
8-Quinolinol- 

8*78 

7*53 3*16 

3*92 

7*40 9*92 


5-sulphonate* 11*6 

11*2 

— 3*06 

— 

7*00 — 

2a 

NTA* — 

— 

— 4*08 

— 

11*85 — 

8 

NTAc — 

— 

— 5*0 

6*0 

— — 

2b 

EDTA b — 

— 

— 7*52 

— 

16*96 — 

9 

EDTA C — 

— 

— 7*58 

12*21 

— — 

2b 

CDTA c — 

— 

— 9*32 

17*62 

— — 

2b 

HEDTAc - 

— 

— 4*11 

5*84 

12*80 — 

2b 


w/t «= 0*10 M; / «= 25°. 

= t = 20° 

'*>/» = 1-0; t = 25“ 
mu accuracy, ± 013; / = 14 ~ 

Dissociation constant (JCd) of kojic acid determined in the present work: p Kd = 7-68. 

over a eight fold concentration range demands that the 1:1 chelate is already com¬ 
pletely formed even at a m value of as low as — 2-7. The correct value of molar 
extinction coefficient of the 1:1 chelate is needed to evaluate its stability constant. 
Visible absorption spectra of the solutions containing equimolar amount of ligand 
and metal ion do not change their shapes and their absorption maximum at 500 raft 
in the pH range up to at least those corresponding to a m value of -2-7. This 
phenomenon can be said with assurance in the concentration range below those shown 
f in Fig. 2. In addition to this fact, the absorption maximum is shifted toward lower 

"> O. Schwarzenbach and 1 Heller, Helo. Chim. Acta 34, 1889 (1951). 

1,1 O. Schwarzenbach and J. Heller, Helv. Chim. Acta 34,576 (1951). 
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V vavde#gth at i*» = 0 possibly due to hydrolysis of the chelate. Thus the extinction 
coeffident of the 1:1 chelate is established from the spectrum of the solution which' J 
contains equanolar amount of ligand and metal ion and whose m value is —2*7. The 
estimated K x valhe is shown in Table 1. 

A .family of titration curves provide information about the hydrolytic behaviour 
of the 1:1 Fe(IIl)-kojate chelate. Titrating solutions reached their equilibria 
immediately below m = 1*0 while it took some time to reach them abbye m = 1*0 
and reddish precipitates tended to appear beyond inflection region around 
m = 3*0. Under the assumption that reactions (4) and (5) took place in the region 



0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.6 1.0 1.2 

[FeA*V(Hl 


Fig. 3.—Graphical evaluation of the equilibrium constants for hydrolysis reactions 
of the 1:1 Fe(IlI)-kojate chelate forming monohydroxo species at 25° in accordance 
with equation(ll). Total concentration of metal species; o. 4*42 x 10~* M; 
», 2-21 x 10"*M; C, MO x 10-*M; •, 5-53 x 10~*M. 


between m — 0 and 1*0, equation (11) was employed and data were plotted as shown 
in Fig. 3. In spite of scattering of the data for the lower concentrations, satisfactory 


hydrolysis constants JC M(0H)A and A {M(0H)A)i ma y be obtained from the straight line. 
This result indicates that reactions yielding monohydroxo and binuclear monohydroxo 
chelate species are taking place predominantly in this region. The distinctive inflection 


region around m — 3*0 suggests that not only monohydroxo-forming reactions but 


also dihydroxo-forming reactions occur in the region lying before the inflection region. 
Thus, the assumption was made that all the four hydrolysis reactions represented by 
equilibrium relationships (4), (5), (6) and (7) were proceeding simultaneously beyond 


m values of 1*0 and titration data corresponding to m values between 1*0 and 2*2 


were taken for the evaluation of equilibrium constants. Equation (13) was employed 
for this purpose and reasonably good linear relationship (Fig. 4) approves the above 


assumption. The evaluated equilibrium constants are summarized in Table 1. 

Fe(III) chelates with bidentate ligands such as kojic acid and 8-quinolinol-S- 
sulphonate show approximately the same magnitude of hydrolytic tendencies between 
them, which are greater than those of the chelates with polydentate ligand such as 
NTA(nitrilotriacetic add), EDTA(ethylenediaminetetraacetic add), CDTA(trans-l,2- 
diaminocyclohexanetetraacetic add), and HEDTA(N-hydroxyethylethylenediaminetri- 
acetic add). This is quite a self-evident matter according to the following reasons: 




(2) A ligand part of a metal chelate interfers with the approaching hydroxide ion. 
Thus, when a metal ion is well enclosed with a polydentate ligand molecule, significant 
steric hindrance seems to occur against coming hydroxide ion due to exposed ligand 
part. 

(3) Acidic property of a central metal ion decreases as number of the co-ordination 
sites with negatively charged donor groups increases. 

Stepwise hydrolysis reactions of the 1:1 Fe(III)-kojate chelate are shown in Chart 1. 


0H 2 

^°'y Q 'k^' 0Hz 

HjO 


0H 2 

-^°‘|'OH 2 


H2O 
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oh 2h oh 2 
' 0^ | 

H0 H H20 

Chart ].—Stepwise hydrolysis reactions of the 1:1 Fe(III>-kojate chelate. 

2:1 Chelate. A titration curve for 2:1 molar ratio of ligand to metal ion is shown 
in Fig. 5. A steep inflection at m = 3*0 suggests that the chelate forming reactions 
and hydrolysis reactions shown in Chart 2 are occurring in the preceding buffer region. 





Fig. 5.—Potentiometric titration of Fe(ni)-kojate chelate system at total kojate 
concentration of 2*21 x 10~* M, with these molar ratios of ligand to metal ion: A, 
1:1; B, 2:1; C, 3:1; D, 4:1; m » moles of base added per gramme-ion of metal 
present; (a = 010 M(KNO»); t = 25°. 


( 
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Fig. 6.— Graphical evaluation of 
the formation constants for the 
1:2 and 1:3 Fe(ni)-kojate chel¬ 
ates in connection with equation 
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Chart 2.— Stepwise hydrolysis reactions of the 1.2 Fe(III)-kojate chelate. 


3:1 Chelate. Titration curves for more than three moles of ligand per mole of 
metal ion show steep inflection at m = 3-0, suggesting that the 3:1 Fe(III)-kojate 
chelate is formed without any significant contribution of hydrolysis reactions in the 
buffer region preceding to the inflection range. In addition, the titration data approve 
that the co-ordination number of Fe(III) is and not more than six. Stability constants 
for the 2:1 and 3:1 chelates were estimated by the aid of equation (17) and plotting 
the data as shown in Fig. 6. These constants thus determined are summarized in 
Table 1. Oxygen atom is generally said to be profound donor atom toward ironQH) 
ion. This is approved in the case of Fe(III)-kojate chelates and kojic acid is an 
excellent chelating agent for iron(III) ion. 

Beyond the inflection region at m — 3-0 the pH value of the solution did not reach 
equilibrium in a short period of time and precipitates started to appear. This precipita¬ 
tion is possibly due to either disproportionation reaction or further hydrolysis 
reaction, both of which yield hydrolysed species of Fe(IHVkojate chelates. 

Acknowledgment —The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Ministry of Education for the 
Scientific Research Grant which supported this work in part. 
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the Determination of ion associaHon* 

CONSTANTS FROM CATION EXCHANGE 
MEASUREMENTS—I 

THE CADMIUM CHLORIDE AND CADMIUM BROMIDE SYSTEMS 
0. D. Bonner, H. DoLYNiuKf, C. F. Jordan? and G. B. Hanson 

Chemistry Dept. University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 

(Received 5 December 1961; in revised form 23 January 1962) 

Abstract —Studies of ion association reactions involving cadmium bromide and cadmium chloride 
have been made using cation exchange equilibrium measurements over the temperature range 0-98°. 
The cadmium chloride ion pair formation constants increase with temperature over the entire 
temperature range while those of cadmium broipide initially decrease and then increase at tempera* 
tures above about 60°. This results in a change in sign of the value of AJJ° for the bromide ion associa¬ 
tion constant as the temperature is increased. Values of both the formation constants and enthalpies 
of formation for those ions agree with those found in the literature at 25 s . 

Many measurements of ion association constants have been made in both aqueous 
and non-aqueous media. Nancollas has recently treated the thermodynamics of ion 
association in aqueous solutions. (1) Among the most interesting results reported have 
been those for the ion pairs CdCl + and CdBr+ since near room temperature CdCl + 
becomes more stable and CdBr+ becomes less stable as the temperature is elevated. 
Austin et al. have made a critical survey of measurements on the CdCl + system and 
have contributed further data on the CdBr+ system. (8) Ion association constants cal¬ 
culated for the reaction 

M*+ + X- = MX+ (1) 

are reported to 91 ± 5 for CdCl + and 142 ± 7 for CdBr+. The value for CdCl + was 
calculated from e.m.f. measurements, <S) although consideration was given to conduc- 
tance (4> and potentiometric titration' 8 81 data. - The value for CdBr+ was that calculated 
from spectrophotometric data by the authors. Values of A H° calculated for the above 
reactions are reported to be 980 ± 200 for the formation of CdCl + and —320 ± 100 
for the formation of CdBr+. These values were calculated from the measurements of 
heats of dilution by Robinson and Wallace.' 7 * 

* This research programme in the field of Ion Exchange Equilibria is supported by a contract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

t National Science Foundation Summer Participant. 

? National Science Foundation Undergraduate Research Participant. 

1,1 G. H. Nancollas, Chem. Soc. Quart. Rev. 14,402 (1960). 

111 J. M. Austin, R. A. Matheson, and R. N. Parton, Some Thermodynamic Properties of Solutions 
of Salts of Bivalent Metals in The Structure of Electrolyte Solutions (Edited by J. Hamer) J. Wiley, 
New York (1959). 

H. S. Harned and M. W. Fitzgerald, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 58,2624 (1936). 

1,1 E. C. Riohellato and C. W. Davies, Trans. Faraday Soc. 151, 2029 (1931). 

H. L. Riley and V. Gallafent, J. Chem. Soc. 2029 (1931). 
w C. E. Vandbrzbe and H. J. Dawson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 5659 (1933). 

1,1 A. L. Robinson and W. E. Wallace Chem. Revs. 30, 1195 (1942). 
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■ Jon association constants from cation exchange equilibria 

Kraus and co-workcrs (8) have estimated ion pair (or complex) formation constants 
for many systems using anion-exchange data. These studies involved the use of mixed 
electrolyte solutions containing a sufficiently high concentration of the complexing 
anion to form an anionic complex of the type MX,'". If, however, the investigation 
of a cationic complex of the type MX + is desired, one may use a cation-exchanger and 
somewhat more dilute solutions noting the effect of the variation of the anion (co-ion) 
on the exchanger-solution equilibrium. 

The exchange of calcium ion for cadmium ion by an ion exchanger may be repre¬ 
sented by the equation 

Ca*+ + CdRes = Cd*+ + CaRes (2) 

The equilibrium quotient for this exchange would be 



where c represents concentration in moles per litre and X represents mole fraction. In 
dilute solutions, where the ionic strength principle might be expected to apply, this 
quotient is a function of the resin loading and ionic strength only and is independent of 



2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 


l/T x I0 J 

Fio. 1.—Ion association constants at various temperatures 
A, CdCl, = + 1100 cal; B. CdBr, A/T„o = -770 cal. 


the co-ion used. Any apparent deviations from constancy may be attributed to ion 
association in the aqueous solution since the virtual exclusion of the co-ion from the 
resin phase makes the possibility of ion association in the resin almost negligible. 
The calculation of ion association constants 



(4) 


corresponding to the reaction shown in equation (1) may be performed using ion ex¬ 
change data from experiments involving salts containing the anion in question and 

(#) Kraus and co-workers have published many results of studies of a metal complexes. A summary of 
much of their Work appears in K. A. Kraus and F. Nelson, Anion Exchange Studies of Metal 
Complexes, in The Structure of Electrolyte Solutions (Edited by W. J. Hamer). J. Wiley* New 
York (1959). 
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comparing these data with those where a non-associating anion such as perchlorate is 
used. Forexasnple, at a resin loading corresponding to equal amounts of calcium and 
cadmium ion (Ao» — X c & — 0*5), the equilibrium quotient, k, is equal to the experi¬ 


mentally determined solution concentration ratio 



total, when perchlorates are 


used. When the experiment is repeated using chloride salts, the concentration of 
calcium ion is still equal to the experimentally determined total calcium concentration 
but the total cadmium concentration is now equal to the cadmium ion concentration 
plus the amount of CdCl + ion which is formed. The apparent equilibrium quotient, 

k obl , for this exchange is still equal to the ratio (jp-j) total. The actual 01*+ ion 


concentration is then calculated to be the product of the total cadmium concentration 
and the quotient of the observed equilibrium quotients for the exchanges using solutions 
of chloride and perchlorate salts. The concentration of CdCl+is the difference between 
the total cadmium concentration and the calculated concentration of Cd ,+ ion. 

Experimental ‘Approximately 0-5 g of 8 % DVB ion exchange resin which had been 
previously converted to either the calcium of cadmium form was placed along with 
100 ml of a solution 0-033M in calcium and cadmium perchlorate in a jacketed flask 
equipped with a stirrer. The ratio of the concentration of calcium to cadmium in the 
0-033M metal perchlorate solution was adjusted so as to yield the desired resin loading 
at equilibrium. A liquid having the desired boiling point was refluxed through the 
jacket of the equilibrium vessel maintaining a constant temperature. Convenient 
liquids with their boiling points are cyclopentane, 50°; carbon tetrachloride, 77*5°; 
n-heptane, 98°. The same apparatus was used at lower temperatures by circulation of 
water through the jacket or by packing it with ice. 

After equilibrium was attained (2-4 hr), the phases were separated by withdrawing 
the liquid phase through a glass frit (while maintaining the apparatus at the tempera¬ 
ture of the experiment. The resin phase was then washed with distilled water and 
eluted with 2 molar KC1 solution. The eluate as well as the equilibrium solution were 
analysed for both calcium and cadmium concentration by compleximetric titration 
with a standard solution of the disodium salt of ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid 
(EDTA). Both calcium and cadmium are complexed in alkaline solution while only 
cadmium is complexed in acidic solutions. 

Results. Ion association constants and enthalpies of association may be calculated 
at various temperatures since ion exchange equilibrium measurements are easily made 
at temperatures other than room temperature. The results of ion exchange experi¬ 
ments at five temperatures are reported in Table 1. Although equilibrium quotients 
were measured at several resin loadings, those measured at equal calcium and cadmium 
loading were felt to be most accurate and values at this point were taken from smoothed 
plots and used in the calculations. Uncorrected ion association constants, K\ were 
calculated from the raw data. Activity coefficient corrections which were applied at 
25° in order to calculate values of K for comparison with values reported by Austin et 
al are those reported by Klotz ( b> . No attempt was made to correct the experimental 
constants at other temperatures because of the unavailability of activity coefficient 
data. The raw data were used directly in the calculation of enthalpy values since the 
activity coefficient corrections at each temperature would be largely compensatory. 


1,1 !• M. Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics, p. 332. Prentice-Hall, New York (1950). 
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Although no calculations were attempted, the data for the nitrate salts indicate agree- 
meat with the reported value of 2*5 for the ion pair formation constant for Cd NO,- 
The ion association constants as calculated from ion exchange measurements at 25° 
are in sa tisfac tory agreement with those reported by Austin and co-workers. The 
value of AH'" at 25° for the formation of CdCI + , as calculated from ion exchange ex¬ 
periments by means of the vant Hoff equation, is in agreement within the limits of 


Table 1.—Calculation of ion association constants for cadmium salts 


Temperature 

Counter-ion 

lon-exchange 
equilibrium 
quotient at 
- 0*5 

Ion association constants 

K f 

K 

0° 

cio t - 

2*46 




no,- 

2*50 




ci- 

6*50 

34 



Br- 

10-20 

72 


25° 

cio 4 - 

1-97 




NO,- 

200 




Cl- 

5-95 

42 

95 


Br- 

7-50 

61 

133 

50° 

ao 4 - 

1-74 




NO a - 

1*75 




a- 

5*65 

48 



Br- 

6-40 

58 


77° 

ao 4 - 

1*60 




a- 

5-60 

54 
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reliability of the method (± 10 per cent), with that reported by Austin. The value for 
CdBr+ is somewhat more negative than that reported by Austin. It is believed, how¬ 
ever, that this value is probably somewhat more reliable than that calculated from 
heats of dilution. It is of interest to note that although the values of A H° for the ion 
association reactions involving the chloride and bromide ions have opposite signs at 
lower temperatures, they are both positive at higher temperatures. 
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Abstract— Thermodynamic data have been evaluated for the two paths through which exchange 
takes place in the cobaltous-cobaltic aquo system in perchloric acid. For the acid-independent path 
A H* and AS* have been found to be 12-6 ± 0*5 kcat mole~\ and —14 ± 2 e.u. respectively, while 
the values for the acid-dependent path were 11-6 ± 2-5 iccal mole -1 and — 7 ± 5 e.u. The tempera¬ 
ture was varied from 0 to 20°C while the ionic strength was maintained at 1*0 throughout. 

In a previous paper, a) the authors have reported the results of a study of the exchange 
in the Co(II)aq-Co(III)aq system at 0°C. The exchange was found to proceed via two 
paths: (A) an acid independent path and (B) an acid dependent one. In this paper an 
attempt has been made to evaluate some of the thermodynamic quantities for these two 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experimental details were the same as those described previously/ 11 The ionic strength (ji) 
was maintained at 1*0 using sodium perchlorate while the perchloric acid concentration was varied 
from 0-3F to 10F. The desired temperatures were maintained constant within ±0'2°C with water in 
Dewar flasks. At the concentrations of acid used, the decomposition of Co(III) was negligible during 
the experiment (~1 hr). Since the concentrations of the reactants were small, Co l+ and [Co(NH,) # ] ,+ 
were added as carriers (^3 x 10~*F) during the chemical separation. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The plots of the velocity constant k against 1/[H]+ (where [H + ] is the hydrogen ion 
concentration) at /a = 1 at different temperatures are given in Fig. 1. The accuracy of 
the values of k is ±5 per cent. From the slopes of the straight lines and the intercepts 
were obtained the constants k 2 and k x K h in the relation 


k = k 2 + 




(where K h is the hydrolysis constant), and these are given in Table 1. 


0) 


Table 1.—The intercepts (a) and slopes (b) obtained from fig. 1 


Temperature (°C) 

0.0 ± 0-2 

70 ± 02 

14*0 ± 0*2 

20 0 ± 0-2 

a — k^F^Hnhr 1 ) 

29 ±2 

50 ±3 

90 ± 6 

150 ± 12 

b = A^min- 1 ) 

13 ±2 

37 ± 3 

85 ± 6 

205 ± 12 


Plots of log a and log b versus 1 jT are shown in Fig. 2, from which the values of 
activation energy have been calculated. A consideration of Table 1 shows that even 
at (H+) = 1*0 E, the contribution of the acid-dependent path to the overall k is 

111 J. Shankar and B. C. de Souza, /. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 24 , 187 (1962). 
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..ppreeiabto (~30 per bent at 0°C). As such the overall E value of 16 kcal obtained by 
us and that of 13-2 kc&l obtained by Hunt and Bonner* ,) are not of mtich significance. 
In the present yorlc the linear Arrhenius plots (Fig. 2) show that the activation 
energies are constant over the range of temperatures studied. The value of the 
activitation energy for the acid-independent path, is obtained directly from the {dot A 
,,f pig. 2 as 13*2 ± 0*5 kcal mole -1 , from which AH* can be calculated as 12*6 ± 0*5 
kcal mote -1 and AS*, as —14 ± 2e.u. The valup of 21-6 ± 0-6 kcal' mole -1 and 
-r 18 ± 2 e.u. for the acid-dependent path include AH and AS for the hydrolysis of 
Co 3 + ion. A knowledge of these is thus necessary to evaluate the true activation 
energy and entropy for the acid-dependent path. 

Sutcliffe and Weber 181 have reported values of 10 ± 2 kcal mole -1 and 25 ± 7 e.u. 
for A H and AS in the hydrolysis reaction, but in a later paper (4) they consider that the 
values may be in error due to interference by dimer formation in the spectrophotometric 
measurements on which the above results are based. A survey of the literature* 5-10 ' 
shows that among metallic ions the hydrolysis of which has been studied, AH for the 
reaction M B+ + H s O % MOH <n-1,+ + H + lies close to 10 kcal mole -1 , especially for 
those elements which in size and charge resemble Co 5f aq. Furthermore, using the 
emperical equation of Cobble 111 ' AS 0 for the reaction Co 5 *- aq + H a O ^ CoOH 5 *- -f 
H + is calculated as 25 ± 5 e.u., suggesting that the values of AH and A S reported by 
Sutcliffe and Weber**' may not be greatly in error. 

Using these values AH* and AS* for the acid-dependent path become 11*6 ± 2*5 
kcal mole -1 and — 7 ± 5 e.u. respectively. 

The difference in values of E a for the acid-independent paths in the systems 
Co(II)aq-Co(IIl)aq and Fe(H)aq-Fe(III)aq is ^ kcal mole -1 . It is interesting to 
note that a similar energy value was proposed by Friedman* 12 ’ et al. for the preliminary 
conversion of the de* configuration of Co 54- at} to one of de* dy *, the latter facilitating 
isotopic exchange. The corresponding rearrangement energy in the system 
Fe(III) 2+,3+ aq would appear to be negligible. 

Stranks* 18 ’ and coworkers, who have studied the variation in the exchange rate 
in aqueous' solution between a series of redox pairs of the formula CofNH^g n 
(H a O)j| + ’ 2+ , where n varies from 1 to 6, find that when n is varied from 1 to 3, the 
activation energy for the exchange remains almost constant at 13*5 kcal, white the 
entropy becomes steadily less negative with the introduction of each OH group (the 
exchange proceeds through the hydroxy form). From this they concluded that the 
exchange in the Co(H a O) 8 3+,2+ ' system (presumably through the acid-dependent path) 
will be characterized by values of £ a = 13*5 kcal mole -1 and AS* = —13 e.u. Due 
to the rather large experimental error, the predicted values apparently agree with the 

ISI N. A. Bonner and J. P. Hunt, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 3826 (1960). 

L. H. Sutcliffe and J. R. Weber, Trans. Faraday. Soc. 52, 1225 (1956). 

L. H. Sutcliffe and J. R. Weber, J. Jnorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,281 (1960). 

IS> F. Basalo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanism of inorganic reactions, p. 66. J. Wiley, New York (1958). 
01 R. M. Milburn, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 537 (1957). 

G- N. Rjerrum, Z. Phys. Chem. 59, 336 (1907). 

181 S. C. Furman and C. S. Garner, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 1785 (1950). 

K. A. Kraus and F. Nelson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 3721 (1955). 

1,01 G. Harbotole and R. W. Dodson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 2442 (1951). 

"" W. Cobble, /. Chem. Phys. 21,1446 (1953). 

"" H. L. Friedman, J. P. Hunt, R. A. Plane and H. Taube, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,4028 (1951). 

D - R- Stranks, Disc. Faraday. Soc. 29,73 (1960). 
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experimentally detennined ones. However, the extrapolation is not entirely justified, 
since preliminary conversion of the electronic configurations into these favourable for 
exchange will be easier in the case of the aquo redox pair, due to the difference in the 
ligand field strengths of the -OH a and the -NH S groups. This difference in the 
rearrangement energy should be reflected in the E a values. 

The authors have already suggested* 1 ’ that for the acid-dependent path, an atom- 
transfer mechanism appears more attractive, while true electron transfer would 
probably obtain for the acid-independent path. A comparison with other systems 
suspected of undergoing exchange through similar mechanisms would be interesting. 
Table 2 gives data for systems that exchange though atom transfer while Table 3 
contains data for some systems that exchange most probably by direct electron transfer. 

In Table 3, the complexes have been arranged in order of decreasing ligand field 
strength, which will also affect the difference in the bond distance (r a — r x ) in the 
various redox pairs. Both in the case of a strong ligand field and a weak one, the 
difference (r 2 - rj is small and hence exchange is facilitated. For intermediate field 


Table 2.—Thermodynamic data for some systems in which exchange 

PROBABLY PROCEEDS THROUGH H ATOM TRANSFER 


System 

F 0 (kcal) 

AS* (e.u.) 

AF* (kcal) 

P 

Temp range 
(°C) 

Ref. 

Tl l+ -T10H* f 

14-7 

-33 

23 

6*0 

25-41 

10 

VOH 1+ -VO B+ 

10*7 

-24 

17 

2*5 

25-40 

14 

Fe*+-FeOH ,+ 

100* 

-28* 

18* 

0*55 

0-20 

15 

Co B+ -CoOH B+ 

12-2 

-7 

14 

10 

0-20 

This paper 

* Calculated using the values of AH and AS for the hydrolysis of Fe* + aq obtained by Milburn' 61 . 

Table 3.- 

-Thermodynamic data for some systems in which true electron 



TRANSFER IS PROBABLE 







Temp 

Rate of 


System* 

r « _r xt 

2s a (kcal) AS+(e.u,) p 

range (°Q exchange 

Ref. 


Co(phen) ,+ ' ,+ 

Large 

17 

+4 

Co(en),* + . ,+ 

Very 

large 

14-3 

—33 

Co(NH > ) e * + . ,+ 

Very 

large 

13 5 

-41 

^EDTA) 1 -.*' 

Very 

large 

22 

—17 

Co(H 1 0),* + - ,+ 

Small 

13*2 

-14 

Fe(H.O),»+.*+ 

Small 

9*9 

-25 

NpO, 1+ .‘+ 

Small 

8*3 

-24 

Ce(aq)‘+.'+ 

Small 

7*7 

-40 


01 

0-13 

Slow 

16 

0-98 

1*98 

25-45 

Very 

slow 

17 

— 

— 

Very 

slow 

18 

01 

60-85 

Very 

slow 

19 

1*0 

0-20 

Fast 

This paper 

0*55 

0-20 

Fast 

15 

1*0 

0-10 

Fast 

20 

6*18 

-10-25 

Fast 

21 


* P hen ~ o-phenanthrolene EDTA = ethylene diamine tetraacetic acid en ~ ethylene diamine 
T Vj are the bond distances in the reduced and oxidized states. y 


p- S Garner and S. C. Furman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74,2333 (1952). 
m*i I* 5 lverman and R * W. Dodson, J. Phys. Chem. 56, 846 (1952). 

® AKER < P- and H - N - Neumann, J. Phys. Chem. 63, 371 (1959). 

(u) X f C ^ D ' C ? RYELL and J - w - 1 r vine, J. Chem. Sac., S.386, (1949). 

Soc ^1268 0959* STRANKS ’ M ' S ' VAIDHyA > G. J. Weston and D. J. Simpson, Trans. Faraday 

It!) n ^ and K s - Vorres, y. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 3, 206 (1956). 

m , ^ u ^ Nand J - c - Hindman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 352 (1954). 

3. W. Gryder and R. W. Dodson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 2890 (1951). 
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strengths, (r* — r t ) is larger and exchange is not favoured. Thus, the experimentally 
lietermined value of (r, — for Co(NH s ) 9 8+,2+ (intermediate ligand field) is 
Q .45 A, (2S>ES) and for Co(H a O) 6 8+>2+ (weak field) is 0-17 A. <5) The rate of exchange 
observed for the system Co(H 2 0) 8 8+ ’ 2+ is thus in good agreement with these concepts. 

( «> t . Watanabe, M. Aron and C. Okazaki, Acta. Cryst. 3,403 (1930). 
i»> h. C. Bkoion, J. Phy. Chem. 56, 868 (1952). 
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THE EXTRACTION OF URANIUM (VI) F&OM SULPHURIC 
ACID SOLUTIONS BY DI-(2-ETHYLHEXYL)- 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Taichi Sato 

Government Chemical Industrial Research Institute, Honmachi, S>hibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan t 

C Received 11 September 1951) 

Abstract— The partition of uranium (VI) between sulphuric acid solutions and solutions of di-(2- 
ethylhexyl)-phosphoric acid (DEHPA) in kerosene has been investigated at varying concentrations 
of sulphuric acid, solvent and uranium at different temperatures. Changes in aridity of the organic 
solutions have been examined, and infra-red data have been obtained; the mechanism of uranium 
extraction is discussed on the basis of these results. 


Tributyl phosphate (TBP), which is used in many extraction processes, is not 
effective for the extraction of uranium from sulphuric acid solution, and di-(2- 
cthylhexyl)-phosphoric add (DEHPA) plays an important rdle in this system. The 
extraction of uranium from add solutions by DEHPA has been studied by many 
investigators, (1> but observations on the extraction mechanism are limited.* 81 This 
study has been made to present some information on the mechanism of uranium (VI) 
extraction from sulphuric acid solution by DEHPA. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

DEHPA (Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation) was purified by washing several times succes¬ 
sively with 10 per cent sodium carbonate solution, 6 N hydrochloric acid ana water. 

Extractions were carried out as follows: 20 ml of DEHPA diluted with kerosene and an equal 
volume of uranyl sulphate solution containing sulphuric acid were shaken for 5 min in a SO ml 
stoppered conical flask in a water bath at the required temperature. Uranium in the organic phase 
was then back-extracted with 6 N hydrochloric add and the partition coefficient was determined as 
described previously. (a> Uranium was determined* 4 ’ by adding an excess of EDTA and ascorbic add 
to form the uranium (IV)-EDTA complex in boiling solution, the free EDTA being bock-titrated 
with thorium nitrate solution using xylenol orange as indicator at pH 2-3. 

The acidity of the organic phase was determined by adding 2 ml to 25 ml of 75 per cent ethyl 
alcohol containing 2 per cent sodium oxalate solution**’ titrating with 0*01 N sodium hydroxide 
solution using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

Infra-red spectra were measured after separation from the aqueous phase in a cell with thallium 
halide windows, using a Shimazu IR recording infra-red spectrophotometer with sodium chloride 
prisms. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

(a) Dependence on acid and solvent concentration 

The extraction of uranyl sulphate solution (4*5 g/1) containing sulphuric acid 
by DEHPA in kerosene at 20°C was measured at varying sulphuric acid concentration 
with the results shown in Fig. 1. 

(,) E g., C. A. Blake, K. B. Brown and C. F. Coleman, U.S. AE.C, ORNL1903 (1955); C. A. Blakb 

D. J. Crouse, C F. Coleman, K. B. Brown and A D. Kelmers, U.S.A.E.C., ORNL 2172 (1956); 

C. A. Blake, Jr., C. F. Baes, Jr., K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman and J. C. White, Proceedings 

of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958. 

Vol. 28, p. 289. United Nations (1958). 

| Baes, Jr., R. A. Zingaro and C. F. Coleman, J. Phys. Ckem . 62, 129 (1958). 

T. Sato, J . Inorg . NucL Ckem . 6, 334 (1958). 

’ J. Kinnunen and B. Weunerstrand, Chemist-AnaJyt. 46,92 (1957). 

' r. Sato, J. Inorg . NucL Ckem. 9,188 (1959). 
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According to Baes et al™, DEHPA extracts uranium (VI) from acid perchlorate 
solutions by the ion-exchange mechanism 

UO,»+(fl) + 2(HX)j(o) UO s H,X«(o) + 2H+(a) (I) 

where X represents the anion (RO)*POr and (a) and (o) represent the aqueous and 
organic phases respectively. If the extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric acid 
solutions by DEHPA also follows this mechanism then the following relationship 
must hold: 

log 4 E a ° = log K + 2 log (C, — 4 C v )/C s ( 2 ) 

in which E a ° is the partition coefficient, K the equilibrium constant, C, the total 
DEHPA concentration, C v the organic phase uranium concentration and C H the 
aqueous acidity. In order to investigate the dependence of partition coefficient on 
solvent concentration, values of log E° were taken form Fig. 1 and plotted vs. log 
(C, - 4C c )/C h at constant sulphuric acid concentration with the results shown in 



F,G ' ° f s . u, P huric ®f id concentration upon the extraction of uranium (VI) by 

uehpa in kerosene (figures on curves are DEHPA concentrations, M) 



TheeaBr^ W 

I ! i 

p- g 2 . The slope of this curve shows that equation (2) h satisfied except in 0*05 and 
0-15 M H*S0 4 . Thus, although the extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric add 
solutions by DEHPA generally occurs via the formation of 1:4 uranium-DEHPA 



Fio. 2.—Partition coefficients for DEHPA concentrations between 0*01 and (M M in 
kerosene (values of log E„° vs. log(C, — 4C\,)/C H at 0-05 (□), 0 15 (£>), 0-5 (O). 10 (A) 
and 2-0 ( x) M sulphuric acid values of log £,° vs. log (C, — 2CV)/C B at 0 05 (a) 
and 0-15 (<$>) M sulphuric acid) 


complex, at low sulphuric acid concentrations equation (1) is not obeyed. Under 
these conditions a polymeric uranium-DEHPA complex 4 ** may be formed by the 
following reaction in addition to that in equation ( 1 ): 

UO,X,Hs(o) + UO,*+(a) + (HX) 2 (o) (UO^H^o) f 2H+ (3) 

ie - 2UO,*+ + 3(HX ) 2 (UO,) 1 X,H t (o) + 4H+ (4) 

This leads to the following relationship: 

log AE: = log K t + 2 log (C, - 2 C l ,)/C u 


(5) 
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0 vs. log (C, — 2C v )IC a were plotted 
5 M it was observed that equation ( 5 ) 
presumed that at low sulphuric acid 
formation of a polymeric uranium- 

of the partition coefficient, values of 
at constant DEHPA concentration 
between 0-5 andJlM acid with the results shown in Fig. 3. This shows that equation 

10 


1-0 


F° 

t o 


01 


0-01 

0-001 0-01 ot 

{C, - 4Ctj) /C„ 

Fig. 3.—Partition coefficients in sulphuric acid between 0*5 and 2*0 M (values of log £ o 0 
vs.log(C, - 4C r )/C tt at001 (□),002«>),003(V),0’05(x) t O-07(A)and01 <0)M 

DEHPA in kerosene) 

(2) is not satisfied at DEHPA concentrations below 0*03 M. From these results it is 
inferred that as the organic phase uranium concentration exceeds that corresponding 
to the formation of the 1:4 uranium-DEHPA complex the polymeric uranium- 
DEHPA complex may be formed at low DEHPA concentration. 

(b) Dependence on uranium concentration 

Extractions were carried out with 0-1 M DEHPA in kerosene at 20°C at concen¬ 
trations of uranyl sulphate between 0*45 and 45 g/l., with the results shown in Fig. 4. 
Below 0*025 M initial aqueous uranium concentration the organic phase concentration 



where Ki is a constant. When values of log £. 
for sulphuric arid concentrations of 0-05 and 0-1 
is satisfied under those conditions. Hence it is 
concentrations extraction takes place via the 
DEHPA complex according to equation (4). 

In order to investigate the arid dependence 


i_r* O 




Tbo attraction o? anatom (VI) ita TO3 

jnaeases Uneasy with increasing initial aqueous concentration, but less rapidly above 
0-025 M. This suggests that the 1 ;4 uranium-DEPHA complex is formed at low 
uranium concentrations, and the polymeric complex may be formed at higher uranium 

concentration. 



Initial aqueous sulphuric acid 
concentration, M 

Fig. 4.—Effect of uranium concentration upon the extraction of uranium (VI) by 0-1 M 
DEHPA in kerosene (figures on curves are uranyl sulphate concentrations, g/1) 

(c) Dependence on organic phase acidity 

In order to clarify the ion-exchange behaviour of DEHPA in the extraction of 
uranium, uranyl sulphate solutions (4-5 g/1) containing sulphuric acid of various 
concentrations were extracted with 0 ] M DEHPA in kerosene at 20°C, followed by 
measurement of the acidity of the organic phase. Similar experiments were carried out 
with sulphuric acid solutions in the absence of uranium. 

Fig. 5 shows that in the absence of uranium the acidity remains approximately 
constant, but in the presence of uranium the acidity diminishes with di minishin g 
sulphuric acid concentration. The increase in acidity of the organic phase corresponds 
the hydrogen ion released on exchange, assuming an ion-exchange mechanism of 
the tyf* shown in equations (1) and (4). 
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Initial aqueous sulphuric acid concentration, M 

Fio. 5.—Change in acidity of the organic phase on extraction of uranium (VI) with 0-1 M 
DEHPA in kerosene (O in the presence of uranium, A in the absence of uranium) 

(d) Temperature effects 

Extractions of uranyl sulphate solution (4-5 g/1.) containing 0-15 and 1-0M 
sulphuric acid with 0-1 M DEHPA in kerosene at temperatures between 10 and 50’’ 
gave the results shown in Fig. 6. 



'Temperature, °C 

Fro. 6.—Effect of temperature upon the extraction of uranium (VI) by 01 M DEHPA 
m kerosene (A and o represent 015 and 1-0 M sulphuric acid respectively) 






Hie extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric acid 703 

The partition coefficient is large when the extraction temperature is low, and 
decreases with increasing temperature. The heat of reaction, (i.c. the value of the 
enthalpy change) (1) was estimated to be 1-71 kcal/mol in 0*15 M H,S0 4 and 2-42 
kcai/mol in IK) M HjSO*. 




Frequency f cm“' Frequency, cm' 1 

Fig. 7.— Infra-red spectra of the organic solutions involved in the extraction of 4*5(a) 
and 45(b) g/1 uranyl sulphate solutions containing sulphuric acid of various con¬ 
centrations by 0-1 M DEHPA in kerosene (figures on curves are sulphuric acid con¬ 
centrations, M) 


(e) Infra-red spectra 

Infra-red spectra of the organic phases were examined after extraction of uranyl 
sulphate solutions (4-5 and 45 g/1.) containing sulphuric acid of various concentrations 
with 0-1 M DEHPA in kerosene at 20°C; the spectra are given in Figs. 7(a)-(b). 
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In the infra-red spectra of DEHPA in kerosene (Fig. 7a), the absorption band at 
1230 cm" 1 is assigned^) the P-0 frequency,,» and OH stretchmgban^ at 2680 
and 2350 cm' 1 , which are attributed to the formation of dimer, and the OH bending 
band at 1690 cm- 1 also appear. In the extraction of uranyl sulphate solutions at 
4-5 e/1 (Fie 7a) the following results are observed: with diminishing sulphuric acid 
concentration, the hand at 930 cm- ami^ed to the urmtjrl Stonge, 

and the P ^ 0 absorption band is gradually shifted from 1230 to 1200 cm \ while the 
intensities of the OH stretching and bending bands decrease. In the more concentrated 
solution (Fig. 7b), the uranyl band at 930 cm" 1 is sharper, due to the increased 
uranium concentration in the organic phase. Simultaneously, with diminishing 
sulphuric acid concentration the OH stretching and bending bands almost disappear, 
and the P -► 0 frequency at 1230 cm -1 is progressively shifted as follows: 1220 cm 1 
(4 0 M H s S 0 4 ), 1145 cm- 1 (1-0 M H g S0 4 ), 1135 cm- 1 (015 and 0-05 M H,S0 4 ). 
In the last two cases however, the bands at 1085 and 1060 cm \ of uncertain assign- 
ment, appear in addition to the [P—O]—C stretching vibration at 1030 cm- 1 . 

Moreover, the spectra of the organic phases from 0-2 M DEHPA extraction are 
analogous to those from 01 M DEHPA. Formation of the uranium-DEHPA 
complex is thus accompanied by a shift of the P -*• O absorption band at 1230 cnr 1 to 
lower frequencies, confirming that the cation-exchange reaction affects the P -* O bond. 
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Abstract— Of the organophosphates, the mono-acidic dialkylphosphates—<R0),P(0)0H—have not 
only proven valuable solvent extraction reagents for the separation of metallic species, they have 
also proven a rewarding subject for the investigator interested in solvent extraction mechanisms. 
Studies of extraction behaviour, osmotic behaviour, and infra-red spectra have shown that these 
reagents are usually present in organic solvents as hydrogen-bonded dimers H,X, which, at low 
loadings, extract metal cations M‘ + to form complexes of the type M(X,H).. The demonstrated 
wide occurrence of this simple cation exchange mechanism—free of complicating extensive associa¬ 
tion and electrolyte extraction—offers an excellent opportunity to examine the effects of ion charge, 
size, and coordination properties on extraction. In contrast, systems at high loadings have shown 
more varied and complicated behaviour involving polynuclear complex formation and anion extrac¬ 
tion. The pronounced and selective "synergistic” enhancement of extraction found when the 
dialkylphosphoric acids are used in combination with the neutral organophosphorous compounds 
has aroused considerable interest and deserves continued study. 

While solvent extraction has been increasingly applied in chemical analysis and chemi¬ 
cal separations for many years, progress toward an adequate understanding of its basic 
chemistry has been relatively slow. This is not surprising since the physical chemistry 
of the organic solutions used as extractant media is relatively less familiar than that of 
aqueous solutions, and the chemical nature of the extraction products formed is still 
less familiar. 

In studying the extraction chemistry of a given class of reagents, it is important to 
examine separately, insofar as possible, each of the many variables such as solvent, 
reagent structure, and the size, charge and bonding properties of the extracted species. 
In many cases this task has proven especially difficult because the extractants (and their 
extraction products) are often extensively associated, they may distribute appreciably 
to the aqueous phase, and besides extracting the metallic species of interest they may 
extract acids, water and other aqueous solutes. 

The dialkylphosphoric acids, (RO) 2 P(0)OH, offer a rewarding subject for the in¬ 
vestigator of solvent extraction mechanisms because their chemistry is often relatively 
free of these complications. At low loadings they extract cations by a simple hydrogen 
ion exchange (often free of water, acid and anion extraction) and the extraction pro¬ 
ducts are usually mononuclear. 

In the early investigations of these extractants it was noted that the extraction 
coefficient E for various cations varied as the —rth power of the acidity (where z is the 
cation charge) and the +rth power of the reagent concentration, and that often the 
saturation mole ratio of metal to reagent (either in solution or as a precipitate) corre¬ 
sponded to the formula MX,(X = (RO) 2 PO a ~). This of course suggested the general 
extraction reaction to be 

M RQ ' + + zHX on MX lotg + rH. q + (1) 

&'pt P 'be ent ^ at Annual Meeting of The American Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, 
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It was subsequently found, however, that in non-polar solvents (wherein extraction 
coefficients were the highest) these reagents were present as stable hydrogen-bonded 
dimers 

O-HO 

/ \ 

(RO) 2 P P(OR) a 

\ ^ 

OH-O 


Thus it was concluded that the general extraction reaction is instead 

M a q* + + z(H2Xa) or g MXjjjH, org + zH B q + (2) 

*Jf = £([H+] 8 Q /[H 2 X 2 ] org ) 1 


at low loadings. While additional extraction complexes are usually formed as the 
loading is increased (complexes which are often polynuclear and which can contain 
water and anions), at low loadings this reaction, leading to the formation of a complex 
MXg,H, in which only half the acidic hydrogen of the extractant is replaced, has been 
found to be quite common. This has led the author to suggest the following simple 
chelate structure __ __ 

" (OR)* 

P 

✓ \ 

O O 

/ I 


/ 


M z + 

\ 


\ 

O 


H 


, M(X*H) 2 


o 


I 


\ / 

P 


(OR), 


(yielding the usual chelate co-ordination number 2 z, but involving an eight membered, 
hydrogen bonded ring) for the extraction complex MX^H* 

The prevalence of reaction (2), and the implied stability of a single structure for the 
extraction complex makes it profitable to examine the considerable body of informa¬ 
tion now available for this class of extractants with the object of drawing some con¬ 
clusions concerning the effect on extraction of solvent, reagent structure, ion charge, 
ion size and loading. 

1. Solvent effect on reagent association and extraction. From measurements of the 
distribution of di(n-butyl) phosphate (DBP) between a given organic solvent and 
aqueous solutions, Dyrssen and co-workers* 1 - 21 and Hardy and co-workers* 8 - 41 have 
evaluated the dimerization constant 


X* — [HjXjJorg/tHXporg (3) 

m D. Dyrssen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 1771 (1957). 

D - Dyrssen and L. D. Hay, Acta Chem. Scand. 14,1091 (1960) 

C. J. Hardy and D. Scargill, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11, 128 (1959). 
w B. F. Greenfield and C. J. Hardy, AERE/R-3686 (1961). 
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and the distribution coefficient of the monomer 

K d = [HXU /fHXL, T (4) 

From their results they have pointed out that the dimerization constant K t decreases 
as the monomer distribution constant K d increases. This is to be expected, since in¬ 
creasing interaction of the more polar monomer with the solvent should tend to cause 
increasing dissociation of the dimer. Dyrssen points out/that if log K t is plotted vs. 
log K* many solvents fall close to a straight line of slope 2 so that the product 

W-WsXaWlHXV (5) 

in these cases is approximately constant (~5 x 10®). 

Such a plot is presented in Fig. 1. It should be noted that, again as expected. 



generally K % decreases and K„ increases with increasing solvent polarity and hydrogen¬ 
bonding power. For the most non-polar solvents (e.g. the hydrocarbons) the dimeri¬ 
zation constant is of the order of 10®, much higher than for carboxylic acid dimeri¬ 
zation. For those solvents which do not conform to the relationship K a K£ = 5 x 10 s , 
it appears that there is something irregular about the solvation of the dimer, HjXj (the 
product K t K d * involves only the dimer as an organic phase species). In the cases of 
kerosene, hexane and butyl ether, K z Kf is lower than the average suggesting less than 
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average dimer solvation. This is not surprising except for butyl ether. Chloroform 
£2 to solvate the dimer relatively strongly, presumably through hydrogen bond- 

iDg While dimerization is the principle mode of association of dialkylphosphoric adds 
it should be noted that there is good evidence of further association in non-polar 
solvents at the higher concentrations. Dyrssen and co-workers have noted this in 
their distribution studies for DBP in hexane above 0-05M.<*> Similarly, isopiestic 
results for di(2-ethylhexyl) phosphoric acid in octane suggest partial trunenzation,<« 
and Fe(III) extraction by this medium showed deviations from third power reagent 
concentration dependence which could also be explained by partial trimerization.‘«> 
The possibility of such further association becomes especially important in interpret¬ 
ing the observed effect of reagent concentration on the extraction of more highly 


charged metal ions. 

DBP extraction quotients Z K for several divalent' 7 - 8 * and trivalent' 9 - 10 - 11 ’ cations in 
various solvents are presented in Fig. 2. The solvents are arranged in the order of 



increasing K t K^ values, i.e., in the order of increasing dimer solvation. It is seen that 
the *K values generally decrease with increasing dimer solvation, the effect being greater 

'*> C. F. Baes, Jr. Report ORNL-2737 (1959). 

C. F. Baes, Jr. and H. T. Baker, J. Phys. Chem. 64,89 (1960). 

m C. J. Hardy, B. F. Greenfield and D, Scargill, AERE/R-3316 (1960). 

<•' C. J. Hardy, AERE/R-3267 (1960). 

D. Dyrssen and L. D. Hay, Acta Chem. Scand. 14,1100 (1960). 

,M * D. Dyrssen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 1277 (1957). 

HU G. Duyckaertz, P. Dreze and A. Simon, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 332 (1960). 
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for trivalent ions than for the divalent ions. Carbon tetrachloride appears a better 
diluent for trivalent ions than expected. 

For these data it is instructive to examine the product , K(K t K i tr ) t , which represents 
the quotients 


'K{KiK*? - 


[MX 4 H £ ] Hg _[H+]>, 


i aq 


K(K a Kf]r - ruvia — 


[M*+UHX]« 


( 6 ) 

! ( 7 ) 


»q 


Since here the extraction product, MX a ,H„ is the only organic phase species involved, 
the variation of c K(K t K/)* with solvent should reflect the changing solvation of this 
species. Fig. 3 presents values of this product for the various solvents. It is seen that 



for both divalent and trivalent ions, the same trend in solvation noted for the HX dimer 
is present. This suggests that interaction with the polar core of the extraction complex 
is the dominant solvation effect. That the effect is no larger for the trivalent complexes 
than for the divalent complexes could be attributed to their less open structure. The 
magnitude of the variations in (~1000-fold) and (lOMOMold) 

indicate solvation energy variations of -->4 kcal and ~8 kcal, respectively for H g Xj 
and MX a ,H f . 

2. Reagent structure effect. In Fig. 4, *K values for U0 2 8+(8 ’ ia) , Be i+<7) and Y 8+ao - U) 

n,> C. A. Blake, C. F. Baes, Jr., K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman and J. C. White, Proceedings of the 
Second Internationa / Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958, Paper 
1550, Vol. 28, p. 289. United Nations, New York (1959). 
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extraction by a number of dialkylphospboric acids are plotte 
groups have been arranged in the order of increasing uO a 


10' 

10 * 

10 < 


ALKYL GROUP 

Fig. 4.—Effect of alkyl group on (R0)»P(0)0H extractions. 

the highly branched di-isopropylmethyl and proceeding to 2-propyl, 2-ethyl, 2-methyl 
and normal alkyl groups it is clear that decreased branching near the ester linkage 
results in increased extraction. Increased chain length has a similar effect. The effects 
appear similar in magnitude for both U0 2 *+ and Be 8+ . The effect of branching is 
clearly much greater for the trivalent Y 3+ . 

Perhaps the largest structure effect so far observed in this class of reagents is also 
shown in Fig. 4. Peppard and co-workers have observed this effect in comparing 
Groups III lanthanide and actinide metal extractions by di(2-ethylhexyl) phosphoric 
acid, DEPA, and di(para 1, 1, 3, 3 tetramaethylbutylphenyl) phosphoric acid. 08 ' In 
the case of Ac* + the latter reagent gave 3 K values 10 7 -fold greater than did DEPA, 
indicating a difference of~ 10 kcal in the free energy of extraction complex formation. 
While large effects of chain branching are to be expected for the trivalent metal com¬ 
plexes, the difference between the n-butyl and the phenyl reagents is surprising. A 
similar large effect has also been found by Peppard and co-workers in the case of 
thorium/ 14 * 

3. Extraction of cations at low loading. From the extensive work of a number of 
investigators (principally Dyrssen/®- 10 * Peppard, (13 - u - 16) Hardy/ 7 - 8 * Blake/ 121 

D. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen, J . Imre . Nucl. Chem. 7,276 (1958). 

D- F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, J. lnorg. Nucl . Chem. 13, 138 (1960). 

D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Mater and W. J. Driscoll, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 344 

(1957). 5 

w D - F - Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. W. Moline, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 5,141 (1957). 
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Kjuuka^’^ 81 and their co-workers) it now appears that a large number of cations are 
extracted by di-alkylphosphoric adds in accordance with the reaction in equation (2). 
In Table 1 many of these cations are listed with log *K for extraction by di(2rethyl- 
hexyi) phosphoric add (DEPA) in toluene. Many of the measurements were made in 
this medium, the others were made with di(n-butyl) phosphoric add (DBP) and/or 
with another solvent. Log l K values for the alkali metal ions are uniformly about one 
log unit higher in Amsco 80-125 <19) than in toluene/ 17 ' anfl this was taken to be the 
corresponding solvent correction for all the monovalent ions. Log *K values for 'di¬ 
valent ions, estimated from the work of several investigators, involved smaller cor¬ 
rections for extractant and solvent. These corrections were estimated from Figs. 2 and 
4. Log 3 K values for the trivalent ions, with the exception of Fe** were estimated from 
the results of Peppard et a/., <13 * 15, in DEPA-toluene, and Duyckaertz et a/./ 11 * in 
DBP-butyl ether. The latter log 3 K values were corrected by subtracting 3*63, which 
appears to be the average difference between the two sets of results. This is reasonably 
consistent with the correction expected from the effects shown by the trivalent ions in 
Figs. 2 and 4. 

Many cations not listed in Table 1 have been reported to extract in accordance 
with Equation (2). They have not been included here either because there was doubt 
that extraction equilibrium had not been reached (e.g., A1 3+ , Ir 3 *, Ru 3 *) and/or the 
ions were extracted from solutions in which strong complex ion formation is to be 
expected (e.g., Ac 8 *, Co 2+ , Cu 2+ , Ga a+ and Ir 3 "*- in chloride). 117 * 18 ' 

Cations found not to conform to Equation (2) include those of Groups IVa, Va, 
Via, the second and third transition series, Ge, Sn, As and Sb. In most cases the 
aqueous chemistry of these metals is complex involving polymer, oxyion and complex 
ion formation. Much of the available information not included in Table 1 is discussed 
by Kjmura.* 17 * 18 ’ Th 4+ has been studied in some detail by Peppard/ 14 ’ who finds that 
ThX„H 2 complexes and ThX 5 (Y)H 2 (when Y - is N0 8 ~ or Cl - ) rather than ThXgH 4 
complexes are formed. This and other tetravalent ions deserve further study. It may 
be that stearic factors prevent the attachment of eight phosphate groups about these 
ions. 

4. Ion size and ion charge effect. It has been pointed out by Dyrssen <8 ’ that for the 
trivalent ions of Groups III, the lanthanide and the actinide metals log *K appears to 
vary inversely as the ion radius. This correlation is clearly apparent in Fig. 5. Here, 
in a plot of (log z K)lz vs. z/r, are also included the monovalent alkali metal ions, Ag+ 
and T1+; the divalent alkaline earth ions, Cd 2+ and Zn 2+ , UCV+ and NpO J 2+ , and Fe 31- . 

It is seen that all these ions generally show an upward trend in (log z K)jz with z/r. 
The monovalent ions thus show the lowest extractability and the smallest dependence 
of log 2 K on r, the range of l K values for the alkali metal ions being only a factor of 
four. l K values for Ag+ and T1+ are ten-fold higher, suggesting a difference perhaps in 
the bonding and/or state of hydration of the complex formed here. 

The divalent alkaline earth ions yield *K values covering a 10*-fold range. l K for 
Mg 2+ (4 x 10 -5 ) is surprisingly low. This value is from Kimura’s results/ 17 * 18 ' which 
were obtained using relatively short contact times, and so it may not be an equilibrium 
value. From the trend shown by the other alkaline earths, 2 K for Mg*+ is predicted to 

K. Kimura, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 33, 1038 (I960). 

I1 " K- Kimura, Bull . Chem. Soc. Japan 34,63 (1961). 

E- Lamb, Report ORNL CF-60-6-132, p. 5 (1960). 
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Table 1 .— Extraction of various cations at low concentrations by dialkylphosphorjc 
acids (DBP = DI(n-BUTYL) PHOSPHORIC acid; DEPA = di(2-eihylhexyl) phosphoric acid) 


Ion 

Aq medium 

Solvent 

Reagent 

Log ('JO 

Log (’K) 
DEPA-Toluene 

Ion 

radius 

(A) 

Reference 

Monovalent Ions 

Na + 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3-84 

0*98 

17 


NO, 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 


(-3-9) 


19 

K+ 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3*88 

1*33 

17 

K + 

NO, 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-2-94 

(-3-9) 


19 

Rb + 

a- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3*98 

1*48 

17 


NO, 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-2-95 

(-40) 


19 

C&+ 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-4*43 

1*67 

17 


NO, 

Amsco 8(1-125 

DEPA 

-3-25 

(-4-4) 


19 

Ag + 

NO, 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-1*84 

1*26 

17 


NO, 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-1-69 

(-2-7) 


19 

Ti+ 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-2*58 

1*47 

17 

Divalent Ions 

Be l+ 

no,- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


1-28 

0*30 

7 

Mg* + 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-4*45 

0*65 

17 

Ca g+ 


Chloroform 

DBP 

—2-5 

(-2-6) 

0-94 

9 


NO,' 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-1*2 

(-1-8) 


19 

Sr*+ 


Chloroform 

DBP 

-37 

(-3-8) 

1-10 

9 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3*6 




a- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-4*47 




NO,- 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-3-2 

(-3-8) 


mm 

Ba*+ 

Cl- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3*9 

1*29 



NO,- 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-3*9 

(-4*5) 




Cl- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


—4*6 


MM 

Co l+ 

NO,- 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

—3*4 

(-4-0) 

0-73 

19 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-4*90 


17 

Cu l+ 

ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-3*52 

0-72 

17 

Zn ,+ 

NO,- 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

—1*2 

(—1-8) 

0*74 

19 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-1*30 


17 

Cd*+ 

NO,- 

Amsco 80-125 

DEPA 

-1*8 

(“2*4) 

0*97 

19 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


—3*75 


17 

UO,*+ 

ClOr 

Toluene 

DBP 

4-56 

(4*4) 

(0*83) 

8 


CIO, 

Hexane 

DEPA 

460 

(4-3) 


20 

NpO,*+ 

aor 

Toluene 

DEPA 


4*36 

(0-82) 

21 
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Tabus 1 (Cant’d) 


Ion 

Aq medium 

Solvent 

Reagent 

Log W 

Log<*) 

DEPA-Toluene 

1 _ 

Ion 

radius 

(A) 

Reference 




Trivalent Ions 



it 

i 

Sc* + 

ao,- 

Toluene 

DEPA 

1 

1 8*8 

0*78 

mm 

Y 4+ 

ao 4 - 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

506 

(1-4) 

0*88 

Bfl 


cio 4 

Toluene 

DEPA 


1*7 


■9 

La ,+ 

ao*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

1*23 

(-2-4) 

1-04 

wB 


CIO* 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-2*62 


wm 

Ac** 

ao*- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


—3*4 

1.11 

13 

Ce* + 

ao*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

2*00 

(-1-6) 

1-03 

11 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


—2*22 


15 

Pr* f 

ao*- 

' Butyl ether 

DBP 

2*00 

(-1*6) 

! 1*02 

11 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 

1 

-1*92 


15 

Pm'+ 

CIO*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

2*54 

C—1*1) 

0-98 

11 


CIO*- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


“0*83 

1 

13 


Cl- 

Toluene 

DEPA 

l 

-110 


15 

Sm* + 

cior 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

2*84 

(-08) 

0*96 

11 

Eu® + 

cio*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

311 

(-0-5) 

0*94 

11 


Cl~ 

Toluene 

DEPA 

1 


-0-44 


15 

Cd a+ 

ao*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

3-80 

(0-2) 

0*93 

n 

Tb** 

ao*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

410 

(0-5) 

0.90 

11 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


0-56 


15 

Ho a+ 

cior 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

300 

(1-4) 

0*89 

11 

Tm»* 

ao*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

6-20 

(2-5) 

0*87 

11 


cio 4 - 

Toluene 

DEPA 


2-27 


13 


ci- 

Toluene 

DEPA 

1 

2-20 


15 

Yb*+ 

a- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


2-58 

0*86 

15 

Lu® + 

cio*- 

Butyl ether 

DBP 

7-70 

(41) 

0*84 

11 


a- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


2-9 


15 

Am* + 

ao*- 

Toluene 

DEPA 


-1-53 

0*99 

13 

Fe 3+ 

cio*- 

Octane 

DEPA 

6-65 

(3-6) 

0*64 

6 


be in the range 0*1—1. If the linear relationship found for the trivalent ions is assumed 
for the heavier alkaline earth ions, then *K for Be* + is many orders of magnitude lower 
than would be predicted. This of course could be caused by a difference in hydration 
here compared to the other alkaline earth complexes. It seems more likely, however, 
that it is the effect of the small size of Be s+ which, even with tetrahedral co-ordination 
of the phosphatic oxygens, should result in oxygen-oxygen contact. Finally, of the 
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divalent ions UO^' 8 '* 01 , Np<V +(n •” , and PuO s *+‘" ) are by far the most strongly 
extracted. They seem to occupy a position analogous to that of Ag+ and T1+ among 

“ZSt .how a remarkably large (marly lWokDl mnge of 'K rata. 
While the results of Du yckaertz, et al., iW in extractions by DBP m butyletiier show 


an i 



Fio. 5.—Effect of ion charge and ion size on extraction by dialkylphosphoric acids. 


for Ac* + , La s+ , Y^, Sc* 4- , the lanthanides and the actinides is striking. The only other 
trivalent cation for which equilibrium results free of large aqueous complexing effects 
are available is Fe s+ . (6) It is seen to yield a 3 K value more than seven orders of magni¬ 
tude lower than would be predicted by this linear relationship. It is likely that, as in 
the case of Be 2+ , this relatively low extractability is caused by the small size of Fe 3+ 
(r = 0-64 A), which approaches the size at which anion-anion contact would occur 
with octahedrally bonded phosphatic oxygen atoms. It would be of interest to have 
equilibrium extraction results for the even smaller Al 3f ion. 

From the fairly uniform variation of (log z K)/z (proportional to the free energy of 
formation of an M-X 2 H linkage in structure I, above), with zjr (roughly proportional 
to the charge density about the ion) for most of the points in Fig. 5, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that a single structure such as M(X 2 H) Z (structure I, above) involving 
ionic bonds is fairly generally formed. There is, however, uncertainty about the state 
of hydration of the extraction complex in many cases and of the effect of a change in 
hydration on relative extractibility within a series. While from steric considerations it 
is expected that MXgfi 8 complexes are not hydrated and it is known that UCy^Ha 

,,,, C. F. Baes, Jr., R. A. Zingaro and C. F. Coleman, J. Phys . Chem. 62, 129 (1958). 

« ,1 > E. Nakamura, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 34,402 (1961). 

'**’ B. Weaver and D. E. Horner, J . Chem. Engng. Data 5, No. 3, 260 (1960). 
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is not, thcfe is little direct information available concerning the state of hydration of 
other MX^Hj complexes and, especially, the MX*H complexes. Since in these latter 
complexes the cation coordination number is only two if the structure is M(XjH), 
hydration may well occur. It is known that at higher loading polymeric, highly hy¬ 
drated sodium-dialkylphosphate species are formed. In the (MXgH^ structure a 
co-ordination number of four may be sufficient that hydration does not occur, at least 
for the heavier alkaline earth ions. The observed low value of Mg*+ (if it is/ an 
equilibrium value) and that for Be 2+ may denote the formation of a hydrated 
M(H i O) x (XgH) a species. 

Structure I yields a co-ordination number of only 4 for uranyl ion (not counting 
the uranyl oxygens) instead of the expected value of six. This led Kennedy**®* to pro¬ 
pose the following structure for U0 2 X 4 H 2 


H 

i 

p 

1 

O 

/ 

1 

/ 

(R0) 2 P->0- 

-uo 2 


\ 

\ 


1 o — 


P(RO) a 


; U0 2 X 2 (HX) 2 n 


From subsequent infra-red measurements on U0 2 X 4 H 2 (X == DBP) in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, Kennedy and Deane (24) concluded, however, that this was probably in¬ 
correct. From their results they suggest, instead, that an entity 


O 



\ 



; UO a x 3 - 


III 


is present in which three dialkylphosphate anions are equivalently bonded. The mode 
of combination of the remaining HX molecule and the proton is not specified. As 
noted above, the extractability of U0 2 ® + (and Np0 2 2+ and Pu0 2 ®+) is relatively high, 
possibly because of covalent bonding. It may also be the result of a relatively more 
stable structure (such as III) in which a higher co-ordination number than four is 
achieved. 


5. Approach to saturation. The complex MX^H, occurs only in organic solutions 
in which there is sufficient excess of the dialkylphosphoric acid. With increasing 
loading it is often found that more of the metal cation is extracted than corresponds to 
this composition. Only two cases, namely, U0 2 * + —HX <a0) and Fe^—HX, <a> have 
been examined sufficiently to permit identification of the new species formed. In the 
case of U0 2 *+, evidence from the loading isotherm and from isopiestic measurements 
indicated chain polymer formation as follows, 

HX 2 (U0 2 )X 2 H HX 2 (U0 2 )X 2 (U0 2 )X 2 H ^ HX s [(U0 2 )X 2 ] n (U0 2 )X 2 H 

“! {■ Kennedy, AERE/C/M-369 (1958). 

J. Kennedy and A. M. Deane, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 19,174 (1961). 
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This process proceeds to a limiting composition UOjXj. There appeared to be no 
water or anion (C10 4 -) extracted. In the case of Fe s+ , the isotherm was more complex. 
Analysis of the organic phase indicated water and anion extraction and isopiestic 
evidence indicated polymerization. Besides FeXgH 3 (at low loadings) it appeared that 
at least two other complexes, 

[Fe^ClO,) • ca 5^0^ 


followed by 


Fe 5 X 8 (C10 4 )(0H) 6 ■ ca 7H 2 0 


were formed as saturation is approached. The completely different behaviour of these 
two systems is striking and suggests that other equally interesting systems await 
investigation. 

Peppard and co-workers noted* 161 in their work on extraction of the rare earths 
that precipitates of composition MX S were formed. In later infra-red studies* 26 * they 
prepared a number of di(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate salts, including: KX, NaX, LiX, 
1102 X 2 , ScX 3 , ThX 4 , ZrX 4 , HfX 4 . In addition the following mixed nitrate salts were 
prepared: Hf(N0 3 )X 3 , T^NOjJXg, Ce a O(N0 3 ) 2 X 4 . They concluded from their 
infra-red measurements that the nitrate ion is covalently bonded to the metal. Only in 
the case of Zr* f and Hf 4+ was there evidence for covalent bonding of the phosphate. 
It is of course possible that many of these salts in solution are associated and/or 
hydrated. 

It has already been noted that the extraction of Th(IV) can be accompanied by 
anions* 14 * at very low loadings. Similar behaviour is perhaps to be expected in the 
extraction of other tetravalent ions, particularly in the presence of nitrate. At high 
concentrations, mineral acids are extracted by dialkylphosphoric acids* 14 * in a manner 
analogous to the behaviour of tri(n-butyl) phosphate. Similarly the extraction of 
anions along with the metal cation quite often occurs at high aqueous acidities. 

6. Synergistic effect. It was discovered by Schmitt* 28 * that use of neutral organo- 
phosphates ((RO) 3 PO, (RO) 2 RPO, (RO)R 3 PO or R 3 PO) in combination with dialkyl¬ 
phosphoric acids results in a strong (synergistic) enhancement of uranium (VI) ex¬ 
traction. Upon further investigation by Blake et U0 2 2+ and Pu0 2 2+ were found 
to be the only ions (of a relatively small number tested) and dialkylphosphoric acids to 
be the only organophosphorous acids to produce this effect. 

In general, a synergistic effect should result if two reagents, A and B, which separ¬ 
ately can extract an aqueous species M to form MA 0 and MB t (and if A and B do not 
react strongly with one another) can together form a mixed complex MA^. The 
resulting extraction coefficient, E, is 


[MAJ + [MB„] + [MA e B d ] 0 rn 


E — E A -f- ifjj -j- AE (9) 

wherein E A and E B are the extraction coefficients expected for each reagent alone. 

Z ? w £ eppakd and J - R - Ferraro, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 10 , 275 (1959). 

J. M. Schmitt, reported by K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman, D. J. Crouse and A. D. Ryon, 
Progress Reports on Raw Materials, ORNL-2346 (1957). 

**” c - A - Blake, D. E. Horner and J. M. Schmitt, Report ORNL-2259 (1959). 
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t 

The magnitude of the increase in extraction, A E is determined by the formation con- 

, t r IMA.P,] , 
stani A ctf - ’ 

A E=K e 

In addition, it can easily be shown that 
/5logA£\ 
la log [B]/[A] * 

Three things are noteworthy here: 

(1) A synergistic effect does not necessarily imply that the mixed complex MA e B d 
is inherently more stable than MA a or MB,,, though its stability does determine 
the magnitude of the effect. 

(2) In examining extraction behaviour to characterize the mixed complex the varia¬ 
tion of A E (not E) with [A] and [B], should be studied. 

(3) In such studies, low loadings of M are usually used and [A] and [B] are assumed 
equal to the total concentrations of A and B, respectively. If, however, A and 
B react with each other (as often happens) the concentration of free extractants 
will of course be lowered as a result. 

From their data, Blake et a/., <87> proposed the mixed complex was formed by 
simple addition of the neutral reagent B. 

U0 2 X 4 H 2 + B ^ U0 2 XiH 2 B (12) 

This reaction was suggested by the observed approximate second power dependence of 
E on [H 2 Xj] with [B] constant and by the shape of the loading isotherm. This showed 
a more pronounced flattening in the vicinity of a uranium(VI)-DEPA mole ratio of 
1:4 with [B] present than with [B] absent. They noted also that direct reaction of H 2 X 2 
and B apparently occurred. Thus with increasing [B] at constant [H^] the extraction 
coefficient rose to a maximum and then decreased. Such a reaction has been reported 
by Hardy and Scargill, (8) Baker and Baes, <28) and by Dyrssen/ 21 It may be written 

H a X 2 + 2B ^ 2XHB (13) 

Baker and Baes, ( 8S> from infra-red and isopiestic measurements, also found evidence 
for a second interaction product 

H 2 Xa + B HXjHB (14) 

Thus a full interpretation of extraction behaviour in M* + -H 2 X 2 -B systems should in¬ 
clude at least three possible equilibria (Equations 12, 13 and 14) in addition to those 
which occur in separate M* + -H 2 X 2 and M 2+ -B systems. In view of the number of 
possible reactions, the mixed complex proposed by Blake et al., could not be con¬ 
clusively established. DYRSSEN, (, • , from detailed measurements in the U0 2 * + -DBP- 
TBP system proposed instead the monosubstituted mixed complex U0 2 X 3 HB 

UO^Hj + B# U0 2 X a HB + iH 2 Xj (15) 

H T - Baker and C. F. Baes, Jr., Report ORNL-CF-58-5-93 (1958) (In Press). 

D. Dyrssen and L. Kuca, Acta Chem . Scand. 14, 1945 (1960). 


,[A)W 


/dlogAE’) _ 
\d log [A]/ [Bj C 


( 10 ) 

f 

(U) 
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His treatment of the results did not include consideration of the reaction in Equation 
(14). In addition, because both DBP and TBP distribute appreciably to the aqueous 
phase, the interpretation was involved and possibly not conclusive. Kennedy*®** has 
argued that a disubstituted complex, U0 2 X 2 B 2 is the most reasonable because its forma- 
tion from U0 2 X 4 H 2 

U0 2 X 4 H 2 + 2B ^ UOjXjB* + H 2 Xj (16) 


would be stabilized by the free energy of dimerization of the two HX molecules re¬ 
leased. Subsequently, Kennedy and Deane*® 41 interpreted their infra-red studies of 
U0 2 * + -DBP-tri(n-octyl) phosphine oxide solutions in carbon tetrachloride to indicate 
that both U0 2 X 2 B 2 and U0 2 X 3 HB are formed, the latter complex containing the same 
entity, U0 2 X 3 - (structure III, above) suggested by them to occur in U0 2 X 4 H 2 . Fur¬ 
ther investigation is needed, in the author’s opinion, to establish which of these pro¬ 
posed mixed complexes is the correct one. 

Recently Irving and Eddington,* 301 investigating analogous systems in which the 
dialkylphosphoric acid is replaced by TTA (thenoyl trifluoroacetone), found strong 
synergistic effects in uranium (VI) extraction. Healy* 311 further has shown that here 
synergisism is a general effect, occurring in the extraction of alkaline earth, trivalent 
lanthanide, trivalent actinide, and thorium (IV) ions as well as with uranyl ion. In his 
very extensive measurements, Healy found the mixed complex in every case to be an 
addition product. 

M(TTA), + cB ^ M(TTA) z B e (17) 


In TTA systems the direct reaction between the acidic and neutral reagent is evidently 
less important than in the corresponding dialkylphosphoric acid systems. This weaker 
competing interaction may account for the generally larger and more widely occurring 
synergistic effects observed. 

Perhaps the most interesting unanswered question is the manner in which the 
neutral reagent, B, is held in the mixed complex. Blake et a/.,* 271 suggested that hydro¬ 
gen bonding was involved. While this is not yet ruled out in dialkylphosphoric acid 
systems, it cannot occur in TTA systems unless water molecules are present in the 
mixed complex. From Healy’s results the equilibrium quotient for the above reaction 
(Equation 17) can be calculated, yielding bonding free energies in the range of 4-8 kcal 
per mole of B in M(TTA) 2 B C complexes. This is comparable to the range of variation 
found for the solvation free energy of MXj c H 2 complexes (Fig. 3). In addition, 
Healy reports* 3 ® 1 strong dependence of the synergistic effect in the choice of solvent, 
the order of decreasing effect being essentially the same as the order of increasing 
solvation free energy for MX 2z H z . This tends to suggest that B is present as a solvate 
in the mixed complex. 

Irvino and D. N. Eddington, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15, 158 (1960). 

T. V. Healy, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 314 (1961). 

T. V. Healy, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 328 (1961). 
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EXTRACTION OF URANIUM FROM SOLUTIONS OF 
COMPLEX URANYLCARBONATE BY CETYL- 
DIMETHYL-BENZYL-AMMONIUM / CHLORIDE* ' , 

M. T. SardiSa, R. F. Cellini and T. Batuecas Rodrigvez 
C hemistry Division, Junta de Energia Nuclear, Madrid, Spain 

( Received 28 December 1961) 

Abstract—The behaviour of the cetyl-dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium chloride (CDMBA) in the 
extraction of uranium dissolved in a carbonate medium has been studied in laboratory scale. 

The effect of a certain number of variables on the extraction factor has been determined. The 
variables considered included: the amount and concentration of CDMBA, carbonate and bicarbonate 
concentrations, uranium concentration, temperature, contact time and variations in the composition 
of the diluent. 

It has been found that, in the case of a uranium concentration of 1 g/1., the amount of uranium 
extracted in a single stage is as high as 94*4 per cent of the total if the concentration of CDMBA is 
0 034 M and as 98 per cent if CDMBA 0*050 M is used. 

The application of the liquid-liquid extraction process to solutions coming from 
alkaline leaching of uranium minerals is of interest; nevertheless, there is very little 
information on methods in which this process might be utilized. Clifford and co¬ 
workers 0} have studied the formation of the internal complex uranyloxiquinolate and 
its use in the extraction of uranium from carbonate solutions. Crouse and Brown <2) 
have reported an experiment in which uranium is extracted from alkaline solutions by 
dimethyl-didodecenyl-ammonium chloride and, later on, (3) they describe the use of a 
trialkyl-methyl-ammonium chloride with the same purpose. 

It was proved in a series of preliminary experiments with extraction agents, that 
the alkyl-dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium chlorides (alkyl radicals C 12 to C^) have 
characteristics which render them suitable for the extraction of uranium from alkaline 
solutions. Consequently, extensive research has been carried out to establish the 
conditions for using them as extraction agents, cetyl-dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium 
chloride (CDMBA) being used as a prototype. In this report, the laboratory scale 
extraction as a function of the composition of the extraction agent is described. The 
effect of the variables: temperature, contact time and the volume ratio of both phases 
is studied, and the CDMBA saturation isotherms are given. 

EXTRACTION CONDITIONS AND ANALYTICAL METHODS 

The experiments were performed in 150 ml separation funnels by mixing 15 ml of organic phase 
with the same volume of aqueous phase. After the phases had separated spontaneously and com¬ 
pletely, samples of both phases were taken and the amount of uranium determined by colorimetric 
methods. 14 ’ Whenever the concentrations of uranium were lower than 0 05 g/1. a fluorimetric method 

* Presented to the XXXII Congress of Industrial Chemistiy, 23-30 October 1960, Barcelona, 
Spain. 

<M W- E - Clifford, P. Noble and E. P. Bullwinkel, J. Arner. Chem . Soc. 80, 2959-61 (1958). 

“ D - J - Crouse, K. B. Brown, W. D. Arnold and others. Report ORNL-2099 (1956). 
l4) Crouse. Private communication (1959). 

L Rodden, Analytical Chemistry of the Manhattan Project , Vol. 8-1, p. 93, McGraw-Hill, New 
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was used. 1 * 1 The alkyl-dimethyl-benzyl chloride was determined by a photometric method on the 
compound which it forms with bromophenol blue.'*’ . 

^he Mowing reagents have been used: cetyl-dimethyl-lxnzyl-^Mnm cWoride^«te mark 
"Leda", pharmaceutical grade; normal octyl alcohol, trade marks Schuchardt and Fluka 
technical grade; kerosene, 160-210°C fraction. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
Effect produced by the contents of octyl alcohol in the diluent 

It was proved that in order to get a mixture of CDMBA chloride using kerosene as 
diluent, it was sufficient to add a long chain alcohol. For that reason, the normal 
octyl was adopted, which, at the same time, helps avoiding the formation of emulsions. 
The effect on the extraction factor produced by the addition of n-octyl alcohol was 
examined by measuring the extent of the extraction from two aqueous phases with 
different concentrations of uranium and organic phases in which the ratio CDMBA; U 
was held constant. The concentration of n-octyl alcohol in the diluent was changed 
within the range 10-40 per cent v/v. The results presented in Table 1 clearly prove 
that, for fixed quantities of CDMBA and U, the extraction factor decreases when the 
concentration of n-octyl alcohol increases. For this reason, in all the experiments 
reported in this paper, the amount of n-octyl alcohol used was the minimum necessary 
to maintain the CDMBA dissolved in kerosene. 


Table I.—;Effect of the concentration of n -octyl alcohol in the diluent on the 
EXTRACTION OF URANIUM WITH CDMBA 
Aqueous Phase 15 g of free Na,COj/l. 

Group (a): 0 958 g U/l. in aqueous phase and 20*4 g CDMBA/1. in organic phase 
Group (b): 0 319 g U/l. in aqueous phase and 6*8 g CDMBA/1. in organic phase 

Phase ratio 1:1 
Contact time 5 min at 18 a C 


% v/v of Octyl Alcohol 
in the organic phase 

0 / 

/o 

Extracted 

e: 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

— 

10 7 

— 

95*3 

._ 

20*3 

12 0 

— 

97*3 

— 

35*4 

_ 

15*3 

15-3 

971 

93-3 

331 

140 

20*0 

200 

(97*2) 

90*6 

(34*2) 

9*6 

25*3 

25-3 

95*9 

85*9 

23*8 

6*1 

30*0 

30*0 

95*4 

80*4 

20*9 

4*1 

35*3 

35*3 

94*1 

75*0 

16*0 

3*0 

400 

400 

92*6 

67*7 

12*5 

21 


Effect of the total amount of CDMBA 

The generally admitted similarity between the extraction of uranium from its acid 
solutions by amines and the fixation of that uranium by weak base ion-exchangers* 7 * 
allows to expect that the quaternary ammonium compounds would behave in a similar 
way to the strong base ion-exchangers and accordingly they would extract through a 

(4) F. S, Grimaldi, U.S. Geological Survey, CIRC 199 (1952). 
fi * E. L. Colichman, Analyt. Chem. 19 , 430 (1947). 

m Coleman, K. B. Brown, J. G. Moore and others, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva 1958, Vol. 28, 278-88. United Nations 
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c hfflwmd process analogous to the one by which the uranium, in the form of uranyl- 
tricafbonate is extracted from alkaline solutions by ion-exchangers. (8) CDMBA, like 
other long chain compounds of quaternary ammonium, would form, when in solution, 
ionic aggregates, micelles, which give place to species soluble in organic liquids. An 
organic solution of one of these aggregates behaves like an ion-exchanger, therefore, it 
will interchange antagonic ions with the uranyltricarbonate anion. If the micellar 
nature of the compound, formed by association of ions of CDMBA and uranyltri¬ 
carbonate, is admitted, then the effect produced by n-octyl alcohol is clear; the 
presence of this compound tends to avoid the condensation of ionic pairs, possibly by 
partly saturating the CDMBA bounds and by making the association in micelles more 
difficult. 

The equilibrium between the ions in the aqueous phase and the undissociated 
molecules in the organic phase, which is responsible for the uranium extraction by 
CDMBA, must correspond stoicheiometrically with the following equation 

4R 4 NC1 ( o) + UO^COaV" «£ (R 4 N) 4 U0 2 (CO a ) 3( o, + 4C1~ 

where R 4 NCl = CDMBA chloride. 

Assuming that the law of mass action applies to such an equilibrium, then the ratio 
of the amount of uranium in the organic phase [chemical form (R^N^UO^CO^d to 
the uranium in the aqueous phase (as UO^COj^ 4- ) will depend essentially on the 
amount of R 4 NC1 dissolved in the organic phase, and on the concentration of Cl~ 
anion from the quaternary ammonium compound, in the aqueous phase. The results 
given in Table 2 agree with the ones obtained from Equation (1), they express the 
variation of the extraction factor and the per cent extracted when the amount of 
CDMBA increases. It has been observed that an amount of CDMBA must be used 
such that the ratio “moles of CDMBA/moles of U” varies within the range 8-10. It 
can be deduced also that the percentage extracted is proportional to the amount of 
quaternary ammonium present in the organic phase; this fact seems to indicate that 
the activity coefficient of CDMBA remains constant instead of being proportional 
to its concentration in the organic phase, this being in good agreement with the 
hypothesis that the CDMBA forms micelles which constitute themselves a separate 
phase. 

The results given in Table 2 also indicate that, for low concentrations, the ex¬ 
traction factor varies as the second power of the CDMBA concentration. When the 
free carbonate in the aqueous phase and the CDMBA chloride are brought together, 
they must react according to the equation 

2R 4 NC1 (0) + CO s *-5±(R 4 N) 2 C0 3(0) 4- 2C1" 

CDMBA remaining in the organic phase as a carbonate. It is for this reason that the 
factor of extraction of uranium should be proportional to the square of the con¬ 
centration of CDMBA, since 

2(R 4 N) 2 C0 3(0 ) + U0 2 (C0 3 V-^ (R 4 N) 4 U0 2 (C0 3 ) 3( o, + 2C0 3 2 - 

At the same time, there must be a strong relationship between the uranium ex¬ 
traction factor and the amount of free carbonate in the aqueous phase. 

M. Urgell, J. A. P£rez Bustamante, T. Batuecas RodrIguez and others. Report JEN-52, 

Madrid (1959). 
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Effect produced by the ratio “organic volume .aqueous volume ” 

Wc have studied also the effect produced on the extraction of the uranium if, 
maintaining constant the amounts of the reagents, the volume of the organic phase 
changes. The results are shown in Table 3. When the volume of the organic decreases, 

Table 2._ Effect of the total amount of CD MBA on the extraction of uranium 

Aqueous phase: 0*958 g U/L and 15 g of free NagCO*/l, 

Diluent: kerosene with 25 per cent v/v of Octyl Alcohol 
Ratio of phases: 1:1 
Contact time: 5 min at 20°C 


CDMBA 

(mg) 

CDMBA moles :U moles 

% Extracted 

E ,J 

0 

0 

— 

— 

50 

2 

23*1 

0*3 

too 

4 

54*5 

12 

125 

5 

68-9 

1*9 

150 

6 

75*6 

31 

250 

10 

96*2 

25*6 

300 

12 

981 

52*1 

350 

14 

98*2 

56*0 

450 

18 

98*9 

91*3 

600 

24 

99*2 

134*5 

750 

30 

>99*99 

>2000 


the extraction factor, as expected, increases, but this increase is faster than the one 
corresponding to the variation of volume, so that the total amount of uranium ex¬ 
tracted increases as well. Therefore, a fixed quantity of CDMBA-n-Octyl Alcohol 
extracts the more uranium the smaller the volume in which it is dissolved. 

Table 3.—Effect of CDMBA-octyl alcohol concentrations in kerosene on the 

EXTRACTION OF URANrUM 

Aqueous phase: 1 g U/l. and 15 g of free Na*CO a /l. 

Total amount of CDMBA: 200 mg 
Contact time: 5 min at 21*5°C 


CDMBA molar concentration Organic vol.:aqueous vol. 

% Extracted 


0097 

1:3 

93*3 

42*2 

0 048 

2:3 

91 9 

17*0 

0 032 

1:1 

90*4 

9-4 

0016 

2:1 

87*2 

3*4 


Table 4.—Effect of free carbonate concentration on the extraction of uranium 
with 14 g/1. of CDMBA in kerosene with 7 per cent v/v of N-octyl alcohol 

Aqueous phase: 1 g/U/l. 

Ratio of phases 1:1 

_ Contact time: 5 min at \K J C 


Free carbonate 
at start (M) 


Initial pH 


% Extracted 


e; 


001 

io 6a 


10*90 


11*20 

1*00 

11*24 


>99*9 >1000 

97-8 44-7 

67*4 2 1 

40*6 0*68 
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Effect of the concentration of free carbonate and bicarbonate 

To study the effect produced by the free carbonate in the aqueous phase, we have 
used aqueous solutions with 1 g of U/l. without bicarbonate, and with concentrations 
in free carbonate within the range 0*01-1*00 M. In Table 4 it is shown that there is a 
strong relationship between the extraction factor and the concentration in free 
carbonate. If the initial concentration in free carbonate .decreases to 0*01 M, the 
uranium extraction is practically complete. ' 

Test showing the effects produced by carbonate, that is free from uranyltricar- 
bonate, on CDMBA, confirm that the carbonate anion passes to the organic phase. 

The importance of the presence of bicarbonate becomes quite clear from the results 
given in Table 5. When the relative amount of bicarbonate increases, a point is 
reached at which the uranyl complex is not exclusively uranyltricarbonate, there being 
also present products from hydrolysis. It is because of the presence of such products 
that the extraction factor decreases. 

Table 5.—Effect of the ratio carbonate : bicarbonate, being constant the 

CONCENTRATION OF TOTAL CARBONATE, ON THE EXTRACTION OF URANIUM WITH 
14 g/l. OF CDMBA IN KEROSENE WITH 7 PER CENT v/v OF N-OCTYL ALCOHOL 


Aqueous phase: 0-938 g U/l. 

Ratio of phases: 1:1 
Contact time: 3 min at 18°C 


Free 

carbonate 
at start 
(M) 

Free 

bicarbonate 
at start 
(M) 

Carbonate: bicarbonate 
(M:M) 

pH 

initial 

% 

Extracted 

e; 

0036 

0*436 

0*083 

8*61 

40-5 

0*68 

0197 

0*295 

0*668 

9*49 

51*2 


0*423 

0*058 

7*293 

10-25 

68-2 

2*14 


Effect of pH 

The results obtained by changing the concentration of free carbonate, without 
bicarbonate, and the effects caused by the different ratios carbonate:bicarbonate, do 




(Aqueous phase 1jU/l and Kg free No,COj/t) (Aqueous phase MqU/l andtSq free NajCCyt) 

Fig. 1.—Isotherms of uranium extraction. 
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not indicate a direct effect of the pH on the extraction; the pH seems to act only 
through the ratio carbonate .'bicarbonate in the aqueous phase. 

Extraction isotherms 

Fig. 1 shows three examples of saturation of CDMBA with uranyltricarbonate. 
In each case 15 ml of organic phase were treated successively with portions of 15 ml 
of fresh aqueous phase, until equilibrium was established. From the normal shape of 
these isotherms it is concluded that the organic complex is a monomer with respect to 
the uranium. By exploring the two isotherms corresponding to the same concentration 
of CDMBA in the organic phase, it is deduced that the more diluted the uranium the 
more complete its extraction; this result is completely logic because the less uranium 
present the bigger the amount of free CDMBA. The final point on each curve 
corresponds to the organic phase saturated with uranium and in equilibrium with the 
aqueous phase; when the concentration of CDMBA is higher the uranium contents 
of the organic phase at saturation is also higher; thus, the maximum concentration 
of uranium in the organic solvent is directly proportional to the concentration of 
CDMBA and therefore it is possible to obtain a uranium saturated organic phase 
even by using very diluted feeding solutions. 

The saturation value of CDMBA on each isotherm corresponds to the association 
of a fixed n um ber of moles of quaternary ammonium with each mole of uranium, so 
that the quaternary ammonium is completely bounded and cannot extract more 
uranium. For the three isotherms the saturation is reached with about four moles or 
ammonium for each mole of uranium. The saturation values given in Table 6 are in 
good agreement with the stoicheiometric laws governing the proposed chemical re¬ 
action. 

Table 6.—Effect of the uranium and CDMBA concentration on the 
SATURATION VALUE OF CDMBA 
Ratio of phases 1:1 
Contact time: 5 min at 19°C 


Initial g U/l. 
in the aqueous phase 

Initial g CDMBA/l. 
in the organic phase 

CDMBA moles :U moles in 
the saturated organic phase 

10 

14 

4-47 

10 

40 

4*80 

9-2 

14 

4-79 


Effect of the diluent 

Table 7 shows the results obtained from the extraction of an aqueous solution 
with the same amount of CDMBA in four different diluents, the n-octyl alcohol 
contents of all of them was 7 per cent v/v. The highest extraction is obtained with 
benzene; the lowest value obtained in these tests correspond to the chloroform. 
Nevertheless, the advantages obtained by using benzene do not compensate the 
difficulties of handling it and the drawback of its higher cost. 

The effect of the contact time 

In relation to the effect of the contact time between the phases on the extraction of 
uranium, it must be noted the high rate of uranium transfer. Table 8 shows the results 
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Table 7.—Effect of the diluent on the extraction of uranium with 
14 g/1. CDMBA AND 7 PER CENT v/v OF n-OCTYt ALCOHOL 
Aqueous phase: 1 g U/l. and 15 g of free Na t C0^1. 

Ratio of phases 1:1 
Contact time: 5 min at 21°C 


Diluent 

% Extracted 

e; 

Kerosene 160-210°C 

92-9 i 

13-2 " . 

White spirit 140-160^ 

93-8 

15-3 

Benzene 

94*9 

18*5 

Chloroform 

66-1 

1*95 

obtained from extractions performed with the same aqueous and organic phases and 

different contact time. The equilibrium is obtained after 10 sec 
times do not appreciably increase the degree of extraction. 

of shaking; longer 

Table 8 —Effect of the contact time on the extraction of uranium with a 
solution of 14 g/1. CDMBA in kerosene 7 per cent v/v of n-ocnx alcohol 

Aqueous phase: 1 g U/L and 15 g free Na f COt/L 



Ratio of phases: 1:1 

Temperature: 21°C 


Contact time 

% Extracted 

E.° 

10 sec 

94-9 

18-8 

20 sec 

94-6 

17-5 

1 min 

94*4 

170 

31 min 

94*6 

17-4 


Effect of the temperature 

A temperature increase does not produce a marked effect on the extraction. A 
temperature increase from 16 to 32°C produces only a decrease of a 3 per cent in the 
extraction. This fact is explained because the solubility of CDMBA in the aqueous 
phase increases. Nevertheless, extraction of uranium at 60°C is still high. Table 9 
gives the results. 

Table 9.—Effect of the temperature on the extraction of uranium with a 
SOLUTION OF 14 g/1. CDMBA IN KEROSENE 7 PER CENT v/v OF n-OCTYL alcohol 
Aqueous phase: 1 g U/I. and 15 g free Na,CO,/l. 

Ratio of phases: 1:1 
Contact time: 5 min 



Temperature 

CQ 

% Extracted 

e: 


16 

97*7 

43*0 


32 

94*5 

17-1 


60 

940 

15*7 


Other tests 


Finally, the amount of CDMBA lost by transfer to the aqueous phase in each step 
of extraction, at normalized conditions, has proved to be smaller than 0-048 g/1. 
equivalent to 0-34 per cent of the initial CDMBA. 
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Experiments have been started to recuperate the extraction solvent and to re- 
extract the uranium. Preliminary tests seem to indicate that the sulphuric and nitric 
acids, as well as some of their salts, are promising. 

Emulsion formation 

Along the reported work, it was observed that, in some cases, there was a strong 
tendency toward the formation of a stable emulsion within the organic and aqueous 
phases. Since the elimination of such emulsions offers a great interest, it has been 
determined not only the effect of the studied variables on the extraction factor but 
also the influence of each one of these variables on the separation time of phases has 
been analysed. 

The results show that within the experimented range, the pH has no effect on the 
phases separation time and that the contact time, if shaking is not violent, only 
produces weak variations in the separation time. The tendency of a phase to disperse 
into the other is modified by changing the ratio organic volume/aqueous volume; 
within certain limits it is convenient that the volume of the organic phase be smaller 
than that of the aqueous one. On the other hand, if the temperature increases the 
separation time decreases notably. The separation time can also be modified by 
changing the type of diluent. 

The concentration of CDMBA not bounded to the uranyltricarbonate is decisive 
and must not be above a certain limit if the formation of emulsions is to be avoided; 
as a consequence, it is very important to control the concentration of free carbonate 
in the aqueous phase and that of the n-octyl alcohol in the kerosene. And above all, 
the intensity of shaking is of capital importance, if it is very small, the separation time 
of the phases can be small without altering the value of the extraction factor. On the 
contrary, if the separation time is lowered by changing the temperature or the diluent, 
then the value of E a ° also goes down. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The CDMBA is an efficient solvent in the extraction of the uranium contents in 
solutions of alkaline carbonates. Within the parameters which define the extraction 
conditions it is of great interest the concentration of free carbonate; decreasing that 
concentration the efficiency of the extraction is increased substantially. It is re¬ 
markable the high rate of transfer of uranium when extracted with CDMBA. 

In the extraction conditions adopted in the laboratory, i.e. without active shaking, 
using an aqueous phase with I g U/I. and 15 g free Na 2 CO a /l. and an organic phase 
made out of 14 g/1. CDMBA in kerosene and 7 per cent v/v n-octyl alcohol, the 
separation time of the phase is less than 5 min at 20°C and it is possible to extract 94-4 
per cent of the total uranium in one single contact. 
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EXTRACTIONS FROM HCL—I 

ADIPONITRILE AS AN EXTRACTION SOLVENT* 

G. W. Latimer, Jr.| and N. H. FurmanJ 

Contribution from the Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 

(Received 10 January 1961; in revised form 8 February 1962) 

Abstract—Adiponitrile, 1-4 butane dinitrile, extracts both Fe(III) and Mo(VI) from aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The extraction curves for this system generally follow the extraction curves for the same 
metals in ether systems. 

The empirical formulae for the species extracted by adiponitrile are (HFeCl 4 )/i and (HMoO»CI»)fl. 
Adiponitrile also extracts these metal ions from chloride salt solutions containing only enough 
acid to prevent hydrolysis. The salting order for Fe(lII) is Li > Na > NH 4 > Ca and for Mo(VI) is 
Li « Na % Ca > NH 4 . 

Despite experiments demonstrating that compounds other than those containing 
oxygen could extract metal complexes of the type HMX 4 , U) no systematic study of 
any of these compounds has been published. The data available indicate that in systems 
containing hydrocarbons or their chlorinated derivatives the distribution of the 
complex greatly favours the aqueous phase. (2) Benzonitrile, however, extracts a 
number of metal ions quite effectively from 7 M HCl. (l,3) 

Adiponitrile, 1-4 butane dinitrile, also extracts metal ions from aqueous acid. <4) 
This paper describes the behaviour of Fe(III) and Mo(VI) in the system HC1- 
adiponitrile and in similar systems containing chloride salts. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

1. Materials and solutions 

Adiponitrile (ADN), Eastman White Label, was used without further purification. The m.p. of 
this commercial material was l-3 r C; n d 20 was 1-4382. The corresponding literature values are rC 14) 
and l-4380. <fl) 

All of the other chemicals and solvents used were of analytical reagent grade. 

The stock solutions of metals were prepared by weighing out sufficient FeCl,-6H t O and ammonium 
molybdate to give two litres each of a solution approximately 0-20 M in metal ion. The Fe(lII) was 
0-20 M in HC1 and the ammonium molybdate 0 025 M in NaOH. 

The cupferron solution was 6 per cent w/v. The reagent was kept cold when not in use. 

The necessary solutions of hydrochloric acid were prepared by diluting known amounts of HQ 
to one litre and standardizing the resulting solutions against NaOH. 

Salt solutions were prepared by dissolving weighted amounts of the appropriate chloride in one 
litre of water. The resulting solutions were analysed for both the cation and for chloride. 

* This paper represents part of the work submitted by G. W. Latimer, Jr. to the Graduate 
School of Princeton University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

t Present address: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Chemical Division, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
t Present address: Department of Chemistry, Wake Forest. 
m H L. Friedman, J. Amer. Chem . Soc. 74, 5 (1952). 

(2> M. Mori and R. Tsuchiya, Nippon Kagaku Zasshi 77, 1525 (1956). 

(3) A. G. Gobel and A. G. Maddock, J. Inorg. Nuci Chem . 7, 94 (1958). 

| G - W. Latimer and N. H. Furman, Unpublished work (1960). 

" Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 8th ed., Handbook Publishers Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 

,0) V. V. Korshak and 1.1. Pokhomov, J. Appl. Chem. {USSR) 14, 632 (1941). 
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2. Apparatus . 

The extractions were done in 125 ml separatory funnels possessing short stems carefully shaped 


*° ’spectra werotekcn on a Warren Spectracofd using 1/n qu^CUWtt* ... 
Conductometric data were taken using a Serfass Model RCM15 conductance bridge. 


3. Preparation of the extraction curves 

Five ml of metal stock solution, 15 ml of hydrochloric acid of known strength, and 20 ml of 
ADN were shaken vigorously at room temperature (21-22°C) in 125 ml separatory funnels. Although 
equilibrium was reached in less than a minute, agitation was carried out for five, then the phases 
were permitted to separate. Each phase was analysed in its entirety; in all cases, the mass balance 

was at least 99*5 per cent of that added. inVT 

A similar procedure was used to study the extraction of hydrochloric acid by ADN except that 
5 ml of water was substituted for the metal stock solution. In one set of experiments the ADN was 
titrated conductometrically with sodium hydroxide; in a duplicate set, the ADN was analysed for 
chloride. The hydrochloric acid content calculated from the two sets of analyses was within experi¬ 
mental error. 


4. Formula of the extractable species 

To define the empirical formula of the species extracted by the organic phase, four variables must 
be known (a) the number of moles of the metal ion present; (b) the number of moles of the chloride 
present; (c) the total number of moles of acid present; and (d) the number of moles of acid which 
distribute independently of the extractable complex. 

Determination of the metal ion and of chloride ion is straightforward, but determination of acid in 
the presence of easily hydrolysed metals ions is not. 

Traditionally, the acid present is titrated with standard base. Since some base will be consumed 
in precipitating a metal hydroxide rather than in titrating the acid present, the amount of base required 
to precipitate a stoicheiometric metallic hydroxide is deducted from the total litre. The amount of 
acid which distributes independently of the metal is determined in a separate set of experiments. The 
difference between these two values represents the acid associated with the metal complex. 

Recently, methods which require no assumptions concerning the composition of a metallic hy¬ 
droxide have been developed for the determination of acid in the presence of hydrolysable cations. (7 “* > 
The method developed by David and Forman involving conductometric titration of the acid with 
cupferron <9] was used for the determinations. 

A known amount of metal ion was extracted from hydrochloric acid of such strength that the 
maximum amount of metal ion would be extracted (this HCI value was determined from the previously 
established extraction curves) by shaking with ADN. The phases were permitted to separate; the 
aqueous phase was withdrawn and discarded. The ADN was centrifuged and three 5-00 ml aliquots 
were taken. One aliquot was added to 150 ml of water and titrated conductometrically with 6 per 
cent cupferron solution. Of the two remaining 5 ml aliquots, one was analysed for chloride using a 
modified Volhard procedure, while the other was analysed for the metal ion. The amount of acid 
which distributes independently of the metal ion was found in a separate determination by conducto¬ 
metric titration with standard base. 


5. Salting effects 

To study the effect of different salts on the extraction of these metal ions, extractions were per¬ 
formed in which hydrochloric acid was replaced by an equivalent amount of a metal chloride-lithium, 
ammonium, sodium, or calcium chloride. Enough acid was present to prevent hydrolysis. 

In all other respects the procedure described in section 2 was followed. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. The nature of the extraction curves 

Both the basicity of an electron donor and the relative binding energy of its addition 
complexes decrease with increasing ionization potential.< 1# » While the ionization 

!!’ £• Miller and P. F. Thomason, Amlyt. Chem. 31, 1498 (1959). 

G. L. Booman, et al , Analyt. Chem . 30, 284 (1958). 

(fl J. C. David, Thesis, Princeton University (1951). 

(10> G. J. Janz and S. S. Danyluck, Chem. Revs. 60, 209 (1960). 
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potential of ADN has not been measured, the values for nitriles are high—acetonitrile 
being ll‘9freV <u> > Although the value for ADN should be lower than that for 
acetonitrile because of the increased inductive effects of the methylene groups as 
contrasted to the single methyl present in acetonitrile and because of the presence of 
two functional groups in the molecule, the value should not be comparable to that of 
diethyl ether (9-7-10-2 eV). Thus, under comparable conditions of acidity, ethlen 
should be capable of extracting more of an ion-pair complex than ADN. That this 
is not the case is apparent from the extraction curves (Fig. 1 and 2): in the region 
1-5 M HC1, ADN extracts significantly more Fe(III) than diethyl or diisopropyl ether 
and more Mo(VI) than diethyl ether from solutions of equivalent acidity. 



INITIAL AQUEOUS HCL CONCENTRATION 
Okm.es/ijtuq 

Fig. 1.—The extraction of iron from aqueous HC1. 

O with ADN 
O with diethyl ether a<) 

• with diisopropyl ether. a4> 

The ADN system shows no tendency to form a three phase system so characteristic 
of systems involving diisopropyl ether. (12_14) In this respect it behaves more like the 
analogous diethyl ether systems. 

G ’ J ’ Janz and S- Danyluck, J . Amer . Chem, Soc. 81, 3846 (1959). 

* Morrison and H. Freiser, Solvent Extraction in Analytical Chemistry , J. Wiley, New York 

113f A. H. Laurene, D, E. Campbell, S. E. Wilberly and H. M, Clark, /. Phys. Chem . 60,901 (1956). 
41 R. W. Dodson, G. J. Forney and E. H. Swift, /. Amer, Chem . Soc. 58, 2573 (1936). 
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In other respects, however, the extraction curves for this system follow the classic 
pattern already established for many other systems: the extraction of the metal ion 
increases with increasing acid concentration to a maximum value; beyond this value 
the extraction decreases. 



INITIAL AQUEOUS HCL CONCENTRATION 
(MOlEJ/uTCA) 

Fig. 2.—The extraction of Mo(Vl) from aqueous HC1. 

O with ADN 

O with diethyl ether (calcd. from Reference 19). 

Attempts have been made to reduce extraction behaviour to a set of mathematical 
formulae. a * ,161e) While reasonably accurate at low concentrations of acid, no-one has 
been capable of explaining the decrease in extraction which occurs above a certain HC1 
value. To account for this behaviour, the equations require the inclusion of terms 
which correspond physically to the formation in the aqueous phase of complexes 
greater than any which have been shown to exist. 

Since repeated attempts to find complexes of this type have failed, (1,17) other 
physical processes not capable of direct mathematical treatment have been examined 
in an attempt to explain the behaviour of the curves. If the equilibrium HCl value is 
plotted as a function of the initial aqueous HCl concentration, the equilibrium value 
for many systems including diethyl and diisopropyl ether passes through a maximum 

,MI H - Irving, F. J. C. Rossom, R. J. P. Williams, J. Chem. Soc. 1906 (1955). 

R. E. Diamond, J . Phys. Chem. 61, 69 (1957). 

(1 ” Y. Marcus, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,287 (1960). 
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describing a curve very similhr to that of the metal ion (Fig. 3). These data suggest 
that the decrease in the concentration of the acid and of the chloride in the aqueous 
phase is one reason for the decrease in the extraction of the metal. <18,19) The equilibrium 
aqueous HC1 values for the ADN system exhibit the same behaviour (Fig. 3). If the 
extraction curves for the ADN-HC1 system and the ether-HCl systems are compared 



INITIAL AQUEOUS HCL CONCENTRATION 
(MOL(«/um0 

Fig. 3. —Equilibrium HC1 concentration as a function of the initial HO concentration. 

O-ADN 

O-diethyl ether* 1 #> 

0 -diisopropyl ether a,) 


with the corresponding ADN-HCl-metal ion and the ether-HCl-metal ion systems 
(Fig. 3), these facts are evident: 

(a) In ether systems, the extraction curves for both metal ions and for the 
equilibrium aqueous HC1 value pass through maxima at approximately the same 
concentration of HC1. 

(b) In the ADN system the extraction curves for both metal ions reach their 
maximum values before the maximum equilibrium HC1 value is reached; indeed, the 
amount of Mo(VI) extracted has passed through its maximum and decreased 
significantly. 

(c) Although the maximum aqueous HCI concentration in the ADN system is 
lower than in the diethyl ether, the ADN is a significantly better system for the 
extraction of Mo(VI). 

Similar studies made with V(V) show an effect opposite to that described in case (b). 
In this instance the extraction of vanadium continue to increase even though the 
maximum aqueous HCI concentration has been reached. (4 > 14 > 

All of these results are in accord with previous investigations which conclude that 

D E - Metzler and R. J. Meyers, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 3774 (1950). 

I. Neudow and R. E. Diamond, J . Phys. Chem. 59, 710 (1955). 

10 
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INITIAL AQUEOUS HCL CONCENTRATION 

(UOLC*/UTC*) 

Fig. 4.—The extraction of HQ by ADN. 




INITIAL AQUEOUS HCL CONCENTRATION 

CM OLE 9 J UTflO 

Fig. 5.—The volume of the aqueous HC1 phase as a function of the initial 
HC1 concentration. 

there is no correlation between the maximum acid concentration attainable and its 
ability to extract metal complexes of the type HMX 4 . (80) 

2. The extraction of hydrochloric acid by ADN 

When concentrated hydrochloric acid (> 1 M) is shaken with ADN, the system 
becomes noticeably cooler although there is little change in the volume of the system. 

The amount of HC1 extracted by the ADN increases exponentially with the 
concentration of acid. (Fig. 4a and b). An interesting corollary is that the volume 
solubility of ADN in aqueous HC1 also increases exponentially (Fig. 5a and b). The 

«»•» H. Irving and F. J. C. Rossom, /. Chem. Soc., 1946 (1955). 
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system is miscible above 8*5 M HC1. The breaks in the slopes (Fig. 4b and 5b) appear 
to be real and not experimental error. An investigation is to be made of their 
significance. 

There was some question whether the extremely acid conditions would induce 
hydrolysis of ADN to adipic acid. It was for this reason that the titrations of the 
ADN-HC1 extracts which were used to establish the extraction curve in Fig. 4a were 
done conductometrically. In no case was there any indicajtion that a weak acid was 
present. The close equivalence between the results for hydrogen ion and the chloride 
further substantiates this fact. 

3. Nature of the extracted species 

The formulae of the species extracted by ADN are given in Table I. The empirical 
formula for the iron complex is in agreement with previously reported values 111 
that for Mo(VI) agrees with that found by Zharovskii.* 22 ’ 

Table 1.—Analysis of the adiponitrile extracts 


Ratio 


System 

(mmole)H + 

(mmole)Metal ion 

(mmole)Chloride 

H:Metal:Cl 

Fe(lll)-ADN 

0*13 

0122 

0-461 

M: 10:3-8 


010 

0123 

0-462 

0-82:1-0:3*6 


013 

0123 

0-482 

1-0:10:3-9 


009 

0120 

0-460 

0-75:10:3-8 

Mo(VI)-ADN 

0*10 

0-077 

0-229 

1-3:1*0:30 


0*07 

0 081 

0-225 

0*9:10:2*8 


009 

0082 

0-222 

1-1:10:2*7 


0*07 

0 083 

0-227 

0-9:1*0:28 


Since the available evidence indicates that HFeCl 4 is polymerized above 10 - V* #) 
spectra of ADN systems containing Fe(III) concentrations above and below this value 
were taken. 

Although the solutions were diluted to approximately the same final concentration 
(10~ 4 M), the spectra of extracts from systems in which the initial aqueous iron 
concentration was less than 10~ 8 M yielded absorption curves similar to that obtained 
under comparable conditions in ether solutions* 24 ’ (Fig. 6a) while the spectra in which 
the initial iron concentrations were greater than 10 _8 M were considerably different 
(Fig. 6bcd). The latter solutions yielded the typical HFeCl 4 spectrum only after some 
time (Fig. 6c) suggesting that this complex was not merely an ion-pair cluster, but a 
true polymer and that the rate of depolymerization (HFeCl 4 ) n -*■ nHFeCl 4 was 
relatively slow. Depolymerization is accelerated by acid (Fig. 6d). 

Despite agreement between our results and those obtained by Zharovsku for the 
formula of the extractable molybdenum species, the exceedingly complex nature of 
acidified molybdenum solutions and the difficulties in analysis of the solution make 
generalization precarious. The chloride value for iron has been known to vary from 
3-5 to 5-4 depending upon the concentration of acid in the system; (21) there is no 
reason to believe that this could not be the case with Mo(VI). This simple fact may 
explain the discrepancy between these results and those of Diamond. 

B V. Nekravsov and V. V. Ovsyankina, J. Gen. Chem. (1 USSR,) 11, 573 (1941). 

F G. Zharovsku, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 2,623 (1957). Chem. Abstr. 51, 17345g. 

" R. J. Meyers, D. E. Metzler and E. H. Swift, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 3767 (1955). 

’ D. E. Metzler and Meyers, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 3776 (1955). 
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b. Spectrum of ADN extract 1-9 x 10' 4 M in Fe(IlI) (Aqueous solution extracted 
was 1 *9 x 10' 2 M in Fe(III) and 6-0 M in HC1. This ADN extract was diluted 100 

fold with ADN) 

c. Spectrum of ADN extract (b) after three weeks 

d. Spectrum of ADN extract (b) after shaking with 6-0 M HC1. 

This formula is not without other verification: a compound having the formula 
Mo0 2 Cl a -HCI has been prepared as well as salts of the type KMo0 2 Cl 3 -H 2 0. (25 ' 2fl) 

4. The influence of salts on the ADN-HC1 -metal ion system 

The salt effects exhibited in these systems (Table 2) differ from those which would 
have been predicted according to the rule enunciated by Morrison that at equivalent 
anion concentrations the cation with the greatest valence should show the largest 
effect.^ 

For the Fe(III) system the amount of Fe extracted decreases going from LiCl to 
NH 4 C1. This decrease in extraction is paralleled by a decrease in the order of 
hydration/ 28 * The near equivalence of H 3 0+ and Li + is not particularly surprising 
considering that their aqueous activities are very nearly alike. <17, * 4) The position of 

<IB) J. W. Mellor, A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry , Vol. 9, pp. 632- 
633. Longmans, Green, New York (1931). 

1M) N. V. Sidgewick, The’Chemical Elements and Their Compoundsyol. 1 and 2. Clarendon, Oxford 
(1950). 

<,7) G. Morrison, Analyt. Chem . 22,1388 (1950). 
iUi R. M. Diamond, J. Phys. Chem. 63, 659 (1959). 
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Table 2.—The effect of chloride salts on the 

EXTRACTION OF METAL IONS BY ADIPONTTRILE 


Per cent Extracted 

Salt Fe(lII)-ADN* Mo(VI)-ADNt 


HC1 

99t 

90* 

LiCl 

96 

95 

NaCl 

88 

97 

NH 4 CI 

75 

79 

Cad, 

62 

91 


• Solution 3-89 M in chloride and 0-05 M in H + . 
t Solution 4-90 M in chloride and 1*90 M in H + . 
t Values calculated from the extraction curves 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 

the Ca t+ in order of effectiveness is the more interesting particularly since the hydration 
numbers of Ca®+ and Li + are similar and somewhat greater than Na + . <30) The fact that 
the distribution of the Fe(IIl) complex is not as dependent upon acid concentration as 
upon the chloride may indicate that (HFeCl 4 )n is not a strong acid in every extraction 
system. 

The Mo(Vl)-ADN system presents a more complicated picture. The apparent 
difference between the effectiveness of LiCl and NaCl is within the experimental error, 
but NH 4 C1 is obviously an inferior agent for salting out the Mo(VI). The real problem 
is why HC1 is inferior to NaCl, LiCl, and, possibly, CaCl 2 . Although the addition of 
salt decreases the solubility of ADN in the aqueous phase, the solubility of the two 
phases is so slight at 1-90 M HC1 that the equilibrium HC1 value is not substantially 
different from the initial value (Fig. 3). Two other explanations are more probable: 

(1) Decreasing the acid strength by substituting a salt for the acid frees solvent 
molecules which have co-ordinated with hydrogen ion for co-ordination with the 
extracted species/® 8 ' This would increase the extraction of Mo(VI). 

(2) HMo 0 2 C1 3 is probably a weak acid; therefore, the distribution of the complex 
is not so dependent upon the acid concentration. This view is supported by literature 
describing its structure as MoO(OH)Cl 3 . (25,2,il 

The nature of these salting effects is not yet understood despite some attempts at 
suggesting generally comprehensive theories/ 18,28 ’ Diamond suggests that strong acids 
extract better than their salts when oxygenated solvents are being considered. From 
the evidence offered, a more comprehensive statement might be that any acidic species 
either strong or weak extracts better than its corresponding salt when Lewis base 
solvents are used. Salts effect the extraction of a complex far more by the addition of 
an ion in common with the extractable species, by alteration of the structure of the 
aqueous phase/ 17 ’ and by the amount of water which they make available to the 
distributing species than by any intrinsic tendency to form a different extractable 
complex. 

Acknowledgements —The financial aid (as a McKay Fellow and as an NSF Co-operative Fellow) 
received by G. W. L. is gratefully acknowledged. 

B - Chu and R. M. Diamond, /. Phys. Chem. 63, 2021 (1959). 

1 H. Remy, Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. 1. Elsevier, New York (1955). 
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THE TEMPERATURE RANGE OF LIQUID LEAD 
AND SILVER AND AN ESTIMATE OF THEIR 
CRITICAL CONSTANTS* 

ti 

i 

A. V. Grosse and A. D. Kirshenbaum 1 

Research Institute of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Received 13 October 1961) 

Abstract—The temperature range diagrams of liquid Pb and Ag are constructed from experimental 
density data, from their melting points to their normal boiling points, the law of rectilinear diameter 
and the theorem of corresponding states. From these diagrams or the equations on which they are 
based, the critical constants are estimated as follows: 



For Pb 

For Ag 

T t (°K) 

5400 

7500 

D c (g/cm*) 

2-2 

1*85 

V e (cm*/g atom) 

94 

58*3 

P, (atm) 

850 

(5000) 


Liquid densities below the critical range can be calculated with much greater reliability and are as 
follows: 


T(°K) Pb Ag 


2024 

8*801 

_ 

2500 

8-167 

8197 

3000 

7-488 

7-741 

3500 

6-786 

7-276 

4000 

6061 

6-795 

4500 

5-313 

6-295 

5000 

— 

5-771 

5500 

— 

5-223 

6000 

— 

4*652 

6500 

— 

4-060 


It was shown recently* 1,2) that the critical constants of metals could be estimated 
consistently by two independent semi-empirical methods. 

Of all the known eighty metals, mercury is the only one whose critical constants 
have been determined experimentally 

(r c = 1733°K; P c = 1587 ± 50 atm, D t = 4*70 ± 0*20 g/cm 3 ). 

It was demonstrated that mercury, like all other thermally stable liquids, follows the 
law of Cailletet and Mathias or the law of rectilinear diameter. (1,2> The average 
density of liquid mercury and its saturated vapour, i.e. \{D X + Z) v ), is a straight line 
function of temperature. This is the basis of the first method . A liquid range diagram 
of the metal obtained by plotting or calculating the experimental liquid density and 

* This research was supported in part by Grant 15540 of the National Science Foundation. 

A V. Grosse, J . Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 22, 23 (1961). 

2) A. V. Grosse, "The Liquid Range of Metals and Some of Their Physical Properties at High 

Temperatures/* Research Institute of Temple University, Sept. 5, 1960. 
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the ideal vapour density vs. temperature. The maximum possible critical temperature 
(and the minimum critical density) is the point where the ideal vapour density crosses 
the rectilinear diameter. Actually, the real vapour density is always greater than the 
ideal so that the real critical temperature is lower than the one obtained in the above 
manner The lower limit of the critical temperature (and conversely the maximum 
critical density) is set by the fact that the real saturated vapour density has to approach 
the liquid density near T c . 

The second method is based on the theorem of corresponding states. The theorem 
requires that at corresponding or reduced temperatures, i.e. T red = Tj T v , liquid 
metals have the same entropy of vaporization, 

AS va p == ^^vap/^ 

So far the entropy vs. T function has been established experimentally only for one 
metal—mercury. 11 ' 2 ’ Since the heats of vaporization of nearly all metals are known 
at their normal boiling points, or can be reliably extrapolated, <3 > one can estimate 
from the mercury curve and the AS value at the temperature T thereducedtemperature, 
and thus the critical temperature, of any metal. Critical temperatures of about 15 
metals, together with their AS vap , and other data were given before ; (1 - 2 > the critical 
temperatures range from 1733°K for mercuiy to about 23,000°K for tungsten. 

In two recent experimental investigations the liquid densities of lead* 4 ’ and silver' 6 ’ 
were determined over a much wider temperature range than heretofore, namely, 
from their melting points (600-6° and 1234-0°K, respectively) up to their normal 
boiling points (2024° and 2450°K, respectively). The densities are straight line 
functions of temperature and are as follows: 

for Pb: 

D t = 10-678-13-174 X 10- 4 (r-600-6°), 

and for Ag: 

D t = 9-346-9-067 x 10' 4 (r-1234-0°), 
where T is in °K and D in g/cm 3 . 

Values of the density of liquid lead and silver at their melting and normal boiling 
points as well as at some set temperatures are given in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Experimental densities of liquid lead" 1 and silver" 1 in g/cm 8 



Pb 

A g 

M.P. (°K) 

6006 

1234*0 

D at M.P. (g/cm 3 ) 

10*678 

9 346 4 0*009 

Normal b.p. f K) 

2024 

2450 

D at normal b.p. (g/cm s ) 

8 803 ± 0 009 

8*244 ± 0 009 

D at ]0Q0°K 

10-152 

(solid) 

1500°K 

9*493 

9*105 

2000°K 

8*834 

8*652 

2500° K 

(see Table 2) 

8198 


'** D- R- Stull and G. C. Sjnke, Thermodynamic Properties of the Elements, No. 18 of the Advances in 
Chemistry Series, American Chemical Society, Washington, D.C. (1956). 

"> A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and A. V. Grosse, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 22, 33 (1961). 

1,1 A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and A. V. Grosse, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. In press (1962). 
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Construction of the temperature range diagrams of liquid lead and silver 
The whble temperature range of a liquid metal, i.e., the spread from the melting 
point to the critical point and an estimate of the critical data are of theoretical and 
practical importance. 

One can now proceed with the construction of the liquid range diagrams of lead 
and silver. They are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

From the vapour pressure data of both metals we qan calculate the idetll gas 
density of their saturated vapours. It was demonstrated many years ago by Warten- 
berg <6> that the vapours of Pb and Ag are monatomic. The density ^vas determined 
directly in an iridium flask at a temperature close to the boiling point. In the case of 
mercury* 1, ® it was shown that the ideal gas density equals the experimental saturated 
vapour density up to ~85 per cent of the critical point. It is only above a reduced 
temperature of ~0-85 that the actual saturated vapour density increases rapidly and 
of course equals the liquid density at the critical point. 

As one will see later the ideal gas density at the normal boiling points (see Table 2) 
is still so small that it can be neglected. Thus, the rectilinear diameter density: 

JV = i^nq. 

and the equation of the rectilinear diameter is, for Pb: 

D vb = 5-339-6-5S7 x 10- 4 (r-600-6°) 
or = 5-734-6-587 X 1(H • T 

and for Ag: 

D k % = 4-673-4*534 x lO^fT-1234-0°) 
o 

or = 5-232-4-534 X 1(Hr, 

where again D is in g/cm 3 and T in °K. 

The rectilinear diameter is extrapolated in Figs. 1 and 2 to the critical region. 
The probable error is indicated by a dotted line “error cone.” 

Estimate of the critical temperatures of lead and silver from the theorem 
of corresponding states 

The pertinent data are taken from reference 3. The entropy of vaporization curve 
for mercury is given in references 1 and 2, and permits one to obtain the reduced 
temperature of Pb and Ag at their normal boiling points. 



Pb 

Ag 

Heat of vaporization at normal b.p. (cal/g atom) 

42,880 

60.960 

Normal b.p. ( r> K) 

Entropy of vaporization at normal b.p. 

(cal g atonr 1 ^K' 1 ) 

2024 

2450 

21-2 

24-9 

Reduced temperature (T re< \) 

0-375 

0-327 

Critical temperature, T 0 (°K) 

5400 

7500 


These critical temperatures are estimated to be accurate to ±10 per cent. This 
is indicated in Figs. 1 and 2 by the shaded area in the critical region. We will see 
later that these critical temperatures are bracketed on both the high and low 

H - v - Wartenbero, Z. Anorg. Chem. 56, 320-336 (1908). 
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Fig. 1.—Liquid temperature range diagram of lead. 
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Fig. 2.—Liquid temperature range diagram of silver. 
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temperature sides by the considerations from the law of rectilinear diameter and 
the saturated vapour densities of the two metals. 

The liquid densities beyond our experimental determinations can be calculated 
from the law of rectilinear diameter if the saturated vapour densities are known. As 
mentioned previously, the real densities should be equal to the ideal densities up to 
about 85 per cent of the critical temperature. The ideal densities can be easily obtained 
from the vapour pressure data of the two metals. 

Saturated vapour densities of? b and Ag 

The vapour pressures used in these calculations were the most recent compilation 
of thermodynamic properties of the elements, tabulated by Stull and Sinke.* 31 

We have reviewed the original literature, however, particularly in view of our 
interest in vapour-pressure at atmospheric pressure or above. 

The vapour-pressure of lead was determined over fifty years ago by Greenwood 17 ' " up to 12 atm, 
far beyond the range of any other experimenters. Kelley, a very careful worker, failed to notice, in 
referring to Greenwood’s work, in his well known compilation 1 " of vapour-pressure data, that the 
latter had a “self-correcting” temperature scale. He calibrated his Wanner optical pyrometer using 
pure Pt, Rh and Ir, “specially prepared of a high degree of purity by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & 
Co.,” and used Holbom & Henning’s 1905 black body values of their melting points, i.e., 
Pt = 1545“C (1818'K), Rh = 1650’C (1923°K), and Ir * 2000"C (= 2273 ’K). We know now, 55 
years later, that the correct melting points are: Pt = 2043°K, Rh -■ 2239°K and Ir = 2727’K. 
Greenwood’s three melting points lie on a straight line; using their true melting points Greenwood's 
temperature scale can be corrected in a straightforward manner. Greenwood’s true temperature, 
7true in °K. 

?truc = 1*502 • 7Greenwood — 682°, 

where 7Groenwood are the original temperatures given by Greenwood in 'K. 

Stull and Sinke base their selection on Kelley’s review, who in turn picked 
Harteck’s low temperature data as being the most reliable. 

In Fig. 3 we compare Stull and Sinke’s straight line with Greenwood’s corrected 
data which extend to —2900 K, and also of Baur and Brunner,* 101 Rodebush and 
Dixon,* 111 and Leitgebel.* 121 It can be readily seen that all of the experimental 
measurements are now in close agreement, except Greenwood’s values at 6 and 12 
atm. As mentioned by him* 81 observations of the boiling lead surface becomes 
increasingly difficult at higher pressures. From 1-00 atm at 2024°K down to a vapour- 
pressure of 5*6 x 10-o atm at 800°K (measured by Egerton* 131 (800-1000°K)), 
i.e., over a hundred million-fold pressure range, the log of vapour-pressure is a 
straight-line function of 1/7°K. The same observation was made in the case of 
mercury* 1,21 up to the critical point. We are thus justified in making the assumption 
that the straight line log Pvs. l/T relationship can be extended to the critical point 
also in the case of Pb and Ag. 

The data for silver do not extend beyond 1 atm. The only data available at 
one atmosphere are old measurements of Greenwood (corrected), Ruff* 141 and 

1,1 H. C. Greenwood, Proc. Roy. Soc. 82 A, 396-408 (1909). 

H. C. Greenwood, Proc. Roy. Soc. 83 A, 483-491, particularly p. 488 (1910). 

K- K- Kelley, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 383, 59-60 (1935). 

'**’ E. Baur and R. Brunner, Helv. Chim. Acta 17, 958 (1934). 

w - H. Rodebush and A. L. Dixon, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 47, 1036 (1925). 

,1 " W. Leitoebel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 202, 305 (1931). 

A. C. G. Egerton, Proc. Roy. Soc. A 103, 469 (1923). 
u " O. Ruff and B. Bergdahl, Z. Anorg. Chem. 106, 91 (1919). 
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Wartenbero. <8) They shoW appreciable scatter around 2400°K, and additional 
experimental work in this pressure range and above is recommended. 

Stull and Sinke’s vapour-pressure data lead to the following expressions, for 
Pb: 

log^tm = -9,596/7 + 4-74043 (Tin °K) 

or in exponential form: 7atm = 5*5009 x 10® . exp (—22,100/7), and for 
Ag: 

logicPatm = -13,388 IT + 5*46223 (Tin °K) 
or in exponential form: .P atIIl = 2*8989 x 10®. exp (—30,827/7) 

Since the density of the ideal saturated vapour, D^, = AjV A , where A and K A are 



atomic weight and volume respectively, it follows, from the ideal gas laws, that: 

Z> Vttp = A. PI R.T 

thus, D nv , for Pb = 1 •38920/7’ X 10®. exp (-22,100/7) 
and for Ag = 3*8145/7 X 10®. exp (-30,827/7) 

The values so obtained for lead and silver are tabulated in Table 2. 
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Table 2—D ld - in g/cm* calculated from vapour-pressure equations and ideal 
TEP gas laws 

_ . — Ag 


TCK ) 


(g/cm*) (Atm) 


2024 0 00124 1 00 

2500 0 00805 7*97 

3000 00292 34*7 

3500 0*0722 100 1 

4000 0*1381 219 

4500 0*2276 406 

5000 0*3344 662 

5500 — — 

6000 — ” 

6500 — — 

7000 — — 


D 

(g/cm*) 


0*000681 

0*004340 

0*01629 

0*04286 

0*08967 

0*1601 

0*2549 

0*3730 

0*5111 

0*6658 


P 

(Atm) 


1*28 

10*00 

43*4 

130*0 

307 

610 

1067 

1700 

2527 

3500 


Calculations of the liquid densities of Pb and Ag above their normal boiling point 
From the law of rectilinear diameter it follows that: 

Alq. = 2A>' - A?ap. 

up to about r red . = 0-85, i.e., 4500°K for Pb and 6300°K for Ag. Above these 
temperatures, as was shown in the case of mercury, (1 ’ 2) the real saturated vapour 
density begins to digress appreciably from the ideal density. This can be readily seen 
from the anticipated liquid and gas densities in the critical and near critical regions 
of Figs. 1 and 2. 

Up to Tjeo = 0-85 and based on the above general equation, the specific and 
exact equations for the densities of Pb and Ag are respectively: 
of pb > in g/cm 3 = 

1 - 3892 

11-4692 - 13-174 X lO^T-— x 10® . exp (-22,100/7’) 

and for Ag = 

r o j^r 

10-465 - 9-067 x \0~*T - x 10®. exp (-30,827/7’) 

where T is in °K. 

In the classical work on the densities of liquids it has been the custom to express 
the liquid density in power series in T (see for example International Critical Tables, 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3). Using the method of least squares the following expressions 
have been obtained for D Uq of Pb and Ag: 

Aiq. of Pb (g/cm 3 ) = 11-3039 - 1-1576 x 10~ 3 r- 3-847 x 10- 8 7’ 2 
and 

Aiq. of Ag (g/cm 3 ) = 10-1667 - 6-9155 x lO^T - 3-7996 x 10- 8 7’* (Tin °K) 

The calculated liquid densities up to 7 rfd — 0-85, using the exact or exponential 
equations given above, are shown in Table 3 and reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The calculated ideal liquid and vapour densities cross the rectilinear diameter at 
a point which gives a-maximum limit of the critical temperature (7000°K for Pb and 
8500°K for Ag). The lower limit of critical temperature is a range where the vapour 
density is about 20-25 per cent of the liquid density, i.e., about 5000°K for Pb and 
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Table 3.—Atq. in g/cm* calculated from the rectilinear diameter and ideal oas density (see 

table 2), i . e . Alq. = 2Def — 


T (°K) 


Pb 


Ag 

Alq. 

• (g/cm s ) 

Estimate of 
probable error 
(g/cm*) 

Alq. 

(g/cm*) 

Estimate of 
probable error 
(g/cm*) 

2500 

817 

±0*02 

8*20 

±04)1' , 

3000 

7*49 

±0*03 

7*74 

±002 

3500 

6*79 

±0*04 

7*28 

±0*02 

4000 

606 

±0*06 

6*80 

±003 

4500 

5-31 

±0*1 

6*30 

±0*05 

5000 

— 

— 

5*77 

±006 

6000 

— 

— 

4*65 

±008 

6500 

— 

— 

406 

±0*09 

7000 

— 

— 

3*4 

±0*1 


7000°K for Ag. The errors rapidly increase in the critical range, which is represented 
by the shaded area in Figs. 1 and 2. This is due both to the inaccuracy of r e , assumed 
to be about ±10 per cent, and our experimental error in the rectilinear diameter. 
We estimate the critical constants of Pb and Ag to be as follows: 



Pb 

Ag 

T t (°K) 

5400 ± 10% 

7500 ± 10% 

A (g/cm*) 

2*2 ± 0*3 

1-85 ±0*3 

V e (cm*/g atom) 

«(±!S) 

58*3 (±10) 

P e (atm) 

8!o (-$) 

5000 (±560) 


In order to pin down the critical data further it would be particularly desirable 
to extend liquid density determinations of lead and silver to about 3500°K (vapour- 
pressure ~100 atm for Pb and ~40 atm for Ag), and extend entropy of vaporization 
data similarly to those of sodium (see Fig. 2 of reference 2). It will be many years 
before lead or silver will be observed under critical conditions experimentally. 

It is of interest to compare our semiempirical estimates with theoiy. The theory 
of liquids, in contrast to the solid and gaseous state is the least developed. Recently 
Eyring and his associates* 18 ’ have calculated some properties of liquid metals, 
including Hg and Pb, by Eyring’s method of significant structures. In general the 
theory uses two adjustable parameters: n and a to obtain agreement with experimental 
data. The advantage of the theory is that various properties, such as liquid density, 
vapour pressure, viscosity, self-diffusion and others are developed from a consistent 
viewpoint. 

A comparison of our results and the experimental data for Hg with those of 
Eyring’s theory are presented in Table 4. Comments on the comparison are as 
follows: 

1. Critical density. In the case of Hg, Eyrjng’s value (=3*15) is lower than the 
experiment, in the case of Pb (=3-04) higher than our estimate.* In either case the 

;Evr,no-s calc. £>-value for Pb at the normal b.p. = 9-59, whereas our experimental density 

<13 ‘ C. C. Carlson, H. Eyring and T. Ree, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 46, 649-659 (1960); see there for 

earlier literature. 
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theoretical values seem to be outside the experimental error (see Fig. 1 in citation 1 
and Fig. 1 of this paper) of the rectilinear diameter. 

Table 4.—Comparison of semiempirical data with theoretical calculations 

Experimental for Hg 
(see reference 1 and 2) 

or this paper for Pb Eyring’S theoretical 

and Ag calculations' 1 *’ 


Hg Parameter n 
T c (°K) 

V c (cm’/g atom) 
Z> c (g/cm*) 

Pc (atm) 

Pb Parameter n 
Tc (°K) 

V c (cm’/g atom) 
Dc (g/cm*) 

P t (atm) 


Tc C’K) 

V 0 (cm’/g atom) 
D e (g/cm’) 

P c (atm) 


1733 4. 50 
42 7 ± 3-0 
4-70 ± 0-20 
1587 ± 50 

5400 4- 540 
2*2 ± 0-3 

850 (-So) 

7500 ( £750) 
58*3(4 10) 
1*85(40*3) 
5000 (±560) 


11 

1552 

63*7 

3-15 

610 

11 6 

8390 6266 

68*2 68*3 

3*04 3*04 

3500 2530 


No data 


2. Critical temperature . We believe our value for Pb to be closer to the true value 
of Pb. The theoretical value with n = 11 is definitely far outside the maximum shown 
in Fig. 1; the value with n = 6 is closer to our estimate. 

3. Critical pressure. P c is the most doubtful of the critical constants. The theoreti¬ 
cal values are much lower in the case of Hg and by approximately the same factor 
higher in the case of Pb. 

In comparing the two methods it should be kept in mind that in the case of Pb 
both represent extrapolations of 3000°K or more beyond the present experimental 
range. Obviously both methods should be improved. 

The critical scientist should remember, however, that in this case we are in a realm 
of temperatures at which all of the few million inorganic and organic compounds 
cease to exist and that only a few metals exist as liquids, since they are elementary 
and monatomic substances. The only thermal reaction possible is ionization. The . 
present view on solid and liquid metals is that at room temperature they are already 
ions surrounded by a sea of electrons. The amount of ionization in the saturated 
metal vapour can be accurately calculated from the Saha equation and their well 
known ionization potentials; for metals like Ta and W, even at 20,000°K, the 
ionization is only a few per cent, due primarily to the high saturation vapour- 
pressures. 

Acknowledgement —Acknowledgement is due to P. J. McGonigal for a number of density equation 
calculations. 
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NEUTRON CAPTURE CROSS-SECTION DATA FOR 152 Sm 

M. J. Cabell 

Chemistry Division, A.E.R.E., Harwell, Berks. ,! , 

( Received 30 October 1961) 

Abstract—An activation method has been used for the determination of the neutron capture 
cross-sections of I51 Sm for reactor neutrons (&) and for 2200 m/sec neutrons (oj, and for 
the determination of £', its above 1/v resonance capture integral. The results obtained 
i.e. b - 320 ±13 bams (for r-sJ(T/TJ - 0-0320), o a - 209 ±9 bams and E' = 3070 ±100 
bams, are in good agreement with all the current data for this isotope. 

Recent neutron transmission measurements using mono-energetic neutrons (1958) (1> 
and neutron absorption measurements using a pile oscillator (also in 1958)<2> have 
resulted in a current value of 216±6 bams for the 2200 m/sec neutron absorption 
cross section of 152 Sm.< J > In contrast to this figure the only recorded measurement 
made by an activation method was reported as long ago as 1947< 4 > and gave 138±40 
barns for the capture cross-section for thermal neutrons. The main purpose of the 
work described here was to obtain a more precise value for the capture cross section 
of 152 Sm and, if possible, to eliminate this discrepancy. 

In addition, at the time this work was started only one measurement with any 
claim to precision had been made of the resonance absorption integral of 152 Sm< 5 > 
and an independent check seemed desirable. This situation has improved since the 
present work was completed. A more reliable value for the ratio of the resonance 
capture integral to the thermal cross section is now available* 6 > and, in addition, the 
resonance parameters for the only known resonance are now known sufficiently well 
that a lower limit for the resonance capture integral can be calculated precisely. <7 > 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The method employed was similar to those described in detail elsewhere*** *> so only 
an outline will be given here. The main nuclear reactions involved are, 

n.y P~ 

152 Sm (stable)-► i»Sm-► i»Eu (stable) 

7* ~ 47 hr 

(1) N. J. Pattenden, Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1938, Paper 11. United Nations (1938). 

,2) H. Rose, W. A. Cooper and R. B. Tattersall, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1938, Paper 14. United Nations 
(1958). 

<3) D. J. Hughes, B. A. Maourno and M. K. Brussel. Report, BNL 325, 2nd Ed., 
Supplement No. 1 (January 1960). 

(4> L. Seren, H. N. Fmedlander and S. H. Turkel, Phys. Rev. 72,888 (1947). 

(5) R. B. Tattersall, H. Rose, S. K. Pattenden and D. Jowrrr, Reactor Science, 12, 32 
(1960). 

,6) W. H. Walker and R. E. Green, Canad. J. Phys. 39,1184 (1961). 

,7) R. E. Chrien, Canad. J. Phys. 39, 1193 (1961). 

1,1 M. J. Cabell, Reactor Science 12,172 (1960). 

M. J. Cabell, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 21,1 (1961). 
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The target material was enriched 132 Sm (98-65 ±0-02 atom per cent 132 Sm, 0-76 ±0-01 
atom per cent i 3 «Sm) supplied by the Electromagnetic Separation Group of Chemistry 
Division. Fifty microlitre aliquots (containing approximately 10 fig 152 Sm each) of a stock 
solution of the target material were irradiated in a lattice position of BEPO for between 
0-500 and 2-000 hr, (a) unshielded and (b) shielded by 0*071 cm cadmium. Thin gold foils 
were attached to measure the thermal and epi-cadirrium fluxes. After irradiation the samples 
were allowed to stand for at least three hours to allow the majority of any i”Sm to decay 
( 7 % « 23 min, produced from i 34 Sm impurity), then the samarium was purified by cation 
exchange chromatography and obtained finally in good yield (> 99 per cent) in 5 ml of a 
1 -2 M solution of nitric acid. 

Aliquots were taken as follows. One aliquot (2 ml, containing about 4 fig 152 Sm) was 
mixed with an equal volume, taken with the same pipette, of a solution containing a known 
concentration of enriched i 34 Sm (see below) and the resultant atomic ratio of 132 Sm to 
i34Sm in the solution was determined using a mass spectrometer. Further aliquots (50 fil, 
containing about 0-1 fig 152 Sm each) were taken with a calibrated micropipette, evaporated 
to dryness on thin, gold-coated organic films (total thickness about 50 fig cm -2 ) and the 
absolute ^-disintegration rates of the sources so obtained were determined using an argon- 
methane-flow 4 n proportional j?-counter. The 133 Sm content of each source was determined 
from its absolute /^-disintegration rate and the corresponding ls2 Sm content was determined 
from the mass spectrometric measurements. With a knowledge of these quantities and the 
neutron fluxes the capture cross section of 132 Sm for reactor and for thermal neutrons and 
its resonance capture integral can be calculated. 

The solution of enriched 154 Sm mentioned above was taken from a stock which had 
been prepared from a sample supplied by the Electromagnetic Separation Group of the 
Chemistry Division (98*95 ±0*02 atom per cent 134 Sm, 0-51 ±0-01 atom per cent 132 Sm). 
Initially the solution was made to contain approximately 2 fig samarium per ml and this 
quantity was then determined precisely by isotopic dilution analysis using a solution of 
natural samarium of known concentration. Isotopic analyses in this as in all cases were 
made by depositing about 1 fig of samarium on the centre of the tantalum filament of a 
single filament surface ionization source and examining it in an A.E.I. Type M.S.5 mass 
spectrometer with a filament current of 3*5 A-4-5 A. 

The measured disintegration rate for each source was used to calculate the disintegra¬ 
tion rate it would have had at the end of the irradiation (A\). For this purpose the value of 
47-1 ±0*1 hr given by Cork et alM 0) has been used for the half-life of 153 Sm rather than the 
more recent value of 46*2 ±0*1 hr due to Green and Walker, od since the former value was 
in better accord with our experimental data. 

Thus, for example, the decay of one source of 133 Sm was followed for thirteen half-lives 
and no departure from decay with a half-life of 47*1 ±0-1 hr was found during the first nine 
half-lives (by which time the count was six times the background); residual long-lived 
activity was less than 0 02 per cent of the initial value. The y-spectrum of the irradiated 
132 Sm showed no peaks other than those expected from 153 Sm. 

RESULTS 

The cross section results were calculated by the method which has been described 
more fully elsewhere.(&' 12 » 13). 

(10) J. M. Cork, M. K. Brice, R. G. Heimer and R. M. Woods, Phys. Rev. 110, 526 (1958). 
im R* E. Green and W. H. Walker, Canad. J . Phys. 39, 1216 (1961). 

(,2) T. A. Eastwood, A. P. Baero, C. B. Bioham, F. Brown, M. J. Cabell, W. E. Grummot, 
J. C. Roy, L. P. Roy and R. P. Schuman, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958, Paper 203. United 
Nations (1958). 

03) C. H. Westcott, W. H. Walker and T. A. Alexander, Proceedings of the Second 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958, Paper 202. 
United Nations (1958). 
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Neutron capture croa-eection data for 

The effective capture cross section of 152 Sm (&) was first obtained from the 
expression: 

6 (nvj = R e = AM (1-exp. (-A, f,)) (1) 

in which (nvj is the 2200 m/sec neutron flux, R £ is the equilibrium rate of conversion 
of 152 Sm into 133 Sm, N 0 is the number of atoms of 132 Sm in the source counted, At is 
the radioactive decay constant of 1S3 Sm and ft is the time of irradiation.^*' 1 The 
assumption is now made that 132 Sm is a 1/v absorber for thermal neutrons and it 
follows that: 

= <r„[l+w oN /(r/r o )] (2) 

in which r^j (T/Tg) and s 0 are quantities obtained from die cadmium ratio measure¬ 
ments for the gold monitors and for 1S2 Sm respectively, and <r 0 is the cross-section 
of 132 Sm for 2200 m/sec neutrons. 

The reduced resonance integral i.e. £', the usual resonance capture integral with 
the 1/v contribution subtracted,.can then be obtained from s„ and the relationship: 

I' = ^2^ (3) 

M 

and E, the resonance capture integral as normally expressed, is equal to (E'+0-44a o ), 
A complete set of results for a typical pair of experiments is given in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Complete results for a pair of experiments 



7 

8 

Experiment number 

(without cadmium cover) (with cadmium cover) 

(hr) 

1-500 

1-500 

At (disintegrations/sec) 

1457-5 

535-6 

N 0 

3-40xlO»« 

3-53 xlO 14 

R e for l52 Sm (sec -1 ) 

1%x10-i» 

6-96x10-" 

Re for 197 Au (sec" 1 ) 

9-41 x 10- " 

3-45x10-" 

ry/{TIT c ) 


00321 

£ for 197 Au (barns) 


154-5 

(nv 0 ) in neutrons cm -2 see" 1 


6-09x10" 

£ for i52Sm (bams) 


322 

Red for 132 Sm 


2-82 

s Q for 152 Sm 


16-42 

a 0 for 132 Sm (barns) 


211 

Z' for 132 Sm (bams) 


3070 

Z for 132 Sm (bams) 


3163 


Table 2 gives a summary of all the cross-section results. 


Table 2.—is2Sm cross-section results 


Experiments 

H(hr) 

rV(T/T.) 

x* ■ 
a 

(bams) 

<To 

(bams) 


i' 

£ 

1 and 2 

EE! 


312 

205 

14-68 

3011 

3101 

3 and 4 

Kiy 

0-0322 

331 

217 

14-36 

3120 

3216 

5 and 6 

1000 


324 

210 

14-58 

3066 

3159 

7 and 8 

1*500 

0-0321 

322 

211 

14-55 

3070 

3163 

9 and 10 


0-0311 

311 

203 

15-21 

3081 

3173 

Average 


0-0320 ±0*0003 

320 ±4 

209 ±3 

14-68±0-15 

3070 ±18 

3162±19 


* The nomenclature used in the earlier papers is retained here* 
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The errors quoted for the averages given in Table 2 are their standard errors in 
each case and arise from random variations in the factors used in the calculations 
e.g. short term variations in the neutron flux, statistical errors in counting, errors in 
measuring isotopic ratios, errors in pipetting etc. Systematic errors have been 
estimated as follows: 

(a) 1 per cent in A v This was estimated by considering the maximum energies 
of the p particles emitted by 153 Sm,< 14 * the low superficial densities of the sources 
(01 /ig cm -2 ) and their mode of preparation.* 15 * 

(b) 0-5 per cent in (nv 0 ). This arises from similar considerations applied to the 
gold monitors. Although tending to cancel factor (a) the two errors have 
nevertheless been added. 

(c) 1 per cent in N a . This arises almost entirely from the value assumed for the 
atomic proportion of 152 Sm in natural samarium. We found this to be 0*269+ 
0*001, in agreement with Inghram et a/.,* 16 * but have allowed an overall error 
of 1 per cent in N 0 to take into account possible mass discrimination in our 
mass spectrometer. 

(d) 0*2 per cent in the growth factor, (1—exp (—Aifi)). This arises from the 
error in k\. 

When all the errors were taken into account the final values obtained were 
& = 320+13 bams, <r 0 = 209+9 bams, 2' = 3070+100 barns and 2 = 3162+ 104 
bams. 

DISCUSSION 


Pattenden* 1 * has measured the total cross-section of 152 Sm for the 2200 m/sec 
neutrons produced from a crystal spectrometer mounted on the Harwell reactor 
BEPO. The figure he obtained i.e. 206+6 barns, when corrected for neutron 
scattering, gave an initial value of 200+6 bams for which should now be 
amended to 202±6 bams as a result of more precise scattering data.* 17 * 

Rose et using the oscillator mounted on the Harwell reactor Dimple, 
measured the absorption cross section of 1S2 Sm in a Maxwellian spectrum having 


a very small epi-thermal content (r = 0*0003 


+0*0006 \ 
— 0 * 0002 J 


and obtained a value of 


<r u = <r 0 g = 224+7 barns (where g is a measure of the departure of 152 Sm from 
1/v behaviour for thermal neutrons). 

A measurement of the capture cross section of ls2 Sm for the reactor flux in the 
lattice of BEPO has been described here and the fraction of this quantity due to 
thermal neutrons alone has been determined. On the assumption that g is unity— 
and this assumption seems justified both in the light of measurements of the variation 
of total cross-section with neutron energy* 1 * and as a result of theoretical considera¬ 
tions*®—a value of 209+9 bams was obtained for <x 0 . 

Based on the assumption that g = 1 then, the three cross sections i.e. 202+6 
bams, 224+7 bams and 209+9 barns can all be equated to a 0 . It will then be noted 
that the value obtained here is in agreement, within the expe rimental errors, with 
both the other values although the other two values are not in agreement with each 


*«> D. Strominghr, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaboro, Rev. Mod. Pkys. 30, 585 (1958). 
<»« J. S. Merritt, J. G. V. Taylor and P. J. Campion, Canad . J . Chem . 37, 1109 (1959). 
<»* M. G. Inohram, D. C. Hess and R. J. Hayden, Phys. Rev. 73, 180 (1948). 

* ,7) N. i. Fattbnden. Private communiaction+1961). 
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other. None of the three values agree with the original figure i.e. 138 ±40 barns, <® 
obtained by an activation method. The unweighted average of the three results is 
ff a = 212±7 barns. 

The contribution to a 0 from the only known resonance of 152 Sm (at 8*02 eV) is 
224±18 barns.The good agreement between this figure and the result obtained 
in this work adds further evidence to the conclusion that this resonance determines 
the neutron capture behaviour of 152 Sm in the thermal region. 

The value for £'*<r 0 obtained in these experiments was 14*68±0*15 (Table 2). 
This is in excellent agreement with the ratio obtained recently by Walker and 
Green, ( ® i.e. 14*65±0*41. 

Using the results obtained in this work resulted in I' — 3070±100 bams. 
Tattersall et alS J > have measured £' (apparent) for solutions of 152 Sm showing 
appreciable self-screening and by extrapolation of their data to infinite dilution, 
and hence to zero self-screening, obtained £' (infinite dilution) = 2850±300 barns. 
This result is also in good agreement with our figure, 

The contribution to £' from the 8*02 eV resonance has been calculated to be 
3090±220 bams< 7 > showing that this resonance determines the neutron capture 
behaviour of 152 Sm for 1/E neutrons as well as for thermal neutrons. 

Acknowledgements —Grateful acknowledgement is made to Messrs N. J. D. Prosser, 
D. Avery and D. Taylor for some of the mass spectrometric measurements used in this work. 
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THE USE OF i»I AS AN ISOTOPIC TRACER AND ITS 
DETERMINATION ALONG WITH NORMAL BY 
NEUTRON ACTIVATION—THE ISOLATION OF 1 t 
IODINE FROM A VARIETY OF MATERIALS* 

M. H. Studier, C. Postmus, Jr., J. Mech, R. R. Walters and E. N. Sloth 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(Received 25 June 1962) 

Abstract—In order to make the 1 -7 x 10 7 year 12, I useful as an iodine tracer a neutron activa¬ 
tion procedure was used for its determination. A procedure involving high temperature 
i gni tion in a stream of oxygen was devised for the isolation of iodine from a variety of 
materials. After activation and decontamination a large sodium iodide, well-type crystal 
was used as a selective detector for the no I activation product. The normal iodine content 
of a sample is readily determined at the same time. 

Eight-day 13I I is readily available and has been used extensively as an iodine tracer. 
Its short half-life, however, limits its usefulness for long term experiments such as 
may be involved in biological studies. The 1 -7 x 10 7 year 129 I promises to be a useful 
isotope for such experiments. It does not occur in nature except in minute quantities 
as a result of fission in uranium ores. (1) Although its specific activity (370 disintegra¬ 
tions per min per fig) is too low for convenient use as a direct radioactive tracer, the 
neutron activation technique can be used to increase the sensitivity for its detection 
by a factor of 10 6 or more. 

The pertinent reactions in the neutron activation of 129 I and 1Z7 1 are as follows: 

129 I (n, y) 130 I 130 Xe (stable) (1) 

,27 I («, 7) 128 I dtf-r 128 Xe (stable) (2) 

zj'U nun 

Interfering Iodine activities are produced by the following reactions: 

127 I (n, 2n) 126 1 13 .3 J ays 126 Xe (stable) (3) 

127 I (n, y) l28 I (n, y) 129 I (n, y) 130 I (4) 

Since reaction (3) is produced by very energetic neutrons (greater than 9 MeV) only, 
the use of a well moderated neutron flux is helpful. Although the fission product 
iodine from as little as 10" 12 g of natural uranium can limit the sensitivity of the 
method, this interference can be eliminated by very careful purification from uranium 
before irradiation. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
(I> R C. Purkayastha and O. R. Martin, Canad. J. Chem. 34,293 (1956). 
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131 j ft 1 

8 days 

i32i ft y 
—=-2-3 hr 

235 U (n, fission) ■< 193 I^- (5) 

i34 t ft y 
52 min 

133 r fty 
6-7 hr 

The analysis of a sample for i 29 I and involves the following steps: 

(1) Isolation of an iodine fraction from the sample without the addition of 
carrier, but with 131 1 tracer for determination of yield. 

(2) Packaging in a container suitable for neutron irradiation with a minimum of 
chemical impurities. 

(3) Irradiation of the isolated iodine in a moderated neutron flux. 

(4) Irradiation of an monitor containing a known amount of 129 I in a 
separate container adjacent to sample. 

(5) Decontamination of the irradiated sample and monitor from extraneous 
activities. 

(6) Measurement and resolution of the various iodine activities which may be 
present. 

(7) Determination of the specific activities of the monitor with respect to the 
25 min 128 I, the 12*5 hr 130 I and the 13*3 day 126 I. From these data the 127 J and * 29 I 
content of the sample can be determined by direct comparison with the same activities 
in the sample, corrected for chemical yield. 

The chemical isolation of iodine 

A satisfactory procedure that has been devised for the isolation of iodine from many 
different types of samples involves the following steps: 

(1) Ignition of the sample in a stream of oxygen in a quartz apparatus. 

(2) Trapping of the iodine in a dilute solution of sulphurous acid. 

(3) Carrying of the iodide ion on a precipitate of silver chloride. 

(4) Decomposition of the silver chloride by heating with aluminium metal in a vacuum 
and the distillation of the iodine into a quartz tube. 

A quartz ignition apparatus (modifications of an apparatus described by Godfrey 
et o/. (2) ) coupled to a Pyrex scrubbing tower by means of a semi ballpoint is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The apparatus is suitable for samples weighing as much as 100 g. A scaled down 
version may be used for smaller samples. After insertion of a quartz wool plug into the 
bottom of the inner quartz tube, the sample is packed in with a glass rod with periodic 
additions of a solution containing 1J2 I tracer. The apparatus is assembled and initially 
oxygen is passed between the concentric quartz tubes at a rate of 2000 cm 3 min' 1 . About 
30 ml of water is added to the scrubbing tower and a flow of gaseous sulphur dioxide is 
started. Ibis gas enters through the side arm of the scrubbing tower. The first step in the 
burning is a gradual downward destructive distillation of the sample with ignition of the 
volatile decomposition products in the region of the 2 mm holes using ring burners. For 
oomplete combustion of these volatile products the rate of destructive distillation must be 
sufficiently slow that an excess of oxygen is maintained, but must be sufficiently fast that the 
flame produced is hot enough to prevent the formation of soot The area of the 2 nun holes 

(2) P- R- Godfrey, H. E. Parker and F. Qu&ckenbush, Anafyt. Chem , 23, 1860 (1951). 
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is kept hot st all times. Oxygen enters through these holes and the flame is contained within 
the inner quartz tube. In this manner the outer tube is protected from extensive strains due 
to the hot flame and fused salts. After the destructive distillation is complete, die car* 
bonaceous residue is ignited in a stream of oxygen. The oxygen flow between the tubes is 
reduced by half, and oxygen is passed up the inner tube. The area of the 2 mm holes is 
h eated and then the sample ignited at the' bottom. The flow rate of oxygen up the inner 
tube is gradually increased. The rate is limited by necessity for complete combustion of 
addit ional volatile material at the top of the combustion tube. After all combustible material 
has been burned, the entire quartz apparatus is baked out at a temperature of about 800°C 
in a stream of oxygen to remove the last traces of iodine. 



After the scrubbing solution has been transferred to a suitable container and acidified 
with sulphuric add, the excess sulphur dioxide is removed by bubbling nitrogen through 
the solution. Silver chloride is predpitated by the addition of silver nitrate. Usually, enough 
chlorides distil from the sample so that none need be added; however, if no predpitate forms, 
hydrochloric add is added followed by the addition of more silver nitrate. Two or three 
milligrams of silver are sufficient for adequate carrying of the iodine. After digestion to 
coagulate the silver chloride, the predpitate is centrifuged, washed with water, and dissolved 
in a solution of sodium cyanide. At this point any insoluble material (such as traces of soot) 
is removed by centrifugation and the silver chloride is reprecipitated by acidification. The 
predpitate is washed with add and water, and then transferred with acetone to the quartz 
tube of Fig. 2. After centrifugation, the bulk of the acetone is removed with a transfer 
pipette and the last traces by evaporation. 

After the addition of about 0*3 g aluminium wire the tube is sealed to the quartz distiUa* 
tion apparatus below the quartz frit. The apparatus is evacuated with gentle faming to a 
pressure of three microns or less. The U-tube is immersed in liquid nitrogen and the 
temperature of the aluminium silver chloride mixture raised to a red heat with a small 
furnace. The iodine distils into the U-tube along with aluminium chloride. Normally the 
iodine distils in two fractions. The more volatile of these appears in the U-tube as soon as 
the aluminium melts. The lees volatile fraction must be moved into the U-tube by fating 
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to a temperatur e of 3WMOO°C. After sealing off both ends of the U-tube the iodine is 
moved into the arm opposite the reaction vessel by cooling that end in liquid nitrogen while 
flaming the rest of the tube. This end is sealed off at a convenient length and irradiated 
ff irmy with an monitor in a separate tube. Before irradiation, it is convenient to 

r hfnif the yield by dropping the quartz tube into the well of a sodium iodide crystal 

and counting the 0-36 MeV y-ray of ,J, I. 



Decontamination procedure 

After irradiation the iodine is decontaminated from all extraneous activities. The most 
troublesome contaminant has been that of the 36 hr 82 Br which has a decay scheme similar 
to that of I30 I. Since iodine is not separated from other halogens before irradiation, radio¬ 
bromine is always produced to some extent. Because of its volatility in the elemental form 
precautions must be taken to prevent contamination of reagents and apparatus which may 
result in subsequent recontamination of the iodine fraction. This is particularly troublesome 
when solvent extraction procedures are used along with oxidation reduction cycles. 

The addition of milligram quantities of iodine and bromine improves yields and 
decontamination factors. If exchange between the radionuclides and the added carriers is 
complete, adequate yields and decontamination factors can be achieved by a variety of 
procedures. Frequently, however, poor yields and low decontamination factors resulted 
when the radiohalogens reacted with traces of organic matter and the resulting organic 
halides did not exchange with the carriers. The conditions of irradiation in the reactor are 
particularly favourable for the production of organic halides/ 31 The effects were exaggerated 
by the deliberate addition of organic matter. The problem was solved by die high temperature 
ignition of the irradiated sample followed by distillation of the iodine. The procedure is as 
follows: 

(1) The irradiated quartz ampule is washed in strong acid to remove surface con¬ 
taminants. 

(2) The ampule is placed in the apparatus of Fig. 3 such that the file scratch is at the 
edge of the ball-joint. With the furnace at 800°C and a slow constant stream of oxygen 
following, the semi-ball joint is twisted to break the tube at the scribed mark. 

(3) The halogens are distilled from the ampule by heating with a torch. They pass 
through the hot copper oxide furnace and are absorbed by a solution of 1N sodium hydroxide 
c ontaining iodide, iodate, bromide and bromate in the distillation apparatus. 

(3) & N. Weber, P. F. Forsyth and R. H. §chuler, Radiation Research, 3, 68 (1955). 
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(4) A fbw milligrams of sodium peroxide are added to the distillation flask to promote 
exchange of halogens by oxidation to a common state. Excess peroxide is decomposed by 
boiling and the solution is acidified with sulphuric acid saturated with sulphur dioxide to 
reduce the halogens to a common reduced state. Excess sulphur dioxide is removed by 
boiling in a stream of nitrogen. 



(5) After cooling the solution to prevent air oxidation, ferric sulphate is added to 
oxidize iodide to iodine leaving bromide in solution. 

(6) The iodine is distilled in a small volume with reflux by vigorous boiling with a slow 
nitrogen stream. 

(7) The iodine is trapped in a small volume of sulphurous acid. The distillation 
procedure is repeated as often as required. When exchange is complete, the iodine is 
quantitatively distilled with decontamination from bromine by a factor of 10 4 or more for 
each distillation. The iodine is finally precipitated as silver iodide in a tube suitable for 
counting in the well of a sodium iodide scintillator. 

(8) The irradiated i27|_i29X monitor is decontaminated, precipitated as silver iodide, 
weighed and counted. 

Counting procedure 

The use of a y-ray spectrometer has simplified the measurement and resolution of the 
iodine activities involved in the determination of 129 I by activation. The spectrometer used 
consists of a well-type sodium iodide scintillator, multiplier phototube, amplifier and a 
single channel pulse height selector. A one-mil nickel sheath within the well served as a 
P shield. 

In Fig. 4 is illustrated the decay scheme* 4 * of 13 °I. Associated with each disintegration 
is a total y-energy of 1 *9 MeV or greater. Although this energy is liberated by relatively 
low energy y-rays in cascade, a large fraction of the events will be recorded as high energy 
coincidences of the cascade y-rays when the sample is placed in the centre of a large sodium 
iodide scintillator. As the size of the crystal is increased, the fraction of the disintegrations 
which appear at high energies i 9 increased with a consequent decrease in the low energy 
events. This is illustrated in Fig. 4 where differential curves of counting rates vs. energy for 
three different size crystals are shown. It seems probable that an integration of all the events 
observed with the 5 in. crystal represents a counting efficiency approaching 100 per cent. 

(4> R. S. Cairo and A. C. G. Mitchell, Phys. Rev . 94,412 (1954). 
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In ad difo" to >»I three other radioactive isotopes are always present during the 
r-.n*it. g procedure. They are the eight-day 13, I, the 25 min lM I, and the 13 day with 
nuadaam y-decay energies of 0-72, 0-98 and 142 MeV (in low abundance), respectively. 
The »«I is added at the beginning of the isolation procedure as tracer to determine the 
ffaumce\ yield of the iodine. The other two are formed by neutron reactions with normal 
1271 during the activation. With the 5 in. crystal it is possible to measure the disintegration 
rate of » 3 ®I with a high counting efficiency while discriminating severely against the activities 
of the other three iodine isotopes. After consideration of backgrounds in addition to counting 
and discrimination against activities other than that of 130 I, two operating 
conditions were chosen for measurements of 130 I activity with the. 5 in. crystal. When the 
i 26 j activity is a serious problem (e.g., when the sample contains large amounts of natural 
iodine), the 130 I is measured in the energy region from 1 -6 to 2-5 MeV. Under these condi¬ 
tions the counting efficiency for 13 °I is ~ 40 per cent and the background is 40 counts per 
min When the activity of 12 <I is low, the 130 I measurements arc made in the energy band 
between 1-2 and 2-S MeV. Under these conditions the counting efficiency is ~ 70 per cent 
and the background is 90 counts per min. The abundances of the other three activities are 
determined by measurements in a narrow energy band in the region of low y-energy (0-25- 
0-50 MeV). 



Fio. 4.—y-spectra of 13 ®I in various size sodium iodide crystals. 

-crystal size = 2 in. x 2 in. 

well = 4 in. x li in. 

-crystal size = 3 in. x3 in. 

well =* 4 in. x 1$ in. 

-crystal size = 5 in. x5 in. 

well = it in. x 24 in. 

Note.—All curves are normalized to the same disintegration rate. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A variety of biological samples (leaves, grain, soil, roots, bark, twigs, thyroids 
and other animal tissues) to which t29 I had been added in varying amounts were 
analysed for ,27 I and 129 I to check the procedures as they were developed. Typical 
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chemical yields were about 50 per cent through the entire isolation and decontamina¬ 
tion procedures. The 127 I content of samples varied from 5 parts per billion for a 
wheat sample to 2150 parts per billion for a lake weed. 

To demonstrate the sensitivity of the method for 129 I the iodine from 10Q g of 
leaves was isolated without addition of 129 I, activated and measured. An upper 
limit of 6x 10-K g of 1291 per gramme of leaf was determined. The same sample was 
found to contain 143 parts per billion of normal iodine. 

Samples were irradiated in Argonne’s CP-5 reactor at a flux of 3 x 10 13 neutrons 
cm' 2 see - *. At this flux the method can determine as little as 10' 10 g of i 27 I and 
IO- 1 3 g of i 2 9T. 
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INFRA-RED SPECTRA OF METAL COMPLEX IONS 
BELOW 600 cm- 1 —I 

the SPECTRA OF THE TRIS COMPLEXES OF 1, 10-PHENANTHROLtNE 
AND 2, 2 -BIPYRIDINE WITH 
THE TRANSITION METALS IRON(II) THROUGH ZINC(II) 

R. G. Inskeep* 

Department of Chemistry, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, 

and 

The National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

(Received 16 March 1961; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

Abstract—The infra-red spectra of the tris-2, 2-bipyridine and the tris-1,10-phenanthroline 
complexes of iron(II), cobalt(II), nickel(II), copper(II), and zinc(II) have been obtained 
from 250 to 2000 cm -1 . These spectra have been correlated with the bonding properties, 
and a metal-nitrogen bond vibration assignment has been proposed. 

Recently an excellent study of the infra-red spectra of 1, 10-phenanthroline metal 
ion complexes in the rock salt region appeared/ 11 However, it was poiated out by 
Inskeep and Benson< 2 > that the only unique bands, i.e., not merely perturbed ligand 
absorption bands, are those appearing at frequencies of less than 600 cm -1 . In the 
present work, the spectra of a series of divalent transition element ions with 
1 , 10-phenanthroline and with 2, 2'-bipyridine have been obtained together with the 
spectra of the free ligands. To keep the spectra as uncluttered with extraneous 
elements as possible, the spectra of the complexes were obtained as a low concentra¬ 
tion of complex in alkali halide pellets, and the anion of the complexes was the 
simple chloride ion except in the cases of copper and zinc, where in order to negate 
the possibility of having the chloride ion in the inner co-ordination sphere, the 
nitrate ion was used. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Spectra of the tris-2,2'-bipyridine complexes of the divalent ions and the spectrum 
of the pure ligand are shown in Figs. 1-2; while the measured frequencies of the 
absorption bands are given in Table 1. The spectra of the tris-1, 10-phenanthroline 
complexes and the spectrum of the hydrate of the free base are shown in Figs. 3-4; 
and the absorption band frequencies are tabulated in Table 2. 

As demonstrated by Schilt and Taylor/ 1 ) the spectra of the various 
phenanthroline and of the various bipyridine complexes are very similar to one 
another in the rock salt region: it is only in the low frequency (i.e., CsBr) region that 
the spectra differ from one another within a given series. In the higher frequency 
region, the spectra of cobalt(II), nickel(II), copper(II) and zinc(II) complexes in each 
series are essentially identical once the anion nitrate bands are taken into account in 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 

!" A ' A. Schilt and R. C. Taylor, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9,211 (1959). 

R. G. Inskeep and M. D. Benson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20 ,290 (1961). 
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Infra-red spectra of metal complex ions below 600 cm -1 —I 



P>o. 2.—The infra-red absorption spectra of the 2,2'-bipyridine complexes 

from IS to 40/i. 
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Table 1.—Infra-red frequencies of metal ion 2,2'-dipyridine complexes in 
KI from 2000 cm-* to 250 cm-' 


Dipy FefdipyfcCh Co(dipy) 3 Cl 2 Ni(dipy> 3 Cl 2 Cu(dipy) 3 (NOj) 2 Zn(dipy)j(N0 3 ) 2 



1626 (s/r) 

1650 (sh) 

1640 (sh) 

1648 (sh) 

1658 (sh) 

1582* 

1605* 

1600* 

1602* 

1604* 

1607* 

1560 


1570 

1571 



1506 


1490 

1492 

1496 

1497 

1460* 

1470* 

1470* 

1473* 

1467* 

1478* 

1422* 

1443* 

1442* 

1443* 

1447* 

1443* 




1385 

1375 (N0 3 -) 

1380 (NOj-) 


1314 

1312* 

1315* 

1319* 

1320* 



1284 

1285 

1288 


1254* 

1243 

1249 

1250 

1251 

1251 

1214 


1230 

1230 

1234 

1230 



1179 

1180 

1179 

1180 

1140* 

1160* 

1160* 

1160* 

1161* 

1161* 


1121 





1091* 

1101 

1100 

1102 

1101 

1100 

1065 

1065 

1062 

1063 

1062 

1062 

1040* 

1044 

1040 

1043 

1041 

1043 

995* 

1020 

1018* 

1020* 

1017* 

1018* 


1008 





976 






891 

901 

908 

910 

910 

911 





837'| 

8371 





830 VNO 3 - 

830 VNOj- 





824J 

825J 

7591 

778* 

778* 

7781 

7791 

778* 



765 (sh) 

765 (sh) 

763 (sh) 

763 (sh) 

741 

735* 

737* 

738* 

737* 

738* 

660 

660 

651 

655 

659 

652 

625 


630 

635 

638 

630 





623 






540 






442 


430 

423* 

433 

440 

425 

433 

405* 


415* 

415* 

408* 

415* 





405 



364 



364 

355 



264* 

286* 

297* 

280* 




260 

258 



* Indicates the more intense bands. 
+ Indicates very intense bands. 


the latter two metal ion cases. The iron(II) complex of each ligand differs very 
markedly from its homologues. However, all of the spectra of the complexes in this 
higher frequency range are chiefly spectra of slightly perturbed free ligands. These 
perturbations were discussed by Schilt and Taylor.* 1 * 

Below 600 cm - in the spectra of all of the complexes of both series, new bands 
appear that are not found in the spectra of the pure ligands. In the region, the spectra 
of the different homologues within a series differ from one another. This area offers 
the greatest hope for the correlation of the spectra with other properties of the 
complexes. 
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Table 2. —Infra-red frequencies of metal ion 1,10-phenanthroline complexes 
__ IN Cl FROM 2000 CM~ 1 TO 250 CM~ 1 

Phen FeCphrajjoI Co^hs^% Ni(pben)jCl 2 Cu(phen)j(N 03)2 Zn(phen)i(NOj )2 




1667 (sh) 




1642 





1625* 11 

1621 

1630* 

1625* 

1620* 

1620* i 




1602 

1605 

b 

1585 

1580 (sh) 

1588 

1578 

1585 

1588 

1565 






1508* 

1512 

1520* 

1520* 

1520* 

1520* 


1499 

1503 (sh) 

1498 (sh) 

1497 (sh) 

1501 (sh) 

1422* 

1435* 

1425* 

1421* 

1421* 

1430* 




1370 

1380(NO 3 -)t 

1380(NOj-)t 

1344 

1335 

1347 

1339 

1340 (sh) 



1319 

1308 

1302 




1299 






1254 

1258 

1252 

1255 

1255 

1217 

1222* 

1222 

1221 

1223 

1221 




1208 

1207 

1209 

1183 

1193* 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1199 

1135 

1143* 

1140 

1140 

1143 

1143 


1105 (sh) 

1102* 

1100* 

1100 

1101 

1091 

1093 


1090 (sh) 

1091 (sh) 

1090 (sh) 

1077 

1055 






1037 






1007 





985 

991 






943 






914 




904 

883 


865 (sh) 

865* 

865* 

865* 

852* 


855 

850 



837* 

8451 

8451 

842* 

8471 

848* 

776 






772 

775* 

773* 

769* 

775* 

773* 

762 






738* 




732 


730* 

7261 

7251 

7231 

7221 

726f 

709 






626* 

645* 

643* 

645* 

644* 

643* 





620 

621 






603 

547 

559 

555 

545 


548 


530* 





511 


508 

506 

508 

511 



478 

483 


478 



440 

444 


457 

411* 


422* 

425* 

425* 

422* 




409 

410 

407 




393 

306 



297* 

288* 

299* 

300 

288* 





288 





256 

266 

262 


* Indicates the more intense bands, 
t Indicates very intense bands. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

For strong crystal field ligands, the maximum crystal field stabilization energy 
(CFSE) is for the d 6 electronic iron(H) system with a subsequent linear decrease of 
the CFSE to zero from cobalt(II) through zinc(II) except for the Jahn-Teller 
sta bi lize d d 9 system of Cu(JI). Superimposed on this trend is the increasing electro¬ 
static attraction imposed by the decreasing ionic radii of iron(II) through Cu(II). 
Table 3 gives the log pjs (the cumulative formation constants, Bjerrum et <*/.»>) for 
the two homologous series. Busch and Bailar< 4 > postulate that the log /J 3 of the 
iron(II) complexes is enhanced by jt-bond formation from the metal ion to the 
heterocyclic aromatic ring ligand; and they cite the changes in the infra-red absorption 
spectra in the 1500-1700 cm -1 region as evidence to support this postulate. 


Table 3. 


Metal ion 

Log /?,(dipy) <J) 

Log /? 3 (phen)< 7 > 

Fe 2 + 

17*1 

21-5 

0,2 + 

— 

201 

Ni 2+ 

15 

23*9 

Cu 2+ 

17-9 

20-4 

Zn 2+ 

13-5 

17*0 


It might well be expected that this n-bond formation would be at a maximum 
when the de triplet is filled and the dy doublet is vacant as is the case in iron(II), 
and would rapidly diminish in its contribution to the bonding as the dy doublet is 
filled. This is amply borne out by the spectral evidence in the case of both the 
Fe(phen) 3 Cl 2 and the Fe(dipy) 3 Cl 2 as the spectra of these complexes differ greatly 
in many respects from the spectra of the other members of the series. The increased 
stability of the iron(II) complexes on n-bond formation would be partially cancelled 
by the pairing energy required by the conversion of the electron configuration 
d*dWdW to that ofrfVWW 

The spectra of the cobalt(Il) complexes over the entire frequency range studied 
were quite similar to zinc(II) complexes and differed from the iron(lI) complexes. 
Zinc(II) with its de 6 dy* electron configuration would have but a minimum of w-bond 
contribution to the metal ion-nitrogen bonds; hence, one would predict that the - 
cobalt(II) nitrogen bonds possess little s-bond character. Consistent with this 
postulate is the measurements of Figgis and Nyholm<s> and Ragua and Sironi^ 1 
who find that cobalt(II) in these complexes are high spin complexes rather than low 
spin complexes. Strong n-bonds in die cobalt(II) complexes would be expected to 
give low spin complexes. 

Banks and Bystoff< 7) suggest that the greater stability of the nickel(ll) phenan- 
throline complexes relative to the copper(II) case occurs because the rigid 
phenanthroline ligand does not permit the tetragonal distortion required by the 

(3) J.Rjerrum, G. Schwakzenbach and L. G. Sillen, Stability Constants of Metal Ion 

Complexes with Solubility Products of Inorganic Substances, Part I. Organic Ligands. 

The Chemical Society, London (1957). 

D. H. Busch and J. C. Bailar, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 1137 (1956). 

< s > Q. Ftaon and Q. Nyhdlm, J. Chem. Soc. 338 (1959). 

Q. Raolia and Q. Sironi, Gazz. Chim. Ital. 87, 1125 (1957). 

(n C. V. Banks and R. I. Bystoff, J. Amer^hem. Soc. 81,6153 (1959). 
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T 

Jahn-Tcllcr stabilization of the d 9 copper(II) system. The spectrum of Cu(dipy> 3 (N 03)2 
does indicate some tetragonal distortion (i.e., the 625,660 cm -1 bipyridine doublet is 
split into a 623, 638,659 triplet in the copper compound), but the more rigid ligand 
phenanthroline indicates but little distortion by the evidence of the Cu(phen)j(N 03>2 

spectrum. 

The octahedral complexes would possess D 3 symmetry^ and one could as aifirst 
approximation regard the complex a seven body system of a metal ion and 4ix 
nitrogen atoms interconnected pairwise. However, the experimentally covered 
frequency region would certainly not include all of the metal-ligand bond angle 
deformation vibrations; hence it does not seem profitable to attempt a complete 
vibrational assignment of the low frequency region on the basis of even this simplifying 
assumption. 

As the vibration of the ligands and the metal ion against one another would be 
expected to be the highest energy new absorptions appearing in the spectrum of the 
complex; the highest frequency new bands should be assigned to the metal ion- 
nitrogen stretch. The assignment in Table 4 is based on this assumption with the 
exception of the iron complexes. Because the spectra of the iron complexes differed 
greatly from the uncomplexed amines and also the other metal-ammine complexes 
in the NaCl region; the author believes that the bonding of the iron complexes differs 
from the bonding of the other complexes. The spectral evidence indicates that the 
degree of jr-bonding is greater for the iron complexes and that the iron-nitrogen 
stretching vibrations are at 423 for the dipyridine complex and 530 for the 
phenanthroline complex. The fact that the stability constants of the iron complexes 
do not differ greatly from those of the other complexes can be explained by the fact 
that the enhanced overall stability due to 7t-bond formation for these iron complexes 
is diminished by the energy required to pair the two electrons necessary to form these 
low-spin complexes. 


Table 4.—Suggested assignment for the metal ion-nitrogen stretch 

VIBRATIONS FROM THIS WORK 


Metal ion 

v me-N (dipy) cm -1 

v me-N (phcn) cm “ 1 

Fe 2+ 

423 

530 

Co 2+ 

264 

288 

Ni 2+ 

286 

299 

Cu 2+ 

297 

(300)* 

Zn 2+ 

280 

288 


* Average of multiple absorption. 


Spectroscopic 

The infra-red absorption spectra were obtained with a Beckman Model IR-4 spectro¬ 
meter equipped with NaCl optics and with a Perkin Elmer Model 21 equipped with CsBr 
optics. All substances were examined as suspensions in KI pellets except for the Cu(II) 
compounds which oxidized the Kl; for these substances KC1 and CsBr pelleting materials 
were used. All substances were also run as Nujol mulls, and the only areas of difference 
were the relative intensities of the 700-800 cm -1 bands. 
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Analytical 

All compounds were analysed for carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen.* Since most of the 
r «mpnnnH« undergo decomposition on heating, melting points were not determined. The 
1 ,10-phenanthroline monohydrate and 2,2'-bipyridine were obtained from the Distillation 
Products Industries and used without further purification. 

For e ach of the following compounds the appropriate metal salt was dissolved in the 
minimum amount of water, and this solution was heated with a slight stoicheiometric excess 
of the amine until a single phase system was obtained. Upon cooling, crystals were obtained 
which were isolated by filtration through a glass fritted funnel, and the substances were 
recrystallised from hot water and stored over anhydrous sulphuric acid. 

Tris-(2,2'-bipyridine}-iron(II) chloride pentahydrate. (Found: C, 52-64; H, 4-97; 

N, 12-15. Calc, for Fe(dipy) 3 Cl2-5H 2 0: C, 52-55; H, 4-97; N, 12-27%.) 

TrlsA2,2'-bipyridine)-coba!t(II) chloride hexahydrate. An aqueous solution of this 
compound took up oxygen changing colour from yellow-brown to dark brown. The change 
was reversed upon the addition of an acid. The compound was crystallized from dilute 
hydrochloric acid and stored in vacuo. (Found: C, 51-09; H, 5-53; N, 12-12. Calc, for 
Co(dipy) 3 a2-6H 2 0: C, 50-90; H, 5-09; N, 11-85%.) 

Tris-(2,2’-bipyridme)-nickel(lI ) chloride hexahydrate. (Found: C, 50-94; H, 4*96; 

N, 12-24. Calc, for Ni(dipy) 3 Cl2-6H 2 0: C, 50-9; H, 5-09; N, 11 -90%.) 

Tris-(2,2'‘bipyridine)-copper(tl) nitrate monohydrate. (Found: C, 53-45; H, 4-06; 

N, 16-32. Calc, for Cu(dipy) 3 (N0 3 ) 2 H 2 0: C, 53-45; H, 3-86; N, 16-61 %.) 

Tris-(2,2'-bipyridine)-zinc(H) nitrate tetrahydrate. (Found: C, 51-41; H, 4-45; N, 15-15. 
Calc, for Zn(dipy) 3 (N0 3 ) 2 -4H 2 0: C, 49-5; H, 4-39; N, 15-38%.) 

Tris-( 1 ,\0-phenanthro!ine)~iron(ll) chloride heptahydrate. (Found: C, 54-06; H, 4-81; 
N, 10-95. Calc, for Fe(phen) 3 Cl 2 -7H20: C, 54-5; H, 4-79; N, 10-60%.) 

7m-(l, 1 0-phenanthrolineycobalt(II) chloride hexahydrate. This compound also 
exhibited the oxygen sensitivity described for the tris(dipy) cobalt(II) chloride. This was 
minimised by crystallisation from dilute hydrochloric acid and storing in vacuo. (Found: 
C, 55-03; H, 4-91; N, 10-93. Calc, for Co(phen) 3 a 2 -6H 2 0: C, 55-6; H, 4-63; N, 10-82%.) 

Tris-( 1,1 0-phenanthroline)-nickel(II) chloride heptahydrate. (Found: C, 53-78; H, 4-42; 
N, 10-45. Calc, for Ni(phen) 3 Cl 2 -7H 2 0: C, 54-1; H, 4-77; N, 10-51 %.) 

Tris-( 1, 1 0-phenanthroline)-copper(II) nitrate trihydrate. The use of copper(II) chloride 
in preparation gave a bright green product that was insoluble in water. The use of copper(II) 
nitrate gave a pale blue product. (Found: C, 56-79; H, 3-93; N, 14-23. Calc, for 
Cu(phen) 3 (N0 3 ) 2 -3H 2 0: C, 55-4; H, 3-83; N, 14-33%.) 

Tris-{\,\Q-phenanthroline) zinc (II) nitrate dihydrate. (Found: C, 56-84; H, 3-55; 
N, 14-26. Calc, for Zn(phen) 3 (N0 3 ) 2 -2H 2 0: C, 56-62; H, 3-66; N, 14-66%.) 

Acknowledgement — The author wishes to acknowledge the generous assistance of his NBS 
colleague Dr. S. C. Wait, Jr. in many useful and stimulating discussions. 

* Carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen analyses were carried out by the Galbraith Micro- 
analytical Laboratories, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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ECHANGE HETEROGENE DTONS ISOTOPIQUES SUR 

COLONNE 

APPLICATIONS RADIOCHIMIQUES. ' » 

SEPARATION DU PHOSPHORE-32 ET DU SOUFRE-35 SUR COLONNE 
DE SULFATE DE BARIUM 

M. Barrachina 

Divisidn de Quimica, Junta de Energia Nuclear, Madrid, Espagne 
{Received 1 November 1961) 

On sait que les sels inorganiques consideris comme insolubles, mis dans l’eau, se 
dissolvent partiellement jusqu’i ce que la concentration de leurs ions dans la phase 
aqueuse atteigne la valeur prlvue par leur produit de solubility. 11 s’ensuit que dans 
ce phenomine il y a un transport de mature au travers de l’interphase solide-liquide, 
initialement non compense, par lequel un certain nombre d’ions qui constituent le 
corps solide passent en solution. Quand les concentrations d’dquilibre sont atteintes, 
le transport des ions entre les deux phases, qui s’opire d’une facon permanente, 
a la mSme valeur dans les deux sens. Le systfeme physique ainsi constitud est un 
exemple d’equilibre stationnaire de transport, analogue 4 celui existent entre un 
liquide et sa vapeur k la pression partielle d’6quilibre. 

Ce transfert d’ions entre les deux phases a 6te utilise par Paneth et d’autres 
chercheurs,* 1 ' 4 * en employant des indicateurs radiochimiques isotopiques avec les 
ions qui forment le compose insoluble, pour determiner les superficies de corps 
finement divises, tels que les precipites. On admet pour cel& que le radioisotope 
ajoute & la solution contenant le corps se dilue isotopiquement avec tous ses ions 
existant dans la phase liquide et tous ceux qui forment la surface de la phase solide. 

Ce meme phenomine a ete applique par Kolthoff et d’autres* 5 - 6 > pour etudier 
l'influence de certains facteurs dans les processus de formation des cristaux qui 
constituent les precipites d’interSt analytique. 

Recemment, l’echange isotopique heterogene a ete employe par Sunderman, 
Meinke et d’autres,* 7-10> pour sdparer un radioisotope determine d’une solution qui 
contient un melange complexe de radioeiements, par example, separation de l’iode 

F. Paneth, Elektrochem. 28, 113 (1922); F. Paneth et W. Vorwerk, Z. Physik. Chem. 
101,445 (1922). 

<« R. M. Stow et J. W. T. Spinks, Canad. J. Chem. 33,938 (1955). 

,3) R. E. Krehbiel et J. W. T. Spinks, Canad. J. Chem. 35,294 (1957). 

,4) W. van den Heuvel, Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958, Vol. 20, p. 145. United Nations (1958). 

(s) I. M. Kolthoff et C. Rosenblum, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 55, 2656 (1933); 56, 1264, 1658 
(1934); 57, 597, 607,2573,2577 (1935); 58, 116, 171 (1936); I. M. Kolthoff et B. van’t 
Riet. Ibid. 63, 817 (1959). 

w D. H. Lieser et A. Fabrikanos, Z. Physik. Chem. 22,246, 278, 398,406 (1959). 

,7) D. N. Sunderman et W. W. Metnke, U.S. A.E.C. Report AECU-3846 (1955). 

W. W. Meinke et D. N. Sunderman, Nucleonics 13, No. 12, 58 (1955). 

(g) D. N. Sunderman et W. W. Meinke, Analyt. Chem. 29,1579 (1957). 

,10 ’ W. J. Maeck et J. E. Rein, Analyt. Chem. 32,1079 (1960). 
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dans les produits de fission<«» et de l’argent-111 du palladium irradi6.«> La toohnique 
employe est tris simple; elle consiste k introduiie dans la solution une maille de 
platine contenant une pellicule de chlorore d’argent, sur laquelle s’effectue l’6change 
de ses ions inactifs par les in Ag + de la solution*) ou bien de mettre celle-ci en 
contact avec un pr6cipit6 forme au prfalable d’iodure d’argent.< 10 > 

Dans les applications ant&ieurement cities, et d’autres que nous ne commentons 
pas^n-13) ^tant moins en rapport avec l’objet de ce travail, la technique opdratoire 
fnngiatp toujours & mettre en contact d’un seul coup la phase liquide avec celle solide; 
ainsi l’ichange de l’isotope actif se virifie simultaniment sur tous les points de la 
surface du pricipiti. 

Au contraire, les applications dicrites de l’ichange isotopique employant la 
technique de “la colonne” sont jusqu’ k present tris rares,*- 4 > malgri l’efficaciti de 
fixation supirieure qu’on peut obtenir. Sans doute, cette faute d’applications a iti 
motivfe par deux causes: en premier lieu, par les difficult^ de manipulation que 
prisente l’emploi de produits finement divisis pour le remplissage des colonnes, et 
en second lieu, par la grande tendance qu’on suppose que ces corps aient, en raison 
de leur grande superfide, k presenter des phenom&nes d’adsorption. 

Le present travail a pour objet d’initier l’itude des possibility rielles qu’offre 
& la radiochimie ce type d’ichange operant sur colonne, de meme qu’i la connaissance 
des facteurs qui jouent un rdle important lors de la fixation. 

11 en risulte, d’apr&s les experiences priliminaires realisies, que des colonnes de 
pridpitis de petite hauteur, infirieure k un centimetre, permettent l’ilimination 
complete d’un radioisotope d’une solution; on ne doit done pas surestimer les 
diflicultes que presente Pemploi de ces corps pour faire le remplissage de colonnes 
(grande perte liniaire de charge, debits faibles, etc.). Quand aux phenomines d’adsorp¬ 
tion, il est k conseiller d’employer des prddpites cristallins envieillis, ceux-d devant 
presenter ces phenomdnes rdduits au minimum. D’accord avec ce critere, le sulfate 
de barium fut choisi comme premier pr£cipit6 & etudier.f 

PARTIE EXPERIMENTALE 

Rdactifs 

Sulfate de barium pour remplir les colonnes . Pour obtenir 50 g de BaS04 on part de 
52*4 g de BaQ2‘2H20 que l’on dissout dans 800 ml d’eau distiliee contenant 5 ml d’acidc ' 
nitrique concentre; & la solution chauffee presque k ebullition, en agitant continuellement, 
on ajoute goutte & goutte 100 ml d’une solution aqueuse qui contient 28*3 g de (NH^SO-i. 
La precipitation terminee on continue d’agiter en chauffant pendant une heure. Une fois lc 
l»ecipite depose, et la phase liquide ddcantee, on ajoute 800 ml d’eau distiliee et 1 ml d’acide 
nitrique concentre. Apr6s avoir agite en chauffant pendant une heure on decante il nouveau 
la phase liquide. On effectue encore trois lavages par decantation en employant la meme 
quantite d’eau distiliee. Avant l’emploi, ce pr6cipit6 est stocke une semaine dans le meme 
redpitent, submerge par une petite quantite d’eau distiliee. 

t.On emploie id l’expression “d’ion isotopique actif ou inactif’’ pour distinguer le 
meme ion dans le cas ordinaire et dans le cas oh celuici comporte des isotopes actifs dans 
ses ddnents constituents. 

<«> T. W. Olcott, U.S. AJE.C. Report AECU-3372 (1956). 

S. Ionescu, I. Neooescu et I. Gainor, Proceedings of the Second International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 1958, Vol. 20, p. 123. United Nations 
(1958). 

<1J) A. Lander, /. Chem. Phys. 10, 321 (1942); 11, 11 (1943); Analyt. Chem. 22,1288 (1950). 
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Solution neutre de SO* 2 ” de 1 mg/ml. Peter 1*37 g de (NH^SO* et diasoudre dans 
1 1, d'eau distilHe. 

Solution neutre de NaCl de 100 mg/ml. Peser 10*00 g de NaO et dissoudre dans 100 ml 
d'eau distilUe. 

Acide nltrtque concentri; N; 0-1 N; 0-01 N. Tous les reactifs employes sont Mock, 
pour analyse. |f 

Solution traceur de 3, S. Activity approximative 10 pc/ml, pH 2, soufre-35 sous fonde 
sulfate. 

Solution traceur de 32 P. Activity approximative 3 pc/ml, pH 2, on suppose que tout le 
phosphore-32 est sous la forme phosphate. 

Apparaillage 

pH metre Beckman, module G, avec Electrode de verre. 

Ddtec tour G.M., Tracerlab, module TGC 2. 

Echelle de 100, JEN, module E-6. 

Colection de filtres d’aluminium pour mesures d’adsorption beta, Tracerlab, modeie 
E-25. 

Balance semimicro Mettler. 

Pompe & vide, & membrane, Jouan. 

Erlenmeyer & filtration de 1 1. 

Feuille flexible de plastique (polyethylene) de 0*1 mm d’dpaisseur. 



Fra. 1.—Montage des colonnes de precipit6s. 
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j |'reparation des colomes de sulfate de barium. On emploi le dispositif represent* sur 

la Figure 1, o£i: ...... , , 

A ~ recipient destine k contenir le liquide qui doit passer sur la colonne. 

B = tube de verre de 8 mm de diametre interieur dans lequel on forme la colonne de 


BaS0 4 . 

C ~ papier filtre k pores fins. 

D =* lamelle de polyethylene ou de chlorure de polyvinyle avec de nombreux trous de 
trte petits diametres. On peut employer aussi de la laine de polyethylene. 

E = tube de verre etrangie au centre, sur lequel on fixe la lamelle D. La laine de 
polyethylene substitue D et E. 

F «tube capillaire. 

G — petit recipient pour collecter Ies fractions. 

Pour preparer la colonne on enieve le recipient A et on remplit le tube B avec la quantite 
necessaire de la suspension de BaS0 4 , on evacue 1’eau au moyen d’un 16ger vide effectue 
dans PErienmeyer, et on entraine le precipite qui adhere aux parois du tube avec de Peau 
et en s’aidant d’une petite tige de verre. On lave par Peau en reglant le debit k 6-8 ml h~i 
cm“ 2 . 

Les colonnes de BaS0 4 ainsi preparees ne permettent pas le passage de Pair meme si 
elles manquent de liquide, car Peau retenue dans le BaS0 4 par capilarite agit comme une 
valve fermant la colonne dans le domaine de depression necessaire pour obtenir les debits 
indique$. 


Caractiristiques des colonnes employees 
Hauter du precipite « 1 cm 
Section de la colonne = 0*5 cm 2 
Densite apparente = 2-2-5 g de BaS0 4 /cm 3 de colonne 
Volume de phase aqueuse dans la colonne = 0-32 ml/g de BaS0 4 
Debit = 6-8 ml/h cm 2 
Superficie du BaS0 4 = 1 -3 x 10 4 cm 2 /g 

Relation des ions S0 4 2 " en surface des cristaux de BaS0 4 , au total des ions S0 4 2- 
dans le BaS0 4 , approximativement, 1 pour 1000. 

Expiriences realisies avec les colonnes de BaS0 4 

On a etudie les quatre types de probiemes suivants: 

(a) Facteurs qui influent lors de la fixation de Pion 35 S0 4 2 ~ sur la colonne de-BaS0 4 . 

(b) Adsorption sur la colonne des ions non isotopiques ( 32 P0 4 3_ ). 

(c) Elution des ions 35 S0 4 2 ~ fixes prealablement sur la colonne. 

(d) Separation des ions 32 P0 4 3- et 35 S0 4 2- . 

Pour etudier la fixation de l’ion 35 S0 4 2 “ sur la colonne on a fait passer k chaque fois 
des solutions marquees avec 1 pc de soufre-35 dans un volume total de 4 ml, sauf quand on' 
etudie l’influence du volume; une fois la solution active pass6e, on k lave la colonne avec 
0-5 ml d*eau distiII6e. La distribution de l’activite du soufre-35 sur la phase solide de BaS0 4 
a 6te determinee par une technique autochromatographique semblable a celle decrite par 
Krehbiel et Spinks, qui consiste k extraire la colonne de precipite, la couper en fragments 
de poids adequat selon la distribution de Pactivite que Pon pr6voit, former une couche 
d’epaisseur homogene avec chaque fragment dans une coupelle taree, secher k 130°C a 
l’etuve, peser, mesurer Pactivite et la corriger en tenant compte de Pautoabsorption. 

II en resulte dans ces conditions, loin de la saturation de la capacite de la colonne, que 
Pactivite du soufre-35, exprim6e en cpm/mg de BaS0 4 , k differentes hauteurs de colonne, 
suit une loi approximativement exponentielle; pour cette raison on a adopte la representation 
swni-logarithmique de la Figure 2, qui donne une droite bien definie, dont la pente permet 
de caracteriser l’allurede la fixation sur chaque essai. A partir de la valeur de la pente trouvee, 
P , on peut calculer la hauteur de colonne qui fixe la moiti6 de Pactivite passe sur colonne: 

Ei (g/cm 2 ) -- 

P 

et avec cette valeur on peut prevoir la hauteur necessaire de colonne qui elimine de la solution 
le pourcentage desire. 



Echange Mfiirogtee d’kms isotopiques sur colonne 


7»1 


Pour des conditions exp£rimentales diffdrentes de celles d6crites ci-dessus, on verra 
que la representation exponentielle n’est plus valable, Figure 3, et que les courbes de fixation 
suivent 1 ’allure clasique de celles de saturation dans les ph6nom£nes d'tehange ionique. 



Fio. 2.—Distribution de l’activite du 35 S 04 2- dans une colonne de BaS 04 . pH 
de fixation = 2, concentration de SO4 2- - 25 /jg/ml. 



Fio. 3.—Courbes de saturation des colonnes de BaS 04 pour la fixation du 
35 S(> 4 2- avec entraineur. 

Courbe I: 5 jug S 04 2_ /ml 
Courbe II: 10 fig S 04 2- /ml 
Courbe III: 20 jig S 04 2_ /ml 
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Pour dtudier l’adsorption qu’une eolonne do oo genre prdsente pour des ions non iso- 
topiques on a employe des solutions marquees par 0*5 pc de phosphore-32. On a choisi 
ce radioisotope pour la frequence avec laquelle il est accompagnd du soufre-35 dans les 
procddds respectifs de production dans un rdacteur et parce qu'on a jamais donn£ une 
mdthode facile pour la purification totale de l’un par rapport k l’autre avec un rendement 
dlevd. 

On a jugd qualitativement l’importance de 1’adsorption 4 partir de la forme des courbes 
d’activity efiluant de phosphore-32 en fonction du volume passd. Citons dans oe cas, comme 
dans celui oil on dtudie l’dlution du 35 SC> 4 2 ", que les solutions passdes sur eolonne contenaient 
10 mg/ml de NaCl, ayant pour objet de diterminer par pesde de 1’extrait sec le volume de 
chacune des fractions collectdes. Les fractions receuillies dans le collecteur ont dtd transferees 
dans des coupelles tar6es, sechdes it l’6tuve, pesdes, et leur activitd mesurdc. Si le residu sec 
est grand, on fait la correction due k l’autoabsorption. 

DISCUSSION DES RESULTATS 

Influence du pH dans la fixation de l’ion 3 5 SC>4 2- sur la eolonne de BaS 04 

Sur la Figure 4 on a reprdsentd les rdsultats expdrimentaux d’une sdrie d’essais de 
fixation oil l’unique variable est le pH de la solution de passage sur eolonne. Pour 
des pH inferieurs k 2, les valeurs qui figurent en abscisses ont dtd ddduites de la 
normalite de l’acide nitrique employe pour prdparer les solutions. 



Fio. 4.—Influence du pH dans la distribution du ”S04 2- sur eol onne de BaS04. 

Comme on peut le voir, la fixation de l’ion 3 S S 04 2- sur la eolonne a lieu tout au 
long de la zone de pH oil le BaS 04 est stable: quand l’acdditd est supdrieure i 0-1 N. 
la longueur de la eolonne ndeessaire pour dliminer le soufre-35 de la solution augmente 
brusquement, ce!4 est dfl k ce que dans ces conditions, le BaS0 4 commen?ant k se 
dissoudre, il y a une augmentation de la concentration des ions sulfate la phase 
liquide, d’oii une diminution de la probabilitd d’dchange entre les ions sulfate actifs 
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de la solution et les inactifs de la surface de la phase solide. .Pourdes concentrations 
d’acide nitrique N ou supdrieures on pent consid 6 rer, du point de vue de cet Change, 
que le BaSC >4 est instable, puis qu’il y a un certain dfeequilibre de transport des ions 
sulfate, 4 travers de l’inteiphase, favorable 4 la phase liquide. D’autre part, pour 
des acidit£s 61ev6es le soufre-35 doit se trouver complement sous forme d’acide 
sulfurique, ou, au moms, d’ion SO 4 H”, quine serait pas fac^lement ychangeable avec 
les ions S 04 2 ~ du r 6 seau cristallin. ‘ 

Influence de la concentration des ions SO 4 2- inactifs dans la fixation des ions 35 S 04 2- 
sur la colonne de BaS 04 

Sur la Figure 5 on a repr 6 sent£ les r4sultats exp4rimentaux d’une sirie d’essais 
de fixation 4 pH 2, oh l’unique variable est la concentration des ions SO 4 2 " dans la 
solution active de 3 J S 04 2- qui est pass4e sur la colonne. 



Fio. 5.—Influence de la concentration du SC> 4 ~ dans la distribution du 33 S 04 2- 

sur colonne de BaS 04 . 

On s’apper$oit immfdiatement du rdle ddcisif que joue la concentration de 
1’entraineur sur la hauteur de colonne n 6 cessaire pour fixer l’activite du soufre-35. 
Pour des grandes concentrations en entraineur la colonne se comporte comma si 
elle dtait permeable aux ions actifs, ceci est dfl 4 ce que la probability qu’ont les ions 
35 S0 4 2- d’etre dchang4s lors de leur passage 4 travers la masse de BaS 04 est petite, 
et par consequent dans la solution effluente on peut toujours trouver ceux-ci en 
quantity. 
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Au contraire, quand la concentration d'entralneur est faible, l’effic&cit£ de la 
colonne pour la fixation augmente rapidement. Etant donnd que la concentration 
minim um d’entralneur & laquelle on peut faire la fixation est cede du produit de 
solubility du BaS0 4 , la hauteur de colonne pour cette valeur, que l’on peut ddduire 
approximativement de l’ordonnde h l’origine du graphique, sera une donnde importante 
dans toutcs les fixations de soufre-35 sans entraineur. 

A la difference des 6changeurs d’ions ordinaires qui ont une capacity ddfinie de 
fixation, les colonnes de pricipitfe prdsentent une capacity pour fixer leurs ions 
isotopiques actifs que depend de la relation oh se trouvent ceux-ci par rapport aux 
inactifs dans la phase liquide et du nombre total d’ions dans cette phase au total 
d’ions du mfime genre formant la surface de la phase solide. 

Des essais de fixation r£alis6s en ajoutant 1 mg/ml d’ion P0 4 3- ont d6montr6 
que la presence de cet ion n’a aucun effet sur la fixation de l’ion 35 S0 4 2- sur la colonne. 

Ditermination de la capaciti maximum d’une colonne de BaS0 4 pour fixer I'ion 35 S0 4 2- 

Sur la Figure 3 on a repr£sent6 les resultats de fixation & pH 5 de trois solutions 
de 25 ml de volume contenant 5,10 et 20 pg/ml d’ion S0 4 2- marqu6 avec du 35 S0 4 2 ~. 
Avec ces courbes on peut determiner graphiquement la capacity de ces colonnes pour 
fixer I’ion 35 S0 4 2_ . II suffit pour cel4 de mesurer la surface s comprise entre l’une 
des courbes I ou 11, et l’axe d’abscisses et la rapporter & la ’’surface de saturation” 
S represent^ par le rectangle ABCD. La capacity maximum vient donnde par la 
formule suivante; 

S N 

Capacite max. (c/g BaS0 4 ) = — 

sn 

oh, N est le nombre de pg totaux d’ion S0 4 2- passes sur colonne, et n, le nombre de 
pg d’ion 3 s S 0 4 2 “ portant un curie. 

Des courbes 1 et II de la Figure 3 on obtient que 1 g du BaS0 4 employ^ peut 
lliminer d’une solution 9-10 c de soufre-35 sans entraineur sous forme sulfate. 



Fto. 6.—Influence du volume de solution active passde sur colonne dan« la 
distribution du 33 SQ*^~. Activity cons tan te. 
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Influence du volume de solution active passie sur colonne dans la fixation des ions 
3 SSO 4 2- sur le BaSC >4 

Sur la Figure 6 on a reprlsentl les rlsultats experimentaux d’une sine d’essais 
de fixation & pH 2 sans entraineur, ofi la seule variable est le volume dans lequel on 
a dilul la solution active. On a observe que lorsque les volumes passes sur colonne 
sont llevls, les rlsultats experimentaux ne satisfont pas corr^ctement la loie exponen- 
tielle proposte. Cependant, on peut dlduire du graphique que la capacity de fixation 
de la colonne diminue llglrement & fur et 4 mesure que le volume dans lequel eat 
contenue la solution est grand. Ceci parait indiquer que la concentration des ions 
S0 4 2 ' en Iquilibre avec le BaS 04 produit un certain effet d’autollution proportionnel 
au volume passl. 



Fig. 7.—Activity du 32 P0 4 3 “ effluent d’une colonne de BaS0 4 . 

Adsorption des ions J2 P0 4 3_ sur colonne de BaS 04 

Sur la Figure 7 on a represent^ les resultats obtenus en faissant passer sur la 
colonne une quantity totale du 32 P de 0-5 pc dans 4 ml, 4 pH 1, et it pH 6, et en 
mesurant l’activitl des effluents; on emploi comme solution de lavage une solution 
de NaCl 4 10 mg/ml au pH correspondent. Les courbes obtenues aux valeurs du pH 
comprises entre les deux titles plus haut prlsentent une Evolution graduelle de formes 
entre les deux reprlsentles. 

La courbe I est typique d’un ion actif qui passe sur la colonne sans y subir aucune 
interaction. La colonne est, dans ces conditions, permlable pour le 32 P en tant que 
phosphate. La courbe II indique, au contraire, qu’4 pH 6 la colonne exerce un fort 
effet cromatographique au passage de l’ion 32 P0 4 3 “. Ceci implique, pour autant, 
que l’adsorption des ions P 04 3- augmente progressivement avec le pH. Cependant, 
°n peut considlrer que lorsque le pH est inferieur & 3, l’ion 32 P(V~ passe quantitative* 
ment sur la colonne sans subir une perte apretiable d’activitl. 
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Elution des ions 35S0 4 2 ' fixh sur la colorme de BaS0 4 avec me solution inactive de 
S0 4 2 " de 0-1 mglml 

Sur la Figure 8 on a represent* la courbe dilution 4 pH 6 de l’ion »S0 4 2- qu’on 
avait prtalablement fixS sur la colonne au meme pH. 



Fio. 8.—Elution du 35 S 04 2_ fixS sur colonne de BaS0 4 avec solution de SO* 2- 

(0-1 mg/ml). 

Cette courbe a de l’importance au point de vue du mScanisme de 1’Schange 
isotopique h6t£rogSne, car elle demontre que les ions 23 so 4 2- restent dSposSs sur la 
surface des cristaux qui foment la masse de BaS0 4 , d’oii ils peuvent Stre remplaces 
par les ions S0 4 2 ~durant fetation. 

La longue queue que ces courbes prSsentent peut Stre dfle, pour une part, 4 la 
nature purement statistique, mSme affinitS, par laquelle opSre la solution Sluante, et 
d’autre part, & la diffusion possible des ions 33 S0 4 2 ~ vers l’intSrieur des cristaux de 
BaS0 4 , qui seraient alors plus difficiles & 61uer. L’effet de la diffusion depend, 
naturellement, du temps passS entre la fixation et Pdlution. 

Importance de la diffusion des ions S0 4 2- dans les cristaux de BaS0 4 

On prepare du BaS0 4 marque avec una quantity connue de soufre-35, suivant la 
mSthode de precipitation ddcrite, et on emploie ce predpite, au lieu de l’inactif, pour 
fomer une colonne d’environ 5 mm de hauteur. Sur la oolonne ainsi obtenue, apres 
l’avoir lavSe avec de l’eau distilUe, on fait passer unesqtation qui contient 1 mg/ml 
de l’ion S0 4 2 " et 10 mg/ml de NaCl, & pH 6; I’dpdration teminSe, on lave & nouveau 
la colonne avec de l’eau distillSe. On a represents sttr la Figure 9 la teneur en soufre-35 
de la solution effluente. —- 
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Fig. 9.—Elution du 3 *S0 52- du Ba*SC >4 avec solution de SO 4 2- (1 mg/ml). 

Hauteur de colonne ^5 mm. 

On a r£p£t6 deux fois sur la meme colonne le passage des solutions ddcrites 
antdrieurement en laissant s’dcouler entre chaque operation l’intervalle d'un jour. 

Les trois courbes dilution obtenues ont la meme forme et correspondent & la 
meme activity totale que celle repr6nt6e sur la Figure 9. II est 4 noter le palier 
horizontal qu’elles pr6sentent k partir d’un certain volume 61ul. Ces courbes peuvent 
s’interprgter de la fa?on suivante; 

(a) Le maximum de la courbe correspond 4 Mution des ions 35 S 04 2 “ que les 
cristaux de la masse de BaS 04 possddaient “in situ” formant leur surface. 

(b) Le palier horizontal correspond k l’eiution des ions 35 S 04 2_ qui diffusent 
depuis l’intdrieur du cristal vers la couche exterae du meme cristal, d’oii ils sont 61u6s. 

(c) La colonne laiss6e en repos un certain temps, la distribution des ions 35 S 04 2- 
est homog6n6is6e it nouveau par diffusion sur la surface et 4 l’int&ieur des cristaux 
et il est possible de retrouver la courbe d’elution (Figure 9)de l’op&ation prdcddente. 

Les courbes tracees & la suite de ces essais ont de 1’interet pour la determination 
des coefficients de diffusion. En ce qui nous conceme, les donn^es radiochimiques, 
les donn6es cristallographiques du BaS 04 et la superficie total de la masse de BaS 04 
employee, nous ont permis d’attribuer au coefficient de diffusion des ions SC> 4 2_ 
dans le BaS0 4 une valeur de 1’ordre de 10" 19 cm 2 /seg. (6 « 15 > Ainsi, si on laisse s’ecouler 
peu de temps entre la fixation et l’eiution, la diffusion a une importance tr£s secondaire. 

Separation des ions 32 PC >4 et 35 S 04 sur colonne de BaS 04 

Sur la Figure 10 on a represente l’activite effluente d’une colonne de BaS 04 sur 
laquelle on a fait passer una solution active qui contenait le melange d’ions 32 PC> 4 3 ~ 
et 33 S0 4 2 ~, k pH 2. 

(14) E. D. McClanahan, U.S. A.E.C. Report HW-47676 (1959). 

15> J. Crank, The Mathematics of Diffusion, p. 2. Clarendon Press, Oxford (1956). 
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Fig. 10.—Separation du J 2 P 0 5 4 et du JS S0 4 2- sur colonne de BaS 04 . 

La courbe I, de forme rectangulaire, correspond 4 Pactivite du phosphore-32 que 
passe sur la colonne sans subir de fixation ni d’adsorption et par consequent, il en 
r£$ulte aucune dilution de son activite. 

Le volume elu£ compris entre vo et vj correspond au lavage avec I'acide nitrique 
0-01 N que Ton effectue aprts avoir passe la solution active. 

La courbe II correspond 4 1’elution de 1'activite du soufre-35 fixe sur la colonne, 
en employant comme solution eiuante 0-2 mg/ml de S0 4 2- , k pH 2. 

On a v£rifi£ par adsorption beta et determination de la periode sur diverses 
fractions collectees que les especes radiochimiques ainsi separees ne presentaient 
aucune contamination mutuelle. 

II faut noter que cette separation est specialement interesante pour determiner 
ou purifier le phosphore-32 contenu dans le melange, car l’eiution de soufre-35 ne 
peut 6tre consideree comme quantitative (longue queue dilution), et en plus, le 
produit obtenu a une activite sperifique trbs basse. Si le but recherche est de determiner 
ou de purifier le soufre-35 on doit employer alors une colonne qui soit isotopique avec 
le 32po 4 3-. Dans ce sens, nous avons employe avec succes des colonnes de BiP0 4 
et la solution k passer sur colonne etant 4 pH 10. Dans ces conditions le 3SS0 4 2 * 
ne se fixe pas, ni s’adsorbe pas, tandis que tout le 32 P0 4 } ~ est retenu. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Nous resumons dans ce qui suit les aspects les plus remarquables de Tdchange 
isotopique heterog&ne (en abrege EIH) mis en evidence dans ce qui precede. 

(1) L’EIH est un ph£nom£ne qui consiste au transport ininterrompu d’ions 
isotopiques 4 travers l’interphase du systeme. 

(2) Le nombre total d’ions transposes par unite de temps et unite de superficie 
de 1 interphase controle la cinetique de l’echange d’un ion isotopique actif avec ceux 
de ia colonne. 

(3) En employant des precipites cristallins envieillis, la surface des cristaux est 
la seule partie 4 jouer un rdle important pour l’EIH. La participation que peut avoir 
la partie interieure des cristaux depend de la valeur qu’4 le coefficient de dilfusion du 
cristal pour ses propres ions et du temptdu processus. 
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(4) L’CIH pratique sur colonne profite de la dilution qu’op&re cet ^change sur 
un ion isotopique actif entre les deux phases du syst&me, et permet de “l’arrSter” de 
fajon la plus effective sur la phase solide, la phase liquide effluente restant exempte 
de lui. 

(5) La spicificitd de l’EIH est dfle k la selection qu’opire le rdseau cristallin du 
pr&ipiti sur les ions qui peuvent dventuellement former/ partie de celui-ci. ' Dps 
reactions d’autres ions actifs qui conduisent k les fixer sur la colonne peuvent diminuer 
cette sp6cificit£, tel la formation de composes isomorphiques, la formation de com¬ 
plexes, l’hydrolyse, l’adsorption, la diffusion, etc. 

(6) L’int6ret de l’EIH reste limits en principe & la radiochimie, car seulement 
1 ’emploi de radioisotopes rend cet ^change visible ou profitable. 

(7) L’EIH sur colonne peut substituer avantageusement dans quelques cas les 
precipitations avec entraineur employees en analyse radiochimique. 

(8) L’EIH sur colonne peut etre utile dans le champ de production de radioisotopes 
artificiels pour dimmer des impuretd radiochimiques. 

(9) Le grand nombre de composes insolubles qui peuvent s’employer “comme 
masse de rtsine” ouvre un champ intddsant de travail dans ce sens k la radiochimie. 

-Je tiens 4 remercier ici le Prof. R. F. Cellini et M. M. G. Dominguez et Fe de 

la Cruz, par leurs encouragements et leurs conseils, gr&ce auxquels il nous a tik possible 
de mener 4 bien ce travail. 




J. frof* Hod. a*m., 1943, VoL 24, pp, 791 to7M. 


THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF 
DI-IODODI-(o-PHENYLENEBISDIMETHYLARSINE) 

PLATINUM(II) PtfC 6 H 4 [As(CH 3 ) 2 ] 2 ) 2 I 2 ' , 

N. C. Stephenson 

Department of Chemistry, University of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia 

% 

{Received 11 July 1961; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

Abstract—The structure of the compound Pt(C$H4[As(CH3)2]2)2l2 has been determined by 
X-ray diffraction methods. The substance crystallizes in the monodinic system, space 
group Fine (Cl) with a - 9-68 A, b » 9-27 A, c = 17-27 A, /? - 114°30' (all to* per cent), 
Z = 2. The calculated and observed densities of the compound are 2-2S and 2-26 g cm -3 
respectively. 

The atomic co-ordinates were refined by successive Fourier difference maps using the 
(hoi) and ( bkl ) data. The structure consists of discrete molecules packed together in the 
crystal lattice. The central divalent platinum atom is surrounded by four arsenic atoms in 
a square plane and at distances of 2-38 A. The two iodine atoms complete a distorted 
octahedral arrangement with elongated metal iodine bonds of 3-30 A. The nature of the 
bonding is briefly discussed. 

While investigating the complexes of the chelate group o-phenylenebis- 
(dimethylarsine), denoted by diarsine, the reaction 

[M(diarsine) 2 ] 2+ +X - -» [M(diarsine)X 2 ] + 

where X = Cl, Br and 1, and M = Pd and Ni, was observed <*> to occur in non- 
aqueous ionizing solvents such as nitrobenzene. Complexes of the general formula 
[M(diarsine) 2 X]C10 4 were isolated from acetone solutions. The metal apparently 
exist as five covalentions in nitrobenzene solution, for the perchlorates function as 
uni-univalent electrolytes in this solvent. 

The compound Pt(diarsine) 2 l 2 also behaves as a uni-univalent electrolyte in 
nitrobenzene solution, presumably forming the ions [Pt(diarsine 2 I]' t ’ and 1". The 
usual stereochemistry of divalent platinum is that of a square-planar arrangement 
and for this reason the structure of di-iododi-(o-phenylenebisdimethylarsine) platinum 
(II) has been investigated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

A single crystal of the compound was obtained by slow evaporation from a nitrobenzene 
solution. An examination of the reciprocal lattice with a Buerger precession instrument 
revealed a monodinic cell with dimensions a — 9-68 A, b — 9-27 A, c — 17-27 A, 
ft = 114°30' (all to 1 per cent). 

The density of the crystals at room temperature was measured by flotation in a methylene 
iodide-benzene mixture (p 0 u — 2-26 g cm -3 ). Two molecules of the diarsine complex per 
unit cell give a calculated density of 2-23 g cm -3 . 

The only absent spectra were (hoi) with / odd and (oko) with k odd. The space group 
is thus C\ h ~P2 l lc. 

C. M. Harris. Ph.D. Thesis, Sydney (1955). 
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Three hundred reflexions were recorded with the Buerger precession camera (u = 30 °, 
F « 6-000 cm, S =» 26-0 mm, AMoATa = 0-7107 A). Ilford G film was utilized in timed 
exposures for the ( hoi) and (okl) levels which gave an interfilm density ratio of 10 : 1 . The 
intensities were measured photometrically and corrected for the polarization and asymmetric 
Lorentz factors according to Waser.' 2 ' Square roots were then taken in order to obtain the 
moduli of the observed structure factors. 

DETERMINATION OF THE STRUCTURE 

The two platinum atoms in the unit cell were placed in special position 000 and 
OH viz, position a of space group No. 14. Their contributions to the structure factors, 
although always at a positive maximum, were not enough to completely determine 
phases. Consequently, two dimensional Patterson functions were computed at 6 ° 
intervals on the 010 and 100 planes. The very heavy Pt-I vectors enabled the iodine 
atom to be located and by shifting the origin to the centric I-I vector the co-ordin¬ 
ation of the arsenic atoms were obtained. 



and iodine atoms. 

Contours on an arbitrary scale; negative contours omitted. 

Further information to assist in assigning phases was obtained from the moduli 
of the observed (hoi) and (okl) structure factors for the related palladium and nickel 
compounds. The series of compounds of the formula M(diarsine) 2 l 2 where M = Pt, 
Pd and Ni, proved to be isomorphous and have the following cell dimensions. 

The intensity data fer each compound were placed on an approximate absolute scale 
by the method of Wilson <3) and the resulting sets of structure factors, for correspond¬ 
ing zones, examined. Since the heavy metal atoms (M) are located at the origin their 

121 J. Waser, Rev. Sei. Instrum. 22, 567 (1957). 

(3 > A. J. C. Wilson, Nature, Land. 150,15ffl942). 
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contributions to the structure factors, viz. F(M) will always be positive and except for 
very small values of F(Pt) the phase angles of F(Pt) are zero if F(Pt) > F(Pd) > F(Ni) 
ornifF(Pt) < F(Pd) < F(Ni). 


Pt(diarsine) 2 I 2 

Pd(diarsine> 2 l 2 

Ni(diarsine) 2 l 2 

a A 

9-68 

9-64 , 

949 * 

bk 

9-27 

9-24 

9-25 ’ 

c A 

17-27 

17-23 

, 16-94 

If 

114°30' 

114°0' 

114°0' 


The information obtained by these methods enabled the signs of a large number 
of observed structure factors to be determined and the resulting Fourier projection 
on the 100 and 010 planes yielded co-ordinates for the heavy atoms. The light carbon 
atoms were located and the co-ordinates of all atoms were then refined by successive 
difference Fourier projections. The final atomic co-ordinates are listed in Table 1. 
These co-ordinates were used to compute the final calculated structure factors which 
are listed in the appendix for comparison with the moduli of the observed structure 
factors. An overall isotropic temperature factor B(okl ) = 2-79 A 2 was used in this 
calculation for the (olcl) zone of reflexions. The scattering curve for iodine for the 
(hoi) zone of reflexions was represented by/ = /„ exp[—{a+/Jsin 2 (<£—i/fjjS 2 ] where 
a — 2-7, p = 3 - 4 , ip — 102 ° were determined directly from the difference maps. <4) 
Isotropic thermal parameters of 2 - 8 , 3*1, and 3 * 1 , were used for platinum, arsenic 
and carbon respectively. 


Table 1.—Final atomic co-ordinates 



X 

y 

z 


X 

y 

z 


a 

b 

c 


a 

b 

c 

Pt 

0-0000 



c 4 

0-935 



Asj 

0-2083 

0-1624 


C5 

HRnB 



AS2 

0-0715 

0*9164 

0*1419 

c 6 

0-227 


0-290 

I 

0-2050 

0-7384 

0-9451 

C7 

0-342 

SMB TM1 


c, 

0-149 

0-347 


c 8 

0-438 

0-194 


c 2 


0-141 


c. 

0-398 

0-217 


c. 

0-188 

0-756 

0-171 

C10 

0-267 

0-136 

0-183 


The Reliability Index R, calculated over all reflexions was 0-10. 


THE PRECISION OF THE FINAL ATOMIC CO-ORDINATES 

An approximate estimate of peak curvature was obtained by making assumptions 
which are not strictly valid; firstly that the peak shape is given by tj r = t\ 0 exp(-pr 2 ) 
and secondly that the errors are independent of orientation. The above expression 
was normalized so that the area under the curve represented the atomic number of 
the atom concerned and values for the second differential were calculated. Valves of 
P were obtained for circular, resolved atoms by calculating the one dimensional 
shape transforms of the appropriate atomic form factors which had been corrected 
for temperature effects. The values of p for arsenic, iodine and carbon curves are 
5-4, 54 and 4-6, giving standard deviations in atomic co-ordinates of0-002 A, 0-001A 
and 0-03 A respectively. 

141 W. Cochran, Ada Cryst. 4,81 (1951). 
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DISCUSSION OF THE STRUCTURE 

New co-ordinates were assigned to each atom, referring them to a set of or¬ 
thogonal axes a, b, and c', c' being taken perpendicular to the a and b crystal axes. 
These co-ordinates were expressed in Angstrom units and enabled bond distances 
and angles to be readily calculated. 

The environment of the platinum atom, as it exists in the crystal, is depicted in 
Fig. 2. The bond lengths and angles are given both in Fig. 2, and Table 2. 
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Fio. 2.—Diagram of the di-iododi*( 0 -phenylenebisdiniethylarsine)platinum(ll) molecule. 
Table 2— Intramolecular interatomic distances and angles 


Pt-Asi 

2-38 

AS2~C3 

1 -81 

c«-c 7 

1-38 

Pt-As 2 

2*38 

AS2~C4 

1-94 

Ct-C* 

1-33 

Pt-I 

3-50 

AS2-C8 

1-79 

Cr-C» 

1*50 

Asi-Ci 

1 81 

Asi-Cio 

1-99 

C9-C10 

1-43 

Asi-C 2 

1-84 

c 5 -c 6 

1-37 

Cio-Cj 

1-31 

Asi—P t—A s 2 

86 ° 6' 

Asj-Pt-I 

84 ° 48 ' 

As,-Pt-I 

85 ° 30 ' 

As2-Pt-Asi 

93054, 


Deviations of atoms from the plane of the benzene ring 0-670 j:— 0-740 y+0-0692 z = 0-241 


C, 


C9 


Pt 

C6 


C10 



C7 

y XVjjB 

Asi 



c, 


As 2 

0*269 A 



It is evident that the configuration around the Pt(II) atom is that of a slightly 
distorted octahedron; four arsenic atoms in a plane and each at a distance of 2-38A 
from the platinum atom and two iodine atoms at longer distances of 3'50 A in octa¬ 
hedral sites. The equation of the platinum-arsenic plane is 0*721 x— 0*680 y— 0*132 z= 
0, each atom lying completely in this plane. The As—Pt—As angles have estimated 
standard deviations of 0*07° and the slight deviations of these angles from 90° are 
significant. The Pt—I bond is inclined 7° to the normal from the platinum-arsenic 
plane, this distortion undoubtedly being-due to the proximity of the benzene ring of 
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an adjacent molecule. The distances of the Q and C 7 atoms of this ring from the 
iodine are 3*81 A and 4-10 A, compared with the sum of the van der Waal’s radii for 
methyl group andiodine atom (20+2-15 — 4-15 A). 

The Pt-As bond distances, each at 2-38 A are less than the sum of the square 
covalent radius for platinum (II), and the tetrahedral covalent radius for arsenic 
(1-31+1 *18 = 2-49 A). Although the Pt-I bond distances of 3-50 A are considerably 
greater than the covalent sum for these atoms (1-31+1-33 = 2-64 A), they are less 
than the non-bonded distance of 4-27 A. This latter figure is obtained by adding to 
the ionic radius of the iodide ion ( 2-20 A) the van der Waal's radius of the platinum 
atom, taken as one half of the separation distance of adjacent PtCl 4 ions (2-07 A) in 
the compound I^PtCl* < 5 > Also Pauling (6) has observed that the van der Waal's 
radii of many elements exceed the corresponding single-bond covalent radii by 
between 0-75 to 0-83 A which in this case would give platinum a van der Waal's 
radius of 2-06-2-14 A. 

The plane of the benzene ring is given by the equation 0-670x—0-740y+0-069z— 
0-241 and inclined to the platinum-arsenic plane by 12°30'. It is doubtful if the posi¬ 
tions of the carbon atoms deviate significantly from this plane. The As-C bond 
lengths indicate normal covalency whilst in the benzene ring the bond lengths are 
consistent with the aromatic carbon-carbon bond distance of 1 -39 A. 

The structure thus consists of discrete molecules of Pt(diarsine) 2 l 2 . A square 
Pt(II) complex, eg. [Pt(diarsine) 2 ] [Cl has a platinum atom which is using the 
square bonding orbitals 5d6s6p 2 . This leaves a vacant 6 / 7 -orbital normal to the plane 
of the square through the platinum atom. Pauling < 7 > has suggested that this vacant 
p-orbital might possibly give rise to five-covalency in the case of Pr(II). In order to 
obtain these five-covalent complexes the right type of ligand must be used so as to 
leave the Pt(II) atom with a residual positive charge and hence the capacity to attract 
the lone pair of a suitable ligand (eg. the I~ ion) onto the vacant p-orbital. If the 
ligand involves only nitrogen atoms, as when one uses ethylenediamine as the ligand, 
single co-ordinate n-bonds only can be used between the Pt(II) and nitrogen atoms. 
This leads to a negative charge, on the platinum atom, a situation most unfavourable 
to the attraction of a negatively charged iodide ion onto the vacant p-orbital. However, 
the possibility of dn-dn-bondmg between the Pt(U) and arsenic atoms, involving the 
use of vacant d orbitals of the latter atom, promotes stability through the formation 
of bonds with partial double bond character. The platinum is thus enabled to min¬ 
imise the number of electrons it has accumulated due to co-ordination and to attract 
an iodide ion. Evidence for this <ftr-<fti-bonding is manifested in a shortening of the 
Pt-As bond to 2-38 A. 

The explanation of the addition of a second iodide ion appears a little more 
difficult since no further 6 p-orbitals are available. It has been suggested < 8) that the 
two iodine atoms might be held by co-linear 6p6d hybrid bonds. These should be 
elongated-consistent with the observed length 3-50 A. 

(5) W. Thhlackbr, Z. Anorg. Chem. 234,161 (1937). 

<6> L. Paulino, The Nature of the Chemical Bond, p. 192. Cornell Univ. Press, New York 
(1948). 

(7> L. Pauijng, The Nature of the Chemical Bond, p. 99. Cornell Univ. Press, New York 
(1948). 

(8> C. Harris, R. Nyholm and N. C. Stephenson, Nature, Loud. 177,1127 (1956). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
DI-IODODI-(0-PHENYLENEBISDIMETHYLARSlNE)- 
PALLADIUM(II) MOLECULE 

N. C. Stephenson 

Department of Chemistry, University of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia 

(Received 28 July 1961; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

Abstract —The crystal structure of the compound Pd(C 6 H 4 [As(CH 3 ) 2 ) 2)212 has been deter, 
mined by X-ray diffraction methods. The compound is monoclinic, space group P2i/c 
(C|*) with a - 9*64 A, b = 9*24 A, c - 17-23 A, p = 114° (all to i per cent), and z - 2; 
specific gravity (calc) = 2*25, (obs) — 2*26. 

The palladium(II) atom is surrounded by four coplanar arsenic atoms with two iodine 
atoms completing a distorted octahedron. The short Pd-As bond lengths suggest some 
double bond character whilst the elongated Pd-I distances of 3 *40 A are much longer than 
the usual single bond distances. 

The isolation of five covalent palladium(U) complexes has been reported recently by 
Harris and Nyholm They have examined complexes of the type PdX 2 (diarsine )2 
where X — Cl, Br, I, CNS, N0 2 , C10 4 and (diarsine) is the chelate group 
o-phenylenebis(dimethylarsine). In particular di-iodi-(o-phenylenebisdimethylarsine) 
palladium(II) and iododi-(o-phenylenebisdimethylarsine)palladium(II) perchlorate 
function as uni-univalent electrolytes in nitrobenzene solution and the existence of the 
five covalent ion Pd(diarsine) 2 I + in solution is inferred. 

In view of the large number of compounds in which divalent palladium forms 
square planar complexes, the crystal structure of the substance Pd(diarsine) 2 I 2 has 
been examined and preliminary findings reported elsewhere. < 2) The details of the 
investigation are reported below. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Single crystals of the compound were obtained from a nitrobenzene solution. The 
crystallography of Pdl 2 (diarsine )2 was determined from Buerger precession photographs 
made with MoKa radiation. The photographs show monoclinic symmetry and the only 
systematic absences observed were (hoi) with / odd and (oko) with k odd. The space group 
must therefore be P2\!c (Cj*). The following unit cell data were obtained: a = 9*64 A, 
b = 9*24 A, c ~ 17*23 A, - 114° (all to i per cent). 

The density of the crystals at room temperature was measured by flotation in a 
methylene iodide-benzene mixture (p obI « 2*26 g cm’ 3 ). Two molecules of the diarsine 
complex per unit cell give a calculated density of 2*25 g cm’ 3 . 

Approximately three hundred reflexions were recorded with the Buerger precession 
camera (p = 30°, F « 6 000 cm, s = 26 0 mm, AMoKoci, 2 = 0*7107 A). Lorentz and 
polarization corrections for the intensity data for the (hoi) and (okl) zones were determined 
by the use of a transparent overlay based upon the chart prepared by Waser.< 3 > Intensities 
were measured photometrically with an Optica Milano Evaluation Unit which had been 
calibrated against a standard intensity wedge prepared in the usual manner. 

U) C. M. Harris and R. S. Nyholm, J. Chem, Soc . 4375 (1956). 

(2) C. M. Harris, R. S. Nyholm and N. C. Stephenson, Nature , Lond, 177, 1127 (1956). 

(H J- Waser, Rev, Sci, Instrum. 22,567 (1957). 
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DETERMINATION OF THE STRUCTURE 

The two palladium atoms in the unit cell were placed in special positions 000- 
and 0, i, \ viz. position a of space group No. 14. Many of the phases of the structure 
factors were determined by firstly scaling to approximate absolute values by the 
method of Wilson^) and then comparing the resulting sets of structure factors, for 
separate zones, with the corresponding data for the isomorphous platinum com¬ 
pound. These structure factors were used to calculate Fourier projections on the 




Fig. l.—The first (i hoi) Fourier map. 

Contours are on an arbitrary scale and only the outer contours for the Pd 

atom are shown. 

<«> A. J. C. Wilson, Nature, Load. 150, 152 (1942). 

«»N. C. Stephenson, J. Inorg. Nucl. ChemfU, (1962). 
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010 and 100 planes (Fig. 1). The resulting co-ordinates add further details of the 
structure were refined by successive difference Fourier syntheses. The final parameters 
are given in Table 1. These co-ordinates were used to compute the final calculated 
structure factors which are listed in the appendix for comparison with the moduli of 
the observed structure factors. Isotropic thermal parameters of B(hol) = 3*1 A 2 and 
B(okl) = 2*7 A 2 were used in the calculations. 1 ' , 


Table 1 .—Final atomic co-ordinates 


Atom 

x\a 

y/b 

z/c 

Atom 

x/a 

ylb 

z/c 

Pd 

00000 

00000 

00000 

c, 

0*208 

0*344 

0*028 

Asi 

0*2106 

0*1610 

0*0613 

C 2 

0*353 

0*196 

0*022 

AS2 

0*0710 

0*9130 

0*1426 

c 3 

0*151 

0*725 

0*138 

I 

0*1971 

0*7416 

0*9464 

C4 

0*910 

0*931 

0*190 

c 5 

0*237 

0-043 

0*212 

c» 

0*486 

0*210 

0*306 

c 6 

0*315 

0*035 

0*302 

c 9 

0*440 

0-233 

0*220 

Ci 

0*448 

0*102 

0*348 

C 10 

0*297 

0*137 

0*181 


Estimates of the standard deviations in the atomic co-ordinates of isolated iodine, 
arsenic and carbon atoms were obtained in a manner previously reported* 5 * for the 
isomorphous platinum compound Pt^As^oHu. These values of 0*001, 0*002 and 
0-03 A respectively are probably a fair estimate for the heavier atoms but not very 
relevant to the probable accuracy of the carbon co-ordinates, as judged from the 
variations in carbon-carbon and arsenic-carbon bond lengths. The Reliability 
Index ( R ) calculated over all reflections is 0*14. 


DISCUSSION OF THE STRUCTURE 

New co-ordinates, expressed in Angstrom units, were assigned to each atom 
referring them to a set of orthogonal axes a, b, and c\ c' being taken perpendicular to 
the a and b crystal axes. From these co-ordinates the interatomic distances and 
angles, listed in Table 2, were calculated. 


Table 2. —Interatomic distances A and angles 


Pd-Asi 

2*39 

Asi-Cio 

1*90 

Asi-Pd-As 2 85 0 12' 

Pd-As 2 

2-40 

C3-C6 

1*42 

Asi-Pd-I 84°53' 

Pd-I 

3*40 

c 6 -c 7 

1*35 

Asr-Pd-I 85°18' 

Asi—Ci 

1*78 

C7-C8 

1*37 

As,-Pd-Asi 94°18' 

AS 1 -C 2 

1-75 

C 8 -C 9 

1*38 


AS 2 -C 3 

1*92 

C9-C10 

1*54 


AS2*“C4 

2*04 

C10-C5 

1*28 


AS 2 -C 5 

1-96 




Deviations (A) from the plane 0*690 x 

-0*714 ,y 

-0*1182+0*118 =0 


Cj 


c» 

0*03 

c 6 


C,o 

0*02 

c 7 


Asi 

0*05 

c, 


As? 

0*21 


Pd 


0-12 
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I(^) Diagram of the Dl-iododi- 

(0- phenylenebisdimethylorsme) 
poll odium (l|) molecule 

Fio. 2. —Diagram of the di-iododi-(o-phenylenebisdimethylarsine)palladium(II) molecule. 

The environment of the palladium atom, as it exists in the crystal, is depicted 
in Fig. 2. The palladium lies in the plane of four arsenic atoms, the co-ordination of 
these arsenic atoms being that of a slightly but significantly distorted square. The 
equation of this plane, relative to the orthogonal axes a, b and c', was determined by 
the method of least squares, and is 0-719 x— 0-679 y—0-146 z. = 0. In accordance 
with the requirements of the centre of symmetry each of the above relevant atoms lies 
completely in this plane. In octahedral sites and at distances of 3-40 A are iodine 
atoms. The Pd-I bond is inclined 6°35' to the normal from the palladium-arsenic 
plane, due to the proximity of a neighbouring molecule. 

The plane of the benzene ring of the diarsine chelate, referred to the orthogonal 
axes a, b and c', is given by the equation 0-690 x—0-714y—0-118 z +0-118 = 0 and the 
deviations of the carbon atoms from this plane (listed in Table 2) cannot be regarded 
as significant. The bond lengths within this plane differ from the aromatic carbon- 
carbon distance of 1 -39 A because, in the presence of Pd, As and I it is impossible to 
locate carbon atoms accurately by a simple two-dimensional analysis. 

The structure is thus very similar to that of Pt(diarsine) 2 l 2 packed together in the- 
crystal lattice. There appears for the first time direct evidence of the dn-dn bonding 
between arsenic and palladium. The observed* 61 length of the As-Pd bond in 
(Me 3 AsPdBr 2)2 is 2-50 A, no notable contraction from the normal single covalent 
bond distance of 2-52 A. The Pd-As bond distances of 2-39 and 2-40 A in the diarsine 
do indicate contraction attributable to double bonding between palladium and 
arsenic. 

The Pd-I bond of 3-40 A is significantly shorter than the corresponding Pt-I bond 
(3-50 A). This is in agreement with the experimental observations of Harris 17 * which 
indicate that palladium(II) tends to form stronger octahedral complexes with 
o-phenylenebisdimethylarsine than platinum(II). This shorter and presumably 
stronger bond caused less interference with adjacent molecules as the benzene ring is 
inclined only 2°42' to the Pd-As plane as compared with 12°30' in the platinum 
compound. 

W> F. G. Mann and A. F. Wells, J. Chem. Soc. 702 (1938). 

tw C. M. Harris, S. E. Livingstone and IVReece, J. Chem. Soc. 1505 (1959). 
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THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF DIAMM1NE 
BIS(ACETAMIDINE)PLATINUM(II) CHLORIDE 
MONOHYDRATE, Pt(NH 3 )2CCH3.C.(NH 2 ).NH]2Cl 2 ,H20 ,! , 

N. C. Stephenson 

Department of Chemistry, University of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia 

{Received 11 July 1961; in revised form 20 November 1961) 

Abstract— The crystal structure of the compound Pt(NH 3 )2[CH3.C.(NH2)*NHl2Cl2.H20 
has been determined by X-ray diffraction methods. The compound is monoclinic, space 
group Al/a ((%) with a - 15*940, b « 6*250, c - 17*246, fi = 130 o 23', and Z * 4; specific 
gravity (calc) — 2*202, (obs) = 2*21 g cm“ 3 . Intensity data were obtained from integrated 
equatorial and equi-inclination Weissenberg photographs about the a and 6-axes. No 
absorption corrections were made. The final atomic parameters were obtained from three- 
dimensional Fourier difference maps. 

The platinum(II) atom exhibits square planar co-ordination; two ammonia molecules, 
in rrms-positions, and two acetamidine molecules are co-ordinated to the divalent metal 
atom. This compound has previously been referred to as one of the rare examples of 
sexicovalent platinum(II), allegedly containing four ammonia and two acetonitrile molecules 
co-ordinated to the metal atom. The original name of the compound was bisacetonitrile- 
tetrammineplatinum(ll) chloride monohydrate Pt(NHj) 4 (CH 3 CN) 2 Cl 2 .H 20 . 

The structure is held together by ionic forces of attraction and hydrogen bonds from 
the water molecule to acetamidine molecules and to chloride ions. 

It is well known that divalent platinum forms complexes in which four covalent 
bonds from the metal atom are coplanar and directed towards the corners of a square. 
The sterochemistry of square complexes has been discussed in detail by MellorW 
and a large number of structures of this type have been reported by Wells. < 1 2 > 

A small number of compounds of bivalent platinum have been listed by 
Sidgwick< 3 > in which the platinum is alleged to be six-covalent. The structural 
evidence for six-covalent platinum is limited to two substances/ 4 5 6 * 5) and for this 
reason the determination of the structure of “bisacetonitriletetrammineplatinum(II) 
chloride monohydrate”, Pt(NH3) 4 (CH3CN)2-Cl2*H 2 0, has been undertaken. In this 
compound it is alleged that the platinum atom is bonded to four ammonia molecules 
and also to two acetonitrile molecules. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Bisacetonitriletetrammineplatinum(II) chloride was prepared by the method described 
by Tschugaev and Lebedinski*^ and crystals of the monohydrate were obtained by the 
slow evaporation of an aqueous solution. Preliminary values of lattice constants were 
obtained from precession photographs and these were used to index a powder photograph. 

(1) D. P. Mellor, Chem . Rev. 33, 137 (1943). 

{2) A. F. Wells, Structural Inorganic Chemistry y p. 645. Oxford Univ. Press, London (1950). 

f5) N, Sidgwick, The Chemical Elements and Their Compounds , p. 1583. Oxford Univ. Press, 
London (1950). 

(4) C. Brosset, Ark . KemL Min . GeoL 25, No. 19 (1948). 

(5) C. M. Harris, R. S. Nyholm and N. C. Stephenson, Nature , Lond. 177, 1127 (1956). 

(6) L, Tschugaev and W. Lebedinski, C.R. Acad. Sci Paris 161, 563 (1915). 
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taken with a Guinier focussing camera, by expressing sin 2 # in the form sin 2 # - Rnh 2 + 
Riihl+Ri 2 k 2 +R}}l 2 . Four normal equations obtained from eighteen of the above ex¬ 
pressions were solved to give the following lattice constants: 

a - 15-940 A, b = 6-250 A, c = 17-246 A, p = 130°23'. 

The observed density (by flotation) = 2-21 g cm -3 ; calculated density for four molecules 
per unit cell =•* 2-202 g cm -3 . 

Ap p roxima tel y 1200 reflexions were observed on equatorial and equi-indination 
Weissenberg photographs taken about the a and b- axes. Systematic absences of (hkl) with 
k+l odd, boo and oko and ool with odd values for h, k and / indicate the space group A2/a 
or Aa. To avoid the "heavy atom" effect,* 2 ) (hkl) spectra with h odd were utilised for the 
statistical distribution test of Howells et alS*> The N(z) test (Table 1) indicated the centric 
space group Alfa. 


Table 1.—The statistical distribution of intensities 


sin0/A 

M* 

<i> 

A) (10) AT (20) N (30) 

Af(40) 

Af(50) 

N (60) 

AT (70) 

AT (80) 

0-05-0-15 

neglect 








0*15-0*25 

27 

2529-3 

4 9 

10 

13! 

16 

17 

18 

21 

0-25-0-35 

40 

1732-0 

10 17! 

23 

24 

25 

26 

26 

28 

0-35-0-45 

52 

1129-0 

7 17 

18 

22 

25 

26 

30 

31 

045-0*55 

58 

658*3 

8 17 

22 

24 

27 

30 

34 

40 


177 


29 60* 

73 

83! 

93 

99 

108 

120 

Weighted average N(z) % 164 34*2 

41-2 

47-2 

52-5 

55-9 

61-0 

67-8 

Theoretical centric 

24-8 34-5 

41 -8 

47-3 

52-1 

56*1 

59-7 

62-9 


acentric 

9*5 18*1 

25-9 

33-0 

39-3 

45-1 

50-3 

55-1 


*M denotes the number of reflexions in a group. 


Weissenberg photographs were taken on a Nonius integrating goniometer. The strong 
reflexions with h = 0,2,4,6; k = 0,1,2, — 6, were obtained using MoAdi .2 radiation and 
exposure times of 60 hr per level. The weak reflexions with h — 1,3,5 were recorded with 
Cu Jfoi .2 radiation and exposure times of 160 hr per level. Each 60 hr exposure was taken 
with a multiple film pack of Ilford G backed by Ilford B and Ilford C films. Density ratios 
of 5-2: 1 and 3-7: 1 were obtained photometrically. The 120 hr exposures were taken with 
a pack of four Ilford G films having a density ratio of 2-8 1 for adjacent films. The intensities 
were measured photometrically with an Optica Milano Evaluation Unit which had been 
calibrated against a standard intensity scale. Lorentz and polarization connections were 
applied graphically. 

For levels with h even, values for F 2 (hkl) on a relative scale were approximately placed 
on an absolute scale and the isotropic thermal parameter determined by the method proposed 
by Wilson.**) The values of B varied with each level and were made a constant 1-37 A 2 by 
applying an artificial temperature factor of a magnitude appropriate to each level. The 
F 2 (hkl) values were then scaled by the use of common sets of reflexions. The F(hkl) values 
with A odd were very weak and scaling was effected against structure factors calculated from 
trial models. 

< 7 > A. Hargreaves, Acta Cryst. 8,12 (1955). 

**> E. R. Hqwells, D. C. Phillips and D. Rogers, Acta Cryst. 3,210 (1950). 

W A. J. C. WRaoN, Nature, Loud. 150,1521»42). 
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determination of the structure and refinement of 

THE ATOMIC CO-ORDINATES 

The intensities of the general order reflexions with h even were very much stronger 
t han those with h odd. The platinum atoms were therefore placed at 000, and 
j00. The phases of the F(hof) data were taken as zero and an (hoi) Fourier projection 
was calculated. No significant detail, other than the location of the chloride lop, 
could be obtained from this projection because of the heavy diffraction ripples 
emanating from the platinum atoms. After suitable scaling of observed data a 
difference map was computed. In this map the platinum atoms had been removed 
using the scattering curve of Thomas and Umeda * 101 which had been modified by 
an isotropic temperature factor (B = 1 *37 A 2 ) and corrected for anomalous disper¬ 
sion.* 111 This difference map is drawn in Fig. 1(a). The required number of peaks 
are present for the light atoms but the positional parameters will necessarily be in 
error, particularly for Ni and Nj due to large anisotropic thermal movement of the 
platinum and chlorine atoms. 

t . - - 



Fig. 1 (a). — The (hoi) difference Fourier map in which the platinum atom at 
the origin has been removed. Thermal anisotropy for the platinum atom and 
chloride ion is indicated. 

Contours « 1 eA -2 . Negative regions dotted. 

Contours for the chloride ion = 2 e A* 2 . 

The refinement of the parameters for the anistropic thermal movement of the 
heavy atoms was realised using a programme devised by Rollett. The computations 
were carried out on UTECOM.* After seven cycles of refinement the structure 
factors were used together with the scaled F 0 values to compute a second difference 
map (Fig. 1(b)). 

In order to obtain information about the y co-ordinates of the atoms a three- 
dimensional Fourier synthesis was computed using the F(hkl) data with h even. These 
data were assigned zero phases because of the dominating contributions of the 
platinum atoms. The location of peak maxima was effected by an analytical method 
first proposed by Carpenter and Donohue * 121 and later modified by Shoemaker 

* Digital computer, University of New South Wales. 

(>0> L. H. Thomas and K. Umhda. J. Chem. Phys. 26, 293 (1957). 

1111 C. Dauben and D. Templeton, Acta Cryst. 8,841 (1955). 

12> G. Carpenter and J. Donohue, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,2315 (1950). 
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el ^.(U) An (010) mirror plane appeared in the Fourier function due to the use of 
selected data. This made it possible to determine x and z co-ordinates without 
ambiguity but the parameters were uncertain as to sign. The calculated structure 
factors F{hkT) with h odd are dependent on the sign of the y co-ordinates of the con¬ 
tributing atoms, for their sign and magnitude. Eight sets of structure factors were 
t ^rniataH involving various combinations of signs for the y co-ordinates and rational 
molecular models involving accepted interatomic distances. The good agreement 
between observed and calculated structure factors was only obtained when a 
divergence from the previously accepted stereochemistry of the compound was 
made. A trial model involving acetamidine co-ordinated to the platinum atom 
converged to give the final structure. 



Fio. 1 (b).—The (hoi) difference Fourier map in which platinum and chlorine 
atoms have been removed. Allowance has been made for anisotropic thermal 
movement. The positions of the light atoms, shown as black dots, have been 
determined from three-dimensional data. 

The atomic co-ordinates were refined by successive three-dimensional difference 
maps. When the accidentally absent reflexions are given values of itF 0 ) min . f° r their 
structure factors the overall R factor calculates at (M3. 

The final values of the atomic parameters are given in Table 2. 

Table 2 .—Atomic parameters 






The crystal structure of diammiae bis(acetamidine)platinuin(II) chloride monohydrate 805 
ESTIMATION OF ACCURACY ♦ 

The standard deviations of the atomic co-ordinates were estimated by the 
method of Cruickshank.< 14) The curvatures for these calculations were obtained by 
differentiating the Gaussian functions representing peak shapes. The standard 
deviations of atomic co-ordinates of atoms in the complex cation are given in Table 3. 

i ' , 

Table 3 .—Standard errors of parameters for atoms in the complex cation 


Peak height 
p(xyz ) electrons 
A-3 

d 2 p 

fa 2 

Curvatures 

d*p 

dy 2 

d 2 p 
dz 2 

Errors 

A 

r.m.s. 

A 

Ci x 

5*62 

61-99 



0-022 


y 



50-31 


0 028 

0-026 

z 




43-19 

0 028 


C2 x 

5*77 

47-65 



0-028 


y 



65-02 


0022 

0-023 

z 




69-65 

0-017 


Ni x 

7-03 

61-50 



0022 


y 



94-19 


0015 

0-018 

z 




77-29 

0015 


N 2 .y 

7-38 

52-35 



0 026 


y 



90-48 


0015 

0-018 

z 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram of the diammine-bis(acetamidine)platinum(ll) ion. 
(l4) D. Cruickshank, Acta Cryst. 2, 65; 2, 154 (1949). 
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DISCUSSION OF THE STRUCTURE 

The shape of the complex cation, as it exists in the crystal, is given in Fig. 2. 
The bond lengths and the bond angles are given both in Table 4 and Fig. 2. It is 
apparent that the platinum(II) atom is not six-covalent, as hitherto expected, but 
four-covalent. There are only two ammonia molecules co-ordinated to the platinum 
atom, the other two being associated with the acetonitrile as acetamidine molecules. 
It is perhaps significant that acetamidine can be prepared by reacting acetonitrile and 
ammonia together in the presence of hydrochloric add. Evidently the last step in 
the preparation of the substance is: 

Pt(MeCN)2Cl 2 +4NH 3 -*■ Pt(Acetamidine) 2 (NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 

and not: 

Pt(MeCN) 2 Cl 2 +4NH 3 -> [Pt(MeCN) 2 (NH 3 ) 4 ]Cl 2 . 


Table 4 .—Intramolecular interatomic distances and bond angles 


Pt-Ni 

2-038 A 

< Nr-Pt-Ni 

83°50' 

Pt-N 2 

1-957 A 

< Pt-Ni-Cj 

130°14' 

c,-c 2 

1-533 A 

< N1-C2-N3 

12+8' 

Cr-Ni 

1-271 A 

< N1-C2-C, 

122°18' 

Ci-Nj 

1-318 A 

< Cl—C 2 ~N 3 

110°17' 


New co-ordinates, expressed in Angstrdm units, were assigned to each atom, 
referring them to a set of orthogonal axes a, b and c\ e' being taken perpendicular 
to the a and b crystal axes. Referred to these axes the plane through the platinum and 
its four co-ordinated nitrogen atoms is given by the equation: 

0-716 x—0-472 3»+0*514 z = 0 

and these atoms necessarily lie exactly in this plane because of the centre of symmetry. 
The co-ordination around the platinum atom is not exactly square; the N 2 —Pt—N, 
angle differs significantly from a right angle (A/<x = 7*0) and the difference between 
the bond lengths Pt—N 2 and Pt—Nj is possibly significant (A ja — 2-7). The sum of 
the angle bond and square covalent radii for nitrogen and platinum(II) is 
0-70+1-31 =2-01 A. 

The acetamidine molecule is not strictly planar. The best fit plane through the' 
atoms Ci, C 2 , Ni and N 3 is 0-042 x—0-44 >>+0-893 z — 0-402 and this is inclined 
45°28' to the abovementioned plane through the platinum atom. The atoms Ci and 
C 2 lie within 0-04 A of the plane but the remaining two atoms are significantly 
displaced from it: Ni isO-30 A towards the Pt atom and N 3 isO-25 A towards a water 
molecule to which it is hydrogen bonded. 

The bond lengths and angles in the acetamidine molecule compare very 
favourably with those observed in similar molecules (see Table 5). The length of 
the Ci—C 2 bond (1 -S3 A) agrees well with the accepted normal single bond covalent 
distance of 1 -54 A. The carbon-nitrogen intramolecular distances lie between the 
single and double bond covalent distances of 1 -48 A and 1 -24 A given by Schomaker 
and Stevenson.< 15> The use of Pauling’s equation relating bond length with double 
bond character leads to 65 per cent double bond character in the C 2 —N t bond and 
35 per cent double bond character in the C 2 —N 3 bond. 

(1S > V. Schomaker and D. Stevenson, /. A trier. Chem. Soc. 63,37 (1941). 
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The chloride ion touches its surrounding complex cations at a number of points 
(see Fig. 3). The non-bonded Cl"—NH 3 , Cl"—CH 3 , Cl"—O distances as computed 
from ionic and van der Waal’s radii are 3-40, 3-81 and 3-21 A respectively. The 
approach distances in the crystal are shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fio. 3.—Diagram depicting the environment of the chloride ion. 

The role of the water molecule in the intermolecular bonding is also illustrated 
in Fig. 3. It forms two short hydrogen bonds (each 3-01 A) to two chloride ions, 
the Cl"—H 2 O—Cl" angle being 107°31'. In the tetrahedral positions of the oxygen 
atom are two —NH 2 groups from acetamidine molecules. As in urea,* 16 * each of* 
the N—H ... O bonds is practically coplanar with the corresponding acetamidine 
molecule, which is to be expected in view of the partial double-bond character of the 
C—N bonds. The N—H ... O bond distances of 3-08 A correspond to rather weak 
bonds since both are considerably larger than the N—... O distances of 2-1-2-9 A 
found in the amino acids. A similar hydrogen bond exists in urea (N—H ... O -- 
3*04 A). Vaughan and Donohue* 17 * explain the relative lengthening as being due 
to (1) the acceptance of four hydrogen bonds by the oxygen atoms, and (2) the 
smaller formal charge on the nitrogen atom in (this case) acetamidine; in the amino 
adds this atom, because of the zwitterion structure, has a charge of +1, whilst in 
acetamidine, it has a smaller positive charge. 

Acknowledgement —I would like to thank Dr. A. D. Wadsley for taking the powder photo¬ 
graphs with his Guinier camera, and Dr. C. M. Harris for providing me with the compound. 

< )4 * R. Wyckoff and R. Corey, Z. Krist . 89,462 (1934). 

< 17 * P. Vaughan and J. Donohue, Acta Cfpst. 5,530 (1952). 
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USE OF THE METHOD OF CONTINUOUS VARIATIONS 
WITH MIXED LIGAND COMPLEXES „ 

^ i 

K. O. Watkins* and M. M. Jones| 

Department of Chemistry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee 

{Receded 17 August 1961 ; in revised form 13 November 1961) 

Abstract—An examination of the use of the method of continuous variations with complexes 
containing two ligand species has been carried out. It is shown that the molar ratio at 
which the concentration of a mixed complex reaches a maximum is generally different 
from the molar ratio of the reactants in the complex. The equations for this difference are 
developed and checked against experimental data for some five mixed complexes. A method 
for determining the equilibrium constants in some of these systems is given. The equilibrium 
constants in the systems studied are very close to the values expected for a statistical distribu¬ 
tion of the ligands over the available co-ordination sites. 

Of the various procedures which can be used for studying complexes in aqueous 
solution, the method of continuous variations is probably the most treacherous. The 
vagaries of this method when applied to simple systems, have been examined in some 
detail.* 1 * 2 - 3) The present work extends the study of these irregularities to systems 
containing complexes with mixed ligands. In general, when the method is used to 
study a mixed ligand system either 

(1) the measurements are made in such a manner that displacements from 
stoicheiometric points are not obvious, (2) displacements occur but are 
ignored, or (3) displacements are recognized, but no theory is given to explain 
these displacements. 

In this study, the application of the method of continuous variations to mixed ligand 
systems is studied from both a theoretical and an experimental viewpoint. 

The use of this method with systems containing two ligands has previously been 
studied by Eichorn and Marchand< 4 > who used an ingenious graphical method for 
presenting their results, by Schilt< 5 > who studied the mixed cyanide-diamine 
complexes of iron(II), in studies of the systems; copper(II)-pyridine-salicylate, (6) 
copper(II)-ethylenediamine-Z) mannosan.O) copper(II)-ethylenediamine-erythritol 
anhydride,< 8 > nickel(II)-ethylenediamine-cyanide, copper(II)-ethylenediamine- 

* Present address, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado, 
t To whom communications concerning this paper should be addressed. 

<" F. Woldbye, Acta Chem. Scand. 9,299 (1955). 

(2 > M. M. Jones and K. K. Innes, J. Phys. Chem. 62,1005 (1958). 

131 M. M. Jones, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 4485 (1959). 

(4> G. L. Eichorn and N. D. Marchand, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,2688 (1956). 

,5) A. A. Schilt, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 5421 (1957). 

(6) A. K. Babko and M. M. Tananako, Zh. Obschei Khim. 23, 1459 (1953); Chem. Abstr. 
48,3837 (1954). 

(7) L. Segal, H. B. Jonassen and R. E. Reeves, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 273 (1956). 

(l>> L. Segal, H. B. Jonassbn and R. E. Reeves, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 17, 2667 (1955). 
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cyanide/ 9 * [PtX^ 2- (X = Cl" or Br") and cyanide/ 10 * and the [Hg(CN) 3 Xp~ 
(X — Cl", Br" or SCN~) systems/ 11 * A very careful experimental study of several 
mixed ligand systems involving copper(II) has been carried out by Watibrs and his 
students using this method to verify the stoicheiometry of the mixed ligand complexes 
formed/ 12-15 * In a very recent investigation, Kato used the method to study mixed 
ligand complexes in the copper(II)-biuret-ethylenediamme system/ 10 * 

Sommer and Hnilickova 117 * have used this method to study the formation of 
mixed ligand complexes in the presence of buffers or added salts which influence the 
position of the maxima in the continuous variations curves. They derived an equation 
for the displacement of the maxima which worked well in the Ti0 2+ -chromotropic 
acid-EDTA system but which gave physically impossible values for the Fe J+ -SCN~- 
F~ system. The limitations responsible for this, as is shown in more detail below, are 

(1) neglect of other complexes present in these systems, (2) neglect of the associated 
protonic equilibria, and (3) identification of the empirical Y function with 
the concentration of the mixed complex. 

Their paper, nevertheless, represents an important step in showing how the method 
of continuous variations can be used to describe behaviour in a system if enough 
auxiliary information is available. 

It seems reasonable to expect that this method should be capable of furnishing 
equations which describe the behaviour of a system of complexes just as exactly as 
those obtained using other methods if the following three conditions are met. Firstly, 
all the pertinent equilibria are included; secondly, no unrealistic assumptions are 
made about the concentrations of any of the species and, thirdly, the mathematical 
manipulations are carried out correctly, in detail, without using any simplifying 
assumptions. It may happen (as often appears to be the case) that the use of such 
equations requires data of a much higher order of accuracy than is generally obtained. 
In this case, the method may be rightly condemned as very inappropriate or incon¬ 
venient but not as erroneous. As we shall see below, it is the difficulty of fulfilling all 
these conditions that results in the frequent disagreement found between the results 
obtained with this method and those found with less demanding methods. 

This paper reports the results obtained in a theoretical and experimental study 
of the systems: Cu 2+ -ethylenediamine-pyridine, Cu 2+ -propylenediamine-pyridine, 
Cu 2+ -glycine-pyridine, Cu 2+ glycine-ethylenediamine, and Cu 2+ -propylenediamine - 
glycine. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials and apparatus. Stock solutions of cupric perchlorate, ethylenediamine, 
propylenediamine, pyridine and glycine were prepared and analysed. The cupric perchlorate 
used in these studies was reagent grade material obtained from the G. F. Smith Chemical Co. 
It was recrystallized from distilled water prior to use. The cupric perchlorate solutions were 

(»i S. Kida, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 32,981 (19S9). 

(to* S. Kida, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 33,587 (1960). 

(in L. Newman and p. N. Hume, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83, 1795 (1961). 

<i9i J. I. Waiters and A. Aaron, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 611 (1953). 

(191 J. I. Watters and E. D. Lonohran, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 4819 (1953). 

< 14 * J. I. Watters, J. Mason and A. Aaron, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,5212 (1953). 

(n» J. I. Waiters and R. de Wrrr, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,3810 (1954). 

««> M. Kato, Z. Phys. Chem. 23, 391 (19»fB). 

<i 7 * L. Sommer and M. Hnilickova, Bull. Soc. Chim. France 36, (19591). 
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analysed by electrodeposition of copper. The other materials used were Eastman. While 
Label Grade and their solutions were prepared either by use of exact weights of the reagent 
or by subsequent dilution of a stock solution standardized volumetrically. The absorption 
spectra were obtained using a Cary Model 14 Spectrophotometer in an air-conditioned roam 
kept at approximately 25 s . Occasional checks were made on a Beckman Model DU instru¬ 
ment in the same room. 

t '■ 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ' 

The continuous variations curves for the five systems studied are . presented in 
Figs. 1 and 2. As can plainly be seen, each curve possesses a maximum which is 


.18 
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.12 

lO 

>- 

08 
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02 


2/3 4 ^ e/4 O/Z 

MOLAR RATIO ^^2 
Cu(py^ 2 

Fia. 1 .—Continuous variations curves for the systems 
Cu(pn) 2 2+ -Cu(py) 4 2+ and Cu(en) 2 2+ -Cu(py) 4 2+ . 

displaced from the 5/5 position expected for a system where the complex formed is 
of the type CuBC or CuBD 2 (B and C represent bidentate ligands and D represents 
a monodentate ligand). In order to analyse the displacements that have been found 
experimentally, it is necessary to derive equations which show the displacement of 
the maximum in the concentration of the mixed ligand complex from the true 
stoicheiometric ratio. The displacement equation for the formation of a mixed ligand 
complex involving two bidentate ligands is given below. Let the equilibria in such 
a system be limited to the following: 


2 ABC Z AB 2 +AC 2 (1) 

ABC rAB+C (2) 

ABC rAC+B (3) 

AB 2 r AB+B (4) 

ac 2 :ac+c (5) 


where A is a four co-ordinate metal atom (such as copper) and B and C are bidentate 
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li gands. The concentrations of the various species present are represented by 
Ci '«■ [ABJ; C 2 = [ACJ; C 3 = [ABq; C A = [AB]; C s = [Aq ; Q = [B]; and 
C7 = [q. From the five equilibrium expression, five equilibrium constants can be 
written. 


CiC 2 = K1C3 2 

(6) 

C4C7 = * 2 C 3 

( 7 ) 

c 5 c 6 = at 3 c 3 

(8) 

C 4 C 6 « X4C1 

( 9 ) 

C5C7 - k 5 c 2 

(10) 


24 


20 


16 


>-12 


06 


04 


Fro. 2 .—Continuous variations curves for the systems 
Cu(gl) 2 ~Cu(en) 2 2+ , Cu(gl) 2 -Cu(pn) 2 2+ , and Cu(gl) 2 -CuCpy) 4 2+ . 

If solutions are prepared for a continuous variations study using the customary 
procedure/ 2 * 3> mixing (1-x) volumes of a solutions of concentration Min AB 2 with 
x volumes of a solution M in ACj, then the concentrations of the complexes ABj 
and AC 2 in the resulting solutions are, respectively: 

Ci = M (l-x)-C 4 -C |/2 . (ID 

C 2 = Mx-Cs-Cjl (12) 

If only the reactions given in equations (1) thru (5) are considered, then the approxima¬ 
tion that C 5 = C7 and C4 = C<s can be used. While these assumptions limit the 
generality of the results it is felt that they are reasonably valid and allow the detailed 
examination of the cases studied experimentally. These assumptions are not valid 
in a general sense, however. To determine the conditions under which the con¬ 
centration of the mixed complex, C 3 , is a maximum, C6 and C 7 are eliminated from 
thpequations above and equations ( 6 jtKrough ( 12 ) are differentiated with respect to x. 
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The condition for a maximum in the mixed complex is dC 3 jdx =■> O. Hie derivatives 
of (11) and (12) are substituted into the derivatives of (6) thru (10) and then aU the 
derivatives are eliminated by using simultaneous equations. The values for C 2 and 
C 2 are substituted into the solution from the simultaneous equations and the result 
is that the concentration of the complex ABC is a maximum at that value of x for 
which: 1 i 



Thus the point of maximum concentration of ABC will in general be displaced from 
the position expected if the subsidiary equilibria are not taken into consideration. 
This displacement is governed by the relative concentrations of the species AB and AC. 

Another closely related system is that containing both monodentate and didentate 
ligands. For such a system consider the following equilibria as sufficient to describe 
the behaviour: 


2ABD 2 r AB 2 +AD 4 

(14) 

abd 2 z AB+2 d 

(15) 

AB D 2 Z AD 2 +B 

(16) 

ab 2 r ab+b 

(17) 

AD 4 Z AD 2 -f-2D 

(18) 


Where A is again the central metal ion, B a bident ate ligand and D a monodentate 
ligand. If the concentrations of the various species are represented by C| = [ABJ, 
C 2 - [AD 4 ], C 3 = [ABDJ, C 4 = [AB], C 5 = [ADJ, C 6 = [B], C 7 = [D], then the 
equilibrium constants for reactions (14) through (18) can be written as: 


C t C 2 =K 1 C i 

09) 

C 4 C 7 2 = K 2 C 3 

(20) 

C 5 C 6 =k 3 c 3 

(21) 

C 4 C 6 =A4C, 

(22) 

c 5 c 7 2 = k 5 c 2 

(23) 

For solutions prepared as in the previous example: 

- 

C x = M (1-x)-C 4 -C 3 /2 

(24) 

C 2 = Mx-Cs-Cill 

(25) 


lfonlyreactions(14)through(18)aieconsideredthenC4 = Cg ,and Qcan be eliminated 
in these equations. By imposing the condition dC 3 /dx = O after differentiating equa¬ 
tions (19) through (25) with respect to x and simplifying the resulting equations as 
described in the system involving two bidentate ligands, an equation is obtained for 
the x value at which a maximum in the concentration of the mixed complex occurs, 
namely: 



Once again the maximum will generally not occur at the stoicheiometric point. 
This equation is identical with the equation developed for a system in which a mixed 
ligand complex is formed involving two bidentate ligands. 
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Since tins method is always used with a physical property of the solution, such 
as optical density at a given wave length, it is necessary to examine the deviation of 
such a measured parameter from the value predicted for it on the basis of no reaction. 
If the system co ntaining only bidentate ligands is considered, the deviation (Y) is 
given by equation (27) 

Y = L[eiCi+e 2 C 2 + 83 C 3 +S 4 C 4 + 85 C 5 — 6 i M(\-x)—&2 Mx 64 C 4 0 B 3 C 5 0 ]. (27) 

In equation (27), L represents the length of the path travelled by the light thru the 
solution and the e’s and C’s are extinction co-efficients and concentrations respectively. 
The superscript ° represents the initial concentrations of C 4 and Cj before reaction 
and dilution. After dilution, the equilibrium concentrations of C 4 and Cj will not 
equal the original concentrations C 4 0 and C 5 °, therefore, these terms should be 
included in the Y function. In order to have a simultaneous extremum in the 
Y function and in the concentration of the complex, the condition that dYjdx = 0 
when dC^/dx — O must be satisfied. Since the dissociated species will be present 
regardless of the formation of mixed complexes, the question remains how these 
affect the behaviour of the Y function. If the concentration of the species AB and 
AC (i.e. C 4 and Cj) remains constant regardless of the reaction then the derivative 
of equation (27) with respect to x is: 



It is evident from this equation that (dYjdx) — O when ( dC^/dx ) = O, if ej = +c 2 )/ 2 , 

and Y will be a maximum when ( dc^dx ) = O if C 3 > +e 2 )/2 and a minimum if 

63 < (ej+ 62 )/ 2 . If these terms do not remain constant then (dYjdx) O when 
(< icifdx) = O, but rather will have the value: 


dY 

dx 


dC* dC. dCS 


dC\ 

- £ >~dx 


(29) 


This is an additional disturbing factor in the use of the method of continuous variations 
for the study of mixed complexes, as the Y function is ordinarily used in a form that 
ignores the variations in the terms C 4 , C$, C 4 0 and C 5 0 . The influence of the terms. 
C 4 , Cs, C 4 0 and C 5 0 becomes greater as one goes to wave-lengths further away from 
that for which the maximum absorbance occurs in the solution with the correct x/(l-x) 
ratio. The deviation of the observed maximum in Y from that in C 3 also becomes 
greater. In the interpretation given below, for the curves obtained here, it is assumed 
that C 4 = C 4 0 and Cj => Cf. This is not a drastic assumption if the wavelength is 
carefully chosen. 


A. Systems containing basic ligands 

Copper(It)~ethylenediamine-pyridine system. The absorbance data for this system 
were obtained over a wavelength range of 400 to 800 my. The continuous variations 
curves for the 0-010,0-015 and 0-020 M solutions shown in Fig. 1 were derived from 
measurements at 612-5 my, the absorbance maximum for the 5/5 solution. In this 
system the maximum in the Y function occurs at a ratio of [Cu(py) 4 2 + ]/[Cu(en) 2 2+ ] 
of S-5/4-5 or 1-22. The displacement is related to the difference between the con¬ 
centrations of Cufen) 2 * and Cu(pyJ?*. An approximate calculation using the 
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stability constants from the literature shows that the dissociation of the pyridine 
complex is much more extensive than that of the ethylenediamine complex/!*) 
therefore, the concentration of the Cu(py) 2 2+ , produced (Cj) is greater than that of 
the Cu(en)2 + (C 4 ) with the result that the predicted ratio should be greater than one. 
In this case it is 5-5/4*5 or 1 -22. 

CopperQiy-propylenediamine-pyridine system. The absorption data for this 
system were obtained over a wave length range of 600 to 800 mp. The absorption 
maximum of the 5/5 solution occurred at 612-5 mp, and the continuous variations 
curves (Fig. 1) for the 0-005, 0*010 and 0-015 M solutions were constructed from 

Y values, calculated at this wave length. The extremum in the Y function for this 
system occurs at the ratio [Cu(py) 4 2 + ]/[Cu(pn) 2 2+ ] = 5-25/4-75 = 1*15. The dissocia¬ 
tion constant of the tetrapyridrine complex is greater than that of the bis (propy- 
lenediamine) complex! 19 - 20 ) so the predicted displacement is once again to values of 
X /1 — x greater than one. The experimental value found for this system is 1-15. 

B. Systems with amphiprotic ligands 

Three systems with an amphiprotic chelating agent (glycine) in admixture with 
a basic ligand (amine) were examined experimentally to determine how the presence 
of such a ligand species affects the observed shift in the maximum or minimum of the 

Y function. These systems also provide a direct indication of how valid it is to ignore 
the subsidiary protonic equilibria in a continuous variation study involving amphi¬ 
protic ligands. This point is of considerable interest in the evaluation of many 
published studies using such ligands in which these subsidiary equilibria have been 
ignored. 

Coppei(II)-glycine-ethylene<Uamine system. The absorption spectra of this 
system were obtained over a wavelength range of 600-800 mp. The continuous 
variations curves shown in Fig. 2 were constructed from Y functions of the 0-010, 
0-01 5 and 0-020 M solutions at 631 mp (the absorption maximum for the 5/5 solution). 
The extremum in the Y function occurs at a value of [Cu(gl) 2 ]/[Cu(en) 2 2+ ] of 4-25/5-75 
or x = 0-74. The direction of the displacement is contrary to a prediction made 
solely on the basis of the relative stabilities of the bis(glycinato) (21 > and bis(ethy- 
lenediamine) complexes involved, since these would lead to the expectation that 
[Cu(gl) + ] > [Cu(en) 2+ ] (i.e. C 5 > C 4 ). In this case the protonic equilibria are of 
sufficient importance to reverse the order of the concentrations. 

The maximum in the Y function is displaced from the molar ratio of 0-375/0-625 
at 600 mp to 7/3 at 800 mp. This indicates the affect of wave length when only the 
simple Y function is considered. At a wavelength of 650 mp the maximum occurs at 
the 0-5/0-5 molar ratio; and if wavelengths greater than 650 mp are chosen, the 
maximum in the Y value would be shifted according to the prediction of the equation 
that has been developed. 

Copper(II)~glycine-propylenediamine system. The continuous variations curves 
for the 0-010, 0-015 and 0-020 M solutions were constructed from the Y functions 
calculated at a wavelength of 628 mp. The wavelength range of 600-800 mp was 

1181 J. Bjerrum and E. J. Nielson, Acta Chem. Scand. 2,297 (1948). 

(l9) F. Basolo, Y. T. Chen and R. K. Murmann, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,956 (1954). 

<20) F. Basolo, R. K. Murmann and Y. T. Chen, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 1478 (1953). 
(21> F. Basolo and Y. T. Chen, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,953 (1954). 
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studied. In this system, as in the system above, the maximum occurs at a molar ratio 
of [Cu(gl)J/[Cu(pn) 2 2+ ] = 4-25/5-75 or x - 0-74. Once again, the experimental 
value is contrary to the prediction based on the dissociation constants of the 
bis(glycinato) and bis(propylenediamine) complexes. The extremum is displaced 
from the 3/7 ratio at 600 m p to the 7/3 ratio at 800 tap. Above 660 mp (molar ratio 
5/5) the maximum is shifted according to theory. The reason for the deviation is 
the same as in the case above. 

Copper{iry-glycine-pyridine system. The absorption data used to calculate the 
Y values for this system were obtained over a wavelength range of 550-800 mp. The 
absorption max imum of the 0-020 M, 5/5 solution occurred at 678 rap, and continuous 
varia tions curves for the 0-010, 0-015 and 0-020 M solutions were obtained from 
calculations of the Y values based on absorption data at this wavelength (see Fig. 2). 
The extremum in this system occurs at a ratio of [Cu(gl) 2 ]/[Cu(py) 4 2+ ] of 
0-475/0-525 = 0-905. A comparison of the stability constants for the tetrapyridine 
and the bis(glycinato) copper(II) complexes indicates a greater dissociation in the 
case of the tetrapyridine complex, and, therefore, the maximum in the Y function is 
shifted as predicted. The maximum in the Y function is displaced from the molar 
ratio of 4-25/5-75 at 600 m p to 5/5 at 700 mp: and at a wavelength of 800 m p it 
approaches the 7/3 ratio. The agreement between theory and experiment in this 
case, in contrast to the other cases of this type, is probably because pyridine is a 
much weaker base than ethylenediamine and propylenediamirie and therefore, the 
subsidiary protonic equilibria are relatively less important. 


Equilibrium constants 

One of the greatest shortcomings of the method of continuous variations is the 
lack of any general method for obtaining equilibrium constants from the type of 
data such studies provide. Each type of complexation reaction seems to require the 
development of a special procedure and the present case is no exception. The usual 
methods for obtaining equilibrium constants from spectrophotometric data* 22-28 ' are 
not useable here, nor are the methods which have been developed for systems with 
a single type of ligand.^ 37 ! The crux of the problem is the lack of a procedure for - 

* R. T. Foley and R. C. Anderson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71,909 (1949). 

<**> P. Hagenmuller, Ann . Chim . [12], 6, 5 (1951). 

(24) J. A. A. Ketelaar, C. van de Stolpe, A. Goudsmit and W. Dzcubas, Rec. Trav. Chim. 
71,1104 (1952). 

(23) S. Nakagura, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 3070 (1954). 

G*> S. Nakagura, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,520 (1958). 

<27) R. M. Keeper and L. J. Andrews,/. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 1891 (1952). 

<«> H. A. Bbnesj and J. H. Hildebrand, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71,2703 (1949). 

<»> L. Newman and D. N. Hume, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79,4571 (1957). 

«<» P. Job, Ann. Chim. [10], 9, 113 (1928). 

<«> P. Job, Ann. Chim. [11], 6, 97 (1936). 

<»> P. Hagenmuller, C.R. Acad. Sei., Paris 230,2190 (1950). 

<«> B. Banbrjee and P. Ray, /. Indian Chem. Soc . 35, 297,493, 817 (1958). 

(}4) M. Mandel and C. Depommier, Bull. Soc. Chim. Beiges. 68, 139 (1959). 

<»> N. Tanaka and T. Takamura, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9,15 (1959). 

(36 > H. Irving and T. B. Price, /. Chem. Soc., 2565 (1959). 

<”> Y. Wormser, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 250647 (1960). 
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{educing the data when there are several species absorbing light at the wavelengths 
used. In the present case, a method was developed for a system in which there are 
three species absorbing. The treatment is patterned after the procedure used by 
Rose and Drago <38 > for a simpler system. The basic assumptions used in the present 
development are (1) Beer’s law is followed by each of the absorbing constituents, 
and ( 2 ) the activity co-efficients remain constant and therefore concentrations can 
be used in place of activities. The types of reactions considered are: 

AB 2 +AC 4 : 2 ABC (1) 

or AB 2 +AD 4 r 2 ABD 2 (15) 

If the concentrations and the extinction co-efficients for these species are the same as 
used previously, and if these species are considered to be the major constituents of 
the solution (and the neglect of the others will not introduce a serious error), then the 
total absorbance A at a given wavelength will be (for L= 1) 

A = e 1 Ci+e 2 C 2 +e 3 C 3 (30) 


If the relationships between the concentrations and x given earlier in equations (11), 
(12), (24) and (25) are used in equations (30), the expression for the absorbance is 


A = 



(«i+*i) 

2 




+e t A/(l —x)+e 2 Mx 


the equilibrium constant, K, for the reaction is: 


[CJKJ 


(31) 


(32) 


If equation (30) is solved for C 3 , and the values of Q, C 2 and C 3 are substituted 
into equation (32), equation (33) is obtained 


{e 3 _ ( ii±fl ) + e 1 M(l -x)+e 2 Afx} 

K. c ' ' 1 .. - 1 ■ — . . ~ ■ 1 . — " 

In equation (33), A, s lt e 2 , M and x are known and only 63 and K are unknown. 

Since a maximum occurs in the Y function, for these systems, £3 must be greater 
than (et+e 2 )/2. This requirement sets a lower limit for 63 . Various values for the 
extinction co-efficient, £ 3 , of the complex are assumed and substituted into equation 
(33). For each assumed value of 63 , a corresponding K is calculated. 

l3B) N. J. Rose and R. S. Draoo, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,6138, 6141 (1959). 
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Since the equilibrium constants obtained are small, their dependence upon the 
extrapolation of a line is critical. The IBM 650 computer was used to obtain least 
square values of e 3 . A plot of K against the corrected s 3 values for various molar 
ratios of the reacting species (same total molarity) gives several intersecting lines 
(see Fig. 3). The point of intersection of the lines determines the equilibrium 
constant and the extinction coefficient for the mixed ligand complex formed. 



67 6 8 69 70 71 72 

€ 

Fig. 3.—Graphical determination of K. 


A second method was also used to obtain the equilibrium constants. This method 
involved the solution of all possible combinations of the linear equation obtained 
from the IBM 650 computer. The average equilibrium constant, K, obtained from 
a solution of these equations and the extinction co-efficients, e 3 , corresponding to 
these constants are given in Table 1. This table also contains the best single point, 
values of the equilibrium constant, K, and the extinction co-efficient, i 3 chosen from 
the graphical plots. 

Table 1 . —Equilibrium constants for the formation of mixed ligand complexes 

S 3 s 3 


Complex 
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The absorbances at different molar ratios, but at the same total molar con¬ 
centration and the same wavelength, were used in each system studied. These condi¬ 
tions were chosen so that the extinction co-efficients of all absorbing species would 
lemain constant. Consequently, no additional error was introduced in the observed 
extinction co-efficients due to dilutions. The wavelength chosen in all cases was that 
at which the mixed ligand complex showed a maximum. ' , 

The statistical formation constant for complexes of the type studied here is four. 
The values obtained are thus reasonably close to those that would be predicted on 
the basis of a simple random mixing of the ligands on co-ordination sites.®. 39) 
This is reasonable in view of the fact that the same numbers of each type of co-ordinate 
bond are present in both the reactants and products. For such reactions, the enthalpy 
changes are generally very small or zero leaving the entropy changes paramount in 
determining the free energy change. (40> Table 2 lists the formation constants of a 
few mixed ligand complexes similar to those studied in this work. It can be seen 
that such a simple statistical distribution of ligands is not a general phenomena. 


Table 2.—Formation constants of some mixed ligand complexes 


Complex 

Formation constant 

Reference 

[Cu(C 2 0 4 Xen)) 

10 

15 

[Cu(iminodiacetateXen)] 

~ 100 

41 

[Cu(P 2 07XNH 3 )2p- 

- 001 

14 

[Cu(P20 7 Xen)p- 

001 

13 


Acknowledgement —We wish to acknowledge, with thanks, the support for this investigation 
provided by the Research Corporation and the National Science Foundation. 

(39> Y. Marcus, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 610 (1937) is a recent discussion of this topic. 

(40) J. H. Holloway. Ph.D. Thesis, University of North Carolina (1939) and the literature 
cited therein. 

(41) W. B. Bennett, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 1290 (1937) who also suggested that charge 
neutralization was responsible, in part, for such a large value. 
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STUDY OF CATECHOL DERIVATIVES OF THORIUM 

R. P, Agarwal and R. C. Mehrotra* " 

Chemical Laboratories, University of Gorakhpur, Gorakhpur, U.P. (India) 

(Received 12 May 1961; in revised form 13 November 1961) ' 

Abstract—Complexing reactions of thorium with catechol have been studied by potentio- 
metric and preparative methods. In acidic solution the formation of the mono-catechollate 
derivative only was indicated even in the presence of a large excess of catechol. The equi¬ 
librium constant K of the reaction: 

Th«+ +C 6 H 4 (OH)2 v* [Th(C< > H40 2 )P+ +2H+ 

was found to be: K = 2-98 x 10~J and the formation constant A of the complex was 
5-25 xlO 17 . Potentiometric titrations of thorium nitrate in presence of catechol showed 
a sharp inflexion at four equivalents of alkali per mole of thorium ion, suggesting the 
possibility of an electrometric estimation method for thorium. New compounds (NH^- 
[Th(C«H402)j]C6H602 and (CsHsN^ThCCsPUC^^ were isolated. 

In view of the interesting results reported * 1 • 21 on the catechol derivatives of zirconium 
from our laboratories, it was considered of interest to study similar derivatives of 
thorium. Although catechol derivatives of thorium have been synthesized by a 
number of workers, no physico-chemical study appears to have been carried out. 
In the present investigation, the systems have been investigated by a potentiometric 
method and formation constant of the thorium mono-catechollate derivative has 
been determined by calculating the equilibrium constant of the reaction: 

Th, *+QoH * Q-> w * +2H *' 

The synthesis of catechol derivatives of thorium has been studied in detail by 
Rosenheim and co-workers ,* 31 who prepared well defined derivatives with formulae 
(NH 4 ) 2 [Th(C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 3 ]. 7H 2 0 and (NH 4 ) 2 [Th 3 (C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 6 (OHjJ. 10H 2 0. They 
have also reported an improved method for the preparation of the tri-catechollate 
derivative, (NH 4 ) 2 [Th(C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 3 ] .5H 2 0. H. Sperl * 41 prepared the pyridine complex 
Th(OQH 4 OH) 4 (C 5 H 3 N) 2 . A similar ammonium compound with the composition 
(NH 4 ) 2 H 2 [Th(CfiH 4 0 2 ) 4 ] was obtained by slightly varying the conditions of prepara¬ 
tion as described by Rosenheim.* 31 It was found that the above compound was 
hydrolysed to (NH 4 ) 2 [rh 3 (C 6 H 4 0 2 ) 6 (OH) 2 ]. 10H 2 0 by excess of ammonia on 
boiling. It was also observed that the pyridine complex Th(OQH 4 OH) 4 (C 5 H 5 N) 2 , 
reported earlier by Sperl ,* 41 was converted into (C 3 HjN) 2 Th (QH 4 0 2 ) 2 with excess 
of pyridine. 

* Present address: University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

111 R. N. Kapoor and R. C. Mehrotra, Z. Anorg. Chem. 293,92 (1957). 

,a R. N. Kapoor and R. C. Mehrotra, Z. Anorg. Chem. 293,104 (1957). 

131 A. Rosenheim, B. Raimann and G. Schbndel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 196, 173 (1931). 

<4) R. Wbiniand and H. Sperl, Z. Anorg. Chem. 150,72 (1926). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials . Thorium nitrate, Th(N0 3 V4H20 employed was of B.D.H. reagent grade 
quality. Catechol was a Merck product Potassium permanganate, caustic alkalies and 
adds were reagent grade products of B.D.H. 

A stock solution of thorium nitrate was standardized gravimetrically by precipitation 
with ammonium hydroxide and subsequent ignition of the hydroxide to Th(> 2 . The solution 
of catechol was made by direct weighing. 

pH measurements were carried out at room temperature with a Phillips pH-meter 
(P.R. 9400), standardized against a 0 05 M solution of potassium hydrogen phthalate. 

Analytical methods . Thorium was estimated as ThC >2 by direct ignition of the compound. 
The alkaline permanganate method* 5 * of oxidation of organic compounds was found to 
oxidize catechol quantitatively to carbon dioxide and water and has been adopted in the 
present investigation for estimation of catechol. 

Preparative studies 

1. Reaction of thorium nitrate with 3-8 to 4-0 mole of caustic potash in presence of different 
amounts of catechol 

In order to test the conclusion from potentiometric titrations that thorium mono- 
catechollate is formed in the acidic medium irrespective of the molar ratio of catechol to 
thorium, thorium nitrate solution was treated with varying amounts of caustic potash 
(3 *8 to 4*0 mole) in the presence of different amounts of catechol. In all the cases a greenish 
white precipitate having a thorium to catechol ratio approximately equal to one was obtained. 

2. Reaction of thorium nitrate with ammonium hydroxide in presence of excess of catechol 

(2 a) The above experiment was also repeated with ammonium hydroxide (slightly less 
than 4 mole) instead of caustic potash. In this case as well analysis of the precipitate indicated 
a thorium to catechol ratio of approximately one. 

(2 b) A mixture of thorium nitrate (5-88 g, 0*01 g-mole) and catechol (8*8 g, 0 08 g/mole) 
was dissolved in water (20 ml) and was treated with ammonium hydroxide until faintly 
ammonical. A little insoluble material separated and was quickly filtered off. The filtrate 
was heated on a water bath for 5 min and cooled when a white crystalline compound 
separated. 

(2 c) In another experiment, more ammonium hydroxide was added to the above reaction 
mixture (2 b) which was boiled for about 2 min and then cooled. A white crystalline 
compound separated. The compounds were washed several times with dioxane and finally 
with water and dried in vacuum (1 mm) for about 6 hr at room temperature (30° Q. 

Analysis . (2a) Th = 52-21, Catechol = 25-34 per cent. Ratio of thorium to Catechol . 
= 0*941. 

(2 b). Found: Th *32-42, Catechol = 61*44, NH 4 - 5*12 per cent. Calcd for 
(NH 4 ) 2 H 2 rrh(C 6 H 40 2 ) 4 l or (NH^rThfCsH^)*]*C*H 6 0 2 : Th * 33*04, Catechol - 61 -55, 
NBU * 5*13 percent. 

(2 c) Found: Th * 42-92, Catechol = 40-45, NH 4 = 2-24 per cent. Calculated for 
(NH 4 )2rrh3(CtfH4O2)6(OH)2]10H2O: Th * 43-42,Catechol * 40-47, NH 4 * 2-25 percent. 

3. Reaction of thorium nitrate with pyridine in presence of excess of catechol 

The initial reaction mixture of (2 b) was treated with pyridine, 1-6 and 2-0 ml in 
experiments (3 a) and (3 b) respectively. Yellow crystalline compounds were obtained. 
The compounds were washed with water and dried in vacuum (1 mm) at room temperature 
(30° Q. 

> 

Analysis . 3(a) Found: Th * 27-90, Catechol « 52-45, N * 3-35 per cent. Calculated 
for Th(OCtfH 4 OH) 4 (C 5 H 3 N) 2 : Th « 28-0, Catechol=52-78, N = 3 -38 per cent. 

(3 b) Found: Th - 38-05, Catechol = 35-89, N=4-35 per cent. Calculated for 
(C 5 H3N) 2 Th(C6H 4 02)2: Th * 38-26, Catechol * 35*65, N « 4*62 per cent. 

(5) O. Bottoer and R. E. Oesper, Newer Methods of Volumetric Chemical Analysis, p. 55. 
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ELECTROMETRIC STUDIES ' 


The potentiometric titration of thorium ion with catechol, shown in curves 1 and 
2 (Fig. 1) indicates chelation of the type: 


Th 4+ + 



0 ) 


Fio. 1.—Curve (i): Potentiometric titration of thorium nitrate (0-05 M, 20 ml) 

with molar catechol. 

Curves (2) and (3): Above titrations after the addition of 2 and 4 ml of molar 
caustic potash to the thorium nitrate solution. 


This chelation by the donation of a lone pair of electrons from the hydroxy oxygen 
atoms makes the hydrogen atom more labile and acidic and thus, the lowering of 
the pH of the system is a direct measure of chelation. The curve (3) (Fig. 1) also 
supports the above conclusion. 

The derivative (A) containing the charged complex cation remains in solution. 
Addition of alkali to the above reaction mixture neutralizes the hydrogen ions 
produced by chelation which tends to shift the above equilibrium ( 1 ) towards right 
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and thus favours the formation of (A). At higher pH hydrolytic effects in the system 
also come into play and may be represented: 

OH OH- 

[Cat. Th] 2+ _s [Cat. Th(OH)] + _. [Cat. Th(OH) 2 ] (2) 


In acidic medium curves 1, 2, 3, 4 and 3 (Fig. 2) for the potentiometric titrations of 
thorium nitrate with caustic potash in presence of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 moles of catechol 
respectively, are similar to each other with a common point of inflexion at four 
equivalents of alkali indicating the similarity of reactions. Thus in acidic solution 
the formation of thorium mono-catechollate was indicated irrespective of the amount 
of catechol present in the system. This was confirmed by the actual isolation of the 
precipitates. However, beyond the inflexion point, m — 4 where m represents 



Fto. 2.—Curves (0), (1), (2)j (3), (4) and (5) represent potentiometric titrations of 
thorium nitrate (0-03 M, 20 ml) with caustic potash (1 M) in presence of 0,1,2,3,4 

and 5 ml of catechol (1 M). 

Curve (6): same as curve (3) but with ammonium hydroxide in place of caustic 
potash, m = mole of base added per mole of thorium ion. 
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equivalents of base added per mole of thorium ion, the curves begin to fall short 
indicating equilibria of the type: 

OH- Cat. Cat. 

[Cat. Th(OH)J y [Cat. Th(OH)j]- _^ [Cat. 2 Th(OH)]- N [Cat. 3 Th]2- 

, " 

The inflexions at m = 4, 5, 6 in curves (1), (2) and (3) are easily explained by this 
above equilibria. 



Fig. 3.—Curves (1), (2) and (3) represent potentiometric titrations of catechol 
(0-5 M, 20 ml) with molar caustic potash in presence of 5 ml of water, thorium 
nitrate (005 M) and nitric acid (0-2 M). 

In curves (4) and (5) (Fig. 2) inflexions occur at m = 7 and 8 respectively. These 
appear to be due to the neutralization of free catechol by the extra one or two moles 
of alkali respectively, but the possibility of further weak ehelation by catechol could 
also be inferred from these observations. To distinguish between these possibilities 
potentiometric titrations of catechol with caustic potash (curves (1), (2), Fig. 3) in 
the absence and presence of small amounts of thorium ion were carried out and it 
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was fo und that the excess alkali consumed to the inflexion point in the experiment 
shown in curve (2) compared with that in curve (1) was equal to six moles per mole 
of the metal ion. This fact together with the inflexions at m = 7 and 8 in curves 
(4) and (5) (Fig. 2) indicate the probability of the formation of the tri-catechollate 
only. A compound having catechol to thorium ratio equal to four could only be 
isolated (preparation 2b) in the presence of a large excess of catechol. In view of 
the above, this compound appears to have the formula (NH^fTh^I^O^J. C 6 H 6 0 2 
rather than (NH^fy [rtKQHtO^* 

EQUILIBRIUM AND FORMATION CONSTANTS 
As catechol is prone to be oxidized by atmospheric oxygen, particularly in 
alkaline media, titrations have been repeated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, curves 
(10, (2'), (3') and (4') (Fig. 4). This also served the purpose of excluding carbon 
dioxide from the system. In these latter titrations, the ionic strength was maintained 
relatively constant by using a medium containing 0*1 M potassium nitrate and low 
concentrations of ligand and metal ion to enable calculations of equilibrium and 
formation constants. 



4 6 S 10 12 14 16 IB 

ml of KOH (0*1 M) 


Fig. 4.—Potentiometric titrations of thorium nitrate with caustic potash in presence 
of catechol at 0*1'M ionic strength in nitrogen atmosphere: Curve (10,5 x 10~ 3 M in 
thorium nitrate and 5 x 10 -3 M in catechol; Curve (20,5 x 10“ 3 M in thorium nitrate 
and 1 x 10 -2 M in catechol; Curve (30,5 x 10~ 3 M in thorium nitrate and 1 *5 x 10 -3 
M in catechol; Curve (40,5 x 10~ 3 M in thorium nitrate and 2 x 10 -2 M in catechol. 

<*> Q. F. Timberlake, /. Chem. Soc. 4987-(W57). 
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As the mono-catechollate derivative alone appears to 1>e formed in the addle 
range, it was considered of interest to calculate the equilibrium constant of the 
reaction given by: 

„ [ThA 2+ ][H + ] 2 

lTh 4+ ][H 2 A] 

K was calculated from the various concentrations of [ThA 2+ ], [H + ], fTh 4+ ] and 
[H 2 A] present in the equilibrium mixture. Over the pH range studied the concentra¬ 
tions of [HA - ], [A 2- ] and [OH - ] were negligible compared to the other ionic species 
present. 

The values of p K were calculated at various points on the curves (1') to (4') 
(Fig. 4) from m = o to m = 1 *5, where m represents moles of base added per mole 
of the metal ion. It was observed that as the molar ratio of catechol to thorium in 
the reaction mixture was increased the constancy of the values of p K improved at the 
greater values of m. This indicated that in the presence of excess of catechol the 
reaction ( 1 ) is pushed towards right and the hydrolytic effects in the system are 
gradually reduced. Numerical data obtained for curve (4') are shown below. 


Ml. KOH 

0*2 

0*4 

0*6 

0*8 

1*0 

1*4 

1*8 

2*4 

pH 

2-82 

2*86 

2*89 

2*93 

2*96 

3*03 

3-11 

3-18 

pK 

4*542 

4*544 

4*524 

4*533 

4*523 

4*526 

4*559 

4*490 


Mean pK •= 4*526. 


After determining the equilibrium constant of the reaction (1), the formation 
constant k of the complex ThA 2+ was determined from: 

k - - K —, w ere K al (3* 7 x 10" 10 ) and K al (1*5 x 10 “ 13 ) 6 
&al -K«2 

represent dissociation constants of catechol. Thus the value of log k = 17*72 was 
obtained. 

Attempts were also made to calculate the equilibrium and formation constants 
for other equilibria indicated in the electrometric studies. However, on the alkaline 
side the hydrolytic effects cause too much disturbance for anything beyond very 
approximate values to be obtained. 

Although not investigated from that view point, the titration curves indicate 
that it would be possible to estimate thorium ions electrometricaUy with caustic 
potash when a pronounced inflexion at four equivalents of alkali is obtained. 

Acknowledgement —Thanks of the authors are due to the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research authorities for providing a junior research fellowship to one of them (R.P.A.) 
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fluorescence of metal chelate compounds of 

8-QUINOLINOL—III 

i 1 

THE MONO-(8-QUINOLINOL)-ALUMINIUM SPECIES ' 

IN ABSOLUTE ETHANOL 

W. E. Ohnesorge and A. Capotosto, Jr. 

Department of Chemistry, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island 
(Received 9 October 1961; in revised form 13 November 1961) 

Abstract—Fluorometric, absorptiometric, and potentiometric data have confirmed the 
existence of a fluorescent species formed between aluminium ion and 8-quinolinol having 
a ligand-to-metal molar ratio of one. This species in absolute ethanol is probably a poly¬ 
nuclear complex and has a formation constant estimated to be in the order of 10*. Hie 
nature Of the chelation reaction is discussed; it apparently proceeds via replacement by 
oxine of a solvated ethoxide ion and a solvated ethanol molecule from the co-ordination 
sphere of the aluminium ion. 

The anomalous increase in the fluorescence intensity and the shift of the wavelength 
of maximum emittance which accompany the partial decomposition upon addition 
of acid to or by exposure to ultra-violet radiation of aluminium oxinate solutions 
prepared by dissolving the solid in ethanol (or in chloroform) has been attributed to 
the formation of a lower complex between the metal and the ligand.H) It is hardly 
surprising that the lower complexes) might exist or that such species would be 
capable of fluorescence. Irving had previously suggested the existence of an 
aluminium-oxine chelate having a ligand-to-metal ratio of one or of two.Q) A one- 
to-one fluorescent species between aluminium ion and morin was postulated by 
Szambo and Beck/ 3 * These species would meet the generally accepted (necessary, 
but not sufficient) requirements for fluorescence: a closed ring and, in the case of 
the monoligand species, a planar structure. < 4 > 5) 

In the present work absorbance and fluorescence data obtained using the Molar 
Ratio Method confirm the existence of a one-to-one aluminium-oxine complex 
species in absolute ethanol. The formation constant was estimated from the same 
data and from other data obtained by titration. The titration data also show that the 
formation of the lower complex in slightly acidic, neutral, or slightly alkaline absolute 
alcohol proceeds by a mechanism in which the ligand molecule replaces a solvated 
ethanol molecule and a solvated lyate ion which takes up the phenolic proton from 
the 8 -quinolinol. 

(I) W. E. Ohnesorge and L. B. Rogers, Spectrochim. Acta 41 (1959). 

(J) H. Irving, E. J. Butler and M. F. Ring, J. Chem. Soc. 1489 (1949). 

(3> Z. G. Szambo and M. T. Beck, Acta Chlm. Acad. Sci. Hung. 4, 211 (1954). 

<4> W. West, Chemical Applications of Spectroscopy, Chap. 6, Technique of Organic Chemistry, 
Vol. 9 (Edited by A. Weqsberger). Interscience, New York (1956). 

151 T. FOrstbr, Fluoreszenz Organischer Verbtndungen, Chap. 22. Vandenhdck and Ruprecht, 
Gottingen (1951). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

All solutions were prepared from reagent-grade chemicals. The 8-quinolinol (Eastman, 
White label) was assayed by the standard bromination technique/ 6 ' found to be sufficiently 
pure, and was used as obtained. 

Solutions of aluminium ion in absolute ethanol were prepared by dissolving the hydrated 
nitrate or the anhydrous chloride salt. The salts were analysed gravimetrically by precipita¬ 
tion and weighing of aluminium oxinate. < 6 > Working solution concentrations were made 
sufficiently dilute to avoid fluorometric errors due to attenuation* 7 ' which occurred if the 
absorbance of the solution (in 1*0 cm cells) exceeded 0*6 at the wavelength used to excite 
fluorescence. 

The apparent-pH measurements were made with a Beckman Zeromatic pH Meter 
using a saturated calomel electrode and a glass electrode. The meter was “standardized" 
against absolute ethanol before beginning each experiment by adjusting the asymmetry 
control to obtain a meter reading of 10, 30,70 or 110 depending on the composition of 
the experimental solution and on the acidity changes expected in the experiment. The data 
were converted for comparison purposes to a common base of 11*0. The conversion of 
experimental pH data to the common base was validated by running replicate titrations 
using different standardization values. The reproducibility of measurements varied, but not 
sufficiently to affect interpretation of the results, which are based only on rather large 
changes in apparent-pH. 

Absorbance data were obtained on a Beckman Model DK-2 recording spectrophoto¬ 
meter and on a Coleman Model 14 spectrophotometer; cells with an effective path length 
of 1 *1 cm were used with the latter instrument. Radiation at the wavelength selected for 
absorbance measurements (365 m/0, which was used also to excite fluorescence, is absorbed 
by the aluminium-oxine species, protonated oxine (8-quinolinium ion), and the oxinate ion, 
but is not absorbed appreciably by oxine. w 

Fluorescence intensity measurements were made on a modified Farrand Model 104243 
spectrofluorometer; 5 m \i slits were used in both monochromators. The instrument was 
modified by substituting a low-pressure mercury lamp (General Electric UA-2) for the xenon 
source supplied with the fluorometer. Fluorescence intensity measurements were made at 
498 m ii near the apparent maximum in the emission spectrum of the aluminium-oxine 
species as determined on solutions prepared by dissolving solid aluminium oxinate in 
absolute ethanol. 

Fluorescence intensity and absorbance measurements have been corrected for dilution; 
fluorescence data were also corrected for background as determined with pure solvent. All 
fluorescence intensity measurements were made with reference to a quinine standard (7) , 
The instrument was calibrated daily with 3*0 p.p.m. solution of quinine sulphate in 0*1 N 
sulphuric add. The fluorometer sensitivity was set to give an omittance reading at 495 m/j 
of 0*2 fi A when the standard was exdted with 365 m ijj radiation. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

An equilibrium diagram showing amounts of three oxine species in absolute 
ethanol solution as a function of the apparent-pH (based on the pure solvent having 
a value of 11*0) is shown in Fig. 1. The diagram was constructed using molar 
absorbance values obtained with oxine solutions which contained a large excess of 
add or of base and from absorbance and apparent-pH data obtained when ethanolic 
oxine solutions were titrated with standard hydrochloric add or with standard sodium 
hydroxide solutions in the same solvent. Figs. 2 and 3. Fluorescence was not observed 
and was not expected in these systems.#) 

< tf > L M. Kolthoff and E. B. Sandell, Textbook of Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (3rd Ed.). 
21 . MacMillan, New York (1955). 

ICollat and L. B. Rogers, AnalyU Chem. 27,961 (1955). 

P? Ohnesoroe and L. B. Rogers, Speetrochim . Acta 27 (1959). 
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Fio. 1.—Equilibrium diagram for oxine in absolute ethanol, showing the fraction,/, 

of oxine present as: 

H 2 Ox+ = 8-quinolinium ion 
HOx = 8-quinolinol 

Ox~ = 8-quinolinolate ion. 



H */H0x 

Flo. 2.—Variation of apparent-pH and absorbance at 365 m/x during the titration 
of 50 ml of 0*10 mM oxine with 1*98 mM HCL Solvent: absolute ethanol, 
O: apparent-pH A: absorbance (1 *1 cm cells). 
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The equilibrium diagram shows that whenever the apparent-pH is less than 6 no 
si g nificant amo unts of oxine, i.e. less than one per cent, will exist in solution and the 
protonated species, 8-quinolinium ion, will predominate. Between an apparent-pH of 9 and 
13 the molecular form will be the important species in solution, but above 15 the 8-quino- 
linolate ion will predominate. 
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Fio. 3.—Variation of apparcnt-pH and absorbance at 365 m [i during the titration 
of 50 ml of 0*10 mM oxine with 2 0 raM NaOH. Solvent: absolute ethanol, 
O: apparent-pH A: absorbance (1 1 cm cells). 


From the equilibrium diagram the p Kb for oxine in absolute ethanol is estimated to be 
approximately 13. The pK a of the 8-quinolinium ion is equal to the (true) pH at which the 
amounts of this ion and its conjugate base, oxine, are equal. This occurs (Fig. 1) at an 
apparent-pH of 7*8. Considering that the autoprotolysis constant for absolute ethanol, 
Ks, is 10~ 19 * 5 , (9) i.e. neutral absolute ethanol has a true-pH of 9*75, not 11*0, equal amounts 
of oxine and its conjugate add would exist at a true-pH of 6*6. Because the sum of the pK, 
for an add and the pKb of its conjugate base is equal to the pKs of the solvent, the p Kb - 
of oxine is (19*5-6*6) or about 13. An estimate for the p K+ of 14 is similarly obtained. 
Agreement with values predicted by the pertinent equation of Grunwald and Berko wrrz< y > 
(pJ4 — 13*5, p K a = 15*5) is satisfactory. Another estimate for p Kb made from the rounding 
near the stoicheiometric point of the absorbance titration curve of oxine with acid gave 
a value of 13. 

The apparent-pH titration curves observed when solutions of aluminium ion were 
titrated with alcoholic sodium hydroxide are shown as a function of the solvent composition 
in Fig. 4. Only one break was observed; in absolute ethanol it occurred when the molar 
amount of added hydroxide was equal to two and one-half times the molar amount of 
aluminium present. When the amount of water in the solvent was increased, the hydroxide- 
to-aluminium molar ratio at the endpoint also increased but the magnitude and the sharpness 
of the break in the curve decreased. 

*_ Aluminium hydroxide precipitates were observed in aqueous and in 50 per cent ethanol 
solutions, but not in 95 per cent or in absolute ethanol solutions even upon standing for 
1 hr after titration. No measurable absorption at 365 m/i and no fluorescence was detected 
during these titrations. 

<»> ^Irunwald and B. J. Berkowitz, /. vtfner. Chem. Soc. 73,4939 (1951). 
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Fig. 4. —Variation of apparent-pH for non-aqueous systems and pH for aqueous 
systems during the titration of SO ml of 0-077 mM AlClj with 1 -85 mM NaOH as a 
function of the solvent. O: absolute ethanol, A: 95 per cent ethanol, □: 50 per cent 

ethanol, H 2 O. 


I 


The hydrated aluminium ion behaves as a weak acid in water, pK a of about 5.< 10 > 
Titration with aqueous hydroxide produces a precipitate of hydrated aluminium 
hydroxide and an end-point break is observed when approximately three moles of 
hydroxide ion have been added for each mole of aluminium.* 1 1 . 12 » Th e existence and 



HO s 

Al 

Flo. 5.—Variation of absorbance at 365 nyi and fluorescence intensity at 498 mfi 
(365 m/i excitation) with amount of 2-0 mM oxine added to 40 ml 0-12 mM AlCb 
in 0-75 mM NaOH. Solvent: absolute ethanol. A: absorbance (in 1-10 cm cells), 

O: fluorescence (arbitrary units). 

,10) J. Bjerrum (Editor), Stability Constants, Pt. II, pp. 20, 21. The Chemical Society, 
London (1957). 

<n) I. M. Kolthoff and V. A. Stengbr, Volumetric Analysis, Vol. 2, pp. 183-186. Inter- 
science, New York (1947). 

(12> S. LaCroix, Anal. Chim. Acta 1, 3 (1947). 
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stability of polynuclear complexes in aqueous solution has been verified and some 
of these species have a molar ratio of hydroxide to aluminium of 2’5.< 10 > h* m> 

One would expect the solvated aluminium ion in absolute ethanol to be acidic. 
The exact nature of the species cannot be predicted with certainty. It appears, 
however, that traces of water would not displace the solvated ethanol. Bjerrum and 
Jorgensen' 13 ' 161 have shown that increasing the alcohol content of methanol- or 
ethanol-water solutions of trivalent neodymium, divalent copper, nickel or cobalt 
results in gradual replacement of solvated water molecules with the alcohol. Similar 
titration curves were observed when ethanolic solutions prepared from anhydrous 
al uminium chloride and those prepared from the nitrate nonahydrate were titrated 
with alcoholic sodium hydroxide. 

The acid dissociation constant of solvated aluminium ion in absolute alcohol 
would be expected to be smaller than the corresponding value for aquated aluminium 
ion in water because ethanol is both a weaker add and a weaker base than water. 
One would also expect polynuclear complex species to be found in absolute ethanol 
solutions. Thus, near the break in the titration curve for aluminium with hydroxide, 
the predominant metallic species in absolute ethanol solution written in its simplest, 
though perhaps incorrect, < 13 > form would be: 

THS\ /S\ /SH - + 

Al 2 (OC 2 H 5 )5 (QsHjOH)} : S —Al—S—Al—S where S = C 2 H 5 0-. 

Lhs/ \S/ \SH_ 

A Molar Ratio study was made by adding different amounts of oxine to solutions 
which contained a given amount of aluminium chloride. Sodium hydroxide was also 
present in sufficient quantity to neutralize any protons released during solvolysis and 
complexation and to maintain the apparent-pH at a value, near 10, such that nearly 
all uncomplexed oxine would exist in the molecular form. Absorbance and emittance 
measurements were made ten minutes after preparation. Both the absorbance and 
the emittance were found to increase during the first 8 min after preparation, but 
then remained constant for at least 1 hr. Typical results are shown in Fig. 5 and 
indicate that a one-to-one complex species is formed between the aluminium ion and 
oxine. 

The slight rise in the fluorescence curve beyond the stoicheiometric point is 
attributed to the very slight amount of oxinate ion which is formed at this apparent- 
pH. The oxinate ion will force the formation of more complex by mass-action. 
A similar but somewhat greater rise in the absorbance curve is probably due to the 
same effect plus the effect of the absorbance of the excess oxine and the oxinate ion, 
the latter absorbs appreciably at 365 mp. 

Only the chloride band (near 200 mp) appeared in the absorption spectrum of 
the original solution. Addition of oxine resulted in the appearance of bands near 
310 mp and near 375 mp. The “310 mp" band appears in the spectra of oxine and 
of aluminium oxinate: the “375 mp” band is characteristic of the complex.' 81 Both 
bands increased in intensity until the ligand-to-metal ratio was one; beyond this 

<n) C. Brosset, O. Biedermann and L. O. Sillen, Acta Chem. Scand. 8, 1917 (1954). 

< 14) W. D. Treadwell and M. Zurcher, Helv. Chim. Acta 15,980 (1932). 

<»> J. Bjerrum and C. K, Jorgensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 7,951 (1953). 

(1W CLJC. Jorgensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 8^475 (1954). 
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point only the “310 m/i” band continued to increase in intensity with increased 
amounts of 8-quinolinol. The fluorescence spectra were identical for all solutions, 
a broad structureless band with a peak at 508 m p which very strongly suggests that 
the game fluorescent species exists in each of these solutions. 

The formation of the complex ion was also followed by titrating solutions which 
contained both al uminium chloride and oxine with standard ethanolic sodium 
hydroxide. The titrations were followed by measuring the apparent-pH, absorbance, 
and fluorescence intensity as before. Readings were made immediately after the 
addition of each increment of base; no kinetic effect was noted and the measured 
quantities remained constant for at least 20 min. 

The apparent-pH titration curves showed a single endpoint break when the 
hydroxide-to-aluminium molar ratio was about 2-5. With the exception of the initial 
apparent-pH values all curves were identically shaped and similar to those obtained 
when aluminium ion alone was present in the titrated solution. 

All absorbance titration curves showed two breaks. The final break occurred 
when 2-5 times the molar amount of hydroxide ion (to aluminium ion) had been 
added. The other break was more clearly defined and occurred when the same ratio 
was about 2-0. Most curves had similar shape, except those obtained with solutions 
having an oxine-to-metal molar ratio less than about 1*5, and in these cases an initial 
flat portion was observed as in Fig. 6. The absorbance of the original solutions was 



OH / Al 

Fig. 6.—Variation of absorbance at 365 m fi and fluorescence intensity at 498 nyi 
(365 m n excitation) with added 1 *85 mM NaOH. Initial solution: 50 ml, 0*10 mM in 
oxine and 0-10 mM in AICI 3 . Solvent: absolute ethanol. A: absorbance (1*10 cm 
cells), O: fluoerscence (arbitrary units). 

proportional to the amount of oxine present except for those with large ligand-to- 
metal ratios. Table 1. 

Variation of the emittance with the amount of base added is shown for a typical 
case in Fig. 6. All curves were similar except as noted below. No appreciable 
emittance was observed from solutions as originally prepared. Addition of base 
caused an increase in fluorescence, at first rather slowly then more rapidly as indicated 
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Tabu 1. —Summary of data obtained in the titration of A1 j+ and 

OXINB SOLUTIONS WITH HYDROXIDE 


Total 

(AP+) 

(mMole) 

Ligand-to-metal 
molar ratio 

Initial 

At “endpoint’' 
when (OH“/AP + ) = 2-5 

Apparcnt-pH 

Absorbance 
363 nyi 

Absorbance 
363 m/i 

Emittance 
at 495 m/i 

010 

0-30 

5-7 

0-05 

0-05 

0-5 

0-067 

0-75 

6-2 

0-07 

0-07 

1-2 

0-10 

0-50 

6*1 

0*08 

0-08 

0-9 

0-10 

0-80 

6 1 

0-14 

0-10 

1-3 

0-10 

1-0 

4-8 

0-16 

0-14 

1-4 

0-10 

2-0 

5-2 

0-29 

016 

1-5 

010 

3-0 

6-7 

0-36 

0-21 

1-6 

0-15 

1-0 

4-6 

0-23 

0-19 

1-8 


by the increasing slope of the fluorescence titration curve. The maximum emittance 
was first observed when the hydroxide-to-aluminium molar ratio was approxim¬ 
ately 2-5. 

When the ligand-to-metal molar ratio was one or above, the final absorbance 
and fluorescence intensity values were almost directly proportional to the amount of 
aluminium present, but did depend to a small extent on the ligand-to-metal ratio, 
probably due to a mass-action effect of excess ligand. However, if this ratio was less 
than one, the amount of oxine effectively determined the final absorbance and 
emittance values, although mass action effects due to excess aluminium were notice¬ 
able. These results are summarized in Table 1. 

It is evident from these data that the formation of the monoligand complex 
proceeds as a replacement reaction in which the oxine, a bidentate, displaces a 
solvated ethoxide ion and a solvated ethanol molecule. The displaced ethoxide ion 
is converted to ethanol using the phenolic proton of oxine, e.g. 


|-HS\ 

/S\ 

/s«n 

4 - 

Ox\ /S\ /SH 

S—Al—S—A1—S 

+2HOx = 

\—Al—S—Al—\ 

L_HS/ 

\s/ 

\SH_ 


_HS/ \S/ \Ox_ 


+4SH 


0 ) 


where S = C 2 H 5 O - and Ox" = 



O 


If the oxinate ion displaced two solvated ethanol molecules, the amount of acid 
consumed in these titrations would be larger than 2-5 times the molar amount of 
aluminium, i.e. larger than the quantity of base used to neutralize solutions con¬ 
taining only the metallic ion, and the amount of base consumed would increase 
proportionally with the amount of ligand*«ntering into complexation. 

to 
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Absorption and fluorescence spectra were recorded on.several solutions during 
the course of these titrations. The absorption spectrum of the initial solution is 
essentially that of the 8-quinolinium ion showing bands at 313, 330 and 363 m/x.<*> 
The addition of hydroxide ion causes a decrease in absorbance at 363 mp and the 
maximum near 315 m/z blue-shifts. When the added base is about two times the molar 
amount of aluminium (minimum in the absorbance titration curve) the band near 
370 m/z has almost disappeared and the band near 313 m/z has blue-shifted to 308 m pi. 
The spectrum is essentially that of oxine. < 8 > Further addition of base causes a red- 
shift of the 310 m/z band to 315 m/z again, and the reappearance of a band near 370 
m/i, but now the peak is at 375 m/z (365 mu before). This spectrum is similar to those 
obtained on solutions prepared by dissolving solid aluminium oxinate in ethanol. <8 > 
The fluorescence spectra obtained from these solutions were identical in shape: 
a structureless band with the apparent wavelength of maximum emission at 306 mfi. 

Further examination of these titration curves reveals that there is virtually no 
complexation in these solutions as originally prepared. In most cases, except those 
in which the ligand-to-metal ratio is larger than about three, most of the ligand is 
protonated and there are free hydrogen ions, i.e. protonated ethanol, as evidenced 
by the initial apparent-pH readings less than about 6. 

The introduction of base neutralizes the free-acid or deprotonates the 8-quino¬ 
linium ions: 

c 2 h 5 oh 2 + -i-oh- = h 2 o+c 2 h 5 oh (2) 

H 2 Ox + +OH" - H 2 0 +HOx (3) 

These reactions may be assumed, as a first approximation, to go to completion. The 
equilibria of importance are then: 

H 2 Ox + = H + +HOx (4) 

[A1(I1I)]+H 2 Ox + = [A1(III)Ox]+SH 2 + (3) 

where Al(III) = solvated aluminium ion. 

As more base is introduced these equilibria shift toward the right, fluorescence 
intensity increases with formation of more of the complex, but the absorbance 
decreases because of oxine formation. With increased oxine concentration the 
complexation equilibrium (6) becomes more important: 

[AI(III)]+HOx = [Al(III)Ox]+SH (6) 

Because the equilibrium represented by reaction (6) would favour the right hand 
side more than would reaction (5), the rise in emittance is more rapid as the quantity 
of free oxine increases and eventually the absorbance will increase due to complexa¬ 
tion of the oxine. Beyond the endpoint a small amount of oxine is neutralized with 
an attendant small increase in the amounts of the complex species and ihe oxinate 
ion which result in a slight increase in fluorescence and a slightly larger increase in 
absorbance at 365 m/z as stated previously. 

Numerical analysis of these titration data also substantiate the reaction sequence 
outlined above. The amount of complex at any point during the titration can be 
calculated from the emittance. The absorbance due to the complex was then calculated 
and subtracted from the observed absorbance. The residual absorbance was used to 
calculate the amount of 8-quinolinium ion or the amount of oxinate ion depending 
on the observed apparent-pH. The amount of free 8-quinolinol was then determined 
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by difference from the known total ligand in the solution. Hie expected apparent-pH 
was found from the equilibrium diagram using the calculated ratio of oxine to its 
conjugate acid or base and compared with the observed value. The extent of agree¬ 
ment is shown for one case in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Results of numerical analysis of data obtained in titrating a solution 
010 mM in Aids and 0-30 mM in oxine with 2-00 mM NaOH 



Concentration of 


Apparent-pH 

G5) 

[AlOx] 

(mMole) 

HjOx + 

(mMole) 

HOx 

(mMole) 

Ox“ 

(mMole) 

Calc. 

Obs. 

0-2 

0007 

0-25 

004 

_ 

70 

70 

0-6 

0017 

0*20 

0*08 

— 

7-4 

7*2 

10 

0029 

015 

012 

— 

7-7 

7-5 

1-4 

0044 

009 

0*17 

— 

81 

7-7 

1-8 

0061 

004 

0-20 

— 

8*5 

8*1 

2-2 

0078 

— 

0*22 

— 

10-12 

9*4 

2-6 

010 

— 

0*19 

0*01 

13*2 

12*5 

30 

Oil 

— 

018 

0-01 

13*3 

13*3 

3-4 

Oil 

— 

0*18 

0*01 

13*3 

13*7 

40 

Oil 


0*17 

0*02 

13*6 

14*1 


Hie equilibrium constant for reaction (1) was estimated from these data and also 
from the data obtained in the Molar Ratio study. Although the stoicheiometry of 
the true formation reaction is uncertain and probably varies with the acidity of the 
solution, reaction (1) would appear to provide the most reasonable basis in view of the 
present work for such calculations applied to nearly neutral solutions. Calculations 
using fluorescence and absorbance data from the Molar Ratio study and titration 
data in nearly neutral solutions gave an average value of the formation constant of 
about 10°; agreement among individual values was only fair. 

Acknowledgements —The Authors gratefully acknowledge the financial support of the 
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General Electric Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio , 
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Abstract—Three phases were identified in the Cr 203 -U 0 r -02 system between 1200 and 
1600° C; namely, C^Oj, UjOs, and a mixed oxide of the composition CrU 04 . The mixed- 
oxide phase has orthorhombic symmetry and the lattice constants: Og = 4-86t A, 
b 0 = 5 04» A and c 0 = 11 785 A. It is probably isostructural with the mineral pucherite 
which has the composition BiVO«. 

CrU 04 was found to volatilize at elevated temperatures, probably dissociating into 
UO 3 and C 1 O 3 . The activation energy for this process is 97 kcal/mole. 

A number of trivalent metal oxide-uranium oxide systems have been investigated. 
In the UO 2 -AI 2 O 3 system there is no evidence for solid solution or compound 
formation."' 2 > 3 > However, in the rare earth oxide systems such as lanthanum oxide, 
neodymium oxide, samarium oxide and ytterbium oxide with U 3 O g , mixed crystals 
having the fluorite structure have been prepared.< 4 > Yttrium oxide< 5 > and scandium 
oxide< 4 > also form mixed crystals of the fluorite type. In addition the rare earth 
oxides react with U 3 Og to form a mixed oxide phase having rhombohedral symmetry. (6> 

Information concerning the uranium oxide-chromium oxide system is limited. 
In the course of Cr-U 3 Og reaction studies, Borchardt< 7 > showed that C^Oj and 
UjOg react to form a new phase. This phase was assumed to contain three moles of 
Cr 2 0 3 to two of U 3 O s . X-ray data for the new phase was presented. In reactions 
between UO 2 and Cr 2 0 3 no new phases were found. This is the extent of the informa¬ 
tion on the uranium oxide-chromium oxide system. 

The purpose of the work reported here was to explore more extensively the 
U 3 0 g--Cr 203 system in order to determine the phases present. In addition, data is 
presented concerning the structure of the phase originally observed by Borchardt.< 7) 

* Work performed under AEC Contract AT(11-1)-171. 

t Presently associated with the Advanced Materials Research and Development 
Laboratory, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, North Haven, Connecticut. 

(1> S. M. Lang, F. P. Knudsbn, C. L. Fillmore and R. S. Roth, High Temperature Reactions 
of Uranium Oxide with Various Metal Oxides , NBS Circular 568 (1956). 

<2> H. R. Hoekstra and S. Siegel, Proceedings of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1955, A/Conf. 8/P/737. United Nations (1956). 
(1) W. A. Lambertson and M. H. Mueller, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 36,329 (1953). 

,4) F. Hund and U. Peetz, Z. Anorg. Chem. Ill, 6-16 (1952). 

,5) F. Hund, U. Peetz and'G. Kottenhahn, Z. Anorg. Chem. 278, 184-191 (1955). 

,6) E. F. Juenke. To be published. 

(7) H. C. Borchardt, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 113-21 (1959). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The starting materials used in this investigation were high-purity Cr 2 03 and U0 2 or 
UjOi. It should be noted that no effort was made to attain stoicheiometric U0 2 .«. Thermo- 
gravimetric analysis indicated the oxygen-uranium ratio of the starting material to be 
nearer 2’10. 

The powders were blended by grinding in an agate mortar, and were reacted in platinum 
cups in a muffle furnace in stagnant air. For several experiments the powders were reacted 
in sealed quartz tubes in vacuum. The phases present in the reacted powders were determined 
by standard X-ray diffraction powder techniques. Both film and diffractometer methods 
were employed. 

To determine the chemical composition of the intermediate phase in the system, mixtures 
on the urania-rich side were prepared and the excess UjOs removed by leaching with dilute 
nitric acid. The undissolved powder was analysed by wet chemical techniques for uranium 
and chromium. 

In order to determine the crystal symmetry of the intermediate phase, single crystals of 
the phase were grown. The crystals were grown in the solid state using boric oxide as a 
fluxing agent. Sufficient boric oxide was added so that one atom of boron was present for 
each cation in the urania-chromium oxide phase. The powders were mixed in a high speed 
Under and heated in a platinum dish for about 100 hr at 1370° C. Single crystals suitable 
for X-ray structural analysis were isolated from the reaction product. 

For studies of the volatility of the intermediate compound between urania and chromium 
oxide, the loose powder was heated in platinum buckets for varying lengths of time between 
1350 and 1550° C. The buckets were weighed before and after heating with allowance made 
for loss of platinum. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

1. Phase studies 

The initial experiments involved the reaction of U0 2 and Cr 2 0 3 , in varying 
proportions, in air at 1200, 1400 and 1600° C. The weight changes observed during 
firing were noted and the phases present after firing determined by X-ray powder 
methods. The results obtained are found in Table 1. At each of the temperatures 
three phases were found; namely, chromium oxide (Cr 2 0 3 ), uranium oxide (U 3 0 6 ), 
and a dark grey mixed oxide phase. As indicated by the X-ray results, the mixed 
oxide phase was identical to that reported by Borchardt.< 7) At Cr 2 0 3 compositions 
greater than 27 w/o, the two phases present were the mixed oxide and Cr 2 0 3 . At 
& 2 O 3 compositions below 20 w/o, the mixed oxide phase was found to co-exist with 
U 3 Og. Preparations containing about 22 w/o Cr 2 0 3 showed only the mixed oxide 
phase to be present. Examination of the data indicated that the mixed oxide con¬ 
tained uranium and chromium in equi-atomic amounts. This will be discussed in 
a later section. 

To determine whether the reaction occurs between U0 2 or U 3 O 8 and Cr 2 0 3 , 
mixtures of each of the oxides with Cr 2 0 3 in the proper proportions were prepared. 
The mixed oxides were sealed into evacuated quartz tubes and fired at 1200° C for 
24 hr. No reaction between U0 2 and Cr 2 0 3 was detected. However, the U 3 Og and 
Cr 2 03 were completely converted to the mixed oxide phase. This confirms the 
results reported by Borchardt.< 7 > 

v 

2. Determination of mixed oxide composition 

a. Thermogravimetric analysis. The results of the thermogravimetric analysis of 
the .reaction between 2U0 2 and Cr 2 0 3 tend to show that U 3 Og is the active uranium 
tes. As seen in Fig. 1, the initial weight gains are due to the transformation 
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of U0 2 . w to UO 2.36 and then to U0 2 .e7. These results are .in agreement with data 
obtained by Jubnke for the oxidation of UC> 2 .< 8 > Between 855 and 1020° C the oxygen 
to uranium ratio decreases to about 2-50 and remains at that level to about 1400° C 

Table 1.— X-ray data for Cr 2 0j-U0 2 mixtures heated in 


air AT 1200, 1400 AND 1600° C 


Original 

composition 

Cr 2 0 3 

(w/o) 

Temperature 

(°Q 

Time 

(hr) 

—-- 

Phases found 

3Cr 2 0j+U0 2 

62-8 

1200 

24 

Cr 2 0 3 + mixed oxide* 

2Cr 2 03+U0 2 

52-8 

1200 

24 

Cr 2 03 +mixed oxide 

Cr 2 03 + U0 2 

360 

1200 

24 

Cr 2 03 +mixed oxide 

2Cr 2 C>3 + 3U0 2 

27-2 

1200 

24 

Cr 2 0 3 +mixed oxide 

Ct 2 0 3 +2U0 2 

21*9 

1200 

24 

Mixed oxide 

4Cr 2 03 +9U0 2 

201 

1200 

24 

Mixed oxide+U jOi 

2Cr 2 0j+5U0 2 

181 

1200 

24 

Mixed oxide+U 3 Os 

Cr 2 0 3 +3U0 2 

164 

1200 

24 

Mixed oxide+L^O® 

2 Cr 2 03 +U 0 2 

360 

1200 

64 

Cr 2 0 3 +mixed oxide 

Cr 2 Oj+U0 2 

52-8 

1200 

64 

Cr 2 (>3 + mixed oxide 

Cr 2 Oj+2U0 2 

21 -9 

1200 

64 

Mixed oxide 

2Cr 2 Oj+U0 2 

52-8 

1400 

24 

Cr 2 03 +mixed oxide 

2Cr 2 0 3 +3U0 2 

27-2 

1400 

24 

Cr 2 03 + mixed oxide 

Cr 2 0 3 +2U0 2 

21-9 

1400 

24 

Mixed oxide 

4Cr 2 0 3 +9U0 2 

201 

1400 

24 

Mixed oxide+U 3 O 8 

2Cr 2 0 3 + 5U0 2 

181 

1400 

24 

Mixed oxide+U 3 O 8 

Cr 2 0 3 +U0 2 

360 

1600 

4 

Cr 2 03 + mixed oxide 

2Cr 2 0 3 +3U0 2 

27-2 

1600 

4 

Cr 2 03 + mixed oxide 

Cr 2 0 3 +2U0 2 

21-9 

1600 

4 

Mixed oxide 

4Cr 2 0 3 +9U0 2 

201 

1600 

4 

Mixed oxide+U 3 O 8 

2Cr 2 0 3 +5U0 2 

181 

1600 

4 

Mixed oxide+U 3 O 8 


* Mixed oxide assumed to be CrU 04 . 



Fio. 1.—Thermogravimetric analysis of the reaction between 2 U0 2 and Cr 2 0 3 in air. 
I8) E. F. Jubnkb. To be published. 
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This behaviour indicates that the reaction between U 3 Og and Cr 2 0 3 occurs in the 
temperature region from 855 to 1020° C. U 3 0 8 alone does not show such a marked 
decrease in oxygen-uranium ratio in this region. The oxygen-uranium ratio for the 
UjOg^ phase at 1020° C is approximately 2-63.< 8 > If we assume that uranium and 
chromium are present in equi-atomic proportions then the equation for the reaction 
is given by: 

2U0 2 +Cr 2 0 3 +}0 2 -♦ 2CrU0 4 

b. Chemical analysis. The metal atom concentrations in the mixed oxide phase 
were determined from two-phase mixtures where U 3 Og was the second phase. The 
U 3 Og was removed from the mixture by treatment with hot 1:1 nitric acid. X-ray 
patterns of the oxide insoluble in HN0 3 showed only the mixed oxide phase to be 
present, while solid obtained from the nitric acid by evaporation proved to be uranyl 
nitrate. 

In addition, both the insoluble and soluble materials were analysed by standard 
techniques for both chromium and uranium. The results obtained are found in 
Table 2 and support the contention that uranium and chromium are present in 
equi-atomic proportions. In addition the sum of the U 3 Og content of the two portions 
and Cr 2 0 3 in the HN0 3 insoluble portion is 100-3 per cent. 


Table 2.—Analytical results of the HN0 3 -soluble and insoluble 

PORTIONS OF A U 3 Oj— MIXED OXIDE POWDER 



Cr 2 03 

U 

u 3 o, 

U 

-Found 

U 

-For CrU0 4 


(%> 

(%) 

(%) 

CfoOj 

Cr 2 03 

HN0 3 insoluble 
HNOj soluble 

14-62 

Nil 

46-22 

26-45 

54-50 

31-19 

3-16 

3-13 



Fig. 2. —Weight loss vs. time £afc.CrU0 4 between 1350° and 1550 s C. 
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3 . Volatility of CrU 04 

The volatility of the CrU 04 phase was detennined between 1350 and 1550° C. 
The powder used in this experiment had been previously reacted for 50 hr at 1200° C. 
The results obtained are presented in Fig. 2, where the logarithm of the weight loss 
is plotted against the logarithm of the time. The results indicate a nearly linear 
relationship between weight loss and time. A 5 g powder sample of CrU 04 , prepared 
at 1200° C, was heated for 115 hr at 1450° C in air. A total weight loss of 18*6 pet 
cent was observed. Chemical analysis, however, revealed that the relative proportions 
of uranium and chromium remained unchanged throughout the experiment (Table 3). 

Table 3.—Analytical results —CrUO< heated 115 hr in Am at 1450° C 

—“ : —■ “ —— y (y/j Q ) Cr (w/o) 

Initial composition 66*17 14*32 

After heat treatment 66*13 14*82 _ 



0-53 0-55 0 59 0-63 


i/t*io' 4 *k 

Fio. 3.—Arrhenius plot for volatilization of CrUO*. 

It is therefore assumed that at these temperatures decomposition of CtUOa 
takes place to form the two volatile oxides UO3 and C1O3. 

The relationship between the reaction rate constant and temperature is presented 
in the usual manner in Fig. 3. The activation energy for the process was found to be 
97 kcal/mole. 
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Table 4.—Powder diffraction pattern of CrUO« 


hkl 

d{k) 


Relative 

intensity 

Sin 2 9 
observed 

Sin 2 0 

calculated 

002 

5*84 


13 

0-0174 

0-0171 

101 

4*47 


8 

0*0297 

0-0294 

012 

3*82 


33 

0*0407 

0-0404 

111 

3-345 


100 

0-0531 

0*0527 

103 

3*045 


45 

0*0641 

0-0636 

004 

2-939 


5 

0-0688 

0-068S 

113 

2-609 


5 

0*0873 

0*0869 

014 

2*539 


23 

0-0922 

0*0918 

020 

2-520 


15 

0-0936 

0*0933 

200 

2-428 


18 

0*1008 

0-1003 

022 

2-319 


4 

0-1105 

0-1104 

202 

2-247 


5 

0*1178 

0-1174 

121 

2-198 


5 

0*1228 

0-1225 

105 

2-116 


6 

0-1325 

0-1318 

212 

2-050 


16 

0*1412 

0*1405 

006 

1-959 


7 

0*1546 

0*1538 

115 

1*951 


25 

0*1559 

0*1551 

123 

1*943 


30 

0*1572 

0*1566 

024 

1-914 


4 

0-1620 

0*1615 

204 

1*873 


10 

0*1691 

0*1685 

214 

1*757 


21 

0*1922 

0-1917 

220 

1-752 


21 

0*1933 

0-1933 

222 

1*678 


3 

0*2107 

0-2104 

125 

1-6226 


10 

0*2253 

0-2250 

032 

1-6179 


10 

0*2267 

0*2267 

301 

1-6051 


8 

0*2303 

0*2296 

107 

1*5894 


4 

0-2349 

0-2343 

131 

1*5767 


10 

0*2386 

0*2389 

026 

1*5487 


4 

0*2474 

0*2469 

311 

1-5304 


12 

0*2533 

0*2529 

206 

1-5269 


12 

0*2545 

0*2539 

117 

1*5159 


14 

0*2582 

0-2576 

224 

1*5048 


5 

0*2620 

0*2616 

303 

1-4981 


20 

0*2643 

0*2638 

216 

1*4614 


4 

0*2778 

0*2772 

313 

1-4369 


3 

0*2874 

0*2870 

018 

1-4132 


10 

0-2971 

0-2967 

321 

1-3554 


3 

0-3229 

0*3227 

232 

1*3478 


15 

0*3266 

0*3268 

127 

1*3447 


10 

0-3281 

0-3275 

305 

1-3362 


3 

0*3323 

0*3321 

135 

1-3186 


6 

0*3412 

0*3414 

226 

1-3074 


8 

0*3471 

0*3471 

315 

1*2915 


4 

0*3557 

0-3554 

323 

1*2891 


8 

0*3570 

0*3569 

028 

1-2722 


2 

0*3666 

0*3665 

109 

1-2646 


5 

0*3713 

0-3710 

234 

1*2532 


11 

0-3778 

0*3781 

218 

1-2223 


5 

0-3971 

0*3968 

400 

1-2171 


2 

0*4005 

0*4006 

307 

1*1680 


5 

0*4349 

0*4346 

331 

1*1630 


5 

0*4386 

0*4392 

044 

1-1601 


5 

0-4408 

0-4409 

137 

1-1569 


5 

0-4433 

0*4439 

317 

1-1382 


9 

0*4580 

0-4579 

129 

1*1307 


2 

0*4641 

0*4642 

228 

1*1280 


4 

0-4663 

0*4667 

240 

1-1216 


3 

0*4716 

0*4727 

038 

1*1091 


2 

0-4823 

0*4830 

414 

1-0981 


4 

0-4920 

0*4922 


Orthorhombic unit cell 

a - 4-86»A b - 5*04»A c - II -78 5 A 
Probable space group —Cmmc 

fob. - 7-72 g/cm3 /’ctic g/cm’ 


Z = 4 
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4 . Structure of CrU 04 

Single crystals of QUO 4 suitable for structure analysis were obtained by the 
boric add flux method previously described. Moving-film single-crystal photographs 
ta ken with a Weissenberg Camera showed that CrU 04 has orthorhombic symmetry 
with a 0 — 4-86g, b 0 = 5-04 g and c„ = 11 *78 5 A. The pycnometric density of CrU 04 
was found to be 7-72 g/cm 3 , which gives 3-8 formula weights of CrU 04 in the dnijt 
cell. It can be assumed, therefore, that the cell contains four CrU 04 units. These 
results indicate that this new compound is isostructural with the rare mineral pucherite 
which has the composition B 1 VO 4 . The X-ray data reported by deJono and deLanoeW 
for pucherite gives an orthorhombic unit cell containing four B 1 VO 4 units with 
a B = 5-38, b 0 = 5-04 and c 0 - 11 -98 A. 

The possible space groups, as determined from the systematic absences on the 
single crystal photographs, are C22i2, Cm2\c, and Cmmc. Space group Cmmc is 
most probably correct, since this would permit the sixteen oxygen atoms to be placed 
in a general position. A complete crystal structure determination is presently being 
carried out by Smith et a/.< 10 > at Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. Their preliminary 
results have shown CrU 04 to crystallize in the unique space group Pbnc with pseudo- 
symmetry Cmmc. 

The X-ray powder diffraction pattern of CrU (>4 was indexed on the basis of the 
single-crystal photographs. These results are presented in Table 4, the intensities 
given were obtained from the diffractometer record. 

CONCLUSION 

At temperatures between 1200 and 1600° C, three phases are present in the 
Cr 2 0 j-U 02 - 02 system, namely: Cr 20 3 ,U 3 0 g, and a mixed oxide phase. This compound 
is the result of reaction between U 3 O g and Cr 20 3 but not between UO 2 and Cr 2 0 3 . 

Thermogravimetric analysis of the reaction between 2 UO 2 and Cr 2 0 3 in air 
and chemical analysis of the mixed oxide phase indicate the chemical formula of the 
phase to be GTJO 4 . Although there is no evidence that this compound is a uranate 
of chromium, the formula CrU0 4 has been assigned by analogy with other well 
established compounds such as MgU 04 and Ca 2 UC> 4 . In these compounds the 
uranium is known to exist only in the tetravalent or hexavalent state. CrU 04 , 
however, is highly unusual in this respect because the presence of pentavalent uranium 
is definitely indicated and the chemical formula of its composition could be written 
Cr 2 0 3 -U 2 Os. Equal quantities of U 4+ and U 6+ ions would be just as satisfactory an 
explanation; the crystal structure analysis may prove whether or not there are two 
kinds of uranium ions present. As another approach to the solution of the con¬ 
troversial question regarding the existence of U 5+ ions in solid compounds, magnetic 
susceptibility measurements on CrUC >4 should be carried out. 

Volatilization of CrU 04 takes place as a result of dissociation of mixed oxide to 
U0 3 (g) and Cr0 3 (g). The activation energy of this process was foundtobe97kcal/mole. 

X-ray analysis of CrU 04 single crystals show that this compound crystallizes in 
an orthorhombic cell containing four CrU 04 units. The lattice parameters are 
« 0 = 4-86g, b 0 = 5-04g and c 0 = ll-78j A. 

Acknowledgement— The authors wish to thank E. A. Aitebn for suggesting the problem 
and to G. Chase for some of the X-ray diffraction work. 
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PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF 
CHROMYL BORATE 

' * , 

S. Z. Haider, M. H. Khundkar and K. De 

Department of Chemistry, Dacca University, Dacca, Pakistan 

(Received 25 October 1961; in revised form 28 November 1961) 

Abstract—The reaction between chromyl chloride and silver borate has been investigated. 
Little reaction occurred when gaseous chromyl chloride was bubbled through a suspension 
of silver borate in carbon tetrachloride. Reaction between liquid chromyl chloride and 
silver borate led to the formation of a solid product from which brown crystals Cr 02 (B 02)2 
could be separated. This decomposed rapidly in the presence of moisture and the aqueous 
solution contained free boric and chromic acids. The density of the solid was found to be 
1 -8 and the refractive index in acetone solution was determined. The thermal decomposition 
of the substance has been studied from 50° to 500°. The acetone solution of chromyl borate 
absorbed strongly around 335, 350, and 360 m i/i. 

Chromyl chloride, Cr 0 2 Cl 2 , is the only well known chromyl compound. Recently 
Krauss< ] > prepared chromyl acetate, Cr 02 (CH 3 COO )2 in the form of red crystals 
having m.p. 30-5 by shaking chromium trioxide with acetic anhydride in carbon 
tetrachloride for 5 hr in the absence of light and moisture. The compound is soluble 
in inert organic solvents, has absorption maxima at 283 and 400 m/i (CCI 4 ) and 
fumes in air with the separation of a solid hydrolysis product. Forbes and Anderson^ 
described the methods of preparation and properties of chromyl cyanates and 
thiocyanates. Chromyl isocyanate, Cr 02 (CN 0)2 was found to be stable in solution 
in carbon tetrachloride only. Chromyl thiocyanate, CrC> 2 (SCN) 2 , existed only for 
a short time in solution when chromyl chloride was reacted with silicon thiocyanate, 
the brown solid which first separated decomposing with feeble explosions. 

Ruff and Braun <3) described the preparation of chromyl fluoride, Cr0 2 F 2 , by 
mixing calcium fluoride and lead chromate with sulphuric acid or with fluorosulphuric 
acid. Wartenberg 1 * 3 (4) showed it to be a brown gas condensing to a brown solid which 
ultimately polymerized to a white solid. Hellwege (5) found the absorption spectrum 
of the gas to be remarkably similar to that of chromyl chloride. The researches of 
Cristol and Eiler* 6 > and of Palmer < 7 > regarding the reactions and structure of 
chromyl chloride lead to the conclusion that the bonding nature of Cl in the tetrahedral 
chromyl chloride molecule is more covalent than in the salt U0 2 C1 2 , which is ionic. 
Chromyl chloride, therefore, may not react readily with silver salts. 

(1) H. L. Krauss, Angew. Chem. 70, 502 (1958). 

I2) G. S. Forbes and H. H. Anderson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 65, 2273 (1943). 

(3) O. Ruff and H. J. Braun, 47,658 (1914). 

(4) H. V. Wartbnbbro, Z. Anorg. Chem. 247, 135 (1941). 

(5) K. H. Hbllwege, Z. Phys. 117, 596 (1941). 

,6> S. J. Cristol and K. R. Eiler, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,4353 (1950). 

(7> K. Palmer, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 60,2360 (1938). 
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Silver borate has been used in this laboratory for the preparation of acetyl and 
benzyl borates and also for complexes such as metal ammino borates. <*> In the present 
work reactions between chromyl chloride and silver borate have been earned out and 
a new chromyl metaborate has been isolated. 

Preparations of the samples . 

Silver borate . This was prepared by mixing together saturated solutions of borax and 
silver nitrate quickly in one portion, filtering under suction and washing the white precipitate 
with 1 per cent boric acid solution. The precipitate was dried in a vacuum desiccator over 
calcium chloride in the dark. The composition conformed closely to AgBO* on analysis. 

Chromyl borate . In the course of preliminary investigations, it was observed that 
prolonged bubbling of freshly prepared chromyl chloride vapour through a suspension of 
silver borate in carbon tetrachloride at ordinary temperature was not a satisfactory method 
for the preparation of chromyl borate. The reaction did not proceed to completion, as was 
indicated by the yield of silver chloride formed. When dry silver borate was added to 
liquid chromyl chloride much heat was evolved and a series of experiments was performed 
to determine the conditions for the completion of the reaction. For this purpose the brown 
solid reaction product, isolated after thoroughly washing with carbon tetrachloride, was 
decomposed by wanning with dilute nitric acid (4 N), filtering and weighing the precipitate 
of silver chloride formed. Under the most suitable conditions the yield of silver chloride 
was almost quantitative. The results of two such runs are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Yield of AgCl showing completion of reaction 


Amount of 

Chromyl chloride 


AgCl 

AgB0 2 taken 

added 

AgCl found 

calculated 

(*) 

(ml) 

( 8 ) 

( 8 ) 

1-992 

200 

1-883 

1-894 

1-002 

12-5 

0-946 

0-953 


The final procedure adopted for the preparation of chromyl borate in a typical case is 
as follows: A known amount of silver borate (10 g) was added to excess of liquid chromyl 
chloride (50 ml) in a dark-coloured, stoppered bottle and shaken for 2 hr. The bottle was 
then warmed up to 60-70° in a bath and kept at that temperature for 1 hr with occasional 
shaking. The excess of unreacted liquid chromyl chloride was decanted off and the solid 
product washed thoroughly with carbon tetrachloride. The brown product was admixed 
with a large quantity of silver chloride. Attempts were made to extract the brown product 
by means of various organic solvents. Only acetone successfully extracted the brown 
product completely giving a dark brown solution, which on evaporation produced a brown, 
crystalline product. This was stored in a desiccator over calcium chloride (Yield about 
4-2 g). 

Analysis of the brown crystalline product isolated from acetone indicated the formation 
of chromyl dimetaborate Cr 02 (BC> 2 ) 2 . The'substance was dissolved in water or in 4 N 
hydrochloric acid and from the solution chromium was determined iodometrically and 
boric add by a method developed in litis laboratory.^ 9 ) Results of two typical analysis arc 
summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Composition of chromyl borate 


Amount of 
substance 

H 2 C 1 O 4 found 

H 3 BO 3 found 

Molar ratio 

( 8 ) 

(g) 

(g) 

H 3 B03/H 2 Ct04 


0-4704 

0-4826 

1-95 

RHESmmHI 

0-3624 

0-3946 

2-08 


[. H. Khundkar and S. Z. Haider, Z. Anorg. Allgem . Chem. 284, 312 (1956). 
Z. Haider, Analyst. 79,454 (1954)__ 
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Properties of chromyl borate 

This chromyl borate was found to be hygroscopic and to possess oxidizing 
properties such as liberating sulphur from hydrogen sulphide in solution. It is readily 
dissolved in water, forming a mixture of chromic and boric adds. It is also decomposed 
by alcohol but is insoluble in ether, petroleum ether, benzene and chloroform. It is 
highly soluble in acetone, from which it can be recrystallized. The density of sblid 
chromyl borate was found to be 1-8 at 30° by the liquid displacement (CCI4) method. 
The refractive index of an acetone solution containing 1*5 g of chromyl borate per 
100 ml was 1-3605. 

The thermal decomposition of the crystalline chromyl borate has been studied 
w ithin a temperature range of 50-500° at intervals of 50°, the temperature variation 
at each stage being approximately ±5°. At each temperature the time of heating 
was about 4 hr in two steps: the weight was measured after an initial heating of 
3 hr and again after heating for another hour or so. The two weights were almost 
the same. The maximum loss in weight was observed at a temperature of about 390°. 
The effect of heat is recorded in Table 3 and the variation of weights with temperature 
is shown in Fig. 1. 



Fra. 1.—Thermal decomposition of chromyl borate. 
Table 3.—Effect of heat on chromyl borate 


Temperature 

(°C) 

Loss in wt. 

(%> 

50 

10 

100 

81 

150 

160 

200 

19-4 

250 

231 

300 

29-3 

350 

30-7 

400 

31-8 

450 

31-9 

500 

320 
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After ignition, the substance was coloured dark green and possibly contained 
C^O) and B 2 O 3 in a chemically combined form since no boric add could be leached 
out by hot water. Concentrated hydrochloric acid only partially dissolved the 
ignited, mass giving a green coloured solution, indicating the presence of trivalent 
chromium. Complete dissolution was brought about by means of alkali fusion. The 
reduction of hexavalent chromium to the trivalent state during the thermal treatment 
is not very well understood. The analysis of the ignited residue indicated lower values 
of chromium and boron contents than were present in the original chromium borate, 
and conformed to no definite composition. The curve in Fig. 1 shows that, as the 
temperature is gradually increased, two different processes occur. In order to account 
for the lowering of chromium and boron contents in the ignited product and the 
reduction of hexavalent chromium to the trivalent state, it may be assumed that the 
substance volatilizes as such with slight decomposition at the start of the ignition 
process but the decomposition becomes rapid after the temperature of about 250° 
has been reached. The decomposition terminates at about 390° and this might have 
taken place with the evolution of oxygen and consequent formation of trivalent 
chromium. However, chromium and boron remain chemically combined and the 
probable formation of a polymer may not be altogether ruled out. Modern techniques 
such as X-ray diffraction may be applied to arrive at some definite conclusion 
regarding these changes. 

The ultra-violet absorption spectrum of chromyl borate in acetone solution 
(0*01 g in 100 ml) was also studied with the help of a Unicam Sp. 500 photoelectric 
spectrophotometer. The absorption curve is shown in Fig. 2 . The maximum absorp¬ 
tions take place around wavelengths of 335, 350 and 360 mp. 



Fio. 2.—U-V absorption curve of chromyl borate in acetone solution. 
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PROPERTIES OF ALUMINIUM ETHOXIDE* 

r. C. Wilhoit, J. R. Burton, Fu-tien Kuo, Sui-rong H jiang and A. Vhjuesnel 
Department of Chemistry, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico' 

(. Received 2 November 1961; /« revised form 4 December 1961) 

Abstract— Methods of preparation, melting point, solubility, molecular weight and infra-red 
spectra of aluminium ethoxide have been studied. Contrary to previous reports pure 
aluminium ethoxide was found to exist in only one form which melts at about 140° C and 
is only slightly soluble in non-polar organic solvents at room temperature. Impure forms, 
which result from the partial decomposition or hydrolysis of aluminium ethoxide, are very 
complex in nature and are much more soluble than is pure aluminium ethoxide. Properties 
of these materials depend to some extent on the method of preparation. Some assignments 
of vibrational frequencies have been made for aluminium ethoxide. 

The physical and chemical properties of aluminium alkoxides have been under 
investigation for over eighty years and a considerable volume of information is now 
available. However, poor quantitative agreement is often found among the physical 
properties reported by various authors and there is still much which is not understood 
about the molecular structure of the aluminium alkoxides in the solid state and in 
solution. Except for aluminium methoxide, which does not seem to be similar in 
properties to the other alkoxides, aluminium ethoxide is the simplest member of this 
series. Any progress made in the understanding of the properties of aluminium 
ethoxide should be helpful in the study of the higher alkoxides. The aluminium 
alkoxides have a strong affinity for water and must be prepared and stored under 
rigorously anhydrous conditions if they are to be kept pure. It seems likely that 
failure to maintain these conditions accounts for many of the discrepancies found in 
the literature. 

Aluminium ethoxide was first prepared by Gladstone^) by the reaction of 
aluminium with absolute ethanol catalysed by iodine. Further studies on the properties 
of aluminium alkoxides were made by Gladstone and Tribe (2) who reported that 
aluminium ethoxide melts at 130° C, is easily distilled under reduced pressure, is 
insoluble in ethanol but moderately soluble in benzene, and that it has a density of 
H47 g ml -1 . Improved methods of preparation were later devised by Wislicenus 
and Kaufman,<3) Hillyer and Crooker,< 4 > Berger,<s> and Henle.<« Over the years 

* Taken from portions of the following M.S. thesis: Fu-tien Kuo, March (1959), 
Suei-ron Huang, August (1959), and A. Viquesnel, August (1961), all of New Mexico 
Highlands University, and J. R. Burton, Texas Technological College, August (1957). 

(1 > J. H. Gladstone, J . Chem. Soc. 29, 158 (1876). 

121 J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribb, J. Chem. Soc. 39, 1 (1881). 

<3> H. Wislicenus and L. Kaufman, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 28, 1323 (1895). 

,4) H. W. Hillyer and O. E. Crooker, J. Arner. Chem. Soc. 19, 37 (1897). 

(5) C. Berger, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 157,717 (1914). 

,6 » F. Hbnlb, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. S3,719 (1920). 
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melting point determinations have ranged from 123 to 151 0 * 7 - 11 *. Numerous boiling 
point measurements have been reported although comparison among different 
investigators is difficult because different pressures were used in the measurements. 
Vapour-pressure-temperature curves have been determined by Mehrotra<12) using 
a distillation method and by Wilhoit< 13 > using an isoteniscope method. Agreement 
between these two sets of data is within experimental error of the pressure measure¬ 
ments in the range of 140-190° C but becomes worse above 190° C. Aluminium 
ethoxide has been found to be associated when dissolved in non-polar organic 
solvents. The degree of association is 4*41* in freezing benzene,* 9 * 3*8* in freezing 
naphthalene* 10 * and 4*1* in boiling benzene.* 12 * The concentrations used by Ulich 
and Nespital range from 1 *88 to 7*62 g of aluminium ethoxide per 100 g of benzene 
while the concentrations used by Mehrotra range from 0*14 to 1*0 g per 100 g of 
benzene. No appreciable dependence of degree of association on molecular weight 
was found. Robinson and Peak* 10 * give the parachor of aluminium ethoxide as 
340*8 and Ulich and Nespital* 9 * report a value of 1 *35 e.s.u. as the dipole moment 
of aluminium ethoxide in benzene. Studies of compounds of the type Al x O,(OEt) ; 
which are formed by the partial decomposition or hydrolysis of aluminium ethoxide 
have been carried out by Henle,* 6 * Adkins,* 8 * Malatesta and Magnani,* 11 * and 
CHild and Adkins.* 14 * Compounds of the type Al(OEt)JRy where R is an alkyl 
radical or halide atom were studied by Uluch and Nespital, < 9 > and Bonitz.* 18 * 
Meerwejn and Bersin* 16 * have prepared several compounds of the class 
M[Al(OEt) 4 ], and MjAl(OEt)e] r where M is a Group I or H metal. Child and 
Adkins* 17 * studied the catalytic activities of compounds such as MCl x -nAl(OEt)}. 
Whitaker* 18 * has recently written a review of certain aspects of aluminium alkoxide 
chemistry, especially the possible industrial applications. 

The possibility that aluminium ethoxide exists in two or more modifications in 
the solid state has been considered by several investigators, but the preparation and 
properties of these forms, as well as the reasons advanced for the existence of the 
modifications, differs. Child and Adkins* 14 * explain the differences in terms of two 
“allotropic" crystalline modifications. The a-form solidifies from the liquid at a little 
above room temperature and is soluble in xylene, while the /1-form melts at 140° C 
and is insoluble in xylene. Distillation of the a-form partly converts it into the 
P- form while heating of the p- form in a sealed tube at 275° C for 15 hr completely - 
converts it into the a-form. It seems difficult to reconcile these statements with the 

* The “degree of association” will be taken to mean the value of n in the formula 
[Al(OEt) 3 ]n. 

* 7 * W. TDChtschenko, J. Soc. Physl-Chim. Russ. 31,694 (1899). 

*<* H. Adkins, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 44, 2175 (1922). 

<»> H. Ulich and W. Nespital, Z. Phys. Chem. A165,294 (1933). 

<«* R. A. Robertson and D. A. Peak, J. Phys. Chem. 39, 1125 (1935). 

<u> L. Malatesta and E. Magnani, Gazz. Chim. ltal. 80, 113 (1950). 

< 12 > R. C. Mehrotra, J. Indian Chem. Soc. 30,585 (1953). 

*»> R. C. Wilhoit, J. Phys. Chem. 61,114 (1957). 

<u> W. C. Child and H. Adkins, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 45, 3013 (1923). 

*>** E. Bonttz, Ber. Dtsch. Chem, Ges. 88, 742 (1955). 

*»* H. Meerwein and T. Bersin, Ann. 476,113 (1929). 

*> 7 * W. C. Child and H. Adkins, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 47,798 (1925). 

(is* Q. C. Whitaker, Metal-Organic Compounds, p. 184-189. American Chemical Society 
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interpretation that the two forms are polymorphic crystalline modifications. 
Meerwin< 19 > mentions soluble and insoluble forms and states that the difference is 
due to the presence or absence of solvated alcohol in the solid crystals. Malatbsta 
and Magnani< u > also discuss preparation and properties of soluble and insoluble 
forms of aluminium ethoxide. They believe that the two forms differ in type of 
co-ordination existing between the ethoxide group and thp aluminium atom. The 
insoluble form, which is prepared by the reaction of aluminium with an excess 6f 
pure ethanol, is some sort of polymer of Al(OEt )3 and may be more accurately 
represented by the formula [AJ(OEt) 4 ] 3 Al, The soluble form exists as Al(OEt >3 
monomer and is prepared by the reaction of aluminium with ethanol in the presence 
of boiling xylene as a solvent. The alcohol is added slowly so that its concentration is 
always kept low. The soluble form melts at 123° and the insoluble form at 136°. 
Once prepared the soluble and insoluble forms cannot be interconverted. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

For convenience in discussion the following three general methods of preparation will 
be identified. 

Method of Wislicenus . Aluminium foil or shavings are placed in an excess of absolute 
ethanol and a small quantity of mercuric chloride added. The mixture is refluxed, under 
anhydrous conditions, until all the aluminium has dissolved. This requires from 1 to 3 hr. 
Alcohol is removed first by distillation at atmospheric pressure, and finally by distillation 
under reduced pressure. The residue is distiUed at pressures of 1-4 mm of mercury and at 
temperatures in the range of 145-180° C. 

Method of Meerwein. Aluminium foil or shavings are placed in a large quantity of 
xylene which acts as an inert solvent, and small quantities of mercuric chloride and iodine 
added. Absolute ethanol is slowly added to the refluxing xylene solution in such a manner 
that it reacts as fast as it is added. Any remaining insoluble material is removed by filtration 
and the aluminium ethoxide recovered from solution by evaporation of the solvent. 

Method of Maletesta and Magnani. Twenty-five grammes of aluminium foil are placed 
in 100 ml of xylene. The aluminium is either amalgamated in advance or a small quantity 
of mercuric chloride is added. This procedure uses less xylene than does the method of 
Meerwein. One hundred and thirty-five grammes of absolute ethanol are added while the 
mixture is refluxing. The aluminium should be completely dissolved at the end of one half 
hour. The solution is filtered while hot and the aluminium ethoxide recovered by crystalliza¬ 
tion on cooling. The product is recrystallized from a mixture of xylene and ligroin. 

We have prepared a large number of samples of aluminium ethoxide by these three 
methods as well as by numerous variations of them. Those samples which we believe to be 
the most nearly pure were prepared under rigorously anhydrous conditions. Either the 
final recovery of product or the complete preparation was carried out in a dry-box. Absolute 
ethanol was generally prepared by distillation from an ethanol solution of aluminium 
ethoxide. Distillation of aluminium ethoxide was done at as low a temperature as possible 
to reduce the possibility of thermal decomposition. In a few cases the product was purified 
by sublimation at around 120° C. 

Quantitative analysis was carried out by dissolving a weighed quantity of aluminium 
ethoxide in hydrochloric acid solution. The aluminium was precipitated with 8-hydroxyquino- 
line and weighed as the chelate. The amount of ethanol produced from the ethoxide was 
determined by oxidizing an aliquot of the hydrochloric acid solution with standard dichromate 
under controlled conditions, and back-titrating with thiosulphate. 

Melting points were obtained by two methods. In the capillary tube method mg 
of sample were sealed in a melting-point tube which was totally immersed in an 
fitted with electrical heaters and with a circulating pump which permitted close tempcraMl 

(l9) H. Meerwein, Ger. Pat. 475557 (1925); Chem. Abstr . 23, 3718 (1929). ' 
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control The melting temperatures were determined by means of a mercury thermometer 
graduated in 0*1° intervals. This thermometer had been compared to one calibrated by the 
National Bureau of Standards. Stem corrections were applied to the readings. Melting 
ranges of 1-3° C were generally observed by this method. The cooling curve method was 
accomplished by mdting a 10 g sample in a glass tube and allowing it to cool through the 
melting range in about one half hour. Temperature-time curves were obtained with a small 
iron-constantan thermocouple and an automatic recorder. If left undisturbed during the 
cooling the shape of the curve indicates considerable supercooling before crystallization 
begins. The supercooling can be prevented by adding a small seed crystal of aluminium 
ethoxide at the appropriate time. Melting points obtained in this way cover a 1-2° C range. 

Some preliminary measurements have been made on the vapour-pressure depression 
observed in solutions of aluminium ethoxide in benzene. Two similar Washbum-Cottrell 
boiling point apparatuses* 20 * were connected to a regulated pressure system and manometer. 
Pure benzene was placed in one apparatus and the solution in the other. The difference in 
pressure needed to cause the two solutions to boil and the same temperature was then 
determined. Temperature equality was established through the use of a ten junction copper- 
constantan thermopile and potentiometer. Sensitivity was 0*001° C. A system for with¬ 
drawing samples of the boiling solution for analysis was also included. Tests with known 
compounds showed that molecular weights calculated from the pressure difference, assuming 
Raoult's law, were accurate to 1 or 2 per cent in range of concentrations used. 

Infra-red spectra were observed with a Beckman lnfra-red-4 spectrophotometer using 
sodium chloride optics for the 1-14 fi region and potassium bromide optics for the 10-25 fi 
region. In most cases several different instrument settings were used to bring out all of the 
features of the spectra. Preparation of the purer samples for observation was generally done 
in the dry-box. Solid samples were examined in the form of KBr pellets, Nujol mulls, and 
as a slurry of finely powdered material suspended in xylene. The pellets were prepared by 
compressing a powdered mixture of sample and infra-red grade potassium bromide in a 
pellet press in the usual manner. Nujol mulls were prepared by grinding a mixture of solid 
sample and Nujol in an agate mortor to form a thick paste. The paste was placed between 
two sodium chloride (or potassium bromide) windows for examination. A sodium chloride 
(or potassium bromide) window equal to the combined thickness of the two windows was 
placed in the reference beam. Since the thickness of the sample was not accurately con¬ 
trolled no attempt was made to compensate for the absorption of the Nujol by placing 
Nujol in the reference beam. Examinations of the slurry and also of solutions of aluminium 
ethoxide in benzene and xylene were made by placing them in a standard liquid cell, with 
a similar cell containing the solvent in the reference beam. The spectra observed for the 
Nqjol mulls includes the effect of both the oil and the sample. These spectra were interpreted 
with the aid of Table 1, which lists the absorptions observed for the Nujol alone. 


Table 1.—Absorption spectra of nujol 


Observed 

frequency 

(cm -1 ) 

Intensity* 

Observed 

frequency 

(cm~i) 

Intensity 

2930 

s 

1080 

w 

1700 

w 

1000 

w 

1630 

w, 

940 

w 

1470 

■ 1 ' 

885 

w 

1390 


827 

w 

1300 

; r W 

760 

w 

>220 


736 

w 

1178 


614 

w 

1123 

to 

569 

w 


1 1 " — 1 ■■ ■' 1 ■■ 
m = str^it^-weak. 

(2 °* E. W. Washburn and J. W^ Read, /. *mer. Chem . Soc. 41 f 729 (1919). 
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RESULTS 

Pure aluminium ethoxide consists of 16*64 per cent aluminium and 83*36 per 
cent ethoxide. Samples whose composition deviate from this contain impurities of 
the type Al*Oy(OEt) z or Al^OH^OEt), which result from partial hydrolysis or 
decomposition during the preparation. However quantitative analysis is not always 
a very sensitive or reliable indication of purity. Thus, for example, Al 3 (OHXOBt)f 
contains 17*66 per cent A1 and AljCXOEt)? contains 19*63 per cent Al. Appreciable 
q uan tities of either of these compounds could be present with Al(OEt )3 without 
having much effect on the proportion of aluminium present. Furthermore, the effect 
of absorption of moisture from the air by an ethoxide sample without loss of the 
alcohol produced by the hydrolysis would be to lower the proportion of aluminium 
present. Therefore, a sample could analyse very close to the theoretical proportion 
of aluminium even though it had undergone an appreciable hydrolysis. Analysis 
of samples of aluminium ethoxide which we have prepared range from 16*5 to 29*8 
per cent aluminium and from less than 70 to 83*5 per cent ethoxide. 

The melting points of five samples of aluminium ethoxide prepared by the 
method of Wislicenus were determined by the cooling curve method. Although these 
samples were prepared carefully their purity is somewhat uncertain because of some 
exposure to the atmosphere during the experiment. Melting points of these samples 
range from 120 to 130° C. Melting points of thirty samples, prepared by the three 
methods described and by variations of them, have been taken by the capillary tube 
method. There seems to be no correlation between melting point and method of 
preparation, but there is a rough correlation between melting point and per cent 
aluminium. These results are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Melting points of aluminium ethoxide 

SAMPLES OF VARYING PURITY 


Al(7.) 

Range of melting points 
(°C) 

16*7-16*8 

137-143 

16*9-17*0 

146-151 

17*2-17*3 

150-153 

17*7-17*9 

158-161 

> 19*0 

infusible 


No correlation could be detected between method of preparation and solubility. 
Solubilities of samples judged most likely to be pure ranged between 8 and 12 g per 
100 ml in ethanol and 0*4 and 1*5 g per 100 ml in xylene at room temperature. We 
observed that the solubility in xylene increased rapidly with an increase in temperature, 
although no quantitative measurements were made at higher temperatures. There 
was a marked correlation of solubility with per cent aluminium. Those samples 
having a high proportion of aluminium were much more soluble than samples having 
an aluminium content corresponding to pure aluminium ethoxide. The conclusion 
that the solubility of aluminium ethoxide samples increases as the degree of hydrolysis 
increases is supported by the results of the following experiment which is typical of 
several that we have done. Aluminium ethoxide, sample number 1, was stirred with 
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100 ml of dry benzene in a closed flask for several hours. The solution was separated 
from the solid residue and the solvent removed by evaporation leaving solid sample 
number 2. The insoluble residue was extracted again in a similar manner with 100 
ml of benzene producing a soluble portion, sample number 3, and an insoluble 
residue. This insoluble portion was extracted a third time producing the soluble 
portion, sample number 4, and the final insoluble material, sample number 5. 
Properties of these samples are summarized in Table 3. It can be seen that the 
melting points of samples 2 and 4 are less than samples of the same composition 
shown in Table 2, while the melting point of sample 3 is similar to that previously 
found. Some samples prepared by the evaporation of benzene or xylene solutions of 
aluminium ethoxide have been found to be amorphous with no definite melting point 
at all. This indicates that samples of partially hydrolysed aluminium ethoxide may 
differ in properties when prepared by different methods even though the stoicheio- 
metric composition remains the same. 


Table 3.—Extraction of aluminium ethoxide with benzene 


Sample 

number 

Weight (g) 

Al(°/o) 

OEt(%) 

m.p. C Q 

1 


17*67 

80*7 


2 

2*28 

19*16 


105-108 

3 


19*64 

78-6 


4 

0*20 

17*96 


112-114 

5 

6*97 

16*89 

82*9 

146-149 


Our measurements on the solubility of pure aluminium ethoxide in non-polar 
solvents throw some doubt on the validity of previous molecular weight determina¬ 
tions of aluminium ethoxide. The concentrations used by Ulich and Nespital< 9 > in 
their molecular weight measurements are much greater than we have found for the 
solubility of pure aluminium ethoxide in benzene. Since it is probable that their 
solutions were prepared at room temperature, their samples must have been impure. 
Mehrotra< 12 > used a lower range of concentrations, but the higher concentrations 
still exceed the solubility of aluminium ethoxide at room temperature. Table 4 shows 
the degree of association calculated from our preliminary measurements on the 
vapour-pressure depression of benzene solutions of aluminium ethoxide. These data 
all apply to a temperature of 78°. Using a similar method it was also found that the 
degree of association of aluminium n-propoxide varied from 1-0 at a concentration 
of O'll g/100 g of benzene to 2-8 at 1*63 g/100 g of benzene, while the association 
of aluminium sec-butoxide remained constant at 2*4 in the concentration range of 
4*65-23*8 g/100 g benzene. The data shown in Table 4 were obtained by withdrawing 
samples of the boiling solutions, analysing for aluminium, and basing the calculations 
mi the assumption that aluminium ethoxide consists of 16*64 per cent aluminium. 
If the aluminium ethoxide had not been completely pure this assumption would 
introduce some error into the calculations of molecular weight, but, since all measure¬ 
ments were made on the same sample the conclusion that the degree of association 
inmeases with increasing concentration would not be altered. The fact that the 
solubility of the aluminium ethoxide sample used in these measurements was low 
enough so that the final solution Should be prepared only by heating the benzene to 
boiling indicates at least a fair degree o&purity. 
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Tabu 4. —Degree of association of AJ(OEt)3 in boiling benzene 


g (AKOEt) 3 per 100 g 

Average degree of 

of benzene 

association 

0-42 

2-6 

0-78 

2-9 

1 -14 

3-1 

7-85 

4-4 


Because of the time dependence previously found in the properties of aluminium 
iso-propoxide <1}) we have also searched for a time dependence in the properties of 
aluminium ethoxide. No time dependence was found in the vapour-pressure of 
aluminium ethoxide at temperatures of 157° or higher. However, any delay in the 
attainment of equilibrium should be more pronounced at lower temperatures and 
therefore more readily observed. We found that 2-4 hr of boiling were required to 
attain a steady temperature for the aluminium ethoxide solutions, while £-1 hr was 
sufficient, in the same apparatus, for solutes such as naphthalene, benzil and 
azobenzene. It therefore seems probable that some appreciable time is needed for 
aluminium ethoxide to reach a constant degree of association in solution. If the 
calculations had been based on data taken after only •£ hr of boiling the degree of 
association would have been about 4-0 for all concentrations. It is not certain whether 
the data in Table 4 represent states of final equilibrium or not, and therefore any 
attempt to calculate an equilibrium constant is not justified at this time. 

Guertin et o/.< 2l > and Bell et al . (22) have reported the infra-red spectra of several 
of the aluminium alkoxides other than the ethoxide. Scott et al.< 23) and Ludke 
et alSM have studied spectra of some aluminium soaps which may contain bonds 
similar to those present in the aluminium alkoxides. The pertinent conclusions 
reached by these investigators may be summarized as follows. 

(1) Absorption bands typical of compounds containing ethoxide groups occur 
at 1160 cm -1 and 1090 cm -1 . 

I 

(2) Vibrations arising from the Al-0->Al co-ordinate bond occur in the vicinity 
of 990 cm - 1. This absorption peak is found in aluminium oxide, aluminium 
soaps and in some aluminium alkoxides. 

(3) Vibrations in the Al-O-C bonds give rise to absorptions at 1033 cm -1 in 
aluminium isopropoxide, at 1058 cm -1 in aluminium secbutoxide and at 
1070 cm -1 in aluminium 2-pentoxide. 

(4) An absorption peak which occurs at 3700 cm -1 in aluminium soaps has been 
assigned to an O-H stretching frequenty present in polymeric structures 
such as 

H H H 

I I I 

- Al—O -* Al—O -*■ Al—O -*■ Al— 

121 > D. G. Guertin, S. E. Wiberley, W. H. Bauer and J. Goldenson, J. Phys. Chem. 40, 

1018 (1956). 

<22) J. V. Bell, J. Hbisler, H. Tannenbaum and J. Goldenson, Antdyt . Chem. 25,1720 (1953). 
(23) F. A. Scorr, J. Goldenson, S. E. Wiberley and W. H. Bauer, J. Phys. Chem. 58, 61 

(1954). 

U4) W. o. Ludke, S. E. Wibbrlby, J. Goldenson and W. H. Bauer, J. Phys. Chem. 59,222 

(1955). 
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We have observed the infra-red spectra of a large number of samples of aluminium 
ethoxide in the range from 1-14 it and of a few samples in the range 10-25 ft. These 
samples have been prepared by the methods previously described and include samples 
of varying aluminium content. In addition we have observed the spectra of aluminium 
iso-propoxide, aluminium n-butoxide, aluminium n-propoxide and several examples 
of the alkoxo-salts [Al(OEt)J Jt M y where M is calcium or magnesium. Table 5 lists 
the absorption peaks of the purest samples of aluminium ethoxide obtained from the 
examination of the Nujol mulls. Assignments are based either upon well known 
absorptions or by comparison with assignments previously made on similar 
materials. (21_24) 


Table 5.—Absorption spectra op “pure” aluminium ethoxide, 1-25 ft 


Observed frequency 
(cm -1 ) 

Intensity 

Assignment 

6250 

w 


4250 

m 

H 

3340 

w 

O—H stretching vibration in (— A1 -O —A1 ~) 

2740-1520 

w 

polymer chains 

(21 equally spaced bands) 
1460 

s 

-CH 2 - deformation . 

1382 

s 

—CH 3 deformation 

1350 

w 

-OH bending 

1178 

m 

ethoxide skelatal vibration 

1105 

m 

ethoxide skelatal vibration 

1059 

s 

Al - O -C stretching vibration 

935 

w 

A1 — O-* A1 stretching vibration 

896 

s 


707 

s 


650 

s 


515 

s 


465 

w 



s = strong, m = intermediate, w = weak 


Table 5 lists only those absorption peaks which can definitely be ascribed to 
aluminium ethoxide. Other weak bands may also be present which are masked by 
the absorption of the Nujol. If the assignments made for the 3340 and 1350 cm -1 
bands are correct, they must be the result of a small amount of hydrolysis. Most of 
the bands in Table 5 were confirmed by the examination of the slurries suspended in 
xylene but the spectra obtained from the KBr pellet technique showed significant 
variation from die data of Table. 5. Because of the possibility of exchange of 
bromide and ethoxide ions and of die increased possibility of hydrolysis of 
samples it is felt that the spectra oftbeKBr pellets is not typical of pure aluminium 
ethoxide 

The spectra of partially hydrolysed samples of aluminium ethoxide depends 
primarily upon the proportion of aluminium present. As the degree of hydrolysis 
increases the following changes have been found to take place. 
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(1) The intensity of all absorption bands except those at 3340 and 935 on -1 
decreases. 

(2) The 3340 cm -1 peak becomes sharper, more intense, and shifts to slightly 
higher frequencies. 

(3) The 935 cm -1 peak becomes broader and shifts to slightly lower frequencies. 
We have confirmed the absorption observed by Guertjn et al.M) at 1033 cm ” 1 

in aluminium iso-propoxide and have also observed corresponding peaks in the 
n-propoxide and the n-butoxide. All of the presently available data on the Al-OC 
vibration are given in Table 6 in order of increasing frequencies. 


Table 6.—Absorption frequencies for the 

Al— O— C VIBRATION IN ALUMINIUM ALKOXIDES 


Alkoxide group 

Frequency (cm -1 ) 

n-propoxide 

1015 

iso-propoxide 

1033 

n-butoxide 

1048 

sec-butoxide 

1058 

ethoxide 

1059 

2-pentoxide 

1070 


There seems to be no obvious correlation of the order of alkoxides in this list 

I 

with any simple property of the alkoxy groups. Table 7 lists the Al- 0-> Al frequencies 
for several aluminium alkoxides and soaps as compiled from the data of Bell et 
and Scott et a/.<23) a nd our observations. 

Table 7.— Absorption frequencies for the Al-d-+Al 

VIBRATION IN ALUMINIUM ALKOXIDES AND SOAPS 


Alkoxide group 

Frequency (cm -1 ) 

n-propoxide 

898 

Ethoxide 

935 

iso-propoxide 

950 

Al soaps 

983 

n-butoxide 

995 


Table 8 shows our results on the infra-red spectra of several of the alkoxo-salts. 
It seems likely that the 1080 cm -1 band in these compounds originates in the Al-O-C 
vibration and the 918 cm -1 band in the [Al(OEt) 4]2 M compounds and the 918 cm -1 

in [Al(OEt) 6 ] 2 Mg 3 originates in the Al-O -* Al vibration. 

Observations on the infra-red spectra of solutions of aluminium ethoxide were 
much less satisfactory than were those made on the solid samples. Since our purest 
samples were not sufficiently soluble in benzene or xylene at room temperature to 
permit observation of the spectra the results are confined to those samples showing 
a greater degree of hydrolysis. An additional difficulty was introduced by the forma¬ 
tion of a thin film on the salt windows of the liquid cells after two or three fillings with 
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the ethoxide solutions. This film contributed a spectra of its own and it was necessary 
to dismantle the cells and dean and polish the windows frequently. Many minor 
variations were found in the spectra of different samples. There were some systematic 
differences between samples prepared by the method of Wislicenus and those 
prepared by the method of Meerwein; and also between solutions in benzene and 

Tabu 8.—Absorption spectra of the aluminium alkoxo-salts 

Intensity of bands 


Observed frequency 
(cm -1 ) 

[Al(OEt) 4 ]2M 
(M - Ca or Mg) 

[Al(OEt)d2Mgj 

6250 

w 

W 

4250 

m 

m 

1470 

m 

m 

1400 

m 

m 

1120 

s 

absent 

1080 

s 

w 

926 

absent 

s 

918 

s 

absent 

730 

absent 

s 


solutions in xylene. Table 9 lists those absorptions which were common to all solu¬ 
tions. Additional absorption peaks were observed in particular samples. Table 9 
also indicates the qualitative effect of concentration on the intensity of the bands. 

Tabu 9.—Absorption spectra of solutions of partially 

HYDROLYSED ALUMINIUM ETHOXIDE IN BENZENE AND XYLENE 


Effect of 

Intensity concentration 



As the concentration of the solute is decreased all of the bands decrease in intensity 
but they decrease at different rates. The bands could be grouped into three classes. 
Within each class the changes in absorbancies are proportional. Those marked — 
changed the least, those marked o changed more rapidly and the one marked 4 
changed at the greatest rate. This suggest that the solute molecules exist in two or 
more polymeric forms with at least partial equilibrium among the different species. 
If this is the case, then the absorption bands marked — probably originate in the 
monomeric forms, those marked o probably originate in all of the forms, and the 
one marked ■+■ probably originates in the polymeric forms. It is difficult to make an 
unequivocal correlation between the data of Table 5 and the data of and the data 
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DISCUSSION 

It is not easy to account for all of our data on any consistent picture of molecular 
structure of aluminium ethoxide and its hydrolysed or decomposition products. 
Nor is it possible to explain certain discrepancies among our findings and those of 
previous investigators. However, some conclusions do emerge from our studies. 

(1) Preparation of highly pure samples of aluminium ethoxide is difficult. Mapy 
of the discrepancies in physical properties found in the literature are probably due to 
the use of impure materials. 

(2) Pure aluminium ethoxide exists in only one form, irrespective of the method 
of preparation, which is only slightly soluble in non-polar organic solvents at room 
temperature. Soluble forms of aluminium ethoxide previously reported probably 
consist of materials containing products of hydrolysis or decomposition of al umini um 
ethoxide. A consistent interpretation of the data of Child and Adkins< 14) can be 
made on the assumption that the /?-form is relatively pure aluminium ethoxide and 
the a-form is the soluble impure form of aluminium ethoxide. 

(3) Materials resulting from the partial hydrolysis of aluminium ethoxide an 
very complex in character and probably consist of mixtures of many molecular species, 
supposing that definite molecules can be identified in such materials at all. Properties 
of samples having the same stoicheiometric composition may vary widely when 
prepared by different procedures. 

(4) Solutions of partially hydrolysed or decomposed samples of aluminium 
ethoxide are also very complex in character. Equilibrium, if attained at all, is reached 
slowly in these solutions. 

Acknowledgement —Financial assistance was received for part of this work from the National 
Science Foundation under grant no. NSF-G7304. 
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ALKOXIDES OF URANIUM (IV) 

D. C. Bradley*, R. N. KAPOORf and B. C.,Smith « 

Department of Chemistry, Birkbeck College (University of London), 

Malet Street, London, W.C.1 

(Received 28 November 1961) 

Abstract—Lower alcohols form addition compounds with uranium tetrachloride, and 
uranium tetraalkoxides are prepared by the action of alkali metal alkoxides on uranium 
tetrachloride. The preparation of dichlorobis(diethylmethylsilyloxy)uranium(IV) is reported. 
The uranium tetra-alkoxides, which are oxidized extremely readily, have physicochemical 
properties which are typical of polymeric metal alkoxides. 

Anhydrous uranium tetrachloride reacts vigorously with methyl, ethyl, and isopropyl 
alcohols to give alcoholates of formula UCl4,4ROH. These compounds are non¬ 
volatile green solids which are oxidized readily in air. They may be recrystallized 
from the parent alcohols, but they are insoluble in benzene and other non-polar 
organic solvents. Similar addition compounds of thorium tetrachloride have been 
reported previously' 1 * and in these and other 1:4 addition compounds of uranium (IV) 
and thorium (IV) which are listed by Comyns' 21 it is likely that the metals exhibit the 
co-ordination number eight. The butyl alcohols also react with uranium tetrachloride 
but replacement of chloride increases in the order Bu" < Bu* < Bu r . This type of 
solvolysis occurs also with titanium and zirconium tetrachlorides, and the possible 
mechanism has been discussed by Bradley et a/.' 1 * 

The reaction of sodium ethoxide and sodium i-propoxide with uranium tetra¬ 
chloride was investigated by Albers et alS l) and the preparation of uranium tetra- 
methoxide, tetraethoxide, and tetra-t-butoxide has been reported by Gilman and 
his co-workers.< 4) The preparation of uranium tetra-n-propoxide and tetra-i-propoxide 
from uranium tetrachloride and sodium alkoxides in dimethylcellosolve is now 
described, and the preparation of uranium methoxide and uranium ethoxide has been 
repeated using reactions involving uranium tetrachloride and the appropriate lithium 
alkoxide. All attempts to prepare uranium tetra-t-butoxide were unsuccessful. 
Gilman and his co-workers' 4 * reported that the compound was soluble in petroleum 

4 Present address: Department of Chemistry, University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

t Present address: Department of Chemistry, Gorakhpur University, Uttar Pradesh, 
India. 

111 D. C Bradley, M. A. Saad and W. Wardlaw, J. Chem. Soc. 2002 (1959). 

>2) A. E. Comyns, Chem. Revs. 60, 115 (1960). 

13) H. Albers, M. Deutsch, W. Krastinat and H. von Osten, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 85 , 
267 (1952). 

I4> R. G. Jones, C. Karmas, G. A. Martin and H. Gilman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 4285 
0956). 
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ether and comparatively stable to oxidation, but sublimation or oxidation in solu¬ 
tion* 5 * gave a red crystalline product to which the formula UO^OBu'^, 4Bu'OH 
was assigned. 

Alkoxides of uranium(IV) are oxidized very readily, and the action of ammonia 
on uranium tetrachloride-alcohol addition compounds gave derivatives of 
uranium(V). During attempted preparations of uranium tetra-t-butoxide in the 
absence of air, oxidation always occurred. A grey-brown quinquevalent solid was 
formed from which a brown sublimate of uranium penta-t-butoxide could be 
obtained. Oxidation and evaporation of a petroleum ether solution of the original 
quinquevalent compound gave red crystals of uranium hexa-t-butoxide whose infra¬ 
red spectrum showed no peaks corresponding to hydroxyl groups. It seems likely 
that the red compound reported by Gilman* 5 * was uranium hexa-t-butoxide, which 
has also been prepared* 6 * by disproportionation of UO(OBu') 4 , Bu'OH during the 
attempted preparation of uranyl-t-butoxide, IK^OBu 1 ^. The ease of oxidation of 
uranium(IV) alkoxides compared with the relative stabilty of hydrated U 4+ ions is 
worthy of comment. In view of the precautions taken to exclude oxygen we are 
tempted to suggest that uranium(IV) alkoxides actually reduce alcohols with libera¬ 
tion of hydrogen by analogy with the reaction between an alkali metal and alcohol. 
It is significant that uranium(IV) alkoxides obtained in this research were all insoluble 
compounds and it may well be that insolubility lowers the reactivity of these com¬ 
pounds. Uranium is not alone in showing this behaviour since vanadium(III) 
alkoxides (7) and cerium(III) alkoxides* 8 * are also extremely readily oxidized to 
quadrivalent compounds under comparable conditions, and niobium(IV) alkoxides* 9 * 
are similarly oxidized to quinquevalent niobium alkoxides. 

Attempts to prepare uranium tetrakistrialkylsilyloxides were unsuccessful. 
Reaction of uranium tetrachloride with the lithium salt of diethylmethylsilanol gave 
UCl 2 (OSi£t 2 Me) 2 , a distillable green solid which oxidized on exposure to air. 

Uranium tetra-alkoxides are less volatile than corresponding titanium or 
zirconium alkoxides but more volatile than cerium and thorium alkoxides (see 
Table 1). Uranium tetramethoxide did not sublime even on heating to 300°C/ca. 
10~ 4 mm and uranium tetraethoxide was regarded previously as non-volatile.* 10 * 
Volatility in metal alkoxides is determined largely by the radius of the metal atom and 
the size and shape of the alkyl groups and from the atomic radii of these elements 
(see Table) it would be expected that uranium(IV) alkoxides would be very similar 
in volatility to zirconium alkoxides and more volatile than cerium(IV) or thorium 
alkoxides. However, it has been pointed out previously* 11 * that the relative 
volatilities of cerium(IV) and thorium tertiary alkoxides are less consistent with 
atomic radii than with the radii of tetrapositive ions in octahedral co-ordination. 

<>* R. G. Jones, E. Bindschadlbr,G. A. Martin, J. R.Thirtle and H. Gilman, J . Amer . 
Chem. Soc. 79,4921 (19S7). 

<*> D. C. Bradley, A. K. Chatterjee and A. K. Chatterjee, Proc. Chem.Soc. 260(1957); 

J. Inorg. Nttcl. Chem. 12,71 (1959). 

* 7 * D. C. Bradley and M. L. Mehta. Unpublished results (1960). 

**> D. C. Bradley and A. K. Chatterjee. Unpublished results. 

(») D. C. Bradley and I. M. Thomas. Unpublished results. 

* 10 > R. G. Jones, W. Bindschadler, G. Karmas, F. A. Yoeman and H. Gilman, J . Amer . 
Chem. Soc. 78,4287 (1956). 

*it> D. C. Bradley, A. K. Chatterjee fftttl W. Wardlaw, J. Chem. Soc. 2600 (1957). 
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Consideration of the M 4+ radii (see Table 1) would suggest that uranium compounds 
should be less volatile than cerium compounds and more volatile than thorium 
compounds. In view of the uncertainty in the values of atomic or ionic radii and of 
the lack of precision in the volatility data it would be pointless to attempt a more 
detailed interpretation of these properties, but it appears that ionic radii afford a 
more reasonable correlation with volatilities than “covalent” radii. Although we 
could not determine the molecular weights of the uranium(IV) alkoxides, there can 
be little doubt from their volatilities that they are polymeric and involve uranium in 
a co-ordination number of six or higher. In particular, the striking increase in 
volatility caused by chain branching in the propoxides is characteristic of the 
behaviour of polymeric metal alkoxides. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Reactions were carried out in the absence of oxygen, and products for analysis were 
sealed in evacuated tubes. 

Preparation of alcoholates 

Anhydrous uranium tetrachloride reacted vigorously with methyl, ethyl, and i-propyl 
alcohols to give the following green solid addition compounds: uranium tetrachloride- 
tetrakismethanol (Found: U, 46*7; Cl, 27-6; MeO, 22-6. Calc, for C 4 H 16 CI 4 CW: U, 46-8; 
Cl, 27*9; OMe, 24-4%); uranium tetrachloride-tetrakisethanoi (Found: U, 41 -7; Cl, 24-8; 
EtO, 31-7. Calc, for C1H24CI4O4U: U, 42-1; Cl, 25*1; OEt, 31-9%); and uranium tetra- 
chloride-tetrakisisopropanol (Found: U, 38 5; Cl, 21 * 8 ; Pr'0,38-2. Calc, for C12H32CI4O4U: 
U, 38-4; Cl, 22-8; Pr'0, 38-1%). Similar reactions with n-, s-, and t- butyl alcohols gave 
green solids in which Cl: U ratios were respectively 2-9, 2-5 and 0-4. 

Reactions of alcoholates 

Ammonia was bubbled through a solution of uranium tetrachloride-tetrakisethanoi in 
benzene-ethanol. Ammonium chloride was removed by filtration, and analysis of the 
brown tarry residue obtained on evaporation corresponded to triethoxyoxouranium {\)- 
ethanol , UO(OEt) 3 ,EtOH. (Found: U, 54-4; OEt, 39-9; valency, 5-2. Calc, for CSH 21 O 5 U: 
U, 54-7; OEt, 41 - 6 %.) Distillation at 160°-180°C/0-l mm gave uranium pentaethoxide ' 10 - 211 
(Found: U, 51-7; OEt, 46-8; valency, 5-0. Calc, for C 10 H 25 O 5 U: U, 51-4; OEt, 48-6%.) 
A similar reaction of ammonia with uranium tetrachloride-tetrakisisopropanol gave a light 
brown solid which recrystallized from i-propanol to form golden crystals of uranium 
penta-i-propoxide.< 2 <- 2 2 ) (Found: U, 44-7; OPr', 55-2; valency, 5-0. Calc, for CisHasOsU: 
U, 44*6; OPr'55-4%.) 

Preparation of alkoxides 

Uranium tetramethoxide was prepared by filtration of the green precipitate formed 
on mixing methanolic solutions of lithium methoxide and uranium tetrachloride-tetra- 
kismethanol. (Found: U, 65-2; OMe, 38-8. Calc, for GH12O4U: U, 65-7; OMe, 34 - 2 %.) 
Ethanolic solutions of lithium ethoxide and uranium tetrachloride-tetrakisethanoi formed 
a green precipitate of uranium tetraethoxide, which sublimed at 220° C/0-01 mm. (Found: 
U, 57-0; OEt, 42-8; valency, 4-0. Calc, for C 8 H 20 O 4 U: U,56-9; OEt, 43-0%.) Lithium 
n-propoxide in dimethylcellosolve reacted vigorously with uranium tetrachloride to form 
a green precipitate. The solvent was removed and uranium tetra-n-propoxide sublimed at 
240° C/0-1 mm. (Found: U, 50-6; valency, 4-1. Calc, for C^sO^U: U, 50-2%.) Uthium- 
i-propoxide and uranium tetrachloride reacted similarly to form uranium tetra-i-propoxide 
which sublimed at 160° C/0-01 mm. (Found: U, 50*5; OPri, 49*2; valency, 4*0. Calc, for 
C 12 H 21 O 4 U: U, 50*2; OPr', 49*8%.) 
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Attempted preparation of uranium tetro-t-butoxide 

(a) Uranium tetramethoxide was heated under reflux with benzene-t-butanol, and 
methanol was removed slowly as an azeotrope with benzene. The solution became red and 
a brown solid formed. Impure uranium penta-t«butoxide< 21 » n) was isolated from the 
reaction mixture. 

(b) Anhydrous uranium tetrachloride and t-butanol were added to a solution of 
potassium amide in liquid ammonia. Evaporation of ammonia an(J extraction of the residue 
with dry petroleum ether gave grey-brown crystals of a quinquevalent uranium compound . 1 
(Found: U, 45 * 8 ; valency, 5 -0. Calc, for UO(OBu 93 ,Bu*OH: U, 43 *5 %.) A brown sublimate 
of uranium penta-t-butoxide was obtained at 130°C/0*1 mm. (Found: LT, 40*2; valency, 5-0. 
Calc, for C 20 H 45 O 5 U: U, 39*5 %.) The grey-brown colour of a solution of UO(OBu 93 ,Bu*OH 
in petroleum ether changed to red on standing in air for three days. Evaporation gave red 
crystals of uranium hexa-t-butoxide which sublimed at 100°C/0*1 mm. (Found: U, 35*6. 
Calc, for C 24 H 54 O 6 U: U, 35*2%.) 

Silyloxide reaction 

(Jranium tetrachloride reacted with lithium diethylmethylsilyloxide in dimethyl 
cellosolve-benzene to form a green precipitate. Distillation yielded dichlorobis(diethylmethyl- 
silyloxy)uranium(IV) 9 b.p. 260°C/0*01 mm. (Found: U, 43*0; Cl, 13*05; Si, 10*4; valency 
4*0. Calc, for CioHrtarffcSbU: U, 43*8; Cl, 131; Si, 10*3%.) 

Materials 

Anhydrous uranium tetrachloride was prepared from uranium trioxide and hexa- 
chloropropcne. (23) Organic solvents, of “Analytical Reagent” grade when possible, were 
dried carefully by conventional methods before passing through columns packed with 
molecular-sieve. 

Analysis 

Chloride was determined gravimetrically as silver chloride. Uranium was oxidized and 
precipitated as the trioxide, and weighed as U 3 O 3 after ignition at 800°C in a platinum 
crucible. The valency of uranium was established volumetrically.< 2l > Alkoxy groups were 
estimated by the method of Bradley et a!S u) 

Acknowledgement —This work was supported by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment, Harwell, and the authors thank Mr. F. Hudswell for his interest 
and encouragement. 

(ll) D. C. Bradley, B. N. Chakravarti and A. K. Chatterjee, J. Inorg . NucL Chem. 
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{22) R. G. Jones, G. Karmas, G. A. Martin, J. R. Thirtle, F. A. Yoeman and H. Gilman, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 4289 (1956). 

(23) J. A. Hermann and J. F. Suttle, Inorg . Synth, 5, 143 (1957). 
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THE THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF THE 
RARE-EARTH SULPHATES 

THERMOGRAVIMETRIC AND DIFFERENTIAL THERMAL ANALYSIS}, 

STUDIES UP TO 1400'C* ' 

M. W. Nathans 

Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Livermore, California 

and 

W. W. Wendlandt 

Department of Chemistry, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
(.Received 23 August 1961; in revised form 4 January 1962) 

Abstract—The thermal decomposition of the anhydrous rare-earth sulphates was studied 
by thermogravimetric analysis (TGA) and differential thermal analysis (DTA) up to a 
temperature limit of 1400° C. TGA curves showed that the thermal decomposition reaction 
took place in two steps. The first step corresponded to the formation of metal oxysulphates, 
MjChfSO*), the second step corresponded to the formation of the metal oxides. DTA studies 
also revealed this decomposition pattern, giving as evidence two endothermic peaks. The 
heats of decomposition to the metal oxysulphates and sulphates were determined by 
quantitative DTA methods. Preliminary information was obtained on the kinetics of the 
decomposition reactions. 

The rare-earth sulphate hydrates thermally decompose according to the following 
transitions: Rare-earth sulphate hydrates -L metal sulphate *L metal oxysuiphate ^ 
metal oxide. The dehydration reaction(I) has been studied previously by ignition and 
thermogravimetric analysis (TGA) studies 0 8 ' and by differential thermal analysis 
(DTA). (8 > 9) TGA data revealed that the first weight-loss temperatures ranged from 
40 to 110° C, while the minimum temperatures for the complete dehydration ranged 
from 155 to 295°C.°' In the DTA studies 19 ' the dehydration reactions were found to 
be complete below 350°C. The heats of dehydration for the metal-sulphate hydrates, 
as determined by quantitative DTA studies/ 9 ' ranged from 68 kcal mole -1 for 
Ce2(S0 4 )3-5H 2 0, to 152 kcal mole - ' for YbrfSOsfe-llHrf). 

* This work was done under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

,u J- W. Mellor, A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry, Vol. 5, 
Chap. 28. Longmans, Green, London (1924). 

(2 > G. R. Hall and T. L. Markin, J. Inorg. Nucl. Ckem. 4, 137 (1957). 

,3) C. Duval, Inorganic Thermogravimetric Analysis, pp. 403-412. Elsevier, Amsterdam 
(1953). 

u > S. H. Katz and C. James, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 36, 779 (1914). 

I5> J- J. Pttha, A. L. Smith and R. Ward, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 69, 1870 (1947). 

,6) B. Braunbr and F. Paviucbk, J. Chem. Soc. 81, 1243 (1902). 
t7) W. W. Wendlandt, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 51 (1958). 

(8) L. A. Alekseenko, A. F. Lemenkova and V. V. Serebrennikov, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 4, 
1382 (1959). 

,9> W. W. Wendlandt and T. D. George, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9, 245 (1961). 
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The decomposition of the metal sulphates to metal oxysulphates(II) and metal 
oxides(III) has been reported to take place in the 6S0 to 1400°C temperature 
range/ 1 ’ 5.7, to, n> The lower limit is the minimum decomposition temperature for 
the Cc 2 CS 0 4 ) 3 -* CeC >2 transition 171 while the upper limit applies to lanthanum. In 
this study, the thermal decomposition of all of the rare-earth metal sulphates was 
investigated by the methods of TGA and DTA up to a temperature of ~ 1400°C. 
In addition the heats of decomposition to the metal oxysulphates and the metal oxides 
were evaluated and some preliminary data obtained on the kinetics of the decomposi¬ 
tion reactions. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Rare-earth metal sulphates 

All of the metal sulphates, except the cerium salt, were prepared from the metal oxides 
as previously described/ 71 The cerium salt was obtained as cerium sulphate 9-hydrate. 
The composition of the metal sulphates was determined by weight-loss after heating to 
400°C in a muffle furnace, and by residue weight after ignition to 1400°C. 

Thermobalance 

The automatic recording instrument has previously been described/ 121 It was further 
modified in that the nichrome-wound furnace assembly was replaced by a Kanthal-wound 
unit of similar dimensions. The temperature of the Kanthal furnace was detected by a 
chromel-alumel thermocouple placed near the sample crucible, and recorded on a potentio- 
metric strip-chart recorder. Sample sizes of the anhydrous metal sulphates ranged in weight 
from 90 to 100 mg. A static air atmosphere was maintained in the furnace during the 
pyrolysis reactions. 

The DTA apparatus used has previously been described/ 131 It was modified slightly 
in that a platinum wire was welded to the platinum junction of the differential thermocouple 
so that the sample temperature could be measured with an external potentiometer at any 
given instant, the precision being about ±2°C. The liquid sample holder was employed 
so that the samples could be weighed before as well as after a run. Moreover, it was believed 
that the technique of introducing and distributing the sample in the chamber would be more 
reproducible. 

Standard conditions for each DTA run were 100-105 mg of sample and a heating rate 
of 10°C min -1 (nominal) in a dynamic atmosphere of argon at atmospheric pressure. 
Kinetic data were obtained for lanthanum, europium, and ytterbium sulphates by varying 
the heating rate. In several instances, the sample size was also varied. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

TGA results 

The TGA curves for all of the metal sulphates except cerium are given in Figs. 
1-3 with arbitrary temperature axes. In general, the temperatures at which the 
reaction 

M 2 (S0 4 ) 3 - M 2 02(S0 4 )+2S02-(-02 (>) 

becomes noticeable range from 855 to 946°C. The trend appeared to be that this 
temperature increased slightly with an increase in atomic number of the metal ion. 
For the reaction 

> M 2 0 2 (S0 4 ) - M 2 0 3 +S0 2 +i02 (2) 

no) l. Wohler and M. Grunzweiq, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 46, 1726 (1913). 

1111 L. Wohler and K. Fuck, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 67 B, 1679 (1934). 

< 121 W. W. Wendlandt, Analyt. Chem. 30, 56 (1958); 32,848 (1960). 

< 131 M. W. Nathans, J. Inorg. Nucl. ChemrJl, 231 (1961). 
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(with the exception of praseodymium and terbium) the minimum decomposition 
temperature ranged from 1090° to ~ 1250°C. In the case of ytterbium and lutetium, 
the decomposition process appeared to be a single step giving the metal oxides 
directly. The decomposition temperatures of the MjO^SO^ compounds were 
definitely more dependent upon the atomic number of the metal ion than the initial 
decomposition of the anhydrous metal sulphates appeared to be. As the atomic 
number of the metal ion increased, the weight levels corresponding to the M 2 02 (S 04 ) 
compounds became shorter, indicating that the compounds became less stable. This 
stability was much less in the case of ytterbium and lutetium in that instead of a 
horizontal weight-level in the curve, a slight inflexion point was observed which 
indicated the transient existence of probably M 2 02 (S 04 ) compounds. 



Fio. 1.—Thermogravimetric analysis curves of the sulphates of La, Pr, Nd, Sm, Gd. 

DTA results 

Since all of the rare-earth DTA curves were quite similar to each other, only four 
of them are reproduced in Fig. 4. The DTA curves all exhibited two endothermic 
peaks.* The first peak was due to the reaction in Equation (1) while the second was 
for the reaction illustrated by Equation (2). As the atomic number of the metal ion 
increased, the two endothermic peaks became closer together although still indicating 
the two reaction decomposition sequence. Cerium sulphate was an exception from 
this general behaviour of thermal decomposition. 

* It was observed that between 350° and 450°C the sulphates of Pr, Nd, Sm, Eu, and 
Gd gave a small exothermic peak. X-ray diffraction of appropriate samples of the Sm salt 
showed that the dehydration of these salts leaves an amorphous material which transforms 
into a crystalline material at the above temperatures. The crystalline anhydrous samarium 
sulphate is isostructural with the lanthanum sulphate. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to index the powder pattern. It appears that the structure is either monoclinic or triclinic. 



Temperature, 



Fig. 3.—Thermogravimetric analysifreurves of the sulphates of Dy. Tm, Yb, Y 
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Fig. 4. —Differential thermal analysis curves of some rare-earth sulphates. 

A-La; B-Eu; C-Yb; D-Ce. 

A qualitative agreement between TGA and DTA is apparent. It would appear, 
however, that in DTA the reaction starts at a much lower temperature than in TGA. 
Some of this difference may be caused by the greater sensitivity of the DTA equipment. 
The main reason seems to lie in the conditions used. When a stationary air 
atmosphere was employed the DTA curves of the lanthanum sulphate were shifted 
to considerably higher temperatures, the first peak from 960 to about 1040°C. The 
same was observed at LRL with calcium carbonate powders. In this case it was 
established that the diffusion of product gas through the sample to the surrounding 
atmosphere was rate determining. We suggest a similar phenomenon here. 

Fig. S shows a plot of the peak temperature vs. atomic number. The plot shows 
a behaviour which does not have as complete a regularity as might be expected. 


Heats of reaction 

The heats of reaction for equations (1) and (2) were determined from the DTA 
curves by use of the relationship: 


A/7 = 


h 

cjATdt 

h 
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where t t and f 2 are the times at the beginning and at the end of the reaction, AT is 
the differential temperature, and C is the proportionality constant which not only 
contains an instrument-dependent factor but also a factor which depends upon the 
particle size, sample packing, and sample thermal conductivity.^ The integral is 
the area under the peak. The problem in this technique is the determination of the 
constant C. Of the various methods available (none of which has as yet attained a 
high degree of accuracy), the use of CaC 03 was decided upon as the reference com¬ 
pound since it undergoes a decomposition reaction to CaO and C0 2 in a temperature 
range not too far from that under study. 



Flo. 5.—Differential thermal analysis peak temperatures for: A, sulphate 
decomposition; B, oxysulphate decomposition. All at 10°C/min heating rate. 

The heat of decomposition was taken as 37 kcal/mole, a value obtained from the 
slope of the en p vs. l/T curve.< 15 > 

The heats of reaction for the metal sulphates were determined by use of the 
above method. It was felt necessary, however, to investigate first the effect of some 
of the factors which may have an influence on the peak area determination. 

The peak areas for a given sample size of lanthanum sulphate, europium sulphate, 
and ytterbium sulphate were independent of the upheat rate, except for heating rates 
below 3°C/min. This is shown in Table 1 for two of the cases investigated. The 
deviation at low heating rates can be explained by the condition that the heat absorbed 
by the reaction must be measurably greater than the heat supplied by the furnace 

(,4 > S. SiisL, L. H. BSrkblhamer, *J. A. Pask and B. Davis, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Tech . 

J >per 664 (1945). 

) F. H. Smith and L. H. Adams, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 45, 1167 (1923). 

) G. C. Kennedy. Private communication (July, 1961). 

(c) R. L. Stone and M. W. NAiHANS^Unpublished data. 
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and sample block assembly. The effect of sample size is less dear. This was not 
further investigated than is indicated in Table 1 because it was apparent that 100 mg 
was a suitable sample size. 


Table 1.—Peak areas for rare earth sulphate decomposition at various heating rates 


La2(SC>4)3 La202S04+2S02 +O 2 

Yb202S0* 

YbjOj+SOi+iOi , 

Heating rate 


Heating rate 


(°C/min) 

Peak area* 

(°C/min) 

Peak area* 

22-0 

1280t 

19*5 

5001 

100 

1220 

9-7 

510 

9-7 

1029 

7'4 

490 

8-0 

1246 

5-1 

440 

7-8 

1290 



5 

1410 



3-5 

760 



1 

0 



100 

970J 



9-6 

1312$ 




* Arbitrary units, per 1000 mg sample, 
t Sample size: 100-105 mg in this series. 
1 Sample size: 31 mg. 

I Sample size: 197 mg. 



Fio. 6 .—Heats of decomposition of rare-earth sulphates and oxysulphates. 
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The results of the measurements are shown graphically in Fig. 6. Hie 95 per cent 
confidence limits calculated from a series of results for lanthanum, europium, and 
ytterbium sulphate is about ±8 per cent. The method used for this calculation is the 
one suggested for small numbers of observations by Dean and Dixon/ 1 ** The 
precision is not high enough to try to establish any correlations. It does seem, 
however, that there is a regular increase in the heat of reaction for the oxysulphate 
decomposition from praseodymium to lutetium, and that its value is less for the 
decomposition of the gadolinium and lutetium salts compared to that of the others. 

Kinetic studies 

The constants for the kinetics of the decomposition reactions as shown in 
Equations (1) and (2) were determined by the method of Kissinger/ 17 - 18 > The 
constants are evaluated from the equation 

d ln(<ft/T m 2 ) E' 

d(UTJ R 

where 4> is dT/dt, the heating rate, T m is the peak maximum temperature, and E' is 
the activation energy. From a plot of log <t>/T m 2 vs. l/r m , the slope is E'/2-3 R, from 
which E' can be obtained. The frequency factor. A, was calculated from the rela¬ 
tionship 

A = (£' 4>/RT m 2 ) exp (—E'jRT^ 

Activation energies were determined for the decomposition of La, Eu and Yb 
sulphates. Figs. 7 and 8 show plots of log <t>IT m 2 vs. l/r m . Table 2 lists the kinetic 
constants obtained from a least-square fit. The limits on E' are standard deviations. 
It is believed that several additional points would have considerably reduced the 
error in E'. 



Flo. 7.—Kinetics plot for the rare-earth sulphate decomposition. 

(i<> R. B. Dban and W. J. Dixon, Analyt. Chem. 23,636 (1951). 

1171 H. E. Kissinger, J. Research Nat. Bur. Standards 57,217 (1956). 

<i» H. E. Kissinger, Analyt. Chem. 29,170^1957). 
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Fig. 8. —Kinetics plot for the rare-earth oxysulphate decomposition. 


Table 2.—Arrhenius constants for some rare-earth sulphate and 
OXYSULPHATE DECOMPOSITIONS* 



Sulphate 

Oxysulphate 

A 

E' 

A* 

E' 

La 

1 -2 x 10 10 

62-2 ± 6*51 

2*3x102* 

185 ±33 

Eu 

71 xlO» 

58 ±26 

2-8 x 10* 

65 ±12 

Yb 

4-4 x 10* 

46+4 

3-6 xlO 10 

64±19 


* Rate constant = A exp (— E'/RT ), with A in min -1 , Et in kcal/mole. 
t Standard deviation. 



Flo. 9.—Typical weight loss-time curves of lanthanum sulphate decomposition. 
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The reaction order, n, was calculated with the formula n = 1-26 5* where S is 
the shape index of the DTA peak. With very few exceptions, all of the peaks were 
quite asymmetric, and S was difficult to determine with any degree of precision. The 
apparent order was estimated to be about 0*3; the oxysulphate decomposition of 
ytterbium and lutetium showed an apparent order of about 0'75. The meaning of 
these numbers needs to be investigated further. 

At present there is insufficient evidence that DTA experiments give the correct 
values of the calorimetric and kinetic properties. An attempt was made to check 
the he ats of decomposition by determining the difference in the heats of solution of 
anhydrous lanthanum sulphate and lanthanum oxysulphate. The attempt failed 
because of the slow rate of dissolution of the oxysulphate in the acid solvents used. 

The kinetic data for reaction (1) were checked by isothermal experiments of two 
kinds. One hundred milligram samples were spread out on a small piece of gold foil. 
The weight loss was determined as a function of time at various temperatures by 
suspending the sample from a balance in a suitable manner in a furnace. In another 
series the sample was located in a small porcelain crucible to determine the effect 
of geometry. One typical curve of each series is shown in Fig. 9. It is clear that 
straight lines, hence zero order reactions, are obtained over a large extent up to at 
least 40 per cent reacted. The behaviour of the curves is in general agreement with 



Fio. 10.—Arrhenius plot for the lanthanum sulphate decomposition. 
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iyta ™*uto The slope of the straight line portion, the rat. constant, was found 

y ffigSt «?*»%* but “ ot prop ° rtioI “ 1 “ ™ “* 

inve *i»wJ of ln („tt) «. 1 IT fora constant sample size. The slope 

gives in activation tSergy of 74 kcal/mole, conridembly higher tton that Oetennnmd 

by DTA. 
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STABILITY CONSTANTS OF CERTAIN 
LANTHANIDE(III) AND ACTINIDE(II1) 
CHLORIDE AND NITRATE COMPLEXES* 11 , 

D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and I. Hucher 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(Received 15 November 1961; in revised form 29 December 1961) 

Abstract— By means of acid-dependency studies, the extractant di[para(l,l,3,3-tetrametltyl 
butyl)phenyl] phosphoric acid, HDOfl>P, in toluene as a carrier diluent has been shown to 
extract M(QI) lanthanides and actinides from aqueous perchlorate, chloride and nitrate 
media as species containing none of the anions present in the aqueous phase. Consequently, 
extraction of M(m) lanthanides and actinides from mixed perchlorate-chloride ami from 
mixed perchlorate-nitrate aqueous phases may be used to determine the stability constant, 
k c , for MCI I+ and M(NOj) 2+ . The k e values, at 22 +1° C, /x — 1 -0, so determined are: 
MC1 2+ , La (0-9 ±0-3), Ce(0-9 ±0-3), Pr{0-9 ±0-3), Eu(0-9 ±0-3), Tm(0-8 ±0-3), Yb(0-6 ±0-2), 
Lu(0-4 +0-2), Am(0'9 ±0-2); M(NOj) 2 + , La(l -3 ±0-3), Ce(l -3 ±0-3), Pr(l -7 ±0-3), Eu(2-0± 
0-3), Tm(0-7±0-2), Yb(0-6±0-2), Lu(0-6±0-2), Am(l -8±0-3). 


In general, the aqueous M 4+ , MX (fr ~ ,)+ and X“ systems may be studied by measuring 
a property of either M 4+ or of MX <M)+ as a function of the concentration of X“,if 
the sum of the concentrations of M 4+ and MX (4 * ,)+ is known and if no other 
M-containing species is present. Consequently, a liquid-liquid extraction system 
involving mutually equilibrated sensibly immiscible aqueous and organic phases, in 
which M 4+ is extractable and MX + < 4_,) is non-extractable from the aqueous phase 
into the organic phase, may be used in the determination of the stability constant of 
MX** 4 " 1 ’. This technique, which has found wide application, has been reviewed by 
Zozulya and Peshkova.U) 

Specifically, a monoacidic ester of orthophosphoric acid in toluene as a carrier 
diluent has been used to extract M(II1) from an aqueous phase one molar in combined 
HC10 4 plus HX, where HX is HC1 or HNO 3 . The variation of K with X~ was then 
used in computing the value of the stability constant for MX 2+ . 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Nomenclature 

The “type” extractant, (GO> 2 PO(OH), 12 ) is a monoacidic “di-ester” of orthophosphoric 
acid in which G represents a generalised organic group. Continuing previous usage of 
symbolic formulae, 12 ) this extractant may also be represented as HDGP where H signifies 
a theoretically ionizable hydrogen and D, G and P respectively signify the prefix di-, a 
generalized organic group, and phosphoric ester. For example (n-C 4 H« 0 ) 2 PO(OH) is 
represented as HDBP, i.e. dibutyl phosphoric acid. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

111 A. P. Zozulya and V. M. Peshkova, Russ. Chem. Rev. (Eng. Transl.) 2, 101 (1960), 
i e. Uspekhi Khlmii 2,234 (1960). 

21 D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen, J. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 
7,276(1958). 
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The extractant employed in the present study, di[para(l,l,3,3-tetramethyl butyl)pbenyl] 
phosphoric add, is referred to as di octyl-phenyl phosphoric add and is symbolized as 
HDCXDP. It should be remembered that these symbolic formulae are used without regard 
to molecular complexity. 

The distribution ratio, K, is defined as the concentration of a given nuclide in the 
“organic” phase divided by the concentration in the “aqueous” phase following mutual 
equilibration of these phases. Specifically, the counting rate, alpha or beta, associated with 
a given aliquot of a phase is taken as a direct measure of the concentration of the pertinent 
nuclide. 

Sources of materials 

Di[para(l,l,3,3-tetrainethyl butyl)phenyl]phosphoric add, [p-(C*Hn)(C«H40)hPO(OH), 
HDOd>P, was isolated and purified as described previously,(3) using the mixture obtained 
from Victor Chemical Works, except that the procedure for eliminating pyro contaminants 
was modified. Stirring with 6 M HC1 at 80° C was extended from the previously described 
8-hr period to a 48-hr period. Reagent grade toluene was used as carrier diluent. The 
NaCIO* and NaNOj and the corresponding acids used in preparing the constant p solutions 
were purified as described previously/ 4 * 

The 0-active nuclides 40 p 2 hr 14 **La (with parent 12-8 day ,4 **Ba), 285 day 144 Ce (with 
daughter 17 min l44 Pr) and (13,16) year l52 - l54 Eu were obtained from the Isotopes Division 
of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Daughter i^La* 5 * was isolated from its parent, 
and the other nuclides**- 6 > were subjected to further purification cycles, by application of 
liquid-liquid extraction techniques. The /1-active nuclides 129 day 170 Tm, (32, 4-2) day 
i69. nsYb and 6-8 day l77 Lu were prepared by neutron irradiation of the highly-purified 
corresponding gross lanthanides. /1-active 13-8 day I43 Pr was isolated from a neutron- 
irradiated sample of highly-purified gross cerium.< s > 

Determination of distribution ratios, general 

The distribution ratio, K, was determined as previously described* 6 * with the following 
modifications. The two phases (2 ml portions of each) were mixed in 15 ml polypropylene 
conical centrifuge cones fitted with hollow stoppers, obtained from The Nalge Co., Inc., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. All of the experiments corresponding to the points of a given curve were 
performed simultaneously, the stoppered cones being placed as a bundle in a straight-wall 
screw-cap glass jar in such a way as to be fixed rigidly in place. The assembly was then 
shaken manually for a 6 min period. Following gravity phase disengagement, approximately 
1 -5 ml portions of the phases were transferred individually to fresh centrifuge cones and 
centrifuged at full speed for a 1 min period in an International Clinical Centrifuge, Model 
CL and the assay made as described.* 6 * All of the data were obtained at 22 ± 1° C. Aqueous 
phases with salt content were analysed by the “octyl pyrophosphate” extraction technique.* 7 * 
Determination of complexity constants 

For determination of chloride complexity constants, the members of a series of solutions 
1 -0 M in H + and 1 -0 M in combined perchlorate and chloride ions were used as aqueous 
phases against a solution of HDOOP in toluene as the opposing organic phase. The con¬ 
centration of HDOd>P, so chosen that the measured K values fell between 0-1 and 10, was 
kept fixed throughout the determinations for a given curve. The K values were determined 
by both “direct” and “reverse” procedures, i.e. an aqueous phase containing radioactive 
M(m) was contacted with barren organic phase (“direct”) and an organic phase containing 
radioactive M(III) was contacted with barren aqueous phase (“reverse”). Duplicate assays 
of each phase were made. The average of these four determinations was used in calculating 
the K values. 

In a similar fashion, a series of aqueous solutions 1-0 Min H+ and 1 *0 M in combined 
perchlorate and nitrate ions was used in the determination of nitrate complexity constants. 
(3 > D- F. Peppard, J. R. ^erraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 231 (1958). 
«> D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 13, 138 (1960). 
‘J* D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. W. Moune, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 5, 141 (1957). 
*«> D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll, J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 4, 
334(1957). 

(7 > D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and I. Huch», /. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 18 , 245 (1961). 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS - 

The extraction of M(III) lanthanides and actinides in the HDOPP (in toluene 
diluent) vs. an aqueous perchlorate phase system has been represented#* as: 

M^+^HDCXDP)^ ^ M[H(DOO)) 2 ] 3 o +3H+ (1) 

In this previous study,#* Expression (1) was proved applicable to aqueous perchlorate 
phases a nd specifically to La, Pm, Y, Sc, Ac and Am. The distribution ratio, K, for 
M(III) is thus expressed#* as: 

A^KHDOOP^tH+tf (2) 

The present work extends the investigation to aqueous chloride and nitrate phases 
and to other lanthanides(III). The absolute K values are not in complete agreement 
with previous data,#* but the dependencies remain unchanged. 

Since all points used in determination of a given stability constant were obtained 
at a fixed extractant concentration, knowledge of the extractant dependency is not 
necessary in interpreting the data. Consequently, although extraction dependency 
data were obtained for Pr and Tm in 1 M HCIO* 1 M HC1 and 1 M HNO 3 and the 
extraction dependency shown to be third-power, the curves are not presented here. 
However, it is imperative that an inverse third-power hydrogen ion dependency be 
proved in order to establish the absence of CIO;, Cl" or NO; in the M(1II) extracted 



Fig. 1.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of M(III) into HDCXPP 
(toluene) from HC1+NaCl, n — 1*0. 
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species. Therefore, acid-dependency data were obtained for each of the M(I)n 
dements studied in CIO;, Cl" and NOJ aqueous phases, using the appropriate 
sodium salt to maintain unit ionic strength. In each case, the expected inverse third- 
power hydrogen ion dependency was observed throughout the range 0*063-1 *00 M H + 
The data for Pr, Eu, Tm and Am are considered typical and are presented in Figs. ] 
and 2 for the chloride and nitrate systems, respectively. 



Log M 


Flo. 2.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of M(III) into HDCXt>P 
(toluene) from HNO 3 +NaNOj, n - 1 *0. 


The variation of K with concentration of X" in an HDODP (fixed concentration 
in toluene) vs. 1*00 M (HCIO 4 +HX) system was then determined for each M(III) 
dement studied. The Pr, Eu, Tm and Am data are considered representative and 
are presented in Fig$. 3 and 4 for the perchlorate-chloride and perchlorate-nitrate 
systems, respectively. The plot of \/K vs. M of X" is represented acceptably well by 
a straight line, and from the slope and zero intercept the value of the stability constant 
of MX 2+ may be calculated. In practice, k e in each instance was obtained by a least- 
squares analysis of the data. 
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Fig. 3.—Variation of (1 IK) for M(1II) with [Cl~] in HCIO 4 +HCI, n - 10. 


The calculated stability constants, k e , for the MX 2 ' 1 ' ions are presented in 
Table 1 . Comparative data from other sources are given in Table 2. 


Table 1. —Stability constants for MX j+ , h = 1 -00, 22 ± 1° C 


M(IU) 

k c 

for MX 2+ 

x- -=ci- 

x- = NO3- 

La 

0-9 ±0-3 

1-3 ±0-3 

Ce 

0*9 ±0*3 

1-310-3 

Pr 

0-9 ±0-3 

1-710-3 

Eu 

0-9 ±0-3 

2-010-3 

Tm 

0-8 ±0-3 

0-710-2 

Vb 

0-6 ±0-2 

0-610-2 

Lu 

0*4 ±0-2 

0-610-2 

Am 

0*9 ±0-2 

1-8+0-3 
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Fig. 4.—Variation of (1 /K) for M(Ul) with [NOU in HCIO 4 +HNOj, p - 1-0. 


Table 2.—Comparative stability constants for MX 2+ from other studies* 


M(III) 

X- 

t* 

k e for MX 2+ 

Reference 

Pu 

ci- 

0-5 

1*7 

8 


a- 

10 

0-9 

8 

Am 

a- 

0-5 

1-7 

8 


NOj- 

1-0 

40 

9 

Ce 

ci- 

0-6 

1-25 

10 


a- 

10 

1-73 

10 


NOj- 

~ 0-9 

1-4 

10 


NOs" 


11 ±2-5 

11 

Lu 

a- 

01 

28 

12 


* References 8 , 9, 11 : no temperature given, so “room temperature” 
is assumed. References 10 and 12: 25 ±0*5° C and 20 ° C, respectively. 


<»> M. Ward and G. A. Welch, J. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 2, 395 (1956). 

<w I. A. Lebedev, S. V. Pirozhkov and G. N. Yakovlev, Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R., Ordena 
Lenina Institut Atomnoi Energii. United States Atomic Energy Commission Translation, 
AEC-Tr-4275. 

(10 > R. E. Connick and S. W. Mayer, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,1176 (1951). 

(11) v. V. Fomin, R. E. Kartushova and T. I. Rudenko, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 3,2117 (1958); 
Quoted from Chem. Abstr. S3, 11953 g. 

E. J. Wheelwright, F. H. Spedding and G. Schwarzenbach, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 
4196(1953). 
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DISCUSSION 

As has been pointed out by investigators utilizing the thenoyl trifluoroacetone 
(HTTA) extraction technique in determining ThX 3+ stability constants( 13) if only 
the “first” complex is of importance a simple relationship between K and [X~] exists 
and the k for the complex may be obtained by graphical or equivalent procedures. 
For the M(III) extraction, the K of Expression (1) becomes' ' , 

X-^KHDOOP^/OH+lKl+AOX-])} (3) 

Setting [X-] equal to zero, dividing the resulting expression for Kq (Le. only 
perchlorate, no X~) by Expression (3) and rearranging terms yields; 

l/K= i/Ko+ikJKoM-] (4) 

Consequently, from a plot of \/K vs. [X~] the slope plus the intercept serve to 
evaluate k c . 

In considering the k c values of Table 1 it should be remembered that concentra¬ 
tion, not activities, have been employed and that [H + ] 3 , which does not appear in 
Expression (4) because it was cancelled in the derivation, may be cancelled legitimately 
only if “1*00 M H + ” has the same effect upon the extraction mechanism in the 
presence of 1 *00 M ClQj, 1 *00 M X - , and the various 1 *00 M (ClOj+X - ) mixtures. 

It is doubtful whether the cancellation of the [H + ] 3 term may be justified com¬ 
pletely. However, in comparing results obtained by this technique with those obtained 
by an ion-exchange technique it should be realized that the same cancellation of 
“hydrogen ion dependency” is involved in the two approaches. In the ion exchange 
method, Connick and Mayer< i0> found it necessary to correct for the adsorption of 
CeCl 2+ by the resin. No analogous correction for extraction of MX 24, was required 
in the present study. 

The extraction of neutral MX 3 may also be used in the determination of the 
stability constant of MX 2+ , etc., the stoicheiometry of extraction of Ce(III) from an 
aqueous nitrate phase into a tributyl phosphate (TBP) in carrier diluent phase being 
represented as; 

Ce 3 X+3NO; A +3TBP 0 ^ Ce^OjhCTBPjjo (5) 

Ce^+NO^CefNOj) 2 ! ( 6 ) 

K = *s[N03i[TBP]&l +^NO-j])-> (7) 

in the NOj concentration range in which Ce(N0 3 ) 2+ is the only complex of im¬ 
portance. A plot of (l/X)[NOj] A [TBP]o vs. [NOj] then serves to evaluate k c . In 
this instance, the major concerns are whether the extrapolation to zero concentration 
of NOj is sufficiently precise and whether “mixed species”, for example 
Cc(C 10 4 XN 0 j) 2 (TBP )3 etc., may be extracting from solutions of constant fi. Further, 
if appreciable concentrations of HNO 3 are employed the tendency of HNO 3 to 
extract into the TBP phase, thereby lowering the concentration of free TBP, must 
also be considered and suitable corrections made. 

1131 (a) R. A. Day, Jr. and R. W. Stoughton, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 5662 (1950); 

(b) E. L. Zebroski, H. W. Alter and F. K. Heumann, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 5646 
(1951); and 

(c) W. C. Wagobner and R. W. Stoughton, J. Phys. Chem. 56, 1 (1952). 
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It is evident that each of these three techniques for determining k 0 for MX 2+ : 
ion exchange, extraction of M* + and extraction of MX 3 is inherently incapable of 
yielding extremely trustworthy values from a thermodynamic viewpoint. However, 
the method presently employed serves to fix the k a values within reasonable limits 
upon the assumption that the activity of 1 -0 M H + is unaffected as perchlorate ion is 
replaced by an equivalent amount of nitrate (or chloride) ion in a 1 *0 ft solution. 

From a comparison of the Ward and Welch* 8 * data of Table 2 for PuCl 2+ 
and AmCl 2+ , the k c for AmCl 2+ at n = 1 *0 may be estimated as 0-9 with which the 
value of Table 1 is in agreement. The Lebedev et al.W value of 4*0 for the k e of 
Am(N0 3 ) 2+ , obtained by an ion exchange method, is to be compared with 1-8 of 
Table 1. The k c for CeCl 2+ of Table 1 is smaller by a factor of 1*7 than that 
reported by Connick and Mayer,< 10 > Table 2, but that for Ce(NOj) 2+ is in essential 
agreement with that of these investigators. However, the value of k c for Ce(N0 3 ) 2+ 
reported by Fomin et a/.,* 11 * presumably not determined at constant fi, is considerably 
higher than the value presently reported. The value of twenty-eight reported for the 
stability constant of LuCl 2+ (ji = 0-1) by Wheelwright et a/. (12) can not be compared 
directly with the value of Table 1 (/! = 1 ’0). 

It is suggested that the technique of extraction by HDOQP, or similar phosphates 
or analogous phosphonates and phosphinic adds may be applied to the determination 
of stability constants of MX b+ etc. under conditions such that application of ion 
exchange techniques or of other liquid-liquid extraction techniques might not 
prove applicable due to hydrolysis difficulties, adsorption of complex species, extrac¬ 
tion of “mixed species”, etc. 



j ttiorg. Nud. Cheat, 1962, Vol 24 f p*U9tp *97. Ranuion Pint Ltd. Mid Jn BufUnd 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON THE SYSTEM NiO-S0 3 -H 2 0 AND ITS D 2 0 

ANALOGUE FROM 10" 4 TO 3 m SO 3 , 150-450° C*t f 

William L. Marshall, James S. Gill and Ruth Slusher , 

Reactor Chemistry Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

{Received 24 November 1961) 

Abstract—The condensed system NiO-SOj-HzO and its D 2 O analogue were investigated at 
concentrations of SO? from 10 ~ 4 to 3 molal and at temperatures from 150 to 450° C. 
Liquid phase compositions and temperatures were established over which NiSOvHzO or 
its D 2 O analogue, some partially identified nickel-oxy-sulphates, and Ni(OH )2 were stable 
solids. Concentrations of NiO as high as 0*2 molal in 2-0 molal SO 3 were observed at 
temperatures above 374° in the super-critical fluid SOj-H 2 0. 

Combined results showed that all solids increased in solubility upon increasing the 
concentration of SO? in the liquid phase but exhibited negative temperature-coefficients of 
solubility at constant molality of SO3. Stoicheiometric solutions of NiSC >4 were unstable. 
These solutions precipitated either one or two solids—nickel-oxy-sulphates, Ni(OH) 2 , 
or N1SO4 H2O— in order to reach equilibrium conditions. 

At temperatures between 250° and 350°, NiSOvDzO showed between 5 and 25 per cent 
higher solubilities in D 2 SO 4 -D 2 O solutions of moderately high acid concentrations than the 
corresponding hydrate in H2SO4-H2O solutions. To the best of our knowledge, the reverse 
relation always has been observed for stoicheiometric salts dissolved only in the solvent. 

At temperatures between 100° and 350°, NiSQt appears in aqueous homogeneous 
reactor fuels of UO 2 SO 4 , D 2 SO 4 , and D 2 0 <2) as a corrosion product of stainless steel 
used as a container material. In order to have a broad knowledge of the phase 
behaviour of separate reactor fuel components it was desirable to investigate the 
system Ni0-S0 3 -H 2 0 and its D 2 0 analogue at some temperatures between 100° and 
450° and at widely varying concentrations of S0 3 . 

The system NiS 04 -H 2 S 04 -H 2 0 was studied previously by others at temperatures 
up to 100°. 4 ' 5 > For the range 100-205°, Benrath reported temperatures for the 

* This paper is based upon work performed at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, which 
is operated by Union Carbide Corporation for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Previous paper in series: “Distribution of CuO and NiO Components in the Two- 
Liquid Phase Region of the System UO3-SO3-H2O and its D2O Analogue, 300-350° C.’’< 1 > 

(1) E. V. Jones and W. L. Marshall, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 23, 295-303 (1961). 

{2) H. F. McDuffie, Properties of Aqueous Fuel Solutions in Fluid Fuel Reactors (Edited by 
J. A. Lane, H. G. MacPherson and F. Maslon), Chap. 3, pp. 85-127. Addison-Wesley, 
Reading, Mass. (1958). 

R - Rohmer, Am. Chlm. II, 611-725 (1939). 

4 A. W. Babajewa and E. I. Daniluschkina, Z. Anorg. Chem. 226, 338-40 (1936). 

' C. Montemartini and L. Losana, L'Industrie Chimica , 4,199-205 (1929). 
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start of precipitation, upon heating, from solutions of various concentrations of 
nickel sulphate;^ the observations defined an “aufscheidungskurve n which, 
according to Bbnrath, is distinctly above the (unknown) true solubility curve! 

This paper presents solubilities obtained by the direct sampling procedure of 
solids in the system Ni0-S0 3 -H 2 0, as well as some comparative solubilities in the 
system NiO-S0 3 -D 2 0, at solution concentrations between 10" 4 and 3 molal S0 3 
and at temperatures between 150 and 350°. Some concentrations of NiO soluble in 
the supercritical fluid S0 3 -H 2 0 above 374° are presented. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The experimental procedures were generally the same as described previously^) 
although in this study, C.p. NiS 04 * 7 H 2 0 rather than NiSC>4*H 2 0 was used as a starting 
material. Also, another reagent, Ni(OH) 2 , was prepared by precipitation from a NiCl 2 -H 2 0 
solution (made from C.p. NiQ 2 ) using NH 4 OH as the precipitating agent. The precipitate 
was washed extensively with “C0 2 -free” distilled water until all chloride was removed. In 
the preparation of D 2 0 solutions the addition of H 2 0 2 increased the H 2 0 content of the 
solvent from 0*3 per cent (value obtained by an improved analysis of the D 2 0; previously 
reported in paper IV as 2 per cent) to approximately 5 per cent. 

The pressure vessels were of an advanced design and were capable of being used at 
temperatures up to 500°. These are described in detail elsewhere.< 8 > Eight of these vessels, 
each containing different solution and solid mixtures, were sealed and placed in the furnace. 
After the control temperature was reached these vessels containing the mixtures were rocked 
for periods varying from 2 to 36 hr before sampling. Equilibration was allowed to continue 
at the same temperature or at higher or lower temperatures for later samplings. After these 
procedures the vessels were cooled and the solids removed in the manner described 
previously.^) 

Equilibration was substantiated by: (1) observing approximate rates of approach to 
equilibrium in sealed tubes using the synthetic method,* 9 > (2) duplicating results on subsequent 
samplings at constant temperature, and (3) observing reversal of equilibrium upon reaching 
constant temperature from both lower and higher temperatures. Reversibility of equilibrium 
was observed to occur within 2 hr at concentrations in the region of stability for NiS 04 *H 2 0 
provided that no induction period for precipitation of solids was involved in the process. 
An induction period was sometimes observed when only a solution phase was added initially 
to a pressure vessel. 

Some critical temperatures (at which the meniscus between vapour and liquid phases 
disappears) and some exploratory boundary limits of temperature and composition for. 
precipitation of NiSC>4'H 2 0 were determined using the synthetic method described 
previously. (9 > Fused silica capillary tubes containing approximately 50 per cent volume 
filling of solution at 25° and 60 to 80 per cent filling at the temperature of phase disappearance 
or transition were used for these experiments. Considerable super-saturation by NiSO4*H 2 0 
was observed upon increasing the temperature, but upon slowly lowering the temperature 
after the solid phase had appeared approximate limits of solubility were established. 

Analyses of the solutions for NiO and SO3 components were made either by acid- base 
titration or by direct measurements of pH on volumetric samples. The use of the particular 
method depended on the range of concentration of the component. As a rule, acid-base 
titrations were used for determining concentrations of components above 0-05 molal. 
Preliminary titrations on mixtures of NiS 04 and H 2 S 04 in H 2 O solution showed that NiSO* 
would not affect appreciably the sharpness of the endpoint for excess H 2 SC>4. Excessacidwas 
determined in that manner. All nickel was removed from a second sample by washing the 

<«> A. Benrath, Z. Anorg . Chem. 247,147-60 (1941). 

<7) W. L. Marshall and J. S. Gill, J, Inorg . NucL Chem . 22, 115-132 (1961). 

W J. S. Gill and W. L. Marshall, Rev . ScL Instrum . 32,1060 (1961). 
w C. J. Barton, G, M. Hebert and W. L. Marshall,/. Inorg. NucL Chem . 21,141-151 (1961). 
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wm piB throutft a cation exchanger column containing Dowes-SO.* 1 ** The t h e ft was ■ 
titrated for SQj. The malar concentration of the NiO component waft determined by 

difference. - 

A vibrating-reed electrometer in conjunction with a Rubicon potentiometer was Used 
to make direct measurements of pH (at 25°) for concentrations below 0*05 molal. (,l) Control 
curves were determined by measuring the pH of NiO-SOj-HaO solutions at constant molar 
or medal ratio, m^o/wsoj. 88 a function of the concentration of excess H 2 SO 4 (Table* l). 
\t molal ratios, mmo/mao* of 0-8 or lower, the pH curves drawn from the data corresponded 


Tabu 1. —The pH at 25° C of HjO solutions of NiSO« and H 2 SO 4 



0-000 

0-500 

0-800 

0-870 

0-907 

0-950 

H2SO4 (AT) 

01022 

1-000 

1-083 

1-185 




00337 

1-414 

1-477 

1-598 




0-01022 

1-858 

1-907 

2-006 

2-049 

2-075 

2-134 

0-00337 

2-277 

2-308 

2-375 




0-001022 

2-757 

2-771 

2-811 

2-834 

2-855 

2-896 

0-000337 

3-211 

3-223 

3-250 




0-0001022 



--About 3-75- 




closely to the pH curve for H 2 SO 4 in H 2 O. A pH measurement was made on the original 
sample which, by the use of the curves, thus gave an approximate concentration of excess 
H2SO4. Nickel was removed from another sample of the same solution by means of the 
cation exchanger column and the eluent was diluted to a known volume. A pH measure¬ 
ment of the diluted sample now containing only H 2 SO 4 and H 2 O gave the concentration of 
H 2 SO 4 which upon using the aliquot factor gave the concentration of total SOj in the 
original sample. An approximate molal ratio, mmo/msoj. was then found which, by means 
of the curves, was used to obtain a better value for the concentration of excess H 2 SO 4 and 
subsequently for the molal ratio. It was only necessary to repeat this procedure one or two 
times to get a constant value for the NiO and SO3 concentrations as low as 10 -4 molal 
which were reproducible to ± 1 per cent. 

In order to convert molar to molal concentrations, densities (at 25° C) were determined 
for two series of solutions, one series containing 1 *5 molar excess sulphuric acid and another 
series containing 0-75 molar excess acid, both for H 2 O and D 2 O solutions (Table 2—densities 
of D:0 solutions corrected slightly for H 2 O impurity). With molal :molar ratios calculated 
from these densities, these ratios were plotted against the excess molarity of sulphuric 
acid. The curves showed a major dependency on Mh„so. but a minor dependency on Mnbo.< 
and with these curves it was relatively easy to make the conversion. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

General. All solubility data obtained by the direct sampling procedure for the system 
NiO-SOj-HjO are plotted in Fig. 1 as the saturation molal ratio, Wmo *"%o,» defined 
as R Hi and equal to the number of moles of NiO component present for each mole 
of SO3 component, against the logarithm of the SO 3 molality. 

Curves for solubilities at temperatures from 150 to 350° are shown. The con¬ 
centration of the NiO component at saturation is obtained by multiplying by 
the selected molality of SO 3 . Values of R Ni lower than those along a curve at constant 
temperature represent unsaturated solutions. The solubility of solid phases decreases 

!!!! **• °- Day, e. v. Jonbs, J. S. Gill and W. L. Marshall, Anafyt. Own. 26,611 (1934). 

w. L. Marshall, Anafyt. Own. 27,1923 (1955). 
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as the temperature increases at constant molality of SO^ It i$ likely that this general 
behaviour may apply to the solubility of many metallic sulphates and metallic oxide 
solids in aqueous sulphate systems at high temperature. 

Table 2 .— The densities and m/M ratios at 25° ± 1° C for H2O and 

D 2 O SOLUTIONS OF NiSC>4 IN SULPHURIC ACID 


H 2 O solutions 


D 2 O solutions 
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t 

1 

Regions of stability of solid phases. The solids, NiSO^HjO and Ni(OH) 2 , 
specified as stable phases in Fig. 1, were identified by comparison of X-ray diffraction 
patterns of the solids removed from the pressure vessels after a run with those known 
for these compounds. Powder-pattern, X-ray diffraction data were obtained (Table 3) 

Table 3 .—Debye-Scherrer powder patterns for souop i, u, ,m, and rv 4 

(CuKg radiation) 1 



I 

II 

m 

IV 

i* 

d 


d 

i* 

d 

/* 

d 


710 

/ 

1000 

s 

1010 

/ 

7-75 

/ 

6*30 

s 

5-25 

vf 

6-20 

S 

6-70 

m 

5-70 

vvf 

3-42 

f 

5-40 

m 

5-05 

f 

4-70 

Vf 

3-20 

s~ 

510 

m~ 

3-82 

r 

4-33 

wf 

2*85 

f + 

4*65 

f 

3-37 

s 

4-00 

m 

2-74 

f 

405 

/ + 

2-93 

f 

3-80 

m+ 

2*62 

f- 

3-80 

/ 

2-73 

v/ 

3-60 

r 

2-42 

m 

3*40 

vvf 

2-62 

v/ 

3-52 

r 

2-27 

vf 

3-28 

f 

2-56 

/ + 

3-39 

wf 

2-18 

f 

3-09 

f- 

2*49 

/ + 

3-22 

m~ 

209 

vvf 

2-92 

f- 

2*42 

/ 

3-07 

vvf 

1-90 

m 

2-70 

m+ 

2*22 

OT+ 

2-92 

f 

1*75 

m~ 

2-62 

vvf 

2*05 

m+ 

2-86 

nr 

1-60 

f 

2-55 

/ + 

1-98 

/ 

280 



m 

2-50 

/ + 

1*96 

r 

2-76 



f 

2-43 

/- 

1*86 

m~ 

2-64 



f 

2-38 



m~ 

2-47 








where 

i* - Relative Intensity 
i = Strong 
m - Medium 
/ = Faint 
vf = Very Faint 
vvf -- Very, Very Faint 

for other solids, I, II, III, and IV, but these data could not be matched with any 
published values for nickel compounds. Presumably these other solids in the inter¬ 
mediate range of solution S0 3 concentrations were nickel-oxy-sulphates. In an 
attempt to determine approximate compositions of stable oxy-sulphates and to 
locate isothermal, ternary L+2S points, several runs were made at temperatures 
from 200 to 300° with 0-3 to 3-0 g amounts of solid mixtures of molal ratios, NiO;SOj 
varying from 1:1 to 6:1. These mixtures were shaken with 25 ml of H 2 O at constant 
temperature. The gramme amounts of solid for each run were chosen in order that 
the relative change in the molal ratio of each solid mixture would be very small and 
negligible after attainment of equilibrium; but the X-ray examination of the residual 
solids showed that complete equilibrium with respect to solid transformations had 
not always been reached. Nevertheless, at temperatures between 225° and 300° an 
examination of the relative solution-composition groupings (see Fig. 1), as well as 
the X-ray diffraction data, with respect to the initial composition of mixtures, favoured 
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two oxy-sulphates having a moUl ratio, NiO:SOa, near 1*5 for solid I and a ratio 
near 2*5 for solid II. For the 150° data the solid phases observed ranged from solid I 
for the two highest concentrations through III, IV and Ni(OH )2 for the others. 

Low precision in solubility data and in the identity of solid phases was evident 
in the regions of composition and temperature where Ni(OH ) 2 and oxy-sulphates 
were the solids. It is possible, although the solution phases appeared to be saturated 
in less than 2 hr at constant temperature, that metastable nickel-oxy-sulphates or 
Ni(OH ) 2 were incompletely converted to stable oxy-sulphates or Ni(OH ) 2 thus 
resulting in low precision of the solubility data. Furthermore, the extreme dilution 
of the liquid phases and the fact that the solids, other than NiS0 4 *H 2 0, were not 
visibly crystalline made the collection of precise data difficult. 

Solubility ofNiSCVI^O in H 2 SO 4 -H 2 O. Upon inspection of Fig. 1, it is apparent 
that stoicheiometric NiS0 4 is not stable in H 2 0 solution at temperatures of 200° 
and above, at least in the concentration ranges of this study, but hydrolyses to 
precipitate either an oxy-sulphate and insoluble NiS0 4 , or one or two of an oxy- 
sulphate and Ni(OH) 2 , depending upon the initial concentration. Excess H 2 S 0 4 must 
thus be in solution to prevent hydrolytic precipitation of solid phases. 

If the compositions of liquid phases over which NiS0 4 -H 2 0 is a stable solid are 
expressed in terms of NiS0 4 , H 2 S0 4 and H 2 0 as the components, then the solubilities 
of NiS0 4 *H 2 0 may be plotted against the concentration of excess H 2 S0 4 . Such 
plots on linear scales are shown in Fig. 2 and define solubility curves at various 


r T’"r" i —r —’—1 — 1 —'■ —-1 — r 

1 
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Fro. 2.—The solubility of N 1 SO 4 H 2 O in H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0 solutions, 200-350° C. 
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temperatures between 200 and 350°. The hypothetical solubility of NiS 04 -H 2 0 la 
H 2 0 may be obtained by extrapolating these curves to zero concentration of excess 
H2SO4. 

The solubility data for NiSCVH 2 0 in H 2 S 04 -H 2 0 solutions were treated by a 
computer technique involving a method of least squares and are expressed by an 
empirical equation. This equation is given in Table 4 together with the values for ,the 


Table 4.—Equation and coefficients for the solubility of 
NiSCVHjO in H 2 O 4 -H 2 O solution, 200-350° C 
(applicable for ranges of data shown in no. 2) 


*»mso* = oo +<u +°2 (*>h,so ») 2 +fl 3 (**HiSO*) 3 


T(°Q 



where m 

= molality 



00 X 103 

01 xlO 

«2XlO* 

03 x 10 2 

Std. error of 
fit, molal 
units 

No. of 
observa¬ 
tions, n 

200 

+ 116-5 

+8-513 

-5-518 

0 

0-0100 

21 

225 

+ 29-18 

+8-680 

-8-272 

0 

00106 

21 

250 

+ 15-53 

+7-647 

-6-027 

0 

000519 

17 

275 

+ 8-497 

+6-113 

+0-3607 

0 

000946 

21 

500 

+ 4-109 

+5-040 

+ 1-773 

0 

0-00634 

43 

325 

+ 1-181 

+ 3-934 

-0-7614 

+ 3899 

0-00233 

14 

350 

+ 2-085 

+ 1-892 

+ 18-61 

—4*766 

0-00222 

15 


coefficients, the number of observations, and the standard error of fit, defined as 




K^ob.-^cato,.) 2 1 

n —(I +no. of coefficients) J 


at the different temperatures. The experimental precision of the data can be compared 
to the calculated curves in Fig. 2. 

Solubility o/NiS 04 -D 2 0 in D 2 SO 4 -D 2 O. Solubilities of NiS0 4 -D 2 0 in D 2 SO 4 - 
D 2 0 solutions as a function of the concentration of excess D 2 S 0 4 , as well as the 
comparative solubility curves for the H 2 0 system, are presented in Fig. 3. The solubilities 
are given in 100 per cent D 2 0 solvent, and were obtained by a linear extrapolation 
from the values in H 2 0 and those in D 2 0 solvent containing the 5 per cent H 2 0 
impurity. The same empirical equation applies for these solubilities as for the 
analogous values in H 2 0 but the coefficients are different (Table 5). 

The marked effect of sulphuric acid on the solubility of the monohydrate, both 
in H 2 0 and in D 2 0, may be due in part to general ionic effect and in part to formation 
of HSO 4 - (as in Ag 2 S0 4 ).< 1 2) At the temperatures above 200°, a larger solubility 
(by about S to 25 per cent, depending upon concentration of excess add and 
temperature) was found in D 2 0-D 2 S0 4 solutions. To the best of our knowledge, 
reported solubilities of stoicheiometric salts at low temperature are always lower 
in D 2 0 than in H 2 0 due to the effect of solvent The interaction of ionic reactant 
aR d solvent effects may be observed in this study by comparison of the hypothetical 
solubility in water, represented approximately by the coeffident, oq (Tables 4 and 5). 

<U> M - H - Lbtzkb and R. W. Stoughton, J. Pkys. Chem. 63,1188 (1959). 
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At constant temperature, this coefficient for the H 2 O system is always larger than for 
the D 2 O system. Thus, at the temperatures above 200° (Fig. 3), as the concentration 
of excess sulphuric acid approaches zero, there is a cross-over in the curves and the 
solubility in H 2 O solution becomes larger than in D 2 O solution. 



F10. 3.—The solubility of N1SO4D2O in D2SO4-D2O solutions, 200-350° C. 


Table 5.—Equation and coefficients for the solubility of 
N iS04-D20 in D2SO4-D2O solution, 200-350° C 
(applicable for ranges of data shown in fig. 3) 


TCO 


WNiSO, 

= flo + 01 (tf* D ,sO*) + 02 (tfJDzSOs) 2 
where m = molality 


ao x 10 3 

a\ x 10 

a 2 x 102 

Std. error of 
fit, molal units 

No. of 

observations, n 


+ 84-57 

+ 8*182 

0 

0*00293 

3 

250 

+ 4*040 

+9*484 

-3554 

0-00236 

12 


+ 3*232 

+ 6*039 

- 2-916 

0*00374 

31 

325 

+ 0*1710 

+4*480 

+ 2*620 

0-00161 

7 

350 

+ 0*9630 

+2*453 

+ 15*91 

0-000476 

6 


Concentrations of NiO in the supercritical fluid S0 3 -H 2 0. In a study carried out 
with F. J. Smith,* concentrations of NiO were observed to be stable above 375° in 
supercritical SO 3 -H 2 O fluids. Also some phase-composition boundaries in the 
system N 1 O-SO 3 -H 2 O were determined by another method—the synthetic 
method—rather than the direct sampling method. In this exploration it was estab¬ 
lished that a region of liquid-liquid immiscibility did not exist, at least over the range 

* Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Summer, 1960. 
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i 

of concentration and temperature investigated. This finding was of interest since 
some other systems involving S0 j(U0 2 S0 4 -H 2 0/ ,3 > UO 2 F 2 -H 2 O/ 14 ) UO 2 SO 4 - 
CuS0 4 -H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0, (15) UOj-CuO-NiO-SOj-H^”) were found to show liquid- 
liquid immisdhility at temperatures between 285 and 375°. 

In Fig. 4 temperatures at which a solid phase appeared or at which the meniscus 
between liquid and vapour phase disappeared (the critical temperature) are plotted 
against J* N1 . The concentration of SO 3 is constant airing each curve. Critical 



Fig. 4.—Solid-liquid phase boundaries and critical phenomena; system 

NiO-SOj-HzO. 

temperatures at /? N1 = O were obtained by Secoy and Stuckey.< |6 > The curves for 
solutions 0-5 ,1 - 0 ,2*0 and 3 -0 molal in S0 3 , drawn at temperatures up to 350° and extra¬ 
polated to higher temperatures, were derived from the solubility curves shown in 
Fig. 1 . These values obtained by direct sampling are considered best since there is 
no possibility for supersaturation of the solution phase when solid is present and no 
assumption has to be made for the loss of components to the vapour phase. 
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!!J! £ Secoy, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,3343 (1950). 
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, le , f• g- J- S. Gill, R. Slushbr andC. H. Secoy,/. Chem. Engng. Data, 4,12(1959). 
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SOLUBILITY OF NEPTUNIUM(IV) PEROXIDE* 

E. K. Dukes and G. A. Burney 

Savannah River Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., " 

Aiken, South Carolina 1 

(.Received 11 September 1961; in revised form 13 December 1961) 

Although the properties of plutonium peroxide have been thoroughly studied, only 
a meager amount of data are available for neptunium peroxide. La Chapelle et al.W 
report that a colourless to white flocculent precipitate of neptunium(IV) with a 
solubility of 100 mg per litre was formed in a 0*08 M HNO3-3*0 M H 2 O 2 solution. 
To our knowledge no systematic study has been published on the solubility or 
crystalline form of neptunium peroxide. 

This paper describes the preparation of two crystalline forms of neptunium 
peroxide and presents data for the solubility of neptunium(IV) peroxide in nitric 
acid-hydrogen peroxide solutions. 

EXPERIMENTAL 


Reagents 

Neptuniund.IV) solution. A stock solution of pure neptunium(IV) was prepared by 
anion exchange. A 200 ml aliquot of 0-5 M nitric acid containing 5 g of neptunium was 
adjusted to 8*0 M nitric acid. The solution was made 0*05 M in ferrous sulphamate to 
reduce neptunium to the (IV) valence. The anionic nitrate complex of neptunium(IV) was 
absorbed on “Dowex” 1-X4 anion resin. The resin was washed with 8*0 M nitric add and 
neptunium(IV) was eluted at about 35 g/1. with 0*35 M nitric add containing 0*05 M 
hydrazine to maintain neptunium in the (IV) valence. The absence of other actinides was 
verified by an alpha energy analysis with an RCL 256 channel analyser, and the presence of 
neptunium(TV) was verified by spectrophotometric examination/ 2 ) 

Neptunium(IV) peroxide. Predpitates of neptuniumflV) peroxide were prepared in the 
following manner. An aliquot of the pure neptunium(IV) stock solution was added to a 
mixture of nitric add and hydrogen peroxide to give a final composition of 2*0 M nitric 
acid-4-6 M peroxide. The mixture was agitated for 1 hr, then the peroxide predpitate was 
removed by filtration. The predpitate was washed with a solution of 2 M nitric add-4-6 M 
hydrogen peroxide followed by an alcohol wash and air drying at 23°C. 

Hydrogen peroxide. A 30 per cent solution of reagent-grade hydrogen peroxide Out 
was stabilized with sodium stannate was used for all experiments. 

Hydrazine. The hydrazine was a 35 per oent aqueous solution produced by Betz 
Laboratories and marketed under the trade name “Hyzeen”. 

Other reagents. All other reagents were prepared from reagent-grade chemicals. 

* The information contained in this article was developed during the course of work 
under contract AT(07-2>1 with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

(1> T. J. La Chapelle, L. B. Maqnusson and J. C. Hindman, Radiochemical Studies: The 
Transuranium Elements (Edited by G. T. Seaborg, J. J. Katz and W. M. Manning), 
NNES, Div. 14, Vol. 14 B, Piper 15.6, McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 

,2 > R. Sjoblqm and J. C. Hindman, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73, 1744-51 (1951). 
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Procedures 

Solubility . An aliquot of pure neptunium(IV) solution or a portion of solid neptunium 
peroxide was added to a small plastic bottle that contained a mixture of nitric acid and 
hydrogen peroxide of the desired concentrations. In each determination enough neptunium 
was added to ensure an excess of neptunium peroxide at equilibrium. The plastic bottle was 
placed on a mechanical shaker and agitated at 23°C and at regular intervals an aliquot of 
the sample was withdrawn for analysis. This aliquot was centrifuged and the concentration 
of neptunium was determined from the a-activity in the supemate. The concentration of 
nitric acid was determined by titration with standard sodium hydroxide, and the concentra¬ 
tion of peroxide was determined by titration with standard potassium permanganate. 
Analyses were continued until the system reached equilibrium. 

Crystalline structure . Determination of the crystalline structures was made from X-ray 
diffraction patterns. Precipitates were prepared by the method previously described except 
that each precipitate was prepared separately to obtain the desired variation in concentration 
for nitric acid and peroxide in the supernatant. 

Peroxy-oxygen content . The peroxy-oxygen content of the neptunium peroxide was 
determined by titrating the h produced in the reaction, peroxy-oxygen-iodide, with standard 
NaaSsOa. 

Samples of approximately 100 mg were dissolved in duplicate in 25 ml of 3 M HC10 4 
containing 2 g of NaL After 2 hr at room temperature the iodine produced was titrated with 
0-1 N Na2S20 3 to the starch endpoint. Examination of the absorption curve obtained with 
a Carey Model 11M spectrophotometer confirmed that the neptunium was in the (IV) 
valence state at the endpoint. 

The titrated solution was then diluted in a volumetric flask and the neptunium con¬ 
centration was determined by alpha counting. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Preliminary studies showed that the neptunium(IV) peroxide precipitate was 
greyish purple and did not progress through the highly coloured, soluble peroxy 
complexes encountered in the precipitation of plutonium peroxide ; (3) however, two 
crystalline forms of neptunium peroxide were prepared that were quite similar to 
the two forms of plutonium peroxide found under similar conditions. < 4) The crystalline 
form found in solutions of low acidity ( 1-0 M HNO 3 ) was face-centered cubic 
(a = 17 A), while that, formed at higher acidity (3-0 M HNO 3 ) was nearly identical 
with the hexagonal form of plutonium peroxide. The hexagonal form, when added to 
dilute solutions of nitric acid, was not converted to the cubic form. When the cubic 
form was added to solutions of high acidity, it was converted to the hexagonal form. 

. The peroxy-oxygen to neptunium ratio in the two crystalline modifications was 
2*9 for the cubic form and 3-3 for the hexagonal form, which compares to 3*04 and 
3*34 reported for the two forms of plutonium peroxide. < 4) 

The solubility of neptunium peroxide at 23°C varied as a function of the con¬ 
centration of nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide. Solubilities decreased with an inverse 
power dependence of approximately two on the concentration of hydrogen peroxide 
(Fig. 1). The solubility curve as a function of acid concentration divides into three 
parts (Fig. 2). In 0*0W)*5 M nitric acid, the solubilities were erratic but decreased 
with approximately an inverse first power dependence on acid concentration. 
Between 1 *0 and 2*5 M nitric acid the solubility varied comparatively little with acid 
concentration, while atrarid concentrations greater than 3 M the solubility increased 
with an approximate fourth power dependence. 

R. E. Connick and W. H. McVey Amer . Chem. Soc. 71, 1534-42 (1949). 

< 4 > J. A, Leary, Report, LA-1913 (1954). 
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Fig. 2.—Solubility of neptunium peroxide as a function of nitric acid 
concentration. 
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Solubilities were reproducible only at add concentrations greater than 2*5 M. 
In the rang e of 3-5 M add the experimental data can be fitted reasonably well with 
the expression: 


S = 


9-93 


[H + y 

[H2O2P 


where S is the neptunium concentration in mg per litre, and hydrogen ion and 
hydrogen peroxide are expressed in molar concentration. In fact, the fit obtained 
was much better than expected since activity coeffidents were not considered. 

A comparison of experimental and calculated solubilities is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 .—Solubility of neptunium peroxide at 23°C 


HNOj (M) 

H 2 O 2 (M) 

Solubility (mg/1.) 

Experimental 

Calculated 

2*6 

4*6 

30 

21 

3*1 

4-6 

46 

43 

3-6 

4*6 

72 

79 

3-8 

4-6 . 

108 

98 

4-7 

4-6 

218 

229 

5-0 

4-6 

282 

293 

2-5 

1-8 

113 

120 

2-5 

2-8 

54 

49 

2-5 

3-7 

32 

28 

2-5 

4-7 

21 

18 

2-5 

6-5 

11 

9 


The solubility data shown in Fig. 2 in the add range 0-1-2-5 M are minimum 
values. Experimental solubilities in this range were erratic and often were two or 
three times greater than the values shown. The failure to obtain reprodudble results 
may have been due to the presence of mixtures of oxidation states of neptunium, 
mixtures of the crystalline forms of the peroxide precipitate, or to variations in the 
composition of the crystals. 

Acknowledgement —The authors wish to thank W. R. Cornman for the X-ray diffraction 
studies, and R. M. Wallace for helpful advice and suggestions. 
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A STUDY OF TRANSFERENCE AND SOLVATION 
PHENOMENA—VII 

A DETERMINATION OF TRUE TRANSFERENCE NUMBERS AND 1 , 
RELATIVE SOLVATION NUMBERS IN MIXED SOLVENTS 

J. O. Wear and E. S. Amis 

Department of Chemistry, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(Received 6 October 1961; in revised form 12 December 1961) 

This paper is a part of the programme of study of transference and solvation 
phenomena carried out by Amis and co-workers <*-6> in water, water-ethanol and 
ethanol solvents. The present paper is the first attempt at making a semi-theoretical 
use of the accumulated data. 

Since true transference numbers are used in electrochemical calculations, it 
seemed to be important to obtain true transference numbers in mixed solvents. 
A logical approach appeared to be the method used by Washburn* 7 ) for determining 
true transference numbers in aqueous solutions. 

Washburn’s equation is: 


T-t-AN&p- (1) 

n «oI 

where T and t are true and Hittorf transference numbers, respectively, AN^ is the 
moles of solvent transferred per faraday, n, the equivalents of solute in n tol moles of 
solvent. By using the relations: 

ANfa = and = jjj— (2) 

M UO\ Mgol 

where AG*, is the grammes of solvent transferred per faraday, the grammes of 
solvent, and the molecular weight of solvent, the following equation is obtained: 

T-t « AG*,— (3) 

9«a 

whereby the true transference numbers may be obtained from Hittorf transference 
numbers without having a knowledge of the molecular weight of the solvent mixture. 

j“ D. M. Mathews, J. O. Wear and E. S. Amis, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 298 (1960). 

2 W. V. Childs and E. S. Amis, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 16, 114 (1960). 

J O . Wear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amis, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 18,48 (1961). 

J °* Wear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amis, J. Inorg. Chem. 19, 278 (1961). 

“ J °- w ear, C. V. McNully and E. S. Amis, /. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 20,100 (1961). 

‘ J - °- Wear, J. T. Curtis, Jr. and E. S. Amis, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24,93 (1962). 

E - W. Washburn, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 31, 322 (1909). 
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With true transference numbers the following two relations can be written for a 
two component solvent, A+B: 

Af( i0 i)A^(«oi)A^* (4) 

AGj,| = [M(, 0 j) A Af( io i)A+-W(sol)B'^(»ol)B]^ X — C^(»oI)A-^(«ol)A'l*'W(«ol)&lV(«ol)B]r* (5) 

where AGJ^oa and AG*, represent the grammes of solvent A and grammes of total 
solvent, respectively, transferred from the anode to the cathode per faraday: A/ (1U | )a 
and M,*,,) B the molecular weights of solvent components A and B, respectively: 
^Soija and Nfa B the moles of solvent components A and B solvating the cation, 
respectively: iV ( * 0 , )A and the moles of solvent components A and B solvating 
the anion, respectively: and T* and T* the true transference numbers of the anion 
and the cation. 

Equation (4) is the same equation obtained for a pure solvent and can be written 
as: 

A NUa = (6) 

where AWjoijx is the number of moles of solvent A transferred from the anode to the 
cathode per faraday. Equation (6) has an infinite number of solutions: but these can 
be readily reduced with the assumption that and JVJ^a must be integers and 

by placing upper and lower limits on jV ( c so1)A and A^,^. 

If nothing is known of the system as far as the solvation, which is usually the case, 
the lower limit must be assumed to be zero. Now the upper limit will be the maximum 
possible number of molecules of solvent A that could solvate one ion assuming the 
other ion is not solvated by solvent A. The total number of moles of solvent A 
solvating the ions must not exceed the number of moles of solvent component A in 
the solvent. This leads to the relation: 


^(joDA + N^oDa = 


^(»ol)A 


(7) 


where -/V (tol)A is the total moles of solvent A in the solution and n % is the equivalent 
of solute. With these restrictions Equation (7) can be programmed and solved for 
all possible solutions in the integers, provided one has the necessary transference and . 
solvation data. 

Equation (S) can be expanded and Equation (4) substituted into it to obtain the 
following equation: 


AG*,-AGE 


M, 


(sol)B 


— A7 c T c — W* T* 

— ^(soDB 1 ** (aol)B J 


( 8 ) 


Equation (8) has the same form as Equation (7) and can be solved in the same manner. 

In the present paper true transference numbers in water, and water-ethanol are 
calculated for LiCI, NaCl, and KC1. Also relative solvation is calculated for NaCl 
and KC1 in water and LiCI in water-ethanol. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

All data for the NaCl and KG calculations are from the literature* 4 * 5) as well as a 
portion of the LiCI data.< 3 > The LiCI data presented here was obtained as described in a 
previous paper (1). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION. 

True transference numbers were calculated by the use of Equation (3) which 
permitted their calculation in mixed solvents. The results of the calculations for 
LiCl, NaCl, and KC1 are recorded in Tables 1-3. Solvation data to be used: in other 
calculations are also included in these tables. 

I ,! 

Table 1.—Trub transference numbers and moles of water transported from ' 
THE ANODE TO THE CATHODE FOR NaCl 


EtOH 

(%) 

Concentration 
(Moles per 1000 g 

of solution) T e 

AAfoo 

0 

01519 

0-389 


0 

01863 

0-393 

0-66 

0 

0*2195 

0-400 

0*66 

0 

0-3435 

0-380 

i-i 

0 

0-3435 

0-381 

M 

0 

0-4891 

0-382 

1-4 

0 

0-4891 

0-377 

2*0 

12 

0-1826 

0-396 


12 

0-1870 

0-409 


25 

0-1875 

0*445 


25 

0-1875 

0-440 


32 

0-1889 

0-413 


40 

0-1872 

0-407 


40 

0-1872 

0-398 


55 

0-1879 

0-404 


55 

0-1879 

0-372 


63 

0-1914 

0-398 


63 

0-1914 

0-386 


71 

0-1886 

0-417 


71 

0-1886 

0-418 



The values for NaCl and KC1 in water agree reasonably well with the work of 
Washburn and Millard. <8> 

The data for the transference number and grammes of ethanol transferred from 
anode to cathode per faraday at various weights per cent ethanol for LiCl are 
recorded in Table 4. With this data and interpolated values of grammes of solvent 
transferred from the anode to the cathode per faraday from previous work,*** 
Equations (4) and (8) can be applied. These calculations were made on an I.B.M. 
650 computor. jV 

From error analysis a per cent of error of ±25 per cent was place$|j||pi data. 

In Table 5 are tabulated the maxima and minima values for moles ot water or 
ethanol per anion and cation in the various ethanol mixtures. The trends indicated 
in this table are in agreement with each other and what is expected, except for the 
maximum number of moles of water around the anion. Either the value at 80wt. 
per cent ethanol is too low or the value at 90 wt. per cent ethanol is too high. 

By looking at Table 5 it can be seen that the maxima and minima number of 
moles of water on the cation and anion decrease or remain about the same with 

(8) E. W. Washburn and E. B. Millard, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 37,694 (1915). 
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decrease in per cent water in the solvent. The maxima and minima number of moles 
of ethanol on the cation and anion increase or remain about the same with inra tn iii n£ 
weight per cent ethanol. 

Table 2.—True transference numbers and moles of water transported from 

THE ANODE TO THE CATHODE FOR KC1 


EtOH 

(%) 

Concentration 
(Moles per 1000 g 

of solution) T c 


0 

0*1004 

0-485 

—2-4 

0 

01559 

0-478 

—0-67 

0 

0*1559 

0*494 

—11 

0 

01786 

0-495 

0-22 

0 

01786 

0-487 

0-03 

0 

0*3624 

0*491 

1-4 

0 

0-4870 

0-465 

1-3 

0 

0*4870 

0-465 

0-96 

10*9 

0-1432 

0-501 


10*9 

0-1519 

0*516 


10*9 

0-1522 

0-499 


24-8 

0-1456 

0*494 


24*8 

0-1529 

0-507 


44*1 

0-1522 

0-508 


44*1 

0-1547 

0-519 


53*6 

0-1589 

0-462 


53*6 

0-1589 

0-453 


53*6 

0-1538 

0-479 


74*3 

0-1564 

0-490 


74*3 

0-1564 

0-501 



Table 3.—True transference numbers for LiCl 


Concentration 


EtOH 

(Moles per 100 g 


(%) 

of solution) 

T e 

26-8 

0-3282 

0-320 

26-8 

0-4771 

0-319 

26-8 

0-4771 

0-316 

55-0 

0-3723 

0-342 

55-0 

0-4271 

0-288 

55-0 

0-4271 

0-307 

68-9 

0-3524 

0-349 

68-9 

0-3811 

0-333 

79-5 

0-3801 

0-318 

79-5 

0-3801 

0-317 

84-5 

0-3645 

0-345 

84-5 

0-3645 

0-333 

84-5 

0-4320 

0-302 

84-5 

0-4320 

0-296 

94-0 

0-2476 

0-349 

94-0 

0-3651 

0-352 
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Table 4.—-Transference and solvation data on UCIin etSanol-water solvents* 



1-44626 

1-54548 

1-33518 

If 

1-50605 

1-61162 

1-39199 

<£ 

0-978688 

0-975162 

0-977538 

df 

0-977604 

0-985370 

r 0-978155 

w : 

19-1136 

19-0909 

13-7056 

w* 

25-3743 

12-5290 

14-4959 

w \ 

95-5335 

111-2830 

99-7882 

Wf 

119-4109 

135-0483 

109-2932 

nl 

11-08590 

13-83623 

12-34429 


14-67583 

7-38109 

11-98948 

n 

58-0000 

79-92813 

89-8765 


57-8373 

79-55942 

90-3958 

AT»xl 0* 

3-411 

3-645 

3-146 

AT® X 10* 

3-552 

3-801 

3-283 

w 

182-9750 

174-4057 

169-7400 

K 

180-3287 

171-7003 

167-4737 

FxW 

8-146 

8-954 

7-467 

t 

0-322 

0-309 

0-315 

t 

0-678 

0-691 

0-685 

A^EtOH 

-62-0 

-89-0 

129-0 


i 


* Symbols are as previously used (1). 

Table 5 . —Maximum and minimum values for moles of water and ethanol solvation 

OF CATIONS AND ANIONS of LiCl IN VARIOUS WEIGHTS PER CENT OF ETHANOL 


Weight per cent 
ethanol 

58 

80 

90 

UO Moles per 
1000 g of 
solution 

0-3552 

0-3801 

0-3283 

^H.O («•*) 

50 

28 

8 

Nh.o (™«) 

18 

4 


n h.o (™ n ) 

11 

15 


A'h.o (®“) 

0 

0 

5 

^EtOH (“ax) 

22 

29 

43 

N moH (“>“) 

13 

17 

17 

Nbxoh (®“) 

0 

0 

7 

h^BtOH (®in) 

2 

3 

0 


In order to eliminate some of the possible calculations it has been assumed that 
solvation, especially in water, occurs in multiples of four. This is reasonable since 
the primary solvation of the lithium ion is four molecules in both water®* and 

(9) 0. Ya. Samoilov, Izvest. Akad. Nauk. S.S.S.R. Otdel Khim . Nauk. 398 (1952). 
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«thanol< 10 > and the primary solvation of the chloride ionUi> jg eight molecules of 
water. The hydrogen ion combines with four waters to form the pyramidal H 9 0 4 + 
complex stable up to 100°C.< 12 > Also it has been found that much hydration is a 
geometric build up on tetrahedrons. < 1 The most common geometric build up 
appears to be a dodecahedron, which is five tetrahedrons. This appears on a sound 
basis since the structure of water is tetrahedral and secondary solvation is probably 
greatly influenced by water structure as well as electrostatics. On the assumption 
that solvation is in multiples of four Table 6 is made up, applying Equations (4) and 
(8) to pertinent transference and solvation data. 

Table 6 shows the same trends as are shown in Table 5; therefore, no further 
discussion is needed. 

In order to qualitatively study the hydration of the ions of sodium and potassuim 
chlorides, the following equations were solved on the I.B.M. 650 computer: 

—0-80±0*l - [0-389 ]Ah, o —[ 0-61 l]ATfi |0 (9) 

Table 6.—Solutions to the following equations considering solvation in 

MULTIPLES OF FOUR AT 58 WEIGHT PER CENT ETHANOL FOR LiCl 


(1) 4-78 ± 1 -20 = WA.oIO-331] -AG |O [0-669] 

(2) -1 -35 ±0-34 = tf£ t o H [0331] -N| lO „t0-669] 


^H,0 

^HaO 

X 

o 

5 ? 

^EtOH 

48 

16 

20 

12 

44 

16 

12 

8 

40 

12 

4 

4 

36 

12 • 



32 

8 



28 

8 



24 

4 



20 

4 



16 

0 



12 

0 




Solutions to the following equations considering solvation in multiples of 


four at 80 weight per cent ethanol for LiCl 
(1) 6-28 ±1-57 = Aft.ofO-318] -Aft jO [0-682] 

(2) -1*93 ±0-48 = A| tOH [0-318]-N* tOH (0-682] 

^H,0 N H ,0 ^EtOH 

^EtOH 

24 4 28 

16 

24 0 20 

12 

20 0 12 

8 

4 

4 


(10 > Q. Osaka, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 12, 177 (1937). 

(11) K. P. Mishchenko.' Zh. Fix. Khitn. 26,1736 (1950). 

(12) M. Eigen and L. De Maeyer, Hydrogen Bond Structure, Proton Hydration, and Proton 
Transfer in Aqueous Solution in The Structure of Electrolytic Solutions (Edited by 
W. J. Hamer), Chap. 5. J. Wiley, New York (1959). 

(13) Chem , Engng. News. 39, No. 7,40 (1961X. 
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' t '* 

S OLU TIONS TO tub following equations considering solvation in multiples of 

FOUR AT 90 WEIGHT PER CENT ETHANOL FOR LiQ 


(1) -4-00 ±100 - ^ (O t0-334]-N5 <o I0-666] 
(2) 2-80 ±0-70 - ^,010 334]-Afc |() [ 0 -666] 


^8,0 

^H.O 

^ItOH 

A EtOH 

4 

8 

40 

16 



32 

12 



24 

8 



16 

4 



8 

0 


0-66±0-l = [0-393M iO -[0-607]A^, o - (10) 

1 1 ±0-2 = [0-380]Nh, o —[0 , 620]A^h iO (11) 

1 -7±0-2 = [0-380]A?h, o —[0’620]A^h, o (12) 

—2*4±0*3 = [0-485]WS iO -[0-515]A'fi ( o (13) 

—0-9±0-2 - [0*488]2Vfi. o —[0-512]iVfi, 0 (14) 

1 -4±0-2 = [0-491)Afi, o -[0-509]lVft iO (15) 

H ±0-2 = [0-465]A^, o -{0-535]^ lO (16) 


Equations (9) through (12) are for NaCl and the data for them are recorded in Table 1. 
In Table 2 are recorded the data for Equations (13) through (16) which are for KC1. 


Table 7.—Maximum and minimum values for moles of water hydrating cations 
and anions of NaCl and KC1 


NaCl moles per 
1000 g of 
solution 

01519 

01863 

0-3435 

0-4891 

N H t O ( maX > 

224 

181 

102 

73 

A/£ l0 (max) 

144 

116 

61 

42 

N k t o (mi* 1 ) 

1 

3 

3 

4 

£ 

o 

! 

2 

1 

0 

0 

■f V* 

KQ moles per 
1000 g of 
solution 

01004 

01559 

0-3624 

0-4870 

AB.oCn**) 

283 

188 

74 

62 

W&.oC®") 

271 

181 

69 

52 

AS.o(»in) 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Nfr t0 (min) 

S 

2 

0 

0 
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In Table 8 is tabulated the maxima and minima number of moles of water that 
could hydrate the cations and anions of KCI and NaCl at various salt concentrations. 
By comparing similar salt concentrations it can be seen that the sodium ion has a 
larger maximum than the potassium ion. It is also seen that the maxima for the 
potassium ion and chloride ion are about the same in KCI solutions, especially below 
0-2 moles per 1000 g of solution Looking at minima it can be seen that in the more 
dilute solutions the chloride ion can be more solvated than either the potassium or 
sodium ion. 

Using the same assumption of multiples of four as used in connection with 
Table 6, Tables 8 and 9 are justified. In Table 8 it is seen that the sodium ion always 
has more hydration than the chloride ion, which is what would be expected.*''*! 
There is also the indication that hydration is much greater in dilute solutions, which 
is also expected." 5 ' Also from Table 8 it can be seen that the hydration of the 
chloride ion might decrease faster than that of the sodium ion. 


Table 8.— Solutions to equations (7M10) considering hydration in multiples 

of four for NaCl 


Equation 

7 


8 


9 


10 


Cone, moles 
per 1000 g 
of solution 

0*1519 

0 1863 

0-3435 

0*4891 


n h,o 

n h,o 

^HgO 

*A,o 

^HiO 

"A.o 


n h,o 


224 

144 

156 

100 

88 

52 

44 

24 


180 

116 

144 

92 

68 

40 

24 

12 


136 

88 

88 

56 

36 

20 

4 

0 


92 

60 

76 

48 

16 

8 




48 

32 

20 

12 








8 

4 






From looking at Table 9 one can see that most probably the potassium and 
chloride ions have the same amount of hydration in solutions below 0-2 mole per 
1000 g of solution. This agrees well with other work.* 11 ' At higher concentrations 
the potassium ion is more hydrated than the chloride ion which would be expected 
since t c decreases at 0-4870 mole per 1000 g of solution.* 4 ' 

The results obtained from Equations (3), (7) and (8) are significant and could 
be treated quantitatively if the data were more accurate. Two ways to make the data 
more accurate would be to use an ultraviolet lamp on the polarimetry, which can 
increase specific rotation, especially for colourless compounds,* 16 ' and determine 
solvent composition, with an interferometer. 

* 14 > S. Glasstone, Textbook of Physical Chemistry, p. 921. Van Nostrand, New York (1948). 
«*' H. Ulich, A. Physik. Chem. A168,141 (1934). 

(is) C. Djbrash, Optical Rotatory Dispersion. McGraw-Hill, New York (1960). 
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Tasu 9.— Solutions to aquations (11M14) conhdhrino hydration in muluruh 

OF FOUR FOR KQ 


Equation 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Cone, nudes 





per 1000 g 



i 


of solution 

01004 

01559 

0-3624 

0*4870 ' 


-^H|0 

-^H,0 

^H t O 

^H.O 

^HiO 


^H,0 


280 

268 

128 

124 

44 

40 

48 

40 

276 

264 

124 

120 

40 

36 

44 

36 

224 

216 

120 

116 

36 

32 

16 

12 

220 

212 

116 

112 

32 

28 

12 

8 

216 

208 

44 

44 

28 

24 



212 

204 

40 

40 





208 

200 

36 

36 





156 

152 

32 

32 






152 148 

148 144 

144 140 

140 136 

88 88 

84 84 

80 80 

76 76 

72 72 

20 24 

16 20 

12 16 

8 12 

4 8 
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the NATURE of Z1RCONYL CHLORIDE IN STRONG 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID: LIGHT SCATTERING! „ 
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{Received 25 September 1961; in revised form 15 December 1961) 

Abstract— The degree of aggregation of zireonyl km in strong hydrochloric acid solutions 
is from light scattering data. The principle species in 2-800 M HC3 is a trimer 

with a charge of plus three. In 0-750 M HQ the predominant species is apparently a hexamer 
with a charge between plus five and plus six. 

Other papers* 1 - 2 > have reviewed the early literature concerning the hydrolysis and 
polymerization of zirconium(IV) in aqueous solution. More recently low angle X-ray 
studies on two molal zireonyl and hafnyl chlorides and bromides were carried out 
by Muha and Vaughn.* 3 * The assumption of the existence of a complex [M 4 (OH)g 
(H 2 0)i«]Xg and construction of a model along the lines of the structure developed for 
the crystal* 41 gave good agreement between the found and calculated intensities for 
the hafnyl halides. For the zireonyl halide solutions, however, the agreement was not 
so good. They suggest that more highly polymerized species might be present in the 
latter solutions. 

Ultra-centrifugation of 0-023-0-052 M zireonyl chloride in solutions 1 M in 
HC1 and 1 M in NaCl led Johnson and Kraus* 2 - S) to the conclusion that only one 
principle species, either a trimer or tetramer with a charge per zirconium atom of 
less than one, is present. At higher and lower acidities, 3 M HC1 and 0-1 M HC1, 
apparent degrees of polymerization of 2-2-6 and 4-5-4 respectively were indicated. 

In many respects the application of light scattering to the study of such systems 
parallels that of the ultracentrifuge. Recently we outlined a method* 6 * for applying 
the techniques of light scattering to the investigation of the polymerization in inorganic 
electrolytes. The equation relating the degree of polymerization of the zireonyl cation 
solute to the excess turbidity (the turbidity of the solution less that due to the solvent 
and the supporting electrolyte) is: 



H'WM’ Z' 2 M' 
t* 2(M 3 +M s ) 


H" 


32000 «V 
3 NX* 


(D 


t From a thesis submitted by R. L. Anostadt to the Graduate School of the University 
of North Carolina in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree, 1961. 

(,) R. E. Connick and W. H. Reas, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,1171 (1951). 

21 J S. Johnson and K. A. Kraus, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,3937 (1956). 

3) G. M. Muha and P. A. Vaughn, /. Chem. Phys. 33,194 (1960). 

4) P. A. Vaughn and A. Clearfield, Acta Cryst. 9, 555 (1956). 

5 [ K. A. Kraus and J. S. Johnson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,5769 (1953). 

’ R - S. Tobias and S. Y. Tyree, Jr. J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,6385 (1959). 
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N z ' = degree of polymerization 
<f> = volume fraction of solvent 
t* = excess turbidity 
n — refractive index of solution 
N — Avogadro’s number 
A = 435-8 mu 

Mi = molar concentration of HC1 
Ms — molar concentration of NaCl 
M‘ — molar concentration of zirconium 
Z' = charge/zirconium atom 

\p' — differential refractive index of polymer/zirconium atom. 

It is necessary to coirect \fi' for ionization since we are interested in characterizing 
only the polymeric component. It is assumed that for the polymeric component 
can be approximated by 
where 


V = /JM_ . z . m 3 (J*\_ 

¥ \dMj 2(M3+M s )\5Mj/ 




2(M 3 +M s )\dM 


dn_\ 

'mJ 


where are t * ie measure< * differential refractive indices 


of zirconyl chloride, hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride respectively. 

The present study was conducted in rather high concentrations of HC1 to suppress 
any further hydrolysis of the zirconyl ion or to swamp out any increase in the acid 
concentration due to such hydrolysis. In addition, we sought to duplicate the condi¬ 
tions of the most recent previous investigations, < 2 > 3) so that a meaningful comparison 
could be made between previously reported results and those obtained from the light 
scattering data. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Zr0Cl2-8H20 obtained from the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Division of the 
National Lead Company was purified by several recry stall izations from aqueous HCI. 
A stock solution of this material was prepared and was analysed for zirconium with EDTA 
utilizing a back titration with iron(III). (7) Chloride was determined potentiometrically. 
The concentration of free acid present as HQ was taken as the difference between the 
molar chloride concentration and twice the molar zirconium concentration. 

Two series of solutions were prepared for study. In series (a) the total acid concentra¬ 
tion was held at [H + ] = 2-800 M, and the total chloride concentration [Q“] = 3-000 M, 
the difference between total chloride and that from both HQ and ZrOCh being made up 
by NaQ. The zirconium concentration varied from 0- 0222 4 M to 0-1001 M. In series 
(b) [H+] - 0-750 M, [Q-] *= 1-000 M, and IZr(IV)] varied from 0-01112 M to 01112 M. 

Refractive index increments were determined at 4358 A with a Brice-Phoenix differential 
refractometer calibrated with sucrose solutions. <»> 

(1> O. Schwarzenbach, Complexometric Titrations, p.74 Interscience, New York. (1957) 

•# C. A. Brown and F. W. Zerban, Physical and Chemical Methods of Sugar Analysis 
(3rd Ed.), p. 1206. J. Wiley, New York (1941). 
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Measurements of the turbidity were nude with unpolarized 4358 A. light using a 
modified Brice photometer/*’ The photometer and cells were calibrated using reagent 
grade benzene dried over CaCli as the secondary standard. The value selected fdr the 
absolute turbidity of benzene is that of Kushnbr< 10 ’ and of Stamm and Button/^’ The 
calibration was ducked by determining the molecular weight of raffinose. Value: found: 
500 ±10; Calc, value: 504. 

RESULTS / 11 , 

The differential refractive indices determined in this investigation are given 
below. The differential refractive index of NaCl was determined in both 2*800 M HQ 
and in 0*750 M HQ. Actually An/M increments were measured and found to be 
constant over the concentration ranges covered. An/M values are assumed to be 
equal to the corresponding partial values. 

~ (^>) “ 8 49 * I0 ~” 1 " ol “ ‘ 

Series (a) 

[—-] = 4*07 x 10 -2 1. moles -1 

{dMz,/ 

Series (b) 

•zrr I — 10*05 x 10 -3 1. moles -1 
dMj 

. I «=■ 4*04 x 10 -2 1. moles -1 

\8Mj 

The excess turbidities, x*, for the zirconyl chloride solutions are given in Table 1. 
The values tabulated are the resulr of drawing a smooth curve through experimental 
points (each of which is the average of several measurements) and reading smoothed 
values from the curve. 



Table 1.—Excess turbidities, t* 


Molar cone. 

Zr 

t* x 10 s (cm -1 ) 

Series (a) 

Series (b) 

0*01112 


2-31 

0*02224 

2*23 

4*55 

0*03333 

3*34 

666 

0*04447 

4*51 

8*65 

0*05561 

5*63 

10*50 

0*06671 

6*61 

12*35 

0*07785 

7*66 

13*83 

0*1001 

9*56 

16*52 

0*1112 


17*8 


w k. W. Graham, III. Dissertation, University of North Carolina (1954). 
| ,0) L- M. Kushner, J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 44, 155 (1954). 

R- F. Stamm and P. A. Button, /. Chem. Phys. 23,2456 (1955). 
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m 

The volume fractions, for the two series of solutions was taken to be approxi¬ 
mately that in solutions 3-000 M and 1-000 M in HC1. The Handbook of Chemistry 
and Physics, lists the density of a solution 3-000 M in HC1 as 1*05 g/ml and that of 
a solution 1-000 M in HC1 as somewhat less than 1-02 g/ml. Assuming the partial 
molar volume of water in these solutions to be 18 -0 ml/mole this value would correspond 
to ^ = 0-93 and <f> — 0-97 for series (a) and series (b) respectively. 

The procedure followed in applying Equation (1) is to consider the charge z' to 
be a parameter. A plot of \/N z ' vs. M' is made for the various values assumed for 
Z'. The value of Z' for which 1 JN' is independent of M' will be the correct value 
for the charge and the corresponding value of 1/AT Z ' will yield the proper degree of 
polymerization. Figs. 1 and 2 are such plots for series (a) and series (b) respectively. 
In 2-800 M HC1 a value of Z' — 1 -0 gives values of 1 jN z ' which appear to vary 
around l/N z ' = 0-33 independently of M'. The indication is then that the pre¬ 
dominant species in these solutions is a trimer with a total charge of plus three. In 
series (b) a value of Z' = 0-8 comes closest to determining a line of slope equal to 
zero for small values of M' and l/N z ' = 0-17. 
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DISCUSSION 

In evaluating the data two sources of error are important. First than is the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate light scattering data on such low molecular Weight 
sp ecies We estimate that the uncertainty in the turbidity of die solutions is less than 
5 per cent The uncertainty is held so low by eliminating bad random errors through 

plots of T* VS. M'. ( 

The second possible source of error is introduced through the use of benzene'as 
a secondary standard in calibrating the light scattering photometer. The various 
values for the absolute turbidity of benzene have been discussed thoroughly by 
Carpenter and Kjugbaum.< 12 > Using the highest value our values for 1 /N become 
0-31 and 0*16 for the (a) and (b) series respectively. 

Different values for the refractive index increments for both ZrOQ 2 and NaCl 
were found for series (a) and series (b). In the case of ZrOG 2 the difference is within 
experimental error. It is not thought that the values for the differential refractive 
indices of NaCl in 0*750 M HC1 and 2*800 M HQ differ by the amount reported. 
However, the error involved changes the value of iff' in Equation (1) by no more 
than 1 per cent. 

In developing this treatment the assumption was made that the fluctuations in 
activity coefficients due to changes in ionic strength can be reduced by keeping the 
gegenion concentration constant and at a rather high level, ~ 3 M. This curvature 
of the lines in Fig. 2 is taken as an indication of the breaking down of this assumption 
for the higher zirconium concentrations when the gegenion concentration is held at 
a somewhat lower level. The lower the gegenion concentration: however, the more 
sensitive is the slope of the lines of the 1 /N z ' vs. M' plots to the value assumed for 
Z', and the more easily can the proper value of the charge be determined. 

The results of this investigation as to the degree of polymerization in acidic 
solutions of zirconyl chloride tend to reaffirm the conclusions of the more recent 
investigations in this area. <2 > 3 * s > 14> In highly acidic solutions the number of zirconium 
atoms per aggregate is small. Compare the approximate degree of polymerization of 
three found in this work in solutions 2*8 M in HC1 and that of 2-2*6 in 3 M HQ 
reported by Kraus and Johnson. (3 > As the acid concentration is lowered; however, 
there is a small, but very real, increase in polymerization. The value of six zirconium 
atoms per aggregate in solutions 0*75 M in HC1 found in this work is somewhat higher 
than the trimers or tetramers reported by Johnson and Kraus for solutions 1 *0 M in 
HC1 or even the 4-5*4 zirconium atoms per aggregate reported by these same investi¬ 
gators for solutions 0*1 M in HC1. 

The charge per zirconium atom in the systems studied here appears in both cases 
to be either about or somewhat less than one. This also agrees well with the conclusions 
reached by Johnson and Kraus. 

Acknowledgement —The work reported herein was supported in part by a grant from the 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Division of the National Lead Company. 

,,2 > D. K. Carpbnter and W. R. Kriqbaum, J. Chem. Phys. 24,1041 (1956). 

’ R. S. Tobias, /. Chem. Educ. 35, 592 (1958). 

1 A * J - ZreuiN an d r. E> connick, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 5785 (1956). 
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METAL-DINITROGEN TETROXIDE REACTIONS IN 
ACETONITRILE AND DIMETHYLSULPHOXIDE 

D. K. Straub, H. H. Sisler and G. E. Ryschkewitsch 
Department of Chemistry, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

(Received 24 November 1961) 

Abstract— Magnesium and bismuth react with dinitrogen tetroxide in acetonitrile solution 
to give acetonitrile adducts of magnesium and bismuth nitrates. With excess dinitrogen 
tetroxide, bismuth reacts to form a bismuth nitrate adduct which can be decomposed to 
give anhydrous bismuth nitrate. Many metals which do not react with dinitrogen tetroxide 
in acetonitrile do react in dimethylsulphoxide, probably as a consequence of the greater 
co-ordinating ability of dimethylsulphoxide toward both dinitrogen tetroxide and the 
metal cation formed in the reaction. Antimony gives a white, deliquescent substance having 
the composition expressed by the formula SbCXNt^MCHWzSO, bismuth, a colourless 
crystalline substance with a composition expressed by the formula Bi(N 03>3 - 3 (CH 3 )zSO, 
Molybdenum is oxidized to the +6 oxidation state, and a yellow crystalline compound of 
unknown structure having the unusual stoicheiometry 4 Mo 03 - 5 (CH 3 ) 2 SO is formed. Lead 
reacts readily to give lead nitrate. Aluminium, titanium, iron, nickel, chromium, tin, arsenic, 
silicon and selenium show little or no tendency to react with dinitrogen tetroxide in 
dimethylsulphoxide. 

In their work on the reaction of metals with dinitrogen tetroxide in various solvents, 
Addison and co-workers (1 > 2> have found that the rate of reaction depends upon 
(1) the ionizing power of the solvent, (2) the donor properties of the solvent 
toward dinitrogen tetroxide, and (3) the co-ordinating ability of the solvent 
toward the metal ion formed in the reaction. 

A solvent with a high dielectric constant and strong donor properties favours the 
ionic dissociation of the tetroxide: N 2 O 4 ^ NO + -f NO j :< 3) and one with good 
co-ordinating ability solvates the metal cation (formed by oxidation of the metal by 
NO* or N2O4) adsorbed on the surface of the metal. This decreases the electrostatic 
attraction between the cation and the metal, and helps to remove the cation from the 
surface of the metal. In a comparison of the rates of reaction of copper metal with 
dinitrogen tetroxide in nitromethane and acetonitrile, Addison et a/.<*> found the 
rate to be greater in acetonitrile. Although these solvents have high and almost 
equal dielectric constants (approximately 37), acetonitrile solvates the Cu(II) formed, 
whereas nitromethane does not. 

It was of interest to us to investigate the reactions of dinitrogen tetroxide in 
acetonitrile with a number of metals whose ions might be expected to be solvated by 
acetonitrile. It was also of interest to investigate reactions in ethylene carbonate, 
a solvent of very high dielectric constant (89-6), W) probably with poor donor properties 
toward dinitrogen tetroxide, and poor co-ordinating ability to the metal ion, and 

<l) C. C. Addison, J. C. Sheldon and N. Hodoe, J, Chem. Soc. 3900 (19S6). 

“ c - c - Addison and J. C. Sheldon, J. Chem. Soc. 1937 (1957). 

” J - D - S. Gouldbn and D. J. Millbn, J. Chem. Soc. 2620 (1950). 

’ R. F. Kempa and W. H. Lee, J. Chem. Soc. 100 (1961). 
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dimethylsulphoxide, a solvent of high dielectric constant (46),W with exoeUeat donor 
properties toward dinitrogen tetroxide,< 6 > and with excellent co-ordinating ability 
toward metal ions. It was expected that metals would be most reactive with dinitrogen 
tetroxide in dimethylsulphoxide. Of the metals tested, vanadium, cobalt, copper, 
molybdenum, cadmium, antimony, silver, bismuth, mercury and lead reacted with 
the dinitrogen tetroxide solutions in dimethylsulphoxide, whereas aluminium, 
titanium, iron, chromium, nickel, tin, arsenic, silicon and selenium showed little or 
no tendency to react. Some of the metals which reacted in dimethylsulphoxide 
(e.g. antimony, molybdenum, and lead) did not react in ethylene carbonate, despite 
its high dielectric constant, and further work with this solvent was discontinued. 
This supports the belief that the co-ordinating ability of the solvent toward the metal 
ions formed is an important consideration. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

The dimethylsulphoxide and ethylene carbonate were commercially obtained and were 
at least 99 per cent pure. All other solvents were reagent grade. The dinitrogen tetroxide 
was dried by passing it through a 30 cm tube packed with phosphoras(V) oxide and sand 
before use. The metals were reagent grade and in powder form. Care was taken throughout 
to avoid contamination by moisture. 

The infra-red spectra were obtained on a Perkin-Elmcr Infracord from mulls prepared 
in both Nujol and hexachlorobutadiene. The X-ray diffraction powder patterns were 
obtained with a diffractometer using Ni-fUtered Cu-Aoc radiation. 

Reactions in acetonitrile 

(a) Magnesium. A mixture of excess dinitrogen tetroxide, 0*5 g magnesium, and about 
15 ml acetonitrile was allowed to react at room temperature until complete solution of the 
metal had taken place. The colourless gum obtained after removal of nitrogen oxides and 
most of the acetonitrile under reduced pressure was treated with methylene chloride, stirred 
until the mass was completely broken up, and the methylene chloride removed under 
reduced pressure. A repetition of this treatment gave a white, deliquescent powder. The 
infra-red spectrum of this compound indicated an acetonitrile adduct of magnesium nitrate. 
The acetonitrile was not removed by heating to 52° C and 1 *0 mm for 20 hr. The material 
still contained some acetonitrile after 20 hr at 100° C and 0*5 mm, but some decomposition 
had taken place. Anhydrous magnesium nitrate is, therefore, not conveniently prepared 
in this way. 

(b) Bismuth . A mixture of dinitrogen tetroxide, about 13 g bismuth (a stoicheiofnetric 
excess), and 20 ml acetonitrile was allowed to react at room temperature. After completion 
of the reaction, the viscous, deep green liquid was centrifuged to remove unreacted metal, 
then evaporated under reduced pressure. A frothy, white mass was formed. This was 
treated with methylene chloride and stirred until it was transformed into a heavy white 
powder. Most of the methylene chloride was removed by decantation. The deliquescent 
powder was dried in vacuo several hours at room temperature. 

(Found: C, 5*12; H, 0*96; N, 11*25. Calc. for BifNO^ CHjCN: C f 5*51; H, 0*69; 
N, 12*85%.) 

Five grammes of bismuth in 15 ml acetonitrile was treated with a large excess of 
dinitrogen tetroxide. The reaction was allowed to proceed for 48 hr with occasional stirring. 
After about 24 hr fine, needle-like crystals had formed in the solution. The liquid was 
decanted, and the large amount of precipitate dried in vacuo for 2 hr at room temperature. 
A deep yellow, highly "deliquescent, crystalline mass was obtained. (Found: C, 1 '34: 
H,0*88; N, 11 *24. C^.forBi(NO3)3*0*25N 2 O4-0*25CHsCNtC, 1 * 40 ;H, 0 * 18 ;N, 12*15/ 0 .) 

H. L. Schafer and W. Schaffernicht, Angew. Chem. 72,618 (1960). 

W C C. Addison and J. C. Sheldon, /. Chem* Soc. 2705 (1956). 
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The owapound, when kept at 100 s C end 0*5 nun for 40 hr gave white, anhydrous 
nitrate. (Found: Bi, 52*40; N, 10*35. Calc, for Bi(NO»),: Bi, 52*91; N, 10*63%.) 
Principle lines in the Xcray powder pattern of this substance occurred at 3*40, 3*10, 2*85, 
2*70, 2*55, 2*37, 2*19, 2*11, 1*78 and 1*69. The infra-red spectrum showed peaks at 2290, 
1275,1025 (shoulder), 990, 795 (shoulder) and 735 cm -1 . 

Reactions in dimethylsulphoxide i t: , 

(a) Antimony, A mixture of excess dinitrogen tetroxide, 5 g antimony and 15 ml of 
dimethyisulphoxide was allowed to react at room temperature. After the reaction had 
gone to completion, the remaining nitrogen oxides were removed under reduced pressure, 
and a little dimethylsulphoxide was added to dissolve the residue. A small amount of an 
insoluble impurity was removed by centrifugation. Addition of a 4:1 mixture of methylene 
chloride and carbon tetrachloride precipitated a white solid. This was collected, washed 
with methylene chloride, and dried in vacuo for 1 hr at room temperature. The substance 
is highly deliquescent. (Found: C, 6*62; H, 2*33; N, 4*83; Sb, 43*6. Calc, for SbONOs* 
(CH 3 ) 2 SO : C, 8*63; H, 2*16; N, 5*04; Sb, 43*8%.) The infra-red spectrum showed peaks 
at 1370, ca. 1050 (shoulder), ca. 1010 (broad), ca. 930 (broad), 835 and 720 cm -1 . 

(b) Bismuth. Five grammes of bismuth in 10 ml of dimethylsulphoxide was treated 
with dinitrogen tetroxide at room temperature for about 24 hr. The bismuth was in excess. 
After removal of unreacted metal, about 10 ml of acetonitrile was added to the dear, almost 
colourless syrup; then a 4:1 mixture of methylene chloride and carbon tetrachloride was 
added. Upon standing, large colourless crystals were deposited from the solution. These 
were removed, washed with a very little acetonitrile (in which the crystals are quite soluble), 
then dried in vacuo at room temperature for 1 hr. (Found: C, 11*57; H, 2*77; N, 6*85. 
Calc, for Bi(NOj)3*3(CHj)2SO: C, 11*45; H, 2*86; N, 6*68%.) 

(c) Molybdenum. Five grammes of molybdenum was treated with excess dinitrogen 
tetroxide in about 15 ml of dimethylsulphoxide at room temperature until it had completely 
dissolved. The nitrogen oxides were removed under reduced pressure. The semi-solid 
residue was collected, washed with dimethylsulphoxide, then dissolved in a large quantity 
of hot acetonitrile. The acetonitrile solution was filtered and evaporated to a small volume 
under reduced pressure. Small, transparent yellow, irregularly formed crystals appeared. 
These were collected and dried in vacuo for 30 min at room temperature. (Found: C, 12*44; 
H, 2*82; Mo, 40*0. Calc, for 4MoOj*5(CHj) 2 SO: C, 12*44; H, 3-15; Mo, 39*8%.) The 
molybdenum was determined gravimetrically as lead molybdate., All of the molybdenum is 
present in the +6 oxidation state. It melts to a frothy liquid at 163-165° C; at 204° C the 
yellow-orange liquid becomes deep green (reduction of Mo(VI) by dimethylsulphoxide) and 
at about 220° C it chan. 

The infra-red spectrum of this compound had a peak at 1035 era -1 and a shoulder at 
about 1000 cm -1 in the S-O stretching region. 

(d) Lead. An excess of lead, about 1 g, was allowed to react with dinitrogen tetroxide 
in 20 ml dimethylsulphoxide at room temperature for 24 hr. The excess of unreacted metal 
was removed, and methylene chloride was added to the solution. The oil which initially 
precipitated quickly solidified, giving white crystals. These were washed with methylene 
chloride and dried in vacuo at room temperature for 2 hr. 

The infra-red spectrum of a hexachlorobutadiene mull of this compound showed no 
CH peaks. The X-ray powder pattern of the solid indicated that it was pure lead(II) nitrate. 

Other reactions in dimethylsulphoxide 

The reactivities of a number of additional metals toward dinitrogen tetroxide in 
dimethylsulphoxide were investigated by allowing about 0*1 g samples of the powdered 
y , t0 react with 3 ml portions of a dimethylsulphoxide solution of dinitrogen tetroxide 
or 24 hr at room temperature. Reaction took place with vanadium, cobalt, copper, cadmium, 
suver and mercury. Aluminium, titanium, chromium, iron, nickel, tin, arsenic, silicon and 
selenium did not rea ct . 
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Reactions in ethylene carbonate 

A mixture of about 0*1 g powdered antimony and 3 ml of a- solution of dinitrogen 
tet roxi de in ethylene carbonate was allowed to stand for 24 hr. At the end of this time, no 
reaction had taken place. Similarly, it was found that molybdenum and lead do not react 
with dinitrogen tetroxide in this solvent. 

DISCUSSION 

Reaction between magnesium and dinitrogen tetroxide in acetonitrile takes 
readily. The product is an acetonitrile adduct of magnesium nitrate. It is very 
difficult to remove the acetonitrile and attempts to obtain anhydrous magnesium 
nitrate from the adduct were unsuccessful. 

Bismuth exhibits very interesting behaviour toward dinitrogen tetroxide in 
acetonitrile. The products of the reaction depends upon which reactant is in excess. 
With excess bismuth, an acetonitrile adduct of bismuth(IIl) nitrate is formed, 
Bi(N 03>3 -CI^CN. However, when the dinitrogen tetroxide is in excess, a deliquescent, 
yellow crystalline product which is an adduct of bismuth(III) nitrate with dinitrogen 
tetroxide and acetonitrile is obtained. The dinitrogen tetroxide does not appear to 
be attached very strongly to the bismuth nitrate, since, upon solution in acetonitrile 
(in which the compound is very soluble), an appreciable vapour-pressure of N 2 O 4 
or NO 2 is produced above the solution. 

When the above adduct is kept at 100° C in vacuo for 40 hr, white, anhydrous 
bismuth(III) nitrate is obtained. The nitrate and bismuth appear to be covalently 
bonded rather than existing as ions, since the infra-red spectrum has peaks at about 
2290 (a combination band), 1275 (Kj of —ONO 2 ), 1025 (shoulder), 990 (both due to 
V 2 of —ON0 2 , which is usually split), 795 (kg of —ONO 2 ), 755 and 735 cm -1 
(Vi and V 5 of — 0N0 2 ). <7) The X-ray powder pattern of the material indicates the 
absence of Bi 2 (> 3 . 

Several metals which show little or no reaction with dinitrogen tetroxide in 
acetonitrile react readily in dimethylsulphoxide. Among these metals are lead, 
molybdenum and antimony. Dimethylsulphoxide appears to be the best solvent so 
far investigated for promoting reaction between dinitrogen tetroxide and metals. 
This reasonably may be assumed to result from the strong co-ordination tendency of 
dimethylsulphoxide toward dinitrogen tetroxide which tends to enhance the tendency 
of dinitrogen tetroxide molecules to ionize to NO + and NO" ions. The co-ordination 
reactions of dimethylsulphoxide toward various metal ions likewise favour this 
process. The final products usually contain co-ordinated dimethylsulphoxide. 

It is interesting to compare the reactivities toward dinitrogen tetroxide of arsenic, 
antimony and bismuth in both acetonitrile and dimethylsulphoxide. Arsenic shows 
no reaction with dinitrogen tetroxide in either solvent, antimony reacts only in 
dimethylsulphoxide and bismuth reacts readily in both solvents. This is in accord 
with the order of increasing metallic character, viz. As < Sb < Bi. Another point 
of difference between antimony and bismuth concerns the final reaction product 
when the reaction is carried out in dimethylsulphoxide. Antimony gives the compound 
Sb 0 N 03 *(CHj) 2 S 0 . The infra-red spectrum of this compound shows co-ordinated 
sulphoxide (broad band about 1010 cm -1 ) and free nitrate (bands at 720 cm -1 , 
835 on -1 ,1370 cm -1 and shoulder at about 1050 cm* 1 , due to the K», V 2 , V 3 and 
V\ vibration modes, respectively). < 7 > Bismuth, however, gives the compound 
(7 > C. C. Addison and B. M. Gatehouse, /. Chem. Soc . 613 (1960). 
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B,(N 03 ) 3 -XCH 3 ) 2 SO.* The formation of an oxynitrate in the case of antimony, and 
the normal nitrate in the case of bismuth, is in keeping with the lesser metallic character 
of antimony than of 'bismuth. 

Molybdenum reacts readily with dinitrogen tetroxide in dimethylsulphoxide, and 
is completely oxidized to the +6 state. From the reaction mixture a yellow crystalline 
compound can be isolated which has the unusual stoicheiometry, 4 Mo 03 - 5 (CH 3 )^SO. 
This compound is very slightly soluble in acetonitrile. Its infra-red spectrum shows 
co-ordinated sulphoxide. 

Lead reacts readily in dimethylsulphoxide to form lead nitrate, which is probably 
solvated in dimethylsulphoxide solution, but is precipitated as the unsolvated 
compound. 

Acknowledgements —This work was supported in part by the Office of Naval Research 
through a contract with the University of Florida. Thanks are due to Mr. P. Morrisett 
and Mr. H. Latz for the infra-red spectra, and to Mr. R. W. Gould for the X-ray diffraction 
data. Analysis were performed by Galbraith Laboratories, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

* The physical properties and structure of this compound, prepared by a different 
route, will be given in a later paper. 
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Rcdncdve carbonylation synthesis of metal carbonyls— 1 VI 
A sodium-naphthalene complex route to Groqp VI-B metal carbonyls* 1 ) 

{Received 2 November 1961) 

Recent publications have described the use of sodium metal as a reducing agent for the 
preparation of chromium hexacarbonyl in the presence of complexing solvents, such as 
pyridine and diglyme.* 2 ' However, it has not been known heretofore that the alkali metal 
complexes with aromatic hydrocarbons might similarly be capable of the synthesis of 
Group VI-B metal carbonyls. We now wish to report a demonstration of the usefulness of 
such complexes in the synthesis of chromium carbonyl. 

The general technique employed has been previously described.**) A mixture of 0*020 
mole of anhydrous CiCls and 120 ml of a diglyme solution containing 0*12 mole of a 1:1 
sodium-naphthalene complex (prepared from 8 ml of a 40 per cent dispersion of sodium in 
Nujol and 16 4 g naphthalene) was added at 25° to a 1:1. Parr autoclave. The autoclave was 
sealed and pressurized to 3500 p.s.i. with carbon monoxide. After being stirred for 18 hr 
the reaction mixture was quenched and hydrolised with 6 M HQ, and steam distilled. 
A 10 per cent yield of chromium carbonyl was recovered. When the same quantities of 
reactants were heated during the reaction period, lower yields of chromium carbonyl were 
obtained For example, a 3 per cent yield of chromium carbonyl resulted at a reaction 
temperature of 100°. 

It is felt that the yield of Group VI-B metal carbonyl obtained through this alkali 
metal-aromatic hydrocarbon complex route could be considerably improved. The complexes 
appear to have two important advantages in carbonylation reactions. One is that the 
reducing agent may be handled in solution and pumped into the metal salt-carbon monoxide 
solution. Alkali metals, on the other hand, are difficult to pump under pressure. Also, 
the use of metal-hydrocarbon complexes allows the reagent to be mixed at room temperature 
without excessive reduction of metal salt to free metal 

The actual reducing agent in the subject experiments is probably the naphthalene radical 
carbanion of Na + , 


and not Na°, as might be indicated by the work of Paul et alS on the sodium complexes. 
It is to be expected that the naphthalene carbanion, on oxidation, would yield naphthalene, 
which could be recycled. In the presence of diglyme as a solvent the probable intermediate 
is 2[(diglyme)2Na]+ [Cr(CO) 3 ]'-*. 

(1) This constitutes paper VI in the series, “Reductive Carbonylation Synthesis of Metal 
Carbonyls”. For paper V, see H. E. Podall and A. P. GiRAms, /. Org. Chem . 26. 2587 
(1961). 

(2) A. N. Nesmeyanov, E. P. Mikheev, K. N. Anisimov and N. P. Filimonova, Russ. /. 
Inorg. Chem. 4,889 (1959). 

[ JJ* E - Podall, H. B. Prbstridge and H. Shapiro, J. Amer. Chem . Soc. 83,2057 (1961). 
' D. E. Paul, D. Upkin and S. L Webman, /. Amer . Chem . Soc. 78, 116 (1956). 
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Presumably, other polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons could be used to complex the 
alkali metal instead of naphthalene, such as biphenyl, anthracene, or phenanthrene. Also, 
other hydrocarbon, amine, and ether solvents in which the metal-hydrocarbon complex j$ 
soluble, such as toluene, pyridine, dimethyl ether, tetrahydrofuran, and anisole, should 
be useful instead of digiyme. 

Hymin Shapiro 
H. E. Fodall* 

Research and Development Department 
Ethyl Corporation 
Baton Rouge , La. 


* Present address: Melpar, Inc., Physical Sciences Laboratory, Falls Church, Virginia. 


Preparation and structure of ruthenium tetracarbonyldliodlde 

(Received 17 November 1961) 

Although iron tetracarbonyldiiodide* 1 - 3) and osmium tetracarbonyldiiodide* 4 ) have been 
prepared and characterised, the analagous ruthenium compound has not been previously 
reported. In fact no tetracarbonyldihalides of ruthenium have been reported to date,<s> but 
it has been pointed out* 9 - 10 - n> that ruthenium <//~carbonyldiiodide combines with <r~bonding 
nitrogen bases and rc-bonding ligands to form substituted derivatives of the hitherto unknown 
ruthenium tetracarbonyldiiodide. 

We have isolated ruthenium tetracarbonyldiiodide from reactions undertaken to 
prepare triruthenium dodecacarbonyl for single crystal structure analysis.* ^ n> a mixture 
of ruthenium triiodide powder and finely divided copper was placed in a glass liner which 
was sealed in a copper gasketed stainless steel autoclave. The autoclave was pressurized to 
about 200 atmospheres with carbon monoxide, and heated to 170° for 24 hr. Prior to the 
reaction the copper powder was cleaned of oxide film by washing with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, followed by drying with acetone. After the reaction with carbon monoxide, the 
ruthenium tetracarbonyldiiodide was isolated by sublimation. 

Ruthenium tetracarbonyldiiodide forms golden yellow crystals which are soluble in 
non-polar organic solvents. The crystals sublime at 126° at atmospheric pressure; at 
temperatures above 140° the crystals decompose. Elemental analysis; (14) found: Ru, 20*9%; 
C, 11-3%; I, 53-2%; calculated for Ru(CO) 4 h: Ru, 21*65%; C, 10*3%; I, 54-4%. 

The infra-red spectrum of this compound was taken with a Perkin-Eimer Model 112 
single beam double pass spectrometer equipped with a calcium fluoride prism. The sample 
was studied as a saturated solution in carbontetrachloride in a 0*1 mm cell. Five peaks. 

<*> W. Hieber and G. Bader, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges . 61, 1717 (1928); Z. anorg. u. allgem 
Chem. 190, 193, 215 (1930); 201, 329 (1931). 

( 2 ) W. Hieber, Z. Elektrochem. 43, 390 (1937). 

t3 > W. Hieber and H. Lagally, Z. Anorg. Chem . 245, 295, 305 (1940). 

W W. Hieber and H. Stallman, Ber . Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 75 B, 1472 (1942). 

<5) Ru(CO) 2 X 2 (X = Cl, Br, I ) 6 * 7 and Ru(CO)Br 8 have been prepared. 

W. Manchot and J. KOnig, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 57, 2130 (1924). 

<71 W. Manchot and W. J. Manchot, Z. Anorg. Chem. 226, 385 (1936). 

<•> W. Manchot and E. Enk, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 63, 1635 (1930). 

< 9 R. J. Irving, J. Chem. Soc . 2879 (1956). 

do) w. Hieber and H. Heustnger, /. Inorg. Nucl . Chem. 4, 179 (1957). 

00 H, J. Emeuus and J, S. Anderson, “Modem Aspects of Inorganic Chemistry”, 266 . 

Van Nostrand, Princeton, New Jersey, 1960. 

02) e. R. Corey and L. F. Dahl, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . S3,2203 (1961). 

U3) L. F. Dahl, E. R. Corey and E. R. deGil, to be published. 

<**> Analysis performed by Schwarzkopf Micfoanalytical Laboratory, New York. 



were observed in the carbonyl stretching region: 2068 cm-'i (s), 2097 cm* 1 (s) ff 2106 cm -1 
(vs), 2119 cm~* (w), and 2161 cm-* <m) 9 and no significant absorption was observed in the 
2000-1700 cm** 1 region. This large number of peaks is inconsistent with a frofty-conflgura- 
tion for an octahedral monomeric complex of point group symmetry D^. However, the 
observed spectrum is not inconsistent with a cis-o ctahedral configuration of point group 
symmetry Ct v . Four infra-red active CO stretching fundamentals are expected, ,pf it is 
assumed that there is coupling between the stretching vibrations of the individual carbonyl 
groups; this coupling has been demonstrated in the spectra of analogous metal carbonyl 
compounds.* 131 The weak 2119 cm" 1 band may be a combination band. / 

Confirmation of the above infra-red interpretation in terms of a cfr-octahedr&l con¬ 
figuration has been made by a single crystal X-ray investigation.* 161 Our results also are 
completely consistent with the proposed cis -form for iron tetracarbonyldiiodide based on 
a dipole moment study.* 171 

Acknowledgement —We wish to thank the Petroleum Research Advisory Board (Fund 
No. 471A) for financial support of this work and Professor W. F. Edgell for his advice 
concerning the interpretation of the infra-red spectrum. 

E. R. Corey 
M. V. Evans 
L. F. Dahl 

Department of Chemistry 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 

(is) w. F. Edgell, private communication. 

do) L. F. Dahl and D. L. Wampler, Acta Cryst. 15, (1962). 

<i7> W. Hieber and E. Weiss, Z. Anorg. Chem. 287, 223 (1956). 


Chemical effects of nuclear recoil: metal phthalocyantoes 

(Received 12 October 1961; in revised form 1 December 1961) 

In a former paper* 11 the retention in zinc, copper and cobalt phthalocyanines was related to 
the energy of the recoil atom in the radiative neutron capture reaction. The present paper 
gives some complementary information. The retention is shown insensitive to ionizing 
radiation to which the crystals are exposed before neutron activation. The effect of the 
energy of the incident neutrons on the retention has also been investigated. 

1. Effect of ionizing radiation 

Having shown that the phthalocyanines are inert towards radiation annealing,* 11 it 
seems interesting to observe the retention as a function of the dose absorbed on preirradia¬ 
tion. The results are given in Tables 1 and 2. The samples were treated as previously described 
but before irradiation in the BR1 reactor at a flux of 2 x 10 11 neutrons/cm 2 sec the samples 
were exposed to die y-rays of a cobalt source at a dose rate of 4-7 x 10* rads/hr. The data 
in Tables 1 and 2 show a negligible effect.* 

* While in the earlier work the retentions of 65 Zn and 69 Zn in non pretreated crystalline 
zinc phthalocyanines were found to be 28-9 and 41*6 respectively, the present values are 
25*4 and 37*5. This slight discrepancy might be attributed to the fact that the present 
material is obtained from a different preparation, so involving small differences in the 
crystal size. Indeed, it has been emphasized already that the retention is influenced by the 
physical state of the material (see retentions in crystalline and powdered material).* 1 ! To 
eliminate this source of error all samples should come from a same preparation. Corrections 
can, however, be applied when results from different series of experiments have to be 
compared. 

(1) D. J. Apers and P. C. Capron, Symposium on the Chemical Effects of Nuclear Transformer 
Hons, I.A.EA., Prague, October, 1960. 
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Table 1.—Preirradiation of zinc phtsalocyaninb 
Thermal neutron flux: 2 x 10 n /cm 2 sec. 

Fast neutron flux: 2 x 10 10 /cm 2 sec. 

Reactor Gamma flux: 3*5 x 10 4 rads/h. 
Temperature: below 50° C. 

Irradiation time: 24 hr. 


Dose in Mrads 

Ret. * 5 Zn 

Ret. ®»Zn 

0 

25-4 ±0-7 

37-3 ±1-2 

4-7 

23-5 ±0-2 

36-8 ±0-9 

9-4 

25-6 ±01 

360 ±0-5 

23-5 

24-3 ±M 

31 1 ±0-5 

47-0 

22-5 ±2-1 

321 ±30 

94-0 

21-4 ±0-5 

30-9 ±0 7 


Table 2.— Preirradiation of copper phthalocyanine 
Thermal neutron flux: 2 x 10 ll /cm 2 sec. 

Fast neutron flux: 2 x 10 10 /cm 2 sec. 

Reactor Gamma flux: 3*5 x 10 4 rads/h. 
Temperature: below 50° C. 

Irradiation time: 24 hr. 


Dose in Mrads 

Ret. * 4 Cu 

0 

22 3 ±0-8 

4*7 

22-8 ±0-7 

9-4 

24*7 ±0*8 

23-5 

251 ±1*3 

470 

25-1 ±0*4 

92 5 

24*0+0*6 


2. Influence of the energy of the incident neutrons 

As no neutron velocity selector is available, it has only been possible to compare 
retentions in uncovered samples and in samples wrapped in cadmium foil. For these 
experiments an irradiation site was chosen which is rich in fast neutrons (near the heart of 
the reactor). (Table 3). Each result is the average of four experiments. 

Table 3.—Influence of neutron energy 

Irradiation in a water loop at the center of the reactor. 

Thermal neutron flux: 5 x 10 12 /cm 2 sec. 

Flux of neutrons from 1 e V to 1 MeV; 3*5 x 10 i2 /cm 2 sec. 

Flux of neutrons above 1 MeV: 0-5 x 10 12 /cm 2 sec. 

Reactor gamma flux: 10* rads/hr. 

Temperature: 25° to 33° C. 


Irradiation 

time 

Uncovered 

Cadmium wrapped 

«Zn 

69 Zn 

* 5 Zn 

«Zn 

24 hours 

15 hours 

3 boon 

22*8 ±10 
22-7 ±1-9 

21 -7 ±0-5 

29-5 ±1-3 

321 ±2-3 

33-1 ±1-9 

22-2 ±0-9 

19-8 ±3-2 

27-8 ±1-7 

25-9 ±0-5 
280±3‘6 


From this table the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The irradiation time has no influence cm either of the two zinc isotopes. 

2. It seems that, while * 5 Zn is not affected, **Zn is slightly sensitive to the influence of 
the neutron energy, although the relatively large errors do not permit a certain 
coochiskm. 




Note* 


One is tints inclined to suppose diet the recoil of **Zn tehee place in a different way on 
fast neutron irradiation. -Indeed, a larger recoil energy could be earned by the de-exdtetkm 
of the compound nucleus which is formed in a more energetic level. As a consequence of 
this interpretation, the **Zn recoil atom would be ejected over a longer distance and would 
be removed further away from the zone where recombination remains possible. 

This hypothesis is confirmed in some thermal annealing experiments. The results are 
given in Table 4 (a, b, c, d). 1 < 


Table 4.—Thermal annealing related to the neutron energy 

Same irradiation conditions as Table 3. 
a. Uncovered; annealing temperature 140°C. 


Heating time 

Ret. 6 *Zn 

Ret. **Zn 

0 

21 *1 

29*5 

3 hours 

22-3 

33-0 

7 hours 

23-4 

35-3 

15 hours 

19-6 

31-2 

1 day 

22-9 

32-8 

3 days 

22-3 

31 -3 

4 days 

22-9 


10 days 

20-7 


11 days 

22-4 



b. Cadmium wrapped; annealing temperature 160° C. 


Heating time 

Ret. 65 Zn 

Ret. 6, Zn 

0 

21 -3 

27-5 

3 hours 

23-5 

28-4 

13 hours 

23-0 

29-4 

18 hours 

22-8 

27-2 

1 day 

21-8 

29-2 

4 days 

24-0 


5 days 

22-7 


7 days 

23-5 


todays 

20-9 


12 days 

22-4 



c. Uncovered; annealing temperature 308° C. 


Heating time 

Ret. «Zn 

Ret. «Zn 

0 

241 

29-5 

3 hours 

26-6 

38-2 

1 day 

24-8 

32-7 

2 days 

23-9 


3 days 

19-8 

36-3 

7 days 

261 












d. Cadmium wrapped; annealing temperature 308° C. 


Heating time 

Ret. s3 Zn 

Ret «®Zn 

0 

23-2 

26-7 

5 hours 

26-5 

24-6 

1 day 

24-5 

27-6 

2 days 

19-2 

23 0 

5 days 

21 -3 



It has already been observed that the retention of w Zn is not affected by thermal 
annealing after thermal neutron bombardment. This fact was explained by the considerable 
recoil energy of this isotope. It is violently ejected from its molecule and all return or re¬ 
combination becomes impossible. For similar reasons 69 Zn, formed by fast neutron capture, 
does not undergo thermal annealing. 

D. J. Apers 
F. G. Dejehet 
B. S. VAN OUTRYVE D*YDEWALLE 
P. C. Capron 

Institut Interuniversitaire des Sciences Nucliaires 
Centre de Physique NucUaire 
University de Louvain , Belgium 


Preparations of nitrides and phosphides of rare-earth metals 

(Received 1 December 1961) 

Relatively pure nitrides and phosphides of the rare-earth metals have always been difficult 
to prepare in quantity. Preparation of the nitrides usually necessitates the reaction of a gas 
with a solid, a reaction fraught with difficulties. The phosphides, prepared from the solid 
elements, often react explosively and thus shatter the sealed quartz tubes or react with or 
fuse to tiie quartz or other ceramic containers which may be used in metal bombs. The 
methods described below overcome many of these difficulties. 

NITRIDES 

The metal is cut into approximate cubes, 0-5 cm on edge, under an inert atmosphere 
in a glove box. The cuttings are saved for the preparation of the phosphide. The cubes are 
removed from the box and buffed on a wire wheel. Most of the rare-earth metals are stable 
toward air oxidation; lanthanum, cerium, and europium are somewhat sensitive. 

The metal is first converted to the hydride in the apparatus sketched in Fig. 1. It is 
contained in an alundum boat in quartz tube A . The system is flushed out several times 



Fig. 1.—Apparatus for the preparation of hydrides. 
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with catatytically purified hydrogen and is then evacuated. The quartz tube is out-gassed 
by increasing the temperature to ISO 0 C. The trap B is then cooled in liquid nitrogen, and 
hydr og en is admitted to the system. Sometimes the rare-earth metal begins to react im¬ 
mediately, causing the contents of the boat to become red hot. Stopcock C is used to shut 
0 ff the hydrogen and thus to control the reaction. Usually reaction begins at 300°-400° C 
and then only after an induction period of 10-20 min. Sometimes a temperature of'600° C 
is required to start the reaction. When the reaction has numerated, hydrogen is admitted 
to the system as it is needed, the pressure being kept a few centimeters above atmospheric. 
When the manometer indicates that hydrogen is no longer being taken up, the charge is 
allowed to cool slowly to room temperature. The system is then evacuated, stopcock C is 
closed, the apparatus is disconnected at D, and the material is transferred to the glove box. 
The hydride that results is ground to 100 mesh. (The hydrides of the rare-earth metals 
react moderately with atmospheric moisture but not with dry air.) 



Flo. 2.—Apparatus for the preparation of nitrides. 


Conversion of the hydride to the nitride is carried out in the apparatus sketched in Fig. 2. 
Neoprene tubing is required. Stopcocks B, C, and D are three-way; £ is a 120° stopcock. 
how of ammonia is controlled with pinch clamps F and G. A water-cooled joint if surmounts 
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quartz reaction tube I into which is sealed the fused-siiica fritted disk /. (The fritted disks 
way be obtained from either the Thermal American Fused Quartz Co, or the Amersil Division 
of p ng Hiflr d Industries.) Each of the check values K and L consists of a ground-glass ball 
resting on a ground seat, thus allowing gas to flow in one direction only. The U-tube M 
contains NaOH pellets. N is an ordinary tube furnace. The tubes O , P, Q 9 and S lead to 
bubble counters. The bubble counter O contains water; bubble counters P, Q, and R 
contain concentrated NH 4 OH. High-purity nitrogen enters at 5. The unsilvered Dewar 
fla»k a contains liquid ammonia. The flask is attached loosely to the system, and all the 
lines are flushed out with nitrogen. The rubber stopper that holds the entrance tubes to the 
Dewar flask is then loosened, and pieces of sodium metal are dropped in. Reaction occurs 
until the impurities in the liquid ammonia are used up; then the solution becomes blue. 
More sodium is added until 20 or 30 pieces the size of a pea are contained in the flask. The 
stopper is then seated firmly in the Dewar flask, and all the lines are again flushed out with 
nitrogen. During these operations, ammonia gas escapes through check valve L . Next, the 
water-cooled joint is removed from the reaction tube /, and a funnel having a stem long 
enough to reach almost to the fritted disk is inserted into the tube. With nitrogen passing 
up through and around the funnel, the hydride is poured into the funnel and down onto the 
fritted disk. A piece of quartz wool may be placed at position T in order to keep fine particles 
from being carried out of the hot zone. The system is flushed thoroughly with nitrogen. 
Pinch clamp G is then tightened to divert ammonia through the charge. The nitrogen is 
diverted out through O by means of stopcock E. The temperature of the furnace is increased 
to 800° C and is maintained for 3 hr. (Rare-earth metals begin to react with quartz at about 
700° C; the hydrides of the rare-earth metals begin to react at a somewhat higher temperature, 
that is, 800° to 900° C.) The charge is cooled and is flushed with nitrogen. The quartz tube 
is detached from the system at U and H. Since the surface of the particles is now covered 
by the more insensitive nitride, the material can be poured into a container for removal to 
the glove box where it is ground to 200 mesh. In this more finely divided state, it is treated 
again with ammonia, this time at 800° C for i hr and then at 900° C for 2 hr. This treatment 
should practically complete the conversion of the rare-earth-metal hydride to the nitride. 

In order to determine the completeness of the reaction, the product is analysed for 
nitrogen. In view of original impurities, 96-97 per cent of the theoretical nitrogen content 
can be considered to indicate complete reaction. If the result is as low as 94 per cent, the 
product may be ground to 270 mesh and treated at 950° C for 1 hr; however, a point of 
diminishing returns due to reaction with the quartz must now be considered. 

Nitrogen is determined by the Kjeldahl method, but certain precautions must be observed. 
Previously tared weighing bottles are brought into the glove box, and three test portions of 
200 to 300 mg size are taken from the product and put into the weighing bottles. The bottles 
are removed from the glove box, and if helium had been the atmosphere in the glove box, 
the weighing bottles are placed in a desiccator for 1 hr in order to allow the helium to diffuse 
out and to be replaced by dry air. The portions are then weighed. A portion is dissolved 
by dumping it quickly into a clean dry iodine flask, stoppering the flask quickly, and pouring 
1:4 HQ around the stopper. The HQ is allowed to seep into the flask a little at a time, 
and the hydrogen to escape upward through the remaining HQ. Caution: If fine particles 
of original metal or hydride are present, sparks may occasionally occur which will cause the 
evolving hydrogen to explode. (The hydrides of the rare-earth metals are remarkably stable 
and some may remain even after treatment at 900° C.) 

PHOSPHIDES 

The phosphide of a rare-earth metal can be produced in quantities of 20 g or more by 
ignition of the reactant elements in a metal cylinder between snugly fitting plungers under 
an inert atmosphere. The’preparation of holmium phosphide, which is one of the more 
difficult rare-earth-metal phosphides to prepare, is described below. 

Red phosphorus is stirred as a slurry with 7 per cent NaOH in a platinum dish for 
ggvmd hours in order to remove oxides. The slurry is filtered, and the phosphorus is extracted 
wjth water overnight in a Soxhlet extractor, after, which it is vacuum desiccated over P2O5 
for s everal days. Hohnium metal, in the form of shavings or filings, is treated with a magnet 
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to remove traces of iron. Equal volumes of holmhnn and phosphorus are mixed together; 

a mixtur e gives an excess of phosphorus equivalent to about three times the 
stoichiometric ratio. 

The reaction is carried out in a stainless steel cylinder that is fitted at each end with 
movable plungers—an apparatus similar to that used in powder metallurgy for'the com¬ 
pression of metal powders or other charges. The apparatus used for 15 g of holmiuiq, metal 
was a cylinder of •$- in. wall thickness, $ in. i.d. and 3 in. lerigth; each plunger was about 
li in. l ong . The charge is placed in this apparatus and is compressed moderately in a vice; 
a amount of a mixture of molybdenum sulphide and graphite is used on the plungers 
as a lubricant. The apparatus is then placed in the clamp arrangement, sketched in Fig. 3, 
which is constructed of carbon steel. The entire apparatus rests in the furnace, a sketch of 
which is shown in Fig. 3. At A is the bottom part of a desiccator filled with crushed dry 
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Fig. 3, —Apparatus for the preparation of phosphides. 

ice. The tube B enters through metal plate C to admit argon; carbon dioxide and argon exit 
through a centre hole in the metal plate. The Marshall type furnace rests on a large ceramic 
cylinder D (or metal cylinder wrapped with asbestos), which separates it from the desiccator. 
A narrower and longer ceramic cylinder E rests on the metal plate and supports the reaction 
apparatus in the center of the furnace. Wet asbestos paper is used on both rims of cylinder 
D to minimize leakage. 

In an operation of this nature, the approximate temperature of the incidencejof reaction 
must be known. Heating small amounts of the reactant elements in sealed quartz tubes to 
different temperatures furnishes this information either by the resulting explosion or on 
examination of the contents after heating. The rare-earth metals react with phosphorus in 
+ tem pcrature range from 700° to 800° C. The charge must be brought to reaction 
temperature within a short time. 
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Accordingly, the temperature of the furnace is first increased to 1000° C; the flow of 
argon is adjiisted so that the interior is flushed with inert gas at the samp time. The charge 
is then lowered into the furnace by means of nichrome wire E attached to the boh on the 
reaction apparatus, and the firebrick F is replaced. The temperature decreases immediately 
to 800°C, and almost at once phosphorus begins to bum at the top of the fiirn&ce. The 
temperature is constant for a minute or two and then increases fairly rapidly to about 850° c 
thus indicating that the reaction has occurred. The excess phosphorus escapes around the 
plungers and either bums at the top of the furnace or condenses at the bottom. 

After a few minutes during which the excess phosphorus is allowed to escape, the reaction 
apparatus is removed and is placed in a can that contains crushed dry ice. The can is covered, 
and the apparatus is allowed to cool. The apparatus is transferred to the glove box where 
the reaction product is removed, crushed, and placed in a quartz-tube apparatus similar to 
that used in preparing the hydrides. It is then heated to 600° C in vacuum to remove any 
remaining excess phosphorus. 

Phosphide phosphorus in the product is determined by the method of White and 
Bushey.w Hie purity is usually about 99 per cent. Spectroscopic analysis showed that the 
metal contamination from the cylinder is less than 100 ppm. Caution must be observed in 
disposing of phosphide residues. Their reaction with moisture produces poisonous phosphine. 

D. E. LaValle 

Analytical Chemistry Division 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge , Tennessee 

(1) W. E White and A. H. Bushey, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 66, 1666 (1944). 
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r. C. Koch. Activation Analysis Handbook: x +219 pp. Academic Press Inc., New York 
and London, 1960. 64s. 

The increasingly wide-spread recognition of the virtues of activation analysis, particularly 
as a method for the determination of trace constituents, has led to the production of this 
book whose purpose, the author states, is “to present a tabulation of the pertinent 
published data”. 

The book is divided into four chapters. Hie first three chapters (15 pages) give a 
description of the technique and deal briefly with the considerations involved in selecting 
the most suitable reaction, the advantages and disadvantages of the various methods of 
irradiation, and the interpretation of results. The treatment of these subjects is adequate 
considering the space allowed but tends to be repetitive and several mistakes in elementary 
English have remained uncorrected, e.g. alternate is used when alternative is meant, referenc¬ 
ing instead of references, radiochemistry instead of radiochemical, etc. 

Chapter 4, however, is the main body of the book and consists of 166 pages of tabulated 
information. The elements arc arranged in order of atomic number and each is dealt with 
on two facing pages. The left hand page is devoted to data relevant to neutron activation 
and the corresponding right hand page lists similar data for charged particle and photon 
activation. This arrangement, whilst convenient for reference purposes, is very wasteful in 
space; thus 16 pages are left completely blank whilst 46 pages are less than half full. 

The data for neutron activation includes isotopic abundances, thermal cross sections 
and resonance capture integrals, half-lives of the product nuclei and the energies of the 
principal /?- and y-radiations they emit, possible interfering reactions, a “standard” sensitivity 
for each reaction under fixed conditions and references to published applications. The 
data for particle and photon activation includes threshold energies and references to 
measurements of excitation functions. 

Whilst it has not been possible to check all the data, some mistakes have been noticed. 
Thus, for example, in referring to a paper describing the determination of rubidium and 
caesium (of which the reviewer was an author), the reactions involved and the sensitivities 
quoted have both been incorrectly reported for both elements. 

To the non-specialist who requires an idea of the capabilities and limitations of activa¬ 
tion analysis, this book may be useful. It will b? of less use to the experienced analyst, 
however, since he requires up-to-date information on applications (and new applications 
are published at the rate of about 100 each year), a detailed knowledge of decay schemes, and 
can obtain a large part of the information given in the book from an intelligent use of the 
General Electric “Chart of the Nuclides’*. 

M. J. Cabell 



C. B. Monk. Electrolytic Dissociation: 320 pp. Academic Press, London and New York, 
1961. 

It is now clear that very few electrolytes are fully dissociated in solution and this book, 
volume VDI of a series of monographs in physical chemistry, deals with the important 
problem of characterizing the ionic species in such solutions. The determination both of 
thermodynamic dissociation constants and quotients at constant ionic strength ls discussed 
deta ^ although only mononuclear species are considered. This selection is a natural one 
ior an author who has for many years been active in this field; polynuclear species have been 
very fully covered in other reoent works. 
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The first part of the book (130 pp) is more in the nature of a general ele c tro chemistry 
textbook and deals in a logical fashion with experimental and theoretical aspects of con¬ 
ductance, transference numbers, reversible cells, activity co-efficients, partial molai quantities 
and diffusion. Throughout the theoretical sections there are a number of worked examples 
taken from original papers which form a particularly valuable feature of the book. 

The second part, with extensive bibliography, deals with all the most important methods 
for determining dissociation constants. In each, both the theory and essential experimental 
methods are described and again there are a number of useful worked examples. This is 
a very considerable field to cover in only 127 pages and as a result, some of the descriptions 
are very condensed. In polarograpby a worker would be confused by a recommended drop 
time given as 2-4 drops/sec instead of sec/drop. Quite apart from this, however, the large 
number of techniques which have been used extensively by the author are very well and 
critically discussed and his intimate knowledge of possible sources of error etc. make the 
descriptions all the more valuable. 

The book is aimed at a level between the elementary texts and the more mnthwnatir^ i 
treatises and is strongly recommended for Honours students in chemistry and for research 
workers interested in ionic equilibria. It provides an excellent and up-to-date summary 
and should find a place on the bookshelf of every Chemist who uses solutions of electrolytes. 
It is well printed and illustrated and contains few typographical and bibliographical errors. 

G. H. Nancollas 


R. Choppin. Experimental Nuclear Chemistry. Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 

Jersey, U.S.A. (1961). $ 6.95 and $ 9.25. 

Tms book is intended to be used by practising Chemists who need to acquire a knowledge 
of die techniques of nuclear chemistry, and of the essential theoretical background to them. 
It is also intended for University students who are taking a course in nuclear chemistry, and 
for the instructors who are conducting the course. 

The general layout of the book follows a simple and effective pattern. Each chapter 
begins with a discussion of the subject matter of the chapter, copiously illustrated. This is 
then followed by a number of practical experiments and theoretical problems on the particular 
subject. 

The experiments are very well designed and illustrated, and are laid out step by step in 
fWl detail. This is an important point for any instructor intending to present an experiment 
to his students, since it will not be necessary for him to waste time in working out small 
practical details. 

The subject matter of the book covers all that is needed for a preliminary course in 
nuclear chemistry. Anyone who has conscientiously worked through it mil be well equipped 
to use radioactive isotopes in his normal research work, or to proceed further into basic 
nuclear chemical research itself. Radiation protection is covered early in the book, and the 
essential precautions are adequately stated, without being over-emphasized. It is, however, 
surprising to note that wooden glove boxes are still apparently used in the U.S.A. 

One criticism which must be made from the point of view of European readers concerns 
Appendices B and D. Appendix B deals with American regulations on the use of radio¬ 
activity and American suppliers of isotopes. Appendix D lists suitable American counting 
e qu i pm e n t for the course. It would not seem to be very difficult for the publishers to 
substitute European versions of these two Appendices for the benefit of their European readers 
To a lesser extent the same criticism applies to references to equipment in the text of the 
book, but it would dearly be a big task to try to Europeanize these too. 

Apart from this minor complaint, it must be said that tills book fulfils its purpose 
extremely well, and may be highly recommended as the most suitable one on this aspect of 
nuclear chemistry at the p re s en t time. It ought also to be on the shelves of all practising 
research nudear chemists, since it is a useful first reference for a wide variety of practical 
matters not always to be found easily in the general literature. 


J. G. ClfNINOHAME 
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VALENCE-STATES OF BORON, CARBON, 
NITROGEN AND OXYGEN 

* 

*■ ' G. Pilcher and H. A. Skinner 

OieinlNiy Depahment, Umvenitjr of Maneheater , J> f 

{Received A November 1961; in revised form 15 February 1962) 
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Abstract—Empirical values of the parameters in the Slater-Condon theory of atomic, spectra are 
evaluated frojn experimental atomic energy levels for B, C, N and O, and for their unipoeitive ions. 
From extrapolations through isodectronic series, parameter values for the uninegative ions are also 
obtained. The parameters are used to calculate energies of excitation from ground states to defined 
valence states. 

Ionization potentials and electron affinities of specified hybrid atomic orbitals are listed, and the 
relative electronegativites of the orbitals are evaluated. 

The effect of (marge on the ionization potential of an electron from certain defined atomic orbitals 
is examined. By comparing the ionization potentials of OHi, NH, and CH, with those calculated 
for O, N and C atoms of the same orbital geometry, we obtain maximum values for the degree of 
charge transfer to the central atoms in these molecules, and maximum values for the percentage ionic 
character ofO—H, N—H and C—H bonds: the correlation with electronegativity difference between 
bonded atoms is examined. V 

The theory of atomic spectra, developed by Slater' 1 ’, Condon and Shortley'*’, and 
Racah' 3 ’, provides approximate expressions for the energy levels of an atom in terms 
of certain exchange and coulombic integrals (represented by the parameters G and F 
in Slater’s formulation), which may be determined empirically provided the spectrum 
of the atom is sufficiently well investigated. In view of the approximations in Slater’s 
theory, the parameters do not have unique values, and “best values’’ for them are 
normally determined by least squares fitting of the available spectroscopic data to the 
theoretical equations. The evaluation of the parameters may be based on directly 
observed spectroscopic energy levels, as was done, e.g., by Jaff£' 4 ’ in the case of the 
carbon atom, and by Skinner and Sumner' 6 ’ for the atoms vanadium through to 
copper. Atomic states of a given configuration are, however, perturbed in certain cases 
by near-lying states from a different configuration, and to make more refined evalua¬ 
tions of parameters correction for configuration interactions should be made, as 
described, e.g., by Rohrlich' 8 ’. 

The first part of this paper gives a re-evaluation of spectral parameters for the 
atoms (and ions) of Be, B, C, N, O and F, special attention being paid to boron, carbon 
and nitrogen. The evaluation is based on empirical spectral data tabulated by Moore' 7 ’, 
with allowance for the displacements of certain levels due to configuration interactions 

s 2 p n ~ 2 -p n . 

Evaluation of spectral parameters 

(a) qi), N(II). The centres of gravity of the observed term values belonging to the 
configurations j*p*, jp* and p 4 of C(I) and N(II) are listed in columns 1,2 of Table 1. 

J - C. Slater, Phys. Rev. 34, 1293 (1929). 

E. U. Condon and G. H. Shortley, Theory of Atomic Spectra. Cambridge Univ. Press (1935). 

G. Racah, Phys. Rev. 62.438 (1942). 

I. J. Goldfarb and H. H. Jatf fi, /. Chem. Phys. 30,1622 (1959). 

H. A. Skinner and F. H. Sumner, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 4,245 (1957). 

... £ Rohrlich, Phys. Rev. 101,69 (1956). 

Ci Moore, Atomic Energy Levels Vol. 1. Nat. Bur. Stands. Washington, Circular 467 (1948). 
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Table 1.—Observed and calculated term values 


Observed 

Cfl) Wl) 


“Adjusted” 
Ca) N(U) 


Calculated 
C(D *N(U) 


30 

89 

2890 . 

3640 * 

10194 

15316 

13420 

19060 

21648 

32687 

— 


33735 

46785 

33510 

47170 - 

64091 

92245 

64210 

92060 

75256 

109219 

75480 

108800 

(97878) 

144189 

(102210) 

144380 

105800 

155130 

113440 

155000 

(149878) 

166766 

(119780) 

165760 

(154500) 

(219200) 

(151640) 

(215650) 

B(I) 

C(U) 

B(D 

C(II) 


11 

28812 
47857 
63561 
. 72543 
97037 


43 

43033 

74932 

96494 

110653 

142024 

150465 

168744 


4720 

28620 

48510 

63430 

76500 

97060 

<98380) 

(105500) 


6300 

43000 

74690 

97040 

111200 

141910 

150625 

162480 


2975 

13275 

28800 

29260 

65650 

76000 

107380 

112720 

117730 

151635 


4720 

28659 

51013 

60382 

76983 

91985 

101354 

lGBttJO 


% 3774 
18925 
41650 
43570 
93840 
108990 
148930 
153750 
164080 
215645 


6300 

43182 

77175 

93951 

111609 

136760 

153536 

164720 


0 6180 8580 

37344 22180 37210 

73397 46120 74280 

98924 60150 98590 

102362 58240 104460 

127662 66570 118480 

150649 — — 

154687 62620 152590 


8580 

37520 

73970 

98330 

106490 

118730 


sy 

#4 5 

0 

0 

*2) 

19223 

26817 


V 

28840 

40468 

y 

4 /» 

88135 

119933 

•D 

— 

165991 


•5 

— 

195710 


V 

— 

212616 


V 

(234200) 



0 

19990 

35040 

87750 

(122360) 

(140000) 

(160720) 

(228000) 


0 

26810 

47870 

120000 

166090 

196900 

213510 

(310600) 


500 

20570 

*33950 

85210 

123225 

143295 

159115 

228000 


810 

27900 

45960 

*119130 

168550 

195640 

213210 

310600 




JJ) Uncertain or estimated term values are given in brackets. 

italicized term values are adjusted for the configuration interaction shifts, : they are 

~ configurations. 

4pve 44 adjusted ” values of these same spectroscopic terms. The last two 
term values, using the spectral parameters now proposed and 

apd both give rise to states l D and l S, and each pair 
interacts; the wave fraction describing an observed state 
Iwffi thus be a combma&m of those describing separately a 


W-M* '■ 


,' ■ t, j. ; ,3V ■ . •' 




TAW^Z'-^MCnUL MKAMSISk V«KW^W CUT 1 ) 




B(ID 

Be“ 

s B© 

; god 

■ 

f&u 

* 

: 

i 

6180 s ’ 8580 AW 

34150 . 55745 AW) 

62110 • 105130 Mf) 

500 1360 Ft” 

11600 • 18225 G,« 

-10 2220 A*** 

3140 
34040 
50480 
218 
9407 
* -5053 

4720 

- x 

/ 1041 

16108 
-3732 

6300 

98120 

164720 

1864 

22809 

-2411 

' tf 

► 





* 



B- 

CXI) 

N(I1) 


c “ 

NO) 

ocn) 

. /t^p 1 ) 6700 

11550 

1$400 

A{Pf) 

21940 

33950 

45960 n 

* AW > 71380 

117730 

164080 

AW) 

94360 

145630 

19690F 1 

/iip 4 ) 92250 

160260 

228270 

AW) 

145400 

228000 

310600 

Ft” 915 

1725 

2525 

Ft” 

1460 

2230 

3010 

G^ 14190 

20865 

27545 

Gi” 

17910 

24635 

31360 

A„*» 

“4670 

—3150 

V* 

-3470 

-4675 

-5884 


°- *jii w 


AW) 

A(s?) 

A(jA) 

' Ft” 

GS' 

A," 


N~ 

CKD 

F(II) 

9570 

13610 

17650 

114000 

158070 

202140 

214100 

296870 

379640 

2080 

2820 

3560 

22500 

29500 

36500 

-4330 

-5660 

-6990 


(i) The A parameters of an atom are evaluated with respect to the observed ground-state, taken as the 
zero of energy: they may be expressed explicitly in terms of core-integrals /„ /,, and coulomb and 
exchange integrals F 4 , F, and Gi (e.g., Mofftit"’)* 

The A parameters for each configuration are defined in the following Slater formulae; 

*S,s» = ,4(s») 

WP,*p + 'P,sp) = A(sp) 

•P.p' - AQP) - 5F t " 

'P, s*p - A(s*p) 

*P, up « AW) - 5Ft” - 2Gt» 

V>,/ - A(f) 

•P, sY «= AW) - SF t ” 

*S, sf - AW) - 15F,” - 3G," 

*P,jP - A(f) - 5F t » 

*S, rpP <**' AyppP) — 15F»»» . . 

•P, sp* - AW) - 5 Ft" - 2GS* 

'P,f = A(f) 

•P, A* - AW) - SF t ” 

(K‘F, **+•/>,*»•)» AW) 

l S,jP - 

in most cases, several aquations are available for deriving a single A parameter (e.g. there are sue 
terms involving ^(sp*), and the mean value obtained from the available equations has been accepted. 
00 A 0 >> = F t "~ 2F,*» + F,»* this is notan indepe nd ent spectral parameter, but is useful to son- 
phfy the writing down of valence-state equations (see Appendix). A." is defined in terms of the other 
parameters by: , 

A,» - *«4) + /«■> - Z4««*) + <?»•» 

Z>** “ A(fy) + /^) - 2^p*) + 2G,*» + 1QF,” 1 /* ? 

• , , 4 . : 

- w *£•**&+ lUe. 4J, JfitrtBSJ). ‘ 

W. Moffitt, Pnc, Pay. Soc. 203 A, S34 (1550). ' .. v . v | 
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“pure” j*p* state and a ’’pure” p* state. As a result of the interaction, the observed 
pjp states are depressed, apd the observed jP states correspondingly elevated with 
respect to the levels of the “pure” states. The displacements may be calculated from 
equations given by Rohruch (B> . 

Calculated PpP-jP displacements for 0(111), F(IV), Ne(V) and Na(VI), in cm' 1 , are 
listed below: 



0(111) 

F(IV) 

Ne(V) 

Na(VI) 

*p 

4244 

4994 

5640 

6313 


4339 



.5962 


16741 





The shifts in C(I) and N(II) were estimated by linear extrapolation of the above datl 
(direct calculations canno't be made as the pP states have not been spectroscopically 
located. We have, however, estimated the positions of 3 P{pP) in N(II) and C(I) by 
extrapolation through the a P levels of higher members of the isoelectronic series). The 
“adjusted” term values for 3 P, 1 D(s t pP) and 3 P(pP) states of N(II) and C(l) given in 
Table 1 are the expected positions of the “pure” states. 

The configuration spP gives rise to six states, 6 - s 5 , 3 < l D and *PP. The perturbations 
of these levels by higher-lying states are considered by Rohrlich to be small relative 
to the s 3 pP-pP interactions. The configurational shifts of the “pure” spP states would 
be difiicult to calculate, and have been ignored in the present analysis. 

The centres of gravity of each of the six states deriving from the spP configuration 
for the elements C(I) to Si(IX) inclusive, plotted against atomic number, give satis¬ 
factory straight line plots. The “adjusted” term values for the spP states of C(I) and 
N(II) in Table 1 were read off from the “best” straight lines. 

The spectral parameters G 1 M ’ and F 2 VP were calculated from the observed spP term 
valuesfor each element of the isoelectronic series C(I)-Si(XT) inclusive. These values, 
plotted against atomic number, also gave satisfactory straight lines. The chosen values 
in Table 2 were read off from the “best” straight line plots. 

The parameters A{spP), A(s*pP) and A(pp) were calculated from the “adjusted” term 
values, assuming the parameters F t pp and G x ‘ p to retain their values unchanged in each 
configuration. 

(b) B(I) and C(II). The observed term values of the configurations s 2 p, sp 2 and p 3 
are listed in Table I. Adjustments to these values have been made, 

(i) to allow for the displacement of the 2 P levels due to the / P-s 3 p configuration 
interaction, and 

(ii) to give conformity with the term values of the isoelectronic series B(I)-A1(1X) 
inclusive. 

(c) Be(I) and B(U). Table 1 lists the observed term values belonging to the 
configurations j*, sp, pp and 2s3d of Be(I) and B(II). Adjustments were made, 

(i) to allow for the configuration interaction s t -pP displacing the l S states of these 
configurations; 

(ii) to allow for the. displacement of the X D states due to the configuration 
interaction pP-sd. The'shifts were calculated by the method of Bacher ( 8> : Slater 
orbitals were used to evaluate the off-diagonal matrix elements; 

(iii) to give conformity with term values of elements in the isoelectronic series 
C(III) to Mg(IX) inclusive. 




yA^WNtftaw, carbon, stooges tad oxygen ■ ■ . Itt 

(d) N{1) *dom- observed term values belonging to <**/>*, qP and pP are 

listed in Table 1, The "adjusted” term values make allowance for the configuration 
interaction dispiacingthe *P levels. Minor adjustments were also made to give 

conformity with term values of elements in the isoelectronic series extending to P(IX). 

(e) 0(0 and F(II). Term values have been observed for states belonging to 
and sjP for all dements in the isoelectronic series, from 0(0 to Si(VIl). Values qf the 
parameters Gf* and A(pf) were calculated from the spectral data, and gave straight 
line plots against atomic number. 

The term *5, p* has not been located for any member of the series, so that the extent 
of the configuration interaction ^pt-pfi, displacing X S states, cannot be calculated 
directly. We have thus been obliged to deduce A(jP) and F t " indirectly by extrapolation. 

The parameters G^ 9 plotted through Be(I), B(I), C(I), N(0 and 0(1) give a straight 
line with respect to atomic number: the plot of F 2 " is linear from Be(I) to N(I), and 
we have accepted the value for 0(1) obtained by extending this line. 

The parameters A(fpP) were evaluated from the observed sfp* levels, *P and 1 Z> 
(the level 1 S being ignored), and A(spF) from the mean of the spP levels, l P and % P. 
A(jF) was evaluated by an extrapolation procedure based on examination of the form 
of the A parameters when written out' fully in terms of the core-integrals, and the 
parameters F 0 , F g and Gy* 

Valence states excitation energies 

The valence state formulae were derived following the procedure described by 
Van Yleck (U>> . They are presented separately in the Appendix. 

The excitation energies of chosen valence states relative to ground state atoms were 
calculated by substituting the parameter values of Table 2 into the appropriate valence 
state formulae. The calculated values (in eV) are listed in Table 3. Atomic orbitals of 
designation s, p m , p„, p, are represented s, x, y, z, and hybrid orbitals are symbolized 
7T= tetrahedral, sj?), t(= trigonal, sp*) and df= digonal, sp). 

Calculated ionization potentials (I.P.) and electron affinities (E.A.) of selected 
orbitals of valence states of Be, B, C, N and O are listed in Table 4. These values were 
derived using the excitation energies of Table 3, the experimental ionization potentials 
(from ground state atoms) recommended by Moore <7) , and the electron affinities 
estimated by Edl£n <U) , viz: 



I.P.(eV) 

E.A.(eV) 

Be 

9-320 

-0-19 

B 

8-296 

0-33 

C 

11256 

1-24 

N 

14-53 

0*05 

O 

13-614 

1*47 


, * The quantities^™) -A(f)\ A{sp*) -A(s*p) -G t ; A(sp>) -A{*f) -2 A(sp*) -A(s>p>) + 
JU/ = “«?!; and A(sp*) -j- 10F* —2G l were evaluated from Table 2 and plotted against 

atomic number, and a smooth curve drawn through the points. The quantities A(jP) —A(sp); A{tP) 
~A(sp*) + 10F t ; A(p>) —A(spP) + 10F, -C t ; and A(f) 10F, -2G X 

plotted against atomic number should give a curve essentially similar to the first one: hence, die 
position of the point depen d ent upon A{]f) was estimated. 

v an Vutoc, /. Chem . Phys. 2,22 (1934). 



Table 3.—Valence state excitation energies 


Be- 


Bed) 


Beffl) 


fx 

0*39 

sx 

3*51 

X 

3*96 

sx* 

3*16 



s 

0*00 

dtf. 

1*78 

d l d l . 

2*83 

dt 

1-98 

h% 

3*82 

hU 

4*53 


2*64 

T X 'T, 

4*65 

T x T t 

5*36 

T t 

2*96 

Wt 

2*09 





B- 


m 


B(U) 


j*j xy 

043 

sxy 

5*74 

xy 

1247 

dMx 

3*15 

dA* 

4*75 


9*11 

d'xy 

7*58 

d x xy 

8*86 



h V. 

3*65 

w« 

4*42 

V. 

7*55 

r^r.r, 

&or 

T.T.T, 

6*56 

T,T t 

8-86 

dA? 

4*96 



dA 

4*77 

dyXf 

845 

.* 

1 ■ c \j 



sxy* 

5*87 



sx 

5*78 

W* 

3*79 





TJtT t T t 

3*64 





sxyz 

5*02 





c- 


C(l) 


ecu) 


s*xyz 

0-82 

sxyz 

8*47 

xvz 

17*99 

dfdtxy 

4*83 

didtxy 

7*21 

w 

13-26 


5*69 

littt,z 

6*79 


1109 

TiT»T,T t 

6*03 

TJ t T t T t 

6*58 

r,r # r 4 

9*89 

sx*yz 

8*84 




8*53 

dtdtxy 1 

7*77 



did^x 

7*19 


7-41 



W. 

6-75 



fiV. 

6*38 



N- 


N(l) 


N(II) 


s'x'yz 

0*28 

s&yz 

14*03 

jtyz 

27*20 

dfdfxy 

0*28 

d\d t xy 

7*67 

d*xy 

17*26 

dAWy 

6*51 

didtx*y 

12*56 

dixy 

20*74 


7*99 

WS 

12*08 

Vwt* 

17*87 

T?T t *TJ t 

6*18 

TfT t TJ t 

9*75 

TfT.T, 

14*57 

sx'y*z 

12*74 



sx*z 

14*28 

did t x‘y* 

11*40 



dxdtX* 

12*68 





dfdtX 

7*61 



t'UUz 

9*14 

*i'Vi 

9*12 





did»xy 

10*33 





Wti 

9*80 





T t T t T,T, 

9*53 

o- 


Off) 


0(11) 



jVv*z 0-00 

di'dtxy 7-68 

r,V|V 512 

r.T.'r.T, • . 3-84 
J*^s? , , v 15-37 

,'^v , 1,1 


sx*y*z 

17*76 

x*y*z 

did^c'y' 

16*02 

d*'f 

*i # Vt** 

11-22 

t*tfZ* 

TfrfrjTi 

8*68 

r x f r t a r 4 

' 


jxy 

va* 



r 1 *r«r a r 4 

Wv 

6*23 

hWt% 


38*50 

30*25 

23*34 

19*26 

22*01 

16*75 

1347 

9*87 
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SX-+X 

d\d% -♦ d x 

tdt *i 

TJ % -*T X 

SX-+S 


3X ~+Z*X 

d x d t -*d x v t 

tih-+h*u, 

r,r» -► r,* 7 » 

«-*«• 

W-w« 



N —N+ 


5AT # ^2 -*> 

. 27-70 

- s 

sx'yz -+ s*x*yz 

13*80 


d l *d t xy -+ d x *xy 

2412 

-d 

d'd^xy -*• dfdfxy 

7*44 

+<r 

d,dtX*y -» d x x*y 

22*70 

-d 

d x dj*y — d x d t *x*y 

6-11 

+ 4 * 

W«** — f.f.z* 

20*32 

—t 


4*14 

-H 

Ty'T t T t T x — r,»r,r t 

19*35 

-T 

TfTtTtTt - TxVfTtTt 

3*63 

+r 

rf,*</»ry -► 

17*19 

~d 




<i'W — M.»»* 

15*19 

— r 




r.T.r.r, -* Tvr.r.r. 

14*31 

-T 




wr’yr -* sx*j> 

14*78 

-P 

sx'yz -* sx'yz* 

1*34 

+/> 

d,d t x'y -* djdtX* 

14*65 

~P 

d- i d t x‘y -* d^dtx'y* 

1*20 


d'd^xy -► d,*rf,x 

14*47 

-P 

d&txy — dfdtxy* 

1-21 

+P 

fi'V»r -* 

14*51 

-P 

tfuttz — 

1*20 

+P 

»i V«x* -*• t,t,rtt 

12*25 

~P 





(v) 0—0+ 



«*y*2 —*y* 34-35 -* 

dj^y*-+d x x*y* 27-84 -d 

25-73 —t 

7 \*r,*r,r«—r/r.T, 2420 -r 

».W-*/iV,z* 19-14 

T.’T'TtTt — T*T,T,T t 18-40 -T 

17-25 -P 

M'/z-jpcy 17-86 -p 

r.V^* —r,» Wl? 14-97 -p 


sx*y*z -*> sP&y*z 

19*24 

+* ■* 

d x d^x % y % -* d^dtx*)?* 

9-81 

+rf 


7*57 

+1 

TfTfTiTt -* r/r/iyr. 

6*31 

f 

+r 

-► sxyr* 

3-87 

’fcPv'i 
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Electroaffinities of specified atomic orbitals 

The electroaffioity of an atomic orbital of an atom was defined by Muluken (U) 
as the mean of the “valence state" ionization potential and electron affinity of the 
' orbital. Calculated electroaffinities for p, tetrahedral ( T ), trigonal (/), and digonal (d) 
orbi tals, and for s-orbitals are listed in Table 5. The valence state of the neutral atom 
is given in brackets in cases where the orbital involved requires specification. 


Table 5.—Electroaffinities, $(i + e) in eV 


Atom 



Orbitals 




p 

T 

/ 

d 


s 


Be 

2*93 ( sx ) 

3*72 

3*98 

4*67 


6*35 

(sx) 

B 

4*22 (dmr) 

4*27 (sxy) 

4*64 (ddn) 

5*73 

6*26 

6*76 

7*29 

(dm) 

(ddn) 

10*33 

(.sxy) 

C 

5*92 

5*96 MAmr) 
6*09 (sxyz) 

8*18 

8*95 

10*46 


14*84 

(sxyz) 

N 

7*84 (di^dftnr) 
7*85 faW) 
7*93 

8*06 (sx*yz) 

11*49 

12*23 

14*41 

15*88 

(d l d t vhr) 

(dfd t m) 

20*75 

(sx'yz) 

O 

10*86 («yz) 

15*25 

16*65 

18*83 


26*79 

(s&y'z) 


The electroaffinities may be related to the Pauling scale of electronegativities by 
dividing them by a suitable factor. <U > 1S) The values listed below are based on the 
factor 3*27—chosen to make the calculated electronegativity of tetrahedral carbon = 
2*30, as in Pauling’s scale. 


Calculated electroneoahvitv values 



P 

T 

t 

d s 

Be 




1-43 

B 



1*91 


C 


2*50 

2*74 

3*20 

N 

2*46 

3*51 

3*74 

4*40(—N=) 
4*86(N2s) 

O 

3-32 

4*66 



H 




2*19 


DISCUSSION 

The calculated orbital electronegativities of C, N and O increase sharply with 
increasing degree of ^-character. The effect is shown quantitatively in Fig. 1, in which 
the electronegativity of the bonding orbitals of trivalent N (forming three equivalent 
bonds) is plotted as a function of theoretical bond-angle (from 90°, pure />- bonding, 
to 120°, ^-bonding). The figure also shows the calculated ionization potential for 
removal of one electron from the lone-pair occupying the non-bonding orbital of N 
as a function of bond-angle, 

Fig. 2 similarly shows the variation of the orbital electronegativity of divalent O 
. with bond-angle, and the corresponding dependence of the ionization potential for 

u* It. S. Muuuen /. Chem. Phys. 2,782 (1934). 

O. Pritchard and H. A. Skinner, Chem. Reo.JS, 743 (1933). 




Bonding angle 

Fto. 1 

removal of an electron from one of the equivalent, lone-pairs of the divalent O atom. 

The bond-angle* 14 * in NH, is 107°, and the ionization potential (U) is reported to be 
10-15 eV: in the H s O molecule, the bond-angle a4> is 104J°, and the ionization 
potential* 14 * is 12-59 eV. The ionization potentials of the free atoms, hybridized to give 
the same orbital geometry as in NH„ and OH a , are decidedly larger than those of the 
molecules. The same is true, to a lesser degree, of the w-electron ionization potential 
of ^-hybridized C (Table 4) relative to the ionization potential (U, of the CH a 
radical; the data are summarized below: 


Molecule 

Bond angle 

I.P.(eV) 

Atom 

I.P.(eV) 

Bond-orbital 

electronegativity 

NH, 

107° 

1015 

:N < 

15*12 

3*42 

OH, 

104J° 

12*59 

:0< 

19*30 

4*38 

•CH, 

120° 

9*84 

i 

/\ 

11*22 

2*74 


These data suggest a correlation between the electronegativity of an atom and the 
change in ionization potential in passing from the free atom to molecules. To pursue 
this further, we have calculated the valence state ionization potentials of the neutral 
atoms of C, N and O, and of their positive and negative ions, in order to obtain a 

9‘ HeRzbero, Infra-red and Raman Spectra. Van Nostrand, New York (1945). 

K. Watanabe, J. Chem. Phys. 26,542 and 1772 (1957). 

G Herzhbkj and J. Shoosmtth Canad. J. Phys. 34,523 (1956). 
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quantitative measure of the effect of charge on ionization potential. The results are 
shown graphically in Fig. 3: smooth curves were drawn through the points listed 


Nitrogen (bond-angle 107 w ) 

Ionization potential (eV) 

N-, VVM* -*N, hjit'hjii 

N, hfhjkjii -*• N + , h x hjtji 4 

4-24 

(q - -1) 

1512 

<* = 0) 

N+ VM. — N’ + , A,M. 

28-85 

(?=+0 

(h x = lone-pair orbital) 


Oxygen (bond-angle 1041°) 



0“, hfhShShi - 0, KhfhSK 

6-29 

(.q = -1) 

O, hftfhjti — 0 + , hihjhjt, 

19-30 

(?= 0) 

0+ VVAt -*0** h<h t 'h % 

32-93 

<f - +D 

(hiht are lone-pair orbitals) 

Carbon (bond-angle 120°) 

C-, f,v,»r — C, 

1*93 

(*--!> 

C» “* , C + Wi 

11-22 

*» 0) 

C+ C*+, /j/j 

23*86 

(tf - +D 



Valen y a tet eaof boron, carbon, nitrogen andoi^gen #0 - 



Fro. 3 

From Fig. 3, the ionization potential of O, when parrying a negative charge of 
0-48 e (q = —0*48) becomes equal to that of the H s O molecule: correspondingly the 
ionization potential of N, q = —0*42, is the same as that of NH a , and the ionization 
potential of C, q = —0*12, the same as in CH a . Thus if we attribute the entire 
difference between the ionization potentials of neutral atom and molecule to charge 
transfer within the molecule, it follows that the O—H bonds in H s O have 24 per cent 
ionic character and that the N—H bonds in NH a and the C—H bonds in CH a have 
Hand 4 per cent ionic character respectively. 

These values for percentage ionic character may be plotted against the differences 
in orbital electronegativity of the bonded atoms (the H atom is assumed to use the 
ls-orbital, electronegativity = 2*19). The resultant curve is similar in general shape 
to that proposed by Pauling ht) , but gives smaller degrees of ionic character for a 
given electronegativity difference. 

This plot probably overestimates the degree of ionic character of bonds, since it is 
unlikely that changes in ionization potential from atom to molecule are entirely due 
to charge transfer. The values given for O—H and N—H bonds require that the lone- 
pairs in H a O contribute ca. 0*5 D to the total dipole moment, and that the lone-pair in 
NH a contributes ca. 0*8 D. 

The main conclusions of this paper were presented at the 18th Congress of 
I.U.P.A.C., in Montreal, in August, 1961: at the same meeting, Jaff6, et al. {W gave 

;;;; J;* Paulino, The Nature of the Chemical Bond. Cornell Univ. Press (1939). 

H. H. JaffS, M. A. Whitehead and J. Hinze, Abstract Al-4, 18th I.U.P.A.C. Congress, Mont- 

rcal, August 1961. Also J. Hinze and H. H. Jaffb, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 84, 540 (1962). 
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■ a similar paper on orbital electronegativity and valence state dependence. The methods 
of calculation differed slightly, but the results of the two independent investigations 
. in general agree rather closely. 

APPENDIX 

Valence state formulae 

The valence state formulae given below were obtained by Van Vleck’s procedure.' 10 ' 
Atomic orbitals of the types s, />„ p v , p, are represented by s, x, y, z. 

(i) Valence state of atomic orbitals 


V„ sx 
V lt «* 

V 3 , sxy 
Vt, s&y 
V t , sxyz 
V v sx*y* 
V 3 , sx*yz 
V^ s**y*r 
V v sx^z* 
Vv s** 

V 0 , jV 
V t , s*xy 
V x , Wy 
V a , s a xyz 
V t , s*x*yz 
V 0 , s a x‘y a 

v if 

v 0 , x* 

V„. xy 
Vo, xyz 
V t , x»yz 
V u 

(ip Regular tetrahedral orbitals 

(T i 

. T * 
To 

t. U 


A(sp) - IGf* 

A(sp*) + 4\F t ” - Gf> 
A(spX) - 3fa” - 0^ 
A(sp*) - 3F” - lfly* 
A(sf) - 10 - HG l n 
A(sp*) + 4F a ” - Gi* 
A(sp*) - 3\Fo” - Gf> 
A(sp») - \Gf 
AispF) 

A(s*p) 

Af*p*) + 4F a vp 
A(s*p*) - 3jF a ** 

A(s a p 3 ) - 3F a * v 

AW) - 10JF,” 

A{ty) - 3 \Fo” 

AW) + 

AW) 

A(pF) + 4F a ” 

A(f) - 3\F” 

A(j?) - lOiFj" 

A(p*) - 3 
A(f) 


it* + * +y + z] 
it* + -v — y — z] 
W-x+y-z] 
\[s-x-y + z\ 


K ToT t \[A{sp) + A(p*)\ - VFo” - KV' + *Ao* 

k nnn u*A(sp*) + A(jp>] - w - icr + a v 

; n nnnn aw - w* - wr + 

n*nnn + uwn - vn" - w +av* 

&& 'Wir« haw)+awi - vn~ - +aa.* 

:rL-.&frm »**>+.***■ 




r* mr*! 

V v TM*T t 


mm + utS - 

mw* 3 ^)] - f,"+* v 



riii) Regular trigonal orbitals 



1 1 1 



lz 


Vi 

r lt h\ . 
V s , ht *z* . 
K a , h\\ 
V^ hWa* 
Vs, Vi* 

^8> *iVs 

f s , 'iV»* 

^3. W»** 

*AV* 

^3» *1*V» 

Fj» t\t*ts Z 

v» h'tiZ* 
Vv V'.V 


i[2/<M + ^o*)] - tf JV* - KV» + *V 
A(sp*) - \F t vv - iGr + iV' 
i[2^> + ^(p*)] - ffF,” - VGi" + AV 
M2^W) + ^(y)]- iF,” - KV* 

^(y> - Wa 1 ” - VGi” + i V 
M2^(sp*) + A(jfi)] - WF," - fG/* + AV 
^Op") - ¥F,** - fG/* + *V 
M2/W) + ^(p 5 )].- WF,»* - SG^ - *Ao 
^p 4 ) - VF*”’ - f^* + iV> 
iWp 4 ) + 2/<(jp 5 )] - HF,” - |G 1 n ’ + *Ao 
M2^P*> + A(p*)] + *F a «" - W - *Ao«- 
H2/W) + ^(Jp 6 )] - iF s ** - 

JG^ + tAo* 

iWp 8 ) + A(spfi)] 


(iv) Digonal orbitals 


V t , dyd&y 
V», d x xy 
Vs, djdtx 
Vv d'dspcy 
Vs, did^y 
Vv 4A*V 
Vv <W 
F l# 


‘ 4 “72 <, + J) 


l*»F 

^(ip») - 10F a " - 2G 1 **’ + iAo*” 
*M(*P*) + ^(P*)l - 7F t ” - \Gf* 
A[sjA) - 3F i P9 - W + i\» 
iMW + Aty) i - iFr - w 
AW) - 3 Fr - + iV- * 

^rp 8 ) + iF.« - G x *» + *V 

«4^> + 'Wl + 2 F % » - to* 
JW*W + 4^I 





' . ■ ■ T-i* ** ' ' ' . ■ w ■ !•." ■■ 
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n, ^ . 

F„ *W*W + ^)J - iV - Wc 

K„ d lX \{A{sp) + A(jF)] - \F a " - *V> 

v t , d'dtx + Ms?*)] - w - * v 

v„ dA A(sp) + IF” - V + *V 

V v d'dt iW/>) + A(sp*)] + 2F/> - *V 

V„ dfxy A(sjF) - VF,” + *V 

V a , dA* A[sf) - | F % ” - 2G 1 ” + * V 

V a , dfdfxy A(s*p*) - JV 


Valence 9 tates of Boron 

1 12 
h a = -73 [(cos *> - (sin *>] + Jy 


Orbitals 


V3 

*3 = _L [ ( c ° s x)s _ ( sin «) z ] -±- x + J- y 

ki== i/3 ^ cos “ (sin a) ^ ~ ^/6 X ~ y 


These orbitals range from trigonal hybrids (a = 0) to pure p-orbitals 


B, V a , hjhfhi 
B+ V a , AA 
B-, V a , VAA : 

at ft 

B“, ij, MiMi • 


y 4 (/ 7 ®) sin** + /4 (j/>*) cos*a — 1F/ V {\ + sin*a) 

- Ci**’ cos** + MV + 4fV* - 4<J 1 «’] cos 4 * 
\A{jF) + §[/!(/>*) sin** + A(sp) cos**] — -JV(l + 2 sin*a) 

- IGj” cos** + AIV + 4 F t ” - 4G{*\ cos 4 * 
>4(p*) sin** + iM(i*/»») + 2A{sp)] cos** 

- iV(19 + 62 sin**) - *V(19 + 15 sin**) 
+ AIV + 4V - 4V ][1 - 8 sin** + 7 sin 4 *] 

see N+ K 4 , AAM« 


Valence states of Nitrogen 

f Aj = (sin a)r + (cos «)z 

1 12 
Aj = — [(cos *)r - (sin a)z] + Jj* 

Orbitals -I. 1 ., . . . 1 1 

* - ^ [(00. «> - (no «M - ^ 

*• - i [(cm «). - (*, &] - -L * _ -L, 

I ■ '♦ 

. +y * 

A, A* and A are equivalent orbitals 

TO* bond angles 0(AA) and 0(AA) for different values of*, and the “bonding power” 

r is defined by Pauling 1171 ) 






0 

90° 

120° 

1-73 

1*99 

t 


109*28' 

169*28' 

200 ' 

2*00 


ir/4 

116°34' 

10!°32' 

1*93 

109 

, i? 

*/3 

w/2 


95 p 15' 

90° 

1*73 

1*00 

1*93 

1-73 

■ i 

i * 


N, Y* V*M 
N + , K s , V*A 

N-, Vg, VWi 


N+, 

N-t+ 


k 4 , WA 

, K 3 , h x h^l 3 


N, K 8 , Mg'AA 


i4(j^p*) sin** + y4(s/^) cos 2 a — + sin*a) 

- G? cos** + i[Ao‘ p + 4F^ - 4G 1 «] cos 4 * 
A{?f?) sin*a -f i[2A(sp*) + A(p*)] cos** 

+ Fg**( 6^ -f 3 sin**) — Cj* cos** 

+ AtV + 4F/* - 4G 1 H ’][1 - 8 sin** + 7 sin 4 *] 
f/4(j*/7*) 4- *“»'* + A(jF) cos*a] 

— iV*(“ + V sin**) — fG!*” cos** > 

+ iMV* + 4F," - 4G 1 "][sin 4 a + 4 sin** - 5]' 
A{sjr>) - 10*jy* - liG 1 '” 

+ itV p + 4 F t ” 4G 1 * J ’][1 + sin** - 2 sin 4 *] 

| A(sjp) + \[A(spP) sin** + A(pP\ cos*a] 

— fgWft 4 — f sin**] — G^lt + $ sin**] 

+ i MV + 4F g w ’ - 4G 1 **’][1 + 4 sin** - 5 sin 4 *] 
A{spt) sin** + J[ A(£fP) + 2A{spF)] cos** 

— Fg»[V - | sin**] - Gj"[{ + i sin**] 

+ AtV* + FFf* - 4G 1 ** > ][1 + 4 sin** - 5 sin 4 *] 


Valence states of Oxygen 


Orbitals 


hg = -^[(sin *)s + (cos «)x + z] 

hg — -^—[(sin *)j + (cos x)x — z] 

V 2 

A, = -^[(cos *)j - (sin ct)x + y] 

h t = -^[(cos *)r - (sin a)x - y J 
h x and h t are equivalent orbitals: so are A, and h t 

The bond angles Oihjhg) and 0{hghj for different values of *, and the bonding power 
of the orbitals, S(h t ) and S(h a ) are listed below: 


* 

«(Ax*.) 

#M«) 

3(*i) 

S(h t ) 

0 

w 

180° 

1-73 

1*93 

w/6 

98*12' 

126*52' 

107 

1*98 

ir/4 

109*28' 

109*28' 

200 

200 

«r/3 

126*52' 

98*12' 

108 

1-97 

*/2 

180° 

90° 

103 

1*73 


°> Y it kfhfhjig : AH&pF) sin** + A{sffi) cos** — }F, W sin** — JG/* cos'* 

+ HV + 4F,»» - 4Gg**] COS»« 
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0+ V u VVA. : 

o-, v lt VWV 
0+ V 9 , VWi : 

O* K 2 , V*A : 
o, Kg, • 


^(*V) sin*a + i[A(f/>*) + A(p*)] cos*a + JV*(2 - 5 sin* a ) 
- W co8*a - «V + 4F,» - 4<V>] sin*. cos«« 
i4(j^p*) sin*a + i[A(j*p*) 4- A(jp*)] co8*a 
t[A(J*/>*) + sin*« + A(sjA) cos'a - }F,»(1 + 8 in l a) 
- G^l - * sin*a) + MV» + 4 F t ” - 4G 1 *][1 - s in< a l 
\[A{sf) + A(p*)] + - Aif )J sin** 

- WV + 8 sin*a) - \G X ” 

- MV + 4F t ” - 4Gj*] sin*a cos*« 
\[A(fpF) + A{sf)] - \Ff - W 

+ MV + 4F," - 4G 1 ' P ] sin** cos*« 



j jaorg. Nod. 
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THE PREPARATION AND CHARACTERIZATION 
OF TRI-N-PROPYL-, TRI-ISOPROPYL- AND 
TRIVINYLGALLIUM* 

J. P. Oliver and L. G. Stevens’!* 

Department of Chemistry, Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

{Received 4 January 1962; in revised form 12 February 1962) 

Abstract—The preparation of three triorganogallium compounds is described in detail. The reaction 
of di vinyl- and diallylmercuty with gallium metal has been found to occur readily at room temperature 
unlike dialkylmercury compounds which require elevated temperatures before reaction occurs. 

The compounds prepared have been characterized by their infra-red spectra, vapour-pressures, 
and melting points; and also, by the reactions with acid solution, iodine, trimethylamine, and am¬ 
monia. 

Cryoscopic measurements show trivinylgallium exists as the dimer and a structure is postulated 
for this molecular species. The two tripropylgallium compounds are shown to be monomeric in the 
vapour state. 

The preparation of trialkylgallium compounds was first reported in 1932 by Dennis* 1 * 
and by Renwanz (2) . Trimethyl- and triethyl gallium etherates were obtained from the 
reaction of the appropriate Grignard reagent on a solution of gallium trichloride in 
ether. Two methods were soon devised for the preparation of the ether free 
compounds; these methods are described by the following equations: 

3HgR a + 2Ga — 2GaR s + 3Hg 
2GaCJ s + 3ZnR 2 —► 2GaR 3 + 3ZnCl 2 . 

Both reactions were originally reported to form trialkylgallium compounds only when 
heated to reflux temperatures.* 1 * 3 * Recently divinylmercury has been reported to react 
with gallium metal at room temperature to produce ethylene and a vinylmetallic 
compound <4) A more complete study has shown that trivinylgallium is produced by 
this reaction.* 5 * 

The exchange reaction 

3A1R 3 + GaCl s — GaR s + 3A1R 2 C1 

has also been used for the preparation of trialkylgallium compounds but has not been 
described in detail.* 6 * 

* This work was supported by the National Science Foundation Grant, N.S.F.-G-15829, and by 
a Fredric-Gardner Cottrell Grant from the Research Corporation; it was presented in part at the 
140th National Meeting of the American Chemical Society. 

1962 T ^ S W ° r ^ was taken in part from the Ph.D. Thesis of L. G. Stevens, Wayne State University, 

"j L - M Dennis, and W. Pantode, J . Amer . Chem . Soc. 54, 182 (1932). 

; G. Renwanz, Ber. Dtsch . Chem . Ces. 65 B, 1208 (1932). 

C. A. Kraus and F. B. Toonder, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 19,292 (1933). * „ 

... f-E- Brinckman and F. G. A. Stone, /. Inorg . Nucl . Chem . 11, 24 (1959). 
w y £ 0uvER L. G. Stevens, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 19, 378 (1961). 

J- Ebch and H. Gilman, Advances in Inorganic Chemistry and Radiochemistry^ (Edited by H. J. 
Fmeleus and A. G. Sharpe) Vol. 2, pp. 61-103. Academic, New York (1960). 
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The work so far cited provides several excellent procedures for the preparation of 
organogallium compounds, there is, however, little information conce rnin g the 
physical and chemical properties of compounds other than trimethyl- and triethyl- 
gallium.' 7- ® 1 

The current interest in the catalytic activity of the Group III trialkyls, i.e., those of 
boron and aluminium, has lead us to undertake an exploration of the physical and 
chemical properties of simple triorganogallium compounds in the hope that they may 
prove useful in this area of research. This paper constitutes a report on the prepara¬ 
tion of two previously unreported compounds, tri-n-propyl- and tri-isopropyl- 
gallium and a brief characterization of them by some of their physical and chemical 
properties, as well as a more complete discussion of the preparation and properties of 
trivinylgallium. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND RESULTS 

Apparatus. All reactions were carried out in standard high vacuum apparatus or 
under a nitrogen atmosphere being kept free of oxygen and water as required by the 
reactivity of these compounds. Further, this was required when handling trivinyl¬ 
gallium because of its vile and clinging odour and by the toxicity of the organo- 
mercury compounds. 

Materials. The gallium and gallium trichloride used were reagent grade obtained 
from Fairmount Chemical Company. The di-n-propylmercury, di-isopropylmercury, 
and divinylmercury were synthesized by the reaction of an excess of the appropriate 
Grignard reagent with mercuric chloride. 

A minor modification of this procedure found useful in this laboratory was to 
dissolve the mercuric chloride in tetrahydrofuran. The solution was then added 
through a dropping funnel to the Grignard reagent; thus eliminating the soxhlet 
extractor normally used. This procedure was found useful in the preparation of these 
mercury compounds. The mercury compounds were purified by repeated fractional 
distillation and identified by vapour-pressure. The infra-red spectra were taken and 
showed that no ether was retained in the mercury compounds. 

Tri-n-propylgallium. The reaction of di-n-propylmercury with gallium metal was 
carried out using 11-1 mmole of Hg(n-CgH 7 ) 2 with 7-43 mmole of gallium metal. This 
provided a very small excess of gallium metal. The reaction mixture was sealed into a 
glass tube and heated on a steam bath for 3 days, then cooled in ice-water with 
resultant solidification of the metal indicating that the reaction had not proceeded to 
a great extent. The reaction mixture was then heated at 150°C for 15 hr. The reaction 
products were transferred to the vacuum line for analysis and separation. 

A small amount of gas which was noncondensable in liquid nitrogen was found, 
most likely, hydrogen. In addition, substantial amounts of propane and propylene 
were obtained. The remaining heavy material was used without further purification 
in the following experiments and constituted a yield of approximately 80 per cent. 

The reaction of n-propylmagnesium bromide on gallium trichloride was also used 
to prepare tri-n-propylgallium.* This reaction proved less satisfactory, however, 

• This method for the preparation of tri-n-propylgallium has recently been reported in the litera¬ 
ture, but no details of preparation were included.' 11 ” 

G. E. Coates, /. Chem. Soc. 2003 (1951). 
m G. E. Coates and R. G. Hayter, J. Chem. Soc. 2519 (1953). 

G. E. Coates, Organometallic Compounds (2nd Ed.). J. Wiley, New York (1950). 

(1 " H. Hartmann and H. Lutsche, Naturwissenschaften 48, 601 (1961). 




yielding a product difficult to separate from the ether which was used as a solvent 
The add hydrofyris, of the partially purified product carried out as described below, 
cave a pro pane to gallium ratio of 2-9:1 for this product 

Tri-isopropylgatttum. Due to the success of the metal exchange used in the pre¬ 
paration of the tri-n-propylgaltium, this was the only procedure used in the preparation 
of tri-isopropylgallium. In a reaction tube 2-26 mmole of gallium metal was placed 
and 1-4S mm ole of di-isopropylmercury was distilled into the tube. This was sealed 
off and heated in an oil bath at 150°C for 8 hr. The tube was then reattached to die 
vacuum line and products transferred into it for separation and analysis. 

A considerable amount of hydrocarbons, consisting largely of propane and 
propylene were removed by fractional distillation. The purified product represented 
a 75 per cent yield of tri-isopropylgallium. 

Trivinylgallium. Three different methods have been tried for the preparation of 
trivinylgallium. The first, the reaction of sodium vinyl and dimethylgsrflium chloride 
proved to give complex reaction products containing trace amounts of volatile gallium 
compounds. The second, the reaction of vinylmagnesium chloride with gallium 
trichloride in ether, provided small amounts of volatile gallium compounds which 
upon hydrolysis yielded ethylene. The low yields of these reactions, however, made 
them impractical. 

The third method for the preparation of trivinylgallium was the reaction of divinyl- 
mcrcury with gallium metal. In this case divinylmercury was distilled into a reaction 
vessel containing an excess of gallium metal and the reaction carried out at room tem¬ 
perature. Best results were obtained when the reaction mixture was allowed to stand 
for 12 hr and then stirred with a magnetic stirrer in the presence of broken glass for 
approximately 4 hr. A typical reaction was carried out using 1-20 g of gallium metal 
and 3-86 g of divinylmercury. The purified product from this reaction weighed 1-31 g 
which represents a yield of 87 per cent based on the divinylmercury used in the 
reaction. 


It should also be pointed out that when very carefully purified divinylmercury is 
used and all air and moisture is rigorously excluded, no ethylene is evolved during the 
course of the reaction as had previously been found.* 61 

The product was purified by downward flow of the vaporized reaction products 
through a trap designed for fractional crystalization. This trap was maintained at 
—23°C allowing the trivinylgallium to crystallize on the sides of the tube, while, the 
divinylmercury drained into the bottom of the trap and could then be distilled away. 
Material purified in this manner contained no impurities detectable by mass spec¬ 
trometry and was used in the subsequent reactions. 

Triallylgallium has also been obtained by the reaction of diallylmercury under the 
conditions used for the preparation of trivinylgallium. * The details of this preparation 
and the properties of triallylgallium will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 

Analysis. Samples of the gallium compounds were distilled from the vacuum line 
into weighted tubes, equipped with stopcocks and standard tapper joints, which were 
then reweighed providing an accurate method for determination of the sample size, 
fhen the tube was reattached to the vacuum line and approximately 1" ml of either 
water or 6N hydrochloric acid was distilled into the vessel to hydrolyse the sample. 

* Triallylgallium has also been prepared in this laboratory by the reaction of allyl Grignard reagent 
°n gallium trichloride. 
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It was found that the aqueous hydrolysis was quite slow and did not go to com¬ 
pletion in a reasonable time unless the lower portion of the reaction vessel was haq fc j 
in a bath maintained at 100°C causing the reaction to take place under reflux con¬ 
ditions. Even then, it required 48 hr for complete hydrolysis of a sample of trivinyl- 
gallium. The acid hydrolysis is considerably more rapid in all cases, but required 
heating to drive the reaction to completion in less than a day. The complete reaction 
proceeds according to the equation: 

GaR s + *H a O + 3H+ — Ga(H 2 0) B *- + 3RH. 

The hydrolysis of tri-n-propyl- and tri-isopropylgallium was even more difficult to 
drive to completion requiring prolonged periods of heating in acid solution. The gas 
evolved during the hydrolysis was transferred to the vacuum line and its quantity 
determined in a standard volume. The results of the hydrolysis experiments are given 
in Table 1. The gallium analysis* 11 * was carried out by titration with potassium ferro- 
cyanide while the evolved gases were identified by their infrared spectra.* 181 Ethylene 
was produced on the hydrolysis of trivinylgallium and propane was obtained from the 
two propyl derivatives. In all cases, the purity of the gas was determined by use of 
gas-liquid chromatography. 


Table 1.—Products from the hydrolysis of the 

OROANOG ALLIUM COMPOUNDS 


Sample 

Evolved gas (mmole) 
Calc. Found 

Gallium (mmole) 
Calc. Found 

Trivinylgallium 

23-4 mg (HC1) 

0-465 

0-461 

0-155 

0146 

42*5 mg (H t O) 

0-842 

0-835 

0-281 

0-257 

Tri-n-propylgallium 

72*5 mg (HC1) 

1-092 

1-105 

0-364 

0-356 

Tri-isopropylgallium 
119-5 mg (HCi) 

1-803 

1-751 

0-601 

0-564 


Reactions with halogens. In addition to the above analysis, samples of the tri-n- 
propyl- and tri-isopropylgallium were reacted with iodine and chlorine in an effort to 
further substantiate their structures by the production of the corresponding halogen- 
ated alkyls. 

The reaction with iodine was performed by distilling a sample of either tri-n- 
propyl- or tri-isopropylgallium into a tube which was then attached to an apparatus 
containing iodine. This was so arranged that the iodine could readily be sublimed into 
the reaction vessel which was immersed in liquid nitrogen. When a known quantity 
of iodine had been sublimed into the reaction vessel, it was allowed to warm to room 
temperature and tipped so that the gallium compound could come in contact with the 
solid iodine. The gallium compounds dissolved the iodine givingabrown solution which 
was decolourized in 5-10 min when an excess of the gallium compound was present. 

The resulting alkyl iodides which were produced in nearly quantitative yield were 
identified by their infra-red spectra and shown to be n-propyl iodide from tri-n- 
propylgallium and isopropyl iodide from tri-isopropylgallium, substantiating the 
formulation of the compounds. 

< n * R. Belcher, A. J. Nutten and W. L. Stephen, J. Chem. Soc . 2438 (1952). 

'**» R. H. Pierson, A. N. Fletcher and E. Gantz, Analyt . Chem. 28, 1218 (1956). 
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Chlori ne was also reacted with tri-isopropylgallium, but in this case the reaction 
did not proceed quantitatively to produce gallium trichloride and isopropyl chloride 
but produced isopropyl chloride as well as some other chlorinated products and a 
black residue. The reaction proceeded in this general fashion even when stoichemetric 
amounts of chlorine were added to tri-isopropylgallium, cooled with liquid nitrogen, 
and allowed to warm very slowly to room temperature. 

Physical properties. The melting points of trivinyl* and tri-n-propylgallidm and 
triallylgallium have been determined by the Stock method and are given in Tai>le 2 
with melting points of trimethyl- and triethylglallium for reference. The melting point 
of tri-isopropylgallium is below — 100°C, but was not determined precisely. 


Table 2.—Melting points of several 

TRISUBSTITUTED GALLIUM COMPOUNDS 


Compound 

m.p. (°Q 

Trivinylgallium 

-9 0 ± 1° 

Trimethylgallium' 18 > 

— 15-70—15*9° 

Trialiygallium 

-72 0° ± 1° 

TriethylgalI^um (18, 

—82*3° 

Tri-n-propylgallium 

—85*2 ± r 

Tri-isopropylgallium 

Below -100° 


The vapour-pressure of tri-n-propyl-, tri-isopropyl-, and trivinylgallium were 
determined over the temperature range 25-100°C and are given by the equation 
logio p mm = —A/T + B. The values for A and B are given in Table 3; the calculated 
heats of vaporization are also included. The two tripropylgallium compounds were 
found to be stable over the temperature range used, however, trivinylgallium started 
to decompose at approximately 60°C to a brown oil and a mixture of hydrocarbons. 


Table 3.—Vapour-pressure and heats of vaporization for 

TRIV1NYL-, TRI-N-PROPYL-, AND TRI-ISOPROPYLGALLIUM FOR THE 
EQUATION (log, 0 P mm = — A/T + B) 



A 

B 

AJfvap. keal/mote 

Trivinylgallium 

3790 

1212 

17*4 

T ri-n-propy lgallium 

2567 

8-510 

11-7 

T ri-iso-propylgallium 

2560 

8*637 

11*7 


Molecular weights. The gas phase molecular weights of tri n-propyi- and tri- 
isopropylgallium were determined and found to be within experimental error of the 
molecular weight of the monomer, calc. 198-99. Repeated efforts to determine the gas 
phase molecular weight of trivinylgallium resulted in failure due to its low vapour- 
pressure and its tendency to undergo polymerization. Cryoscopic measurements in 
cyclohexane, however, clearly show that this compound exists as a dimer in solution, 
calc. mol. wt. 301-72. The average molecular weight determined from three in¬ 
dependent experiments was 302. 

Infra-red spectra. The infra-red spectra of trivinyl-, tri-n-propyl- and tri-isopropyl¬ 
gallium are recorded in Table 4. TTiese spectra were taken in carbon tetrachloride 
solution using a Beckman I.R. 4 Spectrophotometer. 

aai E. Wiberg, T. Johnnsen and O. Stbcher, Z. Anorg. Ckem. 251,114 (1943). 
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Table 4.—Infra-red spectra of several organogaluum 

COMPOUNDS 


Ga(C,H,), 

(cm- 1 ) 


Ga(nC»H,), 

(cm -1 ) 


Ga(iC,H 7 ). 

(cm -1 ) 


3013 

m 

2936 

s 

2935 

5 

2935 

m 

1464 

m 

2857 

S 

2909 

m 

1425 

w 

1468 

m 

1394 

s 

1379 

w 

1385 

m 

1264 

w 

1333 

w 

1162 

w 

1042 

m 

1063 

s 

1122 

m 

1017 

s 

1022 

w 

1063 

w 

981 

m 

982 

m 

988 

w 

952 

s 



959 

m 





875 

w 


Reaction with air. The 5 per cent carbon tetrachloride solutions used for the infra¬ 
red measurements were opened to the air. No immediate reaction appeared to take 
place, however, between 30 and 60 min later the solutions of the tripropylgallium 
compounds became cloudy. After standing overnight a white crystalline precipitate 
formed. Trivinylgallium reacted more slowly requiring several hours of exposure to 
the atmosphere before any cloudiness appeared and one to two days for complete 
precipitation of a white crystalline material. These products are now under investi¬ 
gation but have not yet been rigorously identified. 

Reactions with ammonia and Trimethylamine. A known amount of ammonia or 
trimethylamine was distilled into tubes containing weighted samples of the gallium 
compounds. The tubes were then closed off, warmed to room temperature for several 
minutes and cooled with a dry-ice-acetone bath. The tubes were then reopened to the 
vacuum line and the excess reactant distilled away and measured. In all cases, the 
initial uptake of amine corresponds to the formation of 1:1 addition compound. All 
of these products were liquid at room temperature and the vapour pressures were 
less than 1 mm at 2S°C. 

The trimethylamine compounds were quite stable toward hydrolysis or reaction 
with the atmosphere, as were the ammonia adducts. However, the ammonia addition 
compounds slowly decomposed at room temperature with evolution of hydrocarbon 
and the formation of a new gallium compound. 

DISCUSSION 

All of the physical and chemical data support the assignment of the formulas of 
tri-n-propylgallium and tri-isopropylgallium. In particular these structures are 
supported by the formation of the corresponding iodides from the reaction of iodine 
with the compound in question. Also the infra-red spectra of the parent compounds 
are compatible with this assignment. (14) The considerable amount of decomposition 
which occurred in the preparation of both tri-propylgallium compounds leads one to 
suspect that rearrangement might have occurred and the infra-red spectrum does not 
rule out this possibility. However, as noted earlier, the essentially quantitative 
formation of the corresponding alkyl iodides from these compounds demonstrates 
that little rearrangement took place. 

1141 L. J. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules, J. Wiley, New York (1954). 
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The triviflylgatlium has been characterized from its infra-red spectrum which 
clearly \ vAigbXs& the vinyl substituent 04 '*** and from its quantitative hydrolysis to 
ethylene and Ga* + . In addition, the nuclear magnetic resonance spectrum has been 
obtained and indicates that tire three vinyl groups are equivalent.* A complete 
analysis of this spectrum will be given at a later date. 

It is suggested from several different physical measurements that trivinylgallium 
exists as a dimer or higher polymer in liquid phase, in solution, and in the solid .state. 
The evidence supporting this is as follows: 

(1) Trivinylgallium has a very high melting point (—9°C) compared to triethyl- 
eallium (—82’3) but quite similar to that of trimethylgallium (—15-8). 

(2) The vapour-pressure of trivinylgallium is considerably lower (0-8 mm ± (H 
at 25°C) than that of triethylgallium (6-8 mm at 25°C). 

(3) Cryoscopic measurements in cyclohexane indicate that the molecular weight 
is 302. 

These data show conclusively that trivinylgallium exists as a dimer in solution and 
suggest that in the pure liquid and in the solid state it occurs as a dimer or more highly 
associated species. Unfortunately, little information is avaliable on the molecular- 
structures of gallium compounds except that there is some evidence for association of 
trimethylgallium in the liquid state (17> and for the association of triethylgallium in 
benzene solution. U) Comparing vapour-pressures and melting points of these two 
compounds with trivinylgallium provides strong circumstantial evidence for molecular 
association in both liquid and solid trivinylgallium. 

The structure of the dimer is most likely similar to that known for the aluminium 
alkyls with the bridge bonding carbon atom 


CH 2 


H 2 CHC 

H 2 CHC 


II /H 

C x 

s ''Ga/ \ja-.'' 

* \ / ' 

C 

/\ 


ch 2 h 


chch 2 

chch 2 


however, the possibility exists for the bonding to occur between the vacant /^-orbital 
on the gallium and the ^-electrons in the vinyl group. The present data does not 
allow a distinction to be made between these two possibilities. 

* The equivalence of the three vinyl groups as demonstrated by n.m.r. is not anticipated from the 
proposed dimeric structure. However, this can be explained on the basis of a rapid equilibrium in¬ 
volving the exchange of the vinyl bridge groups with the terminal groups regardless of whether this 
equilibrium is inter- or intra-molecular. A similar equivalence of bridging and terminal alkyl groups 
has been demonstrated for the dimer of trimethylaluminum at ambient temperatures 1,1 

1151 (a) H, D. Kaesz and F. G. A. Stone, Spectrochim . Acta 15, 360 (1959); (b) H. D. Kaesz and 
F. G. A. Stone, Organometallic Chemistry , Amer. Chem . Soc. Monograph No. 147 (Edited by 
H. Zeiss, p. 88-149 Reinhold, New York (1960). 

N. Muller and D. E. Pretchard, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 82, 248 (1960); S. BrOwnstein, B. C. 
Smith, G. Eruch and A. W. Lambengayer, Ibid. 82,1000 (1960); M. P. Groenewbue, J. Smidt 
and H. de Vries, Ibid 91, 4425 (1960). 

' ,T) L. H. Long and J. F. Sackman, Trans. Faraday Soc. 54, 1797 (1958). 
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Furthermore, it should be noted that there is a great disparity in the ease of 
preparation of the triorganogallium compounds from the corresponding mercury 
derivatives. In the case of the saturated hydrocarbons the reaction takes place only 
at elevated temperatures, while for the vinyl and allyl compounds reaction occurs 
readily at room temperature. 

There are two possible explanations for this depending upon the mechanism of 
reaction. In the event of a radical reaction the ease of formation of the hydrocarbon 
free radical will be the determining step. This appears quite reasonable since the 
thermal decomposition of the mercury compound produces the corresponding free 
radical and reaction of the mercury compounds with gallium occurs near the de¬ 
composition point. The lack of radical rearrangement products makes this explana¬ 
tion somewhat dubious. 

The second explanation can be given assuming that the reaction occurs between 
an electrophilic gallium atom and the carbon-mercury bond. In this case the polarity 
of the bond will influence the ease of reaction. This will increase greatly between the 
saturated mercury compounds and the unsaturated derivatives again providing a 
qualitative explanation in agreement with experiment. This explanation is further 
supported by work on other metal exchange reactions in which retention of con¬ 
figuration is observed, indicating a substitution mechanism. (16b) Neither of these 
explanations can be eliminated, however, until further work is carried out on gallium- 
mercury systems. 

Acknowledgements—The authors wish to thank Mr. C. M. Smith for the preliminary work on the 
preparation of tri-n-propyl- and tri-isopropylgallium, and Dr. M. T. Emerson of Florida State Uni¬ 
versity for the determination of the n.m.r. spectrum of trivinylgallium. 
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STUDIES IN HEAVY METAL SOAPS—IP 11 

MOLECULAR WEIGHTS OF ALUMINIUM SOAPS 

R. C. Mehrotra and A. K. R^J, 

Chemical Laboratories, University of Gorakhpur, Gorakhpur, India ’ 

(Received 8 December 1961) 

Abstract—The molecular weights of some aluminium soaps have been measured in various organic 
solvents. The tri-soaps were found monomeric mono, the alkoxy soaps dimeric and the mono and 
di-chloride soaps tri-meric in solution. Probable structures have been suggested for the compounds. 

The aluminium soaps prepared by metathetic reactions between aluminium salts and 
sodium soaps in water are hydrolysed products and are characterized by*their strong 
gelling tendency in hydrocarbon solvents. It was believed**' 3 ' 41 that the gel structure 
arose from hydrogen bonding, <5 '*> 7) but infra-red* 8 * absorption studies have shown 
that no such bonds are present in hydrolysed aluminium soaps. The aluminium tri¬ 
soaps and also mono and di-isopropoxide aluminium soaps have been successfully 
synthesized recently by Pande and Mehrotra* 9 *. In a recent communication,* 10 * the 
preparation of aluminium chloride soaps by the reaction between anhydrous alu¬ 
minium chloride and fatty acids in organic solvents has also been described. Not 
only the tri-soaps but the alkoxide as well as chloride soaps have been found to give 
mobile solutions in benzene, showing a low degree of molecular association. This is 
in agreement with the actual observations of Gilmour et a/.* 11 * on the cryscopic 
molecular weights of aluminium tri-laurate and tri-stearate in benzene: 


Aluminium 

Cone. 

016 

0*35 

0*58 

094 

1*27 

1*77 

2-39 

Tri-laurate 624 (Calc.) 

Mol. wt. 

652 

702 

730 

692 

726 

802 

954 

Aluminium 

Cone. 

056 

10 

1*46 

1-82 

2-23 



Tri-stearate 877 (Calc.) 

Mol. wt. 

1547 

1214 

1525 

1566 

1427 




However, these data do show some degree of dimerization which is marked much more 
in the case of aluminium stearate. From purely steric considerations and the observed 
behaviour of alkoxides,* 1 ** the tendency to association should decrease with increase 
in the alkyl chain length. 

In view of the above, it was considered worthwhile to reinvestigate the degree of 
molecular association shown by the aluminium tri-soaps and the chloride and iso- 
propoxide products. 

R. C. Mehrotra and A. K. Rai, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. In Press. 

111 S. B. Elliot, Alkaline Earths and Heavy Metal Soaps. Reinhold., New York (1946). 

131 R. G. Bossert, J. Chem. Educ. 27, 10 (1950). 

141 F. J. Licata, Metallic Soaps. Metasap Chemical Company, New Jersey (1940). 

T. S. McRoberts and J. H. Schulman, Proc. Roy. Soc. A 200, 136 (1950). 

J. W. McBain and W. L. McLatchie. /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 54, 3266 (1932). 

■’ v - R- Gmy and A. E. Alexander, J. Phys. Colloid Chem. S3, 23 (1949). 

* A - E - Leqer, R. L. Haines, C. E. Hubley, J. C. Hyde and H. Sheffer, Canad. J. Chem. 35, 799 
(1957). 

R. C. Mehrotra and K. C. Pande, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2,60 (1956). 

R. C. Mehrotra and A. K. Rai, J. Ind. Chem. Soc. In press. 

° ,LM0UR * Jobuno and Nelson, J. Chem. Soc. 1972 (1956). 

R. C. Mehrotra, J. Ind. Chem. Soc. 30,585 (1953). 
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la the Table 1 are given the results of the observed molecular weights in benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride and n-hexane. From approximate straight lines (Figs* I, land 3) 
obtained on plotting resistance against the weight of the solute (up to about 0*6 g of 
the compound per 16 ml of the solvent) added, it can be concluded that molecular 
association is independent of the concentration in the range studied. The tri-soaps are 
all monomeric, whereas the isopropoxide and chloride soaps show dimeric and tri- 
meric association respectively in all the three solvents: 


Table 1 


Name of the 
compound 

Molecular formula 

Molecular 

weight 

Molecular weight found 

calc. 

Benzene 

Carbon tetra 
chloride 

n-Hexane. 

Aluminium tri- 
laurate. 

AKCnHnCOO), 

624 

618 

628 

— 

Aluminium tri- 
palmitatc. 

Al(C 16 H 3X COO), 

792 

772 

800 

816 

Aluminium tri- 
behnate. 

A1(C i1 H 4J COO) s 

1044 

— 

1085 

— 

Aluminium mono- 
isopropoxy Di- 
behnate. 

Al(OprO(C ji H^COO), 

764 

1535 

1532 

1524 

Aluminium di- 
isopropoxy mono- 
behnate. 

Al(OprO,(C 11 H 4 ,COO) 

484 

958 

980 


Aluminium di- 
chloride mono- 
behnate. 

Aia J (C 11 H 4a COO) 

437 

1342 

1305 

1322 

Aluminium mono¬ 
chloride di- 
palmitate. 

AlCI(Cj 6 H sl COO) a 

572-5 

1782 

1791 


Aluminium mono¬ 
chloride di- 
Ia urate. 

AlCKCnHwCOO), 

460-5 

1332 

1366 



In view of the above results, following structures may be suggested for the iso¬ 
propoxide (1 and 2), chloride (3 and 4) and tri-soaps (5). 


RCOOv 


RCOO' 


Pr« 

.0, 


;al 






o 

Pri 


J)0CR 


OOCR 


RCOO, 


Pri 0^ 


Pri 

.0. 




/.OOCR 


r Ar 


Pfl 

II 


RC00 

RCOO^ 1 ^ 


RCOO. OOCR 

cr cl 


-CL- 


N*/ 0 " " C0 \ Al ^ 

^OOCR Cl''' 


m 


Cl ^OOCR 
:C cl 


-CL- 




,CL 


OOCR 


nr 


AL (OOCR) 5 




„ ,. “ ■ *', . , , , ' ’ • • ,' ■' ' .*''*i 

‘ •■ ■ w * ■ ' \ • '*.* v .• ( Vffi 

’ ■ ' t '»■ ,, ' i , ' ’ - , , , 1 , , l m fc 

The gtmvr sttaaitthra ifllo explain the observation that in the reaction of algminfuy;' 
isopropox*^ and chloride with excess fatty adds, two isopropyl radicals or chlorine' 
atoms are removed with much greater ease than the third. This is confirmed by the 
heat rhft" £** observed in the reaction of aluminium secondary butoxide with fatty . 



Cone, g/16 cm 3 of benzene 

Fig. 1.—AA—Al(C u H„COO), SS—Naphthalene 

BB—AKCuH.jOOO), EE—AlCI(C„H,,O0O) f 

CC—Al(Opr‘)(C,,H 4 ,COO), FF—A1CI(C, ,H n COO), 
DD—Al(Opr'),(C, 1 H 4 ,COO) GG—AlCl,(C„H 4a COO) 


acids, when the reaction is known to be exothermic up to the addition of two moles of 
the fatty acids to per mole of the butoxide. <7) 

In all the above structures, aluminium has achieved co-ordination number four. 
Alternative structures could be written in which aluminium would have coordination 
number five or six. For example, the structure of mono-isopropoxy aluminium di- 
alkanoates could be represented as: 



The chelating properties of alkanoate radicals were suggested by Sidgwic , k (U \ but 
were discarded due to the strain involved in a four membered ring. Evidence for the 

N. V. Sidgwicjc, The Chemical element and their compounds Vol. 1, pp. 524. 
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Fig. 2.—AA—Al(Ci t H,,COO), SS—Naphthalene 

BB—Al(C„H„COO)» FF—AlCl(C„H„COO), 

CC—AI(C„H 4 ,COO), GG—AlCl(CuH tl COO), 

DD—Al(Opr‘)(C M H„COO), HH—AICl«(C„H 4 ,COO) 

EE—Al(OprO«(C| 1 H 4 ,COO)j 

presence of these chelate rings have been found by Lacomte and coworkers (14) from 
infra-red studies in formates, acetates and other fatty acid soaps. Similar evidence has 
been found by Honig and Singleterry US) in alkali and alkaline earth phenyl stearates 
and by Kuntzel' 16 ’ in chromium-fatty acid complexes. Sheffer and coworkers 18 ' 
have also assumed such chelation in aluminium soaps. A possible explanation for 
the monomeric nature of aluminium tri-soaps has to be sought in a structure of 
the type: 



In the alkoxides (ia) and /3-diketone derivatives, <17) of aluminium, the predominance of 
four-co-ordinate aluminium in determining the properties of these compounds is quite 
evident. For example, derivatives like the dichloride or diethoxide monoacetyl- 

,M ' C. Duval, J. Lacometb and F. Douvjlle, Ann. Phys. 17, 5 (1942). 
ini j c Honig and C. R. Singletery, J. Phys. Chem. 60,1114 (1956). 

A. Kuntzel, H. Erdmann and H. Spahrkas, Das Leder, 4, 73 (1953); 3, 30 (1952). cf. Chem. 
Abstr. 47, 12087f (1953). 

11,1 R. K. Mehrotra and R. C. Mehrotra, Canad. J. Chem. 39, 795 (1961). 
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Fig. 3.—AA—Al(C„H M COOH), CC—AlCI,(C„H 4 ,COO) 

BB—Al(OprO(C,iH 41 COO), SS—Naphthalene 


acetonate of aluminium have been shown to be monomeric and given the structure: 


) 


Any tendency to association of such derivatives would be due to six four-co- 
ordinate changing to six-co-ordinate aluminium. It is possible that even in aluminium 
tri-acetylacetonate and tri-alkanoate only tetravalency is achieved by partial chelation 
of the three attached groups. However, a final picture can be reached only after 
structural analysis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Aluminium tri-palmitate, tri-laurate, tri-behnate, mono-chloride di-iaurate, mdiKxhloride di- 
palmitate and di-chloride mono-behnate have been prepared by the reaction of aluminium chloride 
(Judex) with the various fatty acids (Laurie acid, distilled at 140 ± 0-570*2 mm, palmitic 

acid, B.D.H., distilled at 182 dr l°/3-0 mm and behnie add, L. Light and Co. Ltd.), drieo at 807 
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0*2 mm in different stoicheiometric ratios. The reactions proceed as follows: 

A1CU + RCOOH -* AICI.CRCOO) + HQ 
AlClj + 2RCOOH AlCI(RCOO). + 2HC1 
A1C1, 4- 3RCOOH -► Al(RCOO) t + 3HCL 
or 

more 

The chloride soaps are very reactive to moisture, so extra precautions were taken to exclude moisture 
from the reaction mixtures. The soaps were analysed for aluminium and chlorine by standard 
methods. The lower percentage of chlorine in the compounds have been discussed previously. 11 ^ 

Table 2 



Molecular formula - 

Al(%) 

Cl (%) 


Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Aluminium tri-laurate 

Al(C„H t# COO) a 

4-36 

4-33 

_ 


Aluminium tri-palmitate 

Al(C 15 H >1 COO) 8 

3*39 

3*41 

— 

— 

Aluminium tri-behnate 

Al(C n H 4a COO), 

2*57 

2-59 

— 

— 

Aluminium mono-chloride 

AlCl(Cj jH a gCOO) t 

5*79 

5*86 

6-96 

7*71 

di-laurate 

Aluminium mono-chloride 

MCKC n H 91 COO) t 

4*67 

4*71 

5*46 

6*20 

di-palmitate 

Aluminium di-chloride 

AlCl,(C„H 1 ,COO) 

6*44 

6*41 

15-62 

16*25 

mono-behnate 


Aluminium mono-isopropoxy di-behnate and di-isopropoxy mono-behnate were prepared by the 
reaction of aluminium isopropoxide and behnic acid in stoicheiometric ratios.The isopropoxy 
content in the azeotrope and the compounds are determined by oxidation with chromic acid. ,JK ' 
The compounds gave on analysis 

Table 3 


Name of the compound Molecular formula 


Al(%> 


Isopropoxy (%) 




Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Aluminium mono- 
isopropoxy di- 
behnate. 

Al(Opr0(C, 1 H t ,COO), 

3*58 

3*55 

705 

7*85 

Aluminium di- 
isopropoxy mono- 
behnate. 

Al(OprO,(C el H 4 ,COO) 

5*52 

5*58 

22-8 

24*4 


The molecular weights of the lower alkoxy soaps were not measured because of their viscous 
nature. 

The molecular weights were determined with a semi-micro ebulliometer (Gallenkamp) using a 
thermistor. The experimental techniques have been described previously.’ 1 * Sixteen ml of solvent 
was taken in the ebulliometer bulb. A regular decrease in resistance with increase of solute concentra¬ 
tion in the solvent was observed (Figs. 1, 2 and 3). Since the molecular weights are high, a graphical 
method was employed for the calculation of molecular weights. The general formula M = K. W/R 
(where K is the constant for the solvent, W is the weight of the solute added and R is the decrease in 
resistance due to addition of solute W) reduces to M = Km (where m is the slope of the straight line) 
The constant (K) for benzene, carbon tetrachloride and n-hexane was taken to be 77200, 91060 and 
167600, after several determinations, using napthalene as solute. 

Acknowledgement —The authors are grateful to the Couaclf of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
New Delhi, for a research fellowship to one of them (A. IC R.) during the tenure of which the present 
investigations were carried out. 
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SYNERGISTIC EFFECTS IN THE EXTRACTION OF 
SELECTED METALLIC CATIONS BY MONO 
(2-ETHYL HEXYL) PHOSPHORIC ACID* ,i 

G. W. Mason, S. McCarty and D. F. Peppard 
A rgonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(Received 9 January 1962) 

Abstract —The effect of synergistic agents upon the extraction of M(1I1) lanthanides, Y(IU), Am(lII), 
Cm(lII), Th(IV), and U(VI) by HiMEHP, mono 2-ethyl hexyl phosphoric acid, in a carrier diluent 
from aqueous HCi has been investigated as a function of carrier diluent, synergistic ggent, concen¬ 
tration of H*MEHP and Z of M(I1I) lanthanides. It was found that a plot of log K vs log (r4)*5) or 
log (r-2), depending upon the synergist, is more meaningful than a plot of log K vs F or log F of the 
synergist, where r is the ratio, (Fof synergist/F of H t MEHP). For some elements as r increases from 
zero, Krises to a maximum (region of positive synergism); in others no positive synergism is noted. 
In each instance in which a maximum is found, the maximum becomes progressively more pronounced 
as the synergist is varied from n-decanol to TBP, tri-n-butyl phosphate, to TOPO, tri-n-octyl phosphine 
oxide. In the negative synergism range, the limiting slope of the log K vs log (r-0*5) plot for all of the 
M(lll) examples studied (TBP synergist, cyclohexane and toluene diluents) is —3. Similarly, the 
limiting slope of the log K vs log (r-2) plot (n-decanol synergist, cyclohexane diluent) is —3 for M(II1), 
• 4 for Th(IV) and -2 for U(V1). The extractant dependency for Eu(Ill) and Am(lII) by H,MEHP 
in the absence of synergist is shown to be first power in toluene diluent and third power in n-decanol 
diluent. Z-studies in the diluents toluene, cyclohexane and n-decanol are included. Tentative ex¬ 
planations of the negative synergistic effects are proposed in terms of assumed chemical interaction 
between synergist and H,MEHP; and possible applications of these effects are suggested. 

The extraction of M(III) cations from an aqueous mineral acid phase into an opposing 
phase consisting of a (GO)PO(OH) 2 extractant in a carrier diluent has been reported 
by two sets of investigators, employing two different diluents, with widely different 
interpretations. Peppard, et alS l) using toluene as diluent (G:2-ethyl hexyl and para 
(1,1,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl), reported the extractant dependency for Am(III) 
and Pm(III) as first-power. Warren and SurrLE (2) , using n-amyl alcohol as diluent 
(G:n-butyl, n-amyl, n-hexyl, and n-octyl), reported the extractant dependencies (as 
deduced from the suggested extraction powers) for Sc(III) and for Y(III) and La(III) 
as third-power and fourth-power, respectively. 

This discrepancy, coupled with the observations that the distribution ratio, K, for 
Pm(IIl) in a specific (GO)PO(OH )2 vs. mineral acid system is 300 times greater in a 
system employing toluene than in a system employing 2-ethyl hexanol as diluent <3) and 
that the K for Np(IV) in a specific (GO)PO(OH )2 vs. H 2 S0 4 system may be decreased 
by a factor in excess of 10 4 by addition of tributyl phosphate, (4> led to an investigation 
of synergistic interactions involving mono(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acid, H 8 MEHP, 
and hydrogen bond acceptor and donor molecules. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

u> D F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen, /. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 7, 276 

0958). 6 

c - G * Warren and J. F. Suttle, J. Inorg . Nucl Chem. 12, 336 (1960). 

D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and S. McCarty, /. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 12,141 

0959). 6 

(4) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and R. J. Sironen, J. Inorg . Nucl Chem . 10, 117 (1959). 
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Nomenclature 

Mono(2-cthyl hexyl) phosphoric add, the primary extractant used throughout this study, is sym¬ 
bolized as HjMEHP in accordance with previous usage. 11 . 4 * The symbols H, M, EH and P respec¬ 
tively indicate: a theoretically ionizable hydrogen, the prefix mono-, the 2-ethyl hexyl group, and 
phosphorus in an ortho phosphate. In this representation the molecular complexity of the extractant 
and extractant-diluent interactions are ignored. Similarly, TBP symbolizes tri n-butyl phosphate, 
(n-C^OJiPO, and TOPO symbolizes tri n-octyl phosphine oxide, (n-C,H u )*PO. 

The distribution ratio, K t of a specific nuclide is defined as the concentration of nuclide in the 
upper divided by the concentration of nuclide in the lower of two mutually-equilibrated sensibly, 
immisdble liquid phases. 

The ratio of the concentrations, expressed in formality units, of synergist to H,MEHP is sym¬ 
bolized as r. 

Sources of materials 

A mixture of mono- and di(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acids was obtained from Victor Chemical 
Works. The mono ester, H*MEHP, was isolated as previously described,* 4 * except that the procedure 
for eliminating pyro contaminants was modified, the contacting with 6M HC1 at 80°C being extended 
from an 8 hr to a 48 hr period. 

Tributyl phosphate, (n-C 4 H # 0) a PO, TBP, was obtained from Commercial Solvents Corporation 
and further purified as described previously (4 * with the following modifications: the number of scrubs 
was doubled and water was removed from the product TBP by evaporation at room temperature at 
reduced pressure using the rotating evacuated flask technique previously described in the purification 
of acidic organophosphorus compounds.* 4 * 

Trisn-octyl phosphine oxide, (n-C a H 17 ) a PO f TOPO, was obtained from Eastman Organic Chemicals 
Department of Distillation Products Industries. It was purified in a manner similar to that employed 
in the purification of TBP. A O IF solution of TOPO in benzene was stirred with an equal volume 
of 6M HC1 at 40°C in a sealed flask for 48 hr. This benzene solution was then successively given 
(using equal-volume portions): two water scrubs, three 5%Na*CO a scrubs, and six water scrubs. 
The benzene and water were then removed under reduced pressure at room temperature. 

Toluene, cyclohexane and n-decyl alcohol were obtained from Eastman Organic Chemicals De¬ 
partment of Distillation Products Industries. 

The 0-active nuclides, 40-2 hr 140 La (with parent 12*8 day 140 Ba), 285 day 144 Ce, 2*6 year 147 Pm, 
(13, 16) year 1M .“ 4 Eu and 58 day M Y were obtained from the Isotopes Division of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. Daughter 140 La was separated from parent U0 Ba (and from contaminant *°Y 
daughter of parent "Sr present in the 140 Ba sample) and l44 Ce was separated, as Ce(IV), from con¬ 
taminant 147 Pm by the liquid-liquid extraction techniques previously described, 17 * Liquid-liquid ex¬ 
traction was also employed in purifying 147 Pm from residual quantities of 144 Ce ,T * and ® 1 Y* ,,, and in 
purifying #l Y*"* with respect to 147 Pm contaminants. 

The other 0-active lanthanides employed were prepared by neutron irradiation of samples of 
highly purified stable normal isotopic mixtures with the exception of Pr and Ho. In the preparation 
of 14 *Pr, highly purified natural cerium (as the ignited nitrate) was subjected to neutron bombardment 
to form 14 *Ce, disintegrating to 14, Pr. The 13*8 day 0-active 14, Pr was isolated from the bombarded 
samples by a liquid-liquid extraction technique based upon the differences in extraction between 
Ce(IV) and Pr(III).* 7) In the preparation of Dy tracer, secondary neutron capture by Dy led to the 
formation of 82 hr ,44 Dy which has a 27 2 hr 1M Ho daughter. By differential counting, both Dy and 
Ho data were obtained in a single experiment as described in the section entitled Determination of 
distribution ratios . No studies of Nd and Gd were made. 

The a-active nuclides 470 year 141 Am, 8-0 x 10 4 year 2M Th (**°Th/“*Th mass ratio ~ 11) and 
1*6 x 10 4 year M *U were obtained from Argonne stocks and 18 year •"Cm was obtained from P. R- 
Fields (Argonne). 

Determination of distribution ratios 

The distribution ratio, K t for a given nuclide was obtained radiometrically by allowing the nuclide 
to distribute, at equilibrium, between the two mutually equilibrated liquid phases, and then determining 
the radioactivity, in terms of counts per minute, alpha or beta, associated with a given aliquot of each 
phase as described previously.*"* Equilibrium distribution of radionuclides was accomplished by 3 
min manual shaking in stoppered vials. All data were obtained at 22 ± 1°C. 

t4 * D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. lnorg . NucL Chem . 7, 231 (1958). 

*•* D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and J. L. Maier, /. Inorg . NucL Chem . 3, 215 (1956). 
m D. F. Pefpard, G. W. Mason and S. W. Moline, /. Inorg. NucL Chem . 5, 141 (1957). 

*•* D. F. Pefpard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll,/. Inorg . NucL Chem . 4, 334 (195/). 
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Each of the point* on the extractant dependency curves of Fig. 9 is the average of "direct” agd 
“reverse" extraction data, i.e., radio-nudide in the aqueous phase with the organic phase hasten 
initially and radio-nuclide in the organic phase with the aqueous phase barren initially, respectively. 
A t least two random points on each of the other curves were checked with direct and reverse extraction 
data. In each case, the variation between direct and reverse data was within the esqsected random 
variation. 

In the Dy experiment, Ho data were obtained also by differential counting. An aliquot of each 
phase was evaporated on a platinum disc immediately following phase disengagement after equilibra¬ 
tion. These samples were then assayed by beta counting through Waliminum absorber (100 mgj), the 
absorber serving to screen out essentially all of the Dy activity. Approximately seven days later, the 
plates were assayed by /5-counting without absorber at which time the 82 hr 1M Dy paient and 27*2 hr 
daughter were essentially at secular equilibrium. From these two sets of data, both Ho and Dy 
K values were calculated. 

Establishment of Z-curves 

Since the Z-effect in some portions of the curves is very small and since not all of the lanthanides 
available for study had been studied in the detailed synergistic investigation, the data for a given 
curve of Fig. 10 were obtained as a single experiment. In no case were these data in serious conflict 
with those obtained in the synergistic study. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In Figs. 1-3, the effects upon the extractive power of H 2 MEHP in toluene diluent 
produced by the synergists n-decanol, TBP and TOPO are shown. Similarly, Figs. 
4 and 5 treat the effect of the synergists n-decanol and TBP upon the extractive power 
of H 2 MEHP in cyclohexane diluent. In order best to delineate this region of low 
concentration of synergist (as well as small r, i.e. F synergist :f r H 2 MEHP) these plots 
are semiiogarithmic. 



E a-C, 0 H 2 ,OH E tbp 


Fig. 1.— Variation of log JT with Fn-C l0 H„OH Fig. 2.—Variation of log K with F TBP in the 

in H,MEHP (toluene) vs. 0*25 M HC1 systems. 0*10 F H*MEHP (toluene) vs. 0*25 M HC1 

F H a MEHP: (A), 0*10; (B), 0*05. M(III): Eu, system. M(III): Pm, Eu, Tm, V, Am, Cm. 

Tm, Y, Am. > 

In the 44 A” section of Fig. 1, the plot for Tm rises to a flat maximum, the value of 
K at 0*1 F n-decanol being higher than that for no synergist. The corresponding Am 
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curve has no maxflmum, and the value of K at 0*1 F n-decanol is approximately 0-6 
that for no synergist. 

T*he “B” section of Fig. 1 illustrates the effect of r , the value of K for Am at 0-1 F 
n-decanol being approximately 0*2 that for no synergist. 

By comparison of the “A” section of Fig. 1 with Fig. 2, TBP is seen to be a more 
effective antisynergist than n-decanol, the K for Am being depressed a factor of 
approximately 22 by 0*1 F TBP as compared to approximately 1*7 by 0*1 F n-decanol. 
Further, TBP produces a more pronounced maximum in the Tm curve, and the value 
of A at 0*1 F synergist is below that for no synergist. A slight maximum is also noted 
in the Y curve. 



(toluene) vs. 0-25 M HC1 system. system: Eu(III), Am(IlI), U(VI). 

M(HI): Eu, Tm, Y, Am. 


In Fig. 3, the curves for Eu and Am show slight maxima and those for Tm and Y 
quite pronounced maxima. With respect to Tm, the maximum enhancement factor, 
a measure of positive synergism, as read from Fig. 1(A), Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 are: 1*6 
(n-decanol), 2*2 (TBP) and 3*9 (TOPO). With respect to Am, the depressant factor, 
a measure of negative synergism, (calculated fron the base point of no synergist) at 
0*1 F synergist as read from Fig. 1(A), Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 are: 1*7 (n-decanol), 22 (TBP) 
and 1,000 (TOPO). 

The effect of diluent is seen by mutual comparison of Figs. 1 and 4 and of Figs. 2 
and 5. In Figs. 4 and 5 (cyclohexane diluent), the Am and Eu values rise to a maxi¬ 
mum for the two synergists, n-decanol and TBP. In Fig. 4 the data for U(VI) are 
included to show that for this solute, negative synergism obtains throughout the range 
studied. (Studies involving TBP and TOPO were not made with U(VI), since the K 
fo ra x traction by the synergist (in the absence of F^MEHP) is quite high.) 





Loq K (Tm, Y, Eu, Am) 



Log K (TM!?)) 
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By comparison of sections "A" and “B” of Fig. 1, it appears that a {dot of log K 
vs. t or some function of r might be more meaningful than a plot of log K vs. F 
synergist. Consequently, Figs. 6, 7 and 8, extending over a wide range of F 
synergist and of values of r, are log K vs. log (r — 0-5) and log K vs. log (r — 2) plots. 
The rationale for the use of (r-0*5) and (r-2) in preference to r is given in the discussion 
section. 

In Figs. 6 and 7, the limiting slopes are —3 for the M(III) examples shown, using 
TBP as synergist and toluene and cyclohexane as diluents. 

In Fig. 8, involving cyclohexane as diluent and n-decanol as synergist, the limiting 
values are —2, for UO s 8+ ; —3, for Am 8+ and Eu 3+ ; and —4, for Th 4+ . The limiting 
negative slope has the same absolute value as the charge on the metal extracted. 



Fig. 9.—Extractant dependencies for 
Eu(in) and Am(IlI) in H.MEHP 
(diluent) vs. HC1 systems. Diluents: 
toluene, n-decanol. 



Z 

Fig. 10 —Variation of log K with Z of 
lanthanides (Ill) in the O IF H,MEHP 
(diluent) vs. 0-25 M HC1 (n-decanol 
excepted) systems. Diluents: □, 
toluene; V, toluene plus 0-05 F TBP; 
O. cyclohexane; A. n-decanol. 


A study of n-decanol as a diluent is presented in Fig. 9. Throughout the left-hand 
portion of the range studied, it is seen that a third-power extractant dependency for 
the extraction of Am(III) and Eu(III) may be derived from the data. At higher 
concentrations of H 2 MEHP, departures from this curve, in the direction of rendering 
the curve steeper, are incurred. In the same figure, a find-power extractant dependency 
is seen to apply to the extraction of the same two elements if toluene is the diluent. 
(The toluene data were obtained at 0-25 M HCl rather than at 0-05 M HC1 so that the 
K value would be more easily determined, since the hydrogen ion dependency for K 
is inverse third-power. <1 > 8) However, less extensive data obtained at 0*05 M HC1 also 
jftdir ate a first-power extractant dependency.) 
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In Fig. 10 , Jog K vs. Z curves for H a MEHP in three pure diluents, toluene, cyclo¬ 
hexane and n-decanol, and in one composite diluent, toluene which is 0-03 F in TBP, 
are presented. The three pure diluent curves are mutually similar in general shape. * 
However, both the maximum and minimum are more pronounced in the cyclohexane 
curve t han in the others. The cyclohexane and toluene curves differ from each other 
by a factor less than three at all points, whereas the n-decanol curve, as presetted-, is 
a factor of 30-100 lower than the toluene curve. Noting that the n-decanol curve was 
obtained in a system employing 0*05 M HC1 as opposed to 0*25 M HC1, it is con¬ 
cluded, assuming an inverse third-power hydrogen ion dependency, that for identical 
systems with respect to HC1 and HgMEHP concentrations, the n-decanol curve should 
be a factor of (3*7-12*5) x 10 s lower than the toluene curve, the exact factor being a 
function of Z. 

The curve for the composite diluent, toluene which is 0*05 F in TBP, lies below the 
pure toluene curve in the 57-67 atomic number region and above it in the 68-71 region. 
In contrast to the curve for pure toluene, it has no maximum or minimum. 


DISCUSSION 

The general conclusions, with respect to synergistic effects, to be correlated and 
reconciled with a theoretical interpretation are: 

(1) In some instances there exists a region of enhanced extraction (Figs. 1-5); 

(2) In each instance there exists a region of decreased extraction; 

(3) Each of the foregoing effects is a function of the nature of the synergistic agent; 

(4) The effects differ as a function of Z for M(III) lanthanides; 

(5) The effects differ markedly for M(lll), Th(IV), and U(V1); 

(6) The limiting plot of log K vs. log r, or better (r-0*5) or (r-2) for specific cases, 
approaches a straight line of negative slope numerically equal to the charge on 
the cation, i.e., -2 for U0 2 * + , -3 for M(III) and -4 for Th(IV). 


(i) 


(2A) 


0 H~ 0 /0—H.. 

A A R R_0 - ' P ' '°- R 

H—0 0 H 
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H— S 0-H / 
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Fig. 11.—Possible hydrogen-bonded structures of (GO)PO(OH)*: (1) and (2), with 
ROH; (3) t with itself and with H*Q. Except for (2A), applicable to (G)PO(OH)t also. 
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' It is postulated that the original extractant, (HjMEHP),, A, of which a possible 
structure is shown as (3B) in Fig. 11, is converted by the synergist into an adduct B 
- which is in turn converted by further interaction with synergist into adduct C, as 
follows: 

(A), (H a MEHP). B C (1) 

, It is further considered that, as an extractant, C is by far the least efficient of the three 
and that B may be more or less effective than A. If B is sufficiently effective, as 
compared with A, then a region of enhanced extraction will exist. Since there is no 
a priori reason to expect the Z-curve to be the same for B as for A, it seems logical that 
the curves for some elements should display this positive region while others should 
not. (In Fig. 10, the log K vs. Z plots for lanthanides (III) in 0-1 F HgMEHP (toluene) 
and in 0-1 F HjMEHP + 0*05 F TBP (toluene) systems are seen to cross mutually). 

The terminal adduct, C, since it is assumed to be a highly inefficient extractant, is 
considered to contain H 2 MEHP with all of its reactive sites inactivated through strong 
hydrogen bonding. 

Since H a MEHP has been demonstrated to exist as a monomer in methyl alcohol* 91 
it is assumed that C contains only one unit of H 2 MEHP in the n-decyl alcohol systems. 
Considering both theoretically-ionizable hydrogen atoms to be inactivated the 
formulation is given as (H 2 MEHP) (n-decanol) a , and possible structures are shown as 
2A and 2B in Fig. 11. 

Since HgMEHP has been shown to be reduced to a dimer, but not to a monomer, 
by acetone, <9> which, like TBP, can accept but cannot contribute a hydrogen atom in 
hydrogen bond formation, it is postulated that C contains a dimeric unit in the TBP 
systems. Considering all theoretically ionizable hydrogen atoms to be inactivated, the 
formulation is given as (H 2 MEHP) 2 TBP; and a possible structure is derived from 3A 
or 3A' of Fig. 11, if the dimer has one of the two pictured terminal acidic H atoms 
bonded internally to one of the sterically available O atoms and the other bonded to 
the unique O of TBP, (n-C 4 H 9 0) 3 P0. 

Assuming the formulations of C as given in Table 1, the concentration of free 
synergist in the region in which essentially all of the H 2 MEHP is in the C form may be 
calculated. Hence, log K is plotted as a function of log (r-2) and of log (r-0-5), 
respectively, in the n-decanol and the TBP systems. 


Table 1.—Postulated formulations of b and c of expression (1) 


Synergist 

B 

c 

n*C] 0 H|iOH, 

DOH 

(H.MEHPXDOH) 

(H.MEHPXDOH), 

(n-CjH t O)»PO, 

TBP 

(H,MEHP),(TBP), 

(H,MEHP),(TBP) 


Since the plot of log K vs. (r-2) in the n-decanol systems approaches, as a limit, a 
straight line of negative slope numerically equal to the charge of the cations extracted, 
it is assumed that B is functioning as a mono-ionized extractant equivalent to B. 
Therefore, using the simplest interpretation, B is formulated as monomeric H S MEHP 
combined with one molecule of n-decanol, i.e., (HjMEHP) (n-decanol), Table 1. The 

J. R. Ferraro, G. W. Mason and D. F. Pefpard, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 22, 285 (1961). 
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extr actio n of and the K in th&lkniting region are-thus represented as: 

M A ** 4- /j(HgMEHPXDOH) 0 ^ M[(HMEHP)(t>OH)],, + pH A + (2) 

(HgMEHPXDOH)o + DOHo ^ (H.MEHPXDOH),, (3) 

K v + = JtJlDOHl,’ (4) 


Similarly, it is assumed that B in the TBP systems functions as a mono-ionized 
extractant equivalent to B~. From the established interaction of TBP and HjMEHP, 
in the absence of water, in the ratio of 1:3 by formula weights (10> and the formulation 
of the product as an adduct, (HiMEHP) ( (TBP) t ao> it is postulated that B is an adduct 
of hexameric HjMEHP and two molecules of TBP, probably containing water, Table 
1. The extraction of M* 4- and the K in the limiting range are thus represented as: 

M a *- + /*H 2 MEHP) 8 (TBP) 2( ^ M[H u (MEHP) 8 (TBP) 8 ] p# + />« A + (5) 

(HgMEHP) 6 (TBP) 2# + TBP 0 ^ 3(H 2 MEHP) a (TBP) 0 (6) 

- ^/[TBP^ (7) 

Presumably the action of TOPO, (n-C 8 H 17 ) 8 PO, whose sole oxygen is analogous to 
the unique oxygen of TBP, is similar to that of TBP and differs only in magnitude. 

Before discussing the extraction of M l>+ by H 2 MEHP in toluene or cyclohexane in 
the absence of synergist, it is necessary to consider the nature of the polymeric species. 
Although a considerable body of data concerning such polymers has been 
reported, <B-U) it must be remembered that the structure and nature of the species may 
differ widely in wet and dry diluents. 

A possible structure of polymeric (GO)PO(OH) 2 , and of the analogous (G)PO 
(OH) 2 , is shown in 3A and 3B of Fig. 11. Assuming, as in 2B of Fig. 11, that an 
oxygen atom may exhibit a co-ordination number of three in such a polymer, the 
fundamental “dimeric unit”, an 8-membered ring, may be represented by the structure 
3A. A second “dimeric unit” may be placed above (in two-dimensional parlance) the 
first unit with its left end above the right end of the first in such a way that the two 
units may join and in so doing create a new 8-membered ring indistinguishable in 
characteristics from the first two. 

This polymeric structure is represented as 3B, Fig. 11, the section shown being a 
hexamer composed of three dimers, D lt D 8 and D s . It is apparent that through flexion 
this hexamer might be joined, end to end, to form a cyclic hexamer of six 8-membered 
rings. Alternatively, a polymer of “dimeric units” might be linear and have two 
terminal “unbonded” OH groups. 

If such a polymer, cyclic or otherwise, loses, by ionization, a proton involved in 
polymer formation, then the resultant anion should be less stable in a dry diluent. 
However, in a wet diluent it seems likely that the polymer contains water molecules 
as structural units. (B) A possible mode of attachment is illustrated in (3 A') of Fig. 11. 

Presumably, a large polymer composed of units such as represented by (3A') 
should be capable of losing several protons by ionization, thereby acquiring a net 
negative charge of several units. However, a small polymer, such as a hexamer, might 
well suffer greatly in stability by acquiring a negative charge numerically greater than 
unity. 

J. R. Ferraro and D. F. Peppakd, J. Phys. Chem. 65,539 (1961). 

D - F- Peppajuj, J. R. Ferraro and O. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4,371 (1957). 
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Consequently, it appears that in the absence of a synergist the extraction of M p+ 
by H»MEHP in a nonhydrogen : bonding diluent proceeds by the mechanism previously 
reported : n> 

M A *+ + (H*Y). # ^ + />H a + ( 8) 

k m , + = isMUtHY (9) 

where (HgY) a represents the polymeric form of the extractant, probably containing 
water molecules, 3A', Fig. 11. The mechanism is presumably applicable to other 
(GO)PO(OH) 2 and to (G)PO(OH) a extractants as well. A-first-power extractant 
dependency, implicit in Expression (9), was reported by Peppard et al. a) for the 
extraction of M(III) using HjMEHP and mono[p-(l,l,3,3-tetramethyl butyl)phenyl] 
phosphoric acid, the latter symbolized as HgMO^P, as extractants in toluene diluent. 

In an alcohol diluent, ROH, it is assumed that (GO)PO(OH) 2 (and presumably 
(G)PO(OH) 2 is monomeric, possibly with two molecules of ROH bonded directly to 
each unit, 2A or 2B, Fig. 11. This monomer, without regard to the ROH of con¬ 
stitution, is represented as H 2 Y and the extraction of M p+ represented as: 

M a p+ + pH a Y 0 ^ M(HY)„ + />H A + (10) 

K M p + - A: 10 [H 2 Y1o p /[H+] a p (11) 

The third-power extractant dependency for M(III) implicit in Expression (11) is 
observed for the extraction of Eu(IlI) and Am(IlI) by H a MEHP in n-decanol, Fig. 9. 

However, it was observed that at concentrations appreciably greater than 0-4 F 
(Fig. 9) the plot of log AT vs. log F H a MEHP departed from a straight line and became 
progressively steeper. This effect is to be expected if the monomerization to the final 
interacted H a MEHP -f ROH species is not complete. Conversely, at concentrations 
sufficiently below the lowest concentration reported in Fig. 9, it is expected that 
double ionization of the monomer to form Y 2 ~ might become relatively important 
with respect to single ionization to form HY _ . Consequently, for the extraction of 
M 1 *", the plot of log K vs. F H 2 MEHP might approach a slope of 0-5 p as a limit as the 
concentrations of H a MEHP become sufficiently small. 

It may be noted that Expression (10) with p = 3, is equivalent to the expression 
for the extraction of Sc(III) given by Warren and Suttle <2) who reported a third- 
power extractant dependency for Sc(lII) but a fourth-power for La(lll) and Y(III). . 
A possible explanation for the fourth-power extractant dependency is based on the 
fact that the La(III) and Y(III) data were obtained in a higher (GO)PO(OH) 2 con¬ 
centration range than the Sc(III) data, the lowest concentration of the former study 
being larger than the highest concentration of the latter. 

A comparative study of the extraction of Eu(III) and Am(III) in H 2 MEHP 
(diluent) vs. aqueous HC1 systems is shown in Fig. 9 in which toluene and n-decyl 
alcohol are the diluents. For both elements, the extractant dependency is first-power 
in toluene and third-power in n-decyl alcohol. (It should be noted for Figs. 9 and 10 
that in systems involving the same concentration of HC1 in the aqueous phase the K 
for M(III) at a fixed total F of H a MEHP is much greater in toluene than in decyl 
alcohol). 

It appears likely, therefore, that Expressions (8) and (9) represent extractions 
employing toluene and other diluents which do not greatly decrease the degree of 
polymerization of the extractant while Expressions (10) and (11) represent extractions 
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employing alcohol, and presumably certain other diluents, which monomerize the 
extractant. 

Although positive synergistic effects were noted which gave increased /3-values for 
a given pair of elements (beta = KjK n for elements A and B), see the Z. curves of 
Fig. 10, the effects are of no practical importance, since other extractive systems with 
superior ^-values are available. 11 ’ 8 ’ However, negative sypergistic action appeairs to be 
of great practical importance. 1 

For example, an element such as Tm(III) may be extracted into HjMEHP in 
toluene (or cyclohexane, etc.) as a concentration and preliminary purification step; 
but, in order to transfer the Tm(III) to an aqueous phase, a high concentration of 
mine ral acid (or a suitable complexing agent) is necessary. (Nothing is accomplished 
by diluting the pregnant organic phase with toluene since the extractant dependency 
is first-power). However, the removal to an aqueous phase is easily accomplished 
through addition of a synergistic agent which greatly decreases the K. 

The techniques of adding a negative synergist to decrease the K ofM** and thereby 
render it transferable to an aqueous phase is especially valuable in the case of elements 
with extremely high K values, for example: Th(IV), U(IV), U(VI), Np(IV), etc. 
Since these cations tend to extract reasonably well into TBP also, the major effort was 
expended upon the n-decyl alcohol systems. In Fig. 8, it is seen that the K values for 
U0 2 * + , M 8 * and Th 4+ are reduced by addition of n-decyl alcohol in a manner con¬ 
sistent with Expression (10), the log K vs. log (r-2) plots approaching limiting slopes 
of —2, —3 and —4, respectively. It is apparent, then that M(III), M(IV) and M(VI) 
may be extracted with a toluene (or cyclohexane) solution of H 2 MEHP with high K 
values and that they may be returned to an aqueous mineral acid phase by adding 
n-decyl alcohol, as a negative synergist, to the pregnant extract. 
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EXTRACTION OF Th(IV) AS A MIXED COMPLEX, 
NITRATE OR CHLORIDE, BY 2-ETHYLHEXYL 
HYDROGEN 2-ETHYLHEXYL PHOSPHONATE*" - 

D. F. Peppard, M. N. NAMBOODiRif and G. W. Mason 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(Received 26 January 1962; in revised form 20 February 1962) 

Abstract— The extraction of Th(lV) from aqueous perchlorate, chloride and nitrate aqueous phases 
into a solution of an acidic phosphonate, generally represented as (GOXG)PO(OH); dissolved in a 
carrier diluent is reported for the first time. Specifically, 2-ethylhexyl hydrogen 2-ethylhexyl phos¬ 
phonate, (EHOXEH)PO(OH), dissolved in toluene has been employed as the extractant phase. 

From a nitrate phase, Th(IV), in tracer level concentration, is extracted as two mono-nuclear 
species containing one and two nitrate groups per atom of Th(IV), respectively. The extraction of 
the two-nitrate entity is favoured, with respect to that of the one-nitrate entity, as the acidity of the 
aqueous phase increases. The K for each of these species appears to be third-power dependent upon 
the concentration of the (EHOXEH)PO(OH), which is dimeric in the diluent employed. The extraction 
of a nitrate-free entity is negligible under the conditions of the investigation. In saturation experi¬ 
ments, the empirical composition of the extract, as determined by gross analyses, is Th(NO,)i. t 
(EH[EHP]),. 2 . 

From a chloride phase, the extract in tracer-level studies contained a chloride-free and a one- 
chloride species. The K values for these two species are third-power and 2-5-power extractant de¬ 
pendent, respectively. In saturation experiments, the empirical composition of the extract, as 
determined by gross analyses, is Th(Cl)o.|(EH[EHP]) t . t . 

The perchlorate behaviour parallels that of the chloride system, except that the extractant 
dependency is third-power. The empirical composition of the extract, in saturation experiments, is 
Th(ClO 4 ) 0 . 4 (EH[EHP]),. r 

Bis 2-ethylhexyl phosphoric acid (symbolized as HDEHP), a representative of the 
(GO) 2 PO(OH) type of extractant, dissolved in a carrier diluent, has been shown to 
extract M(III) lanthanides from an aqueous nitrate phase, as M[H(DEHP ) 2 ]3 and as 
M(DEHP) S , respectively, at “far below saturation” and at “saturation” of the organic 
phase. (1 » 8) In an extension of the study to Th(IV), it was found that the extracted 
entity contained one nitrate group per thorium atom, both at levels far below sat- 
uration (3) and at saturation. (4) 

The closely analogous 2-ethylhexyl hydrogen 2-ethylhexyl phosphonate (sym¬ 
bolized as HEH[EHPJ), a representative of the (GOXG)PO(OH) type of extractant, 
dissolved in a carrier diluent has recently been shown to extract tracer-level Pm(IlI) 
and Cm(III) from an aqueous nitrate phase as M{H(EH[EHP]) 2 } 3 , (6) i.e., an entity 
containing no nitrate. The corresponding Th(IV) study has now demonstrated both 
one-nitrate and two-nitrate species in the extract. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Affiliate of the International Institute of Nuclear Science and Engineering at the Argonne 
National Laboratory and representative of the Laboratories of the Indian Atomic Energy Establish¬ 
ment—-Trombay, Bombay. 

{1) D- F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll,/, lnorg.Nuel Cherk . 4*134 (1957) 
,S1 D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen,/. Inorg, Nuel. Chem . 7 , 276(1958). 
,3) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, /. Inorg . Nuel Cham , 13, 138 (1960). 

‘ 4) F- Peppard and J. R. Ferraro, /. lnorg . Nuel Cham . 10,275 (1959). 

,5) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and I. Hucher, Z lnorg, Nuel Chem . 18, 245 (1961). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

J Nomenclative 

The oovneclature employed in the study of acidic esters of phosphomc acid os extractants for 
cations is employed throughout. Hence, (GOXG)PO(OH) is the general formulation; and 
(EHOXEH)PO(OH) represents 2-ethylhexyI hydrogen 2-ethylhexyl phoephonate, symbolized as 
HEHtEHP]. The bracketed grouping represents the phosphorus atom and the 2-«thylhexyl group 
attached by a C-P bond. Similarly, (GO)gPO(OH) is the general formulation of the analogous phos¬ 
phate; and the specific example utilized, bislpara (1,1,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] ortho phosphoric 
add, for convenience called di octyl phenyl phosphoric acid, is symbolized as HDCtyP. 

The distribution ratio, X, for Th(IV) is defined as the concentration of Th(IV) in the organic phase 
divided by the concentration of Th(IV) in the aqueous phase, the two sensibly-immisciblc liquid 
phases having been mutually equilibrated and the Th(IV) “concentrations” being represented by 
alpha-emitting rates per unit volume. 

Sources of materials 

The HEHtEHP],**’*” and the mineral acids**’ and their corresponding salts**’ were prepared and 
purified as described previously, a-active 8x10* yearTh**° (Th** 0 to Th”* in the ratio of 10:1) was 
obtained from A.N.L. stocks and was freshly purified with respect to daughter activities before use. 

Determination of distribution ratios 

The distribution ratio, K t was determined as described previously,**•*’ using toluene as the carrier 
diluent. The absence of a Th(lV) concentration effect, at tracer-levels, upon K was established by 
varying the equilibrium concentration of Th(lV) in the aqueous phase over a range of 100 under 
otherwise identical conditions. It has been established that in each of the systems the concentration 
of mineral acid, HX, in the equilibrated organic phase was less than 6 x 10~ 4 F, a maximum value 
for the 1-OF HX systems. 

Extractant and acid dependency studies 

Both extractant and acid dependency studies were made at a constant ionic strength in the aqueous 
phase. 

Anion dependency studies 

Since preliminary experiments indicated the probable presence of mixed nitrate-perchlorate and 
chloride-perchlorate extracted species in studies involving constant ionic strength, maintained with 
HC10 4 or NaCIO*, in the nitrate and chloride studies, these studies were restricted to the use of a 
single anion and varying ionic strength. 


Determination of gross anion-fo-Th ratios 

The extracts were prepared, in general, as described previously.‘M’ In a specific chloride experi¬ 
ment, a 1,200 ml portion of 0-10F HEH[EHP] in toluene was contacted with a 500 ml portion of 
aqueous 010M HC1, 0-90M NaCl, and approximately 2 x 10 *M ThCl 4 phase. Following centrifu¬ 
gation, two 500 ml aliquots of the organic extract were withdrawn, (a) One aliquot was contacted 
successively with four 50 ml portions of 2-5M HNO,. The resulting aqueous phases were combined 
and washed with benzene. The chloride content was determined by precipitation of AgCl. (b) The 
remaining aliquot was diluted to 2,000 ml with toluene and contacted successively with four 75 ml 
portions of 4*0M HC1. The combined aqueous phase was washed with benzene and evaporated to a 
small volume. The Th content was determined by precipitation of Th(OH) 4 and ignition to ThO a . 

In experiments involving nitrate and perchlorate, similar procedures were followed. The anion, 
in these instances, was determined by precipitation with nitron.* 7 ’ 

“Saturation” experiments were performed as described previously.**’ 4> In these studies, the tech¬ 
nique for re-extraction of Th was modified in that each re-extract was scrubbed with two 100 ml 
portions of benzene, in sequence. The depleted organic extract and the two benzene phases were 
then scrubbed, in sequence, with five 100-ml portions of water to remove all mineral acid. These 
three organic phases were then combined and an aliquot titrated with standard NaOH to determine 
the HEH[EHP] content. 

In a specific chloride experiment, a 100 ml portion of 01F HEH[EHP] solution was contacted 
successively with three 20-mf portions of a l*5M ThCl 4 -f 0-2M HC1 solution and then shaken with 

w D. F, Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 12, 60 (1959). 

Busch, Ber. Dtsch. Chem . Ges. 38, 861 (1905); 

Gutbier, Z. Angew. Chem. 18, 494 (1905). 
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cniid ThCIi . jbHX> inihe presence of the final aqueous phase for two hours. Following centrifugation, 
aliquots were treated as describe above. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Acid dependencies 

From Fig. 1, it is seen that the hydrogen ion dependency of the K for Th(IV) into 
9 4 x 10“*F HEH[EHP] from a 1-OF (NaN0 3 + HNOj) solution is less steep 0 than 
inverse third-power throughout the range studied, approaching inverse third-power 
and inverse second-power respectively in the low and high acidity regions. Assuming 
that two extracted species, respectively, containing the equivalent of ThCNO^** and 
ThCNOg)^, are involved, the two broken lines of Fig. I representing plots of log K t 



Fig. 1. — Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of Th(IV) into 9-4 x 10 _, F HEHfEHP], 
toluene diluent, from a 1-OF (NaNO, + HNO,) solution. 

and log K t are drawn. The solid line, which is a plot of log (K x -f Ay, is seen to 
represent the experimental data satisfactorily. 

In Fig. 2, the hydrogen ion dependencies for the corresponding 1-OF chloride and 
perchlorate solutions are seen to be third-power in the high acid region but greater in 
the low. These data are considered to indicate a mixed mechanism involving the 
equivalent of ThX®^ and Th 4+ in the extracted species. It should be noted that the 
perchlorate and chloride data were obtained in systems involving 0-075F and 0-0375F 
HEH[EHP], respectively, whereas the nitrate data were obtained in systems involving 
0-0094F HEHflEHP]. It is evident, from comparison of Figs. 1 and 2, that the tendency 
for the Th(NO a ) 8+ and Th(NOj)j, a+ containing species to extract is much greater than 
fhat of the ThCl^ and Th(C10 4 ) 8+ containing species. 
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1 Fig. 3.—Extractant dependency of the extrac¬ 
tion of Th(IV) into HEHJEHP], toluene diluent, 
* from a 10F HX solution; X - NO a , ClOj 
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Extraction of Th(IV) as a mixed convex 983 

Extractant dependencies 

From Fig. 3, the extractant dependencies of the K for Th(TV) is seen to be third- 
power in systems involving 1*0F HNO s or 1*0F HC10 4 up to an extractant con¬ 
centration of 0*15F. 

The data of Fig. 4 for the chloride systems are adequately fitted by lines of slope 
7-5 and 3*0 in the regions of low and high extractant concentration, respectively. In 
the l'OF HC1 system, the 2'5-power extractant dependency law holds through the 
0 I5F HEHfEHP] point. 



Log £ HEH [EHP] 

Fio. 4.—Extractant dependency of the extraction of Th(IV) into HEH [EHP], 
toluene diluent, from 0-25F and 1-0F HC1 solutions. 

From a comparison of Figs. 3 and 4, the respective K values for Th(IV) into 0*1 F 
HEH[EHP] from 1-0F HX are: HNO a , 4-9 x 10*; HC10 4 , 1-9 x 10" 1 ; and HO, 
4-4 x 10-*. 

Anion dependencies 

The plot of log K for Th(IV) into 4-7 x 10 ~ S F HEHflEHP] from a (NaNO, + 
0-3F HNOj) solution vs. log F N0 8 ~, Fig. 5, is a slightly concave downward curve of 
positive slope throughout. In the same figure is a plot of log K for Th(IV) vs. log F 
in a system employing 7 x lO^F HDO^P. (This latter extractant, difpara- 
(1,1,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] ortho phosphoric acid, has been shown to .extract 
Th(lV) from aqueous perchlorate, chloride or nitrate phases as an entity containing 
no perchlorate, chloride or nitrate, respectively/ 3 ’ 

The HDCtyP plot is a concave downward curve of negative slope, throughout. 
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the departure from a horizontal line being attributed to the combined /u-efleet and 
nitrate-complexing ofTh 4-1 " in the aqueous phase. Since the aqueous phases employed 
in this study were of the same composition as those used in the HEHfEHP] investi¬ 
gation, the HDO^P data were used in making a point-for-point correction of the 
HEHfEHP] data to yield the broken curve of Fig. 5. (The addition of 0-30 log unit is 
made for the purpose of raising the plot for greater clarity in presentation.) 



Log F NOj 

Fig. 5.—Nitrate dependency of the extraction of Th(IV) into HEH[EHP], 
toluene diluent, from (NaNO, + 0-30F HNO«) solutions. 

In making the corrections to the HEHfEHP] data, a horizontal line is drawn 0-30 
log units above the highest HDO^P point. The vertical distance (absolute) from this 
horizontal line to a given HDCtyP point is then added above the corresponding 
HEHfEHP] point (for the same F N0 3 “) to give a corrected point indicated by a 
circle in Fig. 5. Straight lines of slopes 1-0 and 2-0 through these corrected points 
indicate first-power and second-power nitrate dependencies, respectively. It must be 
remembered that these are dependencies determined under varying ionic strength 
conditions. 

In Fig. 6, the plot of log K for Th(IV) into 3-7 x 10-*F HEHfEHP] from a 
(NaCl + 0-25F HC1) solution vs. log F Cl~ is a slightly concave downward curve of 
negative slope throughout. The point-for-point corrections, as determined by 
HDO^P extraction data, are made as described for Fig. 5. The limiting slope of 0-80 
as drawn is in sensible agreement with the assumption of the equivalent of ThCl 3+ in 
the extracted entity considered in Figs. 2 and 4. 
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Fig. 6.—Chloride dependency of the extraction of Th(IV) into HEHfEHP], 
toluene diluent, from (NaCl + 0-25F HQ) solutions. 

Gross data 

The gross extraction data of Tables 1 and 2 confirm the existence of ‘‘mixed” 
extracted species. Table 1 represents ‘‘nonsaturation” experiments in which, in 
general, less than 7 per cent of the extractant is utilized in forming the extracted 
species, calculated on the basis of three dimers of extractant per Th atom. 

In comparing the “saturation” data of Table 2 with the date of Table 1, it should be 
recalled that at saturation, a “monomer” mechanism, with respect to the extractant, 
is involved, (This does not preclude the possibility of polynuclear species with respect 
to Th.) Conversely, under conditions far removed from saturation, a dimer mecha¬ 
nism, with respect to the extractant, is involved. Consequently, saturation data do not 
necessarily bear any easily demonstrable relationship to tracer-level data. 

DISCUSSION 

The extraction of tracer-level M(III) lanthanides and actinides by (GO) a PO(OH) 
extractants dissolved in toluene as carrier diluent, from aqueous mineral acid phases 
has been shown* 2 * 8 ” 101 to be represented by the over-all equilibrium: 

M a *+ + 3(HY) 20 ^ + 3H a + (1) 

w (?) D * Dymsbn, Acta Chem . Scand. 11, 1277 (1957); * * 

(b) D. Dyrssen and L. D. Hay, Acta Chem. Scand . 14,1100 (I960). 

<a) K. Kimura, Bull Chem . Soc. Japan 33, 1038 (1960); 
no) ML Chem. Soc . Japan 34,63 (1961). 

G Ouvckabrts, P. Dreze and A. Simon, /. Inorg. Nucl . Chem. 13, 332 (I960). 
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Tabu 1.—Gross data on composition of Th(TV) extract 
(toluene diluent) in equilibrium with various aqueous phases* 


X- 

Equilibrated 
Aqueous Phase 

Organic extract 

X-/Th HEH[EHP]/Th 

NO,* 

<MF HX + 0-9F NaX 

1-24 

G100 


l-OFHX 

1*65 

G100 

Cl- 

O IF HX + 0-9F NaX 

0*30 

G100 


0-25FHX + 0-75F NaX 

0*44 

G70 


10FHX 

0*83 

G50 

cior 

l-OFHX 

0*5 

G100 


* The ratios are by formula weight; and G signifies "greater 
than”. 


Tabu 2.—Gross data on composition 
of Th(IV) extracts (toluene 
diluent) prepared under 
saturation conditions* 


x- 

Organic extract 

X~fT h 

EH[EHP]~/Th 

NO,- 

187 

2*2 

Cl~ 

0*91 

2*9 

cior 

0*4 

3*7 


* The ratios are by formula weight, the EH [EHP]~ being 
calculated as a monomer 

where the subscripts A and O refer, respectively, to mutually equilibrated aqueous 
and organic phases and (HY) 2 refers to the extractant, which is dimeric* 11 ' 11 ' in toluene. 

Although HDO^P, bis[para(l,l,3,3-tetramethyl butyl) phenyl] orthophosphoric 
acid, in toluene as carrier diluent, extracts M(III) lanthanides and actinides according 
to Expression (1), the expected analogous extraction of Th(IV) is not found. Although 
the hydrogen ion dependency is inverse fourth-power, the extractant dependency is 
not fourth-power, but third-power. The extraction is thus represented* 3 ’ by; 

TV+ + 3(fflXtyP) 20 ^ Th(lXtyP) 2 [H(DCtyP'l 2 ] 20 + 4H A + (2) 

However, HDEHP, bis 2-ethylhexyl phosphoric acid, in toluene diluent which 
extracts M(IU) lanthanides and actinides according to Expression (l)* 1 ' 1 ’ and which 
extracts Th(IV) according to Expression (2) throughout a wide range of conditions 
from aqueous chloride* 3 ’ or perchlorate* 3 ’ solutions, extracts Th(lV) from aqueous 
nitrate solutions according to a different stoicheiometry.* 3 ’ The corresponding ex¬ 
traction equilibrium is thus represented as: 

TV+ + NO^- + 3(HDEHP)jo ^ ThCNO^HfDEHPUo + 3H A + (3) 

It is obvious that if the concentration of nitrate ion is varied, both Expressions (2) and 
(3) must be modified t>y a correction for nitrate complexing of Th(IV) to obtain the 

<u> D . Dvrssen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 1771 (1957). 

( “> (a) D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 371 (1957). 

(b) D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 231 (1958). 
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hydrogen and extractant dependencies indicated. The distribution ratio, K, derived 
from Expressi0n(3)is: 

K = ^[NO s -] a [(HDEHP) 2 ] 0 */[H + ] a s (4) 

and the observed K is essentially first-power dependent upon the aqueous nitrate 
concentration, following correction for nitrate complexine in the aqueous phase. 

In the present study, the extractant HEH[EHP], (EHOXEH)PO(OH), differs ftom 
HDEHP, (EHO)jPO(OH), only in the absence of one oxygen atom so that the com¬ 
pound contains one C—P bond. (Both extractants are dimeric in' toluene. <# ' u > U) ) 
However, the extraction behaviour differs radically. 

In perchlorate systems, two co-existing mechanisms are assumed, HY representing 
HEH[EHP]: 

TV+ + 3(HY) 80 ^ ThY 2 (HY,) 20 + 4H A + * (5) 

Th A *+ + CIO^- + 3(HY) 20 ^ Th(C10 4 XHY s ) 80 + 3H A + (6) 

The corresponding K expressions being, respectively: 

K* - £ b [(HY) 8 ] 0 s /[H+] a 4 (5a) 

AT, = Ar 6 [C10 4 -] A [(HY) a ] 0 8/[H+] A » (6a) 

In chloride systems, the corresponding Expressions for the co-existing mechanisms 
are considered to be: 

Th A 4+ + 3(HY) 20 ^ ThY 8 (HY 2 ) 20 + 4H A + (7) 

Th x 4+ + Cl- A + 2-5(HY) 20 ^ Th(ClKYXHY a ) 20 + 3H A + (8) 

K, - & 7 [(H Y) 2 ] 0 3 / [ H+Jx 4 (7a) 

*s = fc,[Cl-] A [(HY) 2 ] 0 *V[H+] A » (8a) 

In nitrate systems, the mechanism corresponding to Expressions (5) and (7) is 
unimportant, its contribution being below detection under the conditions of the study. 
The two important stoicheiometries may be represented as: 

Th/+ + N0 3A - + 3(HY) 20 ^ TKNOaXHY^o + 3H A + (9) 

Th A *+ + 2NO aA - + 3(HY) ao ^ ThfNO^HY^HY)*, + 2H A + (10) 

(Throughout this discussion, the total number of Y and H groups in an extracted 
entity is obtained from considerations of stoicheiometry. No knowledge of the mode 
of attachment is implied. For example, in the light of present knowledge,ThYjfHYj^ 
of Expression (7) might equally well be represented as ThY 4 (HY)j.) Therefore, the 
corresponding Expressions for K are: 

AT, = * 9 [N0 8 -] A [(HY) a ] 0 8 /(H+] A # (9a) 

K 10 = Ar 10 [NO 8 -] A *[(HY) 2 ] o */[H+] A * (10a) 

(The stoicheiometry with respect to (HY) 8 is deduced from the third-power dependence 
shown in Fig. 3, representing conditions under which the extracted entity containing 
two nitrate groups presumably predominates, and from analogy with Expression (3).) 
Under the specific conditions represented in Fig. 1, the ratio of K 10 to A^ at 1*0F 







,H+ is assumed to be 3-0, the corresponding specific K expressions being given as 
and K x for the acidity range shown. From Expressions (9a) and (10a), it is apparent 
that the extraction stoichriometry involving two nitrate groups becomes relatively 
more important at the expense of the one-nitrate mechanism as the hydrogen ion 
concentration is increased. This variation is confirmed both by the radiometric tracer 
data of Fig. 1 and by the gross extraction data of Table 1. 

Since both Cl~ and C10 4 ~ extract in the form of mixed complexes, Tables 1 and 2 
and Figs. 2 and 6, it was deemed likely that extracted species simultaneously con¬ 
taining both nitrate and perchlorate and both chloride and perchlorate would be 
encountered if constant ionic strength solution, maintained by NaC10 4 and/or HC10 4 , 
were used in the nitrate and chloride studies. Consequently, a study analogous to 
that reported for the extraction of Th(IV) by HDEHP in which the nitrate concen¬ 
tration of a 1-0F (HNOg + HCIOJ aqueous phase was varied in order to establish 
the nitrate dependency was not feasible. As a substitute, the studies represented by 
Figs. 5 and 6 were made. 

Since the HDO^P data serve to correct for aqueous phase nitrate complexing of 
Th(IV) and for general ^-effects, assumed to be the same for the two extractants, the 
corrected HEH[EHP] data of Figs. 5 and 6 should represent the nitrate and chloride 
dependencies, respectively. 

From the K 2 and K x values at 0-10F and 1-0 F H + of Fig. 1, it may be calculated 
that the relative concentrations of the two-nitrate and one-nitrate extracted entities at 
(HOF and 1-0F H + (ji — 1*0) should be, respectively, 3:10 and 3:1. Therefore, the 
corresponding total NO a :Th ratios should be 1-23 and 1-75, values which agree very 
closely with the respective experimental values of 1-24 and 1-65 of Table 1. 

The Cl _ :Th ratios of Table 1 are not so readily correlated with the chloride data 
of Fig. 2, since the extractant dependency of the chloride containing entity is not the 
same as that of the chloride-free entity and the concentrations of extractant employed 
in the gross studies were much greater than that of Fig. 2. However, the Cl~: Th ratio 
does decrease with decreasing acidity, as expected from consideration of Expressions 
(7) and (8) and Expressions (7a) and (8a). 

The gross data of Table 2 can not be compared directly with those of Table 1, 
since the extractions of Table 2 are necessarily interpreted in terms of a “monomer'’ 
mechanism of extraction, i.e. the (X~ + EH[EHP]~)/Th ratio is, within experimental - 
error, 4:1 indicating saturation of the extractant It seems likely that all of the species 
represented in Table 2 are polynuclear, (4) with phosphonate groups acting as bridges. 
Conversely, the species of Table 1 are mono-nuclear, as demonstrated by the fact that 
K is independent of the concentration of Th(IV) in the aqueous phase in tracer-level 
studies. 
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benzene extraction of stannic iodide 

D. D. Gilbert* and E. B. Sandell 

School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

{Received 8 January 1962; in revised form 12 February 1962) 

Attract—The extractability of tin (IV) iodide by benzene from aqueous solution has been determined 
as a function of acidity, iodide concentration, and tin concentration. Anionic iodo tin (IV) species 
are not evident up to 5 M iodide. The extractability of tin decreases with increasing tin concentration 
m the aqueous phase. The partition coefficient [SnI Jbtutene/lSnljHiO has a value of 2000 ± 150 at 
an ionic strength of 5 M. 


In connection with the development of an extraction method for the analytical 
separation of tin, (1) the effects of various factors on the benzene extractions of S 11 I 4 
from aqueous solution were investigated. Because no equilibrium constants for the 
hydrolysis in tin (IV) solutions are available, the results cannot be interpreted 
quantitatively at the present time although general trends can be explained. 

Hildebrand and Dorfman (2) determined the solubility of stannic iodide in a 
number of organic solvents. At 25° the solubility of Snl 4 is 15*17 g in 100 g of benzene. 
The weight per cent solubility in benzene is greater than in any other solvents used with 
the exception of carbon disulphide, and, accordingly, benzene was selected as the 
extracting solvent in the present work. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Stannic iodide was prepared by heating granulated tin metal with iodine in carbon tetrachloride. <9> 
The product, recrystallized from carbon tetrachloride, had a melting point of 143-144° (literature 
value 143-5°) and contained 81*25 %I as determined by Volhard titration (theoretical value 81*03 %I). 

A standard stock solution of stannic tin (1 mg/ml) was prepared by dissolving tin metal in hot 
concentrated sulphuric acid, fuming to expel SO a and diluting, after cooling, to an acidity of 3 M 
sulphuric acid. This solution showed no evidence of hydrolytic precipitation after 8 months. 

The distribution of tin between the aqueous and benzene phases was studied in either (or both) of 
two ways. In the first, the aqueous solution containing tin (IV), sodium iodide, sodium perchlorate 
(to adjust the ionic strength), and sulphuric acid (sometimes perchloric acid) was shaken for 1*5 min 
with reagent-grade benzene. This period of shaking was found to be sufficient for attainment of equi¬ 
librium; additional shaking for 30-60 min in some experiments produced no significant change in 
distribution. In the second method, a freshly prepared solution of stannic iodide m dry benzene was 
shaken with an aqueous solution of the desired composition. The introduction of sulphuric acid 
with an aqueous standard tin solution was thus avoided and complexing of tin (IV) with sulphate ion 
was eliminated. All extractions were carried out at 25°. 

Tin was determined spectrophotometrically with phenylfiuorone in the phase having the lower tin 
concentration. 11 * Tin in the benzene phase was transferred to an acidic aqueous solution before 
determination. 

Molar absorptivities of stannic iodide in benzene were determined with a Cary Model 10-11 
recording spectrophotometer whose wave length scale had been calibrated against mercury, sodium, 
nickel, and potassium emission lines. 

* California Research Corporation, Richmond, California 

D D- Gilbert and E. B. Sandell, Mlcrochem. J. 4,491 (1960). 

* J. H. Hildebrand and M. E. Dorfman, /. Amer . Chem. Soc . 49, 729 (1927). 

D * Edwards and T. Moeller, Inorganic Syntheses , Vol 6, p. 119 McGraw-Hill New York (1953), 
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DISCUSSION 

Thk extracted specks 

Spectra of a benzene extract of tin (IV) from an aqueous phase and of a benzen e 
solution of Snl 4 (Fig. 1) are identical, with Snl 4 molar absorptivities of 9120 and 
86201. mole -1 cm -1 at 365 and 300m/x, respectively.* A molecular weight deter¬ 
mination of stannic iodide in benzene (0-5 g and 10 g Snl 4 in 25 ml) by freezing point 
depression gave the values 613 and 629; the formula weight of Snl 4 is 626. No 
significant polymerization of stannic iodide in benzene is indicated. 



F ,g - 1 •—Absorption spectra of stannic iodide in benzene and of a benzene extract of tin 
(IV) from an acidic, aqueous iodide solution. 

A. 0-5 mg Snl,/ml C,H,; B. Extract of Sn(IV) from an aqueous phase 0-025 M in Nal, 

3-0 M in HC10 4 , ionic strength 5-0 M. 1 cm Vycor cells with 0-904 cm silica spacers. 
Beckman Model DU spectrophotometer. 

Partition coefficient of stannic iodide 

The partition coefficient [Snl^/fSnlJ, (o = benzene, w = aqueous phase) was 
estimated at an ionic strength of 5-0 M by seeing whether the extraction coefficient of 
tin, E = [SnI 4 ] 0 /2[Sn] w , could be made to approach a constant value at high iodide 
and hydrogen-ion concentrations (anionic iodo tin complexes have little tendency to 
be formed). As seen from Table 1, the extraction coefficient of tin increases only from 
1940 to 2100 (±150) as the iodide concentration is increased from 1-0 to 2-5 M. 
However, to maintain the ionic strength constant at 5-0 M, the perchloric acid 
concentration must be decreased from 4-0 to 2*5 M as the iodide concentration is 
increased, so that an increase in hydrolysed tin species may contribute to a slowing 
down in the increase df the extraction coefficient. Moreover, the salting out effects 

• The absorption curve of Snl 4 in benzene is very similar to that in chloroform and /-butyl alcohol, 
as determined by Katzin. M> 

w L. I. KaXzin, J . Chem. Phys. 23,2057 (1955). 
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TABUS 1. —EXTRACTION OOEFnCJENT OF TIN (IV) AT.HIOH ACIDITIES AND 
IODIDE CONCENTRATION* 


h ao« 

(M) 

Nal 

(M) 

Sn (Total) 
0*g) 

[SnIJ. 
(M x 10*) 

ZESnl. 

(M x 10*) 

[SnlJo/EfSn], 

1-0 

1-St 

950 

1600 

4*2 

380 

10 

4-Ot 

1030 

1740 

FT, 

1020 

40 

1-0 

1500 

2530 

1*3 

1940 

25 

2-5 

2856 

4800 

2*3 

2100 


* Ionic strength 5-OM (NaCIO, where necessary), 25*0 ± 0*2°. 
t V 0 — V w = 5 ml. In other experiments, V 0 ■= 5 ml, V m — 20 ml. 


of HC10 4 and Nal on stannic iodide are not likely to be the same. Nevertheless, it can 
be said that rJ .2000 is the lower limit of [SnI 4 ] 0 /[SnI 4 ] w for an aqueous solution of the 
above composition. The true value may not be far from this. 

Effect of iodide concentration on stannic iodide extraction 

In Fig. 2 the extractability of tin in terms of percentage extraction and of log 
([SnI 4 ]o/^[Sn] w ) is plotted against the iodide concentration in the aqueous phase for 
ionic strengths of 3*2 and 5*2 M at a low acidity (0*15 M sulphuric acid). The salting 
out effect of sodium perchlorate is marked. Thus, at 2*0MI - , the extraction 
coefficients are respectively 15*6 and 158 for ionic strengths of 3*2 and 5*2 M. At the 
higher ionic strength, the extraction coefficient of tin reaches a virtually constant value 
in the range 3-5 M iodide. There is no evidence for the formation of an appreciable 
amount of anionic iodo tin (IV) species under these conditions, although rubidium and 



IODIDE CONCENTRATION, M 


Fio. 2.—Extractability of tin as iodide at two ionic strengths. 

—— Per cent tin extracted;-Log E = Log ([SnI«]/ 0 £[Sn] w ). o Per cent extracted 

at ionic strength 5*2 M % Log E at ionic strength 5*2 M A Per cent extracted at ionic 
strength 3*2 M A Log £ at ionic strength 3*2 M. 25*0 ± 0*2°, 1256jug total tin, 0*15 M 
H.SO*. V m = 20ml, V 0 - 5ml 
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cesium iodostannates have been prepared by mixing alcoholic HI solutions of stannic 
xotdide with an HI solution of the alkali iodide. <w The slight tendency to form anionic 
iodo species is in accord with the relatively small size of tin (IV) ion. 

A series of extraction experiments were run in 2*0 M perchloric add at low iodide 
concentrations (0-015-0'15 M), with two concentrations of tin (initially 1 and 10 mg 
in 20 ml of aqueous phase). Under these conditions, the logarithm of the extraction 
coefficient of tin increases linearly with the logarithm of the iodide concentration up 
to about 0*10 M iodide, above which it begins to fall off (Fig. 3). The variation of the 



FiG. 3.—Extraction coefficient of stannic iodide as a function of iodide concentration. 
—O—O—1 mg total tin; --A- -A - - 10 mg total tin 
25'0 ± 0*2°, ionic strength 5*0 M, 2*0 M HCIO,, V w = 20 ml, V 0 = 5 ml 


logarithm of the extraction coefficient of tin with the logarithm of the total equilibrium 
iodide concentration in the aqueous phase is given by the following expression, in which 
the charges of the species have been omitted: 


3 log E 
d loglPL 


4- 


2 /[SnI,] + 2 /[Sn(OH)jIJ + £ z*[Sn.(OH),I.] \ 

2 [SnIJ + 2 ISn(OH),] + 2 [Sn(OHy,] + 2*[Sn»(OH),lJ, 

i j kl X]fZ 

[I] + 2 flSnlJ + 2 /[Sn(OH) fc IJ + 2 z[Sn,(OH),I,] V 


1 [I] + 2 **[SnIJ + 2 /*(Sn(OH) t I t ] + 2 * 1 2 {Sn a (OHyj/ 

' t kl 

where 2 [SnIJ represents the sum of the equilibrium aqueous concentrations of Sn 4+ 
Snl*+, Snij**, Snl, + , and Snl 4 ; and similarly with 2 (Sn(OH)J except j # 0, and with 

2 [$n(OHyj except k and /#0; x > 1 in [Sn a (OH),I f ]. If the free iodide 




<*> W. Werker, Re c. Trao. Chim. Jt, 257 (1939). 
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concentration it-'markedly greater than the sum of codtratrations of the aqueous 
iodo-tin species, Equation (1) can be written: 


or, 


9iog£ 



?log£ 

31og[I] 


4 “ (2 (4al + 20Sn<OH)I + 2^4&(Oaii) 
* i Id H &i % % i 


01ogJ5 „ 

5 log fTm“ 




? 


where / 8 nr ( >/sn (oh)*i,» and/sn^oHvr, are fractions of tin present as the various iodo-tin 
species in the aqueous phase at equilibrium and W is the average number of iodide 
ligands per tin (IV) species. 



Fio. 4.—Extraction coefficient of stannic iodide as a function of acidity. 

A. O'50 M Nal, B. 0-061 M Nal, C and Z>. 0-025 M Nal. (All initial concentrations.) 
Sulphuric acid present in A, B, and D, but absent in C. 1 mg total tin in each case. 
25-0 ± 0-2°, ionic strength 5-0 M (O and 5-2 M ( A, B, D), V m = 20 ml, K„ - 5 ml 


Thus, a linear variation of log E with log £fllw is to be expected if (1) the free 
iodide concentration is markedly greater than the concentrations of the aqueous 
iodo-tin species and (2) the average number of iodide ligands per tin (IV) species 
remains approximately constant. The slope of the linear portion of Fig. 3 gives a 
value of 1-4 for n. With a value of 2000 for the partition coefficient of stannic iodide, 
no more than 10 per cent of the tin in the aqueous phase at equilibrium can be present 
as Snl 4 at the highest iodide concentration (0-15 M) in the series. 

Effect of acidity and temperature » 

The extraction coefficient of tin at various iodide concentrations is plotted as a 
function of the acidity in Fig. 4. At low iodide concentrations, the extraction of tin is 
still increasing in 3-5-4 M perchloric acid, indicating appreciable hydrolysis at these 
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hig h acidities. The complexing of tin (TV) by sulphuric add is incidentally demon¬ 
strated in this figure (cf. C and D). 

The extractability of tin is unaffected if a solution prepared by dilution of a 
standard tin solution in sulphuric add to 1*0 M in perchloric add (jt = 5*2 M) is 
allowed to stand 20 hr before addition of iodide and subsequent extraction, instead of 
being extracted immediately after dilution. 



-L0GZ[Sn] w 


Fio. 5.—Extraction coefficient of stannic iodide as a function of total tin concentration. 

A. 0100 M Nal, 20 M HC10 4 ; B. 0100 M Nal, 10 M HClO t ; C. 0 050 M Nal, 10 M 
HQO,. (Equilibrium iodide and initial perchloric acid concentrations are given.) 

25*0 ± 0*2°, ionic strength 5*0 M, K w = 20 ml, V 0 = 5 ml. 

At constant addity (above 1*7 M perchloric acid) and iodide concentration 
(0*025 M), the extractability of tin increases with a rise id temperature. Thus, in the 
range 2-4*5 M perchloric acid, the extraction coefficient E increases by approximately 
150 per cent from 25° to 30°. 


Effect of tin concentration 

At constant acidity and iodide concentration, the extraction coefficient of tin 
decreases with increasing tin concentration. A plot of log E against the negative 
logarithm of the aqueous tin concentration, —log ^[Sn], gives a linear relation or a 
close approach to it (Fig. 5). In these runs the iodide concentration was adjusted so 
that it was constant for any one series at equilibrium. The formation of polynuclear 
tin species is indicated, although it is not possible to interpret the results on the basis 
of a model in which ^ne or more mononuclear tin species is in equilibrium with a 
single predominant polynuclear tin species. 


Acknowledgement —One of us (D. D. G.) wishes to thank the Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., and 
the Procter and Gamble Company for fellowships held during the 1958-1959 academic year and the 
summer of 1959. 
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AQUEOUS SYSTEMS AT HIGH TEMPERATURE—VII 

LIQUID-LIQUID immiscibility and critical phenomena in 
THE SYSTEMS U0 3 -S0 8 -H g O, UO,-SO,-D t O AND CuO-SO,-D t O* ( 

27<W30°C*«> 


Wiluam L. Marshall, Ernest V. Jones, G. M. Hebert and F. J. Smith 
R eactor Chemistry Division Oak Ridge National Laboratory Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

C Received 1 February 1962) 

Abstract— In the condensed systems UO,-SO t -H a O, UOg-SO t -DiO and CuO-SO»-DtO boundary 
limits of liquid-liquid immiscibility were extended to compositions at which Li«- V ~ supercritical 
fluid at several fixed concentrations of SO t . These (isothermal) critical end points were found at 
temperatures between 374 and 430°C with solutions having moial ratios, wi me tnii* oxite : w so 8 , be¬ 
tween 0-20 and 0*50 depending upon the concentration of SO* in the systems. A second liquid phase 
was not observed at lower moial ratios. Instead, critical phenomena (in this paper used to designate 
the disappearance of the meniscus between liquid and vapour phases and not to specify the appearance 
of a second liquid phase) revealed concentrations of UO, or of CuO as high as 0*25 moial in a super¬ 
critical fluid SO|-D 8 0,1*0 moial in SO*. These observations coincided with those made previously 
which showed an appreciable solubility of the NiO component in the supercritical fluid S0*-H,0. 

Previous investigations of liquid-liquid immiscibility in the systems UOj-SOj-HjO 
and U0 8 -S0 3 -D 2 0 at high temperature have disclosed (1) boundary limits of tem¬ 
perature and composition for stoicheiometric U0 2 S0 4 in H 2 0 and D 2 0, <a ' 8, (2) some 
boundary limits for solutions of moial ratio, m U0# :m a0i , varying from 0-33 to 1*2, <8) 
and (3) compositions of the heavy and light liquid phases in equilibrium.* 4 * Another 
investigation has disclosed boundary limits of liquid-liquid immiscibility for the 
systems 


U0 2 S0 4 -H 2 S<VH 2 0, CuS 0 4 -H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0, and U0 2 S0 4 -CuS0 4 -H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0 

at moial ratios, (m uo# + m Cu0 ):m S0# , varying from 0*72 to 1*00. w In earlier work, 
Secoy observed a solubility of U0 2 S0 4 in super-critical H a O containing low concen¬ 
trations of H a S<V 6) 

The purpose of this present investigation was to extend the determination of phase 
boundaries in the condensed systems to a wider range of S0 8 concentration and to 
moial ratios, m uo# :m ao or m Cu0 :m go , designated R v and /? Cu , respectively, as low 
as 0* 1 at temperatures from approximately 300° to critical temperatures (where Ly = V). 
From the observations of Secoy and from extrapolations of earlier two-liquid phase 
data to temperatures near 400°, it was expected that compositions at which L x = V = 

* This paper is based on work performed at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, which is operated 
by Union Carbide Corporation for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

(1) Previous paper in series: “ Investigations on the System Ni0-S0,-H,0 and its D*0 Analogue from 
10"* to 2 m SO„ 150-400°C ” W. L. Marshall, J. S. Gill and R. Slusher, /. Imrg. NucL Chem . 
In press (1962). 

£• H * Secoy, 7. Amer . Chem . Soc. 72, 3343 (1950). 

H. F. McDuffie, Review in Fluid Fuel Reactors (Edited by J. A. Lane, H. G. MacPherson, F. 
M aslan) pp. 85-127 Addison-Wesley Reading, Mass. (1958). 

E. V. Jones and W. L. Marshall, 7. Inorg. NucL Chem . 23, 287 (1961). 

<«) F. E. Clark, J. S. Gill, R. Slusher and C. H. Secoy, /. Chem . Engng . Data, 4, 12 (1959). 
c * H * Secoy, Report ORNL-607, pp. 33-38 (1949). 
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super-critical fluid would be found indicating appreciable solubility of U0 8 and CuO 
it! supercritical fluids SO s -H a O and SO s -D a O. 

In addition to being of fundamental interest, the phase boundary information on 
the systems containing uranium would be useful in specifying operating limits of 
temperature and composition for aqueous homogeneous reactor fuels. Information 
on systems containing copper would be useful since copper has been included in fuel 
compositions as a catalyst for the recombination of radiolytic H a and O a . ( *> The 
operating temperatures of aqueous homogeneous reactors might be extended above 
370° by using fuels of compositions showing critical phenomena but no phase changes 
at considerably lower temperatures. The vapour phase could be eliminated at all tem¬ 
peratures by maintaining a hydrostatic pressure on the system greater than the critical 
pressure. 

This paper presents some liquid-liquid immiscibility limits of temperature and 
composition as' well as some temperatures for critical phenomena in the systems 
UO a -SO„-H a O, UO a -SO a -D a O, and CuO-SO a -D a O. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The preparation of stock solutions of UO, or of CuO dissolved in H a SO«—H a O or D a SO ( —D,0, 
and the chemical analyses for UO3, CuO and SO a were performed in the manner described previous¬ 
ly. 1 *' 71 The source of the UO t 'HiO, H a SO„ and D a O reagents was the same as for the previous 
work although the D a O was found by an improved analysis to contain only 0-3 % H s O instead of 
2% reported previously. 

Experimental runs by the synthetic method were carried out in the type of apparatus described 
elsewhere" 1 using quartz capillary tubes which contained solutions of known compositions. Super- 
saturation by the heavy liquid phase was not observed. The absence of supersaturation in experiments 
conducted previously"'*-'* indicated that no supersaturation was to be expected in these experiments. 
Appearance of immiscibility or critical phenomenon was instantaneous at temperatures defining the 
phase boundary limits. The tubes containing solutions were filled 40-30 per cent full at 23° and at 
final temperatures were from 30-90 per cent full. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Experimental data given in Tables 1,2 and 3 are shown graphically in Figs. 1,2 and 
3 for the systems UO a -SO s -H a O, U0 8 -S0 8 -D a 0, and Cu0-S0 8 -D 2 0, respectively. 


Table 1.—Temperatures (°C) for the appearance of liqutd-uquid 
iMMBcrmurv and critical phenomena in the system UO a -SOr-H a O; 


Molal ratio 
n*voJ m so. 

0.2000 

SO, (molality) 

0.1000 0.0500 

0.0200 

1000 

298-01* 

308*9/, 

32101 + S 

<350 S 

0*950 

301*5 L 

312-2L 

— 

— 

0-900 

306*8 L 

316*3/, 

3270X, + 5 

<3505 

0*800 

316*0 L 

324*81 

333*6 L 

— 

0*750 

— 

_. 

— 

351*81, 

0*700 

3250JL 

331*51 

340*61 

— 

0*600 

334*21 

340*OL 

3482L 

357*8/, 

0*500 

344*61 

348*8 L 

356-OX, 

362*81 

0*400 

357*51 

358*31, 

3630L 

368*41, 

0*300 

370*0 L 

368-JL 

370 4L 

375LC(?) 

0*250 

— 

— 

— 

374C 

0*2000 

380C 

377LC(?) 

378C 

— 

0*1000 

— 

— 

377C 

— 

0*0000 

380C 

379C 

— 

— 


• L -»liquid-liquid immiscibility, C =* critical phenomena, S =solid phase (presumably UO a hydrate) 

,7 * E. V. Jones and W. L. Marshall, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 23, 293 (1961). 

<" C. J. Barton, C. M. Hebert and W. L. Marshall, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 21, 141 (1961). 
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Tabu 2. —Temperatures (°C) for the appearance-of uquid-uquid 
nacisonBun and critical phenomena in the system U0r-S0*-D*0; 

Motel ratio SO* (molality) 


rrtvoJ m sOt 

1.000 

0*800 

0*600 

0364 

0*2000 

0*1000 

0*0500 

0*0200 

1-000 

277-52* 

277*82, 

278*52, 

281*02 

287*82/ 

297*42 

313*02 

4lL5 

0-800 

306*32 

299-22 

301*22 

302*62 

306*82 

315-52 

328*02 

337*72 

0-600 

341-82 

332-7L 

331*02 

328*22 

329*22 

332-52 

343*32 

352*02 

0-500 

360*52 

355-52, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

352*32 

358*72 

0-400 

378-72 

375*82, 

367*82 

358*72 

359*32 

354*52 

362*52 

365*02 

0-300 

396C 

378C 

383*62 

375*22 

— 

— 

374C 

373C 


(0*59)t 

(0-62) 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

(0-48) 

(0-47) 

0-2000 

399C 

396C 

392C 

383C 

380C 

375C 

373C 

373C 


(0*61) 

(0*52) 

(0*50) 

(0*49) 

(0-44) 

— 

(0*48) 

(0*48) 

0-1000 

402C 

399C 

395C 

383C 

377C 

— 

373T 

374C 


(0*61) 

(0*51) 

(0-43) 

(0*49) 

(0*53) 

— 

(0-52) 

(0*50) 

0-0000 

408C 

400C 

392C 

384C 

379C 

376C 

373C 

372C 

* 2 = liquid-liquid immiscibility, 

C = critical phenomena, S — 

solid phase (presumably UO, 

hydrate). 









f Value in parentheses 

= density of supercritical fluid at temperature. 




Table 3. —Temperatures (°C) for the appearance of liquid-liquid 



IMMISCIBILITY AND CRITICAL PHENOMENA IN THE SYSTEM CuO-SO,-DgO; 


Molal ratio 



SO, (molality) 




mcuo/msoj 

1000 

0-800 

0*600 

0*364 

0*2000 

0*1000 

0*0500 

00200 

1000 

S* 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 
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* L = liquid-liquid immiscibility, C = critical phenomena, S = blue-green solid (presumably 
2CuOCuSO,-2D a O) 

The symbol (+5) used in Table 1 indicates a small amount of solid forming at 
temperatures somewhat below those reported' for liquid-liquid immiscibility. The 
combined symbols LC(?) designate an apparently simultaneous appearance of second 
liquid phase and critical phenomenon. Where only the symbol S is given but no 
temperature is reported a solid phase appeared at temperatures considerably below 
those for liquid-liquid immiscibility or critical phenomenon. Also included in Fig. 1 
are some liquid-liquid immiscibility temperatures interpolated from the data of 
Clark et Each curve represents phase boundary conditions of temperature and 
composition expressed as molal ratios and R Cu for initial compositions containing 
a fixed concentration of SO s , specified for each curve. There are two phase boundary 
regions shown for each system—that of liquid-liquid immiscibility and that of critical 
phenomenon. For a fixed concentration of S0 3 the two curves representing these 
boundaries intersect at an (isothermal) critical endpoint where the composition of the 
light-liquid phase (L,) = vapour phase (V) = supercritical fluid. The compositions 
of heavy liquid phases (Lj) which first appear in the systems UOj-SOj-HjO and 
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Fig. 1.—System U0 t -S0*-H|0, liquid-liquid immiscibility and critical phenomena 
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t'i?& Fjo. 2.—System U0r-S0r-D*0, liquid-liquid immiscibility and critical phenomena 
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Aqueous systems athigh temperature—VII : 



U0 3 -S0 3 -D 2 O as the temperature is raised can be estimated from the data previously 
reported on equilibrium compositions with light-liquid phases. (4> 

In Figs. 1-3 the molalities are the molalities of the solutions introduced into the 
tubes, these solutions being L x . For the dashed curves, which report the temperatures 
of the critical phenomenon of L x and V, the molalities represent also the molalities of 
L and V at the reported, apparent critical temperature. However, the true critical 
temperature (where L — V) can be determined only at a volume filling of I* of 50 per 
cent at temperature. The actual fillings at final temperatures in most instances were 
larger than SO per cent. But upon comparing some densities of the supercritical fluids 
in Table 2 (obtained from the densities at 25° and the liquid: total-volume ratios) with 
those of pure D 2 0 near its critical temperature,*** and considering the higher densities 
of the solutions, the reported temperatures are believed to approximate rather closely 
the true values. Fig. 1 shows, in addition, some interpolations from critical tempera¬ 
tures obtained by Sbcoy and Stuckey for solutions of H 2 S0 4 -H 2 0 at R v = 0 and at 
a final liquid-volume filling of 50 per cent.* 101 t 

For the curves representing the appearance of the composition of I* at the 

G- M. Hebert, H. F. McDuffie and C. H. Secoy, J. Phys. Chem. 62,431 (1958). 

1 1 J- E. Stuckey. Ph.D. Dissertation, The University of Oklahoma Graduate College, Norman, 
Oklahoma (1957). 
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recorded temperature will vary somewhat from the initial composition with variation 
in 1 the percentage of filling. It was shown previously, however, that in the system 
UOj-SOg-HfO the immiscibility temperature was little affected by moderate change 
in this percentage of filling. <8) 

At high concentrations of SO„ the addition of U0 3 lowers the critical temperature. 
This may arise from a higher degree of association of UO s S0 4 than of H 2 S0 4 ; thus 
as U0 3 is added a decrease in concentration of ionic species lowers the critical 
temperature. As more UO s is added R v increases sufficiently that upon raising the 
temperature of the system liquid-liquid immiscibility rather than a critical phenomenon 
(L = V) is observed. For the system Cu0-S0 3 ~D 2 0 at constant molality of S0 8 the 
addition of CuO component invariably raises the critical temperature (.Fig. 3). 
Therefore CuSO* at these temperatures may dissociate to a greater extent than D 2 S0 4 
and thus raise the critical temperature. 

From Figs. 2 and 3 it is seen that U0 3 and CuO are soluble up to a concentration 
near 0-3 molal in a supercritical SO s -D a O fluid which is H) molal in SO s . These 
observations and a similar one on the system Ni0-S0 3 -H 2 0 (but near 0-1 molal NiO 
in 1 '0 molal SOs)' 1 ’ indicate that other metallic oxides may show high solubilities in the 
supercritical fluids S0 3 -H ? 0 and S0 3 -D 8 0. 

Acknowledgement —The authors thank Professor J. E. Ricci, New York University, for his constructive 
review of the manuscript. 
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THE AMMONOLYSIS OF VANADIUM (III) BROMIDE 

D. Nicholls j, 

Department of Inorganic, Physical and Industrial Chemistry, , 

The University, Liverpool 

(.Received 16 October 1961; In revised form 1 December 1961)' 

Abstract—Tensimetric and liquid ammonia extraction studies on the system VBr,-NH, show that the 
overall ammoniate VBr,.7NH», formed at —36° is a mixture of VBrjNH,.5NH, and NH 4 Br. The 
ammonobasic vanadium (III) bromide is soluble in liquid ammonia solutions of ammonium bromide 
so that VBr, is largely soluble in ammonia. Reaction with alkali metal in ammonubsolutions yields 
the inside M l V(NH)* and the alkali metal amide. The thermal decomposition of the reaction 
products has been studied. 

While vanadium (IV) chloride is extensively ammonolysed in liquid ammonia a> it is 
to be expected that the vanadium (III) halides will be considerably less, or even not at 
all, ammonolysed in view of their more polar nature. Thus several workers report the 
formation of ammoniates by the vanadium (III) halides. Meyer and Backa w found 
that vanadium (III) chloride and bromide add approximately six molecules of ammonia, 
forming the hexammines [V(NH^ e ]X 8 , at the boiling point. Ephraim and Amman 01 
confirmed these results and found that no ammonobasic products were formed in 
liquid ammonia. More recently, Jantsch et al. w have reported ammoniates 
V(NH 3 ) a ,Cl 3 where x = 12, 7, 6, 5, 3 and 2; the 7-ammoniate being the stable phase 
at—40° and the 6-ammoniate at 10°. None of these workers have found any ammonoly- 
sis of the vanadium (III) halides and consequently vanadium (III) bromide was chosen 
as a starting material for synthetic reactions in liquid ammonia. The discovery that 
it was ammonolysed led us to investigate the reaction further in order to discover its 
extent. 

The initial reaction of ammonia with vanadium (III) bromide appears to be the 
co-ordination of six molecules of ammonia to the vanadium atom to give the latter the 
octahedral symmetry analogous to that found in the hydrates [V(H 4 0) # ]X 8 : 

VBr 3 + 6NH„ -> tVCffl^Br, 

This is followed by ammonolysis: 

tV(NHa),]Br 3 + NH 3 - rVNH 2 (NHj) 6 ]Br 8 + NH 4 Br (2) 

at least in liquid ammonia, so that an insoluble ammonobasic bromide is obtained 
upon filtration of the reaction mixture. However, some interaction between the 
ammonobasic vanadium (HI) bromide and ammonium bromide occurs in liquid 
and the resultant solution probably contains complex vanadium anions: 

VBr 8 NH 8 + NH 4 Br — NH 4 [VBr 3 NH s ] 

This accounts for the large solubility of vanadium (III) bromide in ammonia; some 
25 per cent (approximately) of the vanadium not being dissolved. As would be 

O- w. A. Fowles and D. Nichous, J. Chem. Soc. 1687 (1958). 

181 J. Meyer and R. Backa, Z. Anorg. Chem. 135,177 (1924). 

, E. Epharaim and E. Amman, Heh. Chim. Acta 16,1273 (1933). 

1 G. Jantsch, K. Bergmann and H. Rupp, Z . Anorg. Chem. 212, 223 (1950). 
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expected, addition of extra ammonium bromide results in complete solution of the 
insoluble product. Similar effects woe observed in other systems* 1,81 and in the 
Tilf-NHg system* 81 the titanium could be extracted from solution upon an anion 
exchange resin. That the complex vanadium anion is stable only in solution is shown 
by the tensimetric detection of ammonium bromide. 



Mole ratio NH^/ V Br 3 

Fig. 1.—Vapour-prcssure-composition isotherm for the system VBr,-NH, at —36°. 

The initial reaction of the alkali metals with vanadium (Ill) bromide in ammonia 
is that with the amm onium bromide produced by ammonolysis: 

VBr s NH a + NH 4 Br + K — VBr 2 NH„ + KBr + NH a + *H 2 

Large quantities of hydrogen are evolved and it is plain that a vanadium compound 
catalyses the rapid decomposition of the alkali metal solutions even at —63°. No - 
evidence is available to suggest that the catalyst is the finely divided metal, as it often 
is, e.g. NiBr t reduction.* 81 The result of this decomposition is that vanadium (III) 
amide V(NHg) 8 formed (either by base catalysed ammonolysis of VBr 2 NH 2 or direct 
nucleophilic attack on VBr 2 NH 2 by amide ion from decomposed alkali metal solution) 
behaves as an amphoteric amide and reacts with e.g. potassamide to give potassium 
tetra-amidovanadate (III). A multiplicity of amide groups around the vanadium atom 
is expectedly unstable so that the final product is potassium iminovanadate (III). 

K[V(NH 2 ) 4 ] - K(V(NH),] + 2NH 8 

The sodium salt of similar composition can be isolated only in admixture with the 
insoluble sodamide. ’’Attempts to remove sodamide from this mixture with a liquid 
ammonia solution of ammonium nitrate yielded a product only crudely corresponding 

*•'£. W. A. Fowles and D. Nicholls, J. Chem. Soc. 990 (1959). 

"0b. W. Watt and D. D. Davies, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 70, 3753 (1948). 
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to NaV(NH)|. These salts are readily hydrolysed in moist air and give green solutions 
in acids indicating that they contain trivalent vanadium. These salts appear to be 
identical with those obtained by Schmitz-Dumont and Broja <7) who treated the 
complex vanadium (III) thiocyanate K,[V(SCN),] with potassamide in ammonia. 



Mole ratio NH S / V 

Fig. 2.—Thermal decompositions of (a) VBr l .7NH 1 and (b) VBriNH^SNH,. 

The tensimetric study of the VBr 8 -NH 8 reaction shows that at —36° an average of 
one-third of the V-Br bonds are broken since one mole of ammonium bromide per 
mole of vanadium (III) bromide is detected by means of the characteristic dissociation 
pressures of its ammoniates. Since the thermal decomposition of the ammonia 
insoluble product (Fig. 2, plot b) closely parallels that of the ammonolytic mixture 
(Fig. 2, plot a) at least up to 100°, it is seen that no interaction is occurring between 
NH 4 Br and VBr 8 NH g .5NH S below this temperature. Above 100° rapid decomposition 
of the pentammine sets in and the composition VBr,.2NH 8 reached at 155° (Fig. 2, 
plot at) probably represents a mixture of NH 4 Br with polymeric VBr 8 NH 8 . This 
mixture evidently interacts to some extent since a yellow sublimate containing 4-7 per 
cent of the vanadium, appears with ammonium bromide above 174°. Although this 
vanadium compound could not be isolated it seems likely that it has the empirical 
formula VBr 8 .2NH 8 since deduction of this composition from the sublimate analy sis 
(Table 2) leaves the 1:1 ratio required for ammonium bromide. A similar sublimate 
has been found in the 

VBr 4 NH, + NH 4 Br - VBr a + 2NH, VBr,.2NH 8 
reaction of vanadium (III) chloride with gaseous ammonia at 325 0<8) and the compound 
VClj^NMeg which is purified by vacuum sublimation has been shown to be five-co¬ 
ordinate. (#) 

At 208°, sublimation of ammonium bromide from the ammonolytic mixture is 
complete and the residue has the composition VBr 8 . M No. 8S . Above 270 a ’ and up to 

° Schmitz-Dumont and G. Broja, Z. Anorg. Chem. 2S5,299 (1948). 
i*> 2* ^ A ' Fowles, p. G. Lanjoan and D. Nicholls, Chem. and Indutr. 1167 (1961). 

°- w - A. Fowles and C. M. Pleass, /. Chem. Soc. 1674 (1957). 
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, 400°, 0*5 mole HBr/g. atom V are evolved and the residue is YBr 1 . w N 9 . M . While the 
violet solutions obtained upon hydrolysis of these thermal decomposition products 
indicate that some divalent vanadium is present, the magnetic moment of the 400° 
product is 2*06 B.M. This low magnetic moment must arise through removal of the 
atnmnnia ligands, (i.e. the magnetic dilution around the vanadium atoms) with the 
resultant spin-spin coupling giving interaction of the anti-ferromagnetic type. The 
thermal decompositions are obviously complex but the major reactions appear to be 
illustrated by the scheme (monomeric formulae written for simplicity); 

VBr a NH,.5NH g + NH 4 Br — VBr a NH a + NH 4 Br + 5NH, 
(VBr 9 .7NH a , -37°) (VBr a .2NH a> 155°) 

i 

VBrNH + HBr VBr a NH a + NH 4 Br 

residue (VBr^NH^ 

\ sublimate 
HBr + VBr 2 NVBr «- VBr a NHVBr 2 + NH a 

(VBrj.jNo.j) 


The simultaneous decomposition of VB^NHa by two paths i.e. giving NH a and HBr, 
is necessary to account for the formation of the ammonium bromide sublimate in the 
decomposition of the insoluble product. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

Vanadium (III) bromide was prepared by the reaction of bromide with pure vanadium in a nitro¬ 
gen atmosphere at 550°. The product sublimed from the hot zone and was collected in glass bulbs 
which were sealed off in situ. Oxyhromide impurities were removed from the black flakes by vacuum 
sublimation. The product was stored in sealed ampoules under dry nitrogen (Found, V, 17*7; Br 821; 
VBr, requires V, 17*5; Br 82*5%). Liquid ammonia was dried over sodium. 

Analyses and magnetic susceptibilities 

These were carried out by methods previously described. rl ' t) 

Reactions 

These were studied under rigorously anhydrous conditions in all glass vacuum apparatus. 

Tensimetric study of the VBr,-NH s reaction at —36° 

This was performed in the usual way (I0) and the vapour-pressure-composition isotherm obtained 
k recorded in Fig. 1. 

Thermal decomposition 0/VBr,.7NH, 

The results of this decomposition are presented in Table 1 and Fig. 2 (plot a) shows the residual 
compositions at each temperature. The analytical data for residues and sublimates is recorded in 
Table 2. The percentage of the original vanadium that volatilized in these decompositions was 4*3 at 
200° and 6*8 at 400°. The residues were pyrophoric in air and gave deep violet solutions in moderately 
strong sulphuric acid. The magnetic moment of the 400° residue was 2*06 B.M. at 25°. 

Reaction of VBr* with liquid ammonia followed by extraction of the soluble product 

When an excess (100 ml) of ammonia was distilled on to VBr, (l-2g) at —78° and the mixture 
then allowed to warm to the boiling point (-33°); a brown solution and an insoluble brown product 
resulted. The mixture was filtered through a glass sinter and the insoluble product washed with 
several portions of UquKf'imnionia. Analyses of the insoluble and soluble products after excess of 
ammonia had been removed at room temperature are presented in Tables 3 and 4. 

aw G, W. A. Fowles and F. H. Pollard, /. Chem. Soc. 4938 (1952). 
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Tabu 1.— Thermal decomposition of VBr a .7NH* 


Temp. 

(°C) 

Mole ratio 
gas evolved/ 
V(g.atom) 

Molecular weight 
of evolved gas 

Residue 

♦ 

Colour 

Sublimate 

St 

invi 

V 

oichion 
Dlatilep 
: Br : 

gg 

—36 



Fawn 


1 

3 

6*97 

0 

0-21 


Fawn 


1 

3 

6*76 

23 

010 


Fawn 

t' 

1 

3 

lalaCjC 

0*00 

45 

0'10 


Fawn 


1 

3 

6-5tf 

77 

0*24 


Brown 


1 

3 

6*32 

100 

0*84 

16 

Grey-brown 

1 

3 

5-48 

129 

1*95 


Grey 


1 

3 

3-53 

155 

1-51 


Grey 


1 

3 

2*02 

174 

0*31 

15 

Grey 

Yellow 

1 

3 

1*71 

208 

0*23 

16 

Black 

Yellow -f white 

1 

3 

1*48 

270 

0*17 

80 

Black 

Yellow ■+* white 

1 

2*83 

1*48 

320 

0*26 

84 

Black 

Yellow + white 

1 

* 2*57 

1*48 

350 

0*04 


Black 

Yellow + white 

1 

2*53 

1*48 

400 

0*06 

82 

Black 

Yellow + white 

1 

2*47 

1*48 


Both products were readily hydrolysed in moist air and gave green solutions upon hydrolysis in 
dilute sulphuric add. Although insoluble in organic solvents (C«H c , CHCl a , C€l«), the insoluble 
product dissolved readily in liquid ammonia solutions of ammonium bromide. The magnetic moment 
of the insoluble product was 2*96 B.M. 


Table 2.— Analysis of thermal decomposition products of VBr a .7NH a 


Temp. 



Residue 




Sublimate 

CQ 

V 

Br 

N 

V:Br:N 

V 

Br 

N 

V:Br:N 

200 

22*2 

71*0 

5-21 

1:2*04:0*85 

2-44 

80*4 

13*5 

1 :21*01:20*12 

400 

24*9 

72-4 

1*75 

1:1*85:0-26 

3*00 

80*1 

13*2 

1:17*03:15*99 


Table 3.—Analysis of the insoluble product 



No. of 


Period of final 




Run 

extractions 


evacuation (hr) 

V Br 

N 

Total V:Br:N 

1 

13 


3 


17*0 52*5 

25*9 

95-4 1:1-97:5-55 

2 

4 


14 


17-0 52*2 

25*6 

94*8 1:1*96:5*48 

3 

6 


6 


16-8 52*6 

26*1 

95*5 1:2*00:5*65 



Tabu 4 .- 

-Analysis of the soluble product 


Run 






Residue on the assumption 

V 

Br 

N 

Total 

V:Br:N 

that all the vanadium is 
present as VBr a NH a 4,3NH a 


1 

11-7 

60*7 

21-3 

93*7 

1:3*31:6*62 


Ni. aa Bri. u 

2 

12-1 

EE 

21*6 

93*9 

1:3*17:6*49 


Ni.ifBri.if 

3 

11-6 

62*0 

21*4 

95*0 

1:3-41:6*71 


Ni.41Brx.41 


Thermal decomposition of the insoluble product 

The brown insoluble product (0*6056 g) was heated in vacuo at 20° intervals, for 2 hr at each tem¬ 
perature, and the plot b Fig. 2 obtained. Up to 207° ammonia only was evolved; on heating to 400°, 
HBr was evolved (found M « 76) and the overall composition of the non-gascous products 
represented a mixture of a black residue (0*3529g) and a yellow and write sublimate 
^3 g ). The sublimate was largely ammonium bromide (Found Br, 81*3; NH*Br requires Br t 
but gave a positive test for vanadium although the latter was not present in large enough 
quantities to be estimated quantitatively. Comparison of the weight of vanadium originally introduced 
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as VBr«N«,«|{0-1017g) with that recovered in the residue (0*0989g) indicated that a small amount of 
. 1 vanadinm had sublimed in some form, The black residue gave a deep violet solution is dihitejoiphuric 
acid and had the composition VBr 1M N fl .« (Found V, 28 0; Br, 68*6; N, 3*07%). 

JUaction e/VBr. wf/A alkali metal in ammonia solutions 

(a) Potassium. A large excess of liquid ammonia was condensed on to weighed quantities of VBr a 
and potassium (excess) at —78°, and the mixture allowed to equilibrate at —63° for 2 hr. Hydrogen 
evolution (Toepler pump) was found to be continuous, not ceasing until decoiorization of the alkali 
. metal solution was complete. The mixture was filtered at the boning point and the black insoluble 
product obtained was washed several times with liquid ammonia in order to remove any soluble sub¬ 
stances. This material was kept in vacuo for several hours at room temperature before being 
removed from the vacuum system under dry oxygen-free nitrogen. It was pyrophoric in moist air and 
gave men solutions in dilute sulphuric acid (Found V, 41*8; N,23-8; K, 32-6; Br, nil; V:N:K = 

1-00:2-07:1-02). A tensimetric study of this compound KV(NH), in liquid ammonia at —63° showed 
that it formed no ammoniates at this temperature and that it contained no free potassamide. It dis¬ 
solved to a brown solution upon treatment with a liquid ammonia solution of ammonium bromide. 
Upon thermal decomposition, the black solid lost ammonia gradually until at 200° the composition 
of the residue was VNi.mK^ (Found V, 47*4; N, 14-9 %). The soluble portion from the reaction of 
VBr s with potassium contained largely potassium amide and bromide. 

(b) Sodium . When an excess of sodium reacted with VBr, in ammonia, hydrogen was once again 
copiously evolved and sodamide precipitated. The insoluble product appeared to be a mixture of 
sodamide with sodium iminovanadate (III), (Found V, 7*80; N, 35*2; Na 54*5%, V:N:Na * 1*00: 
16*41:15*47). When the mixture was treated with an excess of ammonium nitrate in ammonia at 
—33°, considerable solution took place (NaNH t -» NaNO*) but the vanadium remained largely in¬ 
soluble (Found V, 53*5; N, 23*4% NOr absent; V:N:Na = 1*00:1-59:0*87). 

Acknowledgements — The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. G. W. A. Fowl.es of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southampton for the use of the Gouy balance and to Mr. R. Swindells of this department 
for some experimental assistance. 
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Preparation of stoichiometric UO a by thermal decomposition of UOA $ 

(Received 2 October 1961 ; in revised form 19 December 1961) 

In the course of an investigation of the system UO*-U 4 O t , it was necessary to have stoidiiometric UO* 
as a control A great deal of work has been done on the preparation of UO*. It has been demon¬ 
strated that most preparative methods lead to nonstoichiometnc products. Comprehensive reviews of 
its preparation Mid physical properties are given by Nebly U) , Clayton and Aronson* 1 *, and Bam w . 
There are many contradictions on the physical properties of the oxide and is evidence we are dealing 
with a system which is characteristically nonstoichiometnc. This is most dearly illustrated by the 
difference in lattice constants observed by numerous workers over a lone period of time. The prepar¬ 
ation al methods for UO* can be reduced to several categories: oxidation of uranium metal and 
uranium halides, reduction of higher oxides, thermal decomposition and reduction of diuranates and 
uranyl compounds, and electrolysis of uranyl halides. Of course, there are many variations of these 
reactions, and the composition and physical characteristics of the product appear to be largely de¬ 
pendent upon the chemical and thermal history during preparation. 

Thermal decomposition of uranyl iodide, UO|I a , produces stoichiometric UOa according to the 
reaction: 

UOfI| -*■ UO, + It 

The iodide is the least stable of the uranyl halides but can be prepared very simply in aqueous solution 
by the metathesis reaction between uranyl sulphate and barium iodide* 41 . 

Thermal decomposition of uranyl fluoride***, chloride* 1 '’* and bromide 1 #) has been studied by other 
investigators and has shown a tendency to form higher oxides. Differences in composition and 
physical properties of the oxides formed from thermal decomposition of uranyl halides are presumably 
due to large differences in stabilities of the halides. Thermal decomposition of uranyl fluoride produces 
U,O g and uranium fluorides. Uranyl chloride and bromide decompose to form a nonstoichiometnc 
product. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Starting materials 

A barium iodide solution was prepared by neutralizing analytical reagent grade barium hydroxide 
with freshly distilled hydriodic acid. The solution was boiled to expel any CO t coming from traces of 
barium carbonate. Commercial reagent grade hydriodic acid was distilled to remove hypophosphorous 
acid, HgPOi, used as a preservative against oxidation. The distillation was performed under helium 
and the constant boiling mixture (B.P. 125°-126°/740 mm Hg, 57% HI, sp.gr. 1*7) was used for the 
neutralization. (Commercial barium iodide contains this phosphorus impurity.) Specially purified 
anhydrous uranyl sulphate was obtained from Mallinckrodt. 

Preparation of uranyl iodide 

An aqueous solution of uranyl sulphate was titrated with freshly prepared iodide solution until no 
further precipitate of barium sulphate was formed. It was necessary to remove the precipitate by 

* This work was performed under contract to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

111 J. J. Neely, Uranium Dioxide , AEC Report NEPA-355 (1948). 

<n J. C. Clayton and S. Aronson, Some Preparation Methods and Physical Characteristics of UO t 
Powders ; AEC Report WAPD-178 (1958). 

151 J- Belle (editor). Uranium Dioxide: Properties and Nuclear Applications , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1961. 

<4) H. Truttwin, German Patent D.R.P. No. 420,391, from A Brauer and J. D’Ans, Fortschritte in 
der artorganisch-chemischen Industrie, III: 1327(1924-1927). > 

,5) L. M. Ferris and F. G. Baird, /. Electrochem Soc. 9 107, 305-308 (1960). 
w C. A. Kraus, AEC Report N-1789, July, 1943. 

™ o. Johnson, AEC Report CC-1781, October, 1944. 

(8) W. Oeschsner de Coninck, Ch . Acad. Sci . 135,900-901 (1902). 
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filiation or centrifuging several times near the end point to improve visibility. The dear reddish so¬ 
lution ofuranyi iodide was transferred to a round bottom flask, attached to a Rinco film evaporator 
and the water was removed slightly below room temperature at reduced pressure by continuous pump¬ 
ing. The solvent and liberated iodine (25 per cent of the total iodine based on UO t I a ) were collected 
in a ooki trap at —196°C. The dried dark-brown partially decomposed uranyl iodide was amorphous 
to X-rays. 


Thermal decomposition 

The partially decomposed iodide was transferred to a quartz reaction tube connected to a high 
vacuum system through a cold-finger trap. A resistance furnace was placed around the lower half of 
the reaction tube and thermal decomposition was accomplished by slowly increasing the temperature 
under constant pumping until a temperature of 1100°C was attained. This temperature was main¬ 
tained for a few hours after iodine evolution had ceased. Violent evolution of iodine was observed at 
150°C necessitating careful programming of the rate of temperature increase. After complete decom¬ 
position the reaction tube was sealed-off from the trap and transferred into an inert atmosphere glove 
box where the product was handled. For a 36 g product a 50 hr heating period was sufficient for 
complete decomposition. 


X-Ray 

A Debye-Scherrer powder pattern of the final product showed a face centred cubic structure be¬ 
longing unambiguously to UO t . A Norelco symmetrical focusing back reflection camera was used for 
precise determination of the lattice constant Samples were ground to a fine powder, mixed with a 
small quantity of Dow Coming Silicone grease and applied to the sample target in a thin film in an 
inert gas glove box. 

Lattice constants were calculated by the method of Mueller, Heaton and Miller 1 **, adapted for 
the IBM-7090 by Korst et a/. 110 * The lattice constant was found to be 5-4703 ± 0 0002 A at 20°C, 
using Gr0Nvold’s (U) data to correct for thermal expansion. This is in excellent agreement with 
Grbnvold’s value of 5-4704 ± 0*0008 A at 20°C. 

Analyses 

A standard polarographic technique 1 U) was used to determine the O/U ratio by detection of U +# 
formed by the presence of excess oxygen. A value of 2*001 ± 0*0005 was obtained for two samples 
chosen at random. Chemical analysis for percentage of uranium metal as a basis for calculating O/U 
ratios cannot produce this kind of accuracy or precision due to the large differences in molecular 
weight and the inherent errors of the methods. Emission spectrographic analysis showed impurities 
at low levels: BaO-l %,A10-005 %, Ca 0-004 %, Fc 0-005 % and Si 0 015 %. Other impurities were 
insignificant. A substantial reduction of these impurities was obtained by heating the product in a 
degassed tungsten crucible at 1940°C and 10~ 6 mm for 30 min in an induction furnace under constant 
pumping. Emission spectrographic analysis then showed: Ba 0*0025 % and Ca 0-002 %. Other im¬ 
purities were below the lower limit of detection. The polarographic O/U ratio was 2 001 ± 0 0005 
showing no detectable change as a result of additional heating. The lattice constant was 
54704 ± 0-0002 A at 20°C. 

Reduction of\J t O% 

For comparison, two experiments were performed using U*0* obtained from the National Bureau 
of Standards. In each of these experiments the U,0« was reduced at 1000°C by a slow flow of purified 
hydrogen for t, hr, cooled under hydrogen for 24 hr, analysed polarographicaliy, examined by X-ray 
diffraction, sealed under vacuum in a degassed quartz tube, heated to 1150°C for t, hr, quenched 
rapidly in water and again analysed and examined by X-ray diffraction. The diffraction lines were not 
as sharp as the lines produced by “iodide” UO s . The results are given in Table 1. The fact that sub¬ 
sequent heating and quenching causes an increase in the lattice constant (corrected to 25°Q suggests 
the presence of iefect structures; possibly a partial retention of an “out-of-step” structure observed by 
Sato et <d, iXt K 


i9) M. H. Mueller, L. Heaton and K. T. Miller, Acta Cryst. 13, 828 (1960). 

W. L. Korst, I. R. Tannenbaum, K. T. Miller, private communication (Research Division, 
Atomics International). 

1111 F. Gronvqld, /. Inorg Nucl. Chem. 1, 359 (1955). 

<«> R. M. Burd and G. W. Goward, AEC Report WAPD 205 (1959). 
tm R. Sato, H. Dm, B. ISHn and H. Ughucoshj, Acta Cryst . 14, 763 (1961). 




Note* tt» : 
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J. TABLE -LATTICE CONSTANT FOR HYDROGEN REPpCED UjO> 




First sample 

Second sample 

tl 

(hr) 

31 

63 

a* 

(±0-0002 A) 

5-4695 

5-4680 

O/U 

(±0-0003) 

2*003 

2*008 

t. 

(hr) 

66 

1 

■» 

(±0-0002 A) 

5-4701 

5-4694 

O/U 

(±0-0005) 

2-004 

7-007 


DISCUSSION 

It has been demonstrated that thermal decomposition of uranyl iodide produces UO a which js 
stoichiometric within the limits of experimental detection. Although the dissociation of uranyl iodide 
in solution changes during dehydration both water and iodine are removed without disturbing the O/U 
ratio. The oxygen bearing solvent, in this case water, was completely removed at low t e mp e ra tures 
eliminating the possibility of further oxidation during thermal decomposition at eleyalpd temperatures. 
Sharpness of the diffraction lines in the high angle regions indicates good crystallinity in the product 
produced at 1100°C and also after heating at 1940°C. 

The hydrogen reduction of U a O s gives nonstoichiometric products with varying O/U ratios as well 
as inconsistent lattice constants. The fact that subsequent heating and quenching causes an increase 
in the lattice constant requires the application of discretion in using the cell dimension as a criterion 
for the attainment of a particular composition* 11114 * 181 . 
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Neutron capture cross-section of 36 hr 10B Rh* 

(Received U May 1961) 

During the course of an investigation in which mass-spectrometric thermal fission yields of m Pu 
were measured, the authors found that the yield of lw Pd relative to those of i07 Pd, JW Pd and ,I# Pd 
was anomalously low (factor of two). Similarly, the yield of 104 Pd was anomalously high. 

These phenomena indicate a large neutron capture cross section for 36 hr 1M Rh in the fission 
decay chain as follows: 

4*5 hr lM Ru JZ+ 36 hr 108 Rh Jl+ ^Pd 
in > V 

1*0 year 1M Ru 30 sec 10# Rh 10 *Pd 

In order to make an estimate of the value of this cross-section, it is necessary to know the flux to 
which the ,a, Pu was subjected. This was calculated by three different methods:- 

(a) The total number of fissions in the 168 mg of ,,# Pu irradiated was calculated from the experi¬ 
mental results and found to be ~1-1 x 10*°. Taking the thermal fission cross-section for M *Pu to be 
750 barns, and knowing the irradiation period to have been 14 days, a value of ~3 x 10 14 neutrons 
cm** 1 sec” 1 is obtained for the flux. 

(b) Having measured the 1S4 Cs/ lu Cs ratio and found it to be 0*006, and assuming* the capture 
cross-section for “•Cs to be 30 barns, the flux was calculated and again found to be *^3 x 10 34 neutrons 
errr* sec” 1 . 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 




tm 


Notes 


(©) Hie flux waif also calculated from the u# Cs/ u, Cs ratio (« 0066). Assuming: the capture 
cross-section of u *Xe to be 31 x 10* barns, a value of ~1 x 10“ neutrons cm” 1 sec" 1 is found for 
theiflux. However, this method is heavily dependent on the flux having been constant during the 
irradiation, since it makes use of the short-lived (9*2 hr) “•Xe. The discrepancy between this cal¬ 
culation of the flux and the other two methods suggests that the initial flux during the irradiation of 
the “*Pu was high, but that it dropped to a value of ~1 x 10 14 neutrons cm"* sec -1 towards the end 
of the irradiation. 

Using a maximum value of 3 x 10 14 neutrons cm* 1 sec -1 for the flux, the (a, y) cross-section for 
* M Rh is found to be >1*8 x 10 4 bams. Experiments are in progress to measure this cross-section 
more accurately by neutron irradiation of 1M Ru and mass-specttometric measurement of the 1M Pd/ 

lH Pd ratio in Pd separated from the Ru. ‘ _ 

r J. G. CUNINOHAMEf 
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The Nonat law in concentrated sodium perchlorate solutions 

{Received 2 January 1962; in revised form 23 January 1962) 

In many instances successive stability constants have been measured in aqueous solutions in the 
presence of a large excess of an inert salt. The inert salt is added in the expectation that the common 
solution laws may be applied in terms of concentrations rather than activities. (1) The Nemst law 
governing electrode potentials is a law of this type and has been subjected to a preliminary test by 
Ledbn. (> > We have carried out a further test of this using concentration cells patterned after those of 
Vandcrzec and his students.**’ 4 ’*' 11 The chief advantage of such cells is that only the potentials due 
to the concentration difference and the very small liquid junction potential are measured. 

The measurements were obtained on cells with three concentric compartments. The solution 
initially present in all three compartments was 0*001 M in CdCClOJi, 0*01 M in HC10 4 , and 2*98 M 
in NaC10 4 . A 1 % cadmium amalgam electrode was present in the innermost and outermost com¬ 
partments; the middle compartment served as a salt bridge. The entire cell was contained within a 
hollow jacket through which water held at 23*00° ± 0*01° was circulated. The preparation of the 
various solutions was effected by standard methods described elsewhere.' 7 * 11 In a run, the outermost 


Table 1.—Test of nernct law in its concentration form in 3 M sodium perchlorate 


Volume of solution 
in outermost com¬ 
partment (ml) 

AE(mv) 

Run #1 

*/[Cd +, l 

- Cd+*)10* 

AE(mv) 

Run #2 
*/[Cd+1 (*' 

- [Cd + *D 

400 

0 

1*0000 

0 

0 

1*0000 

0 

420 

0-6265 

1*0500 

0*0000 

0*6266 

1*0500 

0*0000 


1-2232 

1*1000 

0-0000 

1*2267 

1-1003 

0*0003 

460 

1*7950 

1*1501 

0*0001 

1*7959 

1*1502 

0*0002 

480 

2*3415 

1*2002 

0*0001 

2*3426 

1-2003 

0*0002 


2*8648 

1-2501 

0*0001 

2*8769 

1*2513 

0*0008 

520 

3*3680 

1*3001 

0-0000 

3*3689 

1*3002 

0*0001 

540 

3*8520 

1*3501 

0*0000 

3*8524 

1*3501 

0*0000 


w G. Bxedermann and L. G. Sillen, Ark. Kemi 5,426 (1933) contains most of the earlier literature 
and a careful study of several systems containing appreciable liquid junction potentials. 

<*> I. Leden, Z. Phys. Ckern . 188,160 (1941). 

C E Vanderzee and D. E. Rhodes, J. Arner. Chem . Soc. t 74, 3552 (1953). 

C. E. Vanderzee, ibidU, 4806 (1953). 

<•> C R Vanderzee and H. J. Dawson, >r., ibid 75, 5659 (1954). 

«•» C. E. Vanderzee and W. E. Smith, ibid 78, 721 (1956). 

<’> J. F. Tate and M. M. Jones, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. *3,3024 (1961). 

'•> J„ &&TA1* and M. M. Jones, J. Phys. Chem. 65,1661 (1961). 
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■ompArtineot ^m' tiflnted with successive portions of 20 ml of 3 M sodium perchlorate solution. 
Measurementof theoeU potential wwe made after each addition by raosm of s Loads and Northrup 
K-3 potentiometer. The outer compartment was stirred with a magnetic stirrer. The results of two, 
such runs am presented in Table 1. 

In the table, AE is the change in potential after the addition of the diluent, x is the concentration 
of the cadmium (II) ion determined from the known initial concentration of cadmium (II), and 
[Cd+*] is the concentration of cadmium (II) in the diluted solution determined from the Nernst (this 
decreases continuously so the ratio x/[Cd+*] increases continuously). The quantity x' repr e sses the 
concentration of free cadmium (II) as calculated from the initial concentration x and the known 
initial and final volumes. The difference, (x' — [Cd + *]). 10* represents the error introduced by this 
procedure. The error is in no case greater than 1 per cent in the metal ion concentration and is 
generally much less than this. Obviously, undo: the present circumstances, the Nerhst law does hold 
hold in terms of concentrations, and holds remarkably well. Although cells such as these must, in 
principle, have liquid junction potentials, these must be very small in the present case. 

Acknowledgement— We wish to thank the National Science Foundation for financial assistance. 
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Concerning add-base theories 

(Received 12 January 1962) 

The recent appearance of a paper by Meek and Drago ( 1) prompts the following discussion in the 
hope of clarifying what may become a semantic tangle in the description of acid-base phenomena: 
It is felt that both the proponents and antagonists of the solvent system concept have failed to examine 
critically its weak and strong points, respectively. 

The interested reader is referred to the above paper* 1 * as well as previous ones by Gutmann, 
et al. w for a complete discussion of the experimental procedures and theoretical interpretations, but 
the situation may be summed up briefly as follows. Iron(III) chloride is found to behave as an add 
in phosphoiyl solvents (i.e. phosphorus oxychloride and triethyl phosphate). In the case of phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride, there is a limited conductivity of the pure solvent suggesting the following 
autoionization :*** 

OPC1, ^ OPC1.+ + Cl- 

Gutmann described acid-base behaviour in terms of a somewhat specialized solvent system approach: 

OPC1, + FeCl, ^ OPCV + Fed*” 

Thus iron(lll) chloride is an acid because it produces OPCl t + ions (or reduces the Cl- concentration). 

Meek and Draoo found that in triethyl phosphate, iron(III) chloride dissolved yielding some 
tetrachlorofciTatc(ni) ions. Since no chloride can come from the solvent in this case, part of the iron 
must exist in a cationic species (e.g. dichloroiron(IU) solvate): 

2FeO* FeCl 4 “ + FeCt, + 

By analogy, they argue that the most likely situation obtaining in phosphorus oxychloride is a similar 
one. They would attribute the acid character of the iron(Ill) chloride solutions (e.g. the ability to 
neutralize R 4 NO) to the solvated dichloroiron(IH) cation which accepts chloride ions. 

Although the two interpretations seem to differ widely, they are actually quite similar. One point 
which has not been sufficiently stressed in the past is that in a given solvent undergoing autoionization: 

AB + B“ 

n * D - Meek and R. S. Draco, /. Amer . Chem . Soc. 83,4322 (1961). 

w V. Gutmann, J . Phys. Chem. 63, 378 (1959); V. Gutmann and M. Baaz, Angew. Chem . 71, 57 
(1959), Z. Anorg. Chem, . 298, 121 (1959), Monatsh. Chem. 90, 271, 729 (1959); M. Baaz, V. 
Gutmann and L. HObner, ibid. 91, 537 (1960), /. Inorg. Nucl Chem., 18, 276 (1961/. * 

It is assumed throughout that all charged species will be solvated; for the sake of simplicity the 
solvating molecules nave been omitted from the equations. It must be reme mb e r ed, however, that 
such solvation is undoubtedly important especially in the case of the cations, OPGU+ and FfeQ a +. 



Notes 


there Is nothing “typical” or “characteristic” about the acid A+ or base B~ except that they axe the 
sttoBgestacid and base which can exist in appreciable concentrations in the solvent AB. A stronger 
add A++ reacts with the solvent (leveling effect): 

A*+ + AB**A + + A*B 

as, in convene feshion, does a stronger base, B*“. Thus the solvent system concept merely indicates 
the strongest possible acid-base pair and points out that their neutralization reaction will form solvent 
molecules. Attempts to make the system predict more, e.g. “characteristic” acids or bases are 
unreasonable. 

With the above in mind it is readily seen that a further equilibrium can be set up in phosphorus 
oxychloride: 

OPCV + Fed, OPC1, + FeCI| + 

Now the value of k will be determined by the relative strengths of the acids OPQ, + and FeQ,+ if 
the latter is the stronger, it will accept a chloride ion (base) from the solvent. If it is weaker, it will 
solvolyse to form only a limited amount of the dichlorophosphoryl cation and will therefore act as a 
typical weak add. If the solvent is such that chloride ion transfer cannot take place (e.g. triethyl 




The difference between the solvent system concept and the Lewis theory is not that they are 
mutually exclusive explanations of acid-base phenomena, but that they are ways of looking at these 
phenomena from different viewpoints. In the same way that the energetics of reactions may be 
viewed macroscopically (thermodynamics) or microscopically (statistical dynamics), so too can add- 
base phenomena be interpreted in terms of bonding (Lewis and Usanovich theories) or in terms of 
equilibria and concentrations (solvent system theory), where applicable. The solvent system concept 
does not preempt the Lewis theory. Gutmann for example defines an acid as a substance which 
accepts chloride ions. Obviously this acceptance must occur through some sort of coordination. 
The Lewis theory can explain certain phenomena inexplicable by the solvent system approach, but 
then too, the Usanovich theory' 4 ’ is more comprehensive than either, so this aspect cannot be the sole 
criterion of usefulness. 

The "essence” of the acidity of iron(III) chloride lies in its tripositive ion of rather small radius 
and hid) charge which is compensated only in part by three coordinated chloride ions and which 
seeks elsewhere for electrons to reduce its positive character. It is thus an add irrespective of solvent 
chosen and will accept the strongest base available to it. If the basidty of the phosphoiyl group is 
sufficient (as it must of necessity be in triethyl phosphate or if the chloride ion concentration in 
phosphprus oxychloride is too low), then iron(III) chloride is less acidic than if it is capable of abstract¬ 
ing a chloride ion from the solvent (where possible). At present it is impossible to predict the inherent 
relative oddities of the dichlorophosphoryl and dichloroiron(III) ions, but this may be accomplished 
when more is learned about the electron distribution within these ions. 

The importance of the work of Meek and Drago lies in the proof of the existence of FeCl 4 ~ in 
non-chloride solvents. One might have supposed that in a non-ionizing solvent iron(III) chloride 
would exist as a simple solvate. It should be pointed out even tinder these circumstances the iron(Hf) 
would still be acting as an add since it would be capable of neutralizing R. 4 NCL It is probable that 
as more solvents are investigated by spectroscopy, more examples of such "disproportionation” of 
solutes will be found. Autoionization of solvents may be looked upon as a specialized example of 
this phenomenon. 

j jj Huheey 
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Hie liquid range density, observed normal boiling point and 
estimated critical constants of indium (1) 

(Received 18 January 1962) 

The density of liquid indium was measured from its melting point, 429*3°K., to its normal boiling 
point, 2286°K., by the immersed sinker method. A mercury-filled glass sinker suspended by a molyb¬ 
denum wire was used at the lower temperatures and a graphite sinker with a thin stem was used at 

(1) This work was supported by the National Science Foundation under Grant 15540. 



the higher tamfrecatorea. Vohjmes of the tinkers were corrected to tb^operatipgtCTpermmre. 
tions for surface tension effects were made using published data 1 ** extrapolated as necessary. 

Temperature measurements was accomplished by calibrated chromd-alumel thermocouples and 
an optical pyrometer. The liquid indium was maintained in an argon atmosphere at all times. The 
indium used was 99-97+ % pure with iron as the principal impurity. Several tuns were made covering 
overlapping temperature ranges and a total of twenty-four density measurements was obtained. 

Least squares treatment of the experimental data yielded the following equation: 

D g/cm» « 7-315 - 6-798 x 10" 4 T (°K.). * 

The probable error is ±0-023 g/cm*. Smoothed density values calculated from the equation am 
about 0-15 per cent lower than the data of Williams and Miller'*’ over their experimental range 
( 429 ‘ 32 - 573 5 K) and the single value (at the melting point) reported by Gamartsfeldbr.' 4 ’ The data of 
Schneider and Heymer (i> average about 0*2 per cent higher over their experimental range (504-694°K.). 
The slope of our line, —6-798 x 10~ 4 g/cm*deg, is smaller than that reported by Williams and 
Miller (—8*13 x 10~* g/cm*deg.) and the slope calculated from the data of Schneider and Heymer 
(-8112 x 10~ 4 g/cm*deg.) but the temperature range over which it was determined is much greater. 

The expansion on fusion calculated from our data for liquid density and the spUd density data 
of Williams and Miller is 2-59 per cent of the solid volume. Smoothed densities, atomic volumes 
and coefficients of cubical expansion are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Smoothed densities, atomic volumes and coEmciENTS 

OF CUBICAL EXPANSION OF INDIUM 


(T°K) 

Density 

(g/cm*) 

Atomic volume 
cm*/g.at. 

Coef. of cubical expansion, 
(°K~ l X 10 4 ) 

429*3 m.p. 

7*023 

16*349 

96*80 

600 

6*907 

16*624 

98*42 

800 

6*771 

16-958 

100*40 

1000 

6*635 

17-305 

102*46 

1200 

6*499 

17-667 

104*60 

1400 

6*363 

18-045 

106*84 

1600 

6*227 

18-439 

109*17 

1800 

6 091 

18-851 

111*61 

2000 

5*955 

19*281 

114*16 

2286 b.p. 

5-763 

19*924 

117*96 


The boiling point of indium established by direct observation with a calibrated optical pyrometer 
is 2286 ± 10°K corrected to a pressure of 760 mm Hg. This is in good agreement with the value 
of 2273 ± 10°K reported by Kohlmeyer and Spandau' 4 ’ but is somewhat lower than the value of 
2320°K preferred by Stull and Sinkb.* 7 ’ 

The critical constants of indium, estimated according to a procedure described elsewhere"’ are: 
Tc = 6680 ± 670°K, Pc = 24001«JJ atm, Vc = 83-OtJJJ^cm*./gat, Dc - 1-39 ± 0*23 g/cm*. The 
errors in Pc, Vc and Dc are based on the arbitrary error of 10 per cent assigned to Tc. 
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Sotabfllties of metal trtcttoracetaten in polar and noopotftr liquids 

■ t (Received 23 January 1962) 

During a search for salts soluble in widely differing liquids, it was found that many trichloracctates 
showed the remarkable property of dissolving in both water and heptane. A group of approximate 
solubilities was determined, and comparison was made with the solubilities of c or re spo nding acetates. 

Results are presented in Table ]. Solubilities of a few of these or similar (trifluoraoetate) salts 
have been reported* 1 *, but a list covering metals from a representative sample of the periodic table 
and covering a variety of solvents was not previously available from the literature. 


Table 1.—Solubility limits* 





Trichloracetate salt 



Acetate salt 


H t O 

Methanol 

or 

ethanol 
(same results) 

Ether 

or 

CC1, 

(same results) 

Benzene 

n-heptane 

71 -heptane 

Li 

s 

s 

i 

i 

i 

i 

K 

s 

s 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Cs 

s 

s 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Be 

s 

s 

P 

p 

s 

P 

Ca 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

1 

F*0D 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

i 

Fean) 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

i 

CoOD 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

P 

Cu(II) 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Ag 

s 

s 

p 

s 

p 

i 

Zn 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

i 

Hg(D 

s 

s 

s 

s 

i 

i 

Hg(II) 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

A1 

s 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Pb 

s 

s 

P 

i 

i 

i 

Bi 

s 

s 

P 

P 

P 

i 


* Solubilities are in 100 ml of solvent at 25°C. 

Symbols: s indicates that 1 gm of salt dissolves; 

p indicates that 0*1 gm of salt dissolves; 
i indicates that less than 01 gm of salt dissolves. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The hydroxide of each metal was weighed, the amount being equivalent to the desired weight of 
salt The hydroxides were washed twice with water, twice with absolute ethanol, and twice in the ~ 
solvent being studied. The hydroxide was then stirred into a hot solution of the solvent and the acid, 
the quantity of the acid being twice the quantity needed to form the desired weight of salt. The 
solution was cooled to 25°C and a seed of hydroxide was added. After 30 min the observer noted 
whether all of the hydroxide was dissolved. Ferrous and mercurous carbonates were used instead of 
their hydroxides. 

The 1:1 excess of acid was used because it was found necessary for dissolution in some instances. 

In all cases where most of the hydroxide did not dissolve, the suspension was heated long enough for 
the hydroxide to change its appearance. The solvent and acid were then drained off, and pure solvent 
was added and heated with the converted salt. In none of these cases did the converted salt then 
visibly dissolve in the pure solvent. Also, a few salts were prepared by other means, and the original 
results were confirmed. 
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(Received 19 January 1962) 

Soluble plutonium compounds, which have small neutron cross-sections and are stable to radiation, 
are of interest as fticl materials in nuclear power reactors of the aqueous homogeneous type 11 *, 
plutonium carbonate compounds fulfill these two requirements to a large extent Prefiminary 
investigations showed that plutomum(III), phitonhim(IV) andplutonium(VI) carbonates are sparingly 
soluble* 1 *; however, a plutonium(VI) carbonate compound is soluble in lithium acid carbonate 
solutions. Since such a system would be acceptable if lithium-7 were used, a study was undertaken 
to determine the solubility of plutonium(VI) carbonate in various concentration^ of lithium add 
carbonate solutions at 24°C. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Lithium plutonate was prepared from a phitoniUfti(VI) sulphate solution by precipitation with solid 
lithium hydroxide* The predpitate was washed several times with dilute lithium hydroxide. It was 
then slurried in water, and carbon dioxide was bubbled through the slurry until the dark brown 
precipitate changed to a light buff plutonium carbonate. Portions of the plutonium carbonate were 
added to lithium add carbonate solutions of various concentrations and mixed. The solutions were 
equilibrated with occasional agitation for the indicated times at 24 ± 1°C and centrifbgod to remove 
the undissolved material An aliquot of the dark-red supernatant liquid was dried on a stainless 
steel slide and alpha counted to determine the concentration of plutonium in the solution. 

The original concentrations of the lithium add carbonate solutions were determined by titrations 
with standard hydrochloric add solution. The carbonate solutions were boiled vigorously near 
the end point. 

RESULTS 

The solubilities of plutonium in the various solutions of lithium acid carbonate are given in 
Table 1. In all cases the solubility is less than that found on 0*5 molar sodium carbonate**’. When 
the solubility reaction is written 


PuOfCOg(i) + xLiHCO,( aq ) —• Li ff PuO|(CO|)(HQ)^ a (,q) (1) 


Table 1.—Solubility of Pu(VT) in LiHCO, 


LiHCO, Pu(VI) 


(M/1, re) 


(g/l. re) 

0 

Equilibrated 16 hr 

0*043 

005 


M2 

010 


3*01 

0-24 


10*2 

0*25 


11*4 

0*50 


14*6 

0*94 


24*2 

0*05 

Equilibrated 10 days 

1*37 

0*75 


22*3 


then the equilibrium constant, K, is 

[y g PuO I (CX) > )(HCO > )J 
A " [LiHCO ,Tr 

° r written in logarithmic form it takes on the straight line form y = mx 4* b 


( 2 ) 


log [Li.PuO,(CO i )(HCO a ) J - * log [LiHCO,] + log K. (3) 

m H. F. McDuffie, G H. Secoy, C. J. Hochanadel and J. P. McBride, Reactor Handbook 1, 
(Materials) Chap. 16, p. 363. Interscience, New York (1960), 

B. C. Blanks, E. N. Bousquet, R. H. Steinmeyer, The Solubility of Plutonium Salts* in Aqueous 
Solutions up to 300°C. In press. 

Cunningham, National Nuclear Series, 14 A, Chap. 10, p. 418-419. McGraw-Hill, New 
York (1949). r e 



im 


Note 


Ifl Fig. 1, tog IIJJfoO/GOaXHGOJul» plotted versus log JliHCOJ, where the concentration is 
used for the activity of each soluble substance. The slope of the line is the x term of equation (3) and 
thp int erc ept is log K. Since the experimental vahies lie dose to the line which has been drawn with 
a slope of 1*0, one molecule of lithium acid carbonate appears to be associated with each plutonium 
ion in solution and the equilibrium constant for these corresponding points is 0*13. 



Fig. 1.—Solubility of Pu vs. concentration of LiHCO,. 


As an additional experiment each saturated solution of plutonium(VI) carbonate in lithium acid 
carbonate was sealed in heavy-walled quartz capillary tubes with carbon dioxide at approximately 
1000 lb/in*. pressure and equilibrated at 24°C. In all cases, a light pink precipitate slowly formed 
which quantitatively removed the plutonium from the solution. TOs reaction demonstrated the need - 
for lithium carbonate in the solubility reaction given in equation (1) and not merely the addition 
of CO*. 


L. J. Wittenberg 

Monsanto Chemical Company ; R, H. Steinmeyer 

Mound Laboratory , 

Miamisburg ; Ohio , U.S.A. 


Preparation of molybdenum(III) acetylacetonate 

(Received 25 January 1962) 

The synthesis and properties of moJybdenum(IIl) acetylacetonate have not been described in the 
literature though measurements of its paramagnetic resonance have been published. 111 

Molybdenum(III) acetylacetonate, Mo^H^O,),, is a benzene-soluble, reaystallizable, red-brown 
solid that is quite different from the canary yellow acetylacetonate reported by Gach (I) and later 
% H. S. Jarrett, J. Chenu Phys. 27, 1298 (1957), 

Gach, Monatsch. Chem. 21, 112 (1900). 




. „■ . . i i 

conectly identified by Morgan and Gaotzll' 1 ’ as MoO^QHjOt)*. JJince nx>lybdcmim(ni) acetyl* 
acctonate oxidizes on exposure to air, it must be prepared, recrystal tired, and stored in the complete 
absence of air. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Diammonium pentachloroaquomolybdate(III), (NH 4 ),[MoC 1 4 'H|0], prepared as described 
below, was used as the source of trivaJcnt molybdenum. The desired acetylacetonatc precipitated 
when ammonium hydroxide (1 *9 normal, 520 ml) was added dropwiee over a 6 hr period to a mechani¬ 
cally stored solution of freshly distilled acetylacetone (1254 g, z5% excess) and diammonium peutar 
chloroaquomolybdate(III) f (NH 4 ),[Moa i -H|0], (1094 g), m deaerated water (1!.). The mixture 
was stirred overnight and Altered, and the precipitate was washed with four 500 ml portions of 
deaerated water and dried in vacuo at room temperature. The precipitation, filtration, and washing 
were conducted under nitrogen in a flask fitted with an attached fritted glass filter assembly. The 
product was chlorine-free, weighed 113*8 g (86*7 per cent yield based on Mo), and corresponded to 
Mo(C 4 H t O,)* in analysis. Ouc.: Mo, 24*40; C, 45*81; H, 5*38 per cent. Found: Mo, 24*52; 
C, 45*40; H, 541 per cent. It could be further purified by recrystallization from boiling 2:1 cyclo¬ 
hexane: benzene. * 

The diammonium pentachioroftquomolybdate(ll£) was prepared by a variation of the method of 
Foerster and Fricke. 441 A diaphragm cell (air excluded) was used with a platinum cathode, a 
graphite anode, a catholyte 0*143 molar in ammonium paramolybdate and 10 normal in hydrochloric 
acid, and an anolyte of 12 normal hydrochloric acid. Some brick-red (NH 4 ) s [MoCVH f O] crystallized 
during electrolysis, but the major part was recovered by adding ammonium chloride (8 moles per 
mole of ammonium paramolybdate) and concentrating to half-volume at 180 mm pressure. 

Central Research Department J. H. Balthis 

Experimental Station 

E.I, du Pont de Nemours <£ Company , 

Wilmington 98, Delaware , C/,5.4. 

G. T. Morgan and R. A. S. Castell, J. Chem. Soc . 3252 (1928). 

{i) F. Foerster and E. Fricke, Z. Angew, Chem , 36,458 (1923). 


The anhydrous hydrochloride salts of dichlorobis 
(etttylenediamiiie)cobalt (III) chloride 


(Received 2 February 1962) 

A recent publication 11 * states that hydrochloride salts of /ro^r-dichlorobis(ethylenediamine)cobalt 
(1II) chloride probably do not exist in the anhydrous form. A phase study of the system [Co (en) t C1J 
C1< B > + has shown that the monohydrochloride does form with both the trans and the ds 
isomers of this compound. 

Examination of the phase diagrams (Fig. 1) shows the existence of the monohydrochloride at 
0°C. An attempt was made to obtain a heat of reaction by a study of the system at various tempera¬ 
tures, but was unsuccessful due to extensive solid solution formation. The higher temperature studies 
however do suggest the formation of other lower hydrochlorides of these compounds. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The cis and trans isomers of the compound were prepared and dried by standard methods. 41 * 
1 be compounds were further dried on the vacuum system py heating to 100°C while under vacuum 
(ca * mm of Hg). (Found: trans salt; 0-37*2%, Co-20-6 %—cis salt; 0-374%, 0^204%. 


™. F - Curto, j. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19,208 (1961). 

- inorganic Synthesis Vol. II, p. 222, (ed. W. C. Femeliu*), McGraw-Hill, New York (1946). 




Moles HCl/mole solt 

Fig. 1. —Pressure-composition phase diagrams for the systems cis and irons 
[Co (en), C1*]G<ij HCI(,) 

Calc, for [Co (en), C1JC1: Cl-37‘26 %, Co-20 64 %.) The A max in the 6p region were 6-43/* and 6*26// 
for the cis and trarts salts respectively (reported*** —6*48/4 and 6-30/< for the cis and irons salts respec¬ 
tively). 

Acknowledgement— Many helpful suggestions by Dr. T. B. Cameron are gratefully acknowledged. 
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w P. Merritt and S. E. Wiberly, J. Phys. Chem. 59, 55 (1955). 


Amphoterism of hydrous thorium oxide and the adsorption of 
fachsine by the hydrous oxide 

(Received 30 January 1962) 

A number of communications (1 ~ 4 * describe the precipitation of hydrous thorium oxide and it has been 
observed that its pr o perties are markedly influenced by the conditions of precipitation. The difference 
observed between the adsorption capacities of the hydrous oxide towards inorganic cations and 
anions* 4 * 41 arises from the amphoteric character of the hydrous oxide, the properties of which may nc 
controlled by regulating the amount of alkali employed for precipitation. 

R. Prasad and A. KJ)ey, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. India , 27 A, 350 (1959). 

<•> R. Prasad and A. K. Dey, /. Indian Chem. Soc. 37,747 (1960). 

*•» R, Prasad and A. K. Dey, Vijnarta Pari. Anu. Patrika, 3, 155 (1960). 

< 4 » R. Prasad and A. K. Dey, KoUoidzschr. 174, 155 (1961): 175, 53 (1961). 

( *> R. Prasad and A. K. Dey, J. Sci. Industr. Res. 20 B, 230 (1961). 

<•» A. K. Dey and S. Ghosh, Proc. Indian Sci. Congr. IV, Abstracts, Cheat* Sec . (1951), 



In view oftbe wdMcnown u*e of hydrcraa oxides as mordants, the association of dye* with faydnJU* 
thorium oxMe » of interest end the adsorption of Congo Red has already been reporte d *”. Hie 
pre sent paper records oar observations on the adsorption of the basic dye Fuchsine under different 
conditions, 

EXPERIMENTAL 


Aqueous solutions of thorium chloride (BDH Laboratory reagent), sodium hydroxide (SDH 
AnalaR) and fochsme (E. M$rck) were prepared and standardised. Absomtiometric measurements 
were made with a Unicam S.P. 500spectrophotometer, using 10 mmfflass cells, to determine optimum 
conditions, after which further measurements were made with a Klett-Summenon photoelectric 
colorimeter and colour filter no. 54 (transmission 520-600 nv0. It was found that Anux i« at 
540 m pi between pH 2*25 and 8*9. The absorbance of a 0*002% Fuchsine solution was found to be 
2 00 cm -1 at 540 m/4 in the pH range 4*20-8*9, and in subsequent colorimetric measurements, 
the pH was adjusted to 6*8 with a sodium aeetate-acetic acid buffer. Beer's Law was obeyed over a 
range of dye concentrations between 1 *8 and 3*4 ppm and the colorimetric determinations were carried 
out within this range by suitable dilution. 

Four samples of the hydrous oxide (A, B, C, D) were precipitated by adding definite volumes of 
a standard solution of sodium hydroxide to 500 ml of 0 25 M thorium chloride solution at 25°: 


A: 10% deficient sodium hydroxide 
B: equivalent sodium hydroxide 
C: 5 % excess sodium hydroxide 
D: 10% excess sodium hydroxide. 

The samples were freed from thorium (where present), hydroxyl and chloride ions by washing 
with water, and were then shaken with water in a Microid Flask Shaker for 2 hr to ensure homogeneity 
of the suspension. The suspensions were finally diluted to 10 g/1. ThO,. Adsorption experiments 
were carried out by adding to 5 ml of the suspension (0*05 g ThO*), varying amounts of the dye 
making up to 100 ml and equilibrating for 24 hr at 55°C. The concentration of Fuchsine was estimated 
colorimetrically in the supernatant liquid. 


RESULTS 

From the amphoteric nature of hydrous thorium oxide we might expect the adsorption of Fuchsine, 
a basic dye, to follow the order shown below for the different samples: 

D > C > B > A. 

The results, however, show the order to be D > B > A > C, sample C having least adsorptive 
capacity. A similar result was found for the acid dye Congo Red and the same hydrous oxide. (7) 
This suggests that the conditions for preparation of this correspond to the isoelectric point. 

Acknowledgment— The authors thank the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, India, for 
financial assistance and for the grant of a Senior Research Fellowship to one of them (R. P.). 
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The relationship between retention and chemical constitution 

{Received 19 January 1962) 

The lack of a suitable model to explain the behaviour of the recoil atoms resulting from nuclear 
reactions has led to the development of models which take into account the chemical reactions during 
the slowing down of these hot atoms. In the particular case of neutron-irradiated crystalline com¬ 
pounds, Harbottle and Sutkn’s hot zone model' 1 * proposes chemical reactions* that have a high 
probability of occurring at the temperature reached in the relatively small hot zone in the crystal. 
Thus a correlation should exist between the retention and the chemical constitution of the target com¬ 
pound, but obviously specific chemical effects should also appear owing to the unusual conditions 
underwhich these reactions occur in the hot zone, even after cooling. The investigation of the retention 
for a series of salts of oxyanions, for example for the iodates"’, permanganates"’ or chromates and 
dichromates"’ did not reveal such correlations. On the contrary certain anomalies have indicated 
specific chemical effects, such as the apparent reduction by the ammonium ion (, * 4 * 8) or by hydration 
water 11 * 4 ’. 

We have studied the radiocobalt retention in different crystalline cobaltic ammines, varying the 
anion or the ligand. All the samples were irradiated in the I. F. A. reactor under the same conditions, 
at the hole temperature, in air. (^ tt = 6. lO* 1 cm** seer 1 ; fa *= 2.10 11 cm~* sec* 1 ; dppan* == 1.10 T 
rhr 4 ; t — 40 hr). The retention was determined by solvent extraction, ion exchange and precipi¬ 
tation with carriers. The activity measurements were made in some cases by gamma spectrometry. 
The retention was considered as the percentage of the activity not extractable as Co ++ . The results for 
some of the compounds investigated are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Retention for some cobaltammines 


Chemical formula 

Retention (%) 

Chemical formula 

Retention (%) 

[CotNHOJQ, 

83-4 

[Co(NH,) 4 ]P0 4 -4H 4 0 

84*3 

[Co(NHa)JBr t 

89-7 

[Co(KH a )J t (P0 4 H> t *H,0 

73-7 

[Co(NH,)JJ, 

95-4 

(Co(NH.)J,(PO t H).4H,0 

67*3 

[Co(NH i)iXNO,), 

74*4 

[Co(NH 1 ) 4 N0 4 ](N0 4 ) 1 

88*2 

[Co{NH > )J(N0 1 ), 

90*3 

ds[Co(NH t ) 4 (NO,)JNO, 

85*8 

[Co(NH,)dCMn0 4 ), 

9-6 

trans[Co(NH 4 ) 4 (N0 1 ) i ]NOj 

75*4 

[Co(NH,) 4 ] t (00.).-7H t O 

83*9 

[Co(NH 1 ),(NO0J 

76*0 

[Co(NH i)Jt(C,0 4 ),-4H ,0 

21*2 

NH 4 [Co(NH 4 )i(NOt) 4 ] 

72*4 

[Co(NH t ),]P0 4 

75*5 

Na,[Co(NO0 4 ]H,O 

401 


As may be seen the halides show some regularity, the retention increasing approximately linearly 
with the ionic radius and the mass of the halogen; this would follow from a mechanical model, but at 
the same time it contradicts a chemical model since the retention increases with the electropositivity of 
the halogen. The larger retention in nitrite relative to the retention in nitrate is hard to understand 
with either reducing or oxidizing character for the hot zone. Permanganate, also a strong oxidizing 
agent, is characterized by a veiy low retention, which can be explained only by the tendency of the 
radiolysis fragments of the anion to reach the stable form MnO,. Perhaps the cobaltammine cationic 

Harbottle and N. Sutin, /. Phys. Chem. 62, 1344 (1958). 

; K. E. Cleary, W. H. Hamill and R. R. Williams, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 74* 4675 (1952). 

K. J. McCallum and A. G. Maddock, Trans. Faraday Soc. 49, 1150 (1953). 

O. Harbottle, Chem. Phys. 22, 1083 (1954). 

* J- G] nwF and M. Nbhdcawa, Nature , Land. 192, 61 (1961). 

T. Costba and I. Dema, Nature. Lond. 189,478 (1961). 
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species, left without the anionic partner, may decompose eventually on dissolution in water. The 
radiation stability criterion may also explain the low retention in oxalate relative to that found j n 
Carbonate. As to the reducing action of the hydration water, the experimental results found for the 
phosphates and mono-hydrogen phosphates are contradictory. Nor does the ammonium ion in 
NHJCofNHJiCNO*)J seem to exhibit reducing action. The retention in the cobaltic nitro-ammines 
decreases with the increase in the number of the acid ligands. At first sight one might apply a mechani¬ 
cal model to the variation of retention but for the fact that chemical isomers show different retentions 181 . 

No dose relation between retention and chemical constitution may be drawn at the present stage 
of experiments, owing to the unknown behaviour of the chemical entities in the spedal conditions of 
the damaged zone. However, the radiation and thermal stabilities of the compounds are undoubtedly 
important 

Laboratory of Radiochemistry , r * 

Institute of Atomic Physics , 

Bucharest, Roumania 
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ERRATA 

S. Amdurski, C. Eden and H. Feilchenfeld : The reaction between trjiethyl 
aluminium and water, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 23, 133—13^ (1961). > 

Page 133, Figure 1. The illustration is incorrect and should be: 



Fraction of water 
Fig. 1 


A. N. Bhat and B. D. Jain: Spectrophotometric studies of uranium(VI)-3-acetyI-4- 
hydroxycoumarin complex in ethanol, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 23, 136-139 (1961). 

Page 137, following line 23 the structure 


should be inserted. 



Page 137, following line 27 the structures 



I E EX 

should be inserted. 
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CRYSTAL STRUCTURE, THERMAL EXPANSION AND 
MELTING POINT OF AMERICIUM METAL* 

D. B. McWHANf, B. B. Cunningham and J. C. Wallmann 

i ' 

Department of Chemistry and Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 

University of California, Berkeley, California 

C Received 12 March 1962) 

Abstract—The methods for preparing milligram quantities of pure, well crystallized americium 
metal are discussed in detail. A versatile high and low temperature X-ray powder camera 
for small radioactive samples is presented. 

Americium metal prepared by the reduction of americium trifluoride with barium vapour 
has been indexed as hexagonal close-packed with a — 3-4681 ±0-0008 A and c = 11-241 ± 
0 003 A at 20°C. The proposed structure type is that of lanthanum metal (P6j/mmc with 
metal atoms in 2 (a) 000; 00 } and 2 (c) J, f, £; j, |). Americium metal condensed on a 
tantalum wire or quartz fibre from the vapour phase was found to be face-centred cubic 
(a - 4-894 ± 0 005 A) with a density similar to the dhcp structure. Evidence for the existence 
of a face-centred cubic form of americium metal above 600°C, is presented. 

The following physical properties of americium metal have been determined: 

(1) Melting point: 994 ±7°C. 

(2) Density (X-ray): 13-671 +0-005 g/cm 3 (20°C). 

(3) Metallic radius (CN 12): 1 -730 A. 

(4) Coefficient of thermal expansion: (20°C) 
a. = 7-5±0-2xl0-*°C-i 

otc = 6-2 ±0-4 x 10"«°C-i 

In the metallic state uranium, neptunium and plutonium exhibit unusual crystal 
structures which as yet have received no satisfactory theoretical explanation. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the exceptional structures are related in 
some manner to the tendency of these same elements to exhibit multiple valencies 
in their ordinary chemical behaviour. It has been of interest, therefore, to extend 
the study of the properties of the actinide metals to americium, which forms positive 
oxidation states of III, IV, V and VI, like the three preceding elements, but which 
exhibits a notably greater tendency toward univalency in the sense that oxidation to 
the higher states is considerably more difficult, and the intermediate states are less 
stable toward disproportionation. 

The existence of a double hexagonal close-packed structure, space group P6^/mmc, 
with americium atoms in: 2(a)000;00i and 2(c)L $, i; $, -J, J, with a = 3-642±0-005 A 
and c = 11 -76±0-01 A was reported by Graf et a/.<t> several years ago. 

* Taken in part from a thesis submitted by D. B. McWhan to the Graduate Division 
of the University of California in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

t Present address: Department of Inorganic Chemistry, Royal Institute of Technology, 
Stockholm 70, Sweden. 

(1) P. Graf, B. B. Cunningham, C. H. Dauben, J. C. Wallmann, D. H. Templeton and 
H. Ruben, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 2340 (1956). 
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The same structure and lattice constants were found for six separate preparations 
(one made from 24 3Am) of americium metal, all of which exhibited typical metallic 
lustre and malleability. In the series of preparations carried out by Graf a technical 
failure occurred in one of the runs leading to an abnormally short reduction time. 
A diffraction pattern of the product was obtained, but it was not then calculated. 
During the course of the present work this film was measured and the values of the 
a and c parameters were found to be considerably smaller than in Graf’s other 
preparations. 

In the original work the less dense hexagonal form was taken to be the room 
temperature-stable modification of the metal. 

More recently, McWhan et al.w published crystallographic data on a double- 
hexagonal close packed phase of americium having lattice parameters a = 3*474± 
•005 A and c = 11 -25± *02 A, similar to the metal obtained in Graf’s exceptional 
preparation and suggested that americium, like cerium, may exist in two phases 
having the same structure, but quite different densities. 

The present work represents a continuation of the investigation of the structure 
and properties of americium metal, in which much effort was devoted toward 
improving the purity of the preparations. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagents 

Water was .prepared by redistilling ordinary distilled water in quartz, and was stored in 
quartz or polyethylene containers which had been pre-Ieached for several days in con¬ 
centrated HC1 and rinsed in redistilled water. All aqueous solutions were prepared from 
this specially purified water and these two were stored in pre-leached polyethylene or quartz 
containers, since it was found that pure HC1 solutions stored in Pyrex showed a rapid 
accumulation of Ca, Mg, AI and Fe to the extent of several parts per million. This was 
especially noticeable when Pyrex pipettes were used to withdraw samples of pure HC1 
solutions for spectrographic analysis. Even momentary contact with Pyrex resulted in 
significant contamination of the acid. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions were prepared from pure water and gaseous hydrogen 
chloride. 

Hydrofluoric acid solutions were made by vapour equilibration of commercial 48 per 
cent solutions with a small volume of water. 

An americium chloride stock solution in 6 M HC1 was obtained by purification of an 
americium nitrate solution* initially containing about two weight per cent each of calcium 
and aluminium, using the ion exchange procedure of Naito.< j > The resin was packed in a 
polyethylene column and the eluate collected in polyethylene containers. The americium 
stock solution prepared in this way was analysed for cationic impurities by emission spectro- 
graphy, using copper spark excitation. The only impurities detected in a typical analysis! 
were as follows (expressed in mole per cent impurities): Ca, 0 075; Mg, 0-25. 

* Furnished by the A.E.C. Research Materials Pool, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

t The limits of spectrographic detection for common impurities, expressed in micro- 
grams, are as follows 

0-01 fig Al, Be, Ca, Cr, Eu, Fe, La, Mg, Mn, Mo, Nb, Si, Sr, Ti, Yb, Y, Zr 

0*05 fig Bi, Co, Ge, In, Ni, Sm, V 

01 fig Ce, Nd, Pb, Pt, Sn, U, W, Zn 

0*5 fig Cd, Ir, Sb, Th 

1 fig K, Li, Na, Np, Pu. 

< 2 > McWhan, J. C. Wallmann, B. B. Cunninoham, L. B. Asprey, F. H. Ellenger 
ap§ W. H. Zachariasen, /. Inorg. NucL Chem . 15, 185 (1960). 

<a> K; Naito, Report UCRL-8748 (1959). 
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Americium trifluoride was prepared by adding enough 24 M hydrofluoric add to an 
aliquot of the amcndum trichloride solution in a polyethylene cone to make the solution 
^ 2 M in hydrofluoric add. The trifluoride predpitate was cehtrifiiged, the supernatant 
removed and the predpitate washed twice with about twenty times its volume of water. 
The washed fluoride was dried for a minimum of fourteen days in a vacuum desiccator over 
phosphorous pentoxide. The fluoride so prepared was obtained in the form of a few “chunks** 
of very compact* hard, and translucent material readily susceptible to mechanical handling 
without loss, and yielding well agglomerated metal on reduction. () 

Ameridum dioxide was made by igniting ameridum(IIl) 6xalate in air at 600°C for 
about 30 min. The oxalate was precipitated from the ameridum stock solution by adding 
a slight stoicheiometric excess of 1 M oxalic acid solution made by dissolving reagent grade 
oxalic acid in water. After removal of the supernatant solution the oxalate predpitate was 
dried and then transferred to a platinum container for ignition. 

Barium used to reduce trifluoride to the metal was of a special grade of purity. Mole 
per cent impurities detected by spectrographic analysis were as follows; Ca, 0*18; Si, 0*06, 
or less. 

Lithium metal, also used as a reductant, contained: Ca, 0*007 atom per cent. 

Impurities detected in the lanthanum metal used to reduce americium dioxide to metal 
were (in atom per cent impurities): Ca, 0*21; Mg, 0*35; Be, 3. 

Metal preparation 

By reduction of americium trifluoride . Well agglomerated metal in good yield could be 
obtained only by reduction in the neighbourhood of 1500°K. The choice of reductant 
metals was restricted, of course, so those having a favourable free energy of reaction at this 
temperature, and additionally to those which could readily be separated from ameridum by 
reason of their markedly different volatility. 

Lithium, calcium and barium satisfy these requirements, as shown in Table 1, the 
calculated values being based on data tabulated by Glassner.< 4 > 

Table 1.—Thermodynamics of AmF3 reductions 


T° K, where 

A F T (kcaiy Vapour-pressure vapour-pressure 



gramme-atom 

of 

of MF« =* 10-* 

Reductant 

AmF 3 ) 

(mm) 

atm 


1500°K 

1500°K 


Li 

-30 

400 

1304 

Ca 

-43 

170 

1690 

Ba 

-41 

80 

1870 

T (in °K) 


1000 

1250 1500 

Vapour-pressure of Am (mm)< 6 > 

3xl0"« 

10-3 0-05 


Most reductions were made with barium, since this metal was available in very pure 
form, although lithium was used successfully in several preparations. In order to obtain 
good metal, it was essential that the trifluoride be completely dehydrated prior to reduction. 
Failure to dehydrate, or exposure of the dry fluoride to air for several days resulted in metal 
which was noticeably contaminated with ameridum monoxide. 

The reduction apparatus is illustrated in diagrammatic form in Fig. 1. It consisted of 
an all-tantalum double crudble system (lb) suspended inside a cylindrical induction shield 
made of 2 mil tantalum sheet. This assembly was suspended in turn in one arm of a high 
vacuum line and surrounded by an induction coil. 

Estimated from A. Glassner, Report ANL 5750 (1957). 

5 R* E. Honio, RCA Review, 195 (1957). 

6 S. C Carnigua and B. B. Cunningham, /. Amer. Chem, Soc . 77, 1502 (1955). 
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A typical redaction was performed according to the foUowing schedule: The tantalum 
assembly was degassed at > 120CFC for 30 mm or until the pressure fell to less than 
of Hg. (Besides degassing, this served to volatilize copper deposited during spot welding of 
the tantalum components). The system was allowed to cool to room temperature in an 
atmosphere of argon which had been purified by passage over hot uranium or calcium. The 

(a) (b) 



glass joint shown in the lower part of Fig. la which usually showed a noticeable film of 
condensed copper, after the degassing operation, was replaced by a clean joint, and the 
system re-evacuated. An empirical correlation was then established between the current 
reading of the power generator and the temperature of the induction shield, as observed 
with an optical pyrometer through a hole in the shield. 

After cooling, the crucible system was returned to the nitrogen-filled box and the cap 
and wire basket were removed. A pieoe of americium trifluoride was added to the basket, 
and a freshly-cut piece of reductant metal (sufficient to provide about a ten-fold excess over 
that required for reduction) was dropped into the bottom of the inner crucible. The basket 
was replaced, the crucible capped and crucible-and-shield assembly returned to the vacuum 
line. 

Pumping was continued until the pressure in the line fell to 10~ 6 mm or less. The 
temperature of the induction shield was raised slowly to ~ 300°C with further pumping 
until the pressure again fell to < 10 -6 mm. 

At this stage the power supply was set to give a temperature of ]300°C and held for 
30 sec. Twenty of these 30 sec were consumed in bringing the system to the desired tem¬ 
perature. The power was then dropped to the 1100°C Jevd and maintained for 3 min. 
Generally, this resulted in the removal of almost all of the excess reductant metal, without 
serious loss of americium by vapourization. From the data of Table 1 it may be calculated 
that the rates of vapourization of barium and americium, through the 0-5 mm diameter 
effusion hole at 1100°C were 320 and 0*1 /imole rain’ 1 , respectively. The absolute rate of 
vapourization could not be predicted accurately, in all cases, apparently, because of variable 
interference with the volatilization due to a coating of barium fluoride slag. 

If the metal was intended for X-ray study it was annealed for 4 hr at 760° C and the 
temperature then reduced to room temperature at a rate of 1 *5°C min- 1 . Otherwise, after 
the 3 min heating period it was simply allowed to cool in vacuum for several hours. 

If the initial reduction temperature of 1300°C was maintained for more than about 
10 sec, the metal tended to spread over all of the tantalum wire basket and even onto the 
walls of the crucuble. 

Ten seconds at 1300°C (followed'by 3 min at 1100°C) usually resulted in the formation 
of a globule of americium containing only a few embedded tantalum wires, and covered 
wip a glassy coating of slag. The slag was removed by scraping with a scalpel, forceps or 
tungsten needle in a nitrogen atmosphere, with the aid of a low power binocular microscope. 
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Ptoocgofmctol weighing 1cm than 100^ were cut from the dean globule and transferred 
to X-ray capillaries which woe sealed off in vacuum. (Larger, samples caused excessive 
darkening of the X-ray film because of the 40 KeV y-ray associated with the decay of M1 Am). 

An analysis of a representative sample of metal (sample No. 22) gave the following 
result (mol per cent impurities): Al, 045; Ba, 145; Ca, 0*10; Mg, 0*16. 

By reduction of americium dioxide. The preparation of metallic samarium by distillation 
from a mixture of samarium sesquioxide and lanthanum metal has been described by 
Daane et al.W , ii 

Asprey<»> prepared americium metal by an adaptation of this technique, using a mixture 
of amer icium dioxide and lanthanum, and condensing the americium vapour on a quartz 


fibre. 

At 1500°K, the calculated free energies of the reactions 


Am02 (t) + JLaji) — Any + \ LaiO| (l) , 

and i AmzOj+La^ = Am^j +4 La 203 (l) 

are -44 and -3 kcal/mole Am, respectively. 

From the vapour-pressure equations for lanthanum* 9 ' and americium 


log 


*l. -7,300 


+1*06, 


7?Am T 

where R is the rate of effusion of the metal per unit orifice area under Knudsen conditions. 
However, as has been shown by Chupka et ai. li0) , LaO is comparable in volatility to La. 
We estimate that at 1500°K 


Puo 

Pi* 


= 2*5 


and hence that the total rate 
factor 34 (equal to 


Therefore, at 1500°K: 


of effusion of lanthanum will be larger than that of La by the 

P LaO 


f’L. 




log "’ to - - 7, I °° +1 -58. 

^Am * 


The calculated mole percentages of La and oxygen in the americium vapour are 005 
and ~ 003, respectively. The calculation does not take into account the reduction of the 
vapour pressure of americium owing to its solution in lanthanum and the figures represent 
minimum contamination of the americium vapour. 

The tantalum crucible assembly, consisting of an inner crucible with conical bottom 
in which a mixture of americium dioxide and lanthanum metal was placed, and an outer 
crucible with a 20 mil diameter effusion hole in the cap, was heated in high vacuum by 
electron bombardment. 

A 10 mil diameter tantalum wire or quartz fibre was supported one to 2 mm above the 
effusion hole and served as a condensing surface on which to collect metal. The wire was 
held in the jaws of a chuck fastened to the end of a tungsten rod which extended into a 
horizontal side arm. Small pieces of iron fastened to the rod and chuck allowed the rod to 
be moved and the jaws of the chuck to be released by manipulation with external magnets. 

Rotation of the vacuum envelope by 90° about a joint perpendicular to the plane of 
the drawing moved the chuck to a vertical position directly above a side arm which had 
been drawn down at the end to capillary dimensions. When the jaws were released the 
americium-coated wire fell to the bottom of the capillary, which was then sealed off for 
X-ray work. 


(7) A. H. Daane, D. Dennison and F. H. Spedding, J. Arrwr . Chem. Soc. 75,2272 (1953). 
<8) L. B. Asprey, Private communication. 1 

{9) A. H. Daane and F. H. Spedding, Abstract of paper presented at American Chemical 
Society Meeting, Chicago, Ill., Spet. 1958, Paper No. 58, Division of Physical Chemistry. 
" 0) W. A. Chupka, M. G. Ingram and R. F. Porter, /. Chem. Phys . 24,792 (1956). 
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The apparatus need by us to prepare americium from the dioxide and lanthanum is 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Prism 


Pyre* vacuum jacket 
$ To vacuum 
Fiber assembly 
Quartz capillary 



40*mil thorialed^. 
tungsten ribbon 

Tantalum crucible 
system 

Tantalum crucible 
holder 


80 -mil tungsten reds 
Uranium glass seal 


Magnets 

D 

I ron ba r 
Tantalum disks 
tungsten rod 

Am0 2 + La 

Tantalum Inner crucible 
Cop with 20~mi( hole 
I0*mll tantalum wire 
or quartz fiber 
Tantalum foil guide 

Tantalum foil clamp 
Iron bar 
Tcntalum chuck 


Flo- 2.—Oxide reduction apparatus. 


The method and apparatus were tested with samarium, dysprosium and erbium ses- 
quioxides, and in each case metallic coatings showing the crystal structures and lattice 
parameters reported in the literature were obtained. In one case, a sample of metal prepared 
by fluoride reduction was vapourized and collected on tantalum in this apparatus. Yields 
of metal realized by this technique were low, partly because of poor geometry and partly 
because of incomplete reduction; little or no metal was obtained if the dioxide had been 
prepared by calcining much above 600°C. 

A typical preparation was carried out as follows: about 20 mg of clean lanthanum metal 
were added to one to five milligrams of americium dioxide in the bottom of the crucible. 
The apparatus was assembled and pumped down to a pressure of 10mm of Hg. The 
temperature of the inside of the crucible (as read by an optical pyrometer through the 
effusion hole in the cap) was raised to 1200°C, the collecting wire manipulated in place 
over the effusion hole and distillation continued for 30-40 min with occasional rotation and 
fibre released to the capillary. The latter was then sealed off for X-ray examination. 

The lanthanum content of a sample of americium made in this way, was ~ 0*4 atom 
percent 


X-ray diffraction 

Camera and technique . To facilitate the investigation of the crystal structures of 
americium a special camera was constructed by means of which it was possible to (a) obtain 
diffraction patterns from —125 to +850°C; (b) obtain two exposures without reloading; 
(c) accommodate capillaries up to two inches in length; (d) interchange collimators of 
different sizes so as to secure the optimum ratio of beam diameter to sample diameter. The 
camera employed vertical suspension of the capillary to prevent the metal pellets from 
rolling out of the beam. Details of the construction are shown in Fig. 3. The film is mounted 
in f removable, full-circular cassette using a Straumanis-type film mounting. The camera 
diameter is 90 mm, a dimension chosen mainly to facilitate comparison with the film file in 
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the Laboratory, The collimator consists of a double pinhole and scatter guard system 
similar to those used in the commercial Norelco powder cameras and discussed by Parrish 
and Qsney. ( iU The chuck holder is interchangeable with an oven for high-temperature 
studies and is easily adapted for taking pictures below room temperature. 
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POWDER CAMERA 
Fig. 3.—X-ray diffraction powder camera. 


The oven contains a small, low heat capacity furnace consisting of a platinum wire coil 
wrapped on a ceramic form (“Lava A”). The oven has a £-in. hole for the capillary and 
a central X-ray gap. The outside of the oven is water-cooled, and, as a radiological safety 
precaution at temperatures above 600°C, the X-ray gap is covered with 0-1 -mil Mylar. 
Power is supplied by a step-down transformer controlled by a Variac fed from a Sola constant- 
voltage transformer. The temperature of the thermocouple was monitored continuously by 
a Brown Recording Potentiometer. The thermocouple and the input current were calibrated 
against the melting points of standard substances sealed in quartz capillary assemblies. 
Diffraction patterns have been obtained at temperatures up to 850°C. The temperature 
control and measurement with the original oven was accurate to ±5° up to 600°C. 
A second oven used between 800 and 850°C was calibrated to ±15° with an optical pyrometer. 

Modification of the camera to take diffraction patterns below room temperature is 
shown in Fig. 4. Dry nitrogen cooled by passing through liquid nitrogen was blown over 
the capillary. The temperature was controlled by varying the flow of nitrogen and was 
measured with a Chromel-Alumel thermocouple placed directly below the capillary. The 
top of the camera was sealed providing a “dead air” space which reduces icing of the 
capillary and partially insulates the film. Temperatures of -125 ± 10°C have been obtained. 

(,1) W. Parrish and E. Cisney, Phillips Tech . Review, 10 f 157 (1948). 
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The camera described above minimizes the danger of breaking the capillary and con¬ 
taminating the camera. Prior to loading, the sample-containing-capillary is checked for 
external alpha contamination in a gloved box. If clean, or after decontamination, it is then 
fixed to the support rod with clay, the camera inserted in the box, and the capillary assembly 
loaded in the chuck. The chuck is placed in a stand and the sample centred. The capillary 

i Goi ounot 


Fig. 4.—Low temperature X-ray diffraction powder camera. 

is then drawn up into the chuck which in turn is placed in the chuck holder. The capillary 
can now be lowered into position without danger of breaking, and the final adjustment made 
with the aid of a microscope. The cassette can be removed to change films without disturbing 
the capillary. The capillary adjustment screws remain exposed, and if desired further 
adjustment may be made with respect to the X-ray beam as seen on the fluorescent screen. 
The X-ray source was a standard Norelco unit Type No. 12045, with copper target, operated 
at 35 kV and a current of 20 mA. The sample was situated approximately 6 cm away from 
a high intensity port of this unit. 

For exposures of 3-8 hr Ilford “Industrial G” film was used, and for longer exposures, 
Kodak “AA” 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in securing high temperature X-ray data 
because of the volatility and reactive nature of americium. At elevated temperatures, the 
sample reacts with the quartz capillary, and above approximately 600°C vapourizes onto 
the walls. By pre-degassing the capillary at 700 to 800°C and sealing the samples in -$-1 
atmosphere of argon, these problems were minimized. (The argon was purified by passing 
it through anhydrous magnesium perchlorate and then over calcium metal at 600°C). 
Up to about 600°C only minor reaction of americium with the walls took place, as evidenced 
by four to eight X-ray diffraction lines of the fee americium monoxide phase which usually 
appeared at about 400°C. 

An attempt was made to obtain X-ray diffraction patterns at 850°C, but even under 
one atmosphere of argon, the americium vapourized onto the capillary walls before a usable 
diffraction pattern could be obtained. To reduce the exposure time a shorter film radius was 
then obtained by wrapping the film directly around the oven. A film holder was made of 
black paper with nickel foil between the film and the oven to minimize heat transfer to the 
film. The camera diameter was thus reduced to approximately 38 mm, and diffraction 
patterns could be obtained in 3(M0 min. Although the surface of the film was not accurately 
cylindrical, tantalum codld be used as an internal standard, for correction. 

Calculation of lattice parameters . Line positions on each film were measured three 
times and averaged to minimize random errors. Diffraction angles were then calculated 
frdm these measurements. 
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As is well known, differences between the observed angles and the true Bragg angles 
may arise because of film shrinkage, divergence and absorption of the X-ray beam and 
non-central location of the specimen with respect to the film. (The Straomanis method of 
film m ou nting eliminates errors due to film shrinkage only if there is no eccentricity in the 
location of the sample relative to the axis of the cylindrical surface of the film.) The error, 
A0, in the true angle 0, from all sources can be related to the plane spadnga in the hexagonal 
system, as follows 

AQfl +hk +**)+CP = sin* 0 +A9 sin 20 +,..., " (1) 

»h« AO-Ci. 2*+i(^ + SSjt). ® 

The error approaches zero as 0 approaches 90°, Cohen< 12 > suggested that in order to 
obtain the most accurate values for lattice parameters from X-ray data a least-squares fit 
be obtained for an equation such as (1) and the resulting function extrapolated to infinity. 

This problem has been progranuned for the IBM 704 computer by Mueller and 
Heaton< 13 > at the Argonne National Laboratory, using Fortran. A Fortran deck, 
kindly supplied by Dr. Mueller, was modified and compiled for the Berkeley IBM 709. 

All lattice parameters determined in the present work were calculated in this way. 
The same set of diffraction data was first treated, according to various extrapolation functions, 
weighting factors and ranges of 0 (i.e., all angles or just those > 50°) in order to determine 
the effect of these variables on the calculated values of the lattice parameters. 



All tantalum components 

Fra. 5.—Melting point apparatus. 

Regardless of the extrapolation function, weighting factor or angle range the lattice 
parameters calculated from the same set of data were consistent to ±0*001 A. 

As a final check, the lattice parameter was calculated from the diffraction pattern of a 
sample of pure gold at 20°C, and found to be a = 4-0779 A. Wyckoff’s (, 4 > value of 

J'® M - U. Cohen, Rev. Sci. Instrum. 6,68 (1935). ' , 

13 M. H. Mueller and L. Heaton, Report ANL 6176 (1961); M. H. Mueller, L. Heaton 
and K. T. Miller, Acta Cryst. 13,828 (1960). 

14 W. G. Wyckoff, Crystal Structures. Interscience, New York (1948). 
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4*07864 A at 25* correct** 13 * to 4*0783 A at 20°. The difference is well within our estimated 
accuracy of measurement of ±0*02 per cent. 

•Determination of the melting point 

Several attempts to determine the melting point of americium have been reported 
previously/ 1 ** but in no case do the authors claim a reliable result. In the present work the 
preparation of pieces of metal containing embedded tantalum wires seemed to offer a 
convenient method of determining the melting point. This was done by suspending the 
sample from one wire, hanging a light weight on a separate wire and slowly raising the 
temperature of the “americium soldered” joint in vacuum until the “solder” melted, releasing 
the weight. A sketch of the apparatus is presented in Fig. S. 

The temperature of the inner radiation shield was observed continuously with an 
optical pyrometer, through a hole in the outer shield, and the temperature raised in small 
increments, by induction heating of the outer shield, until the lower vane dropped. 

A temperature calibration was established by using this technique to obtain the melting 
points of samples of gold, cerium and praseodymium, with the results shown in Table 2 
below 

Table 2.—'Temperature calibrations for melting point determination 


Sample 

m p 

Observed m p 

Correction (°C) 

Au 

1063 ±0-l (,7) 

1073 

-10 

Pr 

935±5U8> 

942 

- 7 

Ce 

797±3<is) 

811 

-14 

Average correction — 10°C 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Crystal structure of americium 

All samples of metal prepared by reduction of the trifluoride could be indexed 
as double hexagonal close-packed. The structure is like that of lanthanum, P6 3 /mmc 
(#6h) with metal atoms in: 2(a), 000;00, \ and 2(c) $,$; $, i, 

Diffraction data are listed in Table 3 for a polycrystalline sample containing 
1-87 mole per cent cationic impurities (0-45 Al, 1 *45 Ba, 0-1 Ca and 0-16 Mg). 

Several different assignments for the high angle reflexions were tried, and those 
listed gave the best fit. 

The proposed structure has the general line extinction that for reflexions 
(h+2k)/3 = n, only those with //4 = m are allowed, and this is in agreement with 
the lines observed. The intensities of the reflexions calculated from 

I — F 2 p(l +cos 2 20)/sin 2 0 cos 6, 

where F = the structure factor and p = multiplicity, are listed along with the visual 
estimates of the intensities of the powder pattern lines in Table 3. With a few notable 
exceptions such as the 00-4, 11-0, 11-4, 0-008, 11-8 and 11-12 lines the calculated 
intensities are in reasonable agreement with the observed intensities. The dis¬ 
crepancies probably are to be attributed to the presence of stacking faults in the 
hexagonal layers, leading to abnormal sharpening of some lines. The phenomenon 
is well known in CdBr 2 and has been carefully studied in cobalt. 

(,5) Taking a = 14-3 x 10 -< /°C from Handbook of Chemistry and Physics (42 nd Ed). 

Chem. Rubber PubL Co., Cleveland, Ohio (1960). 

(16) J. J. Katz and G. T. Seaboro, the Chemistry of the Actinide Elements, p. 347. Wiley, 
New York (0000). 

<17) R. L. Weber, Heat and Temperature Measurement, p. 264. PrenticeHall,NewYork(1950). 
<i*> K. A. Gschneidner, Jr., Rare Earth Alloys, Van Nostrand, New York (1961). 
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Wilson< 19) baa shown that for this metal lines with (h-k)/3 — n will be sharp 
and the remaining lines broadened by an amount which is dependent on the average 
number of stacking faults per N hexagonal layers. More recent work oh cobalt 
indicates that there are several types of faults that can occur and that the hep phase 
obtained by cooling through the fee phase contains 25-30 per cent of the parent fee 
ph ase .* 20 * The diffraction patterns of americium metal do not show lines that would 
correspond to the 200 and 331 fee reflexions (the stronger lines which do. not super¬ 
impose on the dhep reflexions), indicating that very little of the fee phase remains in 
the dhep phase at room temperature. 

For sample No. 22 (purity given in Section—Metal preparation: By reduction 
of americium trifluoride; diffraction data listed in Table 3) the calculated lattice 
constants at 20°C are 

a = 3-4681 ±0-0007 A 
c = ll -243±0-003 A 

and the calculated density is 13-671 ±0-005 g/cm 3 . Each americium has six nearest 
neighbours at 3-468 A and six at 3-450 A, giving a metallic radius for co-ordination 
number 12 of I -730 A. Sample No. 19 (mole per cent impurities 
Al, 0-38; Ba, 0*11; Ca, 0-19; and Mg, 0-21) 
a = 3-4680±0-0007 A 
c = 11 -240±0-002 A 

also at 20°C. 

We take the lattice constants of this phase of americium to be 

a = 3-4681 ±0-0008 A 
c = 11-241 ±0-003 A 

at room temperature. The temperature dependence of the lattice constants was 
investigated for these samples in the range from —120 to ±605°C. 

The data were fitted to a polynomial of second order by the method of least 
squares, with the result 

a T = 3-4672±0-0002±(2-60±0-03)x 10 _5 T±(0-54±0-02)x 10-«T 2 
o T = 11-237±0-001 ±(6-95±0-40)10 _5 T±(6-8±0-5)10 -8 r 2 . 

At 20°C 

a, - (7-5±0-2)10-6°C -» 
a c = (6-2±0-4)10-6°C -i 

Up to 605°C there was no definite indication of any change in the structure. 
Diffraction patterns were obtained at 700°C and 850°C by wrapping the film 
(protected by a nickel foil) directly around the oven, as described earlier. Of twelve 
lines which could not be attributed to either tantalum or americium monoxide, seven 
could be indexed as belonging to a fee americium metal phase with a lattice constant 
about that to be expected from the thermal expansion of this phase (see below). 
On cooling to room temperature, these lines either disappeared entirely or diminished 
greatly in intensity. These observations imply that there is a transition to a fee phase 
between 600 and 700°C, but the evidence is marginal 

Metal prepared by vapour condensation on tantalum or quartz crystallized in 
a fee phase, with a lattice constant a = 4-894±0-005 A at 22°C. A limited study 

ll9) A. J. C. Wilson, X-ray Optics. Methuen, London (1949). 

1201 C. R. Honsha, B. L. Averback and M. Cohen, Acta Met. 8,81 (1960). 
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of the thermal expansion of the fee phase (22°-360°C) gave a mean coefficient of 
thermal expansion of (9±3) lO~ tf0 C _1 . 

• Two separate determinations of the melting point of americium gave values of 
995 and 993°C. We take the melting point to be 994°C, with an uncertainty of ±7°. 

On the basis of the present work americium would appear to be a much more 
“normal” metal than its immediate predecessors in the periodic system. The structure 
departs only moderately from ideal close packing, and no anomalous behaviour in 
thermal expansion was found in the temperature range investigated. The melting 
point is close to that of the early members of the rare earth series (La 920, Ce 797, 
Pr 935, Nd 1024, Sm 1072 6 Q. 

The existence of two similar structures of widely differing density, seen in 
americium, is an unusual feature in the crystallography of metals although the 
phenomenon is encountered in metallic cerium.< 18 > 

A disappointing aspect of the present work has been the failure, in over forty 
preparations, to obtain additional samples of the low density americium observed 
earlier. The retention of this phase may be quite sensitive to impurities which are 
difficult to detect at low levels in the small samples of metal which we have prepared. 
On the other hand, samples with cationic impurities varying from 0*2 to 12-0 mole 
per cent have shown the phase of higher density. 

The development by Markowitz <21> of a sensitive method of activation analysis 
for oxygen may solve this problem. 

We note, finally, that the value of the radius calculated for americium in the more 
dense form has been interpreted by Zachariasen< 22) as indicating that in these 
structures americium exhibits a metallic valence of four. Magnetic susceptibility 
data, to be presented in a subsequent paper, do not appear to support this valence 
assignment. 

Table 3.—Americium metal—dhcp (20°Q —sample 22 


hk.l 

sin 2 0c*ic 

sin 2 0 ob . 

I (calc) 

I(obs) 

10-0 

0*0659 

0-0663 

u 

/ 

101 

0*0706 

0*0707 

62 

s 

00*4 

0-0753 

0-0754 

50 

vs 

102 

00847 

00847 

144 

s 

10*3 

0-1082 

0-1082 

35 

w 

10*4 

0*1411 

— 

8 

— 

10-5 

0-1835 

0-1836 

16 

vw 

11-0 

0-1976 

0*1973 

37 

m 

10-6 

0*2352 

0*2352 

33 

s 

20*0 

0*2635 

0*2593 

1 

w* 

201 

0*2682 

— 

9 

— 

11-4 

0*2729 

0*2730 

45 

s 

20*2 

0*2823 

0*2821 

24 

m 

10*7 

0*2964 

0*2957 

7 

V 

00 8 

0*3011 

0*3006 

6 

m 

20*3 

0*3058 

— 

7 

— 


* Lindt that superimpose on AmO lines {fee a «■ 5-05 A) 

<2i > S. Markowitz and J. Mahony, Report UCRL-9908 (1961). 

(22) W. H. Zachakiasen, The Meted Plutonium (Edited by A. S. Coffinbbrry and W. N. 
Miner), Chap. 10. Chicago University Press, Chicago (1961). 
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Table 3 (continued). 


kk.l 

sin^ade 

sin^ob. 

I (calc) 

I(obs) 


20-4 

0-3387 

— 

2 

— 


10-8 

0-3669 

— 

2 

— 


20-5 

0-3811 

0-3792 

5 

vw 


20*6 

0-4328 

0-4330 

12 

w 


10-9 

0*4469 

0-4469 

i 4 

m 

» 

21-0 

0-4611 

— 

1 

— 


21-1 

0-4658 

0*4700 

7 

VW* 


21-2 

0-4799 

0-4805 

21 

w 


20-7 

0-4940 

— 

3 

— 


118 

0-4987 

0-4983 

18 

s 


21 -3 

0-5034 

— 

7 

— 


1010 

0-5363 

— 

10 

— 




0-5361 


w 


21-4 

0-5364 

— 

— 

— 


20-8 

0-5645 

0-5651 

1 

vw 


21-5 

0*5787 

0*5787 

6 

t 


300 

0-5028 

0-5934 

8 

vw 


21-6 

0*6304 

0-6321 

18 

m 


1011 

0*6350 

— 

3 

— 


20-9 

0-6445 

0*6454 

3 

t 


30-4 

0-6681 

0*6676 

16 

m 


0012 

0-6774 

0-6763 

3 

vw 


217 

0*6916 

0*6901 

6 

t 


2010 

0*7339 

0-7338 

9 

vw 


1012 

07432 

— 

1 

— 


21-8 

07621 

— 

2 

— 


22 0 

0*7904 

07898 

9 

vw 


20-11 

0*8327 

0*8335 

4 

t* 


21-9 

0*8421 

0-8420 

8 

vw* 


310a, 

0*8549 

0*8553 

0-7 

t 


31 0a 2 

0*8591 1 

— 

0-3 

— 


1013a, 

0-8594 1 

| 

► 0*8598 

3 

w 


31-la. 

0-8596J 


5 



10-13a 2 

0*8637] 


1 



31-la 2 

0*8639 

- 0*8644 

3 

s 


22-4a, 

0-8643J 

i 

15 



22-4a 2 

0-8686 

0-8684 

8 

t 


ll-12*i 

0-87351 


,5 1 




1 

i 

L 0-8730 

[ 

m 


31-2*, 

0-8737 J 


17 J 



1112*2 

0-8779 | 







V 0-8779 

y 

t 


31-2* 2 

0-8780J 

1 

V 



30-8ai 

0-8924 

0-8925 

17 

m 


30-8a 2 

0-89681 

1 

9 \ 




I 

i 0-8971 

7/ 

w 


31-3*, 

0-8972J 

[ 




31-3*2 

0-9016 

0-9017 

3 

t 


21-lOai 

0-9300*1 

1 

25) 




\ 

i 0-9296 

y 

m 


31-4«i 

0-9300J 

\ 





* Lines that superimpose on AmO lines (fee a — 5-05 A) 
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n 

vw 
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ij 


20l2ai 
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i 

t 

2012a, 

0-9440 

0-9448 

i 

t 

31-5ai 

0-9723 

0-9720 

13 

vw 

31 -5a, 

0-9771 

— 

8 

— 

10*14ai 

0-9862 

0-9852 

29 

vw 
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0-9911 

— 
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the crystal structure of potassium chloride 

TRICHLOROSTANNITE HYDRATE, KC1, KSnClj, H 2 0 

B. Kamenar , ^ 

Department of Structural and Inorganic Chemistry, Institute Rudjer Boskovic, Zagreb ' 

and 

D. Grdenic 

Laboratory of General and Inorganic Chemistry, Faculty of Science, University, Zagreb, 

Yugoslavia 

C Received 12 December 1961; in revised form 23 February 1962) 

Abstract—It has been shown by methods of X-ray crystal structure analysis that the salt 
formulated previously as K 2 SnCU, H 2 O is actually a hydrated double salt of potassium 
chloride and potassium trichlorostannite, KC1, KSnClj, H 2 O. The trichlorostannite ion is 
pyramidal with two Sn-Cl bonds of length 2-54 A and one of 2-63 A. The corresponding 
bond angles are 87-7° and 90-8°. The potassium ion is seven—co-ordinated with two isolated 
chlorine ions at 3-IS A and 3-24 A, four chlorine atoms from two chlorostannite ions at an 
average distance of 3-23 A and one water molecule at 2-81 A. 

Wf. have shown recently <•> by X-ray structure analysis that stannous chloride dihydrate 
SnCl 2 , 2 H 2 O is actually a dichloroaquotin (II) hydrate Sn(OH 2 ) CI 2 , H 2 O with a 
pyramidal aquo-complex Sn(OH z ) CI 2 . Herewith proof is given that the unshared 
electron pair at the tin atom is stereochemically active according to Sidgwick and 
Powell’s rule < 2 - 3 > which requires a tetrahedral arrangement of three bonding and 
one non-bonding pair of electrons. 

Following our belief that this rule should be valid for all analogous stannous 
compounds, we decided to redetermine the crystal structure of the salt known as 
potassium tetrachlorostannite hydrate K 2 SnCl 4 , H 2 0, since in a previous description 
of its structure< 4> . the presence of an unshared electron pair at the tin atom was not 
invoked. The chlorostannite ion was described as an infinite chain formed by SnCle- 
octahedra sharing two opposite edges. Because the structure was derived from in¬ 
complete data, we expected that a more detailed study would reveal an appropriate 
distortion of the SnCl6-octahedron as a consequence of the presence of an unshared 
electron pair on the tin atom. Actually, the result of our work confirmed our 
standpoint in favour of Sidgwick and Powell’s rule, but the structure came out to be 
strikingly different from the structure described previously. The compound quoted 
as K 2 SnCl 4 ,H 20 is in reality a hydrated double salt of potassium chloride with 
potassium trichlorostannite KC1,KSnCl 3 ,H 2 O containing a symmetrical pyramidal 
SnCl 3 - ion. 

B. Kamenar and D. Grdenic, J. Chem. Soc. 3954 (1961). 
l2) N. V. Sidgwick and H. M. Powell, Proc. Roy. Soc. A176, 153 (1940). 

131 R. J. Gillespie and R. S. Nyholm, Quart. Rev. 11, 339 (1957). 

<4) H. Brasseur and A. de Rassenfosse, Z. Krist. 101, 389 (1939). 

(5) D. Grdenic and B. Kamenar, Proc. Chem. Soc. 304 (1961). 
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CrystailographicMnd X-ray data 

The crystals of potassium tetrachlorost&nnite hydrate were obtained by cooling a warm 
saturated aqueous solution of equimolar quantities of stannous and potassium chloride. 
Orthorhombic prisms, elongated in the c-axis direction, were always white and opaque in 
accordance with previous observations. Our crystallographic data are in good agreement 
with the data obtained by Brasseur and Rassenfosse. The dimensions of the unit cell, 
which contains four formula units, are as follows: a ® 8*24 ±0*02 A, b =» 12*05 ±0*03 A, 
c — 9*14 ±0*02 A, and were determined from oscillation and Weissenberg photographs! 
The space group Pbnm (Dj£, No. 62), as determined by previous authors, has been confirmed, 
since the only systematic absences of the reflections were: Okl for k odd and holfoth+l odd. 
Intensity measurements 

The specimens, cylindrically ground along the a- and the c-axis, with diameters of 
0*58 mm and 0*23 mm, respectively, were used for recording hkO and Okl reflections on 
multiple film by means of a “Nonius”-integrating Weissenberg camera. Nickel-filtered CuK 
radiation was used. The relative intensities of the reflexions were determined from the 
optical densities which were measured in the centre of each spot by means of a micro- 
densitometer and corrected by means of the characteristic curve of the film. The number of 
hkO and Okl reflexions observed was 110 and 68 (out of 129 and 75 possible reflexions), 
respectively. The absorption correction (p = 399*33 cm' 1 ) was carried out with the help 
of Tables.* 61 The corrections for polarization and Lorentz factors were made in the usual 
way. The ratio of the smallest absorption factor to the largest one was 1:15 and 1 ;34 for 
hkO and Okl reflexions, respectively. 

Structure determination 

The Fourier projections of electron density distribution on (001) and (100) were com¬ 
puted starting from the atomic co-ordinates given by previous authors. The (001) projection 
was roughly consistent with their description of the structure, while the (100) projection 
was in a complete disagreement. By using a trial and error procedure we found out that the 
tin and potassium atoms had been located incorrectly. Four tin atoms should be located in 
the positions (c) of International Tables™ but not in the positions (a), while eight potassium 
ions should be located in general positions (d) but not in special positions (c). The subsequent 
refinement by repeated computation of both projections on the basis of these new atomic 
positions has resulted in a complete solution of the structure. The final atomic co-ordinates, 
evaluated from both (001) and (100) projections by using Booth’s method,* 81 are given in 
Table 1. 

Table 1.—Final atomic co-ordinates 



JC 

y 

z 

Sn 

0000 

-0-012 

i 

K 

0-370 

0-185 

-0-018 

Q(l) 

0-112 

0*192 

i 

a (2) 

0-207 

-0056 

0-448 

a (3) 

0099 

0-266 

i 

OH 2 (oxygen) 

0-441 

0-040 



The comparison of observed F 0 and calculated F c structure amplitudes is given in 
Table 2. For evaluating F c the corresponding atomic scattering factors from Tables (9) were 
used by applying an average temperature factor exp(-ltein 2 ©M 2 ) with B -* 2*3A 2 and 

< 61 International Tables for X-ray Crystallography , Vol. 2, p. 295. Kynoch Press, Birming¬ 
ham (1952). 

* 7 > International Tables fpr X-ray Crystallography , Vol. 1, p. 151. Kynoch Press, Birming¬ 
ham (1952). 

*•> A. D. Booth, Fourier Technique in X-ray Organic Structure Analysis , p. 62. University 
Press, Cambridge (1948). 

<»> R. Sagel, TabeUen zur R ntgenstrukturanalysc , p. 106. Springer Verlag, Berlin (1958). 



B » 2«6 A® for thc kkO and Okl reflexions, respectively. These value* of B, as well as the 
values of the scale factor, were obtained from the dope of the straight tine definedby points 
of the plot of lnF„/.F e against sin 2 0/A 2 . A few near reflexions were corrected for secondary 
extinction by using Pinoch, Taylor and Upson’s formula.* 10 * The reliability indites are 
R(hkO ) =* 0-12 and R(Okl ) = 0-11. The accuracy of the atomic co-ordinates is therefore 
of the same order as that attained for the structure of stannous chloride dihydrate.* 1 * 
Consequently, the values of the interatomic distances and bond angles given in Fig. ^ have 
the standard error of ±0 03 A and ± 1% respectively. ’ , 


Table 2.—Observed and calculated structure amplitudes 


hkO 

F 0 

F e 

hkO 

F 0 

F c 

hkO 

~ - 

F 0 

F c 

200 

107 

120 

130 

216 

206 

360 

87 

-79 

400 

30 

18 

230 

82 

67 

460 

49 

33 

600 

61 

68 

330 

55 

48 

560 

32 

34 

800 

75 

91 

430 

0 

-13 

660 

74 

78 

10.0.0 

74 

68 

530 

99 

109 

760 

23 

23 

020 

95 

106 

630 

38 

41 

860 

68 

78 

040 

220 

220 

730 

79 

85 

960 

31 

-32 

060 

140 

138 

830 

44 

-45 

170 

103 

105 

080 

42 

-43 

930 

60 

62 

270 

87 

89 

0.10.0 

59 

48 

10.3.0 

0 

2 

370 

108 

106 

0,12.0 

41 

23 

140 

182 

176 

470 

30 

-19 

0.14.0 

0 

-6 

240 

161 

148 

570 

42 

25 

110 

135 

167 

340 

23 

10 

670 

0 

-2 

210 

35 

37 

440 

94 

94 

770 

73 

73 

310 

92 

92 

540 

53 

-56 

870 

0 

-9 

410 

63 

—60 

640 

63 

58 

970 

25 

24 

510 

150 

177 

740 

29 

-24 

180 

0 

0 

610 

0 

2 

840 

52 

51 

280 

122 

123 

710 

38 

33 

940 

0 

9 

380 

39 

-34 

810 

28 

25 

10.4.0 

42 

46 

480 

102 

102 

910 

68 

68 

150 

86 

77 

580 

0 

-i 

10.1.0 

10 

17 

250 

20 

-13 

680 

50 

41 

120 

26 

“21 

350 

177 

161 

780 

0 

9 

220 

102 

98 

450 

61 

-47 

880 

32 

17 

320 

102 

“108 

550 

90 

95 

980 

0 

-2 

420 

243 

259 

650 

68 

73 

190 

76 

63 

520 

43 

50 

750 

47 

46 

290 

38 

-31 

620 

97 

107 

850 

20 

-16 

390 

93 

82 

720 

34 

33 

950 

44 

34 

490 

0 

9 

820 

0 

4 

10.5.0 

0 

0 

590 

29 

19 

920 

27 

“33 

160 

0 

6 

690 

20 

22 

10.2.0 

34 

39 

260 

127 

128 

790 

73 

73 

890 

12 

“4 

3.11.0 

82 

78 

1.13.0 

34. 

27 

1.10.0 

28 

28 

4.11.0 

5 

20 

2.13.0 

0 

-1 

2.10.0 

88 

80 

5.11.0 

21 

8 

3.13.0 

30 

22 

3.10.0 

51 

50 

6.11.0 

21 

-17 

4.13.0 

17 

16 

4.10.0 

0 

2 

7.11.0 

23 

17 

5.13.0 

36 

26 

5.10.0 

31 

“29 

1.12.0 

68 

-71 

1.14.0 

0 

4 

6.10.0 

55 

40 

2.12.0 

54 

44 

2.14.0 

21 

14 

7.10.0 

38 

“29 

3.12.0 

32 

-27 

3.14.0 

39 

43 

8.10.0 

43 

55 

4.12.0 

27 

19 

4.14.0 

44 

43 

1.11.0 

53 

41 

5.12.0 

14 

19 

1.15.0 

38 

’ 32 

2.11.0 

0 

-6 

6.12.0 

26 

22 

2.15.0 

17 

-24 


(,0) P. R. Pinoch, C. A. Taylor and H. Upson, Acta Cryst. 9,173 (1956). 
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Tabu 2 ( [contimud ). 


— 1 - 

Okl 

F c 

F 0 

Okl 

Fo 

fo 

Okl 

fo 

fc 

002 

120 

-104 

022 

123 

-118 

0.10.4 

57 

57 

004 

323 

338 

042 

151 

-188 

0.12.4 

34 

26 

006 

137 

-138 

062 

65 

-69 

0.14.4 

0 

-5 

008 

108 

106 

082 

157 

—160, 

025 

59 

66 

0.0.10 

82 

-88 

0.10.2 

64 

-57 

045 

80 

98 

020 

132 

124 

0.12.2 

39 

-34 

065 

58 

73 

040 

238 

219 

0.12.3 

43 

-50 

087 

32 

-38 

060 

131 

135 

0.14.3 

49 

-49 

0.10.7 

40 

—48 

080 

38 • 

-41 

024 

43 

44 

0.12.7 

19 

-24 

0.10.0 

S3 

45 

044 

133 

153 

028 

0 

0 

0.12.0 

34 

22 

064 

106 

119 

048 

67 

73 

0.14.0 

0 

5 

084 

0 

3 

068 

67 

74 

021 

0 

-26 

085 

62 

79 

088 

38 

36 

041 

127 

143 

0.10.5 

14 

10 

0.10.8 

58 

51 

061 

44 

48 

0.12.5 

19 

26 

029 

21 

22 

081 

84 

96 

0.14.5 

0 

3 

049 

15 

18 

0.10.1 

40 

39 

026 

112 

-108 

069 

21 

25 

0.12.1 

30 

39 

046 

116 

-119 

089 

27 

37 

0.14.1 

26 

24 

066 

30 

-29 

0.10.9 

0 

5 

0.14.2 

24 

-25 

086 

56 

-60 

0.2.10 

49 

-52 

023 

78 

77 

0.10.6 

22 

-14 

0.4.10 

49 

-57 

043 

SO 

-74 

0.12.6 

19 

-13 

0.6.10 

15 

-13 

063 

38 

37 

027 

47 

49 

0.8.10 

15 

-14 

083 

55 

-66 

047 

47 

-58 

0.2.11 

8 

11 

0.10.3 

61 

-65 

067 

30 

30 

0.4.11 

45 

-51 


DISCUSSION OF THE STRUCTURE 
By juxtaposition of both (001) and (100) projections (Fig. 1) one immediately 
realizes why the (001) projection could be incorrectly interpreted if one lacks the 
additional data. In this projection overlap tin atoms at z = £, f, as well as 0(2) 
atoms at z = 0*448 and z = J—0*448, by giving double peaks which, together with 
two 0(1) peaks, form a rhomb, leading thus to an erroneous conclusion that the peaks 
arose by projecting SnO«-octahedra on the (001) plane. Actually, instead of SnQ*- 
octahedra, there are SnCl 3 -pyramids which are lined in rows along [001] by a screw 
axis symmetry operation. Potassium and chlorine ions, as well as water molecules, are 
located in the channels between these SnClj-rows. Each SnCl 3 -ion lies across the 
mirror plane at z = $, so that there are two equal Sn-G bonds of length 2*54 A 

and one Sn-Cl bond in the mirror plane of length 2*63 A. Both values are very close 
to 2*59 A, the Sn-G bond length in the dichloroaquotin-complex. < 1 > The bond angles 
G-Sn-Cl are 87*7° and 90*8°, which are considerably less than the tetrahedral value 
and which proves a s^ong lone-pur-bond-pair repulsion. Such a decrease in bond 
angles at the tin atom was observed previously for stannous chloride^ 111 as well as 
for the Sn(OH 2 ) Gz-complex in hydrated stannous chloride. The other interatomic 

(>» M. W. Lister and L. E. Sutton, Trans. Faraday Soc. 37,406 (1941). 
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; t 

and interioiuc distances tally well with the values expected on the basis of known 
atomic and ionic radii. The potassium ion is surrounded by two chlorine ions at 


c 



Fig. 1.—The structure of KC1, KSnClj, H 2 O as deduced from both (100) and 
(001) Fourier projections of the electron density distribution. Two pyramidal 
SnCU-ions overlap in the (001) projection giving peaks which, without the data 
of the (100) projection, lead to an erroneous interpretation of the structure in 
term of SnCl«-octahedra (see Fig. 3). 

3*15 and 3*24 A, by four chlorine atoms of two different chlorostannite anions at an 
average distance of 3*25 A, and by one water molecule at 2*81 A, exhibiting thus the 
co-ordination numberjseven. The co-ordination polyhedron is a distorted octahedron 



Fro. 2.—(a) Form and dimensions of chlorostannite ion SnClJ as established 
by crystal structure analysis of KG, KSnCb, HjO. 
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with one additional corner (oxygen atom) above the centre of a face. These KCl$(OH 2 )- 
polyhedra form a row along the c-axis direction by sharing two opposite CL...Q- 
edges. The geometry of the SnCl 3 -ion as well as the co-ordination around the 


Cl (2"*) 

/ 

Cl < 1 \ /«S 

- „ - 0-24 

ci(3*r / \ 

Z 2 ' 81 \3-26 


CUD 


0H 2 


\ 

Cl (2) 


Ro. 2 —(b) Co-ordination of potassium ion in KC1, KSnCh, H 2 O (with 
distances in A units). The numbering of atoms as in Table 1 (double prime 
denotes screw axis, triple prime glide-plane symmetry relation to the atom 
defined by the co-ordinates in Table 1). 


potassium ion is given diagrammatically in Fig. 2. A view of the structure down a 
direction which forms an angle of about 6° to the c-axis is shown in Fig. 3. 



O Cl Q Sn 

.# H,0 O K 

Ro. 3.—The structure of KC1, KSnCh, H 2 O viewed at an angle of about 6° to 
the c-axis so as to avoid overlapping of chlorine and potassium atoms. 

% 

In conclusion we want to stress a point of crystallographic interest. Potassium 
chlorostannite, if formulated K^nCl^I^O as previously, and potassium chloro- 
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i 

mercurate< 12> K. 2 HgCl 4 ,H 20 have analogous formulae. Moreover, they have very 
near unit cell dimensions, belong to the same orthorhombic class, give X-ray photo¬ 
graphs with the similar distribution of the reflexion intensities, but have different space 
groups, viz. Dy, and Dy,, respectively. The similarities misled the previous authored 
to assume the same structural principle, i.e., octahedral co-ordination of the tin. 
Actually, it follows that the difference between the space groups alone is sufficient 
evidence for abandoning the supposed analogy. 1 > 


02 ) h. C. MacGillavry, J. H. de Wilde and J. M. Buvoet, Z. Krist . 100, 212 (1938). 
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an examination of the infra-red spectra of 

BORATE ANIONS 

P. B. Hart* and S. E. F. Smallwood 11 f 

The General Electric Company Limited, Central Research Laboratories, 

Hint Research Centre, Wembley, England 

(Received 26 January 1962) 

Abstract—A range of metal borate compounds has been studied, including a number with 
unkno wn structures. The orthoborate ion, BOj 3- has been identified in a number of com* 
pounds and some force constants have been calculated. The pyroborate ion, BjOj 4 ” has 
been found in further compounds, but no assignment of frequencies has been made. The 
spectra of numbers of metaborates and other compounds have also bear obtained, and in 
some cases structural conclusions have been drawn by comparison with known compounds. 
It is concluded that in complex compounds inferences about structures and co-ordination 
must be made with reserve, but that the infra-red spectrum of an inorganic borate is a useful 
means of identification. 

The study of infra-red spectra for the analysis of organic compounds and the 
determination of their structures has been well established for a considerable period 
of time. Similarly, the study of inorganic materials in the gaseous and liquid states 
has a long history. However, work on the spectra of inorganic solids was severely 
limited by the need for single crystals specimens, since no satisfactory way of obtaining 
the spectra of powdered materials was known. Most of the early studies with powdered 
materials employed the mull technique, in which the powdered sample is dispersed in a 
suitable liquid such as paraffin. With this method, however, regions of interest can be 
obscured by the absorption bands of the mulling liquid and, furthermore, consistent 
results are not readily obtained. Nevertheless, general surveys useful for analytical 
purposes have been published by Miller and Wilkins/ 1 ) and by Hunt et al a K In 1952, 
with the introduction of the potassium bromide pressed disk method/ 3 ' 4 > it became 
possible to examine a wide range of inorganic solids, and in the last decade materials 
such as ferrite/ 3 ) ferroelectrics/*) crystalline and vitreous silicates and borates (7< 8<9) 
and series of carbonates and orthoborates (10> n * 12) have been studied. 

*Present address: Scientific Laboratories, Philco Corporation, Blue Bell, Pa, U.S.A. 

“» F. A. Miller and C. H. Wilkins. Anaiyt. Chem. 24,1253 (1952). 

(2) J. M. Hunt, M. P. Wbherd and L. C. Bonham, Anaiyt. Chem. 22,1478 (1950). 

(3> M. Stimson and M. J. O’Donnel, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 1805 (1952). 

(4) U. Schiedt and H. Reinwein, Z. Naturf. 76,270 (1952). 

151 R. D. Waldron, Phys. Rev. 99,1727 (1955). 

(w J. T. Last, Phys. Rev. 105, 1740 (1957). 

(7 > H. Lehmann and H. Dur z. Silicates Industrials 25, 559 (1960). 

“> J. L. Parson and M. E. MRJOO, J. Amer. Cer. Soc. 43, 326 (1960). 
w J. Krogh-Moe, Ark. JMpffc.475 (1958). 

10) C. K. Huang and F. F. KWigAmer. Min. 45,311 (1960). 

(u> B. M. Gatehouse, S. E. Livingston and R. S. Nyholm, /. Chem. Soc. 3137 (1958). 

(1J) C. E. Weir and E. R. Lippincoit, /. Res. Natl. Bur. Stds. 65 A, 173 (1961) 
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The systematic study of the spectra of inorganic anions in a number of different 
structural environments could be both of theoretical and of analytical value. It was 
also expected that an investigation of the infra-red spectra of a range of metal borates 
might resolve certain problems of structure arising from the synthesis of some hitherto 
unknown calcium borates. Examinations of the spectra of a number of anhydrous 
and hydrated metal borates were therefore undertaken and are described in the present 
paper. 

Nomenclature 

Throughout the literature a variety of systems of nomenclature is used to describe 
metal borates. That recommended by the International Union of Chemistry has the 
advantage of clarity, and it will be used to describe the compounds discussed in this 
paper. The molar ratios of the component oxides of a compound are explicitly 
stated, as illustrated by the following examples. 


Formula 

Name 

3 CaO-B 2 C >3 

calcium 3:1 borate 

y 2 03 -b 2 o 3 

yttrium 1:1 borate 

K 2 0-5B 2 0 3 -8H 2 0 

potassium 1 :5 borate octahydrate 


However, this system gives no structural information, and in the examples given above 
it is not immediately clear that the calcium and yttrium compounds both contain the 
BO 3 J- ion, or that part of the water in the potassium compound is structurally bound 
as hydroxyl groups. For this reason the subdivision of the following discussion is 
based on the nature of the ion present and not on the oxide ratios in the compound. 
In borate ions the important factors are the boron-oxygen ratio, the charge, and the 
hydroxyl groups present. When these factors are known, structural possibilities can 
be obtained from consideration of bond formation and stereochemistry. The three 
main types of ion examined in this paper, BO 3 3 ", B 2 0 5 4 - and (B0 2 )"~, have the 
names: orthoborate, pyroborate and metaborate. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apparatus 

The infra-red spectra shown below were taken on a Hilger H800 recording spectrophoto¬ 
meter using a rocksalt prism covering the spectral range 5000-650 cm -1 (2-0-15-4 4 ). The 
control settings were standardised for all the compounds investigated, a scan speed of 25 
min being used. The wave number calibration was checked by means of the absorption 
spectrum of a polystyrene film, and it was found that this calibration never varied by more 
than 20 wave numbers (produced by a 10°C change in ambient temperature). 

In all cases, the compounds investigated were examined as a dispersion in potassium 
bromide, using the pressed disk technique. One per cent mixtures were generally employed, 
although in certain compounds with very intense absorption bands, one half per cent 
mixtures were used (e.g. in the lithium borates). It was found that even the most hygroscopic 
materials examined, namely the sodium and potasium l'.l borates, could be made into 
sample disks which were quite stable for the time needed to obtain the spectra. 

Certain of the compounds were re-examined at liquid oxygen temperature to determine 
whether the absorption peaks became narrower, as is known to occur with very many 
compounds. , A special cdt fitted with rock-salt end-windows was used to mount and cool 
the sample disks. The spectra obtained at liquid oxygen temperature showed little 
sharpening of the absorption bands when compared with corresponding spectra taken at 
rifeftm t emp e ra ture. It was concluded that for the compounds investigated, there was no 
advantage in obtaining the spectra in this way. 
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Materials - 

Pffjiifa oftfae preparation or source of the various compound* examined are given below. 
The three new anhydrous calcium borates were prepared by hydrothermal treatment of 
CT ]/'imn hydroxide-boric acid mixtures.* 13 * The other anhydrous calcium borates,< 14 > and 
those of magnesium,* 13 * strontium,* 1 ** barium,* 17 * cadmium,* 1 *' 19 > zinc,* 20 * and yttrium! 21 ) 
were prepared from orthoboric acid and the appropriate metal oxide by high temperature 
solid state reactions. The anhydrous 111 borates of sodium and potassium* 22 * were prepdbed 
by dehydration of the hydrated salts, and these in turn were obtained by evaporation of then- 
solutions. The three lithium borates examined were prepared by the methods described by 



Wavenumber, cm 1 

Fia. 1.—Infra-red absorption spectrum of: 

(a) magnesium 311 borate 3 Mg 0 *B 203 

(b) calcium 311 borate 3Ca0-B20s 

(c) strontium 3;l borate 3 S 1 O-B 2 O 3 

(d) barium 3; 1 borate 3 Ba 0 -B 203 

(e) cadmium 3!1 borate 3 CdO*B 203 

(f) yttrium 111 borate Y 203 -B 203 

* 13 * C. S. Brown and P. B. Hart, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24,1057 (1962). 

(14 > E. T. Carlson, J. Res. Natl. Bur. Stds. 9, 825 (1932). 

* 15 * H. M. Davis and M. A. Knioht, J. Amer. Cer. Soc. 28, 97 (1945). 

* 16 * P. B. Hart. In preparation. J.» 

* 17 * E. M. Levin and H. F. McMutom, J. Res. Natl. Bur. Stds. 42,131 (1949). 

( "* E. C. Subbarao and F. A. Hummel, J. Amer. Cer. Soc. 103, 29 (1956). . , 

19) P. B. Hart and E. G. Steward, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 633 (1962). 

20 * D. E. Harrison and F. A. Hummel, J. Eiectrochem. Soc. 103,491 (1956). 

21 E. M. Levin and R. S. Roth, Unpublished work referred to in Reference 12. 

22 P- H. Kemp, The Chemistry of Borates, Part I. Borax Consolidated, London (1956). 
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Lehmann and TIess.* 23 ' Potassium 1:5 borate octahydrate, K 2 O 5 BJO 3 8 H 1 O, was 
Crystallized from its aqueous solution.* 22 ' Where possible the identity and purity of the 
compounds wen checked by X-ray examination. 

DISCUSSION 

1 . Compounds of the type lAffiO^y-orthoborates 
Six such compounds have been examined; those of magnesium, calcium, Strontium, 
barium, cadmium and yttrium. X-ray determinations of the structures of the 
magnesium and the yttrium compounds by Berger* 24 ' and by Levin and Roth* 2 " 
have shown that the orthoborate anion B0 3 3- , is present in both cases, and it is 
reasonably certain that this anion also occurs in the other orthoborates. Thus an 
infra-red study of this range of compounds would be expected to illustrate the effect 
of different crystal environments on the spectrum of a particular group. 

In isolation, the orthoborate anion has a planar and symmetrical structure, 
arising from the sp 2 hybridization of the boron bonding orbitals. It thus has the 
symmetry Dfi and three of the four fundamental vibrations would be expected to be 
infra-red active: i> 2 , the out-of-plane bending, u 3 the doubly-degenerate anti- 
symmetrical stretching, and v 4 , the doubly-degenerate planar bending.* 25 * The fourth 
fundamental vibration, i>i, the symmetrical stretching, would normally be Raman- 
active. When such an anion is placed in a crystal structure the symmetry class may be 
lowered, and degeneracies can be removed and symmetrical vibrations can become 
infra-red active. 

The infra-red spectra of the six orthoborates studied are shown in Fig. 1 . Those 
of calcium, strontium, magnesium and cadmium are very similar to one another, and 
it has been possible to assign the absorption bands observed to particular vibrations, 
by comparison with the work of Weir and Lippincott* 12 ' on the spectra of carbonates, 
nitrates and orthoborates. This is done in Table 1, and some force constants for the 


Table 1.—Data for the orthoborate anion 


Compound 

Frequency (cm -1 ) 


Force constant 
(dyne cm ^ 1 xlO 3 ) 

Vi 

V2 

V3 

V4 

Ki 

Kb 

F 

XA 

l 2 

3Ba0B20 3 

_ 

885 

1215 

775 



1-35 

3Ca0>B 2 0 3 

1020 

905 

1240 

710 

9-76 

0-40 

1-41 

3CdOBiOj 

1010 

890 

1190 

690 

9-57 

0-37 

1*36 

3MgOBjOj 

1035 

920 

1250 

725 

100 

0-44 

1*46 

3 S 1 OB 1 O 3 

— 

905 

1190 

715 



1-41 


four compounds are calculated from the observed frequencies. In the spectra of 
these four compounds a slight splitting of the i > 3 band at about 1250 cm - 1 is noticeable. 
In the barium compound this becomes much more marked, and two clearly resolved 
peaks are observed. The spectrum of the yttrium compound, which has the rather 
unusual vaterite type structure, < I2 > is quite different from the other five, and agrees 
well with that reported by Weir and Lippincott, who obtained their spectra by a 

<**> H. Lehmann and D. Toss, Chem. Tech. 11,260 (1959). 

«"> S. V. Berger, Acta Chem. Scand. 3,660 (1949). 

an o, Herzberg, Molecular Spectra and Molecular Structure, ( 8 th Ed.) Vol 2. Van Nostrand, 
New York (1959). 
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ra ther different method using a diamond pressure cell. It was not possible to assign 
frequencies for this compound with any certainty. 

2. Compounds of the type M x (B& s ) y -pyroborates 

Six of these compounds were examined, those of magnesium, calcium, strontium, 
barium and cadmium, and a polymorph of the calcium compound, prepare^ by 
hydrothermal means. The spectra are shown in Fig. 2. The structure of the magnesium 



Fig. 2.—Infra-red absorption spectrum of: 

(a) magnesium 2:1 borate 2 Mg 0 B 20 j 

(b) calcium 2:1 borate 2 CaO-B 20 j 

(c) strontium 2:1 borate 2 SrO‘B 203 

(d) barium 2:1 borate 2 BaOB 2 C >3 

(e) cadmium 2:1 borate 2 Cd 0 *B 20 j 

(f) calcium 2:1 borate (hydrothermal preparation) 2Ca0 B 20 j 

compound has been studied by X-ray methods and the presence of the pyroborate 
anion, B 2 0 5 <-, has been demonstrated by Takeuchi< 26) . As in the case of the 
orthoborates, an alternative anion structure with the same charge and boron-oxygen 
ratio is unlikely. 

The pyroborate ion, containing seven atoms, could have fifteen fundamental 
frequencies. In an arrangement with the highest degree of symmetry the ion can have 
two two-fold axes of symmetry, which would reduce the number of non-degenerate 
vibrations, but in general a fairly complex spectrum would be likely. The spectra 

(2<) Y. Takeuchi, Acta. Cryst. 5, 574 (1952). 
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Fio. 3.— Infra-red absorption spectrum of: 

(a) calcium l'.l borate CaO-B 2 C >3 

(b) a lithium l: 1 borate o-Li^'BzOj 

(c) strontium 111 borate S 1 O-B 2 O 3 

(d) sodium 111 borate Na 20 -B 2 03 

(e) potassium 111 borate K 2 OB 2 O 3 

(f) potassium 1:5 borate octahydrate K 2 O 5 B 2 O 3 8 H 2 O 

(g) 9 lithium 1:1 borate 9 -U 2 O B 2 O 3 

(h) sodium 1:1 borate tetrahydrate Na 20 'B 2 03 ' 4 H 20 
01 *lithium 111 borate hexadecahydrate Li 20 *B 203 * 16 H 20 

(j) magnesium 1:1 borate Mg 0 B 2 03 

(k) calcium 111 borate (hydrothermal preparation) CaO-B 203 

( l ) zinc i:i borate ZnOlhOs. 
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ob tained experimentally show marked similarities to one another, and in these 
compounds therefore, rite same anion can be clearly identified, although no assign* 
ment of vibrations has so far been possible. Of special interest is the hydrothermal 
c alcium compound, since this was first identified as a pyroborate from its infra-red 
spectrum, when only impure specimens were available. 

3. Compounds of the type M x (&Oj) y -metaborates ; t! 

Nine metaborate compounds and three other structurally related compounds 
have been examined and the spectra are shown in Fig. 3. X-ray methods have so far 
identified three types of borate ion with the overall formula (BO^J", and a fourth 
structure exists as a hydrated form. These structures are a chain anion I, made up of 
(_BO 2 —)" units, a ring anion II, made from three of the same units, 


o- 


o~ 


O- 


B B B 

/ \ / \ / \ 

OOOO 


/B\ 

II O O 

I I 
B B 

/ \ / \ 

OOO 


a three dimensional network III, in which all the boron atoms are tetrahedrally co¬ 
ordinated, and a double ring structure B s Oio s ~, IV, in which the two rings are joined 
by a tetrahedral boron atom. 


HI 
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Other structures with larger single and double rings could in theory occur, but none 
have so far been reported. The four known structure types, already established by 
X-ray methods, exhibit characteristic infra-red spectra. Further compounds, not yet 
studied by either method, can thus have structures assigned on the basis of the infra¬ 
red spectra, and this has actually been done for three further borates. 

The chain anion, I is known to occur in calcium* 27 * and lithium* 23 * metaborates 
Ca 0 -B 2 03 and a-Li 2 OB 2 03 , and these and the strontium compound SrOB 2 C *3 have 
very similar spectra, whose main features are broad bands at 1470 cm" 1 and 1125 cm" 1 
and a sharp peak at 730 cm" 1 . It is evident therefore that the strontium metaborate 
also contains a chain anion. The sodium and potassium compounds have been shown 
by Zachariasen* 2 ®* and by Fang* 29 * to contain the ring anion, II, and their spectra 
are almost identical, and differ from that of the compound K 2 0 - 5 B 2 03 - 4 H 2 0 , with 

'f* w - H. Zachawasen and G. E. Ziegler, Z. Krist. 83, 354 (1932). 

w - H. Zachawasen, J. Chem. Phys. 5,919 (1937). 

S. M. Fang, Z. Krist. 99, 1 (1938). 
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thedoubkringilVt 30 **. The three dimensional structure. III, is found in 
and the dose similarity of the spectrum of this compound with that of the hydrated 
compounds Na 20 *B 203 * 4 H 20 ,and LijO- 8203 • 1 6 H 2 O, indicates that the structure of 
the three compounds are related. X-ray studies by Lehmann and Tibss<23> suggest that 



Fio. 4.—Infra-red absorption spectrum of: 

(a) zinc 512 borate 5ZnO*2B203 

(b) supposed cadmium 312 borate 3CdO*2B2<)| 

(c) mixture 5 parts 2CdOBjOj to 1 part 2Cd0*3B20s 

(d) cadmium 2:3 borate 2CdO-3B2(>3 

(e) calcium 2:3 borate (hydrothermal preparation) 2 Ca 0 - 3 B 2 03 

(f) barium 1:2 borate Ba 0 * 2 B 20 j 

(g) calcium 1:2 borate Ca0 2 B 2 03 

(h) strontium 112 borate SrO*2B203 

(i) barium 1:4 borate BaO^BsOs. 

* Comparison of our spectra for Na20'B2C>3 with that of Miller and Wilkins makes 
it evident that their material was hydrated. The compound is very hygroscopic and on 
keeping the sample in air, we noted marked changes in the spectrum, which finally became 
very similar to that reported by Miller and Wilkins. 

<»> W. H. Zachariasbn, Z. Krist. 98,266 (1937). 
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the lithium compound contains the anion B(OH)j and it is deduced that the sodium 
compound contains the same tetrahedral ion. One further point of interest is that 
although the spectra of these three compounds are clearly related, and are different 
from the other metaborates, it is not possible to assign a main metal-oxide stretching 
frequency and by this means identify the four co-ordinated boron atoms present, 
This is in contrast with the findings of some other workers* 31 * 32 * 33 * who, even 
when accurate assignments of vibrations were impossible, were able to detect 
differences in co-ordination number by the shift in frequency of such a main stretching 
band. Our experience suggests that in complex structures such deductions cannot 
confidently be made without additional evidence from other sources. 

The magnesium metaborate, and the high pressure form of the calcium compound 
have similar spectra, which differ somewhat from those of the other metaborates, and 
it is not possible to decide which anion structures are present in these compounds. 
The zinc metaborate has yet another different spectrum, and again the structure must 
for the present remain undecided. 

4. Other compounds 

The zinc compound, 5 ZnO* 2 B 203 is unusal in that no other compound is known 
with this ratio of boron-oxygen. From the formula, the simplest single anion possible 
for this compound is B 4 O 11 4- ; alternatively, the BCV - and B 2 O 3 4- ions may be 
present in the compound in equal numbers. It was hoped that the infra-red spectrum 
would give some information on this point, but the spectrum obtained, Fig. 4(a), 
although relatively simple, did not appear to be compounded from the spectra of the 
BO 3 3- and B 2 <I> 5 4 ~ ions as observed in separate compounds. This could be explained 
by the differences in crystal symmetries, but the structure remains uncertain. 

A 3 Cd 0 - 2 B 203 compound has been reported, (18> but in attempts to repeat this 
preparation, only mixtures of the 2 CdO-B 2 C> 3 , and 2 Cd 0 - 3 B 203 compounds were 
identified by X-ray powder methods. < 19) This was confirmed by infra-red examination 
of the 3 CdO‘ 2 B 2 C >3 composition, which had a spectrum identical with that of a 
mechanical mixture of the 2 Cd 0 -B 203 and 2 CCIO- 3 B 2 O 3 compounds [see Fig. 
4(b) and (c).] 

The spectrum of the 2 Cd 0 - 3 B 203 compound itself shows marked similarities 
with that of the hydrothermally prepared calcium compound, 2 Cd 0 - 3 B 203 , [see Fig. 
4(d) and (e)] and the same anion structures are probable. Other considerations suggest 
that this structure is a three-dimensional network with units of six membered boron- 
oxygen rings,* ,3 > but at present no confirmation of this has been made by assignment 
of vibrations, or by X-ray means. The spectra of the compounds Ba 0 * 2 B 203 , 
Ca 0 - 2 B 2 03 and SrO- 2 B 2 () 3 , have been obtained and also that of the Ba 0 * 4 B 203 
compound, [see Fig. 4(f) to (i)], but no marked similarities have been observed, and 
hence no conclusions about the structures of the anion groups have, so far, been 
reached. 

1311 F. Dachille and R. Roy, J. Amer . Cer. Soc. 42, 78 (1959). 

,32) F. Dachbue and R. Roy, Z. Krist. Ill, 462 (1959). 

(33) E. R. Ldhncott, A. V. Valkbnbbro, C. E. Weir and E. N. Buntino, J. Res. Natl. 
Bur. Stds. 61,61 (1958). 

<J4> R - v - Adams, Phys. Chem. Glasses. 2, 101 (1961). 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION ADD CONCLUSIONS 

; In die borate compounds examined, anion structures range from die extremely 
simple to the complex, and even for a simple anion, the spectrum is markedly in¬ 
fluenced by environment. In the study of organic compounds, it is found that sharper 
and more clearly resolved spectra can be obtained by cooling the specimens to low 
temperatures, and it was hoped that a similar technique would aid the analysis of the 
spectra reported here. However, no such improvement was obtained by cooling to 
liquid oxygen temperatures and it is evident that the stronger lattice forces of these 
inorganic crystals make the spectra relatively insensitive to temperature change. 
Although in some cases assignment of frequencies has been possible, in others the 
anion cannot confidently be identified from the spectrum alone, without reference to 
further structural information. As the complexity increases, so does the difficulty of 
frequency assignment, and structural conclusions may only be drawn on the basis of 
the clear similarity of a spectrum with that of a compound of known structure. Even 
inferences regarding major changes in co-ordination may not be drawn without such 
comparison. Throughout the range of complexity, however, single compounds may 
be identified from their previously obtained spectra. 

The specific structural conclusions that have been drawn are as follows:— 

(1) The B0 3 3- ion has been identified in the four compounds: 3CaO-B 2 0 3 ; 
3SrO-B 2 0 3 ; 3Ba0'B 2 0 3 ; 3Cd0*B 2 0 3 . 

Force constants, given in Table 1, have been calculated for the B0 3 3 ~ in these 
and also in the 3MgO-B 2 0 3 compound. 

(2) The B 2 0 5 *- ion is present in the compounds: 2Ca0-B 2 0 3 and its hydrothermal 
polymorph; 2Sr0-B 2 0 3 ; 2Ba0-B 2 0 3 ; 2CdOB 2 0 3 . 

(3) The compound St 0*B 2 0 3 contains a chain anion, (B0 2 )£~. 

(4) The compounds Na 2 OB 2 0 3 -4H 2 0 and Li 2 0B 2 0 3 -16H 2 0 both contain 
tetrahedrally co-ordinated boron. 

(3) A supposed 3Cd0-2B 2 0 3 compound is a mechanical mixture of the compounds 
2CdOB 2 0 3 and 2Cd0-3B 2 0 3 . 

(6) The 2Cd0*3B 2 0 3 and 2Ca0.3B 2 0 3 compounds have the same anion structure. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF NEW CALCIUM BORATE 
COMPOUNDS BY HYDROTHERMAL METHODS 

, it 

P. B. Hart* and C. S. Brown ' i 

The General Electric Company Limited, Central Research Laboratories, 

Hirst Research Centre, Wembley, England 

(, Received 1 February 1962) 

Abstract— Hydrothermal treatment of calcium hydroxide-boric add mixtures at temperatures 
between 200 and 400°C has produced a series of new compounds. These compounds have 
been characterized by X-ray and chemical examination. Four of the compounds are 
hydrated; three more anhydrous compounds are of particular interest since they cannot be 
prepared by normal ceramic methods. One of these compounds has been shown to be a 
hig h pressure polymorph of the known compound, CaO^Oj. In explanation of these 
syntheses, it is suggested that various complex anions are formed in borate solutions at high 
temperatures. Possible structures for some of the compounds are suggested, and the 
petrogenesis of the naturally occurring borates is discussed. 

lNtheCa 0 -B 203 system four compounds have been reported< 1 > 3 CaO*B 203 , 2 CaO'B 203 
CaO‘B 203 andCaO’ 2 B 203 . These compounds may be obtained by ceramic techniques 
and by crystallization from the melt. The CaO-B 2 03 compound has been shown< 2 > to 
contain infinite borate chains with the formula (BC> 2 )"~. The structures of the other 
compounds are not known in detail, but it may be inferred that the anions present in 
the compounds 3CaO-B2<I>3 and 2 CaO*B 2 C >3 are (B 03 ) 3- and (T^Oj) 4- , respectively, 
since these are found in the corresponding magnesium compounds, 3 MgOB 203 < 3> 
and 2Mg0B 2 0 3 .< 4 > 

A large number of compounds are known in the hydrated system, Ca 0 -B 203 -H 20 ; 
according to a recent review by Kemp< 5 > seventeen are well characterized and have 
been prepared in the laboratory, and of these, some also occur in nature. Few 
structures are known, though the series 2Ca03B 2 03JcH 2 0 is being studied by Christ 
and Clark ;< 6 > in this series the borate anions are complex, being made up from units 
of six-membered boron-oxygen rings. 

Most of the compounds in the hydrated system can be obtained by crystallization 
from aqueous solutions between 0°C and 100°C, and in general, the higher the 
temperature of crystallization the less the degree of hydration. This suggests that new 
compounds might be produced intermediate in the degree of hydration between the 
known hydrates and the anhydrous system, by crystallization from aqueous solutions 
above 100°C. This possibility has been investigated, and the results are now reported. 

* Present address : Scientific Laboratories, Philco Corporation, Blue Bell, Pa., U.S.A. 

"> E. T. Carlson, /. Res. Nat. Bur. Stand. 9, 825, (1932). 

2) W. H. Zachariasen and G. E. Ziegler, Z. Krist. 83,354, (1932). 

, S. V. Berger, Acta. Chem. Scand. 3,660 (1949). 

4 Y. Takeuchi, Acta. Cryst. 5, 574 (1952). 

5 P. H. Kemp, The Chemistry of Borates-Part /, Borax Consolidated, London (1956) 

6) See C. L. Christ and J. R. Clark, Amer. Min. 45,334 (1960) for a summary and earlier 
references. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagent grade boric acid and calcium hydroxide were used as starting materials for 
hydrothermal treatment. To confirm that equilibrium was reached in the hydrothermal 
reactions, some calcium borate minerals and four anhydrous calcium borate preparations 
were also used as source materials. The minerals, colcmanite 2 CaO* 3 B 203 * 5 H 2 0 , 
meyerhofferite 2CaO - 3 B 2 03 *7H 2 0, and inyoite, 2CaO -3B 2 03 • 1 3 H 2 O were obtained and their 
identity was checked by comparison of X-ray powder diffraction data with the A.S.T.M. 
X-ray data file. The anhydrous compounds, 3CaO a B2(>3» 2 CaOB 2 C> 3 , and Ca0*B 2 0 3 , 
and a CaO-2B 2 Oj glass were obtained by firing appropriate mixtures of calcium hydroxide 
and boric add. By reference to X-ray data in the A.S.T.M. file, the identities of the crystalline 
compounds 3 Ca 0 *B 2 03 and 2Ca0B 2 0 3 were confirmed: data obtained in other studies in 
these Laboratories satisfactorily established the identity of the Ca0*B 2 0 3 compound. 

The autoclaves used as containers for the hydrothermal reactions were of the type used 
in earlier studies* 7 *,on the growth of quartz crystals, and had a lens-ring seal. The autoclaves 
were heated on hot plates in demountable furnaces insulated with vermiculite. Temperatures 
were measured and controlled using chromel-alumel thermocouples. There was a temperature 
gradient along the length of the autoclave walls, but previous experience had shown that the 
temperatures inside the autoclaves were close *0 those measured externally at a point near 
the top of the autoclaves. Pressures were calculated from the degree of filling and the 
estimated temperature, using Kennedy’s P.V.T. data for water.* 8 * The pressure chosen for 
the experiments was 500 atm, well within the safety limit of the autoclaves. 

Thin walled gold or platinum tubes were used to contain the experimental material 
inside the autoclaves. These tubes were closed by folding over the ends and compressing 
them. Some leaks did occur, but a number of tests with cold-welded tubes showed that, in 
general, such leaks had not altered the results. 

At the end of the experiments, the autoclaves were cooled, opened, and the solid products 
were quickly washed and dried. 

Variation of reaction time and of the nature of the source materials did not alter the 
crystalline materials obtained, and this was taken as good evidence that equilibrium had 
been reached. The design of the autoclaves and furnaces prevented the use of a rapid quench 
technique, but the well crystallised products obtained, and the differences resulting from 
experiments at different temperatures, showed that high temperature equilibria were not 
significantly altered during the cooling period. In some cases, however, substantial amounts 
of material were evidently in solution during the experiments, and precipitation of 
amorphous or poorly crystalline material occurred on cooling, making consistent analytical 
results difficult to obtain. 

X-ray powder photographs were obtained using a Philips 5-76 cm diameter camera, 
with Ni-filtered Cu-radiation. Accurate rf-spacings were obtained with a diffractometer unit. 

Calcium and boron were determined as their oxides, by dissolution in excess of standard 
hydrochloric add, followed by titration with standard, carbonate-free sodium hydroxide, - 
using methyl red indicator, and then phenolphthalein in the presence of glycerol. Water 
was estimated from the weight loss on heating. X-ray and optical examination showed that 
in many experiments more than one crystalline species was formed. Samples selected for the 
determination of composition were the purest available, and analytical results for species 
(D), (H) and (F) (see Table 1) were sufficiently consistent to give reliable indication of the 
composition of these phases. Those for (B), (C), (E) and (I) were less so, and the formulae 
given may require adjustment. The infra-red spectra of the compounds* 9 * confirmed that 
(D), (E) and (H) were anhydrous, and the formula 2CaOB 2 03 for (E) was initially suggested 
by comparison with the spectra of other pyroborates. 

The compounds were examined by the technique of differential thermal analysis (D.T.A.), 
by which useful information on dehydration and other thermal transformations can be 
obtained. One gramme samples, platinum crucibles, and a heating rate of 10°C/min were 

* 7 * G S. Brown, R. G £ell, L, A. Thomas, N. Wooster and W. A. Wooster, Min, Mag . 29> 
858 (1952). 

<»* G. G Kennedy, Amer. J. ScU 248, 540 (1950). 

P. B. Hart and S. E. F. Smallwood. J. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 24,1047 (1962). 
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employed. As with the chemical analyses, only compounds believed to be pure were 
examined. 

Dry high-pressure experiments were done in uniaxial pressure apparatus similar to that 
described by MacDonald.< 1# > 


Table 1. 


Phase 

Composition 

Temperature and 
CaOlBiOa ratio for 
formation 

t 

Thermal properties 

C 

2Ca0'B I 0 3 'H 2 0 

200-300°C and 2:1-312 
Ca0lB 2 0 3 

Exothermic D.T.A. peak 
at 420°C. Dehydrates to 
2Ca0B 2 0 3 

B 

2Ca0-2B 2 0 3 H 2 0 

200-300°C and 111 
Ca0lB 2 0 3 

Exothermic peaks at 

480°, 545 °C, endothermic 
at 660°C. Dehydrates to 
normal CftOBzOj 

F 

2Ca0’3B 2 0 } *H 2 0 

200-300°C and 112 
Ca0lB 2 0 3 

Exothermic peaks at 
640-655°C, endothermic 
at 710 e C. Dehydrates to 
give phase H, 2CaO -3B 2 0 3 ; 
melts at 950°C 

E 

2CaOB 2 0 3 

400°C and 2:1-111 
Ca01B 2 0 3 

Exothermic peaks at 525 s , 
715°, 840°C 

D 

Ca0*B 2 0 3 

400°C and 111-213 
Ca0-B 2 0 3 

Exothermic peak at 

800°C with transition to 
normal Ca0-B 2 0 3 

H 

2Ca0'3B 2 0 3 

400°C and 213-112 
Ca0lB 2 O 3 

Melts at 950°C 

I 

3Ca0*9B 2 0 3 ‘H 2 0 

400°C and 112-113 
Ca0lB 2 0 3 

Exothermic peak at 683°C. 
Dehydrates to give 
Ca02B 2 0 3 


Analytical results 

D. Found: CaO, 44-8; B 2 0 3 , 55-4. Calc, for Ca0B 2 0 3 : CaO, 44-6; B 2 0 3 , 55-4%. 
H. Found: CaO, 34-7; B 2 0 3 , 65-3. Calc, for 2Ca0-3B 2 0 3 : CaO, 34-9; B 2 0 3 , 65-1 %. 
F. Found: CaO, 33-4; B 2 0 3 ,62-0; H 2 O t 5-0. Calc, for2Ca0-3B 2 0 3 H 2 0: CaO, 331, 
B 2 0 3 , 61*6; H 2 0, 5-3%. 


RESULTS* 

By hydrothermal treatment of boric acid-calcium hydroxide mixtures at tempera¬ 
tures between 200 and 400°C, a number of new calcium borate compounds have been 
obtained. Seven of these compounds have been clearly identified by X-ray and 
chemical examination. When the compounds were first identified by their X-ray 
diffraction patterns, they were labelled alphabetically, A-I. Two of the phases so 
labelled later proved to be mixtures. In a number of experiments, further compounds 

(,0) G. J. F. MacDonald, Amer. Min. 41 ,744 (1956). 
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were obtained but never in good yield, so that they could not be adequately identified. 
The details of the synthesis, compositions and D.T.A. of the seven compounds are 
given in Table 1 (for greater clarity. Fig. 1 shows the approximate areas where the 



2O0N 


-1- 1 --—-r-- 1 - 1 -—- 

2 i 1 3a 1:1 2:3 ia 

MOLAR RATIO C oO = BjOs 

Fto. 1.—Regions of formation of the calcium borate compounds: 

B. 2Ca0 2Bj0yH 2 0; C. 2Ca0B 2 0 3 H 2 0; D. Ca0B 2 0 3 ; E. 2Ca0 B 2 0 3 ; 
F. 2Ca0-3B 2 0 3 H 2 0; H. 2CaO 3B 2 0 3 ; /. 2Ca0-9B 2 0 3 H 2 0. 


compounds occur on a temperature-composition diagram). The X-ray powder data 
are recorded in Table 2. Some of the compounds formed well defined crystals; 
compounds (B) and (Q were poorly crystallized and had no readily recognisable 
habit. 

Attempts were made to obtain further products by hydrothermal crystallization 
at 120 °C, but reaction rates were very slow, and only poorly crystalline material was 
obtained. These products were not analysed, but their water content was determined 
by heating at 1000°C. Details are in Table 3. 

A series of experiments with uniaxial pressure apparatus showed that compound 
(D) was a high pressure polymorph of the known CaOI^Oj compound. Contrary to 
die experience of MacDonald, the authors found it impossible to achieve homogeneity 
of pressure across the sample, and hence quantitative results could not be obtained, 
but an estimate of the pressure necessary for the conversion was obtained. At ap¬ 
proximately 15,000 atm and 650°C, almost complete conversion was achieved from 
the known CaO-B .03 compound to (D). The D.T.A, examination of (D) showed that 
inversion at atmospheric pressure did not take place until 800°C was reached, but it is 
felt that a slow reaction could cause this reading to be in error by large amounts. 
Compound (H) was also synthesized in the uniaxial device from the stoichiometric 
mixture of calcium hydroxide and orthoboric acid, at 12,000 atm and 600°C. Attempts 
to synthesize compound (E) from the known calcium pyroborate, 2 CaO*B 20 3 , as from 
aldum hydroxide and boric acid, were unsuccessful. 
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DISCUSSION 

The range of new calcium borate compounds formed under hydrothermal condi¬ 
tions is noteworthy in several respects. Limiting temperatures for the formation of the 
naturally occuring calcium borates are indicated, some interesting structural problems 
arise, and some light is thrown on the nature of aqueous borate solutions at high 
temperatures. , 


Table 2.—X-ray diffraction data 


Phase B 

Phase 

c 

Phase 

D 

Phase 

E 


ES 

fill 

Phase I 

d( A) 

III, 

d(A) 

Ilia 

d(A) 

Ilia 

d{ A) 

HI, 

d( A) 

HI, 

d( A) 

Wo 

d( A) 

Wo 

4-32 

16 

6*68 


7-14 


6-59 

100 

6-74 

35 

4-417 

49 

8-93 

70 

3-95 

15 

4-22 

8 

6-875 


6-385 

12 

6-17 

16 

4-014 

22 

8-20 

100 

3-61 

23 

3-347 

12 

4-028 


5-62 

18 

3-775 

30 

3-929 

19 

6-38 

20 

3-58 

49 

2-97 

100 

3-578 


4-035 

9 

3-710 

39 

3-758 

28 

6-195 

5 

3-57 

44 

2-91 

6 

3-455 

100 

3-829 

12 

3-676 

31 

3-735 

10 

5*51 

5 

3-45 

100 

2-853 

19 

2-735 

5 

3-58 

12 

3-578 

23 

3-54 

100 

5-26 


3-25 

20 

2-755 

33 

2-663 

24 

3-458 

76 

3-478 

100 

3-358 

73 

4-96 


3-14 

44 

2-719 

18 

2-625 

12 

3-288 

9 

3-366 

82 

3-329 

63 

4-77 

30 

3-12 

36 

2-71 

D 

2-470 

1 

3-015 

38 

3-25 

13 

3-256 

12 

4-60 

pr| 

2-865 

18 

2-495 

H 

2-404 

3 

2-91 

15 

3-09 

66 

3-213 

wb 1 

4-43 


2-826 

28 

2-489 


2-386 

3 

2-803 

9 

3-034 

16 

3-16 

H 

4-255 

25 

2-794 

41 

2-377 

3 

2-303 

12 

2-735 

11 

2-862 

16 

3-03 

lol 

4-075 


2-713 

48 

2-235 

27 

2 093 

10 

2-665 

15 

2-751 

8 

3-022 

33 

3-915 


2-666 

K 

2-230 

19 

2 002 


2-628 

8 

2-675 

52 

2-954 

31 

3-715 

<5 

2-644 

if 

2-071 

9 

1-973 


2-304 

7 

2-529 

9 

2-877 

7 

3-565 

<5 

2-303 

If 

2-036 

7 

1-964 


2-093 

9 

2-516 

10 

2-775 


3-455 


2-131 

if 

1-84 

5 

1-922 


2-067 

7 

2-496 

12 

2-721 


3-36 

<5 

2-093 

If! 

1-825 

6 

1-866 


1-791 

E3 

2-286 

8 

2-661 


3-31 

95 

2-023 


1-82 

5 

1-791 




2-248 

23 

2-639 


3-19 

10 

1-907 

15 

1-79 

7 

1-728 

6 



2-194 

29 

2-601 


3-04 

60 









2-183 

19 

2-583 


2-95 

80 









2-121 

9 

2-533 


2-89 

Ea 









2-089 

2 

2-504 


2-835 

10 









2-049 

36 

2-422 


2-77 

20 









2-026 

F71 

2-415 


2-718 

15 









2-000 

23 

2-369 


2-658 

40 









1-923 

19 

2-307 


2-595 

25 









1-890 

46 

2-263 


2-554 

15 









1-865 

El 

2-239 

12 

2-477 

15 









1-84 

E 

2-229 

13 

2-443 

25 









1-76 

El 



2-343 

15 









1-716 

■I 



2-315 

30 


* Note: Apart from some differences in relative intensities, this set of data agrees well 
with that just published for the compound 2Ca0-3B20j-H20, by Clark et a/. (n > 


Mineral Formation. Of the seven new compounds reported, three are anhydrous 
and four are hydrated. It is notable that the hydrated compounds are intermediate in 
water content between the naturally occurring minerals such as cdeiqanite, 
2Ca0-3B20j-5H2O and meyerhofferite 2Ca0*3B20j*7H20, and the anhydrous 
compounds of the Ca 0 -B 2 03 system, and that the degree of hydration decreases as the 

<n) J - R. Clark, C L. Christ, and D. E. Appleton, Acta Cryst., 15,207 (1962). 
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temperature of formation is raised. These facts, coupled with the production of a 
poorly crystallized material at 120 °C, also less hydrated than colemanite, suggest that 
the naturally occurring minerals must have been formed at quite low temperatures, 
probably below 100°C. 

Tabu 3.— Experiments at 120 s C 


Initial ratio 
CaOlB20s 

Water loss at 
1000 # C (%) 

X-ray 

examination 

2:3 

19*5 

At least two poorly 
crystalline phases 

J and K present 

1:2 

18*8 

At least one poorly 
crystalline phase 

J present 

2:5 

18*1 

At least one poorly 
crystalline phase 

J present 


* Colemanite, 2Ca0-3Ba0j-5H20, contains 28*0 per 
cent water and phase C, 2 Ca 0 *B 203 *H 2 <) has only 8*3 per 
cent water. 


Structures. Two of the new anhydrous compounds, 2 Ca 0 *B 203 and Ca 0 *B 203 , 
have polymorphs,<*> while the third, 2 Ca 0 - 3 B 203 was hitherto unknown. It is almost 
certain that the 2 CaO*B 2 C >3 compound must contain the B 2 O 5 4 " pyroborate anion, 
since there is no simple alternative structure in which boron retains either tervalency 
or tetravalency. Magnesium pyroborate 2 Mg 0 *B 203 , is known to contain the B 2 0 5 4- 
ion,< 4 > and infra-red studies have shown that the spectrum of the magnesium compound 
is very similar to those of the two 2 Ca 0 *B 2 03 polymorphs.< 9 > Hence it is deduced 
that all three contain the same anion, and the two calcium compounds must differ only 
in their arrangements of the same structure units. It is possible that the hydrothermal 
compound is in fact a high pressure polymorph of the known compound. However, 
no satisfactory evidence for this view could be obtained from experiments made with 
the uniaxial pressure apparatus. 

Such experiments did show that the hydrothermal compound, CaO*B2C>3, is indeed 
a high pressure form of the known Ca 0 *B 203 compound. However, at this composi¬ 
tion the structural possibilities are greater, since a number of different anion structures 
are known. For instance a chain type anion, (B0 2 )J~, occurs in the Ca 0 *B 20 3 
compound made by solid state methods, a ring anion, (B 3 0g) 3- is found in the 
compounds Na 20 *B 2 C> 3 ,< 12 > and K 20 *B 203 ,U 3 > and in /J-Li 20 *B 203 (14) a three- 
dimensional structure is found, in which all the boron atoms are 4-co-ordinated. It is 
possible that larger ring anions could also be formed, and the presence of the double 
ring structure (BjO^OH)^ - in the hydrated compound K 205 *B 203 - 4 H 2 0 < 1S) suggests 
a further alternative, an anhydrous double ring, B 5 O 10 5- . Infra-red studies of some 
of these compounds have been made,®) but it was not possible to decide whether the 

<«> W. H. Zachawasen, /. Phys. Chem. 5,919 (1937). 

U3) s. M. Fanq, Z. Krist. 99, 1 (1938). 

< 14 > H. Lehmann and D. Tiass, Chem. Tech. 11,260 (1939). 
us> w. H. Zachawasen, Z. Krist. 96, 266 0338). 
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pressure-induced transition of the CaO-B^ compounds'involves merely the re¬ 
arrangement of structure units or an alteration of the whole anion structure. 

A variety of structures also seems possible for the 2 CaO* 3 B 203 compound, but 
its ready production by the dehydration of the new compound, 2Ca0*3B2C>3*H20 
indicates that the two structures are closely related. This hydrated compound has,also 
been reported by Clark and Christ/ 1 ® who have made preliminary structure studies, 
and find a relation to the structures of other members of theseries 2Ca0-3B2C>3-xH20.<® 
The structure unit of this series is a six-membered ring, ^(^(OH);] 2- , present in 
meyerhofferite, where x = 7, in inyoite, where x — 13, and in a synthetic compound 
where x = 11. In colemanite, * — 5, the structure units are joined together into an 
infinite chain, with the formula ( 0 -B 303 ( 0 H) 3 )^”~. In the monohydrate it appears 
that sheets are formed by the further elimination of water between neighbouring chains, 
and it therefore seems probable that the anhydrous compound contains a three- 
dimensional anion structure formed by the linking of the six-membered boron-oxygen 
rings. 

The structures of the other new hydrated borates are as yet unknown, and infra¬ 
red studies do not give any guide to them, except to indicate that the water is 
structurally bound as hydroxyl groups. It is possible that the compound 2CaO'B2(>3* 
H 2 O is a relatively simple one, containing the anion (BCVOH) 2- ; the two others are 
likely to contain complex anions. 

Borate solutions at high temperatures. Even at room temperature, the structure of 
concentrated metal borate solutions is incompletely understood, and in the absence of 
accurate physico-chemical measurements, it is only possible to speculate on the 
detailed nature of hydrothermal borate solutions. However, both aqueous borate 
solutions and molten borate salts are known to be ionic/ 5 - n> and the hydrothermal 
solutions are likely to be the same. Further, some of the more unusual properties of the 
aqueous solutions and the melts have been correlated with the presence of complex 
ions, and it is probable that the compounds formed under hydrothermal conditions 
are associated with the concentration and stability of such ions. 

Recent examination of hydrolytic equilibria in concentrated aqueous solutions 
has shown that polynuclear anions can occur under certain conditions/ 18 * The 
presence of the anion [B 303 ( 0 H)s] 2 ~ has been demonstrated in borate solutions at 
25 °C; as mentioned earlier this is the structural unit of the 2Ca0-3B20jxH20 series of 
compounds. The hydrolytic studies showed that the concentration of polynuclear ions 
is often critically affected by the basicity and total concentration of the solutions, and 
it seems possible that the pronounced effect of temperature and base concentration on 
the formation of the various hydrothermal compounds is related to the presence of 
ions needed for their crystallization. The synthesis of the compounds 2 CaO* 3 B 203 a 
H 2 O, and 2Ca0'3B20 3 at high temperatures further suggests that the ^(^(OH)]] 2- 
or a related structure is very stable; the effect of change in temperature may be 
explained by the thermodynamics of the crystallization process. 

(lt) J. R. Clark and C. L. Christ, Abstract given in Acta Cryst. 13, 1018 (1960). 

<>7> J. O’M. Bockris, (Editor), Modem Aspects of Electrochemistry , p 249 Butterworths, 

London (1956). 

(ls) L. G. SiniN, Quart. Rev. 13,146 (1959). 
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•' Another unusual property of some borate solutions may be explained on a 
similar basis. It is known that some crystalline borates are formed very slowly from 
solution, an extreme example being the reported crystallization of colemanite from 
calcium hydroxide/boric acid solutions held at 83 °C for two months. < 19) Such a slow 
reaction would be explained if the anions in colemanite were present in the solution 
only in very low concentration; suitable adjustment of conditions might lead to the 
relatively rapid formation of the compound. 

A number of factors must influence the stability of complex ions in aqueous 
solution. Thus structures with unusually long or distorted bonds are unlikely to be 
formed. Another important consideration is the equilibrium represented by the 
equation: 

/ OH 

> B-0“+H 2 0 ^ > B“ (1) 

\ OH 

Edwards and Ross* 20 ) have concluded that in borate solutions at 25 °C, in which 
water has a reasonable activity, this equilibrium lies far to the right. They thus predict 
that metal borates formed from such solutions will have anions containing tetrahedrally 
co-ordinated boron atoms, equal in number to the charges of the cations. Their survey 
of the known borate structures confirms this prediction. The implication of this is 
that anhydrous metal borates will not crystallize from aqueous solutions at room 
temperature unless > B—0“ groups are absent from their structure. 

Examining again the possible structures for the hydrothermal compounds, it is 
evident that the 2 CaO-B 2 03 compound must contain such a > B—0~ group, as 
must the CaO^Oa compound unless the three dimensional anion structure be 
accepted. The compounds 2 Ca 0 * 3 B 203 and 2Ca03B203*H20 appear to agree with 
Edwards and Ross’s rule, but it is difficult to envisage an anion for the compound 
2 Ca0-B2C>3'H20 that does. Thus it is probable that the equilibrium represented by 
Equation (1) moves to the left under hydrothermal conditions. A contributory factor 
could be the decreasing density of water at constant pressure as temperature is raised; 
at 400°C and 500 atm it is only 0*788 g/cm 3 . However, experiments have shown that 
in general, pressure, and hence solvent density, is not an important variable in these 
hydrothermal syntheses, at least in the range up to 2000 atm. These considerations 
also indicate that the naturally occurring minerals have been produced at relatively 
low temperatures. If some of them had been formed at 400°C, the > B—O" group 
would be expected to occur. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three anhydrous compounds, 2 Ca 0 *B 203 , CaO*B 2 C >3 and 2CaO*3B2C>3, and four 
hydrated compounds, 2 Ca 0 *B 2 C> 3 *H 20 , 2 Ca 0 * 2 B 203 *H 2 0 , 2 CaO* 3 B 203 *H 2 0 , and 
3 Ca 0 * 9 B 2 03 *H 2 0 , have been crystallized from hydrothermal solutions. Two 
compounds, 2 Ca 0 *B 203 and CaO*B 203 have polymorphs, and the latter compound 
and 2 Ca 0 * 3 B 2 03 have also been synthesized by high pressure methods. 

The syntheses suggest that the hydrated calcium borate minerals were not formed 
above 100°C. Structures are proposed for some of the new compounds, and the 
nature of borate solutions at high temperatures are discussed. It is thought that 

* 19 > P. H. Kemp, The Chemistry of Borates-Part /, p. 70. Borox Consolidated, London <1956). 
(so) j. o Edwards and V. Ross, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15,329 (1960). 
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complex iOns are present, and that the hydration equilibria differ from those at room 
temperature. 

Further information on the nature of hydrothermal borate solutions would most 
readily be derived from physico-chemical measurements on the solutions themselves, 
and from more detailed knowledge of the structures of the materials produced in 
such solutions. ( r 
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AMMINES OF IRIDIUM(0)* 

G. W. Watt, E. P. Helvenston and L. E. Sharif 
Department of Chemistry, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

{Received 17 November 1961) - * ( 

Abstract—The reduction of hexammineiridium(UI) ion with potassium in ammonia at 
>33-5° has been shown to provide pentamminciridium(0); this confirms the existence of 
the ammine previously reported to result from the reduction of bromopentammindridium(UI) 
ion. The reduction of potassium hexabromoiridate(IIl) and the corresponding chloro 
compound has been shown most probably to result in lower ammines of iridium(0). Under 
the same conditions, potassium hexacyanoiridate(III) is not reduced. An efficient and 
convenient procedure for the recovery of iridium is described. 

It was reported earlier that the reduction of bromopentammineiridium(III) bromide 
with potassium in liquid ammonia provides pentammineiridium(0),* l > which is 
anal ogous to the ammines of platinum(0) (2) and osmium(0). <3) Such species are 
unusual in that they represent zerovalent transitional metals in combination with 
(only) sigma bonding ligands. Accordingly, it was considered worthwhile to confirm 
independently the existence of [Ir(NH 3 ) 5 ]°. In the course of this work, evidence for 
the existence of unstable lower ammines of iridium(O) has been obtained. 

We report here also data relating to the reduction of certain other iridium com¬ 
plexes with potassium in ammonia. These experiments were carried out with a view 
to producing the corresponding or related complexes of iridium(II), iridium(I), 
and/or iridium(O). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials and methods 

With the exceptions noted below, all materials employed in this work were reagent 
grade chemicals that were used without further purification. All reactions in liquid ammonia 
were carried out under strictly anhydrous oxygen-free conditions using equipment and 
procedures that have been described previously.* 2 - 3 - 4 > 

HexammineiridiumfJII) iodide. This compound was prepared by the following modifica¬ 
tion of the method of Palmaer.* s > Thus, 5 0 g of NajflrCU)'* H 2 O (where x £ 2) and 
50 ml of 25 per cent aqueous ammonia were placed in a Pyrex glass tube of dimensions such 
that the solution occupied at least 80 per cent of the volume of the sealed tube. The tube 
was heated in an autoclave (containing 25 per cent aqueous ammonia for pressure 
equalization) at 145° for 36-48 hr. After cooling to room temperature, the tube was opened 
and the contents evaporated to dryness. From the white solid residue, [IifNHj^lCh was 
leached with four successive 5 ml portions of cold water; the combined extracts were heated 
to boiling, treated dropwise with 10 ml of 57 % HI, cooled, and filtered. The resultant white 
crystals were dissolved in a minimum of hot water, filtered, treated with 7 ml of 57% HI, 
cooled to room temperature and filtered. The solid product was dried for 1 hr at 110 s ; the 
yield was 4-0 g or 61 per cent. X-ray diffraction data are given in Table 1. (Found: Ir, 28-5; 
1,56-1. Calc, for [ItfNHsMIs: Ir, 28-55; 1,56-35%.) 

* This work was supported in part by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Contract 
AT-(40-l)-1639, and by the Robert A. Welch Foundation. 

U) G. W. Watt and P. I. Mayfibld, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,6178 (1953). 

(2) G. W. Watt, M. T. Walling, Jr. and P. I. Mayfield, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,6175 (1953). 

(3) G. W. Watt and E. M. Potrafke. Unpublished work. , 

u> G. W. Watt, etat., J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9, 311 (1959); J. Electrochem. Soc. 98, 1 (1951); 

102,46,454 (1955); J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,4742 (1954). 

(5) W. Palmaer, Z. Anorg. Chem. 10,320 (1895). 
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Potassium hexachloroiridate(UI). In a typical case, 21 -33 g of (NH 4 )a(IrCl«) was placed 
in 200 ml of water in a 500 ml flask, heated to boiling and reduced to Ir(IlI) by dropwise 
addition of 3*42 g of (NHthCjC^ in 100 ml of water over 1 hr. The solution was filtered 
and passed (at a flow-rate of 1 ml/min) through a cation exchange column consisting of 91 g 
of Dowex-50W resin in the hydrogen form and contained in an 18 mm i.d. tube. The 
column was finally washed with distilled water until the washings were neutral. The original 
(HjIrCU) solution and washings were treated with 12 g of KC1 and evaporated to incipient 
crystallization at a temperature just short of the boiling point of the solution. When the 
resulting solution was cooled to 0°, dark green plates of K^IrClej'HzO crystallized; this 
was filtered, washed with two 4 ml portions of cold water, and dried at 110° for 2 hr. The 
yield of the anhydrous salt was 24*1 g or 93 per cent. X-ray diffraction data are included 
in Table 1. (Found: Ir, 36-5; Cl/2,20-0%. Calc, for KrfrCU: Ir, 36-8; 0/2,20-4%.) 

Potassium hexabromoiridate(llT). Iridium(IIl) chloride 2-hydrate (3-77 g) in 10 ml of 
water was heated just to boiling, treated with 20 ml of 48 % HBr, and evaporated to near 
dryness. Addition of 15 ml portions of 48% HBr followed by evaporation to near dryness 
was repeated six times except that the final evaporation was to a volume of 3 ml. To this 
solution, 5 g of KBr in 20 ml of water was added; this solution was evaporated to 10 ml and 
cooled at 0° for 2 hr. The resulting olive-green crystals were filtered, washed three times 
with S nil portions of cold water, dried for 30 min at 110° and finally in vacuo over MgCIO, 
for 24 hr. The yield was 8-65 g or 82 per cent; X-ray diffraction data are listed in Table 1. 
(Found: Ir, 25*2; Br, 60-4. Calc, for KjIrBre: Ir, 25 04; Br, 60-7%.) 

Table 1.—X-ray diffraction data* 



KjIrCls 

K 3 IrBr« 

KjIr(CN)« 

[Ir(NHj)j] 0 

d ( A ) 

Hh 

d{k) 

UK 

d( A ) 

UK 

d{ A ) 

UK 

d{ A ) 

UK 

6*39 

015 

5*97 

1 00 

6*04 

1*00 

6-84 

0*50 

6-65 

1*00 

5*55 

0*10 

516 

0*40 

5-14 

1*00 

6-51 

0*20 

5*87 

0*20 

3*92 

100 

4-92 

0*10 

3*08 

0*10 

5-28 

0-40 

5*74 

0*80 

2*76 

0*30 

3*63 

0*30 

2*92 

0*10 

4*17 

1*00 

5*25 

0*05 

2-26 

0*40 

3*50 

0*40 

2*86 

0*10 

4*05 

0*60 

4-09 

0*30 

1*96 

0*10 

311 

0*20 

2*75 

0*10 

3*11 

0*60 

4*03 

0-05 

1*87 

0*10 

2*58 

0*10 

2*56 

0*15 

2-98 

0*20 

1*85 

0*051 

1*75 

0*10 

1*99 

0*20 

2*31 

0*10 

2-67 

0*60 



1*48 

oiot 

1*76 

010 

2*15 

oiot 

2*21 

0*20 





1-73 

oiot 



2-11 

0*50 









1*90 

0*20 









1*49 

0*20 t 




* CuKx radiation, Ni filter, 35 kV tube voltage, 15 mA filament current, 6-8 hr exposure, 
samples diluted 1:1 with starch, relative intensities estimated visually. 

t Less intense lines not included here. 

Potassium hexacyanoiridate(JII). Although this salt«> has been made during the present 
studies by fusion of a number of iridium compounds with KCN, these conversions are 
accompanied by extensive deposition of elemental iridium. It was found that use of KjIrCI* 
results in < 2 per cent reduction to iridium and that this is by far the best starting material 
for the formation of K 3 Ir(CN)t, as follows. 

An intimate mixture of finely ground KsIrCla (5-0 g) and KCN (5*0 g) was added 
carefully and in very small portions to 5 g of KCN heated to a temperature just sufficient to 
keep it molten. Upon completion of the strongly exothermal reaction, the melt was cooled, 
leached with hot water and filtered. The filtrate was carefully acidified with dilute HC1, 
warmed to expel HCN, and evaporated to dryness on a steam cone under reduced pressure 

(*> See for example, C. A. Martius, Ann. 117,357 (1861). 
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35 a precaution against decomposition of the cyanoiridate. The residue was dissolved in 
100 nd of water and passed through 100 g of Dowex-50W (hydrogen form) at a rate of 
1 nd/ann. The resulting solution was evaporated nearly to dryness, redissolved in 100 ml 
of water and passed (as above) through another 100 g of Dowex-50W to insure complete 
removal of all cations accept hydrogen. Finally, this solution was neutralized with dilute 
KOH, evaporated to 7 ml, and K 3 Ir(CN)« was precipitated by addition of 40 ml of ethanol. 
The mixture was cooled to 0°, filtered, the solid recrystallized from water-ethanol, as above, 
and dried for 1 hr at 110°. The yield was 3 *64 g or 81 per cent; X-ray diffraction date are 
given in Table 1. (Found: K, 25-07; [Ir(CN)«] 3 -, 74-8. Calc, for K 3 Ir(CN)6: K, 25-15; 
[Ir(CN)&| 3 "* 74-8%.) 

Recovery of iridium 

Owing to the high cost of iridium and its compounds, procedures were devised for the 
recovery of iridium from accumulated solutions and residues. After consideration of several 
possibilities, it was concluded that a convenient form for the recovered material (from the 
standpoint of ease of conversion to other iridium salts) was ammonium hexachloroiridate(IV). 
Recovery schemes were devised for both HNOj-soluble and HNOa-insoluble residues. 

To recover HNOj-soluble iridium, the solution and/or solid was treated with con¬ 
centrated nitric acid and evaporated nearly to dryness five times to remove halides ions and 
oxidize combined iridium to iridium(TV), and finally with sulphuric acid to remove nitric 
acid. The solution was filtered and diluted fifty fold with water; the residue was treated as 
described below. The pH of the solutions was adjusted to 4-5 and the resulting precipitate 
of hydrous iridium(IV) oxide was digested for 2 hr on a steam bath. The solid was separated 
by filtration through a fine porosity filter crucible; the clear colourless filtrate was discarded. 
The oxide was washed once with water, dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
heated until the solution assumed a deep red colour. The volume was reduced by evaporation 
to ca. 30 ml, 100 ml of water was added, followed by a five fold excess of ammonium chloride 
(based on the estimated iridium content of the solution). The resulting (NH^IrCl* was 
digested on a steam cone for 2 hr, cooled to 0°, filtered, washed once with a small volume 
of ice-water and dried in vacuo over concentrated sulphuric acid for 24 hr. 

Dry solid HNOa-insoluble residues were fused with 20 parts by weight of sodium peroxide 
in a silver crucible for 10 min. The melt was cooled, leached repeatedly with water, and 
filtered. The residue was leached with concentrated nitric acid; the resulting solution was 
discarded and the solid residue was retained for repeated fusion with sodium peroxide. The 
water leach was treated with dilute hydrochloric acid until precipitation of AgQ was 
complete. This was filtered, the pH of the solution was adjusted to 4-5 with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the resulting hydrous iridium(IV) oxide precipitate was treated as described above. 

As applied to the recovery of iridium from materials of widely diverse origin, the 
foregoing procedures generally resulted in the recovery of 80-90 per cent of the estimated 
iridium present. The only iridium-containing species that did not respond readily to the 
above treatment was the very stable hexacyanoiridateflll) ion. 

Ammonolysis tests 

In order to insure that reduction of the four compounds listed in Table 1 would not be 
complicated by solvolysis of the starting materials, each was treated separately as follows. 

Hexammineiridium(IH) iodide . This salt dissolved readily in ammonia at —33*5°; the 
solubility was of the order of 30 g/100 ml of solution. Upon complete removal of the solvent, 
the residue gave an X-ray diffraction pattern identical with that which led to the data given 
in Table 1 for [IrfNHaWU and which included no lines attributable to NH 4 I. 

Potassium hexachbroiridate(III ). This substance is virtually insoluble in ammonia at 
-33-5°. Treatment of a 725 mg sample with successive 150 ml portions of ammonia for 
several hours, followed by filtration, provided an ammonia-insoluble residue which gave an 
x * ra y diffraction pattern identical with that for pure KjIrCU (Table 1). The ammonia- 
s °mble fraction consisted of only ca. 5 mg of white solid; an X-ray diffraction pattern 
Provided an unequivocal identification of NH4CI. 
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Potassium hexabromoiridate(III). This salt exhibits only slight solubility in ammonia 
at -*33*5°. Treatment of a 622 mg sample with successive ISO, 50 and 30 ml portions of 
atamonia over 15 hr, followed by filtration, gave ca. 10 mg of ammonia-soluble material. 
Both the insoluble and soluble fractions gave X-ray diffraction patterns characteristic of 
KslrBr* (Table 1) and showed no evidence of the presence of NHtBr. 

Potassium hexacyanoiridate(III), A 65 mg sample of the salt was exposed to excess 
ammonia at — 33*5° for 4 hr; the solubility was estimated to be of the order of 15 g/100 ml 
of solution. After evaporation of the solvent, the residue gave a negative test for free cyanide 
ion and an X-ray diffraction pattern characteristic of (only) Kalr(CN)6 (Table 1). 


Reduction of hexamminiridium(III ) iodide with potassium 

Preliminary experiments, including potentiometric titrations, showed that [Ir(NH 3 ) 6 ]l 3 
is reduced by ammonia solutions of potassium without formation of water-insoluble gases 
and that an initial two-electron reduction (presumably leading to [IifNHa^I) is followed by 
a one-electron reduction to form [IrCNHs^] 0 * The ammonia-insoluble product of the 
relatively rapid initial reaction is a white solid; experiments designed to permit isolation of 
this substance in pure form were unsuccessful. The second stage in the reduction was quite 
slow and apparently provided mixtures of [IrfNHj^]! and [Ir(NH 3 ) 5 ]° unless provision was 
made for long reaction times; the final product was a pale yellow diamagnetic solid. 

In a typical experiment leading to complete reduction, 0*6083 g of the iodide in 150 ml 
of ammonia was treated with an ammonia solution containing exactly three molar equivalents 
of potassium over a period of 8 hr. After addition of 2*9 equivalents of potassium, the solu¬ 
tion assumed a permanent blue colour. After digestion for 12 hr at —33*5° without change 
in the intensity of this colour, the mixture was filtered and the pale yellow solid was washed 
six times with 30 ml portions of ammonia. Following complete removal of the solvent, the 
product was transferred to the dry box for removal of samples. (Found: Ir, 70*1; NH3, 
29*9. Calc, for Pr(NH 3 )j]°: Ir, 69*3; NH 3 , 30*7%.) X-ray diffraction data are included in 
Table 1. The foregoing analytical data were obtained by thermally decomposing a 0*1 196 g 
sample of the yellow solid in vacuo , measuring the volume of ammonia liberated (largely 
at 90+2°), and weighing the elemental iridium (identified by X-ray diffraction pattern) 
remaining both at 135° and after treatment with hydrogen (without loss of weight) at 800°. 

In separate experiments conducted as described above, the total iridium accounted for 
as elemental iridium remaining after thermal decomposition represented 98*6 per cent of 
that used as [Ir(NH 3 ) 6 ]l 3 . Similarly, analysis of the combined ammonia filtrate and washings 
accounted for 98*3 per cent of the iodine. 

Reduction of potassium hexachloroiridate{lIl) with potassium 

Despite the foregoing evidence for slow ammonolysis of this salt, its reduction with 
potassium at —33*5° was demonstrated as follows: 

A 0*706 g sample of KjlxClt was slurried in 50 ml of ammonia and treated dropwise 
with a solution of 0*1586 g (3 equivalents) of potassium in 20 ml of ammonia. The resulting 
brown ammonia-insoluble product was filtered and washed with ammonia until the washings 
were chloride ion-free. Thereafter, the solvent was removed under reduced pressure; the 
resulting pyrophoric solid was analysed by thermal decomposition. (Found: Solid residue, 
83-0%; NHj/Ir, 1*5; 0,1-3%.) 


Reduction of potassium hexabromolridate(Jir) with potassium 

Treatment of 0*6227 g of KalrBrg in 150 ml of ammonia with 0*1027 g of potassium in 
22 ml of ammonia resulted in the formation of a brown ammonia-insoluble solid without 
evolution of water-insoluble gases. The solution assumed a permanent blue colour after 
addition of 3*1 equivalents of potassium. After digestion for 3 hr at —33*5°, the mixture 
was filtered and the brown solid was washed five times with 50 ml portions of ammonia. 
Analysis of the combined solution and washings accounted for 98*5 per cent of the bromine 
used as KalrBr*. 
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Upon removal of the residual solvent at —33*5° and warming to room temperature, 
the b ro mine-free brown solid appeared to be stable. When, however, the pressure was 
lowered to 10-3 mm, ammonia was evolved slowly and the solid darkened. A 442 mg 
sample was decomposed thermally by heating in vacuo to provide only iridium and ammonia, 
but the volume of the latter was too small to measure accurately. Iridium was identified by 
an X-ray diffraction pattern. 

Attempted reduction of potassium hexacyanoiridate{IH) i , 

Treatment of 1 -268 g of KjIr(CN)# in 50 ml of ammonia with an excess of potassium 
(0-5308 g; 5 equivalents) in 18 ml of ammonia resulted in a low rate pf utilization of 
potassium; hydrogen was evolved continuously. After 5-5 hr, the blue reaction mixture was 
back-titrated with 1 -9690 g of NH4 in 18 ml of ammonia and the resultant hydrogen was 
also collected. The total hydrogen amounted to 147-5 cm3 as compared with 148-3 cm 3 
equivalent to the total potassium used. Upon complete removal of the solvent, the residual 
solid gave an X-ray diffraction pattern characteristic (only) of KjIr(CN)s and a negative 
test for free cyanide ion. 


DISCUSSION 

The data given above show that the over-all reduction of hexammineiridium(III) 
iodide proceeds in accordance with the equation, 

pr(NH 3 ) 6 ]I 3 +3K + +3e- -+ [fr(NH 3 ) s ]°+3K + +3I-+NH 3 

thus providing an independent confirmation of the existence of the previously 
reported 05 pentammineiridium(O). Furthermore, the properties of the product 
formed in the present work are in all respects virtually identical with those of the 
product formed by the reduction of bromopentammineiridium(III) bromide. 05 
The only difference is that the present product gave a good X-ray diffraction pattern; 
this presumably is attributable to larger crystal size resulting from a lower rate of 
formation. Results obtained in the course of these studies were strongly suggestive of 
an intermediate reduction of [rr(NH 3 )g]I 3 to pr(NH 3 )<s]I, but conclusive confirmatory 
evidence could not be obtained. 

The reduction of K 3 IrCl<s was complicated by a slow competing solvolytic reaction 
as well as by the insolubility of the chloro complex. Since the ammonia-insoluble 
product was washed free of KC1, retention of chlorine in the ammonia-insoluble 
product is most likely due to unreacted K 3 IrCl$; hence, incomplete reduction is 
indicated. In the case of the corresponding bromide, however, complete removal of 
bromine was demonstrated and in this case as well as in that of the chloride, it seems 
most likely that the primary reduction product was an ammine of iridium(O) of the 
type [Ir(NH 3 )J 0 where x < 5. However, since it has not been possible to demonstrate 
integral NH 3 /Ir ratios, the possibility of ammonia absorbed on finely divided metal 
cannot be eliminated. 

The reduction ofK 3 Ir(CN)6 was expected to lead to potassium hexacyanoiridate(0), 
or intermediate reduction products, analogous to the corresponding zerovalent species 
previously observed for other transitional metals. 0-115 The results reported above, 
however, show that K 3 Ir(CN) 6 is not reduced by potassium in ammonia at —33-5°. 

175 J. W. Eastes and W. M. Burgess, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 64,1187 (1942). 

M J- J- Burbage and W. C. Ferneuus, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 65,1484 (1943). 

#) V. j. Christensen, J. Kleinberg and A. W. Davidson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 2495 

0953). 

j 10 ' W. Hieber and C. Bartenstein, Naturwissenschaften 13, 300 (1952). 

n> W. Watt, J. L. Hall, O. R. Choppin and P. S. Gentile, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 

373 (1954). 
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Although the number of cases studied thus far is limited, it appears that iridium 
complexes characterized by moderate to large crystal field stabilization energies are 
rekistant to acceptance of electrons even under extreme conditions of reduction. 
This is illustrated by the CN~ and en< 12 > ligands. In combination with weak field 
ligands such as halide ions or NH 3 , however, reduction of Ir 3+ occurs much more 
readily and in at least two cases it has been shown conclusively that a product that 
can be interpreted as pentammineiridium(O) results. 

Finally, this and earlier papers relating to ammines of transitional metals have 
not been concerned with detailed structures except for the suggestion that the central 
metal atom may be in the zero oxidation state. However, several structures have been 
considered, including ones involving hydride ions. It is hoped that nuclear magnetic 
resonance studies now in progress will provide information useful in making a choice 
among different possible structures/ 13 ! 

o» G. W. Watt, L. E. Sharif and E. P. Helvenston, Inorg. Chem. 1,6 (1962) 

(>» Cf., J. Chatt and G. A. Rowe, Nature, Land. 191, 1191 (1961). 
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ORGANOPHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS—V 
A NEW SYNTHESIS OF TERTIARY PHOSPHINES AND ARSINES, 
PHOSPHONIC AND THIOPHOSPHONIC AS WELL AS PHOSPHINIC 
AND THIOPHOSPHINIC HALIDES<» ' 

L. Maier* 

Monsanto Chemical Company, Research Department, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 

St Louis, Missouri 

( Received 22 January 1962; in revised form 6 March 1962) 

Abstract—The alkylation of dialkylhalophosphines and arsines with organic lead compounds 
produces in excellent yields tertiary phosphines and arsines. Since the alkylation can be 
done stepwise, this represents a simple method for the preparation of tertiary phosphines 
and arsines containing three different organic groups. Furthermore, phosphoryl and 
thiophosphoryl halides can also be alkylated and arylated with organic lead and tin com¬ 
pounds to give phosphonic, phosphinic, thiophosphonic, and thiophosphinic halides, 
respectively. Aminophosphines, phosphite and phosphate esters do not react with organic 
lead compounds even upon extensive heating at high temperatures. 

In a previous paper< 2 > we showed that tetravinyllead is an excellent vinylating reagent 
for the preparation of vinyl halogene compounds of the Group V elements. This 
method has now been extended to show that quadruply connected phosphorus 
compounds (such as PSCI 3 , POCI 3 and many others) can also be alkylated or arylated 
with tetraalkyl or tetraaryllead compounds. Organic tin compounds may also be 
used in this reaction. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Kharasch et o/. (3 > in his studies demonstrated that tetraethyllead reacts with PCI 3 
upon heating to give ethyldichlorophosphine. Higher temperatures effect further 
alkylation and dialkylchlorophosphines are produced. < 4 - 5 > We found that dialkyl 
and arylhalophosphines react further with tetra-alkyl and tetra-aryllead to give 
tertiary phosphines. Since the alkylation can be done stepwise: 

3Pa 3 +PbR4 -*3RPa 2 +PbCl2+RCl (1) 

3RPCl 2 +PbR ' 4 -^RR'PCl+PbClj+R'Cl (2) 

3RR'PCl+PbR' 4 -3RR'R'P+PbCl 2 +R'Cl (3) 

this represents an excellent method for the preparation of tertiary phosphines, 
containing three different organic groups. 

Quadruply connected phosphorus halogen compounds do not react as easily as 
triply connected phosphorus halogen compounds. However, upon heating for longer 

* On leave of absence from Monsanto Research S.A., Zurich, 3/45, during 1960. 

,l * Part IV of this series, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24,275 (1962). 

,2) L. Maier, Tetrahedron Letters, No. 6, 1 (1959). 

(JI M. S. Kharasch, E. V. Jensen and S. Weinhouse, /. Org, Chem. 14, 429 (1949). 

,4) M. H. Bessy and F. G. Mann, J. Chem. Soc. 411 (1951). 

3 (a) B. Bartocha, C. M. Douglas and M. Y. Gray, Z. Naturforsch. 14 b, 809 (1959); 
(b) M. Green and R. F. Hudson, Proc. Chem. Soc. 145 (1961). 
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periods and at higher temperatures similar exchange reactions were observed: 

3PXCl 3 +PbR4 -»3RPXCl 2 +PbCl 2 +RCl (X - O, S) (4) 

3RFXCl 2 +FbR '4 -> 3RR'PXC1+PbQ 2 +R'Cl ( 5 ) 

3RR'PXCl+PbR%-*3RR'R'PX+PbCl 2 +R'a ( 6 ) 

The reaction is catalysed by aluminium trichloride. Many thiophosphonyl halides 
give a quantitative yield of the alkylated product, but the phosphonyl halides react 
more sluggishly and only after heating for much longer periods. It is interesting to 
note that phosphorus thiotrichloride gave, even when used in excess, with organic 
lead and tin compounds in addition to the thiophosphonic halide appreciable amounts 
of the dialkylated product, thiophosphinic halide. An explantion for this is that 
thiophosffhonic halides are alkylated about as fast as phosphorus thiotrichloride. 
By heating various phosphorus compounds with organolead compounds at the same 
temperature for various time intervals and analysing the mixture by 31 P nuclear 
magnetic resonance, the following approximate series of reactivities were found: 

1. Reactivity series of phosphorus compounds: 

PBrj * CH 3 PBr 2 >PC 1 3 > CH 3 PC1 2 » C 6 H 5 PCI 2 > (CH 3 ) 2 PC1« (C 6 H 5 ) 2 PC1 > 
PSC1 3 a C 6 H 5 PSC1 2 * CH 3 PSCI 2 > C1CH 2 PSC1 2 > (CH 3 ) 2 PSC1 > POClj * 
C 6 H 5 POCl>ClCH 2 POa 2 

2. Reactivity series of organolead compounds: 

Pb(CH 3 ) 4 »Pb(C 2 H 5 )4 > Pb(C 4 H 9 )4 > Pb(C ( 5 H5)4 

The results with tetramethyllead, tetraethyllead and tetraphenyllead as alkylating 
agents and various phosphorus compounds are summarized in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


Table 1.—Alkylation of phosphorus compounds with PbtCHj),, dissolved in toluene 

(85% solution) 


P-compound 

Ratio 

P-comp. 

:Pb(CHj)4 

Heating 
time at 
125°C (hr) 

Products 

Yield 

(%) 

Chemical 
shift in p.p.m 
(ref. 85% 

h 3 po 4 ) 

PQj 

2*111 

20 

CHjPQj 

100* 

—192** 

CHiPQi 

2-2:1 

4 

(CH 3 ) 2 PC1 

12t 

—92 ft 

CHjPBr 2 

2-5:1 

1 (22°C) 

(CH 3 ) 2 PBr 

131 

-87-9 

C«H s PSa 2 

2-3:i 

120 

C 6 H s (CH 3 )PSa 

90 

—81-0 

CHjPSClj 

2 - 5:1 

200 

(CH 3 ) 2 PSC1 

81 

—87-3 

(CHjhPSCl 

2-5 :1 

200 

(CH 3 ) 3 PS 

12 

—59-1 

CeHjPOCb 

2 - 3:1 

200 

C6H 5 (CH 3 )POa 

19 

-52-0 


* After 4 hrs heating at 122°C, 86% CHjPCU had formed. 

t After additional heating of the tube for 16 hrs at 125°C only (CH 3 ) 2 PC1 was detected 
in the n.m.r. spectra. But the peak intensity had decreased strongly (indication of extensive 
decomposition of (C H 3 ) 2 PC1). 

1 The content of the tube turned solid after one hour standing at room temperature, 
probably caused by formation of phosphonium type (R 3 PBr + )Br~ compounds. 
••Reported — 191*2«p.p.m.M> 
tt Reported -93*0 p.p.m. (7 > 

W C. Stuebe, W. M. LeSuer and O. R. Norman, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 3526 (1955). 

<7> G. W. Parshall,/. lnorg. Nucl. Chem . 12,372 (1960). 
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TABLE 2.<~AlXYLATiON OP PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS WITH Pb(C*Hj)4 * 


p-cosipoimd 

Ratio 

P-comp. 

:PtKc 2 H 5 )4 

Heating 
time at 
125°C(hr) 

Products 

Yield 

(%) 

Chemical 
shift in p.pjn. 
(ref. 85% 
H 3 PO 4 ) 

PBr 3 

2-79:1 

19(22°C) 

CaHJBrz f 

60a 

—194*0. 

CH 3 PBt 2 

2-7i:i 

2 

CH 3 C 2 H 3 PBr 

100 a 

- 98-5 

pa 3 

2-56:1 

4 

C 2 HjPa 2 

100 . 

-196*3 

pch 

i-87:i 

4 

C 2 H 5 pa 2 

89 

-196-3 




(C 2 H,) 2 pa 

11 

-119-0 

CH 3 PQ 2 

i-84:i 

46 

CH 3 C 2 H s Pa 

100 

-105-2 

QH 3 PCI 2 

i-96:i 

4 

C 2 H](CtHs)Pa 

100 

- 97-0 

(CH3)2Pa 

i-85:i 

66 

(CHj) 2 C 2 HjP 

83-5 

+ 48-5* 




(CHjXC 2 H } ) 2 P 

8 -5c 

+ 34-06 




(CH 3 )jP 

8 -5c 

+ 61-0/ 

(c«H 5 ) 2 Pa 

2-07:1 

66 

(C 4 H 3 ) 2 C 2 HjP 

90 

+ 13-56 




C«H 3 (C 2 H 3 ) 2 P 

5 d 

+ 15-1/ 




(C«H S ),P 

5 d 

+ 5*9m 

PSCls 

2-734:1 

39 

C 2 H 5 psa 2 

92 

- 94-On 




(C 2 H s ) 2 Psa 

8 

-108-3 

cH 3 Psa 2 

1-94:1 

66(115°Q 

CH 3 C2H 5 PSC1 

Tie 

- 98-0 

C«H s PSCl 2 

1-92:1 

66(115°C) 

C 2 H 5 (C 6 Hs)PSa 

70/ 

- 93 -7 




(C 2 H 5 ) 2 (C 6 H 3 )PS 

20 

- 52-0 

(CH 3 )2PSC1 

1 -89 :1 

130 

(CHj) 2 C 2 HjPS 

84 

- 57-0 

POC13 

2-64:1 

90 

c 2 H s poa 2 

40 

- 52-5® 




(c 2 H s ) 2 Poa 

20 

- 76-7 

acH2Poci 2 

i-87:i 

160 

C 2 Hj(aCH2)POCl 

42 

- 43 -8 

C«H 5 P0C1 2 

1 - 77:1 

120 

C 2 H 5 (C 6 H 5 )POa 

50 

- 590 


alt is better to carry out this reaction in an open flask, since the formation of 
phosphonium salts can be avoided in this way. 

b Further heating of the tube for 17 hr at 125°C caused strong decomposition of the 
product. 

c Products formed by reorganization of (CH 3 ) 2 C 2 HsP to give CHj^Hj^P^jflus 
(CH 3 ) 3 P. Additional heating for 117 hr at 125°C gave 67% (CHj^HjP, 16-5% 
CH 3 (C 2 Hj) 2 P and 16-5% (CHj^P. PbCh might act as a catalyst in this reorganization 
reaction. This will be investigated further. 

d Products formed by reorganization of (C 4 H 5 ) 2 C 2 HjP to give CgHs^Hj^P phis 
(C 6 H 5 ) 3 P (see c). 

e Additional heating of the tube for 70 hr at 125°C gave 58% CH 3 C 2 H 3 PSC! and 
35 % CH 3 (C 2 H s ) 2 PS. 

/Additional heating of the tube for 70 hr at 125°C gave 47% C 2 Hs(CcHj)PSC 1 and 
44% (C 2 H3)2C«H3PS. 

g Reported +51 p.p.ra.<*> 
h Reported +34 p.p.m.<®> 

('Reported +61 p.p.m.®> 
k Reported +12 p.p.m. ( ®* 

/Reported + 16p.p.m.<®> 
m Reported +5-88 p.p.m.®- 
n Reported - 94-3 p.p.m.<»- 10 > 

0 Reported -53-0 p.pjn.<»> 

| e) W. A. Henderson Jr. and S. A. Buckler, J. Amer. Chem. Soe., 82, 5794 (I960). 

® H - Finegold, Am. N.Y. Acad. Set. 70, 875 (1958). 

N. Muller, P. C. Lautbrbur and J. Goldenson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,3557 (1956). 



Tutu 3.— Ahyiauonop nonoun compounds with ttQCeRs)* 


1 

F-compound 

Ratio 

P-comp. 

3»b(C # H,)4 

Heating 
time at 
180°C(hr) 

Products 

Yield 

(%) 

Chemical 
shift in p.p.m 
(ref. 85% 
H 3 PO 4 ) 

PBrj 

301:1 

180 

CtHsPBra 

68 

-152-0 




(CsHj^PBr 

21 

- 70-8 

GHiPBra 

4-63:1 

180 

C#HjPBt 2 

54a 

-152-0 




CHjCsHsPBr 

7 

- 77-0 

PCI 3 

3-03:1 

180 

C«HjPa 2 

93 

-161-54 




(C«Hs) 2 Pa 

2 

- 81-5 

CH 3 PQ 2 

2-01:1 

39 (165°C) 

c«HjPa 2 

55 b 

-161-54 




CH 3 (C«Hs)Pa 

20 

- 83 -4 

QHsPCb 

3 - 0:1 

83 

(c«Hs) 2 pa 

90 

- 81 -5 

(CHslaPQ 

2-03:1 

39 (165®C) 

CH3(C«Hs)2P 

50c 

+ 28-0 




(CHOaCsHsP 

50 

+ 47-0« 

(CrfWaPCl 

2-98:1 

180 

(C«Hj)jP 

95 

+ 5-9/ 

psa 3 

3 - 0:1 

180 

c«HsPsa 2 

35 

- 74-8* 




(c«Hj) 2 Psa 

32 

- 79-6 

CH 3 PSC1 2 

i-9:i 

66 

CH 3 C6HjPSa 

100 

- 81-0 

c«HsPsa 2 

2 - 1:1 

136 

(c*H 3 ) 2 Psa 

94 

- 79-6 




(C 6 H 5 ) 3 PS 

6 

- 42-6 

CICH 2 PSCI 2 

1 - 9:1 

180 

acH 2 fc«H 3 )Psa 

46 

- 77-0 

POCfe 

3 - 01:1 

180 

c«H s Poa 2 

29 

- 33-7 h 




(c«Hj) 2 Poa 

15-5 

- 41-1 

CcHjPOCls 

i-93:i 

66 

(CeHjhPOCl 

68 

- 42 -7 

OCH 2 POQ 2 

2 - 0:1 

180 

acH 2 (c«H 3 )Poa 

11 

- 444 


a CH 3 PBr 2 decomposes partly at this temperature to give PBr 3 and other products. 
PBr 3 then reacts with PbCCtHs)* to give C«HjPBr 2 . When a tube was kept for 18 hr at 
100 > C. no C*HjPBt 2 was formed, but 17% CH 3 C«H 3 PBr. 

b CH 3 PCI 2 decomposes partly at this temperature to give PC1 3 and other products. 
PQ 3 then reacts with Pb(C 6 Hj >4 to give C 6 H 5 PQ 2 . When a tube was kept for 18 hr at 
100°C, no reaction occurred. 

c Could have been formed from CH 3 PC1 2 , a decomposition product of (CH 3 )jPC1. 
d Reported -162 p.pjn.<») 
e Reported +46 p.p.m.<s> 

/Reported +5-88 p.p.m.®- 1#) 
g Reported -74-8 p.p.m.®> 
h Reported -34-5 p.p.m.<w 


This reaction represents a simple method for the preparation of thiophosphonic and 
thiophosphinic halides, which are important intermediates for the synthesis of 
phosphorus-containing insecticides.* 11 * 


(”> (a) H. H. Schlor, E. Schegk and G. Schrader, DPA (German patent application) 
F 23322, F 24304, F 23321 (1957); 

(b) A. I. Razumov, O. A. Mukhachewa, I. V. Zakonnkova, N. N. Godovinka and 
N. L Rizpolozhenskh, Akad. Nauk SSSR, Trudy 1 — oi Konferenta, 1955, 205 

$ ( Chem. Abstr. 52,293 (1958)); 

(c) F. W. Hoffmann and T. R. Moore,/. Chem, Amer. Soc. 80, 1150 (1958). 




Recently, It- Mi postulated* 12 * that phosphite and phosphate esters give octane 
toss in leaded Aid by reaction with the tetraethyllead to form compounds of reduced 
antiknock activity, e.g. 

P(OR) 3 +Pb(C 2 Hj)4-C 2 H5P(OR) 2 +Pb(C 2 Hj)3(OR) (7) 

However, we found that aminophosphines PCNRj)*, phosphite and phosphate esters 
do not react with tetra-alkyl or aryllead compounds, even upon extensive heating for 
tong periods. Therefore, the lead antagonism of phosphite and phosphate estef* 
cannot be caused by an exchange reaction as postulated in Equation (7). 

A few experiments were carried out with alkylhaloarsines in order to establish 
the scope of the reaction. Here also, a tertiary arsine was produced, when a dialkylhalo- 
aisine was caused to react with a tetra-alkyllead compound. The results are 
summarized in Table 4. The reaction proceeds according to Equations (8) and (?): 

3 R AsBr 2 +PbR' 4 -» 3RR'AsBr+PbBr 2 +R'Br (8) 

3 RR'AsBr+PbR%->RR'R'As+PbBr 2 +R'Br (9) 

Table 4.—Alkylation of alkylhaloarsines with tetra-alkyllead compounds 


PbR* 

R “ 

As-compound 

Product 

Yield 

(%) 

b.p. 

(°Q 

-20 

CHj 

CH 3 AsBr 2 

(CH)) 2 AsBr 

90 

126-129 

1-5703* 

C 2 H 5 

CHjAsBrz 

CHj(C 2 H s )AsBr 

80 

154-155 

1*5732 

CH 2 = CH 

CH3AsBr 2 

CHj(CH 2 = CH)AsBr 

60-5 

144-145 


C4H» 

CH^AsBr* 

CHj(C«Hi)AsBr 

57 

172-178 

1-6368 

C 2 H s 

(CH 3 ) 2 AsBr 

(CHj) 2 C 2 H3 As 

56 

83-84 



* Reported b.p. 128-130°C, bq - 1S713.<»> 

Two experiments with tetraphenyltin demonstrated that it can also be used as an 
arylating reagent. Tetraethyltin was shown earlier to give excellent yields of C 2 H 5 PBr 2 
when reacted with PBrj< 14 >. 

The results are summarized in Table 5. 


Table S.— Arylatton of PCI3 and PSCI3 with tetraphenyltin 


P-compound 

Ratio 

P-compound 

lSn(C«Hs)4 

Heating 
time at 
180°C (hr) 

Products 

Yield 

(%) 

Chemical 
shift in p.p.m. 
(ref. 85% 
H 3 PO 4 ) 

PQ 3 

3-1:1 

350 

(C 6 H 5 )PC1 2 

65 

-161-5 

PSQj 

3-09:1 

130 

c«HsPsa 2 

58 

- 74-8* 




(c«H J ) 2 Psa 

36 

- 79-6 


* Reported -74-8 p.p.m.* 9 * 

;v . 

<lz> F - C. Gunderloy, Jr. and R. F. Neblett, presented before the Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry, Amer. Chem. Soc. Cleveland Meeting, April 1960. 

13> L. Maier, E. O. Rochow, W. C. Ferneuus, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem., Id, 213 (1961). 

U4 » A. Sacco, Mem. Acad. Lincei, 101 (1951). 






Contrary to tetxaphenyllead, tetraphenyltin reacted much faster with PSC 1 3 
than with PQj. Thus, heating a mixture of PSQ 3 and Sn(QHj )4 in the ratio of 
3-09:1 for 40 hr to 180°C produced 22% QH 5 PSCI 2 and 36% (QH^PSa. How¬ 
ever, no CeHsPCb was formed when a mixture containing PCI 3 and Sn(C <s H s )4 in the 
ratio 3-1:1 was heated for 40 hr to 180°C, but the reaction mixture became nearly 
completely solid when cooled to room temperature consisting probably of a complex 
of die type [PCl^* [S^QHs^Cy 2- . Subsequent heating of this solid for additional 
310 hr to 180°C decomposed it to give QH 5 PCI 2 and (CgHj^SnClg. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Most of the experiments were carried out in thick-walled 15 mm Pyrex tubes which, 
after being flashed with nitrogen, were sealed off and heated at temperatures and for time 
intervals as indicated in Tables 1,2,3 and 5. The mixtures were quantitatively analysed by 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy. The measurements were made with a Varian 
Model V-4300 B high resolution nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer at a frequency 
of 16-2 mc/s and a magnetic field of approximately 9395 G. The referencing was done by 
tube interchange using 85 % H3PO4 as the reference compound. However, some experiments 
were repeated in an open flask to demonstrate that the reaction goes also to completion 
without pressure. All the experiments involving haloarsines were carried out in an open 
flask and the products isolated by fractional distillation in a spinning band column. 

1. Preparation of phosphonous and phosphinous halides 

a. Methylphosphonous dibromide CHjPBrz. Sixty-five grammes of PBrs (0-24 mole) 
were placed in a three-necked flask, equipped with a stirrer, reflux condenser and a dropping 
funnel. Then 13 g of Pb(CH 3)4 (0-048 mole) were added dropwise. After about 7 g of 
Fb(CH 3 ) 4 * had been added, a strong exothermic reaction started and continued with further 
adding. After 2 hr refluxing, the reaction mixture was distilled under reduced pressure and 
the distillate collected in a trap, cooled with liquid nitrogen. Residue 13 g of PbBr 2 (theor. 
17*8 g). Fractional distillation of the condensate yielded three fractions: (1) 120-145°C/720 
mm (29 g), (2) 145-165°C/720 mm (9-5 g), (3) 165-175°C/720 mm (8 g). Redistillation of 
fraction 1 and 2 gave pure CH 3 PBr 2 , b. p. 139-141°C/720 mm, 21 g (= 72-5 per cent) 
rtg = 1 -6210 (reported b.p. 139-141*0 15 9- The 31 P chemical shift agreed with an authentic 
sample (-184-0 p.p.m.). (Found: C, 5-89; H, 1 -46; Br, 77-56. Calc, for CH 3 Br 2 P: C, 5 83; 
H, 1-47; Br, 77-65%.) 

b. Methylphenylphosphinous chloride C«H5(CHj)PC 1. Similarly from 0-3 mole CtHsPCh. 
0-01 mole AlCh and 0-1 mole Pb(CH 3 ) 4 ; heating time 2 hr at 100°C; yield 61 per cent; 
b.p. 66-67* C/2 mm. 

c. Ethylphenyl phosphinous chloride C«Hs(C 2 Hs)PC 1 . From 0-3 mole C 6 H 3 PO 2 , 0-01 
mole Aids and 0-1 mole Pb(C 2 H 3 ) 4 ; heating time 4 hr at 120*C; yield 80 per cent; b.p. 
73-75*C/2 mm (reported b.p. 76° C/2 mm, Reference 5b). 

2. Preparation of tertiary phosphines 

a. Ethyldiphenylphosphine (C«Hs) 2 C 2 HjP. From 0-2 mole (C«Hs) 2 PCl and 0-1 mole 
Pb(C 2 Hj) 4 ; heating time 27 hr at 110*C; yield 55 per cent; b.p. 126-130°C/0-5 mm (reported 
b.p. 184°C/22 mm <1<a> ). This run was repeated with the addition of 0-01 mole AICI 3 . In 
this case a 59 per cent yield of ethyldiphenylphosphine was obtained after 4 hr heating 
at 110°C. 

• Tetramethyllead, tetraethyllead and tetraphenyllead were supplied by the Ethyl 
Corporation. * 

L. Maibr, Angew. Chem. 71, 574 (1959). 

iio (a) J. Mebenheimbr, J. Casper, M. Horino, W. Sauter, L. Lichtenstadt and W. 

Samuel, Lieb. Ann. 449, 213 (1926): 
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b. Diethyiphenylphosphine QHjCCjH^aP. From 0*1 mote-QHsPQ:, 0-01 mole AlClj 

and 0-1 mole PbtCjHs)*; heating time 4 hr at 110°C; yield 69 per cent; b.p. 6Q-65°C/2 mm 
(reported b.p. 96-98°C/10 This phosphine was characterized as the phosphonium 

salt [CsHjPtQiHsijlI, m.p. 137-139°C (reported m.p. 139°CO*»). (Found: I,. 39*6. 
Calc, for CijHjoIP : 1,39-4%.) 

c. Methylethylphenylphosphine C*Hs(CjHj)CH 3 P. From 0T7 mole CcHsCHfoPGl; 
0-005 mole AlCb and 0-07 mole Pb(C 2 Hj) 4 ; heating time 4 hr At 110°C; yield 62 pef c^nt; 
b.p. 96-97°C/l 5 mm (reported b.p. 96-97°C/l 5 mm««l), This phosphine was characterized 
as the phosphonium salt [CsHj(CH 3 )P(C 2 Hj)JI, m.p. 104-105°C (reported m.p. 108- 
109°C (1 *^). (Found: 1,41-4%. Calc, for CnHuIP: 1,41-2%.) 

3 . Preparation of CHjPSCb and (CHj) 2 PSQ 

A mixture of 50-8 g of PSQj (0-3 mole) and 26-7 g of Pb(CH }>4 ( 0-1 mole as an 80 per 
cent solution in toluene) was refluxed for 37 hr. Then the precipitated PbCU was filtered 
off (15 g PbClz) and the filtrate fractionally distilled. The yield of CH 3 PSQ 2 was only 18 
per cent in this experiment. Therefore the experiment was repeated with the addition of 
alu minium trichloride which increased the rate of reaction considerably. Addition of zinc 
dichloride or cadmium dichloride had no effect on the reaction rate. 

To a two-necked flask, equipped with a refluxing condenser and a stirrer, was added 
50-8 g of PSCI 3 (0-3 mole) and 26-7 g of pure Pb(CH 3 ) 4 . Then 2-6 g of technical AIQ 3 
was added (note: AlCh has to be added, while the mixture is still cold (at room temperature). 
In one experiment, where AIQ 3 was added to a refluxing mixture of PSCI 3 and Pb(CH 3)4 
a nearly explosive reaction occurred). Addition of AICI 3 is accompanied by a weak exo¬ 
thermic reaction. Then refluxing of the reaction mixture was started. The refluxing 
temperature increased over a period of 15 hr from 117 to 135°C. The precipitation of 
PbCl 2 started after about 1 hr refluxing. After cooling of the reaction mixture to room 
temperature the precipitated PbCl 2 was filtered off, washed several times with CCU, and 
dried in the high vacuum (yield 30-2 g), [theor. 30-4 g (27-8 g PbCh +2-6 g AICI 3 )]. The 
filtrate was fractionally distilled, using a spinning band column, fraction 1, b.p. 120-i40°C/ 
725 mm, 7-5 g mostly PSCI 3 , fraction 2, b.p. 46-48°C/9-5 mm Hg, /rf 1-5509, 22 g of 
CH,PSCl 2 (78-6 per cent). (Found: C, 8-02; H, 2-19. Calc, for CH 3 CI 2 PS: C, 8-08; 
H, 2-02%. Reported: b.p. 44-45°C/9 mm Hg; /if l-5485< tlb - llc - 16d >) Fraction 3, b.p 
65-67° C/9-5 mm Hg; /if 1-5460, 6 g of (CH 3 ) 2 PSa (21-4%). (Found: d, 27-41. Calc, ft* 
C 2 H 6 C1PS: Cl, 27-58%. Reported: b.p. 72-75°/12 mm; /if 1-5451“*>). The *‘P chemical 
shift agreed with authentic samples CH 3 PSCI 2 : -79-8 p.p.m. (reported —79-8 p.p.m. (10 0 
(CH 3 ) 2 PSC 1 : -87-3 p.p.m. (reported -87-3 p.p.m.< 1 «0). Eighty per cent of the theoretically 
available methyl groups of tetramethyllead according to Equations (4) and (5) were isolated 
as methylthiophosphonic and dimethylthio-phosphinic chloride. 

4 . Preparation of C2H3PSCI2 and (C 2 Hj) 2 PSa 

A mixture of 100 g of PSCI 3 (0-59 mole) and 37 g of Pb(C 2 Hj )4 (0-115 mole) was 
refluxed for 10 hr in a two-necked flask, equipped with a stirrer and a reflux condenser. 
Then the precipitated PbCl 2 was filtered off, washed with carbon tetrachloride (23 g PbCl 2 ) 
and the filtrate fractionally distilled: ( 1 ) 177-181°C/740 mm 41 g C 2 HjPSCl 2 (= 87-8 per 
cent) (reported b.p. 80-82° C/50 mm Hg*»«), (2) 225-227°C/740 mm Hg, 5-7 g (C 2 H 3 ) 2 PSC 1 

<)6) (b) W. C. Davies and W. P. G. Lewis,/. Chem. Soc. 1599 (1934); 

(c) L. Horner and A. Mentrup, Lieb. Ann. 646, 65 (1961). 

(d) Z. Pelchowicz, /. Chem. Soc. 238 (1961); 

(e) L. Maier, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 94, 3051 (1961). 

(0 K. Modritzer, L. Maier and L. D. C. Groenweghb, /. Chem. Engng. Data. 
7, 307 (1962). 

U7) Fr. Guichard, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 32,1572 (1899). 
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(»12*2 par cent) (repo r ted b.p. 117-120°C/15 mm H# 11 *)* The 31 P chemical shift agreed 
with authentic samples C2HjPSCl2 , .-94 p.p.m. (reported —94*3 p.pjn.< 9 > {CiH^sPSG- 
-108*3 p.pjn.* 

Ninety-four per cent of the theoretically available ethyl groups of tetraethyllead according 
to Equations (4) and (3) were isolated as ethylthjophosphonic and diethylthio-phosphinic 
chloride. An additional 10 g of PbCb remained as residue in the distillation flask (isolat e d 
Pbds altogether 33 g, theoretical 31*8 g). 


3. Preparation of C«HsPSC1 2 and (CcHj)jPSG 

A mixture of 32 g of PSC1 3 ( = 0*189 mole) and 22 g of Pb(C«Hs )4 (= 0-042 mole) 
sealed under nitrogen in a thick-walled Pyrex tube was heated for 160 hr to 180°C. Then, 
the precipitated PbCU was filtered off, washed with CCU (13 g theor. 11 *8 g) and the filtrate 
fractionally distilled: (1) 100°C/1 mm Hg, 3*3 g C«H$PSG 2 (=34 per cent), chemical 
shift -74*4 p.p.m. (reported -74*8 p.p.m.< 10 >), (2) 160-163°C/0*5 mm Hg, 10*5 g (CgHj^PSQ 
(reported b.p. 160°C/0*3 mm Hg<«>), chemical shift —79*6 p.p.m. Eighty-two per cent 
of the theoretically available phenyl groups of tetraphenyllead according to Equations (4) 
and (3) were isolated as phenylthiophosphonic and diphenylthiophosphinic chloride. 


6 . Attempted reaction of (C 2 HjO)]PO, (C 2 HsO)jP and CH 3 P[N(C 2 Hs) 2]2 with organic lead 
compounds 

Mixtures of (C 2 HjO)jPO and Pb(C2Hs)4 as well as P(OC2H5)3 or CH3P[N(C2Hs)2] 2 
with Pb(C 2 H 5)4 (ratio 1:1,2:1,4:1 and 1:2), sealed in thick-walled Pyrex tubes, were heated 
for various time intervals and analysed by n.m.r. 

(a) Tubes were kept for three weeks at room temperature. No exchange reaction could 
be detected. 

(b) Additional heating of the tubes for 140 hr to 90°C did not cause any reaction. 

(c) When the tubes were heated for 3 hr to 140°C, large amounts of metallic lead 
deposited, probably caused by decomposition of Pb(C 2 H 3 ) 4 . The residual liquid 
contained only the starting phosphorous compound, and no exchange reaction had 
occurred. 

One could conceive an exchange reaction not involving the breakage of a P-O bond but of 
a C-O bond, such as: 

Pb(C«Hj)4+(C2HsO)3PO -♦ Pb(C 4 Hj)3C2Hj+(C«HjOXC2HjO)2PO 
However, no such reaction was observed when a tube containing (C 2 HsO) 3 PO and Pb(C«H5>4 
was heated for 230 hr to 130°C. 


7. Preparation of (CH 3 ) 2 AsBr 

To 65 g of CH 3 AsBr 2 (= 0*26 mole)t was slowly added under stirring 13 g of Pb(CH 3 )4 
(= 0*03 mole). A strong exothermic reaction ensued. CH 3 AsBt 2 came to refluxing. After 
the addition was completed, refluxing was continued for one hour and then the reaction 
mixture distilled under reduced pressure and the product collected in a trap, cooled with 
liquid nitrogen (residue 18 g PbBr 2 , theor. 17*8 g). Fractional distillation of the condensate 
yielded: (1) 128-130°C/720 mm, Hg25g(= 90 per cent) (CHs^AsBr, = 1*570 (reported 
b.p. 128-129°C/720 mm, »£ = 1*5712<»>), (2) 175-183°C/720 mm Hg, 31 g CftAsBrj 
(starting material). During the reaction, 4*2 g CH 3 Br were isolated (theor. 4*7 g). 

* Authentic sample was obtained by cleavage of [C 2 Hj) 2 PS ]2 with chlorine in CU 
solution and had the same chemical shift. 

t Prepared from As+CHsBr with Cu powder as a catalyst (Reference 13). 

<i» V. M. Plets, Dissertation, Kazan (1938).. 
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8 . Alkylation <?/CHjAsBr 2 with (CjHjfcFb, (CH 2 - CH)«Pb * (C«H*)4Pb.t 

AO these alkylations as well as alkylation of (CH } )jAsBf with (C 2 Hs)«Pb woe carried 
out similarly as that described in experiment 7. The results are summarized in Table 4. 
The following analytical data were obtained. 1 (Found: C, 18-37; H, 4-11; Hr, 40-35. 
Calc, for CHjCiHjAsBr: C, 18-12; H, 4-05; Br, 40-18%. Found: Br, 43-08, Calc, for 
(CHj^AsBr: 43-22%. Found: C, 38-73; H, 8-01. Calc, for (CHjfeCjHsAs: C, 36-65; 
H, 8-93. Found: C, 18*2; H, 3-06. Calc, for CH 3 CH 2 - CHAsBr: C. 18-3 H.3-07. 

Acknowledgements—Ibis research was supported in part by the United States Air Force 
under Contract AF 33(616)-6950(l960), monitored by the Materials Laboratory, Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, U.S.A. 

* Tetravinyllead was prepared from PbCl 2 and CH 2 = CHMgQ in tetrahydrofuran <2) 
Contrary to Juenoe and Cook,<'»> we hydrolysed the crude reaction mixture with saturated 
ammonium chloride solutions (about 90 ml per mole Grignard) and obtained 85 per cent 
pure tetravinyllead as compared to 34-3 per cent by Juenoe et at. We cannot confirm their 
statement that tetravinyllead shows considerable decomposition on hydrolysis with am¬ 
monium chloride after standing for one day. No decomposition was observed after standing 
for several days. However, after standing for two months in the dark, a small amount of 
white to pale yellow solid had precipitated. This indicates strongly that some decomposition 
occurs upon standing for long periods. The statement of Bartocha and Gray< 2 <» that 
tetravinyllead is stable even upon exposure to light is doubtful. 

t Prepared from PbCl 2 and C«H 9 MgBr according to established procedures. 

| Microanalyses were performed by A. Peisker-Rtiter, Bra gg, Switzerland. 

<i»> E. C. Juenoe and S. E. Cook, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,3578 (1959). 

< 2 °> B. Bartocha and M. Y. Gray, Z. Naturforsch. 14 b, 350 (1959). 
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COMPLEXES OF THE RARE EARTHS—II 

N.N'-ETHYLENEDIAMINE-DIACETIC ACID * 

i 

L. C. Thompson 

Department of Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Duluth, Minnesota 
(Received 22 February 1962) 

Abstract—Step-wise stoicheiometric formation constants have been determined for the rare 
earths (including yttrium) with N.N'-ethylenediaminediacetic add. The measurements have 
been made in aqueous solutions of ionic strength fi = 0*1 (KNO 3 ) and a temperature of 
2 S°C. The data have been interpreted in terms of 1:1 and 2:1 chelates. Trends in the 
values of log Ki and log K 2 are discussed and compared with similar values for other 
aminopolycarboxylate complexes. It is further shown that the values of log Ki are of such 
a magnitude as to suggest that the rare-earth ions exhibit a co-ordination number huger 
than six. 

Despite the current interest in the rare-earth elements, there have been only a few 
studies devoted to determining their general co-ordinating tendencies, d* At the 
present time such a project is underway in this laboratory and the stability constants 
of the rare-earth chelates of a variety of different types of ligands are being determined. 

In this communication the stability constants for the 1:1 and 2:1 ethylene- 
diamine-N,N'-diacetic acid-rare earth chelates are reported. 

HOOCCH r N-CH 2 CH r N-CH 2 COOH (EDDA) 

1 1 

H H 

Apparently this ligand has been the subject of only one earlier study< 2 > in which the 
stability constants for the 1:1 chelates with magnesium and several transition metals 
were reported. 

EDDA is of particular interest in view of the recent suggestion* 3 * that the rare- 
earth ions can expand their co-ordination number beyond the six which is usually 
assumed. Since one EDDA molecule can only occupy four positions around the 
rare-earth ion, this leaves at least two, and possibly as many as four, co-ordinating 
positions unoccupied. The relative magnitudes of the stability constants for the 
2:1 chelates compared with the 1:1 chelates should then give some indication as to 
whether the rare-earth co-ordination number is six or greater than six with this ligand. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Solutions. A carbonate-free potassium hydroxide solution was prepared from a Fisher 
standard and standardized against potassium hydrogen phthalate. The EDDA was purchased 
from K & K Laboratories, Inc., and purified by two recrystallizations from water. An 
approximately 0*005 M solution was prepared and standardized by complexometric titration 
with copper using murexide as the indicator. A 1 *000 M potassium nitrate solution was 

(u For a survey of the literature up to May, 1960, see L. C. Thompson, Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Illinois (I960). 

S. Chaberek, Jr. and A. E. Mamma, J. Amer . Chem. Soc. 74, 6228 (1952). 

(3> G. Anderbqg, P. Nagbu, F. Muller and G. Schwarzenbach, Heir. Chim. Acta, 42, 
827 (1959). 
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prepared from the analytical reagent. Solutions of magnesium, cadmium, and copper 
nitrates were prepared from the reagent grade materials and standardized comptacometrically. 

Approximately 0-005 M rare-earth nitrate solutions,* with the exception of cerium, 
were prepared by dissolving a weighed amount of the oxide (99 -9 per cent pure) in a known 
excess of standard nitric add. The cerium(III) nitrate solution was prepared from cerium(III) 
nitrate hexahydrate. The rare-earth content of each solution was determined by a complexo- 
metric titration using EDTA and Eriochrome Black T.< 4 > In addition, the cerium, neodymium 
and samarium solutions were analyzed by precipitating the oxalates, igniting to the oxides 
and weighing. In all cases the concentrations found experimentally were in good agreement 
with those calculated from the weight of oxide used. The excess nitric add was determined 
by adding an equivalent volume of the rare-earth solution to a standard Na 2 H 2 [EDTA] 
solution and titrating the hydrogen ions. The concentration of the excess nitric add was then 
found by subtracting the hydrogen ions released upon the formation of [Ln(EDTA))~ from 
the total number of hydrogen ions found in the titration. Good agreement between the 
experimental and calculated values was found. 

Experimental procedure. The experimental procedure consisted of a potentiometric 
titration of EDDA alone and in the presence of the rare-earth ions. Solutions containing 
a2:l or3;iratioofEDDA to rare-earth wereused. In all cases the ionic strength was maintain#-^ 
at 0*1 by the addition of potassium nitrate. The measurements were carried out in a constant 
temperature bath maintained at 25-00 ±0-02°C. A Beckman model GS pH meter (operated 
as a model G) equipped with a calomel reference electrode and an all-purpose glass electrode 
was used to determine the pH values. The titration vessel was a 200 ml Berzelius beaker 
fitted with a rubber stopper containing holes for the electrodes, microburet, and gas inlet 
and outlet tubes. Presaturated nitrogen obtained by bubbling commercial water-pumped 
nitrogen through a 0-1000 M potassium nitrate solution was passed through the solution 
to effect stirring and maintain an inert atmosphere. 

Calculations. Values of pH were converted to concentration values using the correction 
factor —0*08 pH units found for a dilute solution of nitric acid. This correction factor was 
assumed to be valid for the pH range 3-10. The concentration of hydroxide ions was 
determined using a value for K e W of l-68xl0~ 14 . The acid dissociation constants were 
calculated by the method outlined by Chaberek and Martell.< j > The stability constants 
were calculated by solving simultaneous equations as developed by Block and McIntyre. (6) 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained for the acid dissociation constants and the rare earth- 
EDDA stability constants are listed in Table 1. The acid dissociation constants for 
EDDA can be compared with the literature values of 6*42 and 9*46 (30°C, p = 0*1). <2> 
The significance of these pK values in terms of the structure of EDDA has been 
discussed previously. ^ The values for the stability constants can be considered to be 
reliable within ±0*02 log K\ units and ±0*05 log A 2 units as determined from the 
95 per cent confidence intervals. The possible existence of binuclear chelates of the 
type [LQ 2 (EDDA)}] was checked in the case of erbium by varying the metal con¬ 
centration in the titration mixture. It was found that plots of h vs. pA coincided 
within the experimental uncertainty. Moreover, it was found that solutions con¬ 
taining a 2:1 mixture of EDDA and rare-earth ion did not give a precipitate at pH 9, 
whereas a precipitate was noticed in 3:2 mixtures. Since 1: 1 mixtures give precipitates 
in basic solution, this indicates that in the 3:2 mixtures the rare-earth ions are not 
co-ordinately saturated. 

* The rare-earth materials were generously supplied by Lindsay Chemical Division 
American Potash and Chemical Corporation, West Chicago, Illinois. 

<♦> G. Schwarzbnbach, Complexometric Titrations, p. 73. Interscience Publishers, New 
York (1957). 

S. Chaberek, Jr. and A. E. Martell, /. Artur. Chem. Soc. 74,5052 (1952). 

•> B. P. Block and G. H. McIntyre, Jr., Jr^tmer. Chem. Soc. 75,5667 (1953). 
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The experimental technique and computational procedure were checked by 
redetermining the values of the stability constants of the magnesium and cadmium 
chelates. The values obtained for log K 2 were 3*95 for magnesium and ,8*99 for 
r a/jumim (25° C, n = 0*1). These are in good agreement with the values of 3*9 for 
magnesium and 8*8 for cadmium (30°C, n — 0*1) reported by Chaberbk and 
Maktell.* 21 

The stability constants of the 1:1 chelates increase uniformly from lanthanum 
to europium, decrease to gadolinium and then increase uniformly again to lutetium. 
It is of interest to note that the gadolinium value is smaller than the samarium value. 
This is a rather severe example of the “gadolinium break" which is apparently 

Table 1 .— Formation constants for edda-rare earth chelates 
t - 25°C, fi = 010 (KNOj) 

_._ pJCi = 6-48, pfo = 9 57 _ 

Metal ion log K\* log Ki* log Pi* 


LaJ+ 

7*04 

4-73 

11*77 

Ces+ 

7-48 

4-92 

12*35 

Ptj+ 

7-84 

5-23 

1307 

NdJ+ 

806 

5-63 

13-69 

Sm ,+ 

8-28 

6-07 

14-35 

En J+ 

8-38 

6-35 

14-73 

Gd 3+ 

813 

6-08 

14-21 

Tb 3+ 

818 

6*52 

14-70 

Dy 3+ 

8-31 

6-78 

15-09 

Ho J+ 

8-42 

7*00 

15-42 

Er 3+ 

8*59 

7*45 

15-78 

Ti 3+ 

8*75 

7-64 

16-39 

Yb 3+ 

8*93 

7-92 

16-85 

Lu 3+ 

9-09 

8*48 

17-57 

Y 3+ 

7-78 

6-34 

14-12 


always observed in the stability constants of the rare-earth chelates. The trends 
which have been noted above for the stability constants of the 1:1 rare earth-EDDA 
chelates are quite similar to those which have been observed previously for the raie- 
earth-hydroxyethylethylenediaminetriacetic acid (HEDTA) chelates. < 7 > Similar trends 
have also been observed in the glycolate series. < 8 > 

In view of the marked dissimilarity between HEDTA and EDTA in their behaviour 
toward the rare earths,* 9 ' this similarity between HEDTA and EDDA is surprising. 
It has been postulated in the past that both EDTA and HEDTA utilize the same basic 
chelating structure toward the rare earths* 10 ' (i.e., one carboxyl group unco-ordinated 
in EDTA and the hydroxyethyl group unco-ordinated in HEDTA). In this connexion 
it can be noted that the difference between the corresponding log K values ranges 


•Ki= [Ln(EDDA)], K 2 = [Ln(EDDA)J , pi = [Ln(EDDA)J. 
[Ln][EDDA] [Ln(EDDA)HEDDA] [Ln][EDDA]* 

,7) F. H. Speddino, J. E. Powell and E. J. Wheelwright, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78, 34 
(1956); T. Moeller and R. Ferrus, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20,261 (1961). 

* A - Sonesson, Acta Chem. Scand. 13, 998 (1959). 

T. Moeller, L. C. Thompson and R. Ferrus, in Rare Earth Research (Edited by 
.... ^* Klbbbr), p. 3. Macmillan, New York (1961). 

T. Moeller and E. P. Horwttz, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,49 (1959). 
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front 1*8 to 3*9. The corresponding difference for the divalent metals nickel, one, 
cobalt, cadmium, iron, manganese and calcium is from 1*4 to 3*4 log K units,* 111 

The difference between die log K values of the rare earth-HEDTA chelates and 
the rare earth-EDDA chelates is, however, 6*4-7*l log K\ units. For the divalent 
metal ions listed above, data are available only for nickel, cobalt, zinc and cadmium 
and this difference is only 3*2-4*2 log K\ units.* 111 The absence of the third carboxyl 
group, therefore, has a much more pronounced effect on the stability of the rare 
earth-chelates than upon the divalent metal ions considered heie. 

A similar comparison can be made between EDDA and nitrilotriacetic acid 
(NTA). Both ligands contain four donor atoms; two nitrogen atoms and two oxygen 
atoms in EDDA and one nitrogen atom and three oxygen atoms in NTA. In all cases 
die rate earth-NTA chelates* 121 are much more stable than the corresponding rare 
earthr-EDDA chelates. For the four divalent metals above, the stabilities are either 
nearly the same or the EDDA chelates are more stable.* 111 This difference in behaviour 
with the two classes of ions can be ascribed to the geometrical arrangement of the 
donor atoms in the ligands and to the known preference of the rare-earth ions toward 
oxygen donors and the later transition elements toward nitrogen donors. 

The position of yttrium is always of interest since on the basis of size considera¬ 
tions alone, the stability constants of its complexes should fall in the region between 
dysprosium and erbium. For the 1:1 EDDA chelate, yttrium lies between cerium 
and praseodymium, corresponding to an “anomolous” behaviour.®> The similarity 
between the rare earth-EDDA and -HEDTA chelates is again noted since the yttrium 
-HEDTA chelate has a stability between praseodymium and neodymium.* 71 At the 
present time, only one other ligand (dipicolinic acid)* 131 has been investigated for 
which yttrium occupies a position so low in the cerium-earth region. The exact cause 
of this behaviour is not known at the present time, but it is apparent that there are 
factors involved which are not considered in the simple electrostatic model. 

The log K 2 values for the rare earth-EDDA chelates are remarkably large. 
In fact, log Ki for each of the last four ions (erbium through lutetium) is larger than 
log K\ for lanthanum, a situation which apparently has been encountered previously 
only in the 8-quinolinol-5-sulphonic acid chelates. < 14 > With the exception of 
gadolinium, which has a value quite low in comparison with the values for europium 
and terbium, the log K 2 values increase consecutively throughout the series. This is 
to be contrasted to the NTA chelates for which log increases from lanthanum 
through dysprosium, decreases through thulium, and then increases for ytterbium 
and lutetium.* 13 * 161 The uniform behaviour of log Ki for EDDA would seem to 
indicate that other than possibly gadolinium, no steric hindrance is encountered by 
the second ligand molecule. Yttrium again falls in the cerium-earth region lying 
between samarium and terbium. The exact position is indeterminate due to the low 
stability of the gadolinium chelate. 

* n> J. Biekrum, O. Schwarzenbach and L. G. Sillen, Stability Constants, Part I : Organic 
Ligands. The Chemical Society, London (1957). 

<>*> G. Schwarzenbach and R. Gut, Heh. Chim. Aeta, 39,1589 (1954). 

* 1S > I. Grenthe, /. Amer. Chem. Soe. 83,360 (1961). 

ci«> b. F. Frea&er, A. G. Oberg and W. W. Wendlandt, /. Phys. Chem. 62,700 (1958). 

*m> G. Anderegg, Heh. Chim. Acta, 43,825 (1960). 

(16) T. Muller and R. Fbrrus, Inorg. Chem.'T, 49 (1962). 
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Complexes of the rare earths—1 

gi n?* the values of the stability constants for rare earth-glycine complexes ate 
s ma ll (log K * 3), (17) it is faigjhly unlikely that the formation of the 2:1 EDDA 
com plexes involves only one glycine ring from the second ligand molecule. The 
rcm gf.itwte of the log K 2 values is also not reasonably explained by assuming, that 
the chelating structure involves one oxygen atom and two nitrogen atoms, 
since the addition of a nitrogen atom should not increase the stability very much 
over that of the glycinate structure. In view of the relative magnitudes of log K\ and 
log Ki it appears more likely that the second ligand is also utilizing all four donor 
atoms. 

Again it is of interest to compare EDDA with the somewhat similar quadridentate 
ligand NTA. Anderegg< I5 > has pointed out that the 2:1 rare earth-NTA chelates 
have remarkably large stability constants when compared to the 1:1 chelates. On this 
basis he has concluded that the 2:1 chelates are probably eight-co-ordinate. A similar 
line of reasoning for the EDDA chelates leads to the conclusion that the co-ordination 
number of the rare-earth ions in this case is also larger than six, presumably eight. 

The suggestion that the rare earths may have a co-ordination number of seven 
or eight in some of their complexes is becoming more widespread. The first such 
proposal was advanced to explain the large increase in stability of the cerium- 
diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid chelate over the corresponding EDTA chelate.U> 
This increase is much larger than that observed for the divalent transition metals 
for which the maximum co-ordination number is six. Structures involving rare-earth 
ions with co-ordination number seven have recently been proposed for the EDTA 
complexes and the trisacetylacetonates,< I8 > each of which in the solid state retains 
one molecule of water tenaciously. To these can be added the NTA and EDDA 
complexes. Moreover, recent work in this laboratory on the rare earth-hydroxyethy- 
Hminodiacetic acid chelates, and some mixed complexes with HEDTA suggests that 
a co-ordination number larger than six may be quite common among the chelates 
formed by the rare earths. 

A cknowledgtment. —This investigation was supported by a PHS research grant RG-8394 
from the Division of General Medical Sciences, Public Health Service and by a research 
grant from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. 

(17) A. S. Tompa. Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham University (1961). 

(,!) J. L. Hoard, G. S. Smith and M. Lind, in Advances in the Chemistry of theCo-ordinatioH 
Compounds (Edited by S. Kirschner), p. 296. Macmillan, New York (1961). 
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metal complexes of pyrones and thiopyrones 

H. B. Gray, E. Bilug, R. Hall and L. C. King 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois i 

(Received 10 January 1962; in revised form 8 March 1962) 

Abstract— The preparation of metal complexes of 2,6-dimethyl-4-thiopyrone (DMTP) and 
2,6-dimethyl-4-pyrone (DMP) with the general formulas M* (DMTPJsCl, and M* (DMP> 2 Q X 
is’ described. Infra-red evidence suggests metal-sulphur (DMTP) and metal-carbonyl 
oxy p»n (DMP) co-ordinate bonds in these complexes. Some physical properties are tabulated 
and discussed. 

The reaction of thioketones and 4-thiopyrones with metal halides, particularly mercuric 
chloride or bromide, has been known for some time to give adducts which were 
thought to be of the 1:1 type,' 1 * 

R 2 C=S+HgX 2 ->(R 2 C-S-HgX) + X" (1) 

Similar 1:1 complexes have been reported for reactions involving pyrones and 
certain Lewis acids. <2 > 

The present investigation involves the preparation of DMTP complexes of 
transition and non-transition metal chlorides. Some transition metal chloride 
complexes of DMP have also been prepared. The general reaction is represented by 
the following equation: 

M X Q X +2DMP or 2DMTP - M X (DMP or DMTP) 2 a x (2) 

Methods of preparation, physical properties and some structural evidence for these 
complexes are reported in this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

1. Preparation of compounds 

DMP and DMTP were prepared as described in the literature.* 3 * Complexes were 
prepared by mixing hot solutions of reagent grade metal chloride and excess DMP or 
DMTP. Four different modifications of the general preparative method were used to obtain 
the complexes. Examples of each of these procedures are the following: 

Preparation A —Ag(DMTP) 2 G. To 1 *6 g of DMTP in 40 ml of hot alcohol was added 
0-845 g (0-005 mole) of AgNOj in 20 ml of water. A white precipitate formed and was 
dissolved by heating on a steam bath, after which 10 ml of cone. HQ was added. The yellow 
crystals which separated on cooling were filtered and dried at 60° in vacuo. 

Preparation B —Hg(DMTP) 2 Q 2 . To 1-39 g of HgCl 2 in 20 ml of hot alcohol was 
added 1 -5 g of DMTP in hot alcohol. A white precipitate formed which turned yellow after 
a few minutes. The yellow product was filtered while hot and dried at 60° in vacuo. 

Preparation C—Sb(DMTP) 2 Qj. To 1 -4 g of DMTP in 20 ml of chloroform was added 
0-5 g of SbClj in 2 ml chloroform. On heating an orange precipitate formed, was separated, 
recrystallized from alcohol and dried at 60° in vacuo. 

Preparation D —Pt(DMTP) 2 CT 2 . An alcoholic solution of K^PtO* was treated with 
a solution of DMTP (in excess) in absolute alcohol at 20 s . The yellow complex formed 
immediately, was filtered, washed with cold absolute alcohol and dried at room temperature 
in vacuo. Upon heating this complex decomposes, and a deep red-brown colour appears. 

(l> A. SchOnbero, M. Elkaschef, M. Nossbir and M. M. Sidky, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80 
6312 (1958); also references cited therein. 

* P- Cook, Canad. J. Chem. 39,1184 (1961). 

1L - C. Kino, F. j. Ozog and J. Moffat, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 73,300 (1951). 
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Analytical data and (he physical properties of all the DMP and DMTP metal complexes 
are {tabulated in Table 1. 


Table 1 . —Analytical data and some physical properties op 
METAL DMP AND DMTP COMPLEXES 



Calc. 

Found 

Colour 

Melting 
pt. CO 

Prep.* 

At 

Ag (DMTP) 2 a 

C, 39-85 
H, 3-82 

C, 38-82 
H.3-71 

Yellow 

205(d) 

A (94%) 

3 

Cu (DMTP) 2 C3 

C, 44-31 
H.4-22 

C, 43-43 
H.4-09 

Red 

240(d) 

A (95%) 

3 

Hg(DMTP) 2 Cl 2 

C, 30-46 
H, 2-92 

C, 30-54 
H.3-00 

White 

225(d) 

B(93%) 


Sb (DMTP^Clj 

C, 33-06 
H, 3-17 

C, 33-43 
H, 2-96 

Orange 

145- 

150° 

C(50%) 

8 

Bi (DMTPJzCb 

C, 28-21 
H, 2-70 

C, 28-45 
H, 2-61 

Yellow- 

orange 

230(d) 

A (84%) 

8 

Co (DMTP) 2 Cl 2 

C.41-00 

H.3-91 

C, 42-69 
H, 3-90 

Green 

238- 

240 

B(90%) 

8 

Fe(DMTP) 2 a 2 

C.41-29 
H, 3-92 

C.41-60 

H.3-95 

Purple 

> 300 

A (75%) 

4*5 

Pt (DMTP) 2 C1 2 

Pt, 35-8 
C.30-7 

Pt, 36-12 
C, 29 06 

Yellow- 

218 (d) 

D« 40%) 

5 


H, 2*92 

H.2-97 

brown 

250(d) 

B(91%) 

0 

Ni (DMTP)jC1 2 

Pd (DMTP) 2 Cl 2 - 

h 2 o 

C, 40-99 
H, 3-93 

C, 35-30 
H.3-78 

C, 40-88 
H.3-84 

C, 35-60 
H.4-55 

Green 

Yellow- 

brown 

195(d) 

B« 40%) 

0 

Fe(DMP) 2 Cl 2 - 

HiO 

C.42-7 

H.4-57 

C, 42-57 
H.4-46 

Orange 

ISO- 
183 (d) 

B (< 40%) 

20 

Co(DMP) 2 a 2 

C, 44-7 

H, 4-23 

C, 44-44 
H.4-51 

Blue 

209(d) 

B(< 40%) 

4 

Mn (DMP) 2 C1 2 * 
H 2 O 

C, 42-7 
H.4-57 

C, 42-95 
H, 5-24 

Pink 

> 300 

B« 40%) 

0 


• Capital letters refer to method of preparation given in the experimental section. 
Yields are in parentheses. 

t Molar conductances in cm 2 mole -1 ohm -1 of the complexes in nitrobenzene solution, 
for the concentration range 1 x 10 -4 to 5 x 10 -4 M and at 25°. 

2. Spectral measurements 

Infra-red spectra were taken of solid samples using the KBr wafer technique with a 
Baird spectrophotometer. The results are given in Table 2. Visible and ultra-violet spectra 
wen obtained with a Cary 11 spectrophotometer. 

3. Conductance measurements 

The electrical conductivities of nitrobenzene solutions of the complexes were measured 
at 25° using a Radiometer Model CDM 2C apparatus. Molar conductances are given in 
Table 1. 

DISCUSSION 

In Table 1 are given analytical data supporting the general formulas M*(DMTPV 
C3 X and M*(DMP>2C1 x proposed for the complexes. All attempts to add more than 
two DMTP or DMP molecules per metal ion failed for the metal chlorides. The 
complexes are stable for months in air^but decompose immediately into free DMTP 







Metal eoaqtaesiof pyronesand tbiopyrene* 


menu oar DMP, DMTP am> dbmvahvbb 


Camponad ; 

Principal absorption maxima (cm~>), . 

dMP* 

1680, 1670, 1612, 1600, 1396, 1372, 1342, 1200, H61, 
1040, 959, 928, 900 

Mn(DMP)jCl 2 -Hj© 

1661, 1575, 1563, 1439, 1410, 1333, 1203, 1174, 1033, 
962, 910, 871,886 < ‘ , 

Fc (DMFhCb 'H 2 O 

1653, 1563, 1410, 1370, 1333, 1202, 1170, 1036, 957, 
901, 873 

Co (DMPbCli 

1649, 1568, 1521, 1445, 1418, 1335, 1204, 1176, 1046, 
962, 914, 899, 848 

DMTP 

1650, 1570, 1446, 1438, 1380, 1281, 1165, 1103, 1038, 
1015, 940, 892, 862 

2,6-dimethyl-4-inercaptopyiylium 

1640, 1635, 1550, 1449, 1290, 1176, 1100, 1042, 1021, 

chloride 

943, 863 

M*(DMTP) 2 CM 

1650, 1560, 1450. 1288, 1175, 1090, 1038, 1010, 940. 
850 


or DMP and hydrated metal ion upon dissolution in water. Other complexing groups 
will also replace DMTP or DMP in the complexes, e.g. 

Co(DMTP) 2 C1 2 +2 pyridine ‘ C * < T Co(py) 2 Cl 2 +2DMTP (1) 

Co(DMTP 2 Cl 2 +2Cl-(LiCl) ‘ cwon ? CoClJ-+2DMTP (2) 

Both reactions (1) and (2) are very rapid at 25° as judged by qualitative spectral 
observations. 

The infra-red spectra of DMP, DMTP and their complexes are given in Table 2. 
The existence of a metal to carbonyl oxygen bond in metal DMP complexes has 
already been established.* 2 ’ The carbonyl stretching frequency is assigned at 1612 
cm -1 in Nujol for DMP: this band is shifted to lower frequencies as expected for the 
complexes. 

There is a band at 1570 cm" 1 in the spectrum of DMTP which also shifts to lower 
frequencies for the metal complexes and for 2, 6-dimethyl -4-methylmercaptopyrylium 
chloride. This band is tentatively assigned as due to the thiocarbonyl stretching 
vibration. In addition, it is significant that the bands at 1380 and 892 cm -1 in the 
spectrum of DMTP are not present in the spectra of the metal DMTP complexes and 
2, 6-dimethyl-4-methylmercaptopyrylium chloride. These comparisons are convincing 
evidence for a metal to sulphur bond in the metal DMTP complexes. 

In nitrobenzene all the complexes are essentially non-electrolytes as judged by the 
small a values listed in Table 1. Thus the chlorides are complexed in these compounds. 
The absorption spectrum of the Co(DMP) 2 Cl 2 complex in nitromethane has 
maxima at 660 m/i (e = 490) and 578 m/i (e = 347); the Co(DMTP) 2 C1 2 complex 
has absorption maxima at 675 m/i (e = 545) and at 635 m/t (e == 755). Since all 
tetrahedral Co(II) complexes thus far examined spectroscopically have an absorption 
band in the 600-800 m/i region with anein the 400-1600 range«> theDMPandDMTP 
complexes of Co(II) are probably pseudo-tetrahedral. 

* Taken from Reference (2). 

t This is the spectrum of Pt (DMTP)jCl 2 . The other DMTP metal complexes have 
identical infra-red spectra. 

< “' 0Tr0N > D. M. L. Qoodoame and M. Goodoamb, J. Amor. Chan. Sec, 83.4690 

(1961); also references cited therein. 
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' t 1 _ _ 

Hie DMP end DMTP complexes of Fe(H) exhibit strong charge transfer bands 
in the visible and near ultra-violet regions. The absorption maximum for a solution of 
Fe(DMP) 2 CU.H 2 O in nitromethane is located at 375 mn(e — 3100); the maxima for 
Fe^DMlPfeCfe are at 375 tan ( e — 5500) and 515 tap (e = 2300). There appear to be 
no weak bands (inner d-d transitions) in the visible region for either complex. Thus 
these complexes are spectrally similar to the known tetrahedral FeClJ - ^) and it is 
reasonable to suggest that Fe(DMP) 2 Cl 2 and Fe(DMTP) 2 Cl 2 are pseudo-tetrahedral 
in nitromethane solution. 

The Pt(DMTP) 2 Cl 2 and Pd(DMTP) 2 G 2 complexes are non-electrolytes in 
nitrobenzene, and presumably have square planar structures. Aside from this and 
the above observations, at present nothing further can be said with any degree of 
certainty about the structures of the DMP and DMTP complexes. 


(J) N. S. Gill, S. Chem. Soc. 3512 (1961). 
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the stability of some metal complexes 

INCORPORATING OXYGEN OR SULPHUR AS 

DONOR ATOMS /■ 1 , 

K. Suzuki and K. Yamasaki 

Chemical Institute, Faculty of Science, Nagoya University, Nagoya, Japan 

(Received 24 August 1961; in revised form IS October 1961) 

Abstract—The stability constants of some bivalent metal complexes were determined which 
contained ligands incorporating oxygen or sulphur as donor atoms. The strength of the 
metal-sulphur bond was compared with that of the metal-oxygen bond. The five »■ 
here were classified into two groups 

(1) larger affinity towards O than S: Zn, Cd, Pb 

(2) larger affinity towards S than O: Cu, Ni. 

The relative strength of the metal-sulphur bond seems to decrease in the following order: 

Cu > Ni > Pb, Cd > Zn. 

One of the important problems in co-ordination chemistry may be the strength of 
metal-donor bonds. Many authors contributed to this problem from the various 
points of view. In 1958, Ahrland et a/.«> classified various acceptors and rfigenssfd 
the relative affinity of donor atoms. According to them, there are two types of 
acceptors: 

(a) those which form the most stable complexes with the first elements of e ach 
group in the periodic table, i.e. N, O and F 

(b) those which form the most stable complexes with the second or subsequent 
elements of each group in the periodic table. 

Most metals belong to the class (a) and the relative bond strength of their 
complexes is what would be expected if the complex formation is essentially electro¬ 
static. On the other hand, the strongest acceptors belonging to the class (b) are the 
elements which form the stable olefine complexes, viz. Cu(l), Rh(I), Pd(II), Ag(I), 
Pt(II) and Hg(II) (2 > and it is pointed out that the class (b) character of a metal appears 
to depend on the availability of electrons from the lower d-orbitals of the metal ion 
to form a dative n-bonding.< 3 > In addition to these two classes, there are borderline 
elements which can show both characters. Since their character depends on the donor 
groups, it may be interesting to study the stability of the complexes of bor derline 
elements and infer the factors which influence the strength of metal-donor bonds. 

(1> S. Ahrland, J. Chatt and N. R. Davies, Quart. Rev. 12,265 (1958); See also HL M. N. H. 
Irving, International Conference on Co-ordination Chemistry, Chem. Soc. Spec. PubL 
No. 13, p. 13 (1959). 

(2) I. Leden and J. Chatt, J . Chem. Soc. 2936 (1955). 

(3) 1. Chatt, Nature, Load. 16S, 637 (1950); D. P. Craig, A. Maccoll, R. S. Ntoolm, 
L. E. Oroel and L. E. Sutton, /. Chem. Soc. 332 (1954); H. H. Jaff£, J . Phys. Chem. 
58,185 (1954). 
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Prom this point of view, we intended to determine the stability constants of some 
inetal complexes formed with ligands containing oxygen or sulphur as a donor and to 
compare their affinity towards bivalent metals. As metals copper, nickel, zinc, 
cadmium and lead were chosen, since the different affinity of sulphur and oxygen 
to these metals which are classified into separate groups are expected. As the ligands 
the following compounds were used. 


Structure 

1. ^~^-o-ch 2 cooh 

2. <^yS-CH 2 COOH 

COOH 

3. ^ ^-0-CH 2 C0QH 

COOH 

4. ^~^>-S-CH 2 C00H 

/S-CH 2 COOH 

,ch 2 

5. CH 2 

\s-ch 2 cooh 


Name 

Phenoxyacetic add 
Phenylthioacetic add 

a-Carboxy-o-anisic add 

o-(Carboxymethylthio)benzoic acid 

(Ethylenedithio)diacetic acid 


These pairs of compounds have analogous structures with oxygen and sulphur 
as donor atoms. Unfortunately ethylenediglycolic acid which is a partner to 
(ethylenedithio)diacetic add was not obtained in a pure state and the stability constants 
of its complexes could not be determined. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials. Phenoxyacetic add commercially obtained was recrystallized twice from 
water. Phenylthioacetic add was prepared from thiphenol and monochloroacetic acid.«> 
a-Carboxy-o-anisic add was made by the method of Meyer and Duczmal.<*> o-(Carboxy- 
methylthio)benzoic add was made by the method of F)uedlander.«> (Ethylenedithio)diacetic 
add was specially prepared by the Katayama Chemical Co. Osaka. The melting points of 
all these substances were in good agreement with those reported in the literature. Metal 
perchlorate solutions were prepared from respective metal salt or oxide and perchloric acid 
and the concentrations were determined by chelatometric titration. 

Procedure. The solutions containing metal perchlorate and ligand were prepared, the 
volume being SO ml in all cases, and they were titrated with standard NaOH or HCIO4 
at 25° C. The ionic strength of the solution was kept at OT by adding NaG04. The volume 
change accompanying with titration was neglected since added volume of NaOH or HCIO4 

L. Vanino, Handbuch der praparativen Chemie, Band II, p. 616. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
Stuttgart (1937). 

«> R. Meyer and C. Duczmal, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Get. 46, 3366 (1913). 

<*> P. Friedlander, Liebigs Ann. 351,4MK1907). 
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was 015 Ml or less. The pH of the solution was measured by using a Horiba Model P pH 
meter which was standardized against the standard buffer. The hydrogen ion concentration 
was cal cu late d from pH values by assuming 0-83 for the activity coefficient of hydrogen km 
according to Kiblland.< 7 > The concentrations of ligand and metal nohit i on s u sed were 
shown in Table 1 in mole/L The pH range measured is 2-S-4-5. 


Table 1. 



Ligand 

Cu 

Ni 

Zn' 

Cd 

_**- 

Pb 

1 

0-01198-001498 

0 00829 

001520 

000910 

001036 

0*00656 

2 

001198 

0 00829 

001147 

000911 

001036 

000171 

3 

000100-000199 

000165 

000304 

000182 

000207 

000341 

4 

000100-0 00396 

000165 

000304 

000364 

000412 

000171 

5 

000165-000199 

000165 

0 00154 

000182 

000206 

000171 


1: Phenoxyacetic add 4: o-(Carboxymcthylthio)bcnzoic add 

2: Phony lthioacetic add 5: (Ethylenedithio)diacetic add 

3: a-Carboxy-o-aniaic acid 


RESULTS 


Since phenoxyacetic and phenylthioacetic acids are monobasic adds, th#4 r 
dissociation constants were calculated by the algebraic method. For other three 
dibasic acids the difference of the first and second add dissociation constants, Ky and 
K 2 , was too small to allow the separate calculation of them. Therefore, the following 
equation* 8 ) (1) was used and K 2 values were determined graphically, 




(1-«h)[H] 

[ah][h] 


1 1 
k 2 + k 1 k 2 


Ki 


[AH 2 ] 


and K 2 


(2- n H )[H] 
1- h H 

. [A][H] 
[AH] 


( 1 ) 


where n H denotes the average number of hydrogen ion bound to a ligand anion and 
it corresponds to the BjerrumV 9 * formation function in complex formation. 
[AHJ represents concentration of a dibasic acid in mole per litre, A being the ligand 
anion. The charge of each spedes is omitted in formulae for the sake of simplidty. 
These data are shown in Tables 2 and 3 and Fig. 1. 


Table 2.— pK of o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic acid 


WH 

(2-«hXH) 



(2-/m)tH] 

1 

Ki 


1-WH 


0-WhXH] 

1-hh 

KiK 2 

(x 10 4 ) 
1-67 

1*54 

1-39 

1*31 

1-21 

1-20 

( x 10 -4 ) 
9-32 

6-80 

5-23 

404 

3-22 

2-43 

=103x10* 

JTz=9-72xl0 -5 

( x 10 3 ) 
-406 
-3-41 
-2-96 
-2-52 
-2-19 
-1-92 

(xl0-J) (xl0«) (xlO-J) 

—1*36 9*21 M2 

—1*54 8-90 1 16 

-1*45 9 13 M3 

-1*48 8-70 1-18 

-1-48 8-44 1-22 

-1*44 8-50 1-21 

JTi=M8xl0-J 


(7> J. Kielland, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 99, 1675 (1937). 

1,1 H. Irving and H. S. Rossom, J. Chem. Soc. 3397 (1953); F. J. C. Rossom and H S 
Rossotti, Acta Chem. Scand. 9, 1166 (1955). 

191J - Bjerrum, Metal Ammine Formation in Aqueous Solution. P. Haase, Qi p.nii.jf (1941). 
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Table 3.—p* of (bthylenbdithio)diacstic acid 


% 

<2-*hXH] 


#Ih 

(2-«hXH] 

1 


w 

1-flH 


(1-ahXH] 

1-WH 

*1*2 


(xm 

2-46 

1-88 

1*60 

1-48 

1-43 

( x 10-*) 
8-80 

5-04 

3-16 

1-96 

1-18 

4-=l-25xl(K 

A2 

Jfc =8-00x10-5 

(Xl03) 

-3-03 

-3-74 

-4-78 

-6-33 

-8-78 

-13-15 

(Xl0“«) (xlO’) (xl0~«) 

-8-42 1-84 6-79 

-9-68 1-67 7-49 

-9-87 1-75 7-14 

-10-54 1-79 6-98 

-11-66 1-83 6-83 

—13-75 1-87 6-68 

Kt =6-99x10-* 



Fio. 1.—pJC of (ethylenedithio)diacetic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic acids 
1: (ethylenedithio)diacetic acid 
2: o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic acid. 


The formation curves are shown in Fig. 2. Except those complexes shown in 
Fig. 2, that is, the copper complexes of o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic and 
a-carboxy-o-anisic acids and all complexes formed with (ethylenedithio)diacetic add, 
ii values which arc sufficient enough to draw the formation curves were not available 
due to the low stability of complexes. For most of the complexes except the 
(ethylenedithio)diacetate complex of copper, the ratio of added ligand to the metal 
ion was kept at 0-3-1 -3 and the stability constants were calculated algebraically 
using ft values less than 0-5. For phenylthioacetic and phenoxyacetic adds a rather 
high ratio of ligand to metal was used, but /? values obtained for these ligand-metal 
systems were below 0-2 owing to their |ow stability. Under these conditions it may 





be reasonable to assume that the predominant species is the 1:1 complex and ho 1:2 
species is formed. Therefore the following equations for calculating stability constants 
were used, 


C H = [H]+[AH]-f [OH]* (2) 

C A = [MA]+[A]+[AH]+[AH2]t , 11 , (3) 

C M - [M]+[MA] (4) 

where C H , C A and C M represent total ionizable hydrogen ion, total ligand and total 
metal ion concentrations respectively. [M] and [MA] stand for concentrations of 
free metal ion and the 1:1 complex. The copper complex formed with 



Fto. 2.—Formation curves 

Curves (1) ~ (S): (ethylenedithio)diacetic acid complexes. 

(1): Cu, (2): Ni, (3): Pb, (4): Cd, (5): Zn 

Curve (6), the copper complex of a-carboxy-o-anisic acid 

Curve (7), the copper complex of o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic acid. 


(ethylenedithio)diacetic acid is very stable and shows the n value of 0-84 at pH as 
low as 2*5. As clearly shown in the formation curve, however, only the formation 
of the 1:1 complex is expected under the conditions studied here. Therefore, its 
stability constant was calculated using the same equations (2), (3) and (4). 

As the examples of the titration data, those of the copper-o-(carboxymethylthio)- 
benzoic acid and the nickel-(ethylenedithio)diacetic acid systems are given in Tables 
4 and 5. 

The sta bility and the acid dissociation constants obtained are summarized in 
Table 6. 

* The concentration of OH is negligible in the pH range 2*5-4-5. 

t For monobasic acids AH 2 is omitted. 
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Table 4.—Titration data of the oop»k-<Kcakboxy)i(eihylibio)hnz(»c aod 

SYSTEM 


pH 

Co, 

C A 

Cb. 

HI 

pA 

logit 

3*66 

0-0016S 

0-00396 

0-00318 

0-44 

3-11 

3-02 

3-72 

*» 

tt 

0-00295 

0-47 

3-08 

3-02 

3-78 

It 

II 

0-00272 

0-50 

3-03 

3-03 

3*85 

It 

•t 

0-00250 

0-52 

2-99 

3-02 

3-92 

II 

If 

0-00227 

0-54 

2-94 

3-01 

3-99 

If 

tt 

0-00205 

0-57 

2-90 

3-03 

3-69 

it 

0-00198 

0-00159 

0-28 

3-43 

3-01 

3-80 

II 

It 

0-00136 

0-30 

3-35 

2-98 

3-92 

it 

• > 

0-00114 

0-34 

3-27 

2-97 

4-OS 

tt 

• t 

0-00091 

0-37 

3-20 

2-97 

4-23 

it 

It 

0-00068 

0-39 

3-12 

2-94 


Tab lb 5.— Titration data of the nickel^ethylenedithkOdiacetic aod system 


pH 

Qsa 


Ch 

n 

PA 

log A: 

2-85 

0-00154 

0*00199 

0-00399 

0-41 

4-74 

4-58 

2-90 

tt 

ii 

0-00376 

0-42 

4-66 

4-53 

2-94 

It 

it 

0-00354 

0-44 

mssm 

4-49 

2-98 

l» 

ii 

0-00331 

0-46 

4*53 

4-45 

3-03 

li 

t* 

0-00309 

0-48 

4-48 

4-45 

3-07 

It 

ii 

0-00286 

0-52 

4-42 

4-45 

312 

l> 

ii 

0-00263 

0-55 

4*37 

4-45 


Table 6. 


Ligand* 

P K 



log Act 




P*i 

pKz 

Cu 

Ni 

Zn 

Cd 

Pb 

i 

2*93 


1-3 

~0-3 

~ 0-5 

1-0 

1*4 

2 

3-37 


1-5 

~0-7 

~ 0-8 

1-2 

.1*8 

3 

2-51 

4-36 

3-1 

2-0 

2-6s 

2-0 

- 2*6t 

4 

2-93 

4-01 

3-0 

1-9 

1-8 

2-0 

~ 2*5t 

5 

3-16 

4-10 

6-0 

4-5 

2-7 

2-8 

3*8 


* 1: Phenoxyacetic add 
2: Phenylthioacetic add 
3: a-Carboxy-o-anisic add 
4: ©-(Carboxymethylthio)benzoic add 
5: (Ethylenedithio)diacetic add 

t The stability constant of the.l :1 complex is defined as follows: 

k IMA] 

[MIA] 

t Leas accurate owing to precipitation^ 
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For thooopper complexes of a-carboxy-o-anistc amic^c&rboxymethylthio)benzak: 
acids 9bA «fl the complexes formed with (ethylenedithio)diacetic add, the stability 
constants were also obtained from the formation curve (d = 1/2), and these values 
were in good agreement with those given in Table 6. 


DISCUSSION 

i 

1. Acid dissociation constants 


Phenylthioacetic and phenoxyacetic adds have only ionizable hydrogen atoms 
in the — CH 2 COOH groups and by comparing pK values of these two adds with 
those of oc-carboxy-o-anisic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic adds, it can be readily 
understood that die latter two adds dissodate in die following way: 


o 


COOH 

/ 


-A-CH 2 COOH 


V / 


COOH 

a-ch 2 coo-+h+ 




COOH 

/ 

a-ch 2 coo- 


/ 


coo- 

)-A-CH 2 COO-+H + 



\f 


where A represents either oxygen or sulphur. 


2. Stability constants 

a. Phenoxyacetic and phenylthioacetic acids 

The stability of metal complexes formed with ligands, phenoxyacetic and phenyl¬ 
thioacetic adds, decrease in the following order: 

Pb > Cu > Cd > Zn > Ni. 

This order is the same as shown by the carboxylic adds which form seven-membered 
or larger chdate rings. < 10 > If phenoxyacetic and phenylthioacetic adds act as bidentate 
ligands, that is, O or S partidpates in co-ordination, the formed complexes have five 
membered chelate rings and thus a different stability order from that mentioned 
above is expected. Therefore, sulphur and oxygen of these two ligands are perhaps 
not involved in co-ordination and these ligands are acting as the monodentate.* 

For all the metals studied here the stability is larger for complexes of phenylthio¬ 
acetic add than for those of phenoxyacetic acid, but it may not be possible to attribute 
this order directly to the different affinity of O and S towards metals since these two 
ligands have different p K values which affect considerably the stability of the complex 
formed. <ii* t» 

* The copper complexes of phenylthioacetic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic adds 
are green, while complexes of other ligands are due. The spectrophotometric study of 
these complexes and the relationship between colour and structure of complexes will be 
published elsewhere. « 

(10> M. Yasuda, K. Yamasaki and H. Ohtaki, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 33,1067 (1960). 

<u> M. Yasuda, K. Suzuki and K. Yamasaki, J. Phys. Chem. 61,229 (1957). 

<12) H. Irvinq and H. Rossom, Acta Chem. Scand. 10,72 (1936). 
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K a-Cdrboxy-o-akisic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic acids 

1 l These two adds have similar add dissodation constants, but the stability order 
for Zn complexes is: 

a-carboxy-o-anisic add > o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic add 
This order is in agreement with the classification' 1 ) of Ahrland et al. that zinc shows 
a larger affinity to oxygen than to sulphur. Usually the oxygen atom in ether bonding 
has a very weak co-ordinating power. If, however, the oxygen of ether-bonding is a 
part of the ligand which has other stronger co-ordinating groups, its co-ordinating 
power will be enhanced.' 13 ) Therefore, in the Zn complex it will be possible that 
a-carboxy-o-anisic add acts as a tridentate ligand with one oxygen atom and two 
carboxylic groups in co-ordination and the stability difference may indicate that the 
affinity of oxygen to zinc is larger than that of sulphur. 

For other metals, the stability constants of complexes formed with a-carboxy- 
o-anisic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic adds are nearly the same. This result is 
different from the complexes of diglycolic and thiodiglycolic adds ,' 10 * 141 for which 
a rather large difference exists in the stability. 


Table 7. 


ijgand 

pK\+pKj 

Cu 

Ni 

Zn 

Cd 

Pb 

a-Carboxy-o-anisic acid 

6-87 

3*1 

2*0 

2 * 6 j 

20 

~ 2*6 

0 -(Carboxymethylthio)- 
benzoic add 

6-94 

3-0 

1*9 

1*8 

2-0 

~ 2-5 

Diglycolic add< 10> 

6-69 

3-9 

2*6 

3-6 

3-3 

4-4 

Thiodiglycolic add' 10 * 

7-28 

4-3 

4*0 

2-9 

2-6 

3-6 


For all metals studied the stability constants of the complexes formed with 
a-carboxy-o-anisic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic adds are small compared with 
those of diglycolic and thiodiglycolic acid complexes. There may be two factors 
responsible for these results. The first one is that a-carboxy-o-anisic and 
o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic add complexes have one five and one six numbered 
rings, when O or S atom co-ordinates to metal, while diglycolic and thiodiglycolic 
add complexes have two five numbered chelate rings. The second one is the 
structural restriction that benzene ring makes a part of the chelate ring. Probably 
both factors may affect the stability in addition to the fact that thiodiglycolic add has 
a little larger p K value than other three acids. 

c. ( Ethylenedithio)diacetic acid 

As ethylenediglycolic acid which is the partner to (ethylenedithio)diacetic add 
containing oxygen instead of sulphur, was not obtained in a pure state and the 
stability of its complexes could not be determined, the stability of the complexes was 
compared with those of diglycolic and thiodiglycolic add complexes. If it is assumed 
that the bonds between carboxylate and metal ions have nearly equal strength in 
these complexes, the comparison of the stability will give some information about 
the relative affinity of Sulphur and oxygen to the same metal, although the p K value 
of diglycolic add is a little smaller than those of other two ligands. 

<U> O. Schwajlzenbach, Angew. Cheat . 70,451 (1958). 

<“) It. M. Tkhane and W. E. Bbnneit, J. Aqgr. Chem. Soc. 79,1293 (1957). 
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As is dear from Table 8, the metals studied are divided into three groups by th® 
values of their stability constants. 

Table 8. 


Ligand 

piSTi +pKz 

Cu 

Ni 

Zn 

Cd 

Pb 

(Ethylenedithio)diflcetic 

add 

7*26 

6-0 

4*5 ' 

2*7 

2-8 

3*8 

Diglycolic add 

6*69 

3*9 

2*6 

3*6 

3-3 

4*4 

Thiodiglycolic add 

7*28 

4*3 

4*0 

2*9 

2*6 

3*6 


(0 Copper and nickel. Of the three ligands, diglycolic, thiodiglycolic and 
(ethylenedithio)diacetic acids, these two metals form the most stable complexes with 
the last one. As reported previously 12 ’ the stability decreases with the increased 
size of chelate ring. If sulphur atom does not co-ordinate to the metal, the chelate 
ring formed is a twelve membered ring and the stability will be reduced greatly. The 
copper complex is stabilized by 1 *7 in log k unit than the complex of thiodiglycolic 
acid. Therefore this large stability may indicate the quadridentate character of this 
li gan d with two sulphur atoms in co-ordination. The formation curve of this complex 
(Fig. 2) shows that n values have a nearly constant value of one over a considerably 
wide pA range. This fact also supports the quadridentate nature of the complex. 
In 1959 Saini and Ostacoli< 1s) reported the values of acid dissociation of this ligand 
and stability of the copper complex to be p K\ — 3'14, p Ki — 4*18 and log k =* 6*2 
at 20°C and the ionic strength of 0*1 and they confirmed by the spectrophotometric- 
titration that this ligand formed only the 1:1 complex with copper. Their results are 
in good agreement with our data. 

In the nickel complexes of (ethylenedithio)diacetic and thiodiglycolic adds, the 
difference of their stability constants is 0-5 and smaller than that for copper complexes. 
This may indicate that the affinity of sulphur to nickel is smaller than that to copper. 

The stability constants of copper and nickel complexes formed with thiodiglycolic 
and (ethylenedithio)diacetic acids are larger than those of diglycolic add complexes 
of the respective metals. This fact may suggest thatCu-S and Ni-S bonds are stronger 
than Cu-O and Ni-O bonds. McIntyre et a/.< 16 > and Lotz et a/.< 17 > studied the 
stability of copper complexes formed with various diamines containing sulphur or 
oxygen and reported that the Cu-S bond strength was about 2 kcal/mole, while 
oxygen did not form the bond of measurable strength with copper. Recently Sandell <18> 
reported the stability constants of copper complexes of ethoxyacetic and (ethylthio)- 
acetic acids. His results also showed that the Cu-S bond is stronger than the Cu-O 
bond. These results agree with ours. 

(ii) Cadmium and lead. The (ethylenedithio)diacetate complexes of cadmium and 
lead are slightly more stable than the thiodiglycolate complexes of the respective 
metals (only 0*2 in log k), but less stable than the diglycolate complexes. These results 

(13) G. Saini and G. Ostacoli, International Conference on Co-ordination Chemistry, p. 142. 

Ghent. Soc. Spec. Publ. No. 13 (1959). > 

(16> G. H. McIntyre, Jr., B. P. Block and W. C. Fernelius, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,529 
(1959). 

(17> J. R. Lotz, B. P. Block and W. C. Fbrneuus, /. Phys. Chem. 63,541 (1959). 

1181 A. Sandbll, Acta Chem. Scand. 15,190 (1961). 
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may indicate that die M-O bond is stronger than die M-S bond in these two metals. 
SiitceAg(I) forms a stronger bond with sulphur than oxygen and Cd(II) is isodectrdnic 
with Ag(I), it is expected that Cd(II) forms a stronger bond with sulphur than oxygen. 
The stability constants of Cd(II) complexes, however, appear to indicate the opposite 
tendency as shown above. Schwakzbnbach et al.(W studied the Cd(II) complexes 
formed with the following ligands; 

/CH 2 CH 2 N(CH 2 COOH) 2 /XCH 2 CH2N(CH 2 COOH)2 

X (CHa)2 

\CH 2 CH 2 N(CH2COOH) 2 \XCH 2 CH 2 N(CH 2 COOH) 2 

where X is O or S. Their data also showed that Cd(II) had a larger affinity to oxygen 
than to sulphur. This may be due to the higher charge of Cd(II) compared with 
Ag(I) as already pointed out by Ahrland et al.oo) 

In the complexes of diglycolic and thiodiglycolic adds, lead forms a more stable 
complex with the former than the latter. The same tendency has been reported for the 
lead complexes of H 3 COCH 2 CH 2 N(CH 2 COOH )2 and HjCSCI^CI^NfCI^COOHk 
by Schwarzenbach et 

(iii) Zinc. Among the (ethylenedithio)diacetate complexes of five metals studied, 
the stability of zinc complex is the smallest. Its stability constant is also smaller than 
those of thiodiglycolic and diglycolic add complexes of the same metal (Table 8). 
This result is the same as that of a-carboxy-o-anisic and o-(carboxymethylthio)benzoic 
add complexes and shows also that the affinity of sulphur to zinc may be smaller 
than that of oxygen. 

From all the results obtained above, the five metals studied are divided into two 
classes. 

(1) Larger affinity towards O than S: Zn, Cd, Pb 

(2) larger affinity towards S than O; Cu, Ni. 

The relative affinity of sulphur to metal seems to be: 

Cu > Ni > Pb, Cd > Zn 

for the ligands containing neutral sulphur. This order is of course different from that 
for charged sulphur. For the latter, Leussing^ and Fernando et <tf.G3> reported 
the following orders: 

Zn > Ni > Co > Fe > Mn 

for HSCH 2 COOH and: 

Zn> Ni 

for HSCH 2 CH 2 COOH respectively. Schwarzenbach et al.w obtained the following 
order: 

Pb > Cd > Zn > Ni > Fe > Mn 

for HSCH 2 CH 2 N(CH 2 COOH) 2 . Further, Cheny etal.®*) reported the following order: 

Pb > Zn > Co > Ni 
for the complexes of 6-mercaptopurine. 

(1#) G. Schwarzenbach, H. Senn and G. Andereoo, Helv. Chim. Acta 40,1886 (1957). 
<»> S. Ahrland, J. Chatt, N. R. Davies and A. A. Williams, /. Chem. Soc. 1403 (1958). 
<2i> G. Schwarzenbach, G. Andereoo, W. Schneider and H. Setts, Helv. Chim. Acta 38, 
1147(1955). 

<*» D. L. Leubsjno, 3. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4180 (1958). 

<”> Q. Fernando and H. Preiser, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4928 (1958). 

(20 q, e. Cheny, H. Freber and Q. Fernando, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,2611 (1959). 
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One of the interesting points in these results is the order of nickel and zinc. For 
charged sulphur zinc appears to have a larger affinity than nickel, while the order is 
reversed for neutral sulphur. As pointed out by Williams, ^ these two orders— 
Mi > Zn for neutral sulphur and Zn > Ni for charged sulphur—seems to be general, 
at least, in the 1:1 complexes formed with the ligand which contains neutral or 
charged sulphur. According to Leussing <26 > the Ni-S bond appears to be predominantly 
sigma in the nickel complex formed with HSCH 2 CH(SH)CH 2 OH. Therefore, if' the 
affinit y of sulphur or oxygen to a metal depends on the formation of a dative 
7 t-bonding, (1> the reversal of the stability order of zinc and nickel may suggest a 
different kind of bonding between the metal and neutral sulphur, although nothing 
definite is known yet. 

(25) R. J. P. Williams, Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry 56, 87 (1959). 

( 26 ) D. L. Leussino, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81,4208 (1959). 
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TETRAHYDROFURAN COMPLEXES OF TRANSITION 
METAL CHLORIDES 

R. J. Kern ' 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri < 

(Received 14 February 1962; In revised form 16 March 1962) 

Abstract—Tetrahydrofuran complexes of TiCH, VClj, VOO 2 , CrClj, 002, MnQ 2 , FeCl 2 , 
C 0 CI 2 , NiCh, CUCI 2 and ZnCh were isolated and their compositions determined. In 
general the anhydrous metal chlorides complexed easily. Ferric chloride cleaved the ring 
predominantly and CrClj required a zinc catalyst to react. Nickelous chloride would not 
react directly at all but a tetrahydrofuranate was prepared via a ligand exchange reaction. 
Titanium tris-tetrahydrofuran trichloride disproportionates readily several hundred degrees 
lower than TiClj by itself. 

Recent advances in polymerization catalysis have employed transition metal com¬ 
plexes to obtain a truly remarkable array of new polymers. The combinations of 
monomers which may be copolymerized, their distribution in the polymeric chain 
and polymer stereospecificity are among the properties strongly influenced by the 
exact nature of these co-ordination catalysts. One not engaged in polymerization 
chemistry can hardly appreciate the number of property-determining structural 
variables in macro-molecules which are affected by the catalyst. Evidence, much of 
it unpublished, accumulates that the control over structural variables exerted by a 
co-ordination catalyst is related to a delicate balance between transition metal, 
vinyl group and complexing group. 

Complexes of transition metals with a wide variety of ketones, esters, amines, 
sulphoxides and the like have been described.* 1 . 2 > Quite naturally the more polar 
organic ligands have been studied in most detail since they form more stable complexes. 
However, in the design of polymerization catalysts weaker complexing agents are 
also of interest. For this reason complexes of ethers, a less polar type of ligand, were 
examined. This communication describes the isolation and composition of tetra¬ 
hydrofuran complexes along with some of their properties. 

Preparation 

Tetrahydrofuranates of metal chlorides appreciably soluble in hot tetrahydrofuran 
(TiCLj.O) VCl 3 ,w ZnCl 2 ) were prepared simply by dissolving the metal halide and 
allowing crystallization to occur. 

Many metal chlorides were only sparingly soluble in tetrahydrofuran (TiClj, (5) 
CrCl 2 , FeCl 2 , CoCl 2 and CuCl 2 ). Their complexes were concentrated by extraction 

(l> J . C . Bailar, Chemistry of Co-ordination Compounds. Reinhold, New York (1956). 
i2] F. Feigl, Chemistry of Specific, Selective and Sensitive Reactions. Academic Press, New 
York (1949). 

<5> P. Hamilton, R. McBeth, W. Bbkebrbdb and H. Sbler, J. Amer. Chem . Stic. 15,2881 
(1953). 

E. Kurras, Naturewissenshqften, 46,171 (1959). 

G. Pregaglia, O. Mazzanti and D. Morero, Ann. chim. (Rome), 49,1784 (1959). 
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in a Soxhlet apparatus. CrCl 3 is completely insoluble in tetrahydrofuran. As found 
by Her wig and Zdbs^ we confirmed that in the presence of zinc it readily forms 
a soluble tetrahydrofuranate. 

Nickel chloride did not react with pure tetrahydrofuran either in the presence or 
absence of zinc. A NiClr-tetrahydrofuran complex, NiCl 2 .2THF may be prepared, 
however, by displacement of nitrile from a nickel chloride-acetonitrile complex. The 
latter may be prepared directly from NiCl** 7 * 

Manganous chloride is unique among the chlorides in this series. Neither it nor 
its complex is soluble in tetrahydrofuran. The cyclic ether appears to react directly 
with solid MnCl 2 without an intermediate dissolution-crystallization process. 

Ring-opening of tetrahydrofuran by FeClj was extensive. This reaction could 
not be inhibited and no tetrahydrofuranate could be isolated. No reaction between 
VC1 2 and tetrahydrofuran could be induced. The complex VOCl 2 *2THF was prepared 
by the air oxidation of VC1 3 -3THF in the presence of moisture (equation 1). 

4VCl 3 -3THF+0 2 -)-2H 2 0 -* 4V0C1 2 -2THF+4HC1+4THF (1) 

Compositions of all tetrahydrofuranates prepared are presented in Table 1. 

Properties 

The only practical solvent for tetrahydrofuranates is tetrahydrofuran itself. 
When dissolved in other solvents, the solvent molecules exchange for tetrahydrofuran 
in the co-ordination sphere. Thus, these tetrahydrofuranates may not be recrystallized 
from alcohols, ketones, esters and the like. Because of their pronounced tendency 
to hydrate the tetrahydrofuranates must be prepared and stored out of contact with 
the atmosphere. The tetrahydrofuranates are insoluble in aromatic and aliphatic 
hydrocarbons except that the zinc chloride derivative is somewhat soluble in benzene. 

Weight losses at temperatures up to 250° were determined for the tetrahydro¬ 
furanates of TiQ 3 , VC1 3 , CrCl 3 , and ZnCl 2 . Stability (resistance toward losing the 
first two organic ligands) decreases in the order Cr 3+ , V 3+ , Ti 3+ , Zn 2+ . Over the 
range 75-150°, the tetrahydrofuranates of Ti 3+ , V 3+ , and Cr 3+ lose two organic 
groups recoverable as pure tetrahydrofuran. In the range 150-250°C the third 
organic group is lost. Four additional minor unidentified components were observed 
via gas chromatography in volatiles condensed over this 150-250°C range. 

Disproportionation of TiCl 3 *3THF proceeds markedly after two groups are lost. 
Bright-yellow TiCl4*2THF sublimes from the 

25-100°C 150-200°C 

TiCl 3 -3THF-► TiCljTHF-- TKV2THF+TiCl 2 

pyrolysis tube above 150°. It is noteworthy thatcomplexed TiCl 3 disproportionates 
at an appreciable rate several hundred degrees lower than does uncomplexed TiCI 3 . <8 ’ 
Analyses showed the non-volatile solids remaining from these pyrolyses to be the 
original metal chloride in each instance except with the TiCl 3 complex. 

The 909 and 1069 cm -1 bonds in tetrahydrofuran, presumably associated with 
the C-O-C group,< 9 > shift to lower frequencies in the complexes (see Table 2). This 
is evidence that co-ordination occurs through the oxygen atom. 

«> W?Wwio and H. Zeds, S. Org. Chent. 23,1404 (1958). 

(7 > R. J. Kern, J. Jnorg. Nucl. Chent. In press. 

<*> G. B. Skinner and R. A. Ruehrwbin, J. Phys. Chem. 99,113 (1955). 

L. J. Bellamy, The Infrarted Spectra of Complex Molecules (hid Ed.), p. 119. J- Wiley. 

New York (1958). — 
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Fig. 1 shows that the shift per unit positive oxidation state of the metal goes 
through a minimum at MnG 2 . 



Fig. 1.—Frequency shift of 909 cm -1 bond in THF complexes (per unit 
positive oxidation state of metal atom). 

Tabu 2.—Frequency shifts in the complexes of tetrahydrofuran 

Negative frequency shift (cm -1 ) 


THF complex of 

909 cm” 1 band 

1069 cm -1 band 

THF 

0 

0 

TiCb 

66 

60 

VGj 

57 

64 

VOCl 2 

45 

51 

CrGj 

54 

57 

MnCh 

28 

33 

FeCh 

33 

45 

CoCh 

38 

40 

NiCl 2 

42 

42 

CuCl 2 

25 

25 

ZnCl 2 

42 

30 


General 

Operations were carried out under dry nitrogen. This was done either in a dry 
box or in glass apparatus connected to a nitrogen manifold under a head of about 
10 mm Hg pressure above atmospheric. GeaenSy, the anhydrous metal chloride 
was extracted from a baked paper Soxhlet thimble using tetrahydrofuran which 
had been freshly distilled from LiAlH 4 . Dry sand or talc was admixed with the 
powdered metal chlorides to reduce caking difficulties. 

Vli& 2 -tetrahydrofiiranate. Blue crystals of NiC^-acetonitrile complex* 7 ’ (2 g) 
were placed in a dry nitrogen filled 50 ml flask. Tetrahydrofuran (20 ml) was added 
whereupon a yellowish-green solution formed. The solvent was carefully removed 
under mechanical-pump vacuum through a nitrogen manifold. Fresh tetrahydrofuran 
was again added and the process repeated four times. A yellow residue of flakes 
remains which may be crystallized from a small amount of tetrahydrofuran in the 
form of canary-yellow cubes. - 
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If the initial solution of acetonitrile complex in tetrahydrofuran is allowed to 
stand, green crystals of NiQjfTHF) (CH 3 CN) form. 

VOCl 2 ' 2 THF. VClj-3THF crystals (10 g) were dissolved in 200 ml of tetra¬ 
hydrofuran and stirred magnetically in the open-air at room temperature . The initial 
red solution soon turned green, then blue with noticeable evolution of HC3 fumes. 
Volume was reduced to 100 ml by evaporation, 100 ml hexane added and theisolution 
filtered. On standing green crystals of the compound VOG 2 * 2 THF separated. 
These crystals dissolve instantly in water forming a clear sky-blue solution typical 
of vanadyl ion. 


Pyrolysis. Weight losses were gravimetrically determined after IS min exposure 
at 1 mm pressure at 25° intervals. 





COMPLEXES OF OXOVANADIUM (TV)* 


J. Selbin and L. H. Holmes Jr. 

Coates QmaaetX Laboratories, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lo uisiana 

(j Received 1 February 1962; in revised form 12 March 1962) 

Abstract— The preparation and partial characterization of a number of new complexes of 
the oxovanadium(IV) ion are reported. Cationic, neutral and anionic complexes in which 
the vanadium(IV) is either five- or six-co-ordinated are included. Conductivity studies have 
p murallv allowed the assignment of groups to the first co-ordination sphere and the presence 
of the vanadium-oxygen multiple bond in each compound has been established by infra¬ 
red spectra. 

Mononuclear oxycations of the types MO" + and M02 B+ are found mainly 
among the lighter transition elements (in their high oxidation states) of a given 
period, e.g., in Groups IV, V, and VI. They are almost non-existent with the later- 
group metals, although exceptions, such as OsOf + and RuO 2 *, may be noted. The most 
extensively studied and best characterized oxycation is the dioxouranium (VI) or 
uranyl ion, UO| + . ( *.2) 

The next best characterized and most studied oxycation is the oxovanadium (IV) 
or vanadyl ion, V02 + .<3“ 121 

The strongly bound oxygens of such species present additional means for studying 
the complexes of the oxycations beyond those normally available with transition 
metal complexes. Thus, for example, vibrational motions of the “central (polyatomic) 
ion” can be studied as they are perturbed by the additional ligated species. Indeed 
it has been shown* 1 • 13 > that a ligand series strikingly similar to the spectrochemical 
series may be established from the shifts observed in the symmetric and antisymmetric 
vibrations of the O-U-O entity in a series of uranyl complexes. A similar study of vanadyl 

* Based in part upon a thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree at Louisiana State University, 1961. 

S. P. McGlynn, J. K. Smith and W. C. Neely, J . Chem. Phys. 35, 105 (1961), and 
references contained therein. 

(2 > R. L. Belford and G. Belford, J. Phys. Chem. 34,1330 (1961). 

(3 > F. J. C. Rossom and H. S. Rossom, Acta Chem. Scand. 9,1177 (1955). 

<«> M. M. Jones, Z. Naturforsch , 12 b, 595 (1957). 

(s) Q. Trujillo et at., series of papers in Amies real soc. espan. fix, y quim (Madrid), 
1956-1958. 

(6) C. K. Jorgensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11,73 (1957). 

< 7 > C. Furlani, Ricerca Sci. 27,1141 (1957). 

(a> M. B. Palma-Vittorelu, M. U. Palma, D. Palumbo and F. Soarlata, Nuovo cimento 
3,718 (1956). 

1,1 J. Selbin, L. H. Holmes, Jr. and S. P. McGlynn, Chem. and Industry, 746 (1961). 

(I0> C. J. Ballhausbn and H. B. Gray, Inorg. Chem. 1,111 (1962). 

(IU R. D. Feltham. Thesis, University of California, U.S. A.E.C. Report UCRL-3867 (1957). 
(1I) R. P. Dodge, U.S. A.E.C. Report UCRL-8225 (1958). 

(13) B. S hamburger and J. Selbin. Unpublished results. 
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complexes®* ,4 > lias utilized the V-O stretching vibration as the probe to establish 
ceijtain ligand series and has uncovered a very interesting correlation between infra-red 
spectral data and electronic spectral data< 14 >. The oxygen(s) attached to the centra] 
metal produce one (or more) additional electronic (electron transfer) absorption 
bands, which, again, are perturbed to varying degrees by the particular set of ligands. 
Information from this source is more difficult to unravel and interpret, but, in 
principle, it should provide independent data concerning thenatureof the complexes/ 14 ) 

In order to have a wide variety of complexes available for such studies as men¬ 
tioned above, we have prepared and partially characterized a large number of complexes 
of the oxovanadium(IV) cation. These include cationic, neutral and anionic complexes 
in which the vanadium is either five-or six-co-ordinated. Complex types in which 
the vanadium is five-co-ordinated include [VO(AAAA)]*, [VO(ABBA)], [VO(AA) 2 ], 
[VO(AA) (BB)] and [VO(AA)a 2 ]. Complex types in which the vanadium is six- 
coordinated include [VOaj], [VOa 4 b], [VOa 3 b 2 ], [VO(AA)a 3 ] and [VO(AA) 2 a]. 

Conductivity studies of many of these complexes in nitrobenzene generally allowed 
the a ssi gn m ent of groups to the first coordination sphere and the determination 
of a definite coordination number. For example, with VO(AA) 2 X 2 compounds 
(where AA=o-phen or dipy) the formulation as [VO(AA) 2 X]X is found for X=C1 or 
Br, whereas the formulation [VO(AA) 2 ]X 2 holds for X=C 1 C> 4 . If X 2 =S 04 , an 
intermediate conductivity value is observed, indicating, perhaps, ion-pair association 
in this case. The infra-red spectrum of this compound indicates that in the solid 
state the sulphate ion is co-ordinated as a unidentate ligand. Two complexes having 
empirical formulas VO(AA)i. 5 (NCS )2 (where AA=o-phen or dipy) are formulated 
as [VO(AA) 2 NCS] [VO(AA) (NCS) 3 J on the basis of their mode of formation, 
conductivity data and infra-red spectra. 

The assignment of the absorption bands due to the V-O (vanadyl) stretching 
vibration has been made for over fifty complexes, including a few vanadium (V) 
compounds .®* 141 They are found to fall in the range 932-1035 cm -1 . Several ligand 
series may be deduced from these results, and the series have been interpreted in terms 
of ligand a and n bonding / 141 

The persistence of the vanadium-oxygen multiple bond in all of the complexes 
may be considered to be established from the infrared spectra of the compounds. 
Barraclough, et a // 151 have concluded that the presence of a metal-oxygen multiple 
bond can be correlated with a stretching frequency in the range 900-1100cm -1 . 
We have verified this conclusion with a large number of compounds of Mo0 3+ , 
MoOf + and WO^* as well as V0 2+ and UO§ + , although we could find no evidence 
for a Ti0 2+ or a Zr0 2+ mononuclear species in certain so-called titanyl or zircon/1 
compounds. 

The formation of multiple bonds to oxygen by metals in this region of the periodic 
table has been explained theoreticaUyforUO§ +1 ,VO 2+<10 ' 14) and Mo0 3+ andCr0 3+(,6) 
However, qualitatively this situation may be traced to the ability or tendency for 

* Abbreviations used in this paper are: A AAA = symmetrical quadridentate ligand; 
AB => unsymmetrical bidentate ligand; a, b = unidentate ligands, etc.; e-phen = ortho- 
phenanthroline; dipy =- dipyridyl; DMSO = dimethylsulphoxide. 

1141 J. Selbin, S. P. McGlynn and L. H. Holmes. In preparation for publication. 

MS) C. G. Barraclough, J. Lewis and R. S. Nyholm, /. Chem. Soc. 3552 (1959). 

»«) H. B. Gray and C. R. Hare. Inorg. Chem. 1 , 363 (1962). 
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oxygen to detocslize its pit- electrons away from its highly compact valence sheell, focrn* 
iaga^wndsbymeans. Oillbspib* 1 ^ has nccumuhitcdi greatdeal of stereochemical 
evidence to support the hypothe sis that oxygen (and fluorine) will form multiple bonds 
with atoms or groups which can readily accept n-bonding electrons available ra the 
C0 fl ipact 2p ieveh The early transition elements in their high oxidation states, in which 
they achieved 0 ©^ 1 configurations, are apparently good m-electron acceptors. In fact, 
it is well known that the metals at the beginning of th£ transition series form,their 
most stable complexes with oxygen-donor ligands and that their halide complexes 
follow the stability order F>G>Br>I. The formation and great'Stabihty of mult¬ 
iple bonds with oxygen by the metals in this region of the periodic table is thus not 
unexpected. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A. Preparation of Compounds 

The starting vanadium materials included VOSOvSHzO, V 2 O 5 , and VOCh(syrupy), 
all commercial reagent grade products, and V 0 (C 104 ) 2 ‘xH 20 , prepared as described below. 

Vanadyl perchlorate 

Three methods were found to be satisfactory for obtaining pure aqueous solutions of 
this compound. 

(a) VOSO 4 is treated with sodium hydroxide and the precipitated VO(OH )2 is filtered 
and washed until free of sodium sulphate. An excess of alkali should be avoided due to the 
amphoterism exhibited by the VO I+ ion. Ammonia may be used, providing all of the 
ammonia is washed from the precipitated hydroxide. The hydroxide is then dissolved in 
perchloric acid to give a vanadyl perchlorate solution which is stable for many days at 
room temperature or below. Heating causes show oxidation of the vanadyl to V 2 OS by the 
perchlorate. 

(b) Vanadium pentoxide is suspended in perchloric acid and electrolysed at a constant 
potential of 0-55 V (vs. Ag-AgCl electrode). Complete dissolution and reduction is slow; 
the solution is then filtered, yielding a vanadyl perchlorate solution. 

(c) Perchloric acid is added to a solution of VOCI 2 and the resulting solution heated 
on a steam bath to drive off HO. Oxidation of the vanadyl ion by the perchlorate ion can 
be reversed by adding small amounts of ethanol to the solution. Ethanol in acid solution 
will reduce vanadium pentoxide to V0 2+ . A blue solution is finally obtained which gives 
a negative test for chloride ion with silver nitrate. Filtration improves the purity of the 
solution, but this is the least satisfactory of the three methods. 

Solid hydrated vanadyl perchlorate may be obtained as large dear blue crystals by slow 
vacuum evaporation of the above solutions at room temperature. The crystals are extremely 
hygroscopic, making precise analysis difficult. (Found: VO, 18*5; CIO 4 , 27*2. Calc, for 
V 0 (C 10 «) 2 - 5 H 20 : VO, 18-8; CIO 4 , 27-9 and for VOfCK^fe-OHsO: VO, 17-9; CIO 4 ,26-6%). 

Vanadyl chloride and vanadyl bromide 

These compounds are prepared in aqueous solution by heating a mixture of vanadi um 
pentoxide, ethyl alcohol, water and the appropriate acid until all of the vanadium pentoxide 
has reacted. Evaporation yields syrupy liquids and the vanadyl halides contain an indeter¬ 
minate amount of water. Continued heating results in partial hydrolysis. 

Vanadyl fluoride 

(a) An aqueous solution of vanadium pentoxide and HF is electrolysed at constant 
potential and the filtered solution is evaporated to a blue solid: VOF 2 XH 2 O; (b) a solution 
of VOQ 2 is treated with a solution of AgF in HF (prepared from silver oxide and HF) and 
the AgCl removed by filtration. Evaporation of the filtrate yields VOF 2 *xHat>. (Found: 
VO, 401. Calc, for VOF 23 H 2 O: VO, 421, and for V0F 2 4H 2 0: VO, 37*8%). 

(,7) R. J. Omasum, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82,5978 (I960). 
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PefUacyemo-oxovanadate(iy)ion 

(a) Tetraethyiammonium salt. VOSO 45 H 2 O is dissolved in ca. 6 M NaCN; the initial 
precipitate of hydroxide dissolve with stirring. Hie dark green solution is cooled hi ice 
ami filtered. The clear green filtrate is mixed with an aqueous solution of EUNBr and the 
mixture evaporated in an air stream at room temperature. After several hours, green 
crystals separate and they are filtned, washed with alcohol and ether and dried in vacuo. 
Acetone cannot be used as wash solution since it appears to cause decomposition of the 
product. The product is insoluble in organic solvents and dissolves with decomposition in 
water. (Found: VO, 12-25; CN, 22-2. Calc, for [^HshNM^CN),]: VO, 11-41; 
CN.22-2%). 

The analysis for vanadyl was made by precipitating the cyanide with an equivalent 
amount of silver nitrate and titrating the filtrate with permanganate. The high analysis for 
vanadyl may perhaps be explained as due to some soluble Ag(CN)j~ which would be 
oxidized by permanganate. 

(b) Tetramethylammonium salt. VOSO 4 - 5 H 2 O is dissolved in ca. 6M NaCN solution 
and a hot aqueous solution of NfoNI is added. A precipitate forms immediately and after 
cooling in ice, a light green powder is filtered and washed with alcohol and ether and 
vacuum-dried. (Found: VO, 16 80; CN, 32-2. Calc, for [(CHj^NlaT^ChOs]: VO, 16 00; 
CN, 31-25%). 

(c) Cesium salt. To a solution of V 0 S 04 - 5 H 20 dissolved in ca. 6M NaCN is added 
a solution of CsCl. An aqua coloured precipitate forms which is cooled in ice and filtered. 
It is washed with ca. 6M NaCN in order to remove Na2S04 which may be copredpitated. 
The cyanide solution is used for washing because the cyano complexes are unstable in water 
but stable in excess cyanide. Finally alcohol and ether are used to wash the product and it 
is air-dried. (Found: VO, 20-70; CN, 21-07. Calc, for CSj[VO(CN)j]: VO, 20-36; CN, 
21-80%). 

Pentaisothiocyanato-oxovanadate(I V) ion 

(a) Tetraethyiammonium salt. Vanadyl sulphate is dissolved in ca. 8 M NH4NCS. 
An aqueous solution of Et 4 NBr is added, yielding an immediate precipitate. The solution is 
heated and the precipitate dissolves; on cooling slowly to ice temperature the solution 
yields blue needles. They are recrystallized from absolute alcohol, filtered, washed with 
alcohol and ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: NCS, 40-70; C, 42-39, 42-01; H, 7-25, 7-27; 
N, 14-48, 14-50. Calc, for [(C 2 H 5 ) 4 N] 3 (VO(NCS) s ]: NCS, 38-90; C, 46-50; H, 8-08; N. 
16-05%. Found: C/H, 5-68; C/N, 2-92. Calc. C/H, 5-75; C/N, 2-90.) 

It is possible that this compound was not fully decomposed in the analysis for C, H 
and N, as the ratios would indicate. The crystals recrystallize nicely and are well formed. 
They appear to be quite pure under a microscope and the analysis for NCS run in this 
laboratory is satisfactory. There is also the possibility that some bromide ion (from the 
EtsNBr) is present: it would lower the C, H and N percentages and raise the thiocyanate 
percentage which was determined as AgNCS. This last possibility finds support in the 
superior analysis found with the tetramethylammonium compound prepared from (CH 3 )*NI 
and described below. 

(b) Tetramethylammonium salt. Vanadyl sulphate is dissolved in ca. 8 M NH 4 NCS and 
a hot aqueous solution of Me 4 NI is added. On cooling,.a precipitate of sparkling blue 
crystals is obtained. These crystals are filtered, recrystallized from absolute alcohol, washed 
with alcohol and ether and air-dried. A hot solution of the Me^NI is used here as previously 
because of the lower solubility of this compound at lower temperatures. (Found: NCS, 
49-50; C, 34-53; 34-20; H, 6-51, 6-66; N, 19-00, 19-21. Calc, for [(CHj) 4 N]iVO(NCS)j]: 
NCS, 50-01; C, 34-61; H, 6-26; N, 20-50%). 

Sulphatodipyruiyloxovanadium(I V ) 

Vanadyl sulphate is dissolved in warm dimethylformamide (DMF) and thro added to 
a solution of o,a'-dipyridyl in DMF. A green solution is obtained at first, but upon further 
addition of vanadyl sulphate, a green powder deposits. The powder is refluxed in absolute 
ethanol, filtered, washed with ether and dried in vacuo. (Found: VO, 21*40; SO4, 31-0. 
Calc, for [V0(CieH|N2)SO4]: VO, 21 -00; SO4. 30-10%). 
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Vana<fed sulphate is dissolved in DMF and added to e-pheri dissolved in DMF. AyeQow 
s<T iid fangs immediately which oa further addition of vanadyl sulphate dissolves toproduce . 
a green solution- Wbenthis solution is heated just below the boiling point, a greenish powder 
precipitates. It is refluxed in absolute ethanol, filtered, washed with ether and dried in veato. 
(Found: VO, 19 33; SO* 28-70. Calc, for (VCHCmHsNjJSOJ: VO, 19-30; SO* 28-00%). 

Bis(orlhopkenantkroline)-oxovanadlum(IV) sulphate ( u 

Vanadyl sulphate is dissolved in ethanol (containing enough water to cause dissolution) 
and added in a one to two mole ratio to o-phen dissolved in ethanol. A gummy precipitate 
is obtained which dissolves if the solution is heated. Upon cooling, a yellow-brown powder 
is deposited which is not very soluble in ethanol after drying. It is washed with acetone 
and ether and dried in vacuo. (Found: VO, 14-20; SO* 18-20. Calc, for VO(C l2 H,N 2 ) 2 SO < : 
VO, 12-80; SO* 18-33%). 

Tetramethylammonium tetrachbro-oxovanadate{I F) monoethanolate 

Syrupy vanadyl chloride is mixed with a very concentrated solution of (CHj^NCl and 
ethanol is added. Upon addition of acetone and ether to this solution a blue oil separates. 
This oil is washed with successive portions of absolute ethanol-acetone mixtures (enough 
acetone to prevent redissolving the oil) and then dissolved in a small volume of absolute 
ethanol. Acetone addition to this solution gives a greenish-blue gummy solid which is 
washed repeatedly with acetone. The product can then be recrystallized from absolute 
ethanol by dissolving it and then evaporating some of the solvent, followed by cooling. 

An aqua coloured powder is obtained which is ether-washed and dried in vacuo. (Found: 
VO, 16-42; O, 35-00. Calc, for [(CHjhNjflVOCWCaHjOH)]: VO, 16-62; Cl, 35-25%). 

Bis(dipyridyI)-oxovanadium{lV) perchlorate 

Vanadyl perchlorate (aqueous or solid) is dissolved in acetone and added to a.a'-dipyridyl 
dissolved in acetone. A greenish-brown solution results which is evaporated to dryness in 
a vacuum at room temperature. The solid obtained is washed several times with a l'.l 
mixture of acetone-ether and again evaporated to dryness under vacuum at room temperature. 
Washing with acetone-ether mixtures may produce an oil. The final product is a greenish- 
brown powder which is washed with ether and dried in vacuo. (Found: VO, 11 -24; C, 42-48; 

H, 3-38; N, 9-60. Calc, for [VO(Ci 0 H«N2)2XC1O.,)2 :VO, 11-58; C, 41 -60; H, 2-80; N, 9-69%). 

Bis(orthophenanthroline)-oxovanadiurri(IV) perchlorate 

Vanadyl perchlorate in acetone is added to o-phen dissolved in acetone. After the 
solution is stirred for several minutes a green precipitate begins to appear and precipitation 
is complete after cooling in ice. It is filtered, washed with ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: 
VO, 10-75; C, 45-82; H, 2-98; N, 8-45. Calc, for [V 0 (Ci 2 H»N 2 )iXC 104 ) 2 : VO. 10-70; 

C, 46-00; H, 2*58; N. 8-96%). 

Bromobis(prthopkenanthroline)-oxovanadium(IV ) bromide 1-hydrate 

Aqueous vanadyl bromide in acetone is added dropwise with stirring to o-phen dissolved 
in acetone. A chartreuse precipitate appears at once and increases in amount as the VOBri 
is added. The solution above the precipitate is nearly colourless as long as excess o-phen 
is present; if excess VOBr 2 is added it becomes greenish. The precipitate is refluxed for some 
minutes in a l*.l ethanol-acetone mixture and filtered, washed with ether and vacuum-dried. 
(Found: Br, 26-4; C, 46-44; H, 2-96; N, 9-10. Calc, for [VOfC^sNzlaBrJBr-IfeO: Br, 
26-40; C, 48-00; H, 3-00; N, 9-33%). 

Bromobis(dipyridyI)-oxovanadium(IV ) bromide 1-hydrate 

A solution of hydrated VOBr 2 in acetone is added dropwise with stirring to a solution 
of dipy dissolved in acetone. A green precipitate separates at once, increasing in quantity 
as VOBr 2 is added. The solution remains colourless if an excess of dipy is present, greenish, 
if not. The precipitate is filtered and dissolved in a 1:1 ethanol-acetone mixthite. Upon 
cooling for several hours in ice the solution deposits a dark green powder, which is washed 
with ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: Br, 28-20; C, 42-38; H, 3-56; N, 1008. Calc, for 
[VO(C,oHiNa) a BtiBr-H20: Br, 28-70; C, 43 -20; H, 3 -24; N, 1009%). 
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. Ckbretts(<*1hopbeMnthrotiMy-oxovanadiund,IV) chloride 



Sympy VOOi dissolved In acetone it added dropvrtse with stirring to o-phen dissolved 
'* maoetone. A light greenish-yellow fluffy precipitate forms at first, but on further addition 
of VQCU the precipitate becomes green and heavier, settling out very readily. When the 
supernatant liquid becomes green the addition is stopped and the mixture heated to boiling 
for several minutes, filtered and the green powder washed with ether and vacuum-dried. 
(Pound: VO, 13-98; Cl, 14-08. Calc, for rvO(Ci 2 H»N 2 ) 2 Cl]Cl: VO, 13-42; a, 14-24%). 


Odorobisidipyridyiy-oxovmtadiunt^I V) chloride 

Syrupy VOCl 2 dissolved in acetone is added dropwise with stirring to dipy dissolved in 
acetone. A green precipitate is obtained immediately and VOCI 2 addition is stopped when 
die solution turns green. The mixture is boiled for several minutes, the solid filtered and 
refluxed in fresh acetone for several more minutes, then filtered, washed with ether and 
dried in vacuo. (Found: VO, 15-01; Q, 14-51. Calc, for [VO(CioH,N 2 ) 2 Cl}a: VO, 14-12; 
a, 14-95%). 


VOC2O4H2C2O43H2O 

Aqueous VOCl 2 is mixed with excess oxalic acid and the solution is heated on the 
steam bath for several hours, water being added as it evaporates. Finally the mixture is 
evaporated to dryness, leaving a blue solid. This solid is broken up and heated with 95 per 
cent ethanol. It is filtered hot, yielding a blue powder, which is repeatedly washed with hot 
95 per cent ethanol until a negative test for chloride ion is obtained when the powder is 
dissolved in water. Then the product is washed with ether and dried in vacuo. The vanadyl 
and oxalate were analysed by titrating a sample with permanganate and calculating the 
percent VO using £ of the volume and the C2O4 using J of the volume required. (Found: 
VO, 22-20; C2O4, 58-40; C, 16-26; H, 2-00. Calc, for V 0 C 20 4 -H 2 C 204 - 3 H 20 : VO, 22 - 38 ; 
C2O4, 58-90; C, 17-05; H, 2-67%). 

Oxaiato(dipyridyl)-oxovanadium(I V) 

The product just described, V 0 C 2 04 -H 2 C 2 04 - 3 H 20 , is dissolved in ethanol (containing 
just enough water to effect dissolution) and added dropwise with stirring to dipy dissolved 
in alcohol. The solution immediately turns yellow, then darkens to green, and finally a 
green precipitate deposits. The vanadyl solution is added until there is a 2‘.1 mole ratio 
(VO:dipy) present. The mixture is boiled for several minutes, cooled, filtered and the 
green product washed with acetone and ether and air-dried. (Found: VO, 20-65; C 2 04, 
27-10; C, 43-95; H, 3-17; N, 8-51; C/N, 5-18. Calc, for [VO(CioHgN 2 )C 204 ]: VO, 21-60; 
C 2 O 4 ,28-30; C, 46-40; H, 2-58; N, 9-00; C/N, 5-16%). 

Oxalato(prthophenanthroline)-oxovanadium{IV) 

V0C204-H 2 C 2 04-3H20 is dissolved in warm dimethylformamide and added dropwise 
with stirring to o-phen dissolved in ethanol. Immediate precipitation of a yellow-green 
solid occurs and the addition is stopped when the mole ratio (VO:o-phen) is near 2:1. The 
mixture is boiled for several minutes, cooled in ice, filtered and the product washed with 
acetone and dried in vacuo. (Found: VO, 1910; C2O4. 26-40; C, 47-36; H, 3-22; N, 9 - 49 . 
Calc, for fV0(Ci2H«N2)C204]: VO, 20-00; C2O4, 26-25; C, 50-20; H, 2-39; N, 8-38%). 

Difluoro(orthophenathroline)-oxovanadium(IV) 

An aqueous solution of vanadyl fluoride (or solid vanadyl fluoride) is dissolved in a 1:1 
ethanol-water mixture and then added dropwise with stirring to^j^jphen dissolved in ethanol. 
A green powder is obtained which, after boiling in the mother fiqppr for a few minutes, is 
filtered, washed with several portions of 95 per cent ethanol, acetone and then vacuum-dried. 
(Found: VO, 23-50; C.41-85; H, 3-85; N. 7-36; C/N, 5-67., Calc, for [VOfCisHsNsJFd: 
VO, 23-45; C, 50-60; H, 2-91; N, 10-01 %; C/N, 5-05). 

The reasons for the poor agreement on the C, H and N analyses are unknown; however 
the compound appears to be pure (e.g., under the microscope) and our own analysis for 
vanadyl “Ipl 1 *** satisfactory. The C, H and N were determined by a commercial laboratory. 
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Aadte^ ofv*n»^ftaoridelD« 1:1 wattf-ethanol mixture la added dropwiaewith 
stirring to dipy diaaolved'in ethaaol. The green precipitate Stained is heated to boiling in 
the mother liquor for several minutes then filtered. It is them refluxed in acetone for several 
m inutes, filtered, washed with ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: VO, 27-18-.C, 4S-3&; 
H, 3 0; N, 10-76. Calc, for [VO(CioH*Nj)F 2 ]: VO, 25-63; C, 46-00; H, 3-07; N, 10-72%). 



(VO) 2 (o-phen) 3 (NCS )4 

A solution of vanadyl thiocyanate in ethanol is prepared as follows. Syrupy VOO 2 is 
dissolved in absolute ethanol and treated with about 3 moles of NH 4 NCS for each mole 
of VOCI 2 . The solution is heated on a hot plate for about 30 min and then cooled for several 
hours in ice. The precipitated NH 4 CI is filtered off, leaving vanadyl thiocyanate (and some 
NH 4 NCS) in solution. This is added dropwise with stirring to a solution of o-phen in ethanol. 
A chartreuse precipitate separates out and the mixture is boiled for several minutes. After 
cooling in ice, it is filtered, washed with acetone and vacuum-dried. (Found: C, 52*30; 
H, 2-73; N, 14-68. Calc, for VCKCiaHjN^.KNCS)*: C, 53-00; H, 2-65; N, 15-45%). 


(VO) 2 (dipy) 3 (NCS )4 

This compound is prepared by the same procedure used to obtain the previous com¬ 
pound. It is a green powder, which is refluxed in acetone for several minutes, filtered and 
washed with ether and air-dried. (Found: C, 48-79; H, 2-70; N, 17-00. Calc, for 
VO(C,oH 8 N 2 ) 1 .j(NCS) 2 : C, 48-99; H, 216; N, 16-79%). 


Bis{8 -hydroxyquinolinate)-oxovanadium{I V) 

This compound is prepared by the method of Bieuo and Bayer.* 1 *) Vanadyl sulphate 
and oxine are heated in water solution for an hour or so on a steam bath. The brown 
vanadyl oxinate separates as a solid and is filtered, washed free of SO* with hot water and 
dried in vacuo. It is anhydrous. 


Ammonium pentafluoro-oxovanadate(I V) 

This compound is prepared by the method of Muetterties.< 19 > Ammonium bifluoride 
is added to an aqueous solution of vanadyl fluoride and a light blue powder precipitates. 
It is recrystallized from water and air-dried. It is anhydrous. The same compound can be 
obtained using vanadyl sulphate in aqueous HF to which ammonium bifluoride is added. 
(Found: VO, 30-90. Calc, for (NH4MVOF3]: VO, 31 -00%). 

Vanadyl phthalocyanine 

This compound was prepared from V 2 Oj and phthalonitrile according to the method 
of Barrett et alS™ 


Pentakis(dimethylsulphoxide)-oxovanadium{IV) perchlorate 

An aqueous solution of V 0 (Q 04> 2 is added to pure dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO): the 
solution becomes hot and subsequently blue crystals are deposited. The V 0 (C 104)2 must 
be added to the DMSO; addition of DMSO to a VO(CK> 4) 2 solution did not yield a crystalline 
product. The crystals are washed with ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: CIO 4 , 31-0; 
C, 18-55; H, 4-64. Calc, for [V 0 {(CH 3 ) 2 S 0 } 5 KCi 04 ) 2 : CIO 4 , 30-4; C, 18-65; H, 4-57%). 


Sulphatotris{dimethylsulphoxide)-oxo vanadium( IV) 

V 0 S 04 - 5 H 2 0 in pure DMSO is heated to dissolution of the salt, then cooled, yielding 
blue crystals. These are filtered, washed with acetone and ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: 
S0 4 , 25-4; C, 18-38; H, 4-78. Calc, for [V 0 {(CH J ) 2 S 0 } 3 S 04 ): SO4, 24-2; C, 18-15; H, 
4-54%). 


,w H - J - Bieuq and E. Bayer, Ann. 584,96 (1953). 

1,1 E. Muetterhes, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 1082 (1960). 

<2#) P. A. Barrett, C. E. Dent, R. P. Linstbad, J. Chem. Soc. 1719 (1936). 
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DkUmv M^ dbm t k yl s*dphoxtdey-oxovtPutdim(IV) 

Syrupy VOCh is dissolved in OMSO with the liberation of heat. On ooohng, the 
solution becomes syrupy and it does not yield a precipitate. It is heated to remove some of 
the OMSO, then added to ethanol. To this solution at its boiling point, acetone is added 
and then the mixture is cooled in ice. A light blue powder is obtained. It is recrystallized 
from a i:i ethanol-acetone mixture, filtered, washed with ether and vacuum-dried. (Found: 
Cl, 19-39; C, 19-48; H, 5-34. Calc. fortVO{(CH 3 )jSO}jad: G, 19-20; C, 19-35; H,4-88%). 

Pentaki3(fimethylsutphoxide)-oxo vanaeUumfJ V) bromide 

(a) Aqueous VOBr* and DMSO are mixed in acetone and ether is added to preci pi tate 
a green-blue solid. The product is recrystallized from absolute ethanol, filtered, washed 
with ether and dried in vacuo. 

(b) Aqueous VOBr 2 is dissolved in pure DMSO and after cooling to 0 °C, blue crystals 
are deposited. They are recrystallized as described in (a). (Found: Hr, 26-03; C, 19-24; 

H, 4-95. Calc, for [VOftCItyzSOjslBrz: Br, 25-93; C, 19-49; H, 4-87%). 

Vanadyl bis(acetylacetonate) 

This compound was obtained as a commercial product from K and K Laboratories. 

B. Physical Measurements 

I. Conductance 

Equivalent conductances of the vanadyl complexes were obtained in nitrobenzene. 
Concentrations ranged from 10 ~ 4 to 10~» M. According to previously published data< 2 » 
for the conductances of complexes in nitrobenzene, the range for equivalent conductances 
in ohm~> on 2 were taken as follows: four ions, 70-90; three ions, 40-60; two ions, 20-30. 
In Table 1 the conductance data are collected. These data allow the assignment of ligands 
to the first co-ordination sphere in all but three of the compounds listed. (That some of the 
compounds may be polymeric with ligands other than the oxygen acting as bridging groups 
cannot be completely ruled out at the present time; however, molecular weight determinations 
have proven VO(acac )2 and VO(oxine )2 to be monomeric in benzene.) The low value (7-6) 
for the equivalent conductance of VO(o-phen) 2 SO« may result from partial dissociation of 
the sulphate ion or from strong ion-pair interaction between the divalent cation and anion. 
A value of ten was obtained for the equivalent conductance of the compounds having 
empirical formulas of VO(dipy)i.s(NCS )2 and VO( 0 -phen)i.s(NCS) 2 . If these formulas are 
doubled a value of twenty is obtained, which is in the range for a one to one electrolyte. 
We tentatively suggest that these compounds should be formulated as [VO(dipy) 2 NCS> 
(VO(dipy)(NCS) 3 ] and [VtXo-phenhNCSJfVCKo-phenXNCSh]. The method of preparation 
of these compounds is such that it would not be unreasonable to anticipate these products. 
Thus the addition of the chelating agent (A A) to a solution containing the [VO(NCS)j] 3 ~ 
species would be expected to form [V0(AAXNCS) 3 ] - initially. This species would then 
react with additional (AA) to give [VO(AA) 2 NCS] + , which may then be precipitated by the 
anionic complex species to yield [VO(AA) 2 NCS][VO(AA)(NCS) 3 ], a uni-univalent electrolyte. 
Attempts to get NCS~ to add to [VO(AA) 2 ] 2+ to give the cationic complex or to add and 
displace an AA group to give the anionic complex were unsuccessful. 

2. Infra-red spectra 

The infra-red spectra of the vanadyl complexes were obtained in the 4000-650 cm -1 
region using a Perkin-Elmer Model 21 spectrophotometer and a Beckman IR-7 spectro¬ 
photometer* each equipped with NaG opticg,. 'ftqjol mulls were employed since some of the 
compounds appeared to have been altered in the preparation of KBr pellets. The spectra 
of all of the ligands were obtained so that ligand bands could be more easily identified in the 
spec tra of the complexes. Generally there was no difficulty in identifying the strong band 

* The Beckman IR-7 infra-red spectrophotometer was purchased with funds obtained 
in part from the National Science Foundation, grants numbers NSF-15242 and NSF-16724 
and fa part from a grant to one of us (J. S.) by the Research Corporation. 

F. A. Cotton and D. Goodoame, /. ChemJSoc. 5267 (1960). 
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(or bands) dm to die vanadium-oxygen multiple bond in the infra-red spectra. The fre¬ 
quencies of the V-O stretching vibration ranged from 1020 cm - * to 932 cm -1 , depending 
upon the pellicular set of ligands which surrounded the VO 2 * entity. 


Table 1.—Equivalent conductances of vanadyl complexes in nitrobenzene 


Compound 

Equiv. cond. 
ft-i cm 2 t 

No. of ions 
indicated 

1. V(XDMS0) 5 (C104)2 

48-5 

3 

2. VO(DMSO)sBr 2 

18 4 

2 

3. VO(DMSO)jC1 2 

0 

0 

4. V0(DMS0) 3 S0 4 

0 

0 

5. V0(dipy)S04 

0 

0 

6 . V0(o-phcn)SO 4 

0 

0 

7. VO(dipyXox) 

0 

0 

8. VO(o-phenXox) 

0 

0 

9. VO(dipy)F 2 

0 

0 

10. VO(o-phen)F 2 

0 

0 

11. VO(oxine) 2 

0 

0 

12. VO(o-phen) 2 Br 2 -H 2 0 

26-2 

2 

13. VCXdipyJiBrrHzO 

25-2 

2 

14. VO(o-phen) 2 Cl 2 

23-7 

2 

15. VO(dipy) 2 Cl 2 

18-2 

2 

16. VCXophen) 2 S 04 

7-6 

0-2 

17. (VO) 2 (dipy) 3 (NCS )4 

20 

2 

18. (VO) 2 (o-phen)j(NCS) 4 

20 

2 

19. VO(o-phen) 2 (a 04) 2 

56-5 

3 

20. V0(dipy) 2 (C!04) 2 

56 

3 

21. (EuN)jVO(NCS)j 

69-1 

4 

22. (Me 4 N)jVO(NCS) 5 

86 

4 

23. VO(acac) 2 

0 

0 
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evidence For a pentacyanonitrosyl complex 

OF MOLYBDENUM* 


R. F. Riley and L. Hof . 15 

’ r 

Department of Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
(Received IS January 1962; in revised form 11 April 1962) 


Abstract—Evidence is presented for the existence of diamagnetic K 4 Mo(CN) 5 NO. The 
substance has been reported previously as either a dihydrate or an octa-co-ordinate dihydroxo 
complex. The present compound is formulated as containing formally zerovaknt Mo and 
NO*. The low frequency NO stretching fundamental (1455 cm* 1 ) is interpreted as evidence 
for d % -* p % bonding in the Mo-N bond. 

A number of transition metals form anionic pentacyanonitrosyl complex ions of 
general formula [M(CN) 5 NO]"~. These include, Fe (n = 2,3),<*> 2 > Mn (n = 2,3),< 3 » 4 > 
Cr (/t = 3),<» V (n = 4),<« Co (n = 3),n> Mo (n = 4)«> and Ru (it = 2).®> The first 
members of this class which were prepared are relatively stable, diamagnetic com¬ 
pounds, but more recently both stable and unstable paramagnetic members have 
been reported. 13 ’ 5 > Interest in this series of compounds arises primarily because (a) the 
formal charges on the central element and the NO group are not unambiguously 
defined by the charge on the anion, and (b) the possible ways of linking the NO group 
to the metal atom are numerous. 

A review of probable bonding arrangements for the co-ordinated NO group and a 
classification, according to this scheme, of existing nitrosyl compounds on the basis of 
their infra-red spectra has been made recently by Wilkinson and coworkers. (1 °> 
Their compilation shows that the NO groups in the nitrosyl complexes studied absorb 
in the 1940-1045 cm -1 region which they interpret in terms of a change from a 
predominently triply bonded NO link to one in which the bond order approaches one. 
Although some degree of metal-NO n-bonding has been assumed in penta¬ 
cyanonitrosyl complexes, experimental evidence is largely lacking. 

* Presented at the American Chemical Society Meeting-in-Miniature, New York City, 
February, 1960. 

t Present address: General Telephone Co., Bayside, N.Y. 

(1) N. V. SnxiEWiCK, The Chemical Elements and Their Compounds , p. 1360. Oxford 
University Press, Oxford (1950). 

(2) N. V. SmoEWiac, The Chemical Element and Their Compounds, p. 1344 ff. Oxford 
University Press, Oxford (1950). 

(3) F. A. Cotton, R. R. Monchamp, R. J. M. Henry and R. C. Young, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 
10,28 (1959). 

u> W. Manchot and H. Schmid, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 99, 2360 (1926): W. Hieber, 
R. Nast and E. Probschel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 256, 159 (1948); A. A. Blanchard and 
F. S. Maonusson, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 62, 2236 (1941). 

(5) W. P. Griffith, J. Lewis and G. Wilkinson, J. Chem. Soc. 872 (1959). 

W. P. Grifftth, J. Lewis and G. Wilkinson, J. Chem. Soc. 1632 (1959). 

(7 > R. Nast and M. Rohmer, Z. Anorg. Chem. 285,271 (1956). 

< s> W. Hieber, R. Nast and G. Gehring, Z. Anorg. Chem. 296,169 (1948). 

(s> W. Manchot and J. Dusing, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 63,1226 (1930). 

(1 °> J. Lewis, R. J. Irving and G. Wilkinson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7,32 (1958). 
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Hods and Hofman^d who erroneously formulated if as a double salt. More recently, 
Hnam hast and Gehring, w utilizing hydroxylamine to reduce basic, cyanide- 
containing molybdate solutions, reported isolation of a dihydrate, K4Mo(CN)sNO]- 
2H a O. They also report being unable to remove the hydration water at 180°C in vacuo 
and suggest the salt is better formulated as an eight-co-ordinate complex. In their 
formulation the NO group is formally positive, having transferred an unpaired 
electron to the metal orbitals, which makes the molybdenum formally zerovalent. 
Hieber and Jahn,< 12) studying the infra-red spectra of this and related compounds, 
assigned an absorption between 1400 and 1500 cm -1 to the NO stretching vibration. 
Most recently, Griffith et alS® prepared this compound using the Hieber and co- 
workers<*> procedure and on die basis of analyses and infra-red spectra formulated 
it as eight-co-ordinate K 4 [Mo(OH) 2 (CN)sNO] containing a formally divalent 
molybdenum atom. A strong absorption at 1595 cm -1 was assigned to the N-0 
stretching fundamental by the same authors. 

In a study of a number of nitrosyl containing complex ions, it became necessary 
for us to prepare this pentacyanonitrosyl complex. Our analytical and infra-red 
spectral results convinced us of the lack of hydrated, co-ordinated or constitutional 
water in this substance and in what follows we report the results of these and other 
studies on this rather unstable material 

EXPERIMENTAL* 

Potassium pentacyanonitrosybnolybdate was prepared by the method of Hieber et alW 
It was recrystallized several times by dissolving the compound in a minimum amount of hot 
water and filtering into a saturated solution of potassium hydroxide. After standing at ice 
temperature for several hours, the crystalline precipitate was filtered, washed with absolute 
ethanol and ether and stored under nitrogen in a desiccator. All filtration and washing 
operations woe carried out under a nitrogen atmosphere. (Found: K, 37-90, 37-70, 37-80; 
Mo, 22-70; C, 14-43, 14-62; N, 20-30, 19-90. Calcd. for K 4 [Mo(CN)jNO]: K, 37-92; 
Mo, 23-26; C, 14-55; N, 20-37%.) 

Owing to the instability of potassium pentacyanonitrosylmolybdate in air, all nujol 
and “perfluorolube” mulls for infra-red analysis were prepared in a glove box filled with 
dry nitrogen and examined immediately after preparation on either a Perkin-Elmer 21 or 
Perkin-Elmer 112 spectrophotometer. Spectral results from the P-E 21 are shown in Fig. 1 - 
and Table 1. Table 1 also gives the absorption maxima positions for bands in the 1950- 
2300 cm -1 region as recorded on the P-E 112 equipped with a CsBr prism-grating mono¬ 
chromator. The resolution of the P-E 112, so equipped, is 1 cm -1 . An instrument calibration 
was effected by scanning the absorption peaks of carbon monoxide and using the data of 
Magoon et cUS 

* All carbon and nitrogen analyses performed by the Schwarzkopf Microanalytical 
Laboratory, Woodside, N.Y. Potassium was analysed by the method of Raff and Brotz. (13) 
Molybdenum analyses were made using the Jones Redactor method outlined in Reference (14) . 

(11) K. VAN DER Heoe and K. A. Hofman, Z. Anorg. Chem. 12,282 (1896). 

»» W. Hieber and A. Jahn, Z. Naturforsch. 13 b, 194 (1958). 

(»> P. Raff and W. Brotz, Z. Attaint. Chem. 133,241 (1951). 

(,4 > W. F. Hoxebkand, G. E. F. Lundbll, H. A. Bright and J. I. Hoffman, Applied 
Inorganic Analytes, (2nd Ed.), pp. 108-112. J. Wiley, New York (1953). 
d J ) A. R. Downs, M. C. Maooon, T. Purceix and B. Crawford, Jr., J. Optical Soc. 
Amer. 43,941 (1953). 
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T A W « l.-^frCTA-KBP SPECTRAL ABSORPTIONS OF K4Mo(CN)$NOI WDSR 
MODERATE AND HIGH RESOLUTION 




Spectral absorptions 


Instrument 


Cyanide region 

NO region 

P-E21 

2108 w, sp 
2040 vr, sp 

2080 w, sp 2060 m, ‘sp 
2023 s, sp 

1470 s 1455 vs, b 

1430 s 1397 m 

P-E 112 

2121 

2036 

2106 2081 2058 

2022 2009 



w = weak; jp — sharp; m «= medium; vs «= very strong; j — strong; 6 — broad 



Fig. 1. 

The ultra-violet and visible absorption spectrum of this compound was i»lcfn on a 
Cary, Model 11, spectrophotometer. All solution media were carefully deoxygenated by 
bubbling helium into them before use and solutions of the compound in these media were 
prepared under a continual sweep of the same gas. Although it was possible to scan the 
visible peaks without evident decomposition, the dilute aqueous solutions required to see 
absorption maxima in the ultra-violet region changed colour before scanning was complete 
Attempts to stabilize the compound in dilute base (in which preparative work has shown the 
compound to be more stable) or potassium cyanide solution failed. The reported results 
are for saturated solutions of the compound in dimethylformamide in which no oolour 
change was evident for several hours. The data is shown in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Visible and ultra-violet absorptions of K4[Mo(CN)jNO] 



Concn. 

Absorption maxima 

Extinctidu coefficient 

Solvent 

(moles/1.) 

(mu) 

(l./mole cm) 

HiO 

7*2 x 10 -J 

544 

208 

Dimethylformamide 

Saturated 

298,270 
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Hiebsr tt atS *? reported that their compound released nearly quantitative ammmt. 
(based on the NO group) of nitric oxide and nitrogen when boiled with a 25 per cent sulphuric 
add solution of vanadium pentoxide and of nitric oxide, nitrous oxide and nitrogen when 
boiled with a 25 per cent sulphuric add solution of [Ag(CjHsN)2]S20s. We have tried a 
variety of oxidizing agents and adds to accomplish the same end and the results are shown 
in Table 3. In each case the evacuated tube containing the decomposition mixture, after 
standing the time and temperature specified, was connected to a vacuum system and the 
gaseous products separated into fractions. The volume of each fraction was measured and 
its components identified by infra-red examination in a 10 cm gas cell. Previous to volume 
measurement, the gas condensable with liquid nitrogen was further dried and the majority 
of its carbon dioxide removed by allowing it to stand briefly at room temperature over 
powdered barium oxide. 

In each case above parallel experiments were carried out to find the extent to which 
oxidation had occurred. The decomposing reagent was allowed to react at the appropriate 
temperature and then the excess of oxidizing agent or the reduction products of the reagent 
were titrated. The results are shown in Table 4. Several runs were made for each of the four 
reagents shown and, except for potassium hexacyanoferrate(III), the oxidation equivalents 
depend upon the contact time, becoming greater as the time becomes longer. In each case 
the results for the maximum contact time are shown. 

Table 3.— Volume measurement and identification of gaseous decomposition products* 


Moles gas/mole comp. 


Decomposition 

medium 

Decomposition 

time 

Temp. 

Not cond. 
—195° 

Not cond. 
—80° 

Gas 

composition 

1 M H 2 S0 4 

24 

R.T. 

0 

0 

HCN and N 2 0 

Fe^SO^j in 

3 

R.T. 

0 

0 

HCN and N 2 O 

2 M H 2 SO 4 

NaOCl in 

1 

R.T. 

004 

0-08 

NHj, N 2 0 

0-5 M NaOH 

V 2 O 3 in 25% 
H 2 SO 4 

6 

95° 

003 

06 

HCN, CO 2 , 
approx. 5% 
N 2 O 


* Each decomposition and volume measurement was repeated twice. 


Table 4.— Quantitative oxidation of K4Mo(CN)sNO] 


Decomposition 

medium 

Titrating 

agent 

Decomposition 
temperature 
and time 

Oxidation equivalents 
per mole of 
K 4 lMo(CN) 5 NO] 

Fe 2 (S 04>3 in 

Ce™ in 2 M 

R.T. 1 day 

1*3 

2 M H2SO4 

H 2 SO 4 



V20jin25% 

Ce™ in 2 M 

100°C 7 hr 

6*6 

H 2 SO 4 

H 2 SO 4 



NaOCl in 0*5 

AS 2 O 3 in 0*5 

R.T. 15 min 

5*4 

NaOH 

M NaOH 



KjFe(CN)6 in 

AS 2 O 3 in 0*5 

R.T. 10 min 

0*5 

0*5 M NaOH 

M NaOH 




The chemical change occurring when aqueous solutions of potassium pentacyanonitro- 
syhnolybdate turn yellow on exposure to air is at least partly reversible. Treatment of a 
weighed portion in solution, which had been allowed to change, with solid KOH afforded 
a 49 per cent recovery of the original purple material (identified by the identity of its infra-red 
spectrum with the starting material). 
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Electron spin resonance measurements on undiluted, powdered potassium penta- 
cyanoo itn^molybdate and approximately 10" 3 M aohittons by caiefol scanning over a 
large spectral range did. not yield an observable resonance attributable to the compound. 
A very m«* w peak doe to paramagnetic impurities was noticed, however. For several 
reasons one would not expect spin quenching in this compound, so we conclude 
that the compound is diamagnetic. Recently, a sharp resonance has been studied in 
paramagnetic Ks[Cr(CN)sN0]'H20< 16 > and the authors report little delocalization of the 
unpaired spin onto the NO group. , " 

As an aid in establishing the identity of the material we have prepared, its poWder 
diff raction pattern is given in Table 5. 

Tabu 5. — X-ray powder pattern data 


d Spacing (A) 


702 

3-53 

6-65 

3-52 

6-55 

316 

5-64 

3-12 

.5-01 

3-02 

4-25 

2-87 

4*04 

2-22 

364 

215 


DISCUSSION 

It is clear from the analyses that the compound prepared by us has a simplest 
formula in agreement with a six-co-ordinate, unhydrated, pentacyanonitrosyl Mo 
complex. The absence of infra-red absorptions in the 3300-3600 cm -1 and 1600 cm -1 
regions (Fig. 1) further supports the unhydrated nature of this compound. This 
formulation is at variance with previous workers who found either co-ordinated water 
or hydroxide. 

Difficulty was encountered in taking an accurate infra-red spectrum of our prepara¬ 
tion, since reaction with air and moisture occurs, unless the precautions outlined 
above were rigidly followed. In Fig. 2 the spectrum of a “perfluorolube” mull of the 
compound is shown (decomposition was always noted in these thinner mulls even when 
full precautions were taken) to illustrate the spectral effects of partial exposure to the 
atmosphere. It can be seen that a weak band between 3300-3500 cm -1 , a stronger 
band at 1580-1590 cm -1 (assigned as the NO stretching fundamental by Wilkinson 
et al.) and one or two bands (unobservable in Fig. 2 as only the 5000-1000 cm -1 
spectral region is reproduced) between 850 and 900 cm -1 are characteristic of the 
partially decomposed material. Analysis of a number of spectra has shown the 
intensity of these bands to be a function of exposure time of the mulls to the 
atmosphere. As these are the same regions in which Wilkinson and co-workers <5) 
found absorptions it is likely that these workers reported on a partially decomposed 
sample of the compound reported here. 

The compound reported by Hieber et al. for which complete elementary analyses 
yield the formula, K 4 [Mo(CN)sNO]‘ 2 H 20 is also likely to be the partially hydrolysed 
pentacyanonitrosyl complex, since we have found it relatively easy to remove hydrate 
water from various cyano complex ions and the pentacyanonitrosyl complexes of iron 
and manganese* 1 ?) (see also References 3, 5 and 9). 

(1< > 1. Bernal and S. E. Harrison, /. Chem. Phys. 34 ,102 (1961). 
tl7 > Unpublished data. 
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Supposing that the [MoCChQsNO] 4 ' ion exists, it has C«. symmetry so the 
compound should exhibit three CN stretching modes (2Ai, E) and one NO (A{) 
stretching fundamental which are active in the infra-red. Wilkinson and co-workers 


5000 4000 3000 2500 2000 1500 1400 1300 



report five absorptions in the 2000-2150 cm -1 region which we have confirmed 
(Table 1). However, under higher resolution the splitting is actually more complex as 
seven absorptions are observed. The three strongest absorptions at 2058, 2036 and 
2022 cm -1 we assign to the cyanide stretching vibration as their pattern is 
characteristic of what we have observed in the cyanide region of anhydrous iron and 
manpiww pentacyanonitrosyl complexes. (17) The broad and intense absorption 
observable at 1455 cm (Fig. 2) shows two satellite peaks, one on either side, which are 
narrower but almost intense as the central peak. This group we assign to the NO 
stretching fundamental. The splitting of the NO fundamental is possibly due to solid 
state effects which have been noted previously for Na 2 [Fe(CN) 5 N 0 ]- 2 H 20 and 
K 3 [Mn(CN) 5 NO].«> '»> The extreme splitting of the CN peaks may be in part due to 
the e ffec ts but possibly include some combination frequencies as well. The 
nrig in of the moderately intense peak at 1397 cm -1 is obscure. 

The impossibility of a simple assignment of the infra-red peaks and the occurrence 
of only a single broad and symmetric absorption, attributable to a d-d transition, in the 
electronic spectrum led us to look for confirmatory evidence for the presence of a 
simple pentacyanonitrosyl unit. 

Hieber et al. reported that most of the oxidizing agents reacted with the complex 
did not release gasegus nitrogen-containing products. The latter being released 
quantitatively only with vigorous oxidizing agents under extreme conditions (see 
Experimental). We have tried a variety of chemical agents known to attack co¬ 
ordinated NO groups and release gaseous nitrogen-containing products from this type 
<>*) O. Bor, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chen . 17,174 (12£1). 
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of complex.' 4 * 7 > 9 * 1W The results in Tables 3 and 4 show that although a significant 
amou nt of oxidation of the compound occurs, little of the expected gaseous products 
are produced in accord with the findings of these authors. The lack of significant 
amount of these products when vanadium pentoxide in 25% sulphuric acid was used 
(in which case Hibber et al . found a nearly quantitative yield of nitric oxide and 
nitrogen) is presumed to be due to the difference in decomposition temperature. Our 
volume measuring techniques did not permit the use of dedomposition temperatures 
above 100°C. However, to partially compensate for this temperature difference the 
decomposition time was made twice the reported value. That some of the co-ordinated 
cyano groups were oxidized in these experiments is shown by the carbon dioxide and 
ammonia found in the gaseous products. The latter arise by oxidation of the cyanide 
ion to cyanate and the subsequent hydrolysis of the cyanate. 

Linkag e of NO (for a linear Mo-N-0 arrangement) may be through a NO - , NO 
or NO + group. The probable chemical reactivity of NO“' 12 > and the paramagnetic 
nature of the resultant complex ion (dependent however on the details of the splitting 
among the non-bonding metal orbitals) make this possibility unlikely. NO linked as 
a neutral group would lead to paramagnetism and so may be excluded. If NO is linked 
as a positive species, Mo is then formally zerovalent and, since Mo(0) is a d 6 ion, the 
non-bonding * 2 * metal orbitals would be fully occupied. This leads to a diamagnetic 
species as found experimentally. 

The rather low NO stretching frequency observed in this compound (~2300 cm -1 
in N 0 C 104 <12) and 1944 cm -1 in Na 2 Fe(CN)jNO< 3) ) is understandable if back dona¬ 
tion (d« -*• p n ) of the non-bonding electrons (orbitals of the proper symmetry are 
available' 20 ’) is assumed. Electron release, which should be a function of charge on 
the metal ion, should be strongly favoured by Mo(0). This possibility is shown 
schematically below: 

[(CN) 5 Mo-N ee 01] 4- -- [(CN) 5 Mo = N = 01] 4 - 

The added jr-electron density in the Mo-N bond also helps explain the difficulty noted 
above in removing co-ordinated NO from the complex ion. 

1191 W. Manchot, E. Merry and P. Worinqer, Ber, Dtsch. Chem, Ges. 45, 2869 (1912). 

(2°) L. E. Orgel, Proceedings of the Tenth Solvay Conference, Brussels (1956). 
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CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF GRAPHITE* 

C. R. Hennio 

Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois ,, 

' » 

(,Received 15 January 1962; in revised form 2 March 1962) 

Abstract —Colloidal metal particles placed on graphite single crystals catalyse the oxidation 
of graphite. The catalysis occurs only at the metal-carbon interface. Spreading of 
catalytically active fragments from the particles was not observed for colloids of platinum, 
gold, iron or nickel. The particles produce characteristic etch patterns which are indicative 
of the crystal perfection. On crystals relatively free of defects, the catalysts attack parallel 
to cleavage surfaces to produce channels, and occasional pits on prismatic surfaces, but are 
inactive on the cleavage surfaces. On crystals containing lattice defects or substitutional 
boron impurities, the catalysts may also attack perpendicular to the cleavage surface and 
produce pits on it. The channels and pits are often oriented along preferred crystallographic 
directions. Activation energies for catalysis were estimated from the etch patterns and are 
about 10 kcal/mole parallel and 56 kcal/mole perpendicular to the cleavage surface. Some 
details of the mechanism of catalytic action have been deduced. Vanadium is an exceptionally 
active catalyst for graphite oxidation; it behaves differently from other metals beca u se it 
forms a liquid pentoxide. 

The reactions of graphite with gases, particularly with oxygen or carbon dioxide, 
are strongly affected by various catalytic agents. The action of such catalysts has 
been investigated by microscopic studies of the surfaces of graphite single crystals. 

It was anticipated that catalysts would produce pits on the surfaces of graphite 
crystals during reaction with oxygen or carbon dioxide. Such pits usually of hexagonal 
shape are in fact often present on partly reacted crystals; frequently they are found to 
have penetrated the whole crystal and resulted in hexagonal holes. The presence of 
such holes has been reported by Hofmann* 1 ’ and has been attributed by Greer and 
Topley* 2 ’ to preferential oxidation of incorporated foreign particle or to catalytic 
action of impurities. Bach and Levitin* 2 ’ studied the shape of such holes after 
reacting impure crystals with carbon dioxide. They observed round holes after 
reaction with pure CO 2 and hexagonal holes after reaction with CO 2 containing 
hydrogen chloride. 

In preliminary reports it was shown* 4 ’ by us that on carefully handled crystals 
metallic impurities usually do not produce catalytic pits. Special pretreatments such 
as particle irradiation, quenching or extensive mechanical deformation were required 
to induce pitting. These pretreatments probably introduced excess vacancies or 
vacancy clusters into graphite. Pitting was therefore attributed to attack of the 
catalyst at the vacancies. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

U. Hofmann, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 65 B, 1821 (1932). 

(2> E. N. Greer and B. Toplby, Nature, Land. 129,904 (1932). 

,3 > N. Bach and I. Levitin, KolloidZ. 68, 152 (1924). 

,4) G. R. Hennio, Proceedings of the First and Second Conferences on Carbon, p. 112. Wiley, 
Buffalo (1956); Proceedings of the Third Conference on Carbon, p. 265. Pergamon Press, 
New York (1958). 
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Pretreatment of the crystals by heating was originally carried out to remove 
residual impurities. However, heat treatment below 2700°C may sometimes convert 
an inactive impurity to a more active form. 

It is intended to confine the present report to a description of the details of the 
catalytic effects. The application of these observations to quantitative studies of 
quenching, of vacancy motion, < 3 > and of impurity diffusion, which have been carried 
out jointly with Dr. M. A. Kanter, will be published in a separate report. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Materials. Natural graphite crystals were obtained at Ticonderoga, New York. We 
collected these crystals in their natural matrix of limestone from which they were separated 
in the laboratory by hydrochloric add. The crystals were purified by boiling alternately in 
HQ and HF and by floatation. The crystals were nearly exclusively non-pitting. Their 
behaviour was indistinguishable from crystals purified further by heating in chlorine to 
900°C or heating in helium to 3000°C and cooling slowly. Some experiments were carried 
out with commercial “Superflake” crystals which had been purified at 3000°C and cooled 
slowly. 

Colloidal metal suspensions were prepared by rotating a rod of the desired metal 
against a wire contact of the same material. The contact was submersed in acetone and 
caused to arc by applying about 30 V a.c. across the contact. The resulting suspensions were 
light gray to brown. A few drops placed on the crystal added of the order of one metal atom 
to 10* carbon atoms. Colloidal gold solutions in water were also prepared* 6 ) by reduction 
of the chloride with citric acid and dialysis but did not spread well on the crystals and were 
not sufficiently free of salts to yield unambiguous results. 

Oxidation. To study the effects of catalysts, particularly on pitting graphite, crystals 
were cleaved to expose fresh internal surfaces containing only a few irregularities and 
surface steps. The catalyst was then applied and the crystals were transferred to silica or 
platinum plates and reacted on these supports in dry or wet oxygen. Wet oxygen had been 
saturated with water at 20°C. Dry oxygen had been passed through a column, at least 12 
inches long, of magnesium perchlorate. 

To study conditions of very dry oxidation, the crystals were heated to 950°C in helium 
which had been passed through perchlorate and through a trap cooled with liquid nitrogen. 
After cooling the crystals to the desired temperature of combustion, oxygen was added to 
the helium stream. 

Microscopy . All microscope and electron microscope examinations were confined to 
the cleavage surfaces of the crystal and to those steps and edges visible by examination 
parallel to the c-axis. To examine the crystals in the electron microscope, a carbon replica 
was prepared. The crystal was either pie-shadowed with chromium, or the replica shadowed 
after separation from the crystal. The separation was accomplished by strengthening the _ 
replica with a heavy layer of evaporated gold, reacting the crystal with sulphuric acid con¬ 
taining 10 per cent of nitric acid which caused the crystal to peel off the replica and floating 
the replica on aqua regia to dissolve the gold backing. The replicas were examined in an 
RCA E.M.-3 electron microscope. 

RESULTS 

Non-pitting catalysis . Since the crystals were destroyed during replication for 
electron microscopy, the action of the catalysts had to be inferred from their distribu¬ 
tion after a measured period of oxidation. Fig. 1 shows a typical arrangement. 
Some of the catalyst particles (A) were found at the tip of channels in the crystal 
surface. The channel sides were nearly perpendicular to the cleavage surface. The 
channel diameter increased with distance from the particle. All channels started at 

G. Hbnnio and M. Kanter, Proceedings of the Fourth Conference on Carbon, p. 141. 

Fergamon Press, New York (1960). 

WJ. Turkevitch, J. Hiluer and P. C. Stevenson, Discussions Farad . Soc. No. 11* 55 

0931). 
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steps (£) running irregularly across the crystal surface. Hie length of the channels 
was variable. Many catalyst particles (C) were located on the cleavage surface some 
dist ance from the steps, these particles have not produced channels. The observations 
are interpreted as showing that catalysts remained inactive on the cleavage surface, 
until they came in contact with steps which moved along the surface due to 
uncatalysed oxidation. Once undermined by a step, a particle descended partly or 
completely to the bottom of the step and commenced to'catalyse the oxidation along 
its contact with the “riser” of the step. This contact area became the tip of a channe l 
which resulted from the accelerated oxidation at the contact area. > 

The chann els produced by iron particles were usually curved and irregular 
(Fig. 2); those produced by gold were nearly straight. The orientation of straight 
channels after oxidation in moist oxygen was preferentially along {2TT0} and 
equivalent directions, whereas it tended to {1010} in dry oxygen after drying the 
crystals. It had been observed! 7 ) that uncatalysed oxidation of graphite in moist 
oxygen causes preferential orientation of surface steps to {1010} and in dry oxygen 
to {2TT0}; therefore the direction of the catalytic channels is perpendicular to and 
the orientation of the walls of the channel is parallel to the preferred orientation of 
uncatalysed steps. 

Reactivity of non-pitting catalysts. The width of the channel at the active tip 
was equal to the diameter of the catalyst particle. The width increased with distance 
from the catalyst due to uncatalysed oxidation of the channel sides. Therefore, the 
difference in half-width between base and tip of a channel divided by the channel 
length equals the reactivity ratio of uncatalysed to catalysed surface atoms. This 
ratio was found to increase with temperature as shown by the channels of Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 3. An Arrhenius plot of this ratio yielded an apparent activation energy difference 
of about 36 kcal. Since the activation energy for the uncatalysed oxidation of these 
crystals was 46 kcal,< 4 > the activation energy of the catalysed reaction was 10 kcal. 
This value constitutes an average for measurements on many different c hannels. 
The value is far from exact because at any given temperature the channel dimensi ons 
varied between wide limits. Part of this variation in catalyst activity was found to 
be due to particle size. Very small and very large particles were less active than 
particles of several hundred Angstrom diameter. The catalytic activity of particles 
of comparable size depended also upon the channel depth which was determined 
from the shadow on the replica. The activity was highest for shallow channels. This 
correlation of channel depth and catalytic activity is apparent from the data of 
Table 1, which are, however, further complicated by particle size effects. The correla¬ 
tion was also apparent from visual examination of bent channels. Bends in channel 
direction often occurred when the active particle at the tip of the channel encountered 
a surface step. The particle was deflected away from ascending steps because they 
retarded the particle and towards descending steps which accelerated the motion. 

Channels of depth exceeding the particle radius have never been observed. 
When a particle interacted with a step higher than its own radius, its catalytic action 
produced one of three different features, a channel with a ledge, a pit or a serrated 
step. Usually only one of these features predominated but the conditions favouring 
each are not known. A ledge at the base of the channel indicated that the particle 
had activated the oxidation of only the top of the step. The uncatalysed portion of 
< 7 Kj . R. Henniq, Proceedings of the Fifth Conference on Carbon. Pergamon Press, Oxford (1962). 
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the step advanced at the uncatalysed rate and remained as a ledge at the base of the 
channel. Several such ledges are present in Figs. 1-4. The catalyst sometimes 
produced pits originating on the step and extending parallel to the cleavage plane. 
They probably would not be detected by electron microscopy but on rare occasions 


Table 1.—Catalytic activity 


d * 

rf/c* 

r* 

1450 

5-2 

70 

660 

4-4 

80 

330 

3*5 

18 

300 

3-5 

26 

180 

21 

19 

210 

20 

IS 


*d ■» particle diameter in Angstrom 
e ■» channel depth 

r — ratio of catalytic to uncatalysed burning rate 


were seen in the optical microscope. Pits of this type produced interference colours 
which are shown by contrast in Fig. S. Such features were found occasionally on 
cleaved crystals, principally on steps originating at screw dislocations. In Fig. 5, 
the dislocation has been etched away leaving a large hole. The pits of Fig. 5 are 
situated at various depths as shown by the differences in contrast and confirmed by 
careful cleaving. The most frequently observed mode of action of catalysts at high 
steps was serration. The particle remained attached to the step and accelerated the 
oxidation parallel to the step (Fig. 6). The catalyst activity decreased with the age of 
the catalyst suspension. The activation energy for an aged solution of colloidal gold 
was measured to be 30 kcal. After extensive oxidation, the catalyst particles tended 
to coagulate (Fig. 4). 

Pitting catalysis. Various treatments were found to modify graphite crystals so 
that they pitted during subsequent catalytic oxidation. These treatments are irradia¬ 
tion with high energy neutrons or electrons, mechanical deformation, or suitable 
heat treatment. Heating to temperatures above 2700°C followed by quenching 
usually induced subsequent pitting behaviour probably because excess lattice vacancies 
were introduced. In crystals which had not previously been oxidised or heat treated, 
pitting could also be induced by heating for several hours to temperatures between 
2400° and 2600°. The rate of subsequent cooling had no influence if it exceeded one 
degree per minute but very slow cooling rates removed the pitting tendency. Heat 
treatment below 2700° caused a gradual penetration of this tendency into the crystal. 
As an example, Fig. 7 shows a cleaved and catalytically oxidised section of a crystal 
heated for one hour at 2600°. Pitting occurred in a region paralleling the outer 
surface of the crystal and also along a linear source crossing the crystal which may 
have been a twin line or low angle boundary present before cleaving. Screw disloca¬ 
tions were also observed to act as sources for the pit forming tendency. This pitting 
induced below 2700 s is probably associated, not with excess lattice vacancies, but 
with a diffusing impurity. The effect could be enhanced by heating the graphite 
between 2400 and 2600°C with boric acid but was not enhanced by heating with 
eiu«i or vanadium chloride. The pitting tendency induced in this temperature range 
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Fig. 1 .—Colloidal gold on graphite. One hour oxidation at 550 ^ A, active 
catalyst; B, step; C, inactive catalyst; D, crystal bent due to { 2 TT/} twin. 





Fig. 2.—Colloidal iron on graphite. One hour wet oxidation at 500 . 

Fig. 3.—Colloidal gold on graphite. One quarter hour wet oxidation at 650 . 
Fig. 4. —Coagulation of colloid particles. Gold on graphite. 

Fig. 5.—Pitting along a-axis. Colloidal gold on graphite. Wet oxygen at 
700°C. Optical micrograph. 
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Fig. 6.—Serrated step. Colloidal gold on graphite. One half hour wet oxygen 

at 650°. 

Fio. 7.—Pitting tendency partly diffused into graphite. Colloidal gold catalyst. 

Optical micrograph. 

Fig. 8.—Initial channelling on pitting graphite. Colloidal gold. One hour low 
pressure oxygen at 700°. 

Fig. 9.—Pitting by colloidal gold. Two and a half hours low pressure oxygen 
at 750°. Twin line showed that pit edges are {10T0}. 
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Fig. 10.—Irregular hexagonal pit. Colloidal gold. One hour oxygen at 650\ 
Shadowed after replication. 

Fig. 11.—Apparent spiral pit. Two hours oxygen 650°. 

Fig. 12.—Islands of vanadium catalyst on pitting graphite. Extensive oxidation. 
Fig. 13.—Same material as in Fig. 12, washed and burned \ hour at 600°. 



is tiimftn prdH ^jy *>® to boron impurities present on the crystal surface and 
diffusing, presumably aubstitutionally. No distinction will be made in the following 
k g trc rrn pitting due to boron or doe to quenched*in vacancies since no qualitative 
differences in pittmg behaviour had been noted and since quantitative measurements 
are stiU in progress. Pitting due to irradiation or mechanical deformation will not 
le described here. 

When metallic catalysts were not added, the oxidation of crystals which had been 
pretreated to induce pitting behaviour resulted in the development of only a small 
number of random pits on the cleavage surfaces. In wet oxygen this spontaneous 
pit formation was more pronounced than in dry oxygen. 

Oxidation of pitting crystals which had been contaminated with suspensions of 
colloi d*! metal caused very extensive pitting. The progress of this pitting was followed 
by replicating crystals after progressively increased periods of oxidation. Initially the 
catalyst particle produced a channel on the surface similar to the channels formed 
on non-pitting crystals; however, nearly every catalyst particle produced such a 
channel (Fig. 8), whereas on non-pitting crystals only those particles which were in 
contact with steps produced channels. Furthermore, on pitting crystals, the channels 
b ffjime progressively deeper; the rate of penetration increased with the defect (boron 
or vacancy) concentration. When the channel depth was about equal to the radius of 
the particle, lateral motion became restricted and actual pit formation commenced 
(Fig. 9). 

Temperature effects on pitting catalysis. The length of the initial channel decreased 
as the temperature of oxidation increased. The crystals did not pit at 600°, unless 
heavily doped with boron, but at 800° the initial channel was very short and steep. 
The shape of the pits produced after extensive oxidation was also found to be a function 
of the temperature, being steeper, the higher the temperature of oxidation. The 
activation energy for catalytic oxidation parallel to the c-axis can be estimated from 
the pit shape. The burning rate at the rim of a pit is uncatalysed and should therefore 
show the activation energy of 46 kcal measured for uncatalysed burning of these 
crystals. The depth of the pit, determined from the shadow length and shadow angle 
of replicas, is an index of the rate of catalytic penetration. The ratio of width to 
depth was of the order of ten but was temperature dependent. An Arrhenius plot 
of this ratio yielded a value of —10 kcal for the difference between the activation 
energies of uncatalysed and catalysed oxidation. The activation energy of catalysed 
penetration is therefore 56 kcal/mole. 

The pits produced by colloidal gold or iron in wet oxygen consisted of rather 
high (> 500 A) steps oriented 1010 or equivalently (Fig. 9). At low pressures of 
oxygen, the pits became perfectly hexagonal in shape. Oxidation at high oxygen 
pressures and low temperatures resulted in less regular pits which were, however, 
still bounded by steps consisting of straight sections of preferred orientation (Fig. 10). 
Near the bottom of the pit the steps were often of lower height and closer together 
than at the top. 

In dry oxygen the burning behaviour usually did not vary appreciably unless an 
effort was made to remove residual moisture from the crystals by outgassing in dry 
helium at 950°C. Such dried crystals usually showed less tendency to pit than moist 
crystals. An appreciable fraction of catalyst particles was found to remain inactive 
on the surface, the fraction depending also on the boron or defect concentration of 
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the crystal. lie pits which were produced under very dry conditions were usually 
Oriented so that their sides were {2TI0}. Some of the steps were not parallel to the 
C axis hut were high index pyramidal surfaces. The proportion of such pyramidal 
surfaces increased with die temperature of oxidation. 

Spiral pits. Occasional pits appeared, particularly in the optical microscope, to 
be spiral shaped. Such apparent spirals were always found to be actually pyramidal, 
the spiral appearance being due to a local crowding of steps which was probably 
caused by oscillations of the catalyst particle (Fig. 11). 

Reactivity of pitting catalysts. The dependence of the catalyst reactivity on 
moisture and on temperature has already been described. Some differences were 
noted between various metals. Colloidal gold and iron appeared equally active under 
moist conditions of oxidation. In dry oxygen, iron was considerably more active 
than gold in forming pits. Both substances appeared to sinter at 900° into more 
uniformly round particles which initiated more symmetrical pits or straighter channels . 
Nickel, platinum, and silver appeared to show catalytic activity comparable to gold. 
Al uminiu m appeared to be less active. Colloidal suspensions of vanadium produced 
a very much larger enhancement of oxidation rate than other metals tested. Occasional 
vanadium catalyst particles were seen on these crystals at the tip of catalytic channels, 
but, in addition, the reactivity of all steps on non-pitting crystals and of all surfaces 
on pitting crystals seemed to be considerably enhanced. Irregular channels indicating 
excess reactivity were often observed which did not carry visible catalyst particles at 
their tip. Furthermore those particles which could be found at channel tips appeared 
to wet the graphite surface and conform to the channel shape. The vanadium catalyst 
was apparently present as a liquid which wetted and Sowed over the graphite surface. 
This suggests that the catalyst was present as the low melting pentoxide. Frequently, 
residues of less active catalyst remained in isolated positions, possibly as vanadium 
carbide (Fig. 12). Water at 2S°C reactivated such particles; they retained their shape 
below 600° but melted above this temperature (Fig. 13). The melting point of bulk 
vanadium pentoxide is 680° but apparent melting of very small particles due to 
sintering, surface flow, etc. may occur at lower temperature. 

DISCUSSION 

The observations demonstrate several details of the mechanism of catalytic 
oxidation. All the metals studied except vanadium produced catalytic effects only, 
at the interface of a rather sizeable metal particle and the substrate. No evidence was 
found for any catalysis by individual metal atoms separating from the colloid, the 
particles did not become smaller, but actually often increased in size by coalescing. 
In a few experiments, solutions of metal salts were placed on graphite. After brief 
oxidation, these metals were again found to have coagulated into active colloidal 
particles. 

The metallic particles did not cause catalysis by action at a distance, as for 
instance by altering the Fermi level of conduction electrons in the graphite. The shape 
of the channels produced on the graphite surface showed that uncatalysed oxidation 
occurred up to the immediate vicinity of a catalyst particle. 

What caused tfie motion of the colloidal particles which produced the observed 
channels? Brownian motion would cause a 200 A particle to be displaced 0-05 mm/ 
second at 500° in air unless retarded by friction against the crystal surface. However, 
this friction or bonding of the particle to the cleavage surface appears to prevent 
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Brownian motion nearly completely since the colloid particles remain randomly 
distributed instead of moving to surface stops and becoming catalytically active. 
The forces between the particle and the cleavage surface are probably van der Wards 
forces. The motion of a particle along its catalytic channel is probably due to 
jflfti tinnal attractive forces to the carbon atoms along the edge of the channel tip. 
Since these carbon atoms are constantly being oxidised, only the leading surface of 
the catalyst particle can be in contact with edge atoms.' Thus the attractive forces 
are unbalanced and cause motion of the particle along die channel direction. Motion 
by this mechanism rather than by Brownian motion is also deduced from the observa¬ 
tion that active particles are always located in the tip of the channels. Particles 
located elsewhere in the channel are inactive. 

The straightness and preferential orientation of the channels can be caused by 
anis otropic reactivity. If toe catalysed oxidation at toe interface is faster in certain 
crystallographic directions, toe resulting motion which maintains maximum contact 
area between particle and graphite, and thus toe channel direction, will be per¬ 
pendicular to one of the directions of fastest oxidation (Fig. 14). It should be noted 



o. b. 

Fio. 14.—Motion of catalyst. Dashed lines: position near beginning of 
catalysis. Solid lines: position when channel has formed. Arrows denote 
directions of highest reactivity. Burning along these directions is highly 
exaggerated in drawing. 

that these directions of fastest catalysed oxidation coincide with toe directions of 
fastest uncatalysed oxidation since toe orientation of toe channel sides is usually 
parallel to toe orientation of surface steps in uncatalysed burning, even when this 
preferred orientation is altered by toe action of water. 

The catalytic activity of colloidal particles of a given size is lower in deep than 
in shallow channels. Since toe depth of a channel in non-pitting crystals is determined 
by the height of toe step at which catalysis commenced, this correlation cannot be 
due to inherent differences between particles but may be due to differences in the 
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area of the particle-graphite interface. The diffusion length of oxygen or reaction 
products in this interface increases with the channel depth, thus slowing the reaction. 
When the step height exceeds the particle radius, the particle usually does not form 
a catalytic channel but moves parallel to the surface step. In this case, the accumula¬ 
tion of reaction products probably prevents the formation of three lines of attachment 
required for channel formation (Fig. 14). When attached to the step as in Fig. 6, t he 
particle probably changes its area of attachment constantly thereby facilitating the 
release of reaction products from the contact area. 

Mechanism of catalysis. Three sets of observations on non-pitting crystals yield 
information on the mechanism of catalysis. These are the preferred direction of 
catalytic attack, the motion of the catalyst particles, and the measured activation 
energies. 

The uncatalysed oxidation of graphite proceeds in several steps which probably 
include adsorption of oxygen, activation and dissociation of the oxygen, formation 
of mobile or immobile surface oxide complexes, activation and rupture of carbon 
bonds between complexes and interior carbon atoms, and removal of adsorbed reac¬ 
tion products. Of these partial reactions, the step which determines the crystallo¬ 
graphic orientation of the oxidised surface is probably the rupture of carbon-carbon 
bonds. It is likely that this particular step in the reaction is not affected by metal 
catalysis because the preferred orientation is insensitive to catalysis as described 
earlier. 

The observed motion of the catalyst particles demonstrates that bonds are formed 
between the catalyst and a large number of reactive carbon atoms at the metal-carbon 
interface. Since this bonding may be incidental to the catalytic action, it does not 
reveal which of the reaction steps is affected or by-passed by the catalytic action. 
If the bonding were concomitant with the catalytic action, activation of adsorbed 
oxygen to form metal-oxygen-carbon bridges would be a likely mechanism of 
catalytic action. 

The measured activation energies for non-pitting catalysis demonstrate that the 
catalysts cause a pronounced change in the pre-exponential term of the Arrhenius 
rate equation. The observed reactivity ratio of catalysed to uncatalysed oxidation of 
carbon atoms was measured to be about SO at 550°C (Table 1). The activation 
energy was reduced by catalysis from 46 to about 10 kcal/mole. Therefore the pre¬ 
exponential term was reduced by a factor of 10 8 due to catalysis. Such a large change 
suggests that the catalyst does not merely accelerate one of the reaction steps of 
oxidation but affects several steps, or bypasses the normal reaction sequence possibly 
by the formation of metal-oxygen-carbon bridges. 

Pit formation appears to be initiated by the accelerated oxidation at those 
vacancies and/or boron atoms which are present in the initial contact region between 
catalyst and graphite. This attack is followed by catalytic oxidation of edge atoms 
until the hole in the surface layer of the crystal is large enough to expose additional 
vacancies or boron atoms in the next layer. As these are oxidized in turn, the particle 
gradually penetrates into the crystal while producing a surface channel. When the 
channel depth has iqpreased to the particle radius, lateral motion is slowed but 
penetration continues resulting in a pit. The stepped geometry of the pits is not due 
to periodic bursts of catalytic activity but to excessive reactivity of pyramidal faces 
initially produced. Even in the absence of metallic catalysts, such pyramidal faces 
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are nearly always converted to prismatic faces. The reason for this preferential 
burning to prismatic (i.e. "vertical") steps on graphite is not understood hot is 
believed to be due to catalysis by traces of water. 

The temperature dependence of the catalytic penetration yielded an apparent 
activation energy of 56 keal. It is not surprising that this value is higher than the 
activation energy of uncatalysed oxidation because the penetration reaction involves 
oxid atio n of carbon atoms adjacent to vacancies or boron atoms which may be more 
tightly bonded than carbon atoms at edges of layer planes. 

The conclusions do not apply to vanadium catalysts which melt and wet the 
surface. 
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Abstract—Functional relations have been established describing caesium sorption on 
amn v MI " im phosphotungstate (NH4PW) and ammonium phosphomolybdate (NH 4 PM 0 ) as 
a function of the concentrations of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and caesium in the solution, 
and on the amount of sorbent. 

The use, of ammonium salts of heteropolyacids as selective ion exchangers for the 
isolation of 137 Cs from fission product solutions requires a knowledge of the 
behaviour of these substances under the conditions obtaining in the reprocessing 
of nuclear fuel, viz. the strongly acid medium (usually nitric acid) and the presence of 
high concentrations of sodium and ammonium salts. A study of Cs extraction 
under these conditions and .of the mathematical representation of the sorption 
phenomena is therefore necessary. The aim of this work was to study the exchange 
of Cs in micro and macro-amounts on ammonium phosphotungstate and phos¬ 
phomolybdate in the presence of nitric acid and ammonium nitrate, to find how these 
factors influence the exchange, and to establish the rules governing the exchange. 

There is little published information concerning the mechanism of sorption of 
alkali metals on ammonium salts of heteropolyacids. Smit et alMK measured the 
distribution coefficients of alkali metals in 0*1 NNH 4 NO 3 solutions on ammonium 
salts of various heteropolyacids, and the validity of the mass-action law has been 
checked for the sorption of Rb on NH 4 PM 0 and of Cs on NH^PW^). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Experiments were carried out at room temperature under static conditions with add 
ammonium salts of phosphotungstic and phosphomolybdic adds having the compositions 
(NH 4 ) 2 . 2 H 0 .»[PWi 2 04 o ]15 H 2 O and (NH 4 ) 2 * 3 i Ho* 62 lPMoi 204 o]* 9*3 H 2 O. Preparation and 
analysis of these salts are described elsewhere . 141 The ammo nium salts (0*1 g) wen weighed 
into 2 -5 ml glass tubes and 2 ml of ammonium nitrate solution containing micro-amounts 
of 137 Cs (10 ~ 7 mole/1.) was added. In other experiments nitric add of varying concentrations, 
or a mixture of nitric acid and ammonium nitrate, containing a micro-amount of 137 Cs as 
tracer was added to the weighed amount After shaking until equilibrium was attained the 
solution was centrifuged and the distribution of Cs between the phases was determined 
radiometrically. The distribution coeffitiea&for Cs, defined as 

_ activity of Cs in 0.1 g of NH 4 PW __ 

activity of Cs in 2 ml of solution at equilibrium = ** 
was then calculated. 

Analytical grade chemicals were used throughout. 

(l) J- van R. Smtt, J. J. Jacobs and W. Robb, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 12,95 (1959). r 
,2) J. van R. Snirr, J. J. Jacobs and W. Robb, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,104 (1959). 
w J - Kara*. J- Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 298 (1961). 
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« RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

! The percentage of Cs in the solid will be determined by the equilibrium con¬ 
centrations of ammonium salts and of hydrogen ions present in the solution, since 
it has been shown <*>$> that the alkali metal (Cs) is exchanged isomorphously into the 
lattice partly for ammonium and partly also for the acid hydrogen of the sorbent. 
It has also been shown that in an acid medium the composition of the sorbent* 4 ' is 
changed. The sorption of Cs or another alkali metal on the ammonium salts of 
heteropolyacids is thus a complex process, and to express it mathematically it i$ 
necessary to simplify the system. This may be fulfilled by examining the sorption of 
micro-amounts of Cs under suitable conditions of ammonium salt concentration and/ 
or nitric acid concentration and for an amount of sorbent such that Cs is a micro¬ 
component relative to ammonium or acid hydrogen; its distribution between the 
phases will then obey simple laws. 

The overall exchange may be regarded as a result of three separate phenomena, 
viz. exchange of Cs for NH 4 and/or for acid hydrogen, and of acid hydrogen for 
NH 4 . We may express the individual equilibrium constants as follows 


[Cs] s [NH 4 ) l 
*a/NH4 = [Cs] [NH 4 ] 

L S 


( 1 ) 


Kara 


[Cs] [H] 
[Cs]* [H] L 


L S 


( 2 ) 


Kh ^ h * = [nh 4 ] L [H] 

S L 


(3), L indicating the 
solution, and S 
the precipitate 


The value of j? H/NH< is not constant over the range of HNO 3 concentration 
studied (0*1-10 M), varying by as much as one order of magnitude* 4 ' this is due to 
the fact that only exchangeable ammonium and not total ammonium concentration 
in the solid phase should be substituted into Equation (3), since changes in the sorbent 
composition occur at lower acidities. In 3 M and higher concentration of nitric acid 
the composition of the acid salt is practically constant. An accurate determination of 
the amount of exchangeable ammonium is rather difficult, but it may be shown from 
the experiments which were carried out that this process will not be the determining 
one for obtaining sorption dependences. 

The exchange of Cs for NH 4 at constant acidity was first investigated. Equation 
(1) may be modified to give log Kj = log A — log {NHJu 


% 


[Cs] 

where-? = K* 

[Cs] ^ 


*C»/NH. • [NHJ 


LS 


A 


<*> J. Kara, and V. Kouwm, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,367 (1960). 

<*> H. BuchwaU) and W. P. Thutlethwaite, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 5,341 (1957). 
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thus if (1) ip valid we will obtain a linear dependence of log X* on log[NHx] r . 
an 4 tfik is confirmed by tbe results shown in Fig. 1. The slope of carve A equal 1, 
showing that one Cs ion replaces one ammonium ion. The amount of hydrogen 
replaced is constant and negligible within the range of NH 4 concentrations investigated. 



Fto. 1.—Dependence of the distribution coefficient for Cs on ammonium ion 
concentration in solution at equilibrium. 

A, 0 001 M HNO3 B, 5 M HNOj C, 10 M HNOj 

O NH4PM0 • NHUPW 

The distribution coefficient for Cs is higher on NH 4 PM 0 than on NH 4 PW (for 
equal amounts of sorbent) over the whole range of ammonium salt concentrations 
investigated, but the corresponding equilibrium constants in 0-001 M.HNO 3 are 5*5 x 
10 2 for NH 4 PW and 4-18 x 10 2 for NH 4 PM 0 concentration in moles l -1 ) the latter 
having a lower value in conformity with the solubilities of the caesium and ammonium 
salts. The difference between the values of K d for NH 4 PW and NH 4 PM 0 disappears 
with increasing acidity of the solution. The constant A !^ INH4 is, of course, valid only 
for a certain hydrogen ion concentration and decreases with increasing acidity, as 
may be seen from the other lines in Fig.l. The value of A depends on acidity, and if we 
suppose that the ammonium concentration in the solid phase varies only slightly 
(if Cs is present in micro-amounts) we can plot log A (= K d . [NH^ against nitric 
acid concentration as in Fig. 2. The value of A varies only slightly at HNO 3 con¬ 
centrations less than 3 M, and for [HNC> 3 ]> 3 M we obtain a linear dependence of 
log A on log [HJj,. Putting A = /(H) we obtain 
log Xj. [NH 4 ] l = — log [HJl + log (const). 

or 1/X^ «= 0-04 [H] t . [NH 4 ] L 
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This relation holds well both for NH 4 PW and NH 4 PM 0 . 

; This empirical dependence may be explained on the basis of the sorbent acting 
as an ion exchanger. The add ammonium salt of a heteropolyadd may be regarded 
as a strong add ion exchanger, in agreement with the relationship A ==> /(H). If we 



Ro. 2.—Relationship between AdlNH^h. and nitric add concentration. 


treat the sorbent as a mixture of an ammonium salt and a free heteropolyadd, the 
ammonium salt being completdy dissociated and the free heteropolyadd partly 
dissociated, then the dissociation may be written in the form 

NH«IU*NH +4 + R- (a) HR#H + + R- (b) 

Assuming complete dissociation of the ammonium salt we may approximate as 
follows [NHJ] - [R;] 


For (b) the following expression is valid at equilibrium 

[H+] [R-] 

wrt __ 8 _ 8 


[HR] 


(c) 


Substituting (c) into ( 1 ) where, [NH^ corresponds to that fraction of ammonium 
ion which is exchangeable for add hydrogen, and supposing Donnan’s concept of 
equilibrium to hold, when the concentration of hydrogen ions in the ion exchanger 
is proportional to the concentration of H ions in the solution, i.e., [Hi = k [Hi, 


[H][NH 4 ] C' 
we obtain 4 ^. = K d — 

8 

' -where C'=*—' 

Iv 


(4) 


For low H + concentrations the ratio [H + i/[HR] g will be constant, and therefore 
K+ will also be constant For a higher addity the relation [HR] s =» const must be 
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valid, u we have obtained the limiting add salt and then the relationship (4) wQl he 
simplified into the form 

Const. - ^[NHU+l,. [H + ] t 
in agreement with the results obtained. 

The results for Cs sorption as a function of HNO 3 concentrations at constant 
amm onium salt concentration agree with previous data (pig. 3). A slow decrease in 



Fio. 3. —Dependence of the distribution coefficient for Cs on nitric add 

concentration. 

A, without NH4NO3 ■ B, 01 M NH4NO3 C, I 2MNH4NO3 

ONH4PM0 • NH4FW 

Cs sorption with increasing HNO 3 concentration changes abruptly near [HNO 3 ] 
~3 M, beyond which there is a linear variation with slope ~ 1 . Thus at addities 

> 3 M HNO 3 the sorption properties of NH 4 PW and NH 4 PM 0 change, and the 
acid hydrogen and Cs may replace each other. 

The variation in sorption properties of NH 4 PW and NH 4 PM 0 could be due to 
variation in the sorbent structure. A study of the infra-red spectra of samples of 
NH 4 PW and NH 4 PM 0 which were obtained by shaking the salts with HNO 3 in 
various concentrations to equilibrium showed no change as the concentration of add 
was varied. This can be explained by assuming that there is no substantial change in 
either the heteropolyanion bonding or in the water of crystallization. As was pre¬ 
viously shown analytically< 4) , exchange of NH 4 for H occurs in an add medium, the 
salt becoming more acid and at an addity > 3 M HNO 3 we obtain the limiting salt 
(NH 4 ) 2 HPW. Under our conditions we may also suppose this add salt to be formed 
and it should be further enriched with H + or Cs + . As our experiments show, Cs + 
and H + are equivalent. We may condude from this that the add hydrogen ions are 
not equivalent in their bond strength, and undergo substitution by Cs or byanother 
alkali metal in stages. The equilibrium constant K ^, H reaches a constant value at 

> 3 M HNO 3 ; below 3 M HNO 3 it is not constant, due to the fact that the content of 
add hydrogen in die NH 4 PW molecule changes considerably. 




im 


3 . Kxytl 


It is neoessary, of course, to know the range of Cs concentrations over which 
these relationships are valid. It may be seen from the dependence of the distribution 



-loo c c , 

Flo. 4.—-Dependence of distribution coefficient for Cs on the initial Cs 

concentration. 

(sorbent: NH 4 PW) 

A, 0*43 M NH 4 NO 3 B, 0-5 M NH 4 NO 3 +5M HNOj 

-<J>- Previous results* 31 

coefficient KJCs) on the initial concentration of Cs (Fig. 4) that they may be applied 
up to [Cs + ] = 10 " 3 M. Above this concentration K d falls sharply, since the amount 
of exchangeable hydrogen and ammonium ions is limited by the capacity of the 
exchanges. 


-* 
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the separation factor of lithium isotopes 

WITH ION EXCHANGERS 

H. Kakihana, T. Nomura and Y. Mori * t 

L abor atory of Nuclear Chemistry, Tokyo Institute of Technology, Meguro, Tokyo, Japan 

{Received 12 December 1961; in revised form 14 February 1962) 

Ab duct— F undamental equations for the isotopic ion exchange reaction were derived with 
various degrees of approximation considering the various kinds of external solutions and 
ion exchangers. 

The separation factors of lithium isotopes Sf(Li) in ethanol (or acetane)-water mixtures 
were determined with differently cross-linked sulphonated polystyrene-divinylbenzene 
copolymers and synthetic inorganic ion exchanger Ionite C (zirconium phosphate type). 

LiOH system gave higher separation factors than LiCl systems. The highly cross-linked 
resins and synthetic inorganic ion exchanger are also favourable for the higher separation 
factor. 

The highest value 1 -022 was obtained for the system of 0-1 M LiOH 20 per cent acetone- 
water mixture using synthetic inorganic ion exchanger. 

These experimental results were analysed by fundamental equations. 

Since Taylor and Urey claimed to have observed a separation factor of 1*022 with 
zeolites, many studies have been done for (he ion exchange separation of Li isotopes 
especially in the system of aqueous LiCl solution on sulphonated exchanger. How¬ 
ever, as summarized in Table 1, only very low separation factors 1*001-1 *006 were 
observed. In view of the fact that Li ions are in very nearly the same state both in the 
aqueous LiCl solution phase and in the sulphonated exchanger phase, these low 
separation factors may not be surprising. 

In the case discussed here, choosing the system containing LiOH and a synthetic 
inorganic ion exchanger, the similarity of chemical binding in the two phases is 
effectively avoided and the separation factors obtained are much larger. 

FUNDAMENTAL 

The separation factor of isotopes A and B between the exchanger of high cross- 
linkage and the external solution phase of low concentration is expressed as follows: 

£ B _ (Total amount of B in the exchanger) 

A (Total amount of A in the exchanger) 

(Total amount of A in the external solution) 

(Total amount of B in the external solution) 

ift B + + m BB m^+mAx 
Wa++ fhgA Wg* *1*Wgx 

or 

ln$J m + [ _] n W A++ m AX m B* 

fh K * m B + jBa+4-jBba m B + + m BX m A* 

= ln 1 W A+ ”*B+ ' ^BA j l n m »* * W AX 

iBa* * m b + iB x + ' iBbr * mgx 
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Tabus 1. 


Ion exchanger 

Separation factor (<Sf) 

Researchers 

Decaiso 

1-022 

Taylor, UreyM) 

Zeo-Karb H. I. 

> 1 

Glueckauf et alS*> 

Dowex 50-X10 

1-0065 

Gross, JulyM) 

Decaiso 

1-0058 

Sessions et alS *> 

Dowex 50W 

1-0027 

Blanco et al.w 

Dowex 50 

1-0025 

Stadier et a/.«> 

Zeo-Karb 225 

> 1 

Davos et al.m 

Dowex 50-X 12 

1-001 ~ 

Menes et af.< 8 ) 

Amberlite IRC 50 

1-002 


Dowex 50-X 12 

1-002 

Pbrret et al.< 9) 

Zeolithe “Prolabo” 

1-004 


Dowex 50-X2 ~ X 24 

1 0006 ~ 1-0038 

Lee, Begun* 10 * 
(GlubckaufMM) 

Dowex 50-X 16 

10023 ~ 1-005 

Leb(12. 13) 

Ionac C-100 

1-0049 

Lindner, Bergdahl* 14 ) 

Diaion SK1-X 35 

l-006(LiCl) 

1-012 (LiOH) 

Kakihana et sL (ul 

Ionite C 

1-015 (LiQ) 

1-022 (LiOH) 

Kakihana et a/. (ls * 
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. i- , (l+m B +/m BX ) - q\ 

0+®a^/«ba) 0+btA*/ m Ax) 

when *>a*» »v* Wax and mgx denote the molalities of the ions A + and B + , and 
those of the molecules or ion associations AX and BX in the external solution phase, 
aadri) A *, Mg*, rftgx and denote the molalities in the exchanger phase analogously. 

In a solution of the ions A'*’ and B + , and the molecules or ion associations, AX 
and BX, at isotopic equilibrium with the ions adsorbed on a cation exchanger having 
some possibility of forming molecules or ion associations EA and EB, the equilibria 
involved are tentatively described by the equations: 

(a) Ion exchange reaction 

(A^lanhusv+CB^atml MbstiOB V* (B*) adiaiiaer +(A*) aMraal 




d*B*‘ m A* 


+EA 


ifi x + • m B + 

(b) Isotopic exchange reaction in the exchanger 

(A + ) MBtaat .+EB ^ (B + ), 
or 

EB (B + )_^.„„ r .+E~ 

EAg± (A*)—v—^+E- 

B p • ^BA 

A a B = " “ 

m K* m EB 

(c) Isotopic exchange reaction in the external solution 

(A )«xwnal toludoo +BX ^ (B )external totatioo 

or 

BX ^ (B + )exi J ni« lto | ut ior +X" 

A (A + limmi lohSog +X 

W»B* ”»AX 
m A* ’ m BX 

Substituting Equations (4), (5) and (6) in Equation (3) and rearranging 
In S® “> In X A + — In ®X E + In ®X x 


ar 


( 3 ) 


+AX 


-vA + ) ( 

l*x 


(«) 


+ ln| 1 + 


( 1+ .T^b): In ( 1+ 'Tfeo) ro 

With the isotopes A and B, the values for a AT b and \K X are to be quite near to one 
except in very special cases (e.g. H and D). Hence with good approximation 
Equation (7) becomes __ 

JX E -1 lK x -l 


lnSj= In Xi:-lnJX B +ln«X x+ - 


( 8 ) 


1+(^ba/^a0 H-(w*ax/"»a*) 

When both the external solution and the exchanger phase contain very small amounts 
of the ions compared to the amounts of the molecules or ion associations 
( m Ax£>”t A + and m BA >/n A +), Equation (8) is reduced approximately to 

In Si - In K*l + In *K X - In “ X E (8') 

When the exchanger phase contains no appreciable amount of the molecules or ion 
associations (iR a + ► , B ba ), the following equation is obtained instead of Equation (7). 

1» s; - in *■: + in IK X - ln(l + <7) 
* For the rigorous thermodynamical consideration of please refer to (Id) and (23). 
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With food approximation. 

In Si - In Kf + + In »ic x --l£cl-- (9) 

l+(m xx /m A+ ) '' 

If the external solution has very small amounts of the ions compared with the amounts 
of the molecules or ion associations {m KX >m K *') y an approximation gives 

InS** lnJC£: + ln»K x (9') 

Similarly the following equations are obtained for the system c onsisting of 
a strong-electrolyte external solution phase (m A + > and an exchanger phg«u» 
having some possibility of forming molecules or ion associations 


lnK*:-ln*K B +l n (l+ 

(7*) 

, A - In K a + - In a^b+ 1+( - ba/;Sa0 

(10) 

In S£ = In Kll - In a A e 

(10') 


For a system consisting of a strong-electrolyte external solution phase and a 
strongly ionized ion exchanger phase: 

In S\ = In JCj: (11) 


These fundamental equations for the separation factor of isotopes indicate how 
a larger separation factor might be obtained. 

(1) A system containing molecules or ion associations in the exchanger phase 
or in the external solution phase may have chance of giving a larger separation 
factor than a system containing only strong electrolytes in both phases. 
[Equation (9), (9'), (10) and (100]. 

(2) In the case mentioned above, the larger the amounts of molecules or ion 
associations, the larger the separation factor that may be obtained. [Equation 
(9) and (10)]. 

(3) A system containing molecules or ion associations both in the exchanger 
phase and in the external solution phase may not give a larger separation factor 
because of the cancellation of \K X and ££ B . [Equation (8) and (80]. 

However, if we choose an exchanger having the ability to form a different type of 
chemical binding with the isotopes from that in the external solution, the cancellation 
may be avoided and a larger separation factor may be obtained. Again the larger the 
amounts of molecules or ion associations both in the exchanger phase and in the 
external solution phase, the larger the separation factor that can be expected. 
[Equation (8)]. 

. EXPERIMENTAL 

▼ « 

Stock solution of lithium chloride was prepared from lithium carbonate of high purity 
(99-8 per cent or better) and hydrochloric add of analytical grade. The stock solution was 
diluted with a suitable amount of ethanol (or acetone) and water to prepare die sample 
solution for die equilibrium experiments in the case of UC1 systems. 



Lithium hydroxide solution* were prepared just before each of the equilibrium experi¬ 
ments of LiOH systems by passing a solution of lithium chloride through a column of the 
sttoa&y anfcm exchange resin Diaion SA # 100* in the hydroxide form. Besides the 
commercially supplied cation exchange resins Dowex 50-X4, X8 and XI6, sulphonated 
Kjyhtv cross-linked polystyrene resins Diaion SK # 1-X24* and X35* (the figures after X 
die nominal percentage of divinylbenzene in the copolymer) and a synthetic 
inorganic ion exchanger Ionite Ct (zirconium phosphate type) were used. '* 

About 800 mi of the sample solution was passed very slowly through a small column 
c q P tnintnff about 0 5 ml of the exchanger in the hydrogen form. The lithium ion adsorbed 
on the column was recovered by eluting with 1 M hydrochloric add. After evaporating 
the excess hydrochloric add, the lithium chloride was dissolved in a water-ethanol mixture 
cpnf'"«ng 40 per cent ethanol, and converted to lithium iodide on a column of the anion 
cxofrong e resin Diaion SA # 100 in the iodide form. Just before placing the sample into the 
hm spectrometer, the lithium iodide solution was evaporated to dryness with the addition 
of hydroiodic add. The lithium chloride in the original sample solution was also converted 
to i jthinm iodide by a similar procedure. The isotopic ratios of lithium were determined 
both for the lithium adsorbed on the exchanger and the lithium in the original sample 
solution with a Nier-type 60 degree mass spectrometer Atlas CH 4 using the thermionic 
method. Although details of the experimental techniques were described in other paper,! 
a comparison of two different series of measurement for the same sample is shown in Table 2. 

Tablb 2.—Example of mass spectrometric analysis 


7Li 

isotopic ratio ^ 

Peak No. 

Measurement No. 1 

Measurement No. 2 

1 

12-27* 

12-327 

2 

12-302 

12-26} 

3 

12-306 

12-277 

4 

12-277 

12-25i 

5 

12-28? 

12-28} 

6 

12-274 

12-31* 

7 

12-28] 

12-29* 

8 

12-28i 

12-29* 

9 

12-28, 

12*312 

10 

12-32* 

12-33i 

11 

12-326 

12-29i 

Mean 

12-29* ±0-02 

12-29j ±0-02 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The value obtained for systems containing LiCl in the external solution are 
summarized in Table 3,4 and 5. It is well known from ion exchange studies that the 
separation factor is dependent upon the size of the solvated ion and also upon the 
degree of cross-linking in ion exchange resin. The influence of the degree of cross-link¬ 
ing on the separation factor of the isotopes that was found by Lee and Begun for lithium 
isotopes<io> and by us for nitrogen isotopes* 1 ® seems to be reconfirmed by the values 

* Products of Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. Ltd., Japan, 
t Our laboratory name. 

1 Submitted to “Mass Spectrometry” (Japan). 

<16> H. Kauhana, T. Nomura and K. Kodaira, J. Atomic Energy Soc. Japan, 1,433 (1959). 
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Txau 3. 
Sf(D’i M UQ) 





Riehongw 




Ethanol 

(vo* %) 


X4 

X8 

X16 

X24 

X3S 

0 


1*001 

1*001 

1*004 

1*004 

1*005 

60 


1*003 

1*004 

1*006 

1*006 

1*006 




Tabu 4. 







Sf (30% ethanol) 






Exchanger 





LiG 







(M) 


X4 

X8 

X16 




01 

1*001 

1*003 

1*005 




0*3 

1*000 

1*002 

1*003 




1*0 

1*000 

1*003 

1*004 



shown in Table 3 and 4 even considering the possible error of the isotopic mass analysis. 
The very small influence of the addition of ethanol on the separation factor is apparent 
in Table 3, as in the case of nitrogen isotopes* 16 '! 7 ) and sodium isotopes.< 18 *i 9 *20) 
The influence of the concentration of lithium chloride in the external solution can not 
be confirmed in Table 4 within our experimental accuracy. 

While the values of the separation factor with sulphonated cross-linked poly¬ 
styrene resins lie between 1 *000 and 1 *006, larger values up to 1 *015 shown in Table 
5 were obtained with the synthetic inorganic ion exchanger Ionite C. In the case 
of the systems of lithium chloride with sulphonated resins, both the ion exchanger 


Tablb 5. 

Ionite C (0*1 M LiG) 


Ethanol (vol %) 

0 

20 

40 

60 

sl 

1*013 

1*015 

1*013 

1*014 


phase and the external solution phase can be considered to be strongly ionized 
or scarcely having molecules or ion associations. Therefore, the separation 
factor for such systems can be simply expressed by Equation (11). On the 
other hand some kinds of phosphoric acids in the synthetic inorganic ion exchanger 
may have some possibility of forming a slightly ionized species with lithium. Therefore 
the separation factor with the synthetic inorganic ion exchanger in lithium chloride 
solution can be more reasonably expressed by Equation (7*), (10) or (100. 

1171 H. Kakihana, T. Nomura and K. Kodaira, /. Atomic Energy Soc. Japan, 3 ,519 (1961). 
<*« H. Kakihana, T. Nomura, H. Fukutomt, H. Ohtaki and K. Yamasaki, J. Atomic 
Energy Soc. Japan, 1 ,46 (1959). 

»» H. Ohtaki. H. Kakihana and K. Yamasaki, Z. Phys. Chem. 21,224 (1959). 

<*•) H. Ohtaki, Z. Phys. Chem. V, 209 (1961)r*— 
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The values obtained for the systems containing LiOH in the external solution 
are summarized in Table 6. As shown in Table 6 the system of the sulponated cross- 
linked polystyrene resins in 0*1 M lithium hydroxide aqueous solution gave values 
between 1*005 and 1*008. These slightly higher values may be attributed to the 
presence of small amounts of undissociated species LiOH in the external solution ai>22) 
and can be explained by Equation (70 or (9). The systems of the same resins in 
0-1 M lithium hydroxide acetone-water mixture gave higher values 1*012 and 1*011. 


Table 6. 

Sj (0-1 M LiOH) 


Acetone 
(vol %) 

Exchanger 

X24 

X35 

Ionite C 

0 

1-005 

1-008 

1-016 

20 

1-012 

1-011 

1-022 


It is evident that the addition of acetone results in the increase of the concentration 
of undissociated species LiOH. Therefore, absolute values for the third term of the 
right hand side of Equation (9) should be smaller for the acetone-water mixture 
systems than for the aqueous solution systems, and the cancellation of the second 
term with the third term can be better avoided in the case of the acetone-water mixture 
systems. This may be the reason why the higher values were obtained for the 
acetone-water mixture systems. The separation factor with the synthetic inorganic 
ion exchanger in lithium hydroxide solution can be reasonably expressed by Equation 
(7) or (8). The high values obtained for the systems may be attributed to the good 
combination of the three constants A® t, ®A E and ®A X (in this case K$l , ®A E and *Aoh)- 
Again the preferable effect of the addition of acetone was observed obviously. 

CONCLUSION 

As the fundamental Equation (8), (9) and (10) predict, the higher values for the 
separation factors of the lithium isotopes are obtained in the following systems. 

(1) 1 *013-1 -015 for the system of strong electrolyte, LiG, in the external solution 
with the weakly acidic inorganic cation exchanger, Ionite C (zirconium phosphate 
type). 

(2) 1*005-1*008 for the system of a weaker electrolyte, LiOH, in the external 
solution with the strongly acidic organic cation exchange resin. The separation 
factor reaches 1 *012 when acetone is added to the system to reduce the dissociation 
constant of LiOH. 

(3) 1 *016 for the system of LiOH in the aqueous solution with the weakly acidic 
inorganic cation exchanger (Ionite C). The value 1-022 is obtained by adding 
acetone. 

Very low separation factors (1 -000-1 -006) were obtained for the system of strong 
electrolyte, LiG, in the external solution with the strongly acidic (sulphonic acid) 
cation exchange resins. 

,2 » H. S. Harnbd and H. R. Copson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 55,2206 (1933). 

(22 > R. A. Robinson and H. S. Harned, Chem. Rev. 28,419 (1941). 

(23> H. Kakihana, T. Nomura and H. Ohtaki, Bull. Tokyo Inst. Tech., Series-B, No. 1, 
P. 1 and p. 14. 
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HIGHER OXIDATION STATES OF SILVER—II 

REACTION OF OZONE WITH SILVER (I) 

COMPLEXES IN NON-AQUEOUS SOLVENTS* ll f 

J. Selbin and B. Shamburger 

Coates f^ hamical Laboratories, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

(.Received 7 February 1962; in revised form 26 February 1962) 

Abstract— The ozonization of bis(orthophenanthroline)-sflver(I) nitrate has been investigated 
in thirteen non-aqueous solvents both with and without the addition of several Lewis adds. 
The solvents included (1) dimethylsulphoxide, (2) dimethylfonnamide, (3) chloroform, 
( 4 ) carbon tetrachloride, (5) benzene, ( 6 ) acetonitrile, (7) n-heptane, ( 8 ) ethyl acetate, 
( 9 ) tetrahydrofuran, ( 10 ) acetic anhydride, ( 11 ) glacial acetic acid, ( 12 ) nitromethane, 
(13) nitroethane. The Lewis acids included anhydrous aluminium chloride, anhydrous 
iron(HI) chloride, boron triiluoride and silver(I) ion. The oxidation of the silver(I) complex 
to the silver(II) complex occurred only in the protonic acid solvents, (11), (12) and (13), 
but the silverfll) complex could be isolated only from acetic add. Mechanisms of ozonization 
are proposed which involve the enhancement of the electrophilic character of the ozone 
molecule by the proton of the particular solvent. 

Several complexes of silver (I)t may be oxidized to the corresponding silver (II) 
complexes either electrolytically or with oxidizing agents such as ozone, peroxydisul- 
phate ion, cerium (IV) ion, lead dioxide or silver (II) oxide.* 1 ) The use of ozone as the 
oxidant for silver (I) complexes has been limited to aqueous solutions* 2 * 3 ) and more¬ 
over, these solutions must be acidic or the reaction will not proceed. 

Noyes and co-workers* 4 > have made an extensive investigation of the oxidation 
of Ag + by O 3 in nitric acid solution. From their rate data they have postulated the 
intermediate formation of Ag(III) according to the equations: 

Ag + +Oj-»AgO + +02 (slow) 

AgO + +Ag + 4-2H + -»2Ag 2+ +HjO (fast) 

The reaction does not go to completion, but results in the establishment of 
a steady state, because of the reduction of the dipositive state by water with the 
evolution of oxygen: 

4Ag 2+ +2H 2 0-*4Ag + +4H+ +0 2 

It is of interest to note that the Noyes et al. mechanism indicates that the 
oxidation rate does not depend appreciably upon the H + concentration. However, 
it should also be pointed out that their studies were carried out in very strong nitric 
acid solutions, rendering indeterminable the exact role played by the H + . 

* Taken in part from a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Master of Science degree at Louisiana State University, 1961. 

t It is interesting to note that except for porphyrins, all ligands which have been found 
to stabilize silvcr(II) contain a pyridine or pyridine-like nitrogen donor atom. 

w J - A. McMillan, Chem. Revs. 62, 65 (1962). 

2> A. Malaouti, AM aecad. nazl. Lincei, Rend, classe sci. fis., mat. e. not. 9, 349 (1950); 

Chem. Abstr. 45, 4596 (1950). ■ 

. A. Malaquit, and T. Lakanca, Gazz. chim. ital. 84,976 (1954). 

A. A. Noyes, J. L. Hoard and K. S. PrrzER, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 57,1221 (1935); 

A. A. Noyes, C. D. Coryell, F. Stritt and A. Kossiakoff. Ibid. 59,1316 (1937). 
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i WiBAirr and co-workers^ have observed the electrophilic nature of the ozone 
molecule in the ozonization of organic molecules. They have also demonstrated that 
die electrophilic activity may be catalysed by Lewis acids.* 6 * We may picture this 
enhancement of the electrophilic character in the following way: 



/ b N ^ 

A ^ j\, 

•q & -p/® 

3 4 - 


♦ A 


A* 



The structures !, 2, 3 and 4 are the resonance forms generally accepted for the ozone 
molecule, with 1 and 2 expected to be of slightly lower energy than 3 and 4 (since 
the charge separation is about 0-90 A greater in the latter two). The Lewis acid is 
represented by A and the Lewis acid-base adduct may be pictured as a resonance 
hybrid of structures 5 and 6, and with 5 being of lower energy. 

It appeared likely to us that the necessity for acidic conditions for the effective 
ozonization of silver(I) complexes in aqueous solutions might be related to the 
enhancement of the electrophilic nature of the ozone molecule by the Lewis acid, 
the hydronium ion. (It might be pointed out that the oxidation of several Pt(II) 
complexes to Pt(IV) complexes* 7 * as well as the oxidation of Am(III) to Am(VI)< 8 > 
and the oxidation of Pu(IV) to Pu(VI)®> occur in aqueous acid solution.) In order 
to test the possible generallity of this mechanistic proposal, we have investigated the 
ozonization of bis (orthophenanthroline)-silver(I) nitrate in a number of non-aqueous 
solvents, both with and without the addition of several well-known Lewis acids. 
The choice of this particluar compound was based upon its known behaviour toward 
ozonization in aqueous solution (in which it is quantitatively and rapidly oxidized to 
the sflver(II) complex), its partial solubility in several non-aqueous solvents and the 
clear-cut colour change, from pale yellow to dark maroon, which takes place upon 
oxidation. The solvents employed included (1) dimethylsulphoxide, (2) dimethyl- 
formamide (both of which were readily attacked by the ozone), (3) chloroform, (4) 
carbon tetrachloride, (5) benzene, (6) acetonitrile, (7) n-heptane, (8) ethyl acetate, 
(9) tetrahydrofuran, (10) acetic anhydride, (11) glacial acetic add, (12) nitromethane 
and (13) nitroethane. The solvents were saturated with sodium nitrate prior to the 

») J. P. Wnuirr and H. Boer, Rec.Trav. Chim. 74,241 (195$), and earlier papers, especially, 
J. P. WiBAirr, F. L. J. Sdcma, L. W. F. Kampschvodt and H. Boer, Ibid. 69, 1355 ( 1950 ). 

<•> F. L. J. Sixma, H. Boer and J. P. Wdaut, Ibid. 70,1005 (1951). 

* 7 * L. Ghdoabv and V. Kloptn, Z. Anorg. Chem. 151,253 (1926). 

(•> M. Ward and O. A. Welch, /. Chem. Soc. 4038 (1954). 

»^>. W. Grant, J. Inerg- Nuel. Chem. 6,-09 (1958). 
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reaction ia onto? to effect pro dpi t ati on of the stiver®) complex should it form in 
solution. The Lewis adds used induded anhydrous alumimum chloride, anhydrous 
iron(Ifl) chloride, boron trifluoride and silver(I) ion. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


A. Materials 

Bis(oithophenanthrolme)-silver(I) nitrate and perchlorate were prepared by bringing 
together aqueous solutions of the ligand and the particular silver salt. The yellow products 
were washed with ethanol and dried in a vacuum desiccator over magnesium perchlorate 
for two days. (Found: Ag, 20*56; C, 54*02; H, 3*21; N, 13*08. Calc, for Ag^nHgNahNOj: 
Ag, 20*35; C, 54*36; H, 3*03; N f 13*21%) and (Found: Ag, 19*51; C, 51*09; H, 3*09; 
N, 9*57. Calc, for Ag(Ci2HsN2)2a0 4 : Ag, 19*00; C, 50*77; H, 2*83; N, 9*87%). 

The silver(II) complexes were prepared by ozonizing acidic solutions of the silver(I) 
complexes. The solutions were saturated with the sodium salt of the particular anion. The 
resulting maroon products were washed with water and dried in the same way as the silver® 
complexes. (Found: Ag, 18*5; C, 49*02; H, 3*02; N, 13*92. Calc, for Ag(Ci 2 HgN 2 ) 2 (N 03 ) 2 : 
Ag, 18*22; C, 48*67; H, 2*71; N, 14*19%) and (Found: Ag, 15*9; C, 43*47; H, 2*66; N f 8*21. 
Calc, for Ag(C, 2 H 8 N2)2(a04)2: Ag, 1617; C, 43*20; H, 2*40; N, 8*39%). 

Ozone was obtained from a Welsbach Model T-23 laboratory ozonizer utilizing tank 
oxygen which was predried by passage through columns packed with magnesium perchlorate. 
The gaseous stream had a flow rate of approximately 0*3 L/min and contained 2 to 3 per cent 
ozone in oxygen. The reactions were carried out in a gas adsorption bottle fitted with a 
course sintered glass filter. 

B. Procedures 

The general procedure was as follows. The particular solvent was saturated with 
sodium nitrate, the silver® complex was added and the mixture ozonized for approximately 
two hours. If the desired reaction failed to occur (a colour change from yellow to maroon 
is indicative of this reaction), fresh solutions were prepared separately for each of the Lewis 
adds: anhydrous AhCl* anhydrous Fe 2 Cl6, BF3 and, in some cases, AgNOj. Ozonization 
of each mixture was then carried out for the same length of time. If the complex and/or the 
Lewis acid was insoluble in the particular solvent, the reaction vessel was shaken on a 
Burrell Wrist-Action shaker during the course of the reaction. All reactions were carried out 
at room temperature (25-27°C) and at 0°C and —8°C. Other experiments involved 
premixing the ozone gas stream with gaseous BF3 prior to its introduction into the reaction 
vessel. In certain cases, when BF3 was employed as the catalyst, a white precipitate formed. 
This was found to occur even in the absence of ozone or the silver complex. Although we 
did not identify the white precipatate, it may most likely be attributed to a reaction between 
BF3 and the nitrate salt. Baumgarten and Bruns<*°> showed that boron oxyfluoride and 
the corresponding metal fluoride or fluoborate may form under these circumstances. When 
the precipitate appeared, sodium nitrate was added to the reaction vessel periodically 
throughout the ozonization. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The ozonization of [Ag(o-phen)2] NO3 to [Ag(o-phen)J (NO*)* occurred in 
only three of the thirteen non-aqueous solvents investigated. These were glacial acetic 
acid, nitromethane and nitroethane. No Lewis add was necessary in these solvents 
and in none of the other solvents did the addition of a Lewis acid bring about the 
oxidation of the silver complex. It is significant that these three solvents are the only 
protonic add solvents which were tried. 

,10 ' P. Baumgarten and W. Bruns, Bar. Dtsch. Ckem. Ges. 72,1753 (1939). 
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1 The nlver(I) complex was quite soluble in acetic acid. Within two minutes after 
ozonization was begun in this solvent the solution turned a maroon colour, and after 
one hour a maroon precipitate had collected. It was shown to be the silver(II) com¬ 
plex in every way including its infra-red spectrum (which is very slightly different 
from that of the silver(I) complex) and its visible-ultra-violet spectrum in glacial 
acetic acid (which is quite different from that of the silver(I) complex). 

The silver(I) complex is very soluble in both nitromethane and nitroethane and 
the experimental results were identical in both of these solvents. The colour of the 
alver(II) complex appeared within one minute after ozonization began. At the end 
of 2 hr of ozonization the solution was deeply coloured, but no solid product had 
settled out as was the case with the acetic acid solution. Furthermore, after ozoniza¬ 
tion was terminated and the reaction vessel swept free of ozone, the solution became 
colourless within 2-3 min at room temperature. It was found that the decomposition 
of the maroon product was greatly retarded by lower temperatures and at dry-ice 
temperature the colour could be maintained a full day. The visible spectrum of the 
ozonated nitroalkane solution, obtained by circulating ice-water through a thermo¬ 
static cell holder, agreed exactly with that obtained from a nitroalkane solution of the 
silver(II) complex. However, the maroon product could not be isolated from the 
nitroalkane solution by addition of sodium nitrate, water, ethanol or dilute perchloric 
acid. It should be noted at this point that the silver(II) complex (which had been 
prepared in aqueous solution) dissolved in nitromethane shows no tendency to 
decompose in the above manner and is stable for weeks in this solvent. 

Several additional observations of the ozonated nitroalkane solutions were made. 
If the perchlorate salt of the silver(I) complex ion were substituted for the nitrate 
salt, nitrate ion would still be found in the ozonated solution. Formic acid was 
detected in the nitromethane solution and acetic acid in the nitroethane solution at the 
rad of the reaction. Also, we established that both formaldehyde and acetaldehyde 
will reduce the silver(II) complex dissolved in the nitroalkanes in a moderately slow 
reaction which is retarded by lower temperatures. 

All of these qualitative results have led us to some tentative suggestions concerning 
the mechanisms of the reactions which are occurring in the non-aqueous systems. 
In the following series of reactions Ag(I) and Ag(II) represent the silver(I) and silver(II). 
complexes, respectively. 


9 

*• H>+A« (II) + 0 2 +OH 



We propose that in reaction (1) the proton from the acidic solvent molecule en¬ 
hances the electrophilic character of the ozone molecule by forming the adduct shown. 
This enables the ozone to effectively attack the silver(I) complex'and the products 
ate oxygen, the silver(II) complex and the hydroxyl radical (which'may react with 
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fl ffl /i*har radical to produce hydrogen peroxide, but this is pure speculation). Ozone 
may then attack the negative ion of the solvent by the mechanism shown in reaction 
(2), which is analogous to the well-known /^-elimination reactions. The products of 
this reaction would be molecular oxygen, aldehyde and nitrate ion, as indicated. 
Ozone would attack the nitrate ion (reaction 5), oxidizing it to the nitrate ion^ which 
was found in the reaction products. Ozone would also slowly oxidize the alddhyde 
to peroxyacid (reaction 3). However, this reaction may well be in competition with 
(reaction 4), the reduction of the silver(II) complex by the aldehyde. This could 
account for the observed strongly temperature dependent instability of the silver(II) 
complex in the nitroalkane solutions which have been subjected to ozonization. 

The proposals made above must be considered quite tentative at the present time 
and we are investigating further the nature of the ozonization of silver(I) complexes 
in both aqueous and non-aqueous solvents. 


Acknowledgements —The authors are grateful to the Research Corporation for financial 
support of part of this research and to Professor J. G. Traynham for helpful discussions. 
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heat of isomerization of peroxynitrite to 
nitrate and kinetics of isomerization of 
peroxynitrous acid to nitric acid* 

J. D. Ray 

School of Chemistry, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 13, Georgia 

(Received 13 November 1939; in revised form 22 February 1962) 

Abstract— The reaction between hydrogen peroxide and nitrous add at 0° results in high 
yields of the rapidly formed intermediate peroxynitrous add which isomerizes to nitric add 
at a slower rate. By stopping the reaction with the addition of base at various times and 
measuring the total heat evolved in a calorimeter it was possible to determine the rate 
constant for isomerization to be 0 099 sec -1 at 1°. The heat of isomerization of the peroxy¬ 
nitrite ion to the nitrate ion was deduced to be —38 -8 ±2 kcal/mole in dilute aqueous solution 
atl°. 

Kinetic studies of the reaction between nitrous add and hydrogen peroxide* 1 - 2 > 3) 
at low concentrations of the latter reagents are in agreement that the rate expression 
is predominately expressed by: 

~ < ^ 2 ° 2) - WiOi) (HONO) (H + ). (1) 

Results of the present study are in agreement with (1) and the following mechanism: 
H + +H0NCM-H 2 0 2 = HOONO+H 2 0+H + ki 

HOONO = HONg k 2 

NOj + HOONO = HONg+NOj Jfc 3 

HOONO = HO+NOa *4 

The present study differs from the kinetic studies in having concentrations of re¬ 
agents adjusted so as to obtain a concentration of the intermediate peroxynitrous 
acid that is nearly quantitative with respect to conversion of nitrous add to 
peroxynitrous add. The present experiments thus are similar to those carried out 
by Gleu and Hubold< 4 >. 

Materials and methods. “Baker’s Analysed” 31 -9 per cent hydrogen peroxide was used 
in all experiments. Du Pont nitric acid of 70 per cent concentration was used. Hie sodium 
hydroxide was obtained from a bottle of its concentrated aqueous solution in which it had 
been standing for several days so as to settle the carbonate. All of these reagents woe 
pipetted from their concentrated solutions. The potassium nitrite was part of a preparation 
previously used.* 31 

•Presented at the Southeastern Regional Meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 3-3, 1960. 

(1) E. Halfpenny and P. L. Robinson, /. Chem. Soc. 928 (1932). 

(2) M. Ansar and H. Taubb, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,6243 (1934). 

<3) E. A. Shilov, A. A. Rybakow and H. A. Pal, Chem. Zbl. H, 377 (1931). 

E. A. Shilov and Z. S. Stepanova, Zh. Fiz. Khim. 24, 820 (1930); Chem. Atptr. 43, 
4121 (1951). 

E. A. Shilov, Zh. Fiz. Khim. 27, 1103 (1953); Chem. Abstr. 49,3937a. 
u * K, Gleu and R. Hubold, Z. Anorg. Chem. 223,305 (1933). 

5) J- D. Ray and R. A. Ooo, Jr., /. Phys. Chem. 60,1399 (1936). 
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1 The calorimeter solutions after reaction were analysed by potentiometric titration of 
excess H 2 O 2 with hypochlorite at pH 12 using platinum and normal calomel electrodes. 
The nitrite was determined with permanganate. 

The calorimeter and its calibration by using the heat of water vapourization as the 
energy standard have been described previously.* 6 * The calorimeter was placed in a con¬ 
tainer of crushed ice so as to minimise temperature drift. All calorimeter reactions reported 
in this article were carried out with all of the reagents at about 0°. The defined thermochemical 
calorie was used for calculations. 

Heat of isomerization of peroxynitrite to nitrate. Fig. 1 is a plot of observed tem¬ 
perature rise of the calorimeter as a function of the number of seconds between 
addition of acid followed by base to the calorimeter. Inasmuch as the rate of de¬ 
composition of peroxynitrite ion is very slow, it is possible to trap peroxynitrous 
acid in the form of peroxynitrite by the addition of a strong base. Since the reactions 



Seconds between addition of acid and base 

Fia. 1.—Observed temperature rise of calorimeter as a function of the number 
of seconds between addition of acid and base. The dashed line intersects the 
temperature axis to indicate the temperature rise associated with quantitative 
peroxynitrite formation. The shape of the curve is doe to die first order 
reaction HOONO « HONg. 

being studied are much too rapid to be followed by means of the temperature change 
as registered on a Beckman thermometer, the observed temperature changes shown 
on Fig. 1 correspond to those involving both acid and subsequent base addition. In all 
cases represented by plotted points except that at zero time the calorimeter contained 
500 ml of a solution containing.3*000 g of potassium nitrite and 5*00 ml of 31 *9 per 
cent hydrogen peroxide. The point at zero time involved only the acid and base but 
no nitrite or peroxide. Solutions of 4-00 ml of 70 per cent nitric acid and 5-00 ml of 
46 per cmt sodium hydroxide both of which had been diluted to 50 ml were added to 
the calorimeter in a manner to effect rapid mixing. The acid and base-solutions were 
put in 100 ml beakers which were placed in a container of crushed ice next to the 
calorimeter. The beakers of acid and base were stirred with thermometers having 

D. Ray, Rev. Set. Instrum. 26,863 (1956). 
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q.j® graduations so that temperature drifts could be followed. The acid and base 
solution* were not jiist poured in but rather literally “thrown” downward out of the 
beakers into the calorimeter so that mixing was effected in approximately one second. 
Hie two low points near zero time on Fig. 1 indicate some time lag in mixipg. The 
stirring paddle was very effective so that the limiting factor in mixing time was simply 
getting the solutions out of the beakers. 

In the present study the reaction of peroxynitrous add to form nitric acid can 
be represented as a first order process. Thus, after the first 2 or 3 sec, all of the nitrite 
ion has been consumed in making peroxynitrous acid. Therefore, step k$ is not active 
beyond the first short period of time that it takes nitrous add to be formed from 
nitrite. Shilov and Stbpanova<3> suggest that the isomerization may proceed through 
an acid catalysed step. But the data of Fig. 1 were plotted as the logarithm of the 
calorimeter temperature rise at infinite time between addition of add and base minus 
the temperature rise corresponding to actual time intervals to obtain a straight line 
between about 3£ sec and SO sec. The derived rate constant may adually be pseudo 
first order and include the hydrogen ion concentration. 

When the data of Fig. 1 are plotted on log paper as described above, the data 
extrapolate as indicated by the dashed line of Fig. 1 with intercept 2-03° rather than 
extending down to intersect the temperature rise axis at 1-35°. The 1-35° intercept 
represents the observed temperature rise associated with just the heat of acid-base 
neutralization and dilution effects in the absence of KNO 2 and H 2 O 2 . The calculated 
value for this rise, 1 ’38°, based on the energy equivalent of the calorimeter, 640 cal/°C 
is within the precision of the calorimeter and reflects a small amount of acid retained 
in the beaker. The difference between the 1*35° intercept and the extrapolated 
intercept at 2-03° represents the temperature change associated with the formation 
of peroxynitrite plus hydroperoxide ion and negligible dilution effects. The tem¬ 
perature rise, 0'22°, due to hydroperoxide formation was calculated from Joyner’s^) 
data. The temperature rise, 0-46° due to the reaction 

H 2 0 2 (soln)+NO;(soln) = OONO"(soln)+H 2 0(soln) 
corresponds to a molar heat of reaction of —8*3 kcal and a heat of formation of 
peroxynitrite ion from the elements in the solution at 1° of — 11 *4 kcal, and a heat of 
isomerization of peroxynitrite to nitrate of —38*1 kcal. 

The difference between the intercept at 2*03° and the temperature change 4*21° 
associated with infinite time elapsed between addition of acid and base is proportional 
to the heat of isomerization of peroxynitrite ion to nitrate ion, —39*4 kcal. This 
value corresponds to —10*1 kcal for the heat of formation of peroxynitrite ion from 
the elements at 1°. The difference in the two values for the heat of formation of 
peroxynitrite ion, —11*4 and —10.1 reflects neglect of concentration effects on 
standard heats of formation of the reaction species, uncertainty in the heats of form¬ 
ation of the species, and experimental precision. The average values are A/P 2 74 
OONO - = —10*8 kcal and A//° 2 74 OONO - - NO ] — —38*8 kcal. The precision is 
estimated as dh 2 kcal for both values. 

Rate of isomerization of peroxynitrous acid to nitric acid. The half-life of the isom¬ 
erization of peroxynitrous acid to nitric acid deduced from Fig. 1 and from a plot of 
the data on log paper is 7*0 sec which corresponds to a rate constant of 0*099 sec” 1 
at a temperature of about 1°. 

t7) R- A. Joyner, Z. Anorg. Chan. 77,103 (1912). 
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SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BORON 
TRICHLORIDE-PHOSPHINE 


P. A Tierney, D. W. Lewis and D. £erg 

r 

Westinghouse Materials Research Laboratories, Pittsburgh 35, Pennsylvania 
(Received 20 October 1961; in revised form 16 March 1962) ' 


Abstract— Vapour density measurements on C 1 jB:PH 3 indicate the complex is not 100 per 
cent dissociated in the gas phase at room temperature. Further evidence of association in 
the gas phase is obtained from the infra-red spectrum of the gases. The dipole moment of 
OjB:PH 3 in benzene solution is 5-2 ±0-1 D. X-ray diffraction data for this addition 
compound and for BrjB'.PH; are reported. 

The phosphine addition compound of boron trichloride was first prepared by Besson* 1 ) 
from the reaction of equal volumes of boron trichloride and phosphine below 20°C. 
Gamble and Gilmont® prepared this compound from B 2 H6’2PH 3 by the reaction: 

B 2 H 6 -2PH 3 +6HC1-► 2BC1 3 :PH 3 +6H 2 (1) 

They reported that the compound is largely dissociated in the gas phase and that the 
pressure follows the relationship: 


log P 


11>137 


2810 

T 


In connection with an investigation of the preparation of boron phosphide we have 
confirmed the work of Gamble and Gilmont and have obtained additional information 
about this compound. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

BClj was obtained from the Matheson Co. and purified through its nitrobenzene 
addition compound.* 3 ) Phosphine was prepared from aluminium phosphide and water* 4 ) 
and fractionated on the vacuum line. Boron tribromide was prepared from aluminium 
bromide and boron trifluoride according to the procedure of Gamble.* 5 ) Benzene was 
distilled over sodium on the vacuum line. 

Apparatus and techniques 

The vapour density measurements and pressure-temperature measurements were 
carried out in an all glass vacuum system using common techniques.*®) 

Preparation of BQ 3 :PH 3 and BBt 3 :PH 3 

Equal volumes of phosphine and the appropriate boron halide were condensed into a 
reaction flask cooled to —196°C. A rapid reaction took place as the flask was allowed to 
warm to room temperature. The excess reactants were removed by opening the reaction 
flask to the vacuum line for a short time. Because of its high dissociation pressure at room 
temperature, BCI3 :PHj could be transferred on the vacuum line quite easily. BBrj :PHj could 
also be transferred on the line, but because of its low dissociation pressure (less than 1 mm 
at 2S°Q it was more convenient to prepare this compound in situ. 


(I » A. Besson, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 110,516 (1890). 

(2> E. L. Gamble and P. Gilmont, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 62, 717 (1940). 

(3> H. C. Brown and R. R. Holmes, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,2173 (1956). 

(4 > W. E. White and A. H. Bushey, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 66,1666 (1944). 

* 5 > Inorganic Synthesis, Vol. 3, p. 27. McGraw-Hill, New York (1950). 

6) R. T. Sanderson, Vacuum Manipulations of Volatile Confounds. J. Wiley, New York 
(1948), 
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Thermal decomposition o/BOjiPHj and BBr^rPHa 

Equal volumes of phosphine and the corresponding boron halide were condensed into 
quartz tubes. The tubes were sealed and heated for 16 hr at 950°C in an electric furnace. 
X-ray powder patterns obtained on the gray to yellow solid products present in the tube 
after heating corresponded to those reported' 7 ’ for boron phosphide. 

Diffraction patterns 

X-ray diffraction patterns of the addition compounds were obtained in the following way. 

The reactants were condensed into a Pyrex tube 10 cm long by 1 cm diameter. The 
tube was constricted near the top and had a side arm which lead through a Pyrex-quartz 
graded glass seal to a 0 5 mm diameter quartz capillary tube. The Pyrex tube contained 
7 or 8 Pyrex glass beads. The tube was sealed at the top constriction. After reaction had 
taken place, the white solid product was pulverized by shaking the glass beads. Then the 
pulverized solid was vibrated into the quartz capillary. The capillary was sealed off in a 
small flame and placed in the X-ray camera. Diffraction patterns were obtained using 
CuKx radiation. 

Infra-red spectra 

Infra-red spectra were obtained with a Perkin-Elmer double beam infra-red spectro¬ 
photometer, Model 221, using a sodium chloride optic system. The gas cell contained 
sodium chloride windows and had a path length of 5*5 cm. The gases were introduced 
directly into the gas cell from the vacuum line. Benzene solutions of boron trichloride- 
phosphine and boron trichloride were prepared on the vacuum line. The solutions were 
transferred to a 0*5 mm sodium chloride cell by means of a hypodermic syringe. The 
benzene peaks were blanked out by placing a variable spaced cell containing pure benzene in 
the reference beam. 


Dipole moment measurements 

Capacitance measurements were made in a Balsbaugh cell fitted with a sidc arm which 
allowed attachment to the introductory system of the vacuum line. Weighed amounts of 
benzene and O 3 B :PHa were condensed directly into the cell from the vacuum line. The cell 
was sealed, removed from the vacuum line and placed in a constant temperature bath 
thermostatically controlled to 25 ±01 °C. 

The cell was calibrated both with air and benzene: A General Radio Co. Type 716-AS1. 
Capacitance Bridge was used with a General Radio Co. Type 684A oscillator at 1 kc/s. 
The detector was a tunable Rhode and Schwartz indicating amplifier, type VBM, B1Y12125. 
The measurements were performed by the substitution method using a General Radio 
Standard Capacitor Type 722-0. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Mixtures of boron trichloride and phosphine react on warming to room tempera- 
turefrom—196°Cformingasimple 1:1 addition compound according to the Equation(3) 

CljB^+PH^ CljI^PH*) (3) 

A white solid material forms initially, but on standing at room temperature for a few 
days large clear crystals, approximately 4 mm on an edge, appear. 

The apparent molecular weight of the gas as determined by vapour density measure¬ 
ments was 79±2 g/mole at 31 °C. The molecular weight that would be expected if 
100% dissociation into boron trichloride and phosphine occurred is 75*6 g/mole. For 
moL wt = 81 the dissociation is 85 per cent, for mol. wt. = 77 the dissociation is 
97 per cent. Hence, it appears that the complex is about90percent dissociated at 31 °C. 

The pressure temperature data for the compound, BQ 3 :PH 3 , « summarized in 
Table 1. From a plot of log P vs. 1/7 the relationship: 




Iog.P 


11 * 22 - 


2*81 x 10* 
T 


was obtained. This agrees with the data of Gamble and Gilmont (cf. Equation 2). If 
. and T. A. Ingles, Nature, Land. 179,1075 (1957). 


V 



the partial pressure of the complex is small compared to the partial pressure of the BCI 3 
in the vapour phase, (true at 31°) then the enthalpy of the reaction shown Equation (3), 
obtained from the vapour-pressure vs. temperature plot, is 26 kcal/mole. 
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Tabu 1.—Passsuas-raiiHaLATura data bob CljBrPHj 


Temp. (°Q 

Pressure (nun Hg) 

23 

S3 

22 

SO 

15 

30 

0 

8*5 

—12 

2'S 

—19 

IS 


As a further check on the association of boron trichloride-phosphine in the gas 
phase, infra-red spectra were obtained on boron trichloride gas, phosphine gas, and 
the vapours in equilibrium with solid BQ 3 :PH 3 . The spectra are shown in Fig. la. In 


WAVHiNGTH (MICRONS) 



BCI» In Bsnzene 


WAVHINGTH (MOONS) 



CljB^H, in Btrtztne 

Fra. lb.—Jnfra-red spectra of BCU and C1 jB:PH 3 in benzene. 

Fig. lb are the infra-red spectra of benzene solutions of Cl 3 B:PH 3 and boron 
trichloride. The presence of absorption peaks in the 7-7*5 p region on the spectrum 
of PHfitBClfe which are not present in the spectrum of phosphine or boron 
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tr i r hir>rklfe .mav he attributed to the complex. Notetoo that in benzene the intensity 
of the 8 Q 3 absorption for the bdnd at about 10*1/* is less than the band at about 10*5/t 
while for the complex in benzene the opposite is true. In the gas phase the concentra¬ 
tion of complex is too low and the unchanged BCI 3 spectrum results at 10*1 and 10 * 5 / 4 . 
Also in benzene there are absorption peaks at 5*1, 5*5 and 13*4/i which may be 
attributed to the complex. However, these absorption peaks do not appear in the gas 
phase. ' * 

The X-ray diffraction pattern for solid CyiiPHs is summarized in Table 2. 


Tabu 2.—X-ray diffraction data for phosphine addition compounds op 

BORON TRICHLORIDE AND BORON TRIBROMIDE 
QjB:PHs BrjB-.PHa 


(/-spacing 

(A) 

Intensity 

(/-spacing 

(A) 

Intensity 

6*11 

m 

5*6 

ww 

4*80 

ms 

4*95 

m 

4*30 

m 

4*40 

WK 

3*75 

vw 

4*20 

WH 

3*39 

m 

3*50 

vw 

3*29 

w 

3*40 

vw 

3-05 

s 

3*30 

vw 

2*90 

m 

3-15 

m 

2*86 

w 

2*99 

s 

2*75 

m 

2*85 

ww 

2*70 

m 

2*79 

w 

2*60 

ww 

2*65 

ww 

2*45 

ww 

2*49 

w 

2-40 

W 

2-40 

ww 

2*27 

w 

2*30 

vw 

2-24 

vw 

2*26 

vw 

2*19 

vw 

2*20 

vw 

2*14 

vw 

2*13 

vw 

2*05 

w 

2*04 

w 

1*97 

w 

1*95 

wm 

1*94 

w 

1-86 

wm 

1*90 

w 

1*78 

ww 

1-87 

vw 

1*74 

vw 

1*81 

w 

1-71 

vw 

1-73 

vvw 

1*68 

vw 

1*67 

ww 

1*62 

vw 

1*62 

vvw 

1*60 

vw 

1*57 

vvw 

1-58 

vw 

1-53 

vw 

1-55 

ww 

1*45 

ww 

1*52 

ww 

1-35 

ww 

1-4C 

ww 

1*30 

ww 

1*360 

ww 

1*255 

ww 

1-345 

ww 

1*225 

ww 

1*250 

ww 

1*180 

vvw 

1*220 

ww 

1*050 

vvw 

1*200 

ww 

0*97 

ww 




Included in this table are the (/-spacings for the addition compound of boron tribrotnide 
and phosphine. 
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Hie boron trichloride-phosphine complex readily dissolves in benzene. In early 
experiments it was established that the vapour-pressure of the benzene solution was 
less than the sum of the vapour-pressure of benzene and the vapour-pressure of 
BQ 3 :PH 3 . The dipole moment of BC1 3 :PH 3 determined in benzene was 5-2±0-lD., 
assuming no dissociation of the complex in solution. 

The polarization of the solution, Pi 2 > was calculated from the equation 1 / 8 ) 

13 e '+2 d (4) 

where e' is the dielectric constant of the solution, X\ is the mole fraction of the solvent, 
Jf 2 is the mole fraction of the solute, M\ is the molecular weight of the solvent, M 2 is 
the molecular weight of the solute, and d is the density of the solution. 

The polarization of the solute, P 2 , was calculated from the equation, 

(5) 

where Pj is the polarization of the solvent and the other symbols are the same as in 
Equation (4). 

The polarization of the solute at infinite dilution, P 2 ®, was obtained by extrapola¬ 
tion of the plot of P 2 against X 2 as shown in Fig. 2. The value of P™ lies in the range 
600-640 cm 8 . 



Fra. 2.—Polarization of solute vs. mole fraction of solute for benzene 
solutions of G 3 B:PH 3 

(»> R.J. W. Lb Fbvrb, Dipole Moments, p. 28. J. Wiley, New York, (1953). 
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The dipole moment, fi, was calculated from the equation : <9) 

P 2 *»F b +^a+S- 

» A 


1!«S» 


(«) 


where N is Avagadro’s number, P B and P A are the electronic and atomic polarization, 
£ is the Boltzmann constant, and T is the absolute temperature. The contribution of 



using approximate values for n, the refractive index, d, the density, and assuming that 
the complex is monomeric in dilute benzene solutions. It was also assumed that the 
value of P x was 15 per cent of P E . The value of P A +P E so obtained was 50 cm 3 . 

The electronic and atomic polarizations are small compared to the orientation 
polarization of the dipole. Since large errors in P* affects the value of p only slightly, 
the estimation of the atomic and electronic contributions is reasonable. 

The high value of the dipole moment obtained argues strongly that the complex, 
C 1 jB:PH 3 , is monomeric in dilute benzene solutions. Since the total pressure of the 
gases in equilibrium with benzene solution of CIjBiPHj is less than the sum of the 
dissociation pressure of C1 jB:PH 3 and the vapour-pressure of pure benzene, the 
complex is not significantly dissociated in benzene. The change in intensity of absorp¬ 
tion at 10-1 and 10 - 5/1 in the benzene solution of the complex as compared to pure 
BClj in benzene also argues for greater association of the complex in benzene as 
compared to the vapour. 

According to Philips et a/.<iw the dipole moment of triphenyl phosphine-boron 
trichloride is 7-01 ±0*06 D. and the moment of trimethyl phosphine-boron trichloride 
is 703±0-01 D. 


Acknowledgements —The authors wish to thank Dr.F. Miuuenof Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research for aid in interpretation of the infra-red spectra. Appreciation is also expressed 
to Miss B. Kagle of Westinghouse Research who obtained the X-ray diffraction patterns. 

(9) C. P. Smith, The Determination of Dipole Moment in Physical Methods of Organic 
Chemistry, (2nd Ed.) Vol 1. Interscience, New York (1949). 

(10) G. M. Philips, J. S. Huntbr and L. E. Sutton, J. Chem. Soc. 146 (1945). 
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I nstigatio n of taopolyacfcto by a new conductometric tecfaniqoe 

Received 22 January 1962; in revised form 23 February 1962) 

Complex equilibria existing in solutions of isopolyacids have been studied extensively by the 
conductometric method and experimental results often interpreted cm the basis of the number 
of protons added. This procedure is incorrect since the position of inflexions in conducto¬ 
metric titrations varies with concentration and, hence, cannot be used directly in the form¬ 
ulation of equations. Below, a new graphical method for the evaluation of the number of 
protons consumed by a complex system is applied to accurate conductivity measurements 
for the hydrolysis of ammonium metavanadate with perchloric acid. 

The number of protons consumed by each vanadium atom can be calculated from the 
difference between the conductivity of the solution after it has reached equilibrium and the 
conductivity if no reaction had taken place. In Fig. 1, the line AB (experimental line) indicates 



Fio. 1—Variation of specific conductance -x with hydrogen ion concentration 
for solutions containing ammonium metavanadate and perchloric arid at 
25 ± 0*001°. Concentration 0*00088 g atom vanadium/1. 

- conductivity line for perchloric acid; 

-conductivity line for hydrogen ions; 

--- constructed conductivity line if no reaction had 

occurred between metavanadate and perchloric 
acid. 

the variation of conductivity with hydrogen ion concentration for solutions whose vanadium 
concentrations are the same, but whose perchloric acid concentrations differ. The line OC 
shows the variation of conductivity with concentration for solutions of perchloric arid. If no 
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Notes 


reaction had occurred between the perchloric add and the vanadium (v) solution, the con- 
’ ductivity curve would be denoted by AD (constructed line). The difference between the 
constructed and experimental lines (fall in conductivity) at any point can be equated to the 
removal of protons. The number of protons removed can be directly obtained from the line 
OE, which is the proton contribution of the conductivity; this line is calculated knowing the 
individual ionic conductivities of the hydrogen and perchlorate ions.<» From this construc¬ 
tion, we can determine the number of protons consumed when a given number of protons 
have been added. The assumption made is that the fall in conductivity due to the removal 
of protons is large compared with the change in conductivity of vanadium (v) species.. As 
an example, let us consider point X on the curve which denotes the end of the reaction since 
the line beyond X becomes parallel to the constructed. The number of protons added at 
this point is 5*1 (abscissae). The number of protons consumed is found as follows: the 
.conductivity at point X is 1-33 x 10~* ohm “'em -1 , the corresponding value on the con¬ 
structed line (point Y) being 1-93 x 10 ~ s ohm -1 an' 1 , indicating a fall in conductivity of 
0*60 x 10~ } ohm -1 cm - *. The latter value applied to the line OE shows the number of 
protons consumed to be two, which is precisely the value expressed by the equation 

{V0 3 - } * + 2H+ = V0 2 + +H 2 O. 

Accurate resistance measurements were made with a Jones and Bollinger type ceU<*», 
thermostated in a Townson and Mercer S 200 thermostat containing Puremor 210 light oil. 
The bridge consisted of Muir head decade resistance boxes, the null point was detected on a 
Cossor oscilloscope, the alternating current supply was obtained from an Airmec oscillator 
at 1500 c/s. 

Perchloric arid: 60% w/w “Analar”. Ammonium metavanadate solution: prepared 
from the “Analar” salt. 

The ammonium metavanadate solution (20 ml) was placed in a 250 ml beaker together 
with the required volume of perchloric acid to give a fixed hydrogen ion - vanadium atom 
ratio. The solution was boiled gently in order to attain equilibrium, allowed to cool, 
transferred quantitatively to a 100ml graduated flask, and the volume of the solution was 
made up to 100 ml with conductivity water, giving a final concentration of 0-00088 g atom 
vanadium/1. Several solutions were prepared containing different amounts of perchloric 
arid. 

* The brackets indicate that the metavanadate is polymerized, probably trimerized <*• *>. 

Each solution was in turn placed in the conductance cell, and its resistance measured 
after it had attained a constant value at 25 ±0-001°C. 

Department of Chemistry, G. Kakadadse 

College of Science and Technology, H. J. Wilson 

Manchester, 1. 
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PcntacaiftonyUaykmltrile tung g ten 
(Received 21 February 1962) 

X-ray analysis bas recently shown tetracarbonylacrylonitrileiron to have a structure in 
which the metal atom is bonded to the « - system of the carbon-carbon double bond<». 
Evidence presented hare shows that acrylonitrile may in certain cases alternatively act as a 
donor molecule via the cyanide group in a similar manner to acetonitrile 12 *. 


<*> A. R. Luxmore and M. R. Truter, Proc. Chem. Soc. 466,1961. 
<*> W. Sirohmeier and K- Gerlach, Z. Natwrf. 15 b, 622 (1960). 
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On refluxing a bug* excess' of acrylonitrile in strong nitre violet radiation with 2f of 
tungsten bexacarbonyi for many hours it is possible to isolate a few mg of pentacarbonylscrylo- 
nitriletungstea, I, as one of the products. (Found: C, 25-63 ;H, 0*76; N, 3-55; M (Gyoscopic 
in benzene) 385; 397. Calc, for I; C, 25*5; H, 0-80; N, 3-77; M, 377). Unchanged tungsten 
hexacarbonyl can only be removed from the pale yellow crystals of I by repeatedly passing an 
ether solution through an alumina column. 

I was exceedingly soluble in all the solvents tried, except water. It could be precipitated 
out of the petroleum ethers by cooling but remained in other solvents to their freezing 
points. Solutions in carbon tetrachloride and chloroform deteriorated rapidly on standing. 
It melted at 74-75° and decomposed at a slightly higher temperature in high vacuum without 
subliming. A sample of I (0-28 mmoles) yielded 0-10 m moles of carbon monoxide and 
0-09 m moles of acrylonitrile on heating to 120° for 3 hr: the dark brown product evolved a 
further 0 • 16 m moles of carbon monoxide at 200°. The final residue afforded 0-35 m moles 
of carbon monoxide when treated with nitric add. 

The infra red spectrum of I is shown in the Table. In sharp contrast to other acrylo¬ 
nitrile complexes this compound shows bands in the regions of the spectrum associated with 
the C = C stretching and = CH 2 bending modes; the C = N band has also moved to 
higher frequencies which might be expected if the cyanide group were co-ordinated to die 
metal atom (3) . Furthermore, the region 650-1300 cm -1 in the tungsten complex is similar 
to that of acrylonitrile itself and bears little resemblance to the spectrum of tetracarbonyl- 
acrylonitrileiron. The proton magnetic resonance spectrum of the sample dissolved in benzene 
(Fig. 1), though complex, is remarkably similar to that obtained for free acrylonitrile 141 , 



Fio. 1. Proton Magnetic Resonance Spectrum of Pentacarbonylacrylonitriletungsten 

in benzene at 40 Mc/s. 

except the whole spectrum has moved about 0-6 p.p.m. to higher field. This, again, is con¬ 
sistent with a relatively unperturbed vinyl skeleton in the compound, which one would not 
expect to be the case in structure B. 

CH 2 = CHCs N-» W (CO)j CHj - CHC ■ N 

i 

A W(CO)j B 

Thus all the evidence to hand points strongly to structure A in which the cyanide group 
is coordinated to the tungsten. It may well be significant that I is the most stable of the 
acrylonitrile - metal carbonyl derivatives. 

Acknowledgement*—l wish to thank Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., for a Fellowship 
and Dr. M. L. H. Green and Dr. N. Sheppard for valuable discussion. 

A. G. Massby, 

University Chemical Laboratory 
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151 D. A. Dows, A. Ham and W. K. Wilmarth, J. Inorg. Noel. Chem. 2i, 33 (1962); 

H. A. Brunb and W. Zhl, Z. Naturf. 16 a. 1251 (1961). 

4> C. N. Banwell, Ph.D. Thesis, Cambridge. 


TABtB-rJNFHA KSD SPECTRA: MAIN PEAKS 
(Frequencies in cm -1 .) 


(CHjCHCN) W (CO)j 
in Niyol 

CHjCHCN 

film 

(CHjCHCN) Fe (CO)* 
in Nnjol 

Assignments 

2235 w 

2214 m 

2210 m 

C — N Stretch 

2M9m 

— 

2112 m 

C = O Stretch 

1957 s 

— 

2050 sh 

C = O Stretch 

1938 s 

— 

2038 s 

C » O Stretch 

1900 m 

— 

2015 s 

C — O Stretch 

1607 w 

1608 w 

— 

C — C Stretch 

— 

— 

1467 w 


1417 m 

1417 m 

— 

- CH 2 bend 

— 

— 

1362 w 


1288 m 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1186 m 


— 

— 

1017 w 


975 sh 

986 sh 

— 


963 s 

967 v.s. 

— 

= CHj out of 

948 sh 

— 

— 

plane wag. 

— 

— 

952 w 


— 

— 

890 w 


— 

— 

787 w 


665m 

677 m 

— 



s, strong; m, medium; w, weak; sh, shoulder. 
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the neutron-deficient yttrium isotopes 

82 Y, M Y AND “Y* 

t r 

V. MaxiaI, W. H. KellyI and D, J. Horen 

Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, California 
(Received 5 March 1962) 

Abstract— The neutron-deficient yttrium isotopes M Y, st Y and * 4 Y have been produced by irradia¬ 
tions with the Berkeley heavy-ion linear accelerator. Where possible, identifications were made by 
establishing genetic relationships with known daughter or granddaughter activities. The half-life of 
M Y determined by direct decay is 39 ± 2 min. By a series of timed chemical separations, the following 
half-lives have been established: 4I Y, 9 ± 3 min; M Y, 8 ± 2 min. No information pertaining to 
the radiations emitted in the decay of these yttrium isotopes, other than M Y, has been obtained. 
The y-ray spectra of M Y and “*Sr are shown. 

Early attempts to study the decay of 82 Y revealed that its half-life was much shorter 
than the 70 min previously reported by Caretto and Wiig. ( 1) These authors also 
reported the half-life of 88 Y as 5 hr. From other work at this laboratory, in which 
Mm Sr was chemically separated from yttrium at regular intervals, it was found that 
“Y has a 3 hr half-life. (2) The apparent disagreement in the half-life for M Y as found 
by Caretto and Wiig ( 1) and Kim et al. {2) has been resolved by the discovery of a 5 hr 
isomeric state in 88 Y. <3) The present work was undertaken in order to clarify the situa¬ 
tion pertaining to the neutron-deficient yttrium isotopes with A < 84. In this paper 
we report on the identification of 82 Y, ra Y and 84 Y. 

I. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

The Berkeley heavy-ion linear accelerator (Hilac) was used to produce neutron-deficient yttrium 
isotopes by the reactions 7B AsO*C f *n) B7 ~*Y and * , Ga( 1 *0, x/i) l5 '*Y. For convenience, most of the 
data were obtained from bombardments of thick targets of powdered arsenic metal with about 
120 MeV carbon ions, while other reactions were mainly used for corroborative purposes. The 
irradiation times varied from S min to 2 hr, depending upon the particular activities being studied. 
The yttrium activities reported here were also produced by spallation of natural strontium with 
240 MeV protons in the Berkeley 184 in. cyclotron. To aid in the identification of S4 Y, a few milligrams 
of enriched M Sr§ were irradiated with 5- and 1 5 MeV deuterons in the Crocker 60 in. cyclotron. 

The half-lives of **Y and M Y were determined by establishing their genetic relationships to known 
strontium and rubidium isotopes by means of timed chemical separations of daughter activities. 
Photon spectra were examined with a 7*62 cm x 7-62 cm Nal(TI) crystal mounted on a Dumont 
6363 photomultiplier coupled to a multichannel pulse-height analyser. Positron spectra were meas¬ 
ured with a 2-3 cm di&m. x 1*23 cm plastic scintillator, and gross ^-counting was done with an end- 
window, flowing-methane proportional counter. 

* Work done under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Permanent address: Laboratorio di Radiochimica, University di Pavia, Pavia, Italy. 

t On leave from the Department of Physics and Astronomy, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

§ Obtained from separated Isotopes Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge 
Tennessee. 

"J A - A - Caretto, Jr. and E. O. Wno, /. Amer. Chem . Soc . 74, 5235 (1952). 

Y. E. Kim, D. J. Horen and J. M. Hollander. Unpublished data (1960). 

J* Horen and W. H. Kelly, Bull Amer . Phys. Soc . 7,341 (1962); Bull Amer . Phys. Soc . 7, 
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2. CHEMICAL PROCEDURES 

! After irradiation, the arsenic targets were dissolved in hot aqua regia and boiled to dryness. The 
residue was dissolved in 5 ml of 0-1 N HC1 from which the yttrium was extracted into a 10-mi solution 
of 1-3 M di-2-ethyl-hexyl phosphoric acid (i.c., HDEHP) and toluene.*” The organic phase, con¬ 
taining the yttrium activities, was washed several times with 0*1 N HC1, after which timed chemical 
separations (milks) of the daughter strontium and rubidium activities were conducted by washing 
with 0*1 N HQ. The “milk" intervals were varied from 5 to 17 min in different experiments. 

In some experiments the strontium and rubidium fractions were separated by using the standard 
techniques of coprecipitation of SKNOJt with Ba(NO,), by the addition of fuming nitric acid and 
chilling. 1 ” 

3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

3-1 Yttrium-il 

After an irradiation of powdered arsenic metal with 120 MeV carbon ions, the 
genetic relationship of 8 *Y to its daughter “Sr was established by a series of timed 
chemical separations (milkings). In these experiments yttrium was extracted into a 
solution of toluene and HDEHP while strontium was back-extracted into 0*1 N HC1. 



Fig. 1. — Yields of 2 0-3-0 MeV positrons of 
■•Sr- M Rb decay as a function of time of 
chemical separation of strontium from 
yttrium parent. 


Several days after the milking experiments were preformed, the strontium fractions 
were chemically isolated and measured with the scintillation spectrometer and propor¬ 
tional counter. From these measurements it was found that annihilation radiation, a 
weak 770 keV photon, and approximately 3 MeV positron branch decayed with about 
a 25 day half-life. These data are attributable to the decay of 8S Sr-“Rb- 82 Kr, since it is 
known that 25 day “Sr decays by electron capture to 1 -3 min “Rb, which in turn decays 
to “Kr with the emission of 3*1 MeV and 2*3 MeV positron branches and a weak 
777 keV photon.*** By counting the positrons with energies between 2 and 3 MeV, 
the yield of “Sr as a function of the time of the chemical separation of strontium from 
yttrium was obtained. Typical results are shown in Fig. 1. From a number of such 
experiments, the average value obtained for the half-life of **Y is 9 ± 3 min. 

w i>; F. Peppard. O. W. Mason and S. W. Moune, J. Inorg . NucL Chem. 3,141 (1957). 

D. N. Sunderman and C. W. Townlev, NAS-NS 3010 January (1960). 

<•> NuclemData Sheets , National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, NRC 59-J-o 
(Nathfitf Research Council, Washington, JJ^C.) 
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Fig. 2. —y-ray spectrum of 34 hr **Sr taken with a 7-6-cm x 7-6-cm NaI(Ti) 
crystal. A 0-75 cm carbon absorber was placed between the source 
and crystal to reduce bremmstrahlung and annihilation-m-tlight photons 
caused by the positrons. 



Fto. 3.—Yields of the 375 keV y-ray of “Sr 
as a function of time of chemical separation 
of strontium from the parent yttrium. 
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3.2 Yttrium-63 

The y-ray spectra of the strontium fractions milked from yttrium contained promi¬ 
nent peaks at 38, 375,511,770,1160 and 1520 keV which decayed with a 34 hr half- 
life. This activity is assigned to **Sr, since the latter is known to decay with a similar 
half-life with the emission of a 1-2 MeV positron branch/ 7 ’ A typical y-ray spectrum 
of “Sr is shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows the yield of the 375 keV peak as a function of 
the time of the chemical separation of strontium from yttrium. Consideration of the 
data from several experiments utilizing different production modes of yttrium and 
different milk times leads to an average value of 8 ± 2 min for the half-life of M Y. 



Channel number 

Fig. 4.—Collimated photon singles spectrum of 39 min M Y taken with a 7*6 cm x 7*6 

cm NaI(Tl) crystal. 

3.3 Yttrium-64 

When the yttrium fraction obtained from the bombardment of arsenic with C 1!! 
ions was chemically repurified approximately 2 hr after the irradiation, the gamma- 
ray spectrum decayed with 39 ± 2 min (see Fig. 4). Strontium fractions chemically 
separated from the yttrium activity at fixed time intervals (40 min) contained only 
150 and 235 keV photons arising from the decay of Mm Sr and a very weak 513 keV 
photon from the decay of “Sr. The half-life of “Y determined in this way is 3-0 ± 0-2 
hr, in good agreement with the results of Kim et al. w The 39 min yttrium activity was 
also produced by irradiating strontium enriched in M Sr with 15 MeV deuterons, but 
not with 5 MeV deuterons. These data are consistent only with the assignment of the 
39 min activity to M Y. This half-life is in good agreement with that obtained by 
Yamazaki et aJ. lS) ' 

<»> S. V. Castner and D. H. Templeton, Phys . Rev . 88,126 (1952). 

"> T. Yamazaki, H. Ikeoami, M. Sakai, K. Saito, Y. Hashwoto, M. Fujioka, H. Ohnuma, t. 
Takekoshi, J. Matsumoto and A. Hashizumb. Unpublished data; M. Sakai. Private com- 
munic^on (1961). 
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DISCUSSION 

In this work, the neutron-deficient yttrium isotopes with mass numbers 82, 83 
and 84 have been synthesized and their half-lives found to be considerably shorter than 
those previously reported. Owing to lack of time, no information has been obtained 
concerning the radiations emitted in the decay of these isotopes, with the exception of 
W Y, ' " r 
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RELATIVE CROSS-SECTIONS FOR THE ™l(d,p) REACTION 

D. J. Silvester 

Medical Research Council, Cyclotron Unit, 

Hammersmith Hospital, Ducane Road, London, W.12 

and 

G. C. Jack 

Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Children, 

Hackney Road, London, E.2 

(Received 25 March 1962; in revised form 17 April 1962) 

Abstract— Yields of lt8 l from the l,, I (d t p) reaction have been measured for deuteron energies up to 
14-8 MeV relative to the yield at 9-98 MeV. in agreement with calculation, the results indicate that 
the cross-section for this reaction reaches a maximum value at about 11 MeV. 

In the course of an investigation into the usefulness of the external deuteron beam of 
the Medical Research Council’s cyclotron as a tool for activation analysis, we have 
measured the relative cross-sections for the 127 I(rf,/?) 128 I reaction for deuteron energies 
up to 15 MeV. 

A previous measurement by Balestrini, U) with deuteron energies up to 18 MeV, 
suggested that the cross-section reaches a maximum value at about 11 MeV, and 
remains essentially constant at higher energies. This was unexpected, since calculation 
showed that for deuteron energies above about 11 MeV, the compound nucleus 
resulting from an Oppenheimer-Phillips (d 9 p) process may be left with sufficient energy 
to emit a neutron, which would lead to a drop in the measured cross-section. The 
present results show closer agreement with this expectation. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Sample preparation 

Samples were prepared for deuteron bombardment by absorbing known weights of standardized 
potassium iodide solution (each containing about 1 mg I ) on small filter-paper disks (Whatman No. 
542, 20 mm diam.) which were then dried in a vacuum desiccator. Each filter-paper disk was sub¬ 
sequently completely enclosed in a 1 in. square envelope made of 0*001 in. 99*999 per cent aluminium 
foil, in such a fashion that only one thickness of the foil was interposed between the filter-paper and 
the deuteron beam, unless further thickness of aluminium were deliberately added to reduce the beam 
energy. This method of sample preparation resulted from our initial interest in the “deuteron activa¬ 
tion analysis” of iodine-containing fractions from biological specimens which had been separated by 
paper-chromatography. When subsequent experiments indicated that iodine was not lost from such 
samples in the course of bombardment, the method, which is a conveniently simple one, was continued. 

Deuteron irradiations 

The aluminium envelopes, up to nine at a time, were separately fixed around the face of a 10 in. 
diameter aluminium wheel, all at the same radius, by screws, the heads of which just overlapped the 
edge of each envelope without shielding the filter-paper disk inside. This wheel could be set up with 
its axis parallel to the deflected deuteron beam, and at a fixed distance from the foil windpw through 
which the beam emerges from the cyclotron. Immediately in front of the wheel, a collimator Teduced 
the spread in width of the beam from about 4 to 2 in.; the vertical spread was not more than about 
0 25 in., and no attempt was made to collimate the beam in this direction. On rotating the wheel 
(at 13 rev/sec) each sample passed in turn rapidly across the centre of the partially collimated deuteron 

s - J - Baustwni, Pkys. Rev. 95,1502 (1954). 
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beam, so that in the course of an irradiation each was exposed to the same number of incident deu- 
terons. The main fluctuations in the deuteron beam were essentially slow compared with the speed of 
rotation of the sample wheel. 

Ten irradiations were carried out after preliminary work had established the reproducibility of the 
method. The duration of each was 30-45 min, and the beam currents reaching the rotating wheel 
varied from 10-25 /iA. In each irradiation, three samples were covered with an additional 0*015 in. 
of aluminium, reducing the incident beam energy to 9*98 MeV. Additional samples, three at a time, 
were exposed to different incident beam energies by varying the thickness of aluminium absorbers 
used. Thus, all cross-section measurements were made relative to that for 9*98 MeV deuterons. 

Estimation of the lts / yield 

About 30 min after irradiation, each envelope was removed from the wheel and was immersed 
completely, without opening, in 5 ml 3M NaOH to which a known weight (~10mg) of additional iodide 
carrier had been added. On warming, the aluminium foil dissolved completely and a clear solution was 
obtained. (After a few minutes of irradiation the filter-paper disks disintegrate: the residue is soluble 
in hot NaOH.) Addition of excess NH 4 C1 solution precipitated the aluminium as Al(OH)„ and the 
excess ammonia was boded off. The solution was acidified and oxidized with HNO a and NaNO„ and 
the liberated iodine extracted into 5 ml CC1 4 . This was followed by back-extraction into 3 ml of aqueous 
bisulphite, and a repeated oxidation and extraction into 2 ml CC1 4 . After carefully washing the organic 
phase, the iodine was finally back-extracted into 2 ml of standard (01N) sodium arsenite solution. 
The latter, with a further 2 ml of water used in washing the organic phase, was carefully recovered and 
transferred to a small polythene tube in which it was made up to 5 ml. This tube was then sealed, and 
placed in a well-type scintillation counter for measurement of the 1M 1 activity. Samples were ready 
for counting in 60-90 min after the end of bombardment. 

The samples decayed with the expected 25 min half-life (,) and were counted for about 5 hr, or 
until their activities were no longer distinguishable from background. Traces of long-lived activity 
were found in samples bombarded at above 10 MeV; these may have been due to 13*3 day 18# I, 
resulting from { d , p 2 n ) or ( n , 2 ri ) reactions, but were at such a low level that identification was not 
possible. 

After counting, the recovered iodine was estimated by titration of the excess arsenite: yields of 
about 50 per cent were customarily obtained. The measured activities were then corrected for decay 
and chemical recovery, and the activity per mg of iodine bombarded was calculated. 

Preliminary irradiation 

Alter numerous experiments had shown the reproducibility of the chemical procedures, it was 
important to establish that the “spinning-wheel” technique ensured that the samples were uniformly 
exposed to the deuteron beam. To do this, a preliminary run was carried out in which five samples 
were irradiated at the same energy, 14*8 MeV. The rccoveiy and counting procedures were carried out 
as described above, and the corrected activities showed a standard deviation of ±2*5 per cent from 
the mean. 

In subsequent irradiations, where there were always three samples bombarded at any one energy, 
the resulting activities were again found to agree to within a few per cent. This close agreement, 
coupled with the result of the preliminary irradiation described above, was considered good evidence 
that no iodine was lost from the samples in the course of bombardment. 

DEUTERON BEAM ENERGY 

No direct measurement of the beam energy has been made, but the results of 
previous experiments with the M.R.C. cyclotron indicated that the maximum energy of 
the deflected deuteron beam was 16*2 ± 0*2 MeV. w The error quoted is the probable 
error in the measurements, and not the spread in beam energy which is believed to be 
very small over the region through which the samples were passed. The energy of the 
deuteron beam when it reached the inside of the aluminium sample envelopes was 
computed from the range-energy relations for protons in air and aluminium evaluated 
by STERNHEIMER <4, . The energy widths of the plotted points in Fig. 1 reflect the uncer¬ 
tainty in the initial beam energy. 

w D. Strominger, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaborg, Rev, Mod, Phys . 30 (Part 2), 706 (1958). 
<*> J. F. Fowler, Private communication (1961). 

<« R. M. Sternhemer, Phys. Rev. 115, 137 (1959). 
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Flo. 1.—Relative cross- 9 ections for the ** ? I(</,p) m I reaction. 

An additional uncertainty in the beam energy values results from the thickness of 
the original filter-paper samples, but as these rapidly disintegrate in the deuteron beam, 
and as the iodine is distributed throughout their thickness, this cannot be accurately 
evaluated. However, an upper limit for this uncertainty can be estimated by consider¬ 
ing a hypothetical case where the iodine inside the aluminium envelope is covered by 
a layer of Melinex (Cj 0 H 8 O 4 ), for which range-energy data are available/ 81 of similar 
surface density, 9*5 mg/cm 2 , to the filter-paper (C 6 Hi 0 O 6 ). The energy losses would 
be about 2 per cent at 15 MeV, 4*5 per cent at 10 MeV and 15 per cent at 5 MeV, but 
the shape of the curve in Fig. 1 would not be altered significantly as a result. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A summary of the results is given in Table 1. The error shown at each energy is 
the standard deviation from the mean of the experimental results. At energies up to 
11 - 7 MeV, the relative cross-sections were found to be in good agreement with 
Balestrini’s, but as can be seen in Fig. 1, where the two sets of results are plotted for 
comparison, they differ significantly at higher energies. 

It can be shown' 81 that the (d,pn) reaction may compete with the (d,p) reaction when 
the deuteron energy, « a , is greater than 

€„* = (Ze*IR) + B 

where R is the interaction distance for the deuteron with the target nucleus, qf charge 

!• F. Fowler and D. N. Slater. To be published. 

M. Blatt and V. F. Wbdskoff, Theoretical Nuclear Physics, Chap. 9. J. Wiley, New York 
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Z and mass A, e is the electronic charge, and B is the binding energy of the deoteron 
(2*23 MeV). 

If, following Shapiro* 71 , we adopt for deuteron reactions the interaction distance 
R = (r^* + 1-21) x 10 -13 cm, then when r 0 = 1*3, we compute e a * = 12-1 MeV, and 
when r 0 = 1-5, e d * — 10-9 MeV. The shape of the curve in Fig. 1 suggests that r 0 = 
1*3 is favoured. 

Table 1.—Values of the cross-section 

FOR THE REACTION. 


Beam energy 
(MeV) 

Relative a 

5*26 

0*158 ± 0 015 

7*87 

0*757 ± 0*053 

8-76 

0*932 ± 0*059 

993 

1*000 

10*74 

1*024 ± 0*024 

11*70 

1*021 ± 0*038 

12*70 

0*932 ± 0*022 

13*34 

0*825 ± 0*035 

14*84 

0*745 ± 0*029 
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m M. M. Shapiro, Phys. Rev. 90, 171 (1953). 
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FISSION OF M2 Th BY 9 5 MeV DEUTERONS: 
YIELD-MASS CURVE* 

M. V. RAMANiAHt and Arthur C. Wahl 
Department of Chemistiy, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

(.Received 8 December 1961) 

Abstract— Relative yields for sixteen fission products from fission of ***Th induced by 9*5 MeV 
deuterons are reported. The yield-mass curve drawn to fit these yields is double humped, has a 
trough-to-peak ratio of 0-15, and is symmetrical about A = 115. The heavy mass peak is in essen¬ 
tially the same position on the .4-axis as the heavy mass peak for thermal-neutron fission of ***U; the 
position of the light mass peak is 2 to 3 mass units lower in A than that of the ,ai U light mass peak. 
An analysis of the curve indicates that most fissions result from capture of the entire deuteron and that 
the average number of prompt neutrons emitted is 4 ± 1. 

The results of yield measurements carried out during 1954-1956 are reported in this 
paper. Relative yields were determined by comparison of fission-product radioac¬ 
tivities from fission induced by 9-5 MeV deutrons with those from “U thermal- 
neutron fission, for which fission yields are known. 11 ' Approximate absolute yields for 
“^Th fission products were estimated by normalization of a symmetrical yield-mass 
curve drawn to fit the relative yields. 

The energies of the deuterons inducing fission in a 2 mil target-foil varied from 8*5 
to 9-9 MeV, one-half of the fissions being produced by deuterons with energies >9*5 
MeV. Less than 0*5 per cent of the fissions were induced by neutrons. These con¬ 
clusions were drawn from the results of experiments with stacked target foils, from the 
excitation function determined by Jungerman <2) , and from the maximum deuteron 
energy of 9*9 ± 0*1 MeV in the deflected beam of the Washington University Cyclo¬ 
tron. Water cooling of the target and limitation of the beam current to < 100 fx A pre¬ 
vented loss of volatile fission products. 

Uranium with normal isotopic composition was irradiated in the Los Alamos 
Homogeneous Reactor in a thermal-neutron flux of 5 x 10 11 cm -2 sec -1 . Because of 
its 2*3 hr half-life “Br was produced in uranium exposed to thermal neutrons near the 
cyclotron. 

Uranium and thorium metals supplied by A. D. Mackay were used as targets. 
Irradiated targets were dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and aliquots of the solutions 
were taken for radiochemical analysis. After addition of carriers and promotion of 
exchange between carrier and fission product, purification was accomplished with 

* Abstracted from a dissertation submitted by M. V. Ramaniah in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. Degree, Washington University, 1956. The work was supported in part by 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission. ' . 

B ^ b *T address * BAdiochemistry and Isotope Division, Atomic Energy Establishment, Trombay, 

!)* S* Katooff, Nucleonics 18, No. 11, 201 (1960). 

1 Junqbrman, Phys. Rev . 79, 632 (1950). 
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modifications of standard radiochemical procedures.'*' 4,8 * Purified samples were 
weighed, covered with Scotch tape (6*1 mg/cm*), and measured for radioactivity with 
a flow-type ^-proportional counter. 

Irradiated thorium metal was dissolved with difficulty, two steps being required. 
The target was refluxed with 6 F HC1 containing SiF ( *~ catalyst, and then the residue 
from this treatment was again refluxed with fresh 6 F HC1 and SiF 6 *~. Gases 
escapingfrom the reflux condenser were trapped in 2 F NaOH, which was subsequently 
acidified and added to the HC1 solutions. Solutions were filtered before aliquots were 
taken. It was found that the ratios of fission-product radioactivities in the residue 
from the first refluxing were the same as those in the first HC1 solution. It was also 
found that recoveries of bromine, iodine and zirconium fission products were 
incomplete unless carrier was present during the dissolution process. Therefore, 
these carriers were added before dissolution. 

RESULTS 

The experimentally determined “R values”, the ratio of yield from aa Th(d 9 . 6 ,f) to 
yield from relative to the ratio for "Mo (R — 1*00), are listed in column 2 

of Table 1. Except for m Sm and 186 Eu, the values are averages of determinations from 
two or more irradiations. All determinations were made from measurements on two, 
three or four samples. 

Relative values of fission yields for the I32 Th(d’ 9 . 8 , /) reaction were obtained by 
multiplying the R values by the known fission yields* 1 ’ from the “Ufau,,/) reaction. 
These relative yields were then used to construct a smooth, symmetrical yield-mass 
curve. This curve was normalized to give a total yield of 200 per cent. The result is 
shown in Fig. 1 as the solid line. The normalized “absolute” fission yield values from 
the S! Th(4[,/) reaction are shown in Fig. 1 as filled circles and are listed in the third 
column of Table 1. 

Many sources of uncertainty are inherent in this treatment. Probably the largest 
is contributed by the assumption of a smooth, symmetrical yield-mass curve. This 
assumption is justified only to the extent that it is the simplest way of fitting the limited 
data that are available. However, the assumption affects only the accuracy of the ab¬ 
solute values; the relative yield values are as accurate as the measurements and the 
values of the yields from the reaction. Uncertainties or irregularities in the. 

***U yields are, of course, reflected in the ***Th yields. This is illustrated by the fluctu¬ 
ation in the relative yields of 111 Ag, lls Pd and 116 Cd fission products for which the R 
values change smoothly. 

Another possible source of uncertainty is the assumption that the genetic history of 
a fission product is the same for the two fission reactions. For the products determined 
deviations from this assumption could cause appreciable errors only for “Br and 133 I- 
If all of the **Br were derived from 25 min **Se in the asa Th(d 9 . 5 ,/) reaction instead of 
44 per cent as occurs in the *“U(n th ,/) reaction, the yield would be in error by about 

'*> C. D. Coryell and N. Suoarman (Editors), Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products, NNES, 

Plutonium Project Record, Div. IV, Vol. 9, McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 

•«> j. Kleinbero (Editof), Collected Radiochemical Procedures, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
Report LA-1721 (1954). (Unpublished). . . 

, ‘ l M. Lindner (Editor), Radiochemical Procedures in Use at the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, University of California Radiation Laboratory Report UCRL-4377 (1954). (Un- 

r blished). 

Yblun. Ph.D. Thesis, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. (1960). 
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Fig. 1.—Fission yields and yield-mass curves. 
—#— mr Tb(d,. t ,f) (This article) 

O ,M Th (</„.,/) (Ref. 7) 

-«»U(d u ,/) (Ref. 11) 


Table 1.— Yields from 9-5 mev deuteron fission of u *Th 


Fission product 

R value* 

Fission yield (%) 

“Br 

4-44 ± 0-07 

1*6 

®*Sr 

1*70 ± 0 02 

5*4 

•*Sr 

1*50 ±0 03 

5*8 

• 7 Zr 

1*27 db 0*02 

50 

••Mo 

“1 00” 

4*0 

111 Ag 

86 ±2 

1-1 

“•Pd 

103 £4 

0*68 

Cd 

123 ± 3 

006 l0*84 

m Cd 

122 ±4 

0*78 U54 

uq 

2 *13 ±006 

4*1 

138J 

J *22 ± 0*04 

5*3 

,40 Ba 

1*30 ±0*04 

5*5 

u »Cc 

1*37 ± 0 04 

5*8 

14 *Ce 

1*02 ± 0 02 

4*0 

144 Ce 

0*99 ± 0*04 

3*7 

lM Sm 

1*56 

0*17 

XM Eu 

3*24 

0*03 


* Ratio of yield from ,M Th(d,.„/) to yield from M *U(/»th»/) relative to the ratio for **Mo. 

10 per cent. If no “*I were derived from 63 min 188 Te in the aS2 Th(</ 9 . 5 , /) reaction, 
instead of 90 per cent as in the ***11(11^ /) reaction, the yield would be in error by 
about 4 per cent. 

As is true for any yield-mass curve determination, there is some uncertainty in 
equating the fission-product yield and the total chain yield. There is little direct 





USB M. V. Ramaniah and A. C. Wahl 

i I 

information on the point Yellin'® determined the fractional independent yield of 
“*Ag to be 0*044 for ***Th fission by 13*6 MeV deuterons, and the independent yield 
should be smaller at lower energies. Alexander and Coryell (7> measured independ¬ 
ent yields for several products from the * ss Th(rf ls# , f) reaction and concluded that 
these were adequately represented by the equal-charge-displacement (BCD) postu¬ 
late. 1 ** Application of the postulate to the fission reaction with 9*5 MeV deuterons 
indicates that the fractional cumulative yields are > 0*98 for all products listed in 
Table 1 except for OT Zr and 140 Ba, for which the predicted yields are 0*92 and 0*91-0*98, 
respectively.* Application of a recent empirical charge-distribution treatment/** 
developed for “Ufoi,,/), to the * 8a Threaction indicates that fractional cumu¬ 
lative yields are >0*98 for all fission products listed in Table 1 except for •’Zr, for 
which the predicted yield is 0*96. Since these corrections are small and uncertain, none 
were made. 

DISCUSSION 

The ratio of valley to peak yields for the yield-mass curve is 0*15. Comparison of 
this value with empirical correlations (10,U) between valley-to-peak ratios and excita¬ 
tion energies of compound nuclei indicates that the excitation energy of the compound 
nucleus involved in the 3a *Th(d 9 . s ,f) reaction is about 17 MeV. If the whole deuteron 
were captured the excitation energy of “‘Pa is calculated from atomic masses' 12 ' to be 
17*8 MeV. If only the neutron were captured and the proton carried away no kinetic 
energy, the calculated excitation energy of ^Th is 12-2 MeV. More probably the 
proton would carry away considerable kinetic energy; the most probable excitation 
energy of “ 3 Th is estimated to be 3 ± 2 MeV,' 18 * which is less than the fission thresh¬ 
old of about 6*4 MeV.' 14 * Thus most fission reactions must pass through the com¬ 
pound nucleus “‘Pa. This conclusion concerning capture of the deuteron agrees with 
that of Sugihara et al. {U) for deuteron induced fission of 238 U. 

The yield-mass curve is symmetrically about A = 115, which implies an average 
loss of four neutrons during or prior to fission. Shifts in the symmetry point of > 1 mass 
unit give curves with appreciable deviations from the experimental data. We conclude, 
therefore, that v = 4 ± I. 

The open circles in Fig. 1 represent the relative yields from the “*Th(dts. e , /) re¬ 
action determined by Alexander and Coryell' 7 * and normalized to our data at the 
“Sr yield of 5*4 per cent. As can be seen the yields in the valley are larger at the higher 
energy as is expected. The Alexander-Coryell yield for m I is about a factor of two 
lower than our value; also, their m I yields for 238 U(d,/) reactions at several energies 
are nearly a factor of two lower than the Clark University values.' 11 * If the 

* The value of v = 4 was used; see the Discussion. 

<” J. M. Alexander and C. D. Coryell, Phys. Rev. 108, 1274 (1957). 

** A. C. Pappas, Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy . 

Geneva, 1955, Vol. 7, pp. 3-14. United Nations (1956). 

,M A. C. Wahl, R. L. .Ferguson, D. R. Nethaway, D. E. Troutner and K. Wolfsberg, Phys. 

Rev. 136, 1112 (1962). 

“•* A. Turkbvich, J. B. Niday and A. Tompkins, Phys. Rev. 89, 552 (1953). 

m> t. T. Sugihara, P. J. Drevinsky, E. J. Troianello and J. M. Alexander, Phys. Rev. 108, 1264 

(1957). „ 

B. M. Foreman, Jr. and G. T. Seaboro, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 305 (1958). 

'»»J. M. Blatt and V. F. Weisskopff, Theoretical Nuclear Physics, p. 509. J. Wiley, New York 

(1952). “*• . 

*"* E. K. Hyde, A Review of Nuclear Fission: Part One-Fission at Low Energy, p. 32. University oi 

California Radiation Laboratory Report UCRL-9036 (1960). (Unpublished). 
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yVLHXANtWR-CoRYHX value is in error, as we believe it to be, the principal evidence 
for the very broad valley in the yield-mass curve”* for the «»Th(d x , <> /) reaction is 
eliminated. 

Fig. 1 also shows the yield-mass curves for the 2M U(n th ,/) and m U(d 1<t ,f) reactions. 
As has been noted in comparison of yield-mass curves for other fission reactions, the 
position on the A-axis of the heavy mass peak is nearly constant, especially the po sit ion 
of the low-A side of the peak. The position of the light mass peak shifts with the A of 
the fissioning nucleus. 

Acknowledgements— We wish to express our appreciation for numerous thermal-neutron ■rr»di<o:«n ) , 
to members of the Radiochemistry Croup at Los Alamos and to the staff of the Los Alamos Homo¬ 
geneous Reactor. Also, we wish to thank members of the Washington University Cyclotron crew for 
numerous deuteron irradiations. 
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THERMODYNAMICS OF PuCl* FROM TRANSPIRATION 

DATA* 

R. Benz 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, University of California, 

Los Alamos, New Mexico 

(Received 26 March 1962; in revised form 2 May 1962) 

• 

Abstract—The free energy change for the reaction PuCI, (ll + = PuCl 4(fl in the temperature 

range 400-750° was determined from transport in chlorine carrier gas. The molar free energy of 
reaction may be represented by the relation A F = 37700 — 28-3 T(cal.), where T denotes degrees 
Kelvin. The standard free energy, enthalpy and entropy of formation of PuCl, are estimated. 

The stability of the Ill-oxidation-state actinide chlorides increases while that of the IV 
and higher oxidation states decrease with increasing atomic number. Thus UCl* and 
NpCl 4 are stable toward decomposition at room temperatures* 1,8 ’ but, although Pu(IV) 
has been reported* 8,4 ’ to exist in double salt chlorides with alkali elements, attempts to 
prepare pure PuCJ 4 were unsuccessful.* 8 ’ A lower limit for the partial pressure of PuC^ 
(postulated compound) in chlorine gas has been determined' 8 ’ and, based upon analogy 
with UC1 4 , the thermodynamic properties were estimated."” 

In this investigation, the transpiration technique was used to study the reaction 

PuCJ,,., + - PaCI.,,, (I) 

for which the equi librium constant may be written 


ir ~ Pvvcu 

Tsr 


( 2 ) 


where /> PuC , 4 and p cli denote respectively the partial pressures of PuCl 4 and Cl a . Basi¬ 
cally the method is to pass a stream of chlorine gas or chlorine-argon gas mixture (the 
carrier gas) over PuCl 4 crystals at a selected rate of flow. The equilibrated gas mixture 
is collected and the chemical composition determined. In order that the transpiration 


* Work done under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

L. Brewer, L. Bromley, P. W. Giu.es and N. L. Lofgren, The Transuranium Elements, NNES., 
Div. IV, Vol. 14B, p. 1111. McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 

Ia) J. J. Katz and E. Rabinowitch, The Chemistry of Uranium, NNES., Div. VIII, Vol. 5, p. 450 
McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 

H. H. Anderson, The Transuranium Elements, NNES., Div. IV, Vol. 14B p. 793. McGraw-Hill, 
New York (1949). 

141 R Benz and R. Douolas, J. tnorg. Nucl. Chem. 23, 134 (1961). 

161 B. M. Abraham, B. B. Brody, N. R. Davidson, F. Hagemann, I. Karle, J. J. KatZ sad M. J. 
Wolf, The Transuranium Elements, NNES, Div. IV, Vol. 14B, p. 740. McGraw-Hill. New York 
(1949). v 

" L. Brewer, L. Bromley, P. W. Gilles and N. L. Lofgren, The Transuranium Elements, NNES, Div. 
IV, Vol. 14B, p. 861. McGraw-Hill, New York (1949). 
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data be significant, it is required that the carrier gas flow be slow enough to saturate 
the gases with the reaction products but fast enough that diffusion effects be negligible. 
Wagner and Stein/ 71 Merten, (8) and Hofmeister et al. m have discussed the design 
for apparatus which favours these conditions. Chlorine and argon gases were consider¬ 
ably above their normal boiling points (238 and 87°K, respectively). Thus, provided 
the partial pressure of the volatile reaction product PuCl 4 is sufficiently low, the ideal 
gas law and Dalton’s law of partial pressure may be used to calculate the partial 
pressures of each component in the gas mixture. 

In what follows, it is shown that the reaction involved is 

uP U Cl 3(i) + - Cl 2j|) — (PuCl 4 ) n(g) (3) 

for which one may take n = 1 since the analogous gaseous UC1 4 shows no asso¬ 
ciation/ 101 


experimental 

Materials. PuCl* was prepared by hydrochlorination of pure Pu(III) oxalate. It was vacuum 
distilled and stored as large crystals in a vacuum desiccator. Tank chlorine gas (Matheson and Co. f 
98*5 per cent) was used without treatment. Argon gas was dried and passed over uranium chips at 
600°. Ambient atmospheric pressures were determined with an absolute mercury manometer. 

Equipment. The 12 mm auartz reaction tube 35 cm long was closed at one end and provided, at 
the other end, with a tapered joint at the base of which was a side inlet for the carrier gas. The tapered 
joint served to receive and centre the condenser tube within the reaction tube. The condenser tube 
was fabricated from 6 mm quartz tubing and reduced to 1*5 mm tubing over the last 8 cm of length 
which, in its normal position, was located in the closed end of the horizontally positioned reaction 
tube. During a run, 10 cm length at the closed end of the reaction tube was charged with fine crystals 
of PuCl*. This section, containing the PuCl a , will be called the “reaction zone . The section of 1 *5 
mm tubing extended to within 5 mm of the closed end and was off-centred so as to rest in the upper 
part of the reaction zone, thus permitting a greater charge of PuCl s beneath. Carrier gas passed from 
the side inlet tube, over the PuCl, crystals and into the 1*5 mm opening of the condenser tube. 
Transported plutonium chloride was collected as PuCl, in the larger 6 mm section at the cool end of 
the condenser tube (PuCl, on cooling decomposes to PuCl,). With the dimensions described above, 
effects of diffusion in the carrier gas were verified to be negligible by the determination of the rate of 
transport in chlorine under static conditions. 

The reaction tube was heated in a wire-wound furnace controlled to a constant temperature 
(±2°C). The temperature was measured with a calibrated Pt-Rh thermocouple located adjacent to 
the reaction tube and near the entrance of the condenser tube. The temperature adjacent to the 
reaction tube at the reaction zone was found to be uniform to within 3°. Glass joints and stopcocks 
were lubricated and sealed with a heavy Fluorocarbon oil. The furnace and gas train were contained 
in a standard type stainless steel glove-box to protect personnel from hazards of radioactive decay 
(a-decay of Pu). 

Procedure. To begin an experiment, the condenser provided with a reversed flow of carrier gas was 
positioned in the reaction tube charged with PuCl, crystals and the reaction tube was then introduced 
into the furnace. After temperature equilibrium was attained, the reversed gas flow was disconnected 
and the metered gas flow in the forward direction was begun. The carrier gas at ambient pressure was 
metered by displacement with concentrated H,S0 4 from a calibrated two-litre flask. The H,S0 4 was 
previously saturated with a gas of the same composition. Ar-Cl* mixtures were prepared by, first, 
introducing Ar into the two litre flask to a selected pressure as indicated on a Hg manometer. Then 
Cl* gas was added until the pressure was equal to the ambient pressure as indicated on a Halocarbon- 
oil differential manometer. After completion of a run, the PuCl* collected in the condenser was 
dissolved in dilute HNO* and determined by radioassay (a-decay of *”Pu). 

m C. Wagner and B. Stein, Z. Physik. Chem. 192, 129 (1944). 
w U. Merten, J. Phys. Chem. 63, 443 (1959). 

H. K. Hofmeioter, R. V. Haeseler and O. Glemser, Z. Elektrochem . 64, 513 (1960). 
il V J. J- Katz and E. Rabinowitch, The Chemistry of Uranium , NNES, Div. VIII, Vol. 5, p. 479. 

McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 
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RESULTS * u 

The partial pressure of PUCI 4 was calculated by substitution in the equation ■» 

= - —XTTj 7TT W 

»At + «C1, + ♦'•Pa 

where P\ denotes the total pressure, n Pu denotes the number of moles of Pu collected 
in the condenser, and n^, and n CI( denote, respectively, the number of moles of Ar and 
Cl 2 displaced by the H 2 S0 4 . The results are given in column 5 of Table 1. The flow 
rate, quantity of PuCl 3 transported and the partial pressure of chlorine in the saturated 


Table 1.— Partial pressure data as a function of temperature from 400 to 750 s for the 

EQUILIBRIUM PuCl, ( „ + = PuCl 4(r , 


Temperature, 

(°K) 

Flow-rate 

(cmVmin.) 

PuCl, 

transported, 

(mg) 

Pa,. 

(mm) 

PpoCIa. 

(mm) 

JC x 10* 
(atm*) 

1024 

21 

365 

581 

9*48 

14*3 

1024 

33 

273 

288 

7*12 

15*2 

1023 

16 

188 

144 

4-92 

14*9 

1024 

5 

111 

58 

2*91 

13*9 

1024 

14 

83-5 

29 

2*19 

14*8 

1024 

7 

55-2 

11 

1*49 

16-1 

974 

30 

143 

585 

3*73 

5*59 

974 

35 

104 

294 

2*72 

5*75 

974 

15 

72-6 

146 

1*91 

5*73 

974 

19 

43-9 

59 

1*16 

5*45 

974 

18 

30-8 

30 

0*81 

5*42 

973 

18 

20*3 

12 

0*54 

5*70 

925 

35 

46-7 

598 

1*22 

1*80 

925 

24 

30-0 

296 

0*86 

1*81 

875 

35 

14*5 

598 

0*379 

0*562 

875 

24 

100 

293 

0*261 

0*553 

824 

19 

3*91 

582 

0*102 

1-53 

774 

18 

0*683 

587 

0*024 

0*0352 

724 

18 

0174 

592 

00044 

0*00656 

698 

18 

00649 

589 

0*0017 

0*00254 

674 

35 

00226 

588 

0 00060 

0*000895 


carrier gas are tabulated in columns 2, 3, and 4, respectively, of the same table. The 
equilibrium constants which were computed by substitution into Equation (2) are 
tabulated in column 6 . The values of the “constant” defined by Equation (2) are 
essentially independent of the Cl 2 partial pressure at 600, 650, 700 and 750°. This 
substantiates the choice of reaction 1 over the other possible reactions such as that 
involving the formation of condensed PuCl 4 or chlorides of Pu in higher oxidation 
states. 

The free energy change for reaction 1 was calculated with the aid of the equation 

AFi = —/?7Mn K. (5) 

The results which are tabulated in column 2 of Table 2 may be represented by the 
equation 


AF^cal) = 37 700 - 28-3 T. 


(6) 



’the entropy and enthalpy change for reaction ( 1 ) may be computed respectively by 
substitution of Equation 6 into the equations 


IbA F x \ 

ASi(e.u.) = -(-^j 

(7) 

A^(cal) = A/i + TAS V 

(8) 


It has been pointed out that the data show PuCl 4 exists only in the gaseous state 
rather than a condensed state under the conditions investigated. If the chlorine 
pressure had been sufficiently high, standard condensed PuCl 4 would have been formed. 
In order to refer the quantities AF V A5 X and AH X to the standard condensed state of 
PuCl 4 , the heats and entropies of fusion and of vaporization of ThCl 4 , NpCl ^ 111 and 
UC1 4 <1!) were used to estimate for PuCl 4 the heat of fusion, 


A H t = 12 000 cal, 

(9) 

the entropy of fusion, 

AS t = 14 e.u.. 

( 10 ) 

the heat of vaporization, 

AH V = 30 000 cal, 

( 11 ) 

and the entropy of vaporization, 

AS V = 27 e.u. 

( 12 ) 


These values are approximately the same as those estimated by Brewer et o/. <#) except 
that a slightly lower value of entropy of vaporization has been chosen. From these 
data, the normal melting point and boiling point are calculated respectively to be 8S7 
and lllTK and the free energies of vaporization and sublimation are respectively 

AF v (cal) - 30 000 - 27 T (13) 

and 

AF g (cal) = 42 000 - 41 T (14) 


In addition, the standard free energy, entropy and enthalpy for the formation of solid 
PuClj at elevated temperatures are available from emf data . 1131 Jette* 14 ’ has summa¬ 
rized data on the fusion of Pu. These data may be combined with Equation ( 6 ) to 
calculate the standard free energy (A F°), entropy (AS 0 ) and enthalpy (A H°) for the 
formation of PuCl 4 . The results may be summarized in the following equations: 

(a) the standard free energy of formation of gaseous PuC^, 

AF° (g) = -182000 + 23-3T(above 1111°K, extrapolated) (15) 

(b) the standard free energy of formation of liquid PuCl 4 , 


A _o = -212000 + 5Q-3T (913-1111°K) 
M (hq) = -210 000 + 47-87'(857-913°K) 


(16) 


and 

(c) the standard free energy of formation of solid PuCl 4 , 

AF° (g) = -222 000 + 61-87’(674-857°K). (17) 

<UI J- T - Seadorg > The Chemistry of the Actinide Elements, p. 48. Methuen, London, 


,w J. J- Katz and E. Rabiwo witch. The Ghemistry of Uranium, NNES Div. VIII. Vol. 5, p. 475-7. 

McGraw-HiU, New York (1951). 

,1 * > R. Benz and J. A. Leary, J. Phys. Chem. 65,1056 (1961). 
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1 


Tarlb 2*— Thb free energy op toe reaction PuCH* (i , 4* iOi (g) “» PuCI^,, AF t , 

AND TOE STANDARD FREE ENERGY OP FORMATION OF Pu0 4(i) , AND OF PuO^ini). 

Warn- 


Temperature 

(°K) 

AF, 

(kcal) 

fir 

fir.. 

1024 

+8*6 ± 0*3 



974 

100 

—163 i 6 / 

i* 

925 

11-6 

-166 


875 

130 

-168 


824 

14*4 


-171 ± 6 

774 

15*8 


-174 

724 

17*2 


-177 

698 

17-9 


-179 

674 

18*6 


-180 


I 


Some values of the standard free energy of formation of PuCl* are listed in columns 
3 and 4 of Table 2. 

DISCUSSION 

An important criterion for the evaluation of the reliability of the data obtained from 
transpiration experiments is independence of the calculated partial pressure and the 
flow-rate. An appreciable dependence would reflect effects such as non-equilibrium, 
diffusion and thermal diffusion. In the present experiments, no systematic dependence 
of the PuCl 4 partial pressure on the flow-rate was observed. Pressure drop through the 
system due to the finite rate of gas flow was estimated to be less than 2 mm/Hg. In 
order to reduce effects of absorption of chlorine gas, the sulfuric acid was saturated 
with a gas mixture of the appropriate composition before each run. The dissociation 
of Cl 2 gas is negligible/ 16 ’ The chlorine partial pressure in Ar-Cl 2 mixtures is accurate 
to within 1 mm Hg. The vapour pressure of PuCl 3 a6 ’ is negligible. The uncertainty in 
the volume of the metered gas is less than 0 a S per cent. The temperature readings are 
estimated to be within ±4° corresponding to an uncertainty of 0-12 kcal in the free 
energy of reaction. Radioassays corrected for 241 Am contamination give the Pu trans¬ 
ported accurate to within 2 per cent. The maximum uncertainty in the free energy 
change for reaction (1) is estimated to be 0-3 kcal or about 4 per cent. The estimated 
uncertainty in the enthalpy and entropy are respectively 2 kcal and 2 cal/degree. 

The uncertainties in the standard quantities of formation of PuCl 4 are somewhat 
greater because the data for PuCl 3 have been extrapolated and, principally, because of 
the uncertainty in the free energies of condensation, Equations (13) and (14). The 
molar free energy, enthalpy and entropy are estimated to be reliable to within 6 kcal, 
9 kcal and 9 cal/degree, respectively. 

The free energy of formation of liquid PuCl 4 at 700°, —163 ± 6 kcal, may be 
compared with —160 kcal which has been estimated by Brewer et al. w 

Acknowledgements— The author wants to thank R. L. Nance for the preparation of distilled Pud, 
and G. Matlack and C. F. Metz of the Analytical Group for radioassays. 
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PHASE AND EQUILIBRIUM PRESSURE STUDIES OF THE 
ZIRCONIUM-TITANIUM-HYDROGEN SYSTEM 

V. Y. Labaton,* E. V. Garner*, and E. Whitehead! 

United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority (Reactor Group), 

Reactor Technology Branch, Capenhurst, Chester 

(Received 18 December 1961; In revised form 6 April 1962) 

Abstract— Equilibrium pressure curves have been determined for the ternary zirconium-titanium- 
hydrogen system, based on the 55 atomic per cent alloy, between 550 and 650°C, and a tentative phase 
diagram has been constructed for the addition of hydrogen to the alloy. A room-temperature X-ray 
study has identified the expected phases in the ternary system isomorphous with those in the zirconium 
and titanium systems, and in addition a new hexagonal phase has been partially characterized. 

The reaction of hydrogen with a zirconium-titanium alloy was studied in connection 
with the use of the alloy as a “getter” for hydrogen, in an inert gas stream. Preliminary 
experiments, using heated zirconium as a getter for hydrogen, showed that reaction 
was rapid at about 550°C, and that the hydrogen equilibrium pressure was low. These 
experiments confirmed the work of previous experimenters regarding the variable 
reactivity of zirconium, depending on the surface pretreatment. Because of this 
variable reactivity and the possibility of surface film and dust formation, it was decided 
to investigate the use of a zirconium alloy for removing hydrogen. It was known that 
Pascard and Fabre (1> had successfully used a 50 atomic per cent zirconium-titanium 
alloy at 800°C for removing oxygen from argon, and this alloy and the 55 atomic 
per cent alloy were studied as hydrogen getters. 

A study was made of the kinetics of reaction.* 1 ' However, of fundamental impor¬ 
tance to the use of such a getter is the equilibrium pressure of hydrogen above the metal, 
since the reaction is reversible: the metal when heated in hydrogen reaches an equi¬ 
librium value which depends on the temperature and pressure of hydrogen in the 
surrounding atmosphere. It was therefore necessary to determine equilibrium 
hydrogen pressures with varying concentrations of hydrogen in the alloy at different 
temperatures. At the same time it was considered valuable to extend the studies by 
using X-ray diffraction to characterize the phases found at room temperatures and to 
relate these, where possible, to those found in the three binary systems Zr-Ti, Zr-H 
and Ti-H. 

The ternary system zirconium-titanium-hydrogen has been examined by 
McQuillan* 2 * in the course of a study of the fundamental relationships between 
zirconium and titanium, e.g., the effect of substituting titanium for zirconium in alloys. 
Equilibrium pressure measurements were made at higher temperatures than those used 
in the present study, and some X-ray investigations were made on saturated hydrides. 

* Present address: U.K.A.E.A. (Reactor Group), Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 

t Present address: U.K.A.E.A. (Production Group), Springfields, Salwick, Lancs. 

111 V. Y. Labaton, S. G. Donn, R. H. Watson and E. Whitehead. To be published. 

A. D. McQuillan, Birmingham University. Private communication (1959). 
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The related zirconium-hydrogen and titanium-hydrogen systems have been extensively 
studied. 

Absorption isotherms of the equilibrium concentrations of hydrogen in zirconium 
have been determined over a wide range of temperature by Hall et a/.,*** Edwards et 
a/.* 4 * and Gulbransen and Andrew.** 1 Hall et al. w were among the first to realize 
the importance of the surface condition of the zirconium and the large inhibiting effect 
of surface oxide contamination. The effect of oxygen on the reaction between zirco- 
nium and hydrogen has been studied by Edwards and Levesque,*** Gulbransen and 
Andrew, * 7> and Pemsler.*** 

The constitutional diagram of the zirconium-hydrogen system has been studied by 
Gulbransen and Andrew,*®* Edwards et a/.,* 4 * Ells and McQuillan*** and 
Libowitz* 10 ’ by measuring hydrogen equilibrium pressures over wide ranges of tem¬ 
perature and hydride composition. Vaughan and Bridge* 11 * determined the phase 
diagram over the range 0-65 atomic per cent hydrogen by high-temperature X-ray 
methods, while most recently Espagno et al. used high-sensitivity dilatometiy' 12 - 13 * and 
X-ray methods* 11 * to establish the diagram, in particular the characteristics of the 
eutectic change. The related ternary system zirconium-oxygen-hydrogen has been 
studied by Hall et al., m Edwards and Levesque,*** and Ells and McQuillan,**’ 
and partial ternary phase diagrams have been proposed. 

Isotherms for the absorption of hydrogen by titanium have been determined by a 
number of workers including McQuillan.* 15 * McQuillan and others have noted 
that surface contamination has a considerable effect on absorption of hydrogen by 
titanium in a similar way to zirconium. A constitutional diagram for the titanium- 
hydrogen system was derived by McQuillan from experimental absorption curves, 
and phase relationships at temperatures below the range investigated by McQuillan 
have been studied using conventional metallographic techniques by Lenning et a/.* 16 * 

1. EQUILIBRIUM PRESSURE STUDIES 

1.1 Experimental 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 1 was used to obtain equilibrium pressure composition curves for the 
zirconium-titanium-hydrogen system, and to study the kinetics of reaction between the alloy and 
hydrogen at constant pressure.* 11 It consisted essentially of two sections connected by a pressure- 
regulating valve F. Samples of zirconium-titanium of known hydrogen content were prepared by 
admitting a measured amount of hydrogen from the storage section B to the alloy heated to the desired 
temperature. The alloy sample contained in a silica tube C was heated in the furnace G which was 
controlled to ±3 C C by a Keat Multilec control system. The sample was taken to be at equilibrium 
when the hydrogen pressure above it, which was measured on the McLeod gauge D t remained constant 

M. N. A. Hall, S. L. A. Martin and A. L. G. Rees, Trans. Faraday Soc. 15, 306 (1945). 

(4 > R. K. Edwards, P. Levesque and D. Cubicciotti, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 1307 (1955). 

(4) E. A. Gulbransen and K. F. Andrew, Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. {Metall.) Engrs. 203,136(1955). 
<•» R. K. Edwards and P. Levesque, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 77, 1312 (1955). 

<7) E. A. Gulbransen and K. F. Andrew, Rev. Metall. 51, 101 (1954). 
w J. P. Pemsler, /. Electrochem. Soc. 105, 315 (1958). 

*•* C. E. Ells and A. D. McQuillan, J. Inst. Met. 85, 89 (1956). 

G. G. Libowitz, Atomics International , Report NAA-SR-5015 (1960). 

(I " D. A. Vaughan and J. R. Bridge, J. Metals (N. K.) 8, 528 (1956). 

iW L. Espagno, P. Azou and P. Bastien, C.R . Acad. Sc/., Paris , 247, 1199 (1958). 

<«* L. Espangno, P. Azou and P. Bastien, C.R. Acad. Sci. t Paris , 248, 2003 (1959). 
tU} R. Espangno, P. Azou "and P. Bastien, C.R. Acid. Sc/., Paris , 249, 1105 (1959). 
mi A. D. McQuillan, Proc. Roy. Soc. A 204, 309 (1950). 

WM G. A. Lenning, C. M. Craignhead and R. I. Jaffee, Trans. Amer. Inst. Min . {Metall.) Ergrs 200, 

367 (1954). 
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over a period of 1 hr. A series of equilibrium experiments were made at temperatures between 550 sad 
650°C. 

The 55 atomic per cent zirconium-titanium alloy used for the majority of the investigation was 
manufactured by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (Metals Division) from 70 atomic per cent 
zirconium sponge and 30 per cent titanium granules by melting in vacuo.' I. 11 The 30 atomic per cent 
alloy also used was prepared by argon-arc melting of iodide zirconium and titanium sponge. 



I. 2 Discussion of results 

The results of equilibrium pressure measurements are plotted logari thmical ly in 
Fig. 2. From the phase rule, in such plots a change in slope indicates a phase change. 
It is deduced that, in the temperature region investigated, the first change in slope 
represents a change in phase from p to (fi + y), and the second change in slope the 
transformation from (/? + y) to y phase. Here ft and y have the normal connotations 
i.e. P is the body-centred phase and y the face-centred cubic phase. 

For the 55 atomic per cent alloy the hydrogen contents of the alloy at which the phase 
changes occur vary only slightly with temperature. The fact that the equilibrium 
pressure curve at 550°C for the 50 atomic per cent alloy is higher than that for the 55 
atomic per cent alloy agrees with the fact that titanium hydrides have higher equi¬ 
librium pressures than zirconium hydrides at the same temperature. From the experi¬ 
mental points obtained for the fl -*■ (f + y) -*• y transitions and published phase 
diagrams for the systems zirconium-hydrogen (Vaughan and Bridge 01 ), titanium- 
hydrogen (McQuillan 1161 ) and zirconium-titanium (Fast 1171 ), a three dimensional 
phase structure was assembled. The phase relationships at 750°C were based on 
results of McQuillan; 181 at other temperatures the phase relationships were con¬ 
structed by using literature values for the two-component systems, results from the 
present study where available, and (where necessary) interpolations based on relative 
areas and the known effect of temperature on the phase changes. From this tentative 
three-dimensional phase structure a provisional phase diagram for the 55 atomic per 
cent alloy and hydrogen was constructed by taking the appropriate plane through the 
structure; this is shown in Fig. 3. The a-phase is the hexagonal close-packed phase. 

II, 1 3. D. Fast, 1tec. Trao. chtm. Pays-Bas 58,973 (1939). 
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Fla. 2.—Equilibrium pressure curves for the hydrogen zirconium-titanium system. 

The phase diagram presented is tentative, being based on limited experimental results, 
and is incomplete, particularly in the low-temperature range. 

Results of an X-ray study (discussed in Sub-section 2.2) of samples prepared in the 
temperature range 600-700°C and subsequently cooled slowly to room temperature 
show the presence of phases rich in zirconium and titanium. These results cannot 
therefore be compared with Fig. 3, which shows the phases present on the 55 atomic 
per cent zirconium-titanium plane, the assumption being made there that the phases 
in the ternary system would be intermediate between those of the binary systems. 

2. X-RAY STUDIES OF ZIRCONIUM-TITANIUM HYDRIDES 
2.1 Experimental 

All the samples examined, with one exception, were hydrides of alloy containing 55 atomic per cent 
zirconium; one sample was prepared from 50 atomic per cent alloy. The samples were prepared by 
allowing the alloy to take up a measured amount of hydrogen at 600°C in the apparatus shown in 
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Fig. 3.—Provisional phase diagram for 55 atomic per cent 
zirconium-titanium alloy and hydrogen. 


Fig. I. They were normally allowed to cool slowly over a period of 2 hr, but in two instances were 
quenched by plunging the reaction tube into oil at room temperature. Samples with hydrogen 
contents greater than that represented by the composition (ZrTi)H 0 . OJ >, was first fully dehydrided by de¬ 
gassing to 0 05 fi at 850°C. This powdered sample of the pure alloy was then treated with the desired 
amount of hydrogen as described above. 

The X-ray diffraction photographs were taken on a Nonius Cuinier quadruple-focusing camera of 
effective diameter 22*9 cm. Since the object of the investigation was only phase identification, lattice 
parameters were not refined. 

2.2 Discussion of results 

Four major crystalline phases were identified: 

(i) A hexagonal phase, a 3 , isomorphous with a-Zr and a-Ti and having inter¬ 
mediate lattice dimensions. This phase, which has a hexagonal close-packed structure, 
has been observed previously by a number of workers investigating the zirconium- 
titanium system (Fast <17) ; Hayes et ai . a6) ; Duwez (19) ). The lattice dimensions 
found here for alloy with zero hydrogen content agree well with those of Fast. 

(ii) A body-centred cubic phase /?, isomorphous with 0-Zr and /3-Ti having inter¬ 
mediate lattice dimensions. This has also been found in the zirconium-titanium 
system as a high-temperature phase which can be retained at room temperature by 
quenching. It is not normally found in slowly cooled samples, since transition to the 
a r phase takes place on cooling. The presence of small amounts of hydrogen in solid 
solution presumably retards the rate of transformation of the high-temperature to the 

E. T. Hayes. A. H. Robertson and D. O. Paasche, Rep, Invest, U.S. Bur. Min. no. 4826 (1951). 

P. Duwez, J. Inst. Met. 80, 525 (1952). 
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low-temperature phase. Hatt and Wiluams (W condude in a recent study that the 
0-phase in not retained in the SO atomic per cent alloy even at fast quenching rates, 
unless impurities are present. The lattice dimensions found in the present work agree 
with those of Duwez for alloy of composition SS atomic per cent. 

(iii) A face-centred cubic phase, y, whose cell side is very close to that of the face- 
centred cubic phase found in the zirconium-hydrogen system at high hydrogen 
contents, i.e. at about 60 atomic per centH. Although this phase appears over a range 
of composition from (ZrTi)H 14C to (ZrTi)H 1Htt . no systematic variation in cell side has 
been observed. Accurate estimates of the cell side have not been possible, because of 
the diffuse nature of the reflections and of coincidences of a number of reflexions with 
those of other phases. However, differences have been observed between one sample 
and another which are outside the limits of experimental error. Values of the cell side 



RATIO ATOMS HYDROGEN TO ATOMS METAL 

Fig. 4.—Phases found in the Zr-Ti-H system. 


lie between 4-75 and 4-77 A. That of y-ZrH 2 containing 61-8 atomic per cent H is 
4-76 A (Sof’ina et fl/. <21) ). y-Titanium hydride which occurs over the range 50-72 
atomic per cent H has a value of a lying between 4-395 and 4-45 A.' 15 - 16 ' 42 - 43 ' 24 ' 

Confirmation that this is a zirconium-rich phase also comes from the fact that, in 
the one instance where this phase was found together with the ax-phase, the lattice 
dimensions of the latter were lower than those of the 55 atomic per cent zirconium 
alloy. Its zirconium content must be lower and hence that of the co-existing y-phase 
higher that 55 atomic per cent. 

(iv) A hexagonal phase, a* quite distinct from the a r phase. The c-axis is smaller 
and the o-axis larger than in the arphase. The lattice dimensions increase with increas¬ 
ing hydrogen content while the axial ratio remains constant within the limits of 
experimental error. 

The phases found at different hydrogen contents are represented diagrammatical I y 
in Fig. 4. This is in no sense a phase diagram since, with one exception, all the samples 
were examined after cooling slowly to room temperature; they could therefore 
contain a mixture of high- and low-temperature phases, the .proportions depending 
on the rates of cooling and rates of transition of one phase to another. In the instance 

"•> B. A. Hatt and G. I. Williams, Acta. Met. 7, 682 (1959). 

IUI V. V. Sof’ina, Z. M. Azarkh and N. N. Orlova, Kristallographiya 3,539 (1958). 

'**' G. Haoo, Z . Phys. Chem. B11, 433 (1931). 

<»> p. Erlich, Z. Angew. Chem. S9,163 (1947). 

T. R. P. Gibb and H. W. Krushwitz, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,5365 (1960). 
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where a sample of composition (ZrTi)Y 0 . 58 was cooled rapidly by quenching in oil and 
compared with the slowly cooled one, a marked difference was found in the ratios of 
the phases, the quenched sample showing an increased proportion of the etg- and /$• 
phases. This suggests that the 04-phase might be a high-temperature one. The/3-phase 
is already known to be a high-temperature one from work in the Zr-H and Zr-Ti 


systems. 


Table 1.—X-ray powder data for (ZrTJOH,.,, 


d 

(A) 

Intensity 

ag-phase, 

hkl 

y-phase, 

hkl 

4*77 

ww 

001 


2-91 

s 

100 


2*758 

s 


111 

2*480 

vs 

101 

200 

2*372 

m 

002 


1*676 

w 

110 

220 

1*579 

m 

111 


1*453 

mw 

200 


1*376 

ww 

103, 201 

222 

1*238 

vw 

202 



a ,-phase has a — 3-354 A; c = 4-74 A 


Table 2.—X-ray powder data for (ZiTi)H # .„ 


d 

(A) 

Intensity 

di-phase, 

hkl 

y-phase, 

hkl 

/9-phase 

hkl 

2-85 

ro+ 

100 



2*746 

m 


111 


2*471 




110 

2-425 

s 

101 



2-320 

w+ 

002 



1*684 

vw 


220 


1*641 


110 



1*547 

m 

111 



1*422 

m-diffuse 

200 




a ,-phase has a = 3-285 A; c = 4-64 A 


The existence of a new phase (ot*) in the mixed hydride system is of some interest, 
and although its exact identity cannot be deduced on the basis of the scanty survey 
made here, a few conclusions can be drawn. It is clear that the hexagonal ag-phase is 
quite distinct from the hexagonal close-packed ^-structure found at low hydrogen 
contents, for the following reasons. Firstly, the o^-phase disappears at a hydrogen 
content of about 28 atomic per cent and the a,-phase is first observed at a hydrogen 
content of about 36 atomic per cent. Secondly, the axial ratio (c/a = 1413) is well 
outside the limits (1*57—1 *64) for hexagonal close-packing. Thirdly, the presence of 
reflexions hhl in the diffraction pattern completely rules out the space group P6 mmc 
which is that of hexagonal close-packed structures. 

Since the ag-phase is always found together with the y-phase, which has a composi¬ 
tion close to ZrHg, it must contain less than 53 atomic per cent of zirconium (the 
average composition). An examination of hydrides of alloys containing less than 55 
per cent of zirconium would undoubtedly throw some light on the composition of this 
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phase. The X-ray patterns of two compositions showing the a^-phase are given in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

Acknowledgement —This paper is published by permission of Mr. R. V. Moore, Managing Director 
of the Reactor Group of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 
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THE HEAT STABILITIES OF SOME POLYMERIC 
METAL COMPLEXES* 

Edward J. FriihaufJ and John C. Bailar, Jr. h 

The William Albert Noyes Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois f 

(Received 9 April 1962) 

Abstract—Heat stability data are reported for a series of polymeric complexes of bis-(2-pyridinaI)- 
biphenylene-4,4'-diimine. The salts which have been shown to give polymers are nickcl(II) sulphate, 
zinc(II) nitrate and the following divalent metal chlorides and nitrates; iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, 
cadmium and mercury. In general, the metal nitrate polymers do not lose weight below 200*, the 
metal chloride polymers below 250°, and nickel(II) sulphate polymer below 300°C. 

To date, most efforts to prepare coordination polymers have involved the use of organic 
chelating agents which simultaneously satisfy charge and fill the coordination positions 
of the metal ion. This study was undertaken to examine the heat stabilities of some 
coordination polymers in which the organic chelating agent does not neutralize the 
charge on the metal ion. bis-(2-Pyridinal)-biphenylene-4,4'-diimine(I) was chosen as 
the chelating agent because 



\ / 


CH 


5 


(1) It can satisfy acceptor sites on metal atoms but it cannot satisfy their charge. 
Linear polymeric metal complexes of this chelating agent have the structure shown 
in II. 



Here M represents a metal atom having a positive charge +n and A is some mono* 
valent anion which is not part of the chelating agent. Since the chelating agent does 
not neutralize charge, an anion must be present to neutralize the positive charge of the 
metal ions. 

(2) Molecular models show that there is little possibility of forming a cyclic chelate 
as shown in III. Bond angles and steric requirements are such that the cyclic structure 
shown in III seems less likely than the polymeric structure shown in II. Molecular 

* This paper represents part of the work submitted by Edward J. Friihauf to the' University of 
Illinois for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

t Firestone Tire and Rubber Company Fellow 1959-60; National Science Foundation Fellow 
1960-61. Present Address; J. T. Baker Chemical Co., PhiJIipsburg, N.J. 
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models also show that there is little evidence for expecting a cross-linked polymer 
when a hexa-oo-ordinate metal such as Fe(II) or Co(II) is used. When three of these 
chelating groups approach a metal ion, each group prevents the other two from closely 
approaching the metal ion. However, the models show that two of these chelating 



groups can closely approach a metal ion having octahedral, tetrahedral or planar 
stereochemistry. 

(3) The use of the biphenylene functional group avoids the thermal instability of 
saturated carbon chains. It also imposes a steric situation which lessens the possibility 
of forming a cyclic chelate as shown in III. 

(4) The use of the pyridinal group allows conjugation in the five-membered chelate 
ring and possible double bonding with the metal atom. The presence of this conjuga¬ 
tion or 7r-bonding may lead to greater heat stability. Since the (C=N) azomethine 
linkage is a member of a chelate ring, the presence of resonance in this chelate ring can 
be determined from the magnitude of the C—N stretching frequency. Any 7r-bonding 
in this five-membered ring tends to lower the C=N stretching frequency as compared 
to that of the free base. 

The metal sulphates, chlorides and nitrates used in conjunction with (I) to form 
polymers are listed in Table 2. It was realised that polymers containing the nitrate ion 
would not be thermally stable. However, it seemed desirable to compare the chloride 
and nitrate polymers to see whether the same relative order of heat stabilities was 
displayed by both series. The chloride and nitrate ions were chosen because the former 
is a good donor and the latter is a bad donor. The heat stability data (Table 2) show 
the effect of different anions in polymers which contain the same chelating agents and 
metal ions. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Preparation of compounds 

The polymeric complexes were prepared by bringing together methanol solutions 
of the chelating agent and the appropriate metal salt. In sonic instances, solid formed 
during the addition of metal salt and in other instances [NiCI* Fe(NOa) 2 , Co(N0 3 ).», 
Ni(N 03 )j, Cu(N 03 ) 2 ], the polymer remained in solution even after all of the salt had 
been added. Evaporation of the reaction mixtures to dryness led to solid polymeric 
products which were washed with acetone in a Soxhlet extractor, dried, and analysed. 

When acetone or ethanol were used as reaction solvents, solids formed immediately 
after the metal salt was first added to the chelating agent. Chemical analysis for these 
solids agree well with those calculated for complexes showing metal to ligand ratios 
between 4:3 and 3:2. 
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All of the polymeric products prep a red for this study are coloured, hygroscopic 
solids. This hygroscopic nature accounts in part for the differences between the ana¬ 
lytical values calculated and those found In general^ hydrogen values are high and 
carbon and metal values are low. Chemical analyses for the polymeric complexes of 
copper(II) chloride and nickel(II) sulphate show that onemolecule of water is associated 
with the repeating unit in the polymer. 

A polymeric zinc(II) chloride complex could not be obtained by using the procedure 
which led to the other polymers. Attempts to prepare the zinc chloride polymer in 
methanol gave a complex having a metal to ligand ratio of two to one (empirical 
formula m . CtiHig^^ZnClj). 

The copper(II) nitrate polymer can be pulled into threads and the nickel(II) 
chloride polymer forms a putty-like solid just before the respective reaction mixtures 
are freed of methanol. After the methanol has evaporated, a glassy brittle solid is left 
in the case of the copper(H) nitrate polymer and a powder in the case of the nickel(II) 
chloride polymer. When the methanol reaction mixtures of the other polymers are 
freed of methanol, brittle glasses or finely divided solids remain. After drying, all of 
the glassy solids can be reduced to fine powders by grinding. The adhesive properties 
are temporary and depend on the presence of a small amount of methanol which acts 
as a plasticizer. 

_ Table 1.—Polymer solubility* _ 

Dimethyl- Dimethyl- 

Polymer Water formamide Sulphoxide Pyridine Benzene Tetrahydrofuran Methanol 


FeCla p s 

CoCl, s s 

NiCl, s p.m. 

CuCl, p.m, p.m. 

CdCl t p.s . p 

HgClj / s 

Fe^N0 8 ) t p s 

G^NO*)* p s 

Ni(NOj) t s s 

CuCNOJ, p p 

Zn(NOa)* p s 

CdCNOJ. p p 

Hg(NO*)i p p.m . 

NiS0 4 s p 


s s i 

s s i 

p.m . s i 

s s i 

s s p.s. 

s p i 

s s i 

s p.m. i 

s p i 

s s p.s. 

s s i 

s s i 

P P 


P 

i 

i 

i 

P 5 

P 

P 

i 

i 

i 

p.s, 

i 

i 

i 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p.s. 

P 

P 


* Abbreviations 

s —soluble /—insoluble p —partly soluble 

partly soluble (almost all is soluble) p.s. —partly soluble (very little is soluble) 

Qualitative solubility data for the polymers that were tested for heat stability are 
listed in Table 1. Each determination involved about 3 mg of polymer per 3 ml of 
solvent. 


2 . Infra-red study 

Stratton and Busch have studied the infra-red spectra obtained for metal complexes 
of 2-pyridinaIdazine and 2-pyridinalmethylimine and assigned modes to all bands in 
the 14CKM700cm“ 1 region ofthespectra. (1) The C=N stretching frequencies displayed 
by the iron complexes are lower than for the uncomplexed ligands. This lowering of 

(1> W. T, Stratton and D. H. Busch, /. Amer . Chem. Soc. 82,4834 (1960). 
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thy G=N stretching frequency for die iron complexes is attributed to w-bonding in 
the chelate ring. Resonance in the chelate ring is expected to lead to a lower C=N 
stretching frequency because the bond order of the carbon-nitrogen bond is lowered. 
Possible w-bonding in the polymeric complexes was likewise studied by examining the 
infrared spectra in the 1500-1700 cm -1 region. The polymers show strong bands in 
the 1600 cm -1 region, slightly stronger bands in the 1500 cm -1 region and weak bands 
in the 1560 cm -1 region. These bands are attributed to aromatic ring vibrations of the 
pyridine and benzene rings. (W The bands of medium intensity above 1625 cm -1 are 
due to the C=N stretching mode. With the exception of the iron(II) nitrate polymer, 
for which a C=N bond is not observed, all of the polymers display increased C=N 
stretching frequencies when compared to metal-free bis-(2-pyridinal)-bipheny!ene-4,4'- 
diimine. The C=N stretching frequency for the iron(II) nitrate polymer is possibly 
superimposed on the band at 1600 cm -1 . These results indicate some w-bonding in the 
chelate rings of the iron(II) nitrate polymer and no similar w-bonding for the other 
polymers. 

3. Heat stability determinations 

The thermogravimetric balance used for this study is similar to the one described 
by Winslow and Matreyek. (S) The polymeric products were dried for 12 hours at 
140° in the balance and tested for heat stability in a nitrogen atmosphere. The data 
are reported in Table 2 as per cent weight loss over successive twelve hour periods at a 

Table 2.—Heat stability data for polymeric metal complexes of 
bis-(2-pyridinal)-biphenylene-4,4'-dumine, (PBD). 



Meta) 

M 

Anion 

A 

% Decomposed after Successive 12 hr periods 
at Designated Temperatures 

250° 300° 350° 400° 

Feai) 

Cl 

10*7 

58*0 



Co(II) 

Cl 

0-58 

8-80 

460 


Ni(II) 

Cl 

1-70 

5*50 

34*5 


Cu(II) 

Cl 

306 

12*5 

44*0 


Cd(Il) 

Cl 

000 

5*30 

34*0 


Hgdl) 

Cl 

3*70 

11-0 

46-6 


Fe(I!) 

NO, 

430 




coao 

NO, 

1*48 

12*5 



NidD 

NO, 

20 

27*0 



Cu(II) 

NO, 

43*0 




Zn(ri) 

NO, 

2*4 

50*0 



Cd(ID 

NO, 

0*00 

0*25 

4*93 

70*0 

Hg(II) 

NO, 

9*50 

36*0 



Nf(II) 

SO, 

2*50 

2*50 

7*10 

20*4 

Metal Free 

PBD 

070 

300 

17*0 



(>> L. 3. Bellamy, The Infra-red Spectra of Complex Molecules, p. 64-73. J. Wiley, New York (1938). 
“» F. H. Winslow and W. Matreyek, J. Poly. Set. 22,315 (1936). 
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designated temperature (constant within ±3°). The data show many of these polymers 
to be stable at 250° and the nickel(II) sulphate and cadmium(II) nitrate polymer 
polymers to temperatures above 300°. Unfortunately, most of the polymers are less 
heat-stable than the metal-free chelating agent. Many of these polymers retain water 
after drying for four hours at 100° in vacuo (0*3 mm Hg); a weight loss of up to two 
per cent at 250° is probably due to loss of water. The heat stability of the cadmium 
nitrate polymer is certainly not expected when one considers the poor heat stability of 
the other nitrate containing ploymers, 

The order of heat stability for the chloride containing polymers is Cd(II) ^ Ni(II) 
> Cu(II) ^ Co(II) ^ Hg(II) > Fe(II) and the order of heat stability for the nitrate 
containing polymers is Cd(II) > Co(II) > Ni(II) > Hg(II) > Zn(II) > Cu(II) 
Fe(H). The order of heat stability for the nickel polymers is SO^ > Cl™ > NO a “ 
The data show that the relative orders of stability differ in the nitrate and chloride 
series. The presence of 7r-bonding in the chelate rings of the iron(II) nitrate polymer 
has no significant effect on the thermal stability of the polymer. The data also show 
that the anion strongly affects the stability of the nickel polymers. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Bls-(2-Pyridiruir)‘biphenylene-4,4'-diimme 

A warm solution of benzidene (m.p. 129-130°)(25-7 g, 01395 mole) in 200 ml of absolute ethanol 
was slowly added with stirring to a warm solution of pyridine 2-aldehyde* (30-0 g, 0*280 mole) in 
50 ml of absolute ethanol. A yellow solid formed immediately. The reaction mixture was stirred for 
one half hour. Yield of crude solid after washing with ethanol and drying in air, 52-0 g (100 per cent). 
Yield of yellow needles after recrystallization from acetone, 23-3 g (46 per cent) m.p. 177-179 lJ . 
Found: C, 79*4; H, 5 02. Calc, for C I4 H 18 N 4 : C, 79-6; H,4*98%). 

Polymeric metal complexes of bis-(2-pyridinal)-biphenylene-4,4'-diimine (PBD) 

All of the polymeric complexes were prepared by essentially the following procedure. Those which 
were tested for heat stability were prepared in methanol. Reagent grade metal salts were used without 
further purification. Chemical analyses and other pertinent data are listed in Table 3. 

A warm solution of iron(II) chloride tetrahydrate (0*2740 g, 0*00138 mole) in approximately 40 ml 
of methanol was slowly added with vigorous stirring to a refluxing solution of bis-(2-pyridinal)- 
biphenylene-4,4'-diimine (PBD)(0*5000 g, 0*00138 mole) in 200 ± 10 ml of methanol. The ferrous 
chloride solution was added dropwise in four separate portions and the reaction mixture was allowed 
to reflux on the steam bath for 1-2 min after each portion of salt solution had been added. After all 
of the salt was added, the reaction mixture was evaporated to dryness on a steam bath to yield a green 
solid. This solid was dried in the oven at 11(TC, and then extracted with acetone. The extracted 
product was dried in air and then in vacuo. 

* Pyridine-2-aldehyde (Aldrich Chemical Company) was used without further purification. 
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Hg-Se SYSTEM 

A. J. Strauss and L. B. Farrell 

Lincoln Laboratory,* Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
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t Received 8 January 1962; in revised form 16 April 1962) 

Abstract—The portion of the Hg-Se system between 50 and 100 atomic % Se has been investigated by 
thennal analysis. The melting point of HgSe is 799°C. A region of two immiscible liquid phases 
extends from approximately 71-85 atomic % Se at the monotectk temperature (686°C). within 
experimental error, the eutectic temperature is the same as the melting point of Se (220°Q. 

Mercury and selenium form the compound HgSe (tiemannite), which crystallizes in 
the zincblende structure with lattice constant a — 6-08 A. a) The only other informa¬ 
tion published on the Hg-Se system is a report that the HgSe-Se eutectic probably 
lies very close to pure Se. (2> In the present study, the portion of this system between 
50 and 100 atomic % Se has been investigated by thermal analysis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Each sample was prepared by placing Hg and Se (99-999% purity) totaling 200 g in a quartz tube 
which was then evacuated and sealed on. The thermocouple for measuring sample temperatures was 
inserted into a re-entrant tube at the bottom of the sample tube. A chromel-alumel thermocouple 
was used for about half the measurements, and a Pt-(Pt-13% Rh) thermocouple was used for the rest. 
Each thermocouple was calibrated at the melting point of antimony (630-5°C). The difference between 
the observed and tabulated voltages at this point was added as a correction term to all voltages 
measured with the thermocouple. In no case did the temperature difference corresponding to this 
correction exceed 1°C. In order to reduce thermal gradients within the sample, the sample tube was 
placed in a heavy-walled stainless steel cylinder. The reference thermocouple for differential 
measurements was inserted into a hole in the cylinder wall. The sample and cylinder were heated in a 
vertical resistance furnace to a maximum temperature at least 25°C above the estimated liquidus point 
Although the temperature was raised slowly, several sample tubes exploded during heating, presumably 
because of the presence of free Hg. The Hg-rich portion of the system was not investigated because 
explosions would probably have occurred even more frequently in this region. 

After the sample had remained at the maximum temperature for 12 or more hours, it was cooled 
at a rate between 1 and 3°C/min until any thermal arrests above 600 3 C had been observed. If a 
heating curve or a repetition of the cooling curve was desired, the furnace was then reheated. Other¬ 
wise, the furnace was turned off. With the power off, the cooling rate was satisfactory for determining 
cooling curves in the vicinity of the Se melting point. 

In order to measure the sample temperature with high precision, most of the thermocouple signal 
was bucked out with a d.c. microvolt potentiometer, and the remaining voltage was amplified with a 
Leeds and Northrup d.c. microvolt amplifier whose output was recorded with a recording potentiom¬ 
eter. The sensitivities of the amplifier and recorder were generally chosen so that the Full width of 
the recorder chart was equal to 100 /*V, which corresponds to 2-5°C for the chromel-alumel 
thermocouple and 8-10 C for the Pt-(Pt-13 % Rh) thermocouple. For differential measurements, the 
difference in voltage between the sample and reference thermocouples was amplified with a second 
d.c. amplifier whose output was also recorded with a recording potentiometer. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The thermal arrests determined experimentally and the phase diagram deduced 
from them are shown in Fig. 1. While cooling and heating curves gave consistent 

* Operated with support from the U.S. Army, Navy and Air Force. 

u> W. B. Pearson, A Handbook of Lattice Spacings and Structures of Metals and Alloys , Chap. 11, 

p. 688. Pergamon Press, New York (1958). 

,,) M. Hansen, Constitution of Binary Alloys , (2nd Ed.), p. 836. McGraw-Hill, New York (1958). 
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mulls, the temperature values adopted were generally obtained from the cooling 
curves, which could be analysed more precisely. Hie compositions indicated are the 
nominal values calculated from the weights of Hg and Se used to prepare die samples. 
Since the vapour within the dead space of the sample tube was relatively richer in Hg 
than the liquid phase, in each case the percentage of Se in the liquid was greater than 
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Fig. 1Hg-Se system between 50 and 100 atomic % Se. 


Table 1. —Thermal arrests observed in the Hg-Sc system 


Atomic % Sc 

Liquidus 

(°C) 

Monotectic 

(°Q 

Eutectic* 

(°Q 

50 

799, 799 



55 

765 

687 


60 

718,720 

684 


66*7 

694 

687 

220 

70 

688 

687 


71 

—t 

685 

220 

75 

+ 

•••* 

685 


80 

+ 

- - - + 

687 

220 

85 

+ 

“*■*+ 

687 


88 

679 



90 

673 



92 

647 



100 

220 




* Attempts made to observe eutectic arrest only in cases indicated, 
t Liquidus and monotectic arrests could not be distinguished. 

X Arrest due to separation into two liquid phases not detected. 

the nominal value. The difference between actual and nominal compositions was 
quite small, however; for example, it is estimated that the percentage of Se was no 
greater than 50*5 atomic per cent in nominal 50 per cent samples. 

The phase diagram for the Se-rich portion of the Hg-Se system is found to be 
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similar to the corresponding portion of the Pb-Se system.» The principal features 
are a congruently melting equiatomic compound, a region of two immiscible liquid 
phases, and a eutectic between the compound and Se which occurs at a composition 
close to pure Se. The melting point of HgSe is 799°C, as determined from cooling 
curves for two different samples. Monotectic arrests at (686 ± 2)°C were observed 
for all nominal compositions between 55 and 85 atomic per cent Se. These arrests 
cannot be associated with an eutectic between HgSe and a Second compound of kg with 
Se, since eutectic arrests at 220°C—the melting point of Se—were observed in heating 
curves for all three compositions whose low temperature behaviour was investigated. 
Furthermore, no evidence for a second compound was obtained in X-ray diffraction 
measurements. At the monotectic temperature, the region of two immiscible liquid 
phases extends from approximately 71-85 atomic per cent Se. The boundaries of the 
two-phase region are indicated schematically in Fig. 1, since the thermal arrests resulting 
from separation of a single liquid into two separate phases could not be detected. The 
liquidus between 92 and 100 atomic per cent Se is also indicated schematically. 

Although eutectic arrests were observed at 220°C in heating curves for Hg-Se 
samples, corresponding arrests were not obtained in cooling curves for these samples. 
It was found that pure Se exhibits similar behaviour, which can be explained on the 
basis of observations 14,61 that amorphous Se readily transforms into the crystalline 
hexagonal form at temperatures above about 100°C. A freezing plateau is not obtained 
when liquid Se is cooled slowly, because the solid formed under these conditions is 
amorphous. On slow heating this material changes into the hexagonal form below 
the melting point of the latter, and the melting plateau characteristic of crystalline 
solids is therefore observed. Apparently the Hg-Se eutectic behaves in the same 
manner. 

No attempt has been made in the present investigation to determine the solubility 
of Hg in Se or of Hg and Se in HgSe. A study of the electrical properties of HgSe 
indicates that this compound is always slightly Hg-rich. (8) The concentration of excess 
Hg is about 10 1T atoms/cm 3 for samples equilibrated with Se-rich liquid and about 
10“ atoms/cm 3 for samples equilibrated with Hg-rich liquid. 

Acknowledgement —The authors are grateful to T. C. Harman and Professor D. R. Mason for 
valuable discussions. 

1,1 M. Hansen, Constitution of Binary Alloys, (2nd Ed.), pp. 1104-1106, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
(1958). 

141 T. Sato and H. Kaneko, Tech. Reports Tohoku Univ. 14 ,45 (1950). 

«• P. H. Keck, J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 42, 221 (1952). 

T. C. Harman and A. J. Strauss (to be published). 
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SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDIES OF ION-PAIR 

FORMATION 

T. Williams. ,, 

The Chemistry Department, Welsh College of Advanced Technology, Cardiff. • 

{Received 19 February 1962; in revised form 11 April 1962) 

Abstract—Thermodynamic dissociation constants for CoCNS + and NiCNS+ have been determined 
from ultra-violet absorption measurements at 25°C. The results, together with some other literature 
values, have beat used to calculate the distances of closest approach of the ions concerned. 

According to Irving and Williams (1> the stability data of all the complexes of the 
bivalent metals of the first transition series, with the exception of the cyanides and 
sulphates, follow the order Mn < Fe < Co < Ni < Cu > Zn. This order 
is generally independent of the nature of the co-ordinating ligand or the number of 
ligands involved. The thiocyanate complexes of Co(II), ,2,8, Ni(n), <4) Cu(n) w and 
Zn(n), <8 ' 7) have already been investigated but the results cannot be compared since 
each system was investigated under different experimental conditions. The thermo¬ 
dynamic dissociation constant of CuCNS + has been determined by Tanaka and 
Takamura <5> using spectrophotometry, and in the present work, the shifts to longer 
wavelengths of the CNS~ spectrum by Co a+ and Ni*+ ions have been used to obtain the 
thermodynamic dissociation constants of CoCNS+ and NiCNS + . 

Unfortunately manganese and zinc ions have very little effect on the thiocyanate 
absorption band and therefore, similar investigations involving these ions were not 
possible. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Optical measurements were made using a Hilger Uvispek and one centimetre quartz cells kept at 
25°C by means of a constant temperature cell holder. 

Cobalt perchlorate and nickel perchlorate were prepared from the corresponding A.R. chloride 
and perchloric acid, while recrystallized technical grade sodium perchlorate was used to keep the ionic 
strength constant. The concentrations of the cobalt and nickel stock solutions were determined by 
precipitation of cobalt as tetra-pyridine cobalt dithiocyanate and nickel as nickel dimethylglyoxime. 
Sodium perchlorate solutions were standardized by converting the sodium salt to the corresponding 
acid (by means of an ion-exchange resin) and titrating with a standard sodium hydroxide solution. 

The absorptions of the ion-pairs were found to be unaffected by changes in pH roughly below 4*5 
and consequently all measurements were made at pH lower than this. 

RESULTS 

The method adopted to obtain the dissociation constants is veiy similar to that 
reported elsewhere. (8> The optical density, D, in a cell of unit length, for a system 
such as 

+ l“: ^ (i) 

111 H. Irving and R. J. P. Williams, /. Chem. Soc. 3192 (1953). 

M. Lbhne, Bull. Soc. Chim. France. 76 (1951). 

1,1 P. Senisb and M. Pbrribr, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4195 (1958). 

141 S. Fronaeus, Acta Chem. Scand. 7,21 (1953). 

181 N. Tanaka and T. Taeamura, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9, 15 (1959). 

1,1 R. E. FRank and D. N. Hume, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,1736 (1953). 

1,1 E. Ferrell, 3. M. Ridqion and H. L. Riley, J. Chem. Soc. 1121 (1936). 

W. D. Bale, E. W. Davies and C. B. Monk, Trans. Faraday Soc. 52,816 (1956). 
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involving an ion-pair and its two constituent ions, is given by 

D — tx + Ci( a — Jf) + ««(* — x) (2) 

where a is the total molarity of , b the total molarity of L“ q ~ x the concentration of 

the ion-pair formed and e, and «2 *he molar absorption coefficients of ML^ q “ ml+ , M*+ 
and L? q 7 respectively. If the experimental conditions are such that the only absorbing 
constituent present is the ion-pair, then equation (2) reduces to 

D = ex (3) 

Combining Equation (3) with the expression for the dissociation constant K, which is 
given by 

K= (a — x){b - xYxfilf^x (4) 

where fy, and /* represent ion activity coefficients, the following relationship is 
obtained: 

K/e = b(a — x)fJ^f z D -{a- (5) 

Assuming that x is small compared with a and that fifjf* is constant when the ionic 
strength is constant, then a plot of ab/D against a is a straight line the slope of which 
gives a first value of 1/e. This value of the molar absorption coefficient is used to 
determine the first value of x, which is then used in Equation (S) to determine a second 
value of 1/e; by a series of approximations the true value of 1/e is obtained. 

In this determination it is assumed that 1/e is independent of salt concentration, 
but this is not necessarily so. (0) Thus in the present work 1/e was determined at a rela¬ 
tively low but constant ionic strength in order to eliminate, as far as possible, large 
differences in the salt concentrations between the different solutions measured. 

A second set of determinations, where and L™7 are mixed together to give 
solutions of varying ionic strengths, will yield a range of K values provided 1/e and 
fi,f% and f 3 are known. 1/e was obtained as explained above, while the activity coeffi¬ 
cients were calculated from the Davies equation* 101 

-log/i = 0-5z*[I*l( 1 + 7‘) - 0-27] (6) 

which has been shown to be satisfactoiy for 1:1 and 2:1 electrolytes in water at 25°C 
up to /= 0*1. 

Cobalt thiocyanate 

Lehne has stated* 21 that the difference between the molar extinction coefficients of 
the CoCNS+ ion-pair and the Co 2+ ion in the visible range of the spectrum is too small 
to give reliable results. In this investigation of the Co 2+ — CNS - system, use was made 
of the shift of the CNS - ion band, found in the near ultra-violet, to longer wavelengths. 
Co 2+ ions do not absorb in this region, and further, it is possible to choose conditions 
such that the only absorbing ion is CoCNS 4 . 

The formation of CoCNS + has been demonstrated* 31 by the method of continuous 
variations;' 111 this was confirmed and some indications were obtained of the formation 

'•> W. D. Bale, E. W. Davies, D. B. Morgans and C. B. Monk, Trans. Faraday Sac. 53,94 (1957). 
«« C. W. Davies, /. Chem. Sac. 2093 (1938). 

(U > V. Job, Ann. Chim. 9, 113 (1928). 
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of higher complexes. In view of this, the ratio of Co** to CNS~ concentration was 
kept to more than 1:1. 

The addition of varying concentrations erf' sodium perchlorate showed no effect 
on the visible spectrum of cobalt perchlorate. This was taken as proof that no com* 
plexing took place between cobalt ions and perchlorate ions and thus justified the use 
of sodium perchlorate for keeping the ionic strength constant. 

Table 1 gives the data for the determination of the molar extinction coefficient of 


Table 1. —Molar extinction coefficient of CoCNS + 
10*6 - 4-795 ,1 = 01614 ± 0-0007, 272 ny/, 1 cxn. cells. 


10 •a 

10*c 


10*x 

10*6(0 - x)/D 

5-340 

000 

0-679 

2-171 

3-618 

4-806 

1*60 

0-649 

2-074 

3-400 

4-272 

3*20 

0-600 

1-918 

3-260 

3-738 

4-80 

0-548 

1-755 

3-116 

3-204 

6-40 

0-496 

1-585 

2-944 

2-670 

8-00 

0-445 

1-422 

2-724 


CoCNS + , where a = CoCClO^, b = KCNS, c = NaC10 4 and x = CoCNS + molar¬ 
ities. D is the observed absorption (with solvent as reference) of CoCNS + . The slope 
of the plot of b(a — x)/D against (a — x) was determined by the method of least 
mean squares and this gave a value of 1/e = 0-00330. 

Table 2 contains the results for the determination of the thermodynamic dissoci¬ 
ation constant of CoCNS + . The average of the K values given in the table is 0-0191 
± 0 - 0001 . 

Table 2. —Data for Jt(CoCNS + ) 

272 oyt, 1 cm cells. - 


10*0 

10*6 

10V 

D 

I0*x 

AM* 

10** 

2-670 

9-590 

8-356 

0-929 

3-066 

0-3844 

1-93 

2-670 

4-795 

8-167 

0-490 

1-617 

0-3874 

1-91 

2-136 

9-590 

6-822 

0-825 

2-727 

0-4102 

1-92 

1-940 

2-062 

6-000 

0-191 

0-630 

0-4272 

1-82 

1-602 

9-590 

5-590 

0-693 

2-287 

0-4363 

1-91 

1-522 

10-31 

4-360 

0-760 

2-508 

0-4700 

1-90 

1-068 

9-590 

3-814 

0-529 

1-746 

0-4877 

1-96 

1-068 

4-795 

3-502 

0291 

0-960 

0-4996 

1-94 


Nickel thiocyanate 

It was observed that Ni 2+ has a similar effect to Co a+ on the CNS~ spectrum, and 
hence the same method and techniques were adopted to investigate the Ni*+—CNS~ 


Table 3.— Molar extinction coefficient of NiCNS + 
10*6 = 9-590 ,1 = 0-4165 ± 0 0015, 273 mp, 1 cm cells. 

10*0 

c 

D 

10»x 

10*6(0 - x)/D 


0*2780 


3-884 

6*906 


0-2915 

0539 


6-565 


0-3050 

0-495 

3-361 

6*333 

3-153 

0-3188 

0-450 

3-056 

6-067 

wsm 

0-3320 

0*403 

2-736 

5-783 

2*253 

0-3456 

0-355 

2-411 

5*435 
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system. Table 3 shows the data obtained, where this time a — ^(QOJi and x = 
NiCNS + molarities. 1/e for the nickel thiocyanate ion-pair was determined from the 
dope of the plot b(a — x)jD against (a — x) and was found to be 0-00679. 

Table 4 contains the data for the determination of the thermodynamic dissociation 
constant of NiCNS + . The average of the K values is 0-0173 ± 0-0002. 


Table 4.— Data for JC(NiCNS + ) 
273 van, 1 cm cells. 


10*fl 

10*6 

10 ■/ 

D 

10*r 


io*a: 

2-253 

1918 

7-601 

0-792 

5-378 

0-3966 

1-75 

2-253 

9-59 

7110 

0*440 

2-988 


1*74 

1-803 


5-844 

0-386 

2-621 

0-4305 

1-77 

1-352 

9-59 

4-568 

k am 

2-248 

0-4636 

1-70 

0-901 

9-59 

3*320 

0-253 

1-718 

0-5070 

1-70 


The method of calculation of the present paper has been used to recalculate the 
data of Tanaka and Takamura <5) in the hope of obtaining more precise values of K 
and 1/e for CuCNS + (Tables 5 and 6). The average K for CuCNS + at 25°C is thus 
0-00470 ± 0-00007 

Table 5. — Data for Jf(CuCNS + ) at / = 0-05 
10*6 = 1 000, 343 raft, 10*/e « 2 05 


10 

10*2) 

10 s * 

10*6(a - x)ID 

10*tf 

0-800 

2-07 

4*24 

3-844 

4-88 

1-000 

2-36 

4-84 

4-216 

4-78 

1-200 

2-55 

5-23 

4-686 

4-92 

1-400 

2-73 

5-60 

5-106 

4-95 

1-600 

2-92 

5-99 

5-459 

4-81 


Table 6.—Data for K(CuCNS + ) at / = 010 
10*6 = 1000, 343 m^, 10>/e = 211 


10 

10*2) 

Wx 

10 5 iHa - x)/D 

WK 

0-800 

1-84 

3-88 

4-327 

4-55 

1-000 

2-14 

4-52 

4-649 

4-38 

1-400 

2-45 

5-17 

5-694 

4-73 

1-800 

2-82 

5*95 

6-362 

4-43 

2-000 

2-92 

6-16 

6-829 

4-51 


DISCUSSIONS 

The A’values for CoCNS+ NiCNS+ CuCNS+ and ZnCNS+ are 0-0191, 0-0173, 
0-00470 and 0-014 <U) respectively, the latter being only an approximate value but 
considered sufficiently accurate to include for comparison purposes. Inspection of the 
series shows that they follow the Irving and Williams pattern. This suggests that the 
irregularity observed with the cyanide and sulphate complexes is not entirely due to 
the acidity effect, (13) since, as mentioned elsewhere, <14) the CNS~ ion has a comparably 
strong acidity. 

«*> B. B. Owen and R. W. Gurry, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 60, 3074 (1936). 

,u> A. E. Martell, J. Phys. Chem. 59, 308 (1955). 

«*> G. S. Laurence, Trans. Faraday Soc. 52,236 (1956). 
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Working from the dissociation constants obtained and Bjerrum equation/ 14 * the 
d istance s of closest approach have been calculated. Table 5. These values are extremely 
small suggesting that the cations do not retain their primary solvation sheath in the 
associated form. The bond between the interacting ions is probably covalent in 
character and such ions as CoCNS + , NiCNS + , CuCNS + are simply first stages in the 
formation of higher thiocyanate complexes. 

C 0 SO 4 , NiS0 4 , CuS0 4 and ZnS0 4 have the following K values 0*0034,0-0040/ U) 
0-0047, <7) and 0-0049, (18) so the order of stability is CoS0 4 > NiS0 4 > CuS0 4 > 
ZnS0 4 . The distances of closest approach calculated for the first three species are very 
much larger than those of the corresponding thiocyanates. These V values suggest 
ionic association between the ions with the cations retaining their primary solvation 
sheath in the associated form. 

On the above evidence, it must be concluded that the interaction between the metal 
ions concerned and the CNS~ ion is different to that found with the S0 4 * - ion. 
Whether this affords an explanation of the irregularity observed with the sulphates, 
it is difficult to say. 


Table 7.—Bjerrium distances of closest approach 


Anion 

Co* + 

Ni»* 

Cu 1+ 

CNS“ 

1*69 

1-64 

1-25 

so/- 

3-8 

4-1 

4-4 


The rates of formation of MCNS +(17) and MS0 4 (18) where M represents Co*+ and 
Ni 2h ions, have been recently determined, and it is interesting to observe that the 
reaction rates follow, in both cases, the order Co > Ni. These results suggest that the 
velocity at which an ion-pair is formed is independent of its stability. 

It seems worth noting that Senise and Perrier, during their work on CoCNS + , 
obtained a value of 0-00273 for 1/e at 7 = TO. This is considerably lower than the 
present value of 0-00330 obtained at an ionic strength of 0-161. On this evidence, the 
constant 7 method must be used with caution and every effort should be made to 
determine this constant at low ionic strengths, in order to eliminate as far as possible, 
the errors due to salt effects. 

Acknowledgements —The author wishes to thank Dr. C. B. Monk for some stimulating discussions. 
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THE REACTIONS OF METAL COMPLEXES WITH 
ALKYL HALIDES—II 

THE REACTIONS OF HALO(TRIPHENYLPHOSPHINE)- " , 
CADMIUM(II) COMPLEXES* 1 > 

I 

G. B. Deacon 

Department of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry 
University of Adelaide 

( Received 13 March 1962, in revised form 20 April 1962) 

Abstract—Dibromo- and di-iodobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmiuin(Il) complexes are converted by 
ethyl bromide to bis(triphenylethylphosphonium) tetrabromocadmate(II). Reaction of each with 
methyl iodide gives bis(triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodocadmate(ll). 

The conversion of the complexes (Ph 3 P) n HgX 2 (where n is 1 and 2, and X, is Cl, Br 
and I) to Group V quaternary iodomercurate(II) complexes by alkyl iodides was 
described in Part I. It was also found that the complexes (Ph 3 P) n HgX 2 (where n is 1 
and 2, and X is Br and I) would not react with ethyl bromide. (1) Reaction does occur 
however between the complexes (Ph 3 P) 2 CdX 2 (where X is Br and 1) and ethyl bromide. 
These reactions and those of the same complexes with methyl iodide are now reported. 
Earlier workers were unable to achieve reaction between di-iodobis-(aryldialkylphos- 
phine)cadmium(II) complexes and methyl iodide. (2) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of dihalobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmium(lI) complexes 

The complexes were precipitated on mixing ethanol solutions containing the stoicheiometric 
amounts of the cadmium halide and triphenylphosphine. 

1. Dibromobis(triphenyIphosphine)cadmiurn{II ). This compound was recrystallized from ethanol, 
gave white needles, m.p. 225-226° (lit.< #) 225-226°), (Found: C, 54-3; H, 41. Calc, for C.^H^P.CdBr,: 
C, 54-2; H, 3-8%). The same complex was precipitated, m.p. 224-225°, mixed m.p. 225-226° (after 
reciystallization from ethanol), (Found: C, 54*7; H, 3-9%), in an attempt to prepare the complex 
(Ph a P.CdBr a ) by mixing ethanol solutions of the stoicheiometric amounts of triphenylphosphine and 
CdBr a .4H a O. 

2. Di-iodobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmium{Il). This compound was fine white needles, m.p. 
241 -5-242° (lit. (S) 243°, with preliminary softening) (Found: C, 48*45; H, 3*6. Calc, for C 3 ( H u P t CdI t : 
C,48*5; H, 3*4%). 

Preparation of bis{triphenylalkylphosphonium) tetrahalocadmateiJI ) complexes 

1. Bis{triphenylethylphosphonium) tetrabromocadmaleijl ). The compound was precipitated on 
mixing ethanol solutions of stoicheiometric amounts of triphcnylethylphosphonium bromide and 
CdBr a .4H a O, and, recrystallized from ethanol, had m.p. 108 5-109° (Found: C, 46*8; H,4*3. Calc, 
for C 40 H 40 P a CdBr 4 : C, 47*3; H, 3*9%). 

2. Bis{triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodocadmate(If). This compound was similarly prepared, 
and recrystallized from acetone, had m.p. 173-5—174° (Found: C, 39*9; H, 3*55; Cd, 9*6. Calc, for 
C 88H 8 «P a CdI 4 : C, 38*8; H, 3-1; Cd, 9*6%). Further recrystallization failed to improve the purity 
of the compound (as indicated by the C, H analytical data). The compound is only sparingly soluble 
in boiling acetone and is less soluble in other suitable solvents, and is thus difficult to purify by 
reciystallization. 

,M Part I, G. B. Deacon and B. O. West, /. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 24, 169 (1962). 

,a) R. C. Cass, G. E. Coates and R. G. Haytcr, /. Chem . Soc . 4007 (1955). 

,#) R. C. Evans, F. G. Mann, H. S. Peiser and D. Purdie, /. Chem. Soc . 1209 (1940). 
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Reactions o/£halobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmiuniIT) complexes with alkyl halides 

Reactions with ethyl bromide. (1) (Ph*P)«CdBr t (0-91 g., 1 '14 mmole) WM refluxed with ethyl 
bromide (20 ml) in acetone (20 ml). After 5 hr heating, all the complex had dissolved and after 10 hr 
pndpitatioa of product began. This was filtered off after 12*5 hr, and consisted of bis(triphcnyJethy/- 
phosphonium) tetrabromocadnmte(II) (0*52 g, 0-51 mmole, 43 per cent), which, recrystallized from 
ethanol, had m.p. 108*5-109*5, mixed m.p. 109-109*5° (Found: C, 47*3; H, 4*4%). The filtrate was 
evaporated and gave 0*56 g of white solid. This gave m.p. 130-155° (Found: C, 50*15; H, 4*1 %) 
after two reciystallizations from ethanol, and is probably a mixture of the reactant and the product, 
the solubility properties of which are similar. 

(2) (Ph 8 P),CdI, (0*93 g, 1*05 mmole) similarly reacted with ethyl bromide in acetone. Solution 
of the reactant complex was complete in 6 hr, and precipitation of the product commenced after 10 hr. 
This was filtered off after 14 hr, and consisted of bi^triphenylethylphosphonium) tetrabromocad- 
mate(ll) (0*57 g, 0*57 mmole, 54 per cent), which, recrystallized from ethanol, had m.p. 107*5-108°, 
mixed m.p. 108° (Found: C, 47*0; H, 4*4%). The filtrate was evaporated and gave 0*39 g of white 
solid, which, on recrystallization from ethanol, yielded bis(triphenylethylphosphonium) tetrabromo- 
cadmate(Il), m.p. 105-106*5°, mixed m.p. 107-107*5° (Found: C, 46*9; H, 4*2%). The mother 
liquor was evaporated and gave a cream glue, which was iodine free. 


Reactions with methyl iodide 

The complexes (Ph 8 P) a CdX a (where X is Br and I) were refluxed with methyl iodide, either alone 
or in the presence of added solvent (acetone or ethanol). After the reactions the volatiles were 
removed and a pale brown residue was obtained in each case. The product was recrystallized to 
constant melting point from acetone/ethanol, and consisted primarily of bis(triphenylmethylphos- 
phonium) tetraiodocadmate(ll). In each instance the product contained a small amount of an ether 
soluble fraction, which was shown to contain free iodine. Some details of two typical experiments 
are given. 

(1) (Ph 8 P) a CdI a (0*54 g.) was refluxed with methyl iodide (20 ml) in acetone (20 ml) for 1 hr and 
0*76 g of product was obtained, which, on recrystallization, gave m.p. and mixed m.p. 173-174°, 
(Found: C, 401; H, 3*6%). The theoretical weight of product for the formation of tPh*PMe] a CdI 4 
alone is 0*72 g. 

(2) (Ph a P) a CdBr a (0*52 g.) similarly reacted with methyl iodide and 0*80 g of product was obtained, 
which, on recrystallization, gave melting point 170*5-171*5°, mixed m.p. 371*5-172*5°, (Found: 
C, 40*2; H, 3*7%). Theoretical weight for formation of [Ph 8 PMe] 8 CdI 4 alone; 0-77 g. 

Although it was not possible to purify the product adequately by recrystallization, the formation 
of [Ph 8 PMe] a CdI 4 was established by infra-red spectroscopy. [Ph 5 PMe] a CdJ 4 has the following 
bands in the region 2000-667 cm' 1 : 1709(w); 1623(w); 1587(w); 148 6{w); 1441 (iw); 1339 (h ) ; 
13I6(w); 1226Cw); 1189(w); 1159(w); llll(w); 995(w); 905(ns); 851(w); 784(w); 750(as); 718(a); 
689(5). In addition, the formation of the triphenylmethylphosphonium cation was confirmed by 
reaction of the product in acetone with mercuric iodide (2 moles/mole of product assumed to be 
[Ph 8 PMe] a Cdl 4 ), when triphenylmethylphosphonium tri-iodomercurate(U) could be crystallized in 
greater than 80 per cent yield after the addition of ethanol to lower the solubility. For example, this 
method was used to characterize the product from reaction (1) (above). The tri-iodomercurate was 
recrystallized from acetone/ethanol, and gave m.p. 146-146*5° (lit. ,4J 146-146*5°), mixed m.p. 146-5- 
147°, (Found: C.26-3; H, 2*1. Calc, for C l# H Ig PHgI 8 : C, 26*55; H,2*l%). 

As the weight of crude product in the reactions with methyl iodide was generally greater than that 
required for the formation of the tetraiodocadmate alone (e.g. reactions (1) and (2) above), the 
following experiments were performed in an attempt to elucidate which reaction competes with the 
main reaction. 

(1) Bis(triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodocadmate(II) (0*30 g) was refluxed with methyl 
iodide (10 ml) in acetone (20 ml) for 5 hr. No increase in weight was observed, and the compound 
was recovered unchanged. 

(2) Triphenylphosphine was recovered unchanged after refluxing with acetone for 15 hr. The 
ultra-violet spectrum of the phosphine in methanol after heating was essentially the same as that of 
the reactant. (The spectrum of triphenylphosphine in methanol is very similar to that in ethanol/ 6 ' 
In methanol there is a maximum at 260 m^, e m%x being 1*1 x 10 4 .) 

(3) When a suspension of (Ph 8 P) 8 CdI a in acetone was treated with a solution of iodine in the 
same solvent, the colour of the iodine was discharged and the suspended complex dissolved. Further 
work is intended with this reaction. 

(4 > G. B. Deacon and B. O. West, J . Chem . Soc. 5127 (1961). 

F. G. Mann, J. T, Millar and B. B. Smith, /. Chem . Soc. 1130 (1953). 
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MierooudytM'*•*# ty the C.S.I.R.O. Mkroanalytical Laboratories, Melbourne. The infra-red 
, -^m mr uttMwafl with a Gfubb-Parsona DB 1 Spectrophotometer, fitted with sodium chloride 
optics, and the ultra-violet s p ect ra were measured with a Unicam SP 500 Spectrophotometer. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Dibromo- and di-iodobis(triphenyIphosphine)cadmium(II) complexes react with 
ethyl bromide with the formation of bis(triphenylethyl^hosphonium) tetrahromo- 
cadmate(II). • f 

(Ph 8 P) 2 CdBr 2 + 2EtBr — [Ph,PEt] 8 [CdBr 4 ] 

(PhgPJjCdlj + 4EtBr [Ph 8 PEt] 2 [CdBr 4 ] + 2EtI 

It is considered that the reactions proceed via dissociation of the complexes to free 
triphenylphosphine, which reacts with ethyl bromide. An alternative mechanism 
involving preliminary weak co-ordination of ethyl bromide to cadmium (similar to 
one discussed for the reactions of analogous mercury complexes with alkyl iodides' 1 ') 
seems less likely. This mechanism postulates the intermediate 

Et 

\ 

Br 

Ph 3 P ! Br 

\i/ 

M 

/ \ 

Ph 3 P Br 

in the reactions of the complexes (Ph 3 P) 2 MBr 2 (where M is Cd, Hg) with ethyl bromide. 
The formation of this intermediate is more favoured thermodynamically when M=Hg, 
as mercury complexes have larger stability constants than the corresponding cadmium 
complexes.* 61 (In particular the tribromomercurate ion is more stable than the 
tribromocadmate ion.* 7 - 8 '). As (Ph 3 P) 2 HgBr 8 does not react with ethyl bromide,* 1 ' it is 
unlikely that the reaction of (Ph 3 P) 2 CdBr 2 with ethyl bromide proceeds by this mecha¬ 
nism, hence the dissociation mechanism probably operates. As cadmium complexes 
are less stable than those of mercury,* 6 ' it is expected that (Ph 3 P) 2 CdBr 2 would 
dissociate into free triphenylphosphine more extensively than (Ph 8 P) 2 HgBr 2 . Similar 
arguments favour a dissociation mechanism for the reaction of (Ph 8 P) 2 CdI 2 with 
ethyl bromide. 

Di-iodo- and dibromobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmium(ll) react with methyl 
iodide with the formation of bis(triphenylmethylphosphonium) tetraiodocadmate(II). 

(Ph 8 P) a CdI 2 + 2MeI — [Ph 3 PMe] 2 [CdI 4 ] 

(Ph 8 P) 2 CdBr 2 + 4MeI — [Ph 3 PMe] 2 [CdI 4 ] + 2MeBr 

The reactions are similar to those of the corresponding mercury complexes.* 1 ' 

In the reactions with methyl iodide, the weight of the crude product consistently 
exceeded that required for the formation of the tetraiodocadmate alone. It has been 

1,1 F. B asolo and R. G. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions, p. 16., J. Wiley, New Yoric 

(1958). 

L. Eriksson, Acta Chem. Scand. 7, 1146 (1953). 

"" L. G. SilUn, Acta Chem. Scand. 3, 539 (1949). 
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shown tha t this was not caused by subsequent reaction of the tetraiodocadmate with 
methyl iodide, and, in the reactions which were performed with added acetone, it was 
not caused by reaction between triphenylphosphine, produced by dissociation of the 
complexes, and acetone. Free iodine is certainly present in the crude product, but 
this may not account for all of the excess. A further possibility is that iodine, formed 
by decomposition of the methyl iodide, may compete in reacting with the halo(tri- 
phenylphosphine)cadniium(II) complexes. This would result in the formation of a 
triphenyliodophosphonium iodocadmate, which may react further. Pre limina ry 
experiments have shown that di-iodobis(triphenylphosphine)cadmium(II) does react 
with iodine. Iodomercurate complexes of Group VB quaternary cations, containing 
P-I bonds, are known. <9) 

Acknowledgement —The author is grateful to Dr. B. O. West for helpful discussions, to Dr. R. A. 
Jones of the Department of Organic Chemistry, University of Adelaide, for measurement of the 
infra-red spectra, and to the Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand for the 
award of a Fellowship. 

K. Issleib and W. Seidel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 28®, 201 (1956). 
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SOME CO-ORDINATION POLYMERS PREPARED FROM 

BIS-(/S-DIKETONES>* 

J. S. Oh and John. C. Bailar Jr. 

Noyes Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

(Received 12 February 1962; in revised form 1 WApril 1962) * t 

Abstract—A series of metal ion-bis-(0-diketone) polymers containing beryllium, coppcr(II), nickcl(U), 
zinc(II) or cobalt(II) have been prepared by four different methods. Three types of structures are 
postulated on the basis of elementary analysis of the polymers. 

The thermal stability of the polymers was studied by a relatively simple method, utilizing a thermo* 
gravimetric balance. It was found that, in general, the order of thermal stabilities is Be(II) > Cu(H) > 
Ni(Il) > Zn(II) > Co(II). The polymers derived from bMbenzoylacetones) and bis-(dibenzoyl- 
methanes) are thermally more stable than those derived from the corresponding bisKacetylacetones). 
Similarly, the polymers derived from bis-(/?-diketones) containing no connecting link between the 
diketone groups are thermally more stable than the polymers derived from the corresponding bis-(0- 
diketoncs) which contain a connecting link. The stabilities depend upon this connecting link in the 

following order: —(CH a ) a —N ^—CH,— ^ ^ —CH,—>—CH a —>—CH—. The beiyllium 

polymers do not all conform to these generalizations. ^ 

Recently much attention has been paid to inorganic elements as possible units for 
new polymers. One promising group of compounds consists of coordination polymers, 
in which metal ions are linked together by di- or poly-functional organic ligands. 
Co-ordination polymers occupy an intermediate position between organic and inor¬ 
ganic compounds, and it is hoped that their study will lead to the production of 
polymers which aTe both thermally stable and useful as fabricating materials. 

The preparative methods used for coordination polymers may be classified as 
follows: ( 1 ) the linking of polyfunctional ligands with metal ions, ( 2 ) the incorpor¬ 
ation of metal ions into existing organic polymer chains and (3) polymer formation by 
reactions of metal-containing monomeric chelates containing functional groups. This 
paper is concerned with polymers of bis-)S-diketones formed by the first method. 


DISCUSSION 

Synthesis of bis-(ji-diketones) 

Bis-03-diketones) suitable for polymer formation are of two types: 

(i) RCOCH 2 COY-COCH 2 COR', in which the two /?-diketones residues are 
linked through the terminal carbon atoms, and 

R R” 

I I 

o=c c=o 

\ / 

(ii) CH-Y-CH 

/ \ 

o = c c = o 

I I 

R' R" 

* The work described in this paper is taken from the doctoral thesis of J. S. Oh, Univtrsity of 
Illinois, 1961. It was supported chiefly by a grant from the Socony Mobil Oil Co., to whom our thanks 
are extended, and in part by Contract AF 33(616>5486 with the Materials Laboratoiy of the Wright 
Air Development Division, Air Research and Development Command, U.S. Air Force. 
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ia which the linkage is between the methylene carbon atoms. Thus, in choosing 
compounds of type (ii) for this study, two structural variables need be considered: 
(i) the nature of the connecting link Y, and (ii) the nature of the end groups R and R'. 

From the view-point of preparation, bis-(/?-diketones) of type (ii) may be divided 
into three classes: 

Type A: bis-(/9-diketones) linked between the two methylene carbon atoms but 
without a bridging atom or group. 

Type B: bis-(/?-diketones) joined by a chain of two or more carbon atoms. 

Type C: bis-(/3-diketones) possessing the structure of 1,1,3,3-tetra-acetyl-propane. 
The compounds prepared in this study are listed in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


Tabu 1.—Compounds of the type [(RCO)(R'CO)CH]i: type A 


R 

R' 

m.p. °C 

Yield (%) 

Ref. 

CH, 

CH, 

191 

700 

1 

CH, 

C.H. 

176 


2 

c,h b 

C,H, 

205-5* 

4-5 

3 


* Reported 1 *’ m.p.: 153-154-5 


Table 2. —Compounds of the type (RCO)(R'CO)CH — Y — CH(R'COXRCO): type B 


R 

R' 

Y 

m.p. °C 

Yield (%) 

Ref. 

CH, 

CH, 

—(CH,),— 

r — 

b.p. 83/3 mm Hg 

230 

5 

CH, 

CH, 

—CH ,—r CH,— 

111 

68-2 

6 

CH, 

CH, 

-S— 

104 ~ 105 

510 

7 


Table 3.—Compounds of the type 
H 

I 

(RCOXR COCH-C-CHtR'COKRCO): type C 

| 

R' 


R 

R' 

R* 

m.p. (“C> 

Yield (%) 

Ref. 

CH, 

CH, 

H 

84 

57*5 

8 

CH, 

C.H, 

H 

72-73 

240 

9 

c,h b 

C,H, 

H 

177 

67*5 

10 

CH, 

CH, 

C.H. 

186 

360 

11 

CH, 

C«H, 

C.H, 

223 

50-0 

12 


S. P. MULUKEN, Amer. Chem . J., 15, 530 (18%). 

( * J E. Fischer, and C. BOujw, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ces. 18, 2133 (1885). 

<•> R. D. Abell, /. Chem. Soc., 101, 989 (1912). 

<4} W. C. Fernelius et ah , WADC Technical Report, 56-203, Part III, p. 29, February (1958). 
<# » G. T, Morgan, and C. J. A. Taylor, J. Chem. Soc. 43 (1926). 

D. F. Martin, W. C. Ferniuus and M. Shamma, J. Amer. Chem. Soc . 81, 130 (1959). 

<7) A. Angeu, and Magnani, Gazz. Chim. Ital. , 24,1, 342 (1894). 
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E. KnOvenaoel and A. Erler, Ber . Dtsch . Chem . Ges. 36, 2131 (1903). 
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Some co-ordination polymen prepared from bfe-dMUeetoom) 

1 ,1,3,3-Tetra-acetylpropane has been synthesized by condensing acetylacetone 
with paraformaldehyde in the presence of diethylamine ns a catalyst. It was found 
that when piperidine was used as a catalyst, crystals did not separate from the reaction 
mixture even after several months. Similar results were observed in the preparation 
of l,3-diacetyl-l,3-dibenzoyl propane and 1,1,3,3-tetrabenzoylpropane. The conden¬ 
sation of paraformaldehyde with /3-diketones can be effected in greater than SO per cent 
yield. However, in the reaction of benzoylacetone with paraformaldehyde, the yields 
have been poor. 


Metal ion-bis-(fi-diketone) polymers 

Four methods were used to prepare coordination polymers of divalent metal ions 
with bis-(/?-diketones). 

1 . Reaction in aqueous solution (method A). This consists of mixing the ketones 
and a soluble metal salt in the proper proportions in a water-organic solvent mixture, 
and adjusting the pH until the chelate precipitates. It is necessary to add an organic 
solvent such as alcohol, dioxane or dimethylformamide because of the insolubility of 
the ligand in water. The success of this method depends upon pH, rate of addition of 
the base, rate of stirring, temperature and reaction time. 

In some cases polymers were obtained simply by the addition of an excess of an 
aqueous solution of metal acetate to a dioxane solution of the bis-(/?-diketone). The 
highly insoluble precipitate was purified by extraction with water followed by an 
organic solvent such as alcohol, acetone or benzene. 

In the cases in which immediate precipitation did not occur, the pH was adjusted 
by addition of ammonia or urea. When no precipitation occurred in the reaction 
mixture even after standing for a long time, the reaction mixture was evaporated 
slowly in vacuo and the residue was collected. The residue was purified by extraction 
with water followed by organic solvent. 

2 . Melt polymerization (method B). This is analogous to many organic polymeri¬ 
zations. A mixture of metal acetylacetonate and bis-(/?-diketone) was heated under 
a nitrogen atmosphere, and then in vacuo. Volatile by-products were collected in a 
trap. In order to prevent the condensation of volatile by-products in the reaction 
vessel, the upper section was heated by means of a resistance wire operated through a 
Variac. A distinct disadvantage is the formation of metallic oxide due to the decom¬ 
position of the metal acetylacetonate. The decomposition can be minimized by 
controlling the reaction time and temperature. 

3. Reaction in non-aqueous solvents (method C.) A modification of method B was 
found to be suitable in some instances. A solution of bis-(/?-diketone) in a solvent 
such as decalin or xylene was refluxed with metal acetylacetonate. When equivalent 
amounts of the metal acetylacetonate and bis-(/3-diketone) were refluxed in a non- 
aqueous solvent, acetylacetonate was produced and distilled in vacuo. The polymers 
precipitated from the solution or were recovered by evaporation of the solution. 

4. Interfacial polymerization (Method D). This method utilizes interfacial systems 
which consist of an aqueous phase containing the metal salt and an immiscible organic 
phase containing the biS-(/?-diketone). Only one polymer was prepared by this ihethod. 

The physical properties and proposed types of structure of the metal ion-bis-(/3- 
diketone) polymers prepared are summarized in Tables 4A-13A. 
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Tabu 4A.— •Metal ion-I ,1,2,2-tetraacbtyibthanb 


^1 

Metal ioo 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. °C 

Description 

Type of 

Solubility in common proposed 
organic solvents structure 

BeGD 

C 

>250 

White powder 

Insoluble 

I 

Cudl) 

c 

>250 

Green powder 

Insoluble 

II 

NiOI) 

B 

>250 

Gray brownish powder 

Insoluble 

I 

Zn(II) 

A 

decompose 
at 240 

White powder 

Insoluble 

II 

Co(II) 

C 

250 

Purple powder 

Insoluble 

III 


Table 5A.—Metal ion-1,2-diacetyl-1,2 dibenzoylethane 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. (°C) 

Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

Type of 
proposed 
structure 

BeOI) 

B 

Soften at 150 

Light rose resinous 

Insoluble 

III 

Cu(II) 

A 

>250 

Greenish brown 

Insoluble 

m 

NKII) 

B 

>210 

Brown powder 

Insoluble 

m 

Zn(II) 

B 

>250 

Brown powder 

Soluble 

hi 


Table 6A.—Metal ion-1,1,4,4-tetraacetylbutane 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. (°C) 

Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

Type of 
proposed 
structure 

Be(II) 

C 

>300 

White powder 

Insoluble 

Ill 

Cu(Il) 

A 

>250 

Green powder 

Insoluble 

I 

Ni(Il) 

C 

>250 

Brown powder 

Soluble 

111 


Table 7A. —Metal ion-1 ,4-bis-(2,2-diacetylethyl)-benzene 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. °C 

Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

Type of 
proposed 
structure 

Be(ll) 

C 

>250 

White powder 

Insoluble 

1 

Cu(II) 

A 

>250 

Gray powder 

Insoluble 

11 

Ni(II) 

D 

>250 

Light green powder 

Insoluble 

HI 

Co(II) 

C 

>250 

Purple powder 

Insoluble 

III 


Table 8A.— Metal ion-bis-(diacetylmethyl)-sulphioe 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. (°C) 

Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

proposed 

structure 

Cu(II) 

A 

decompose 
at 123° 

Green powder 

Insoluble 

1 


Table 9A.— Metal ion-1,1,3,3-tetra-acetylpropane 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. (°C) Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

proposed 

structure 

Bcdl) 

C 

"Soften at 100 Light rose, resinous 

Soluble 

II 

01(11) 

A 

Soften at 140 Brown, resinous 

Soluble 

II 

Ni(ll) 

B 

Soften at 140 Green, resinous 

Soluble 

11 
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Table 10A.—Metal ion- 1 ,3-diacetyl-1 ,1-dibbnzoylprofane 


Metalion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. (°C) 

Description 

Type of 

Solubility in common proposed 
organic solvents structure 

Befll) 

C 

Soften at 150 

Orange, resinous 

Soluble 

II 

Cutfl) 

C 

Soften at 120 

Green, resinous 

Soluble 

, II 

Ni(II) 

B 

Soften at 200 

Brown, resinous 

i Soluble 

1 v 


Table 11 A.—Metal ion-1,1 ,3,3-tetrabenzoylpropane 


Type of 



Method of 



Solubility in common proposed 

Metal ion 

preparation 

m.p. (°C) 

Description 

organic solvents 

structure 

Be(ID 

B 

Soften at 150 

Light yellow 

Soluble 

III 




resinous material 



Cu(U) 

B 

>250 

Light green powder 

Insoluble 

in 

Ni(ll) 

B 

>270 

Brown powder 

Insoluble 

in 

Table 12A.—Metal ion-2-phenyl- 1,1,3,3-tetraacetylpropane 






Type of 


Method of 



Solubility in common proposed 

Metal ion 

preparation 

m.p. CC) 

Description 

organic solvents 

structure 

Be(II) 

B 

Soften at 170 

Light rose resinous 

Soluble 

11 




material 



cuao 

A 

>200 

Greenish brown 

Insoluble 

II 




powder 



Ni(II) 

B 

>250 

Greenish brown 

Insoluble 

III 




powder 




Table 13 A.— Metal ion-2-phenyl-1,3-diacetyl-1,3-dibenzoylpropane 


Metal ion 

Method of 
preparation 

m.p. °C 

Description 

Solubility in common 
organic solvents 

Type of 
proposed 
structure 

Be(ll) 

B 

Soften at 150 

orange resinous 
material 

Soluble 

Ill 

Cu(II) 

C 

>260 

green powder 

Insoluble 

III 

Ni(ll) 

B 

>230 

yellowish brown 
powder 

Insoluble 

ni 


On the basis of elementary analysis, three types of structures are postulated for the 
polymers obtained: 
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where R and R' represent alkyl or aryl groups, Y a connecting group and M a divalent 
tetracoordinate metal ion. 

All of the polymers of type I are insoluble in organic solvents, probably because 
they have high molecular weights. Similarly, those of type III, which contain co-ordi¬ 
nated hydroxo groups, are insoluble. The solubility of the type II polymers shows 
reasonably good correlation with the molecular weight of the polymer, those of low 
molecular weight dissolving readily. It should be pointed out that on polymers of type 
II, the number of bis-diketone groups must exceed the number of metallic ions by one, 
so the analytical data indicate the molecular weights of these polymers. As might be 
expected, the polymers of type II generally have lower melting points than those of 
type I and type III. In most cases, the melting points are not at all sharp. 

The beryllium polymers prepared by the method of melt polymerization or evapor¬ 
ation of solvent as in methods A and C, generally have a glassy appearance, and are 
resinous when melted. Similar characteristics were observed in the polymers derived 
from 1,1,3,3-tetraacetylpropane and 1,3-diacetyl-1,3-dibenzoylpropane shown in 
Tables 9 and 10, all of which are of type II. 

Determination of thermal stability 

A relatively simple thermogravimetric balance (13) was used for a study of thermal 
stability of the polymers prepared. The tests were run on about 200 mg samples. The 
weight loss was measured after successive heating periods of ten hours at each tempera¬ 
ture. The thermal stabilities are summarized in Tables 4B-13B. In general, the order 


Table 4B. —Metal ion-1,1 ,2,2-tetra-acetylethane (% weight loss) 


Metal ion 

200°C 

2S0°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(U) 

1-18 

759 

8*55 

29*20 

75*90 

Cu(II) 

310 

11*18 

36*40 

71*20 

— 

Ni(II) 

5*82 

13*10 

29*50 

72*20 

— 

Zn(ID 

8-70 

18*88 

51*00 

— 

— 

CoOl) 

1002 

40*00 

62*40 

—. 

— 


<“> M. L. Judd, Thesis, Doctor of Philosophy, University of Illinois, (1958). 




Tmu 5B.—Mbtal (% wemht um) 


Metal ion 

MiCC 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400*0 

Be(ID 

305 

8*05 

15*70 

35*65 

60*25 

Cu(ll) 

204 

11*45 

25*25 

39*75 

79*50 

nku) 

3-82 

16*70 

38*80 

61*50 

— 

Zn(II) 

5-36 

19-47 

25*30 

49-50 

_1_ 

73*50 

Table 6B.—Metal ion-1 ,1,4,4-tetra-acetylbutane 

Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(H) 

3-25 

10*75 

20*65 

40*75 

70*65 

Cu(II) 

4*75 

16*95 

42*25 

69*75 

— 

Ni(U) 

4*95 

20*25 

41*50 

68*75 

—■ 


Table 7B.— Metal ion-1 ,4-bis-(2,2-diacetyuthyl) benzene (% weight loss) 


Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(II) 

1*96 

6*71 

20*00 

33*20 

79*20 

Cu(n) 

3*78 

32*40 

63*20 

— 

— 

Ni(II) 

7*66 

28*20 

70*20 

— 

— 

Zn(II) 

9*50 

22*30 

62*30 

— 

— 

Co(ll) 

11*50 

54*90 

63*90 

— 

— 

Table 9B — 

-Metal ion-1,1 ,3,3-tetraacetylpropane (% weight loss) 

Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be( 11) 

8*62 

21*72 

34*65 

42-75 

_ 

Cu(II) 

9*50 

26*70 

40*52 

62*72 

— 

Ni(II) 

7*80 

25*70 

38*50 

71-72 

— 


Table 10B. — Metal ion-1 ,3-diacetyl-1,3-dibenzoylpropane (% weight loss) 


Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(Il) 

9*65 

18*45 

32*27 

40*65 

71*80 

Cu(ll) 

8*74 

20*37 

34*85 

62*75 

— 

Ni(Il) 

6*07 

13*90 

29*50 

72*30 

— 


Table 11B. —Metal ion-1 ,1 ,3,3-tetrabenzoylpropane (% weight loss) 


Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(Il) 

3*02 

13*52 

25*72 

36*72 

56*52 

Cu(II) 

3*12 

15*02 

31*72 

49*65 

— 

Ni(II) 

4*52 

17*52 

36*92 

62*05 

— 


Table 12B. —Metal ion-2-phenyl- 1,1 ,3,3 -tetr a a cetylprop ane (% weight loss) 


Metal ion 

200°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(II) 

5*52 

23*61 

35*60 

61*80 

_ 

Cu(ll) 

21*90 

39*00 

53*50 

72*50 

— 

mu) 

17*52 

36*72 

55*47 

78*79 

— 
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Table 13B. — Metal KW- 2 -fHE>m.-i, 3 -DiACTTYL-l, 3 -MBE>q 50 YiJi«M’ANE (% weight loss) 


Metalion 

2Q0°C 

250°C 

300°C 

350°C 

400°C 

Be(II) 

3*04 

19-65 

32*54 

59*50 

._ 

Cu(II) 

6-75 

20-65 

37-95 

65*40 


Ni(II) 

1035 

29-65 

43-75 

69*25 

— 


of thermal stabilities is Be(II) > Cu(II) > Ni(II) > Zn(ll) > Co(II), which loosely 
parallels the order found in the 0-diketone chelates. (U_lw Korshak and coworkers (1,) 
have reported that the hydrolytic stabilities of bis-0-diketone coordination polymers 
(pK) show a certain parallelism with their thermal stabilities, but the number of cases 
studied is too small to establish this with any certainty. Generally, the polymers 
derived from bis-(benzoylacetones) and bis-(dibenzoylmethanes) are thermally more 
stable than the polymers derived from the corresponding bis-acetylacetones. Similarly, 
the polymers derived from bis-(0-diketones) containing a connecting group such as 

—CH # —, —(CH*) 2 —, —CH(C 8 H 6 )— or —CH 2 — ^ —CH 2 —are thermally less 

stable than the polymers derived from the corresponding bis-(0-diketones) which have 
no connecting group; the order of thermal stabilities of such polymers is —(CH^— 

-CH a -(^}-CH 2 — > —CH 2 — > —CH—. The beryllium polymers do not 

i 

always conform to these generalizations. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Synthesis of 6is-Q3* Diketone) 

Bis-(/3-Diketones) were synthesized according to the methods referred in Tables I, 2 and 3. 
Metal ion-bis-{$-diketones) polymers 

1. Reaction in aqueous solution 0 method A). To a solution of bis-(diketone) (0 005-0 01 mole) in 
75-100 ml of dioxane or methyl alcohol was slowly added an equivalent amount of metal acetate or 
ammoniacal metal acetate in 25-50 ml of solution over a period of 30-60 min. In the cases in which 
no precipitate formed, the solution was refluxed for several hours and evaporated to dryness in vacuo, 
The precipitate or residue was washed well with water and extracted with acetone, alcohol or benzene 
in a Soxhlet extractor. 

2. Melt polymerization (j method B). After heating equivalent amounts of the metal acetylacetonate 
and bis-(/3-diketone) at 150-200°C for 2 hr under a nitrogen atmosphere, the melted material was 
heated in vacuo for another 2-3 hr; volatile material was thereby removed. The remaining material 
was purified by extraction with organic solvents; those which were soluble in organic solvents were 
not purified. 

3. Reaction in non-aqueous solvents {method C). Solutions of the metal acetylacetonate and bis- 
(/J-diketone) (0-005-0-01 mole) were mixed in 100 ml of decalin or xylene; the mixture was refluxed 
for five hr and then concentrated to half of its volume under vacuum. If no precipitate came out of the 
solution on cooling, the product was obtained by evaporating the solution to dryness in vacuo . The 
polymers were purified as described above. 

4. Interfacial polymerization {method D). A 0005 molar solution of the bis-(0-diketone) in methy¬ 
lene chloride and an equivalent volume of 0-005 molar ammoniacal solution of the metal acetate or 
bromide were stirred together slowly for 2 hr. A scum formed at the interface of the two layers. The 
product was filtered, washed well with water, and extracted with organic solvents. 

The analytical data and preparative methods are summarized in Tables 4C-13C. 

<14) R. G. Charms and M. A. Pawldcowski, /. Phys. Chem. 62, 440 (1958). 

iW J. VAN Hoene, R. G. CHARLES and W. M, Hickam, J. Phys. Chem . 62, 1098 (1958). 

E. W. Hero and J. T. Truemper, /. Phys. Chem. 64, 487 (1960). 
tIT) V. V. Korshak, E. S. Krongauz, A. M. Sladkov, V. E. Sheine and L. K. Luneva, Vysoko- 
mohkulyamyl Soedineniya 1, 1765 (1959). 
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Table 4C.—Mbtal ion-1,1 ^^iraunAcsmBTHANB 

Analytical data 

Metal ion Proposed formuk Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt %) 

Found Calc. Found Calc. Found Calc. 


Be(II) 

(C 10 H 1 *O 4 Be)n 

59-43 

58-52 

6-10 

5'85 

4-29 

4-39 

Cu(II) 

(CioH itPi) u Cu 1 o 

48-72 

47-3 

1EM 

4-73 

24-20" 

22-75 

NiaD 

(C 10 H 1 «O«Ni)n 

46-88 

47*12 

4-94 

4-75 


43-02 

ZnaD 

(C 10 H at O 4 ) 7 Zn # (H l O) li 

41-42 

42-42 

5-00 

m&im 

19-69 


Co(II) 

(C 10 H i *O 4 ) i0 (OH)iCo ai 

46-58 

46-12 

5-18 

4-65 

24-60 

23-82 


Table 5C. —Metal ion-1 ,2-diacetyl-1,2-dibenzoylethane 


Analytical data 


Metal ion Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 




Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc, 

Be(IIl 

(Ci 0 Hi,O 4 ) 11 (OH ) 14 Be,, 

67-50 

67-70 

5-19 

4-88 

3-84 

4-02 

Cu(II) 

(C 10 H 1 .O.)„(OH),Cu 14 

60-94 

61*17 

4-19 

416 

17*68 

17-48 

Ni(IlI) 

(C 10 H 1 ,O 4 ) 1 ,(OH),Ni u 

60-23 

62-20 

4*60 

4-21 

15-82 

16-37 

Zn(II) 

(C,oH 14 0 4 ) ls (OH) 1 Zn lt -14H > 0 

57-34 

57-14 

4-31 

4-39 

17-82 

17-95 


Metal ion 


Table 6C.~- Metal ion- 1,1 ,4,4-tetraacetylbutane 

Analytical data 

Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 

Found Calc. Found Calc. Found Calc. 


Be(II) 

(C 1 ,H 14 0 4 ) 4 (0H),Be, 

55-29 

54-27 

6-93 

6-64 

7-17 

5-94 

CuflD 

(C„H , 4 0 4 Cu)» 

49-64 


5*74 

5-56 

21*42 

22-08 

Ni(H) 

(C 1 ,H 14 O 4 )„(OH) 10 Ni„6H 1 O 

43-19 


5*37 

5-38 

24-74 

25-50 


Table 7C. —Metal ion-1,4-bis(2,2-diacetylethyl) benzene 


Metal ion 


Analytical data 

Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 

Found Calc. Found Calc. Found Calc. 


Be(ll) 

(C u H 10 O 4 Bcl/2 H.O)n 

67-83 

67-92 

6-51 

6-60 

2-70 

2-83 

Cu(ll) 

(Ci 0 H|oO 4 ) 6 CU4 

61-33 

61-48 

5-81 

5-85 

14-65 

14-46 

Ni(II) 

(C 1 ,H,o0 4 ),(OH),Ni,16H,0 

52-06 

52-28 

6-37 

6-01 

16-40 

16-32 

Co(II) 

(C 14 H 10 O 4 ).(OH) 11 Co n -7H 1 O 

39-97 

40-27 

4-88 

4-69 

24-17 

24-16 


Table 8C.— Metal ion-bis-(diacetylmethyl) sulphide 


Metal ion 



Analytical data 

Proposed formula 

Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 
Found Calc, Found Calc. Found Calc. 

Cu(ll) 

(C j qH 1 0 O 4 SCu )n 

41-79 

41-79 5-12 4-12 — — 
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Table 9C.— Metal ion-1,1 ,3,3-tbtraacetylpropane 

Analytical data 

Metal ion Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 

Found Calc. Found Calc. Found Calc. 

Be(II) (CnHuO^iBe 64-46 61-54 6-49 6-52 1-78 2-09 

Cuai) (C 11 H 14 0 1 ),Cu-2H,0 50-28 50-82 6-17 6-16 12-54 12-22 

NiOI) (C u H„0«),Ni, 53-19 53-01 5-08 5-62 15-98 15-71 


Table 10C.—Metal ion-1,3-diacetyl-1,3-dibenzoylpropane 

Analytical data 


Metal ion Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 




Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Be(ID 

(C M H„ 04 ),Be 

73'30 

74-44 

5-86 

5-32 

1-43 

1-33 

Cuai) 

(C, J N 1 ,04).Cu,-18H,0 

56-94 

57*16 

5*96 

5*44 

12-23 

12-00 

Ni(U) 

(C, 1 H lt O») 4 Ni,4H t O 

6418 

63-73 

5-13 

4*95 

11-81 

11-87 


Table 11C—Metal ion-1,1,3,3-tetrabenzoylpropane 

Analytical data 

Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 




Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Be(II) 

(C, 1 H„O 4 ) 1 ,(OH) I0 Be 1 , 

7708 

76-91 

5*43 

4*74 

2*85 

2*57 

Cuai) 

(C, l H„0 4 ) 1 ,(OH),Cu 1 , 

69-37 

68-37 

4*49 

4-15 

14-59 

14-36 

NiOI) 

(C ll H„O4) 1 ,(0H),Ni lll .2H,O 

71*16 

70*74 

4*60 

4*26 

12*05 

11-95 


Table 12C—Metal ion-2-phenyl-1,1,3,3-tetra-acetylpropane 

Analytical data 


Proposed formula Carbon (wt. %) Hydrogen (wt. %) Metal (wt. %) 




Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

Found 

Calc. 

BcOD 

(C 1 7H w 0 4 )iBe t 

69*18 

69*6 

6-38 

6*15 

2*30 

2-30 

CuOI) 

(CitH180 4 )4Cu S 

61-45 

61*04 

5*70 

5-57 

13-36 

14*24 

NiOI) 

(C 17 H l8 O 4 ) 4 (OH) 10 Ni B 

44*97 

44-29 

4*62 

4-48 

26*68 

28*66 


Table 13C—Metal ion-2-phenyl- 1,3-di acetyl-1 ,3-dibenzoylpropane 
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A GENERALIZED FORMULATION OF THE METHOD OF 
CONTINUOUS VARIATIONS FOR MIXED 
LIGAND COMPLEXES 

K. O. Watkins and M. M. Jones* 

Department of Chemistry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

C Received 6 December 1961; in revised form 23 April 1962) 

Abstract— Equations are developed which describe the method of continuous variations for the case 
of a single complex with an arbitrarily large number of types of ligands. The restrictions which apply 
to the use of the absorption of light in the study of such a case are also developed. When any other 
complex is present, the maximum concentration of the principal complex will be found in a solution 
which contains the reactants in a mole ratio other than that m which they enter the complex. Such 
displacements have been found in a large number of systems reported in the literature and may be 
expected to be an inevitable, but not necessarily obvious, feature of such studies. 

The wide use of the method of continuous variations has resulted in its application to a large num¬ 
ber of systems for which there is no corresponding complete theoretical treatment. The purpose of 
this paper is to present a general continuous variations solution for the case of a single complex con¬ 
taining an arbitrarily large number of ligands. The results of the examination of this general case can 
then be applied to the examination of some typical cases from the literature. 

The general chemical equation for the formation of a single complex from metal ions, 
A, and various ligands, B, C, D, etc., can be expressed as: 


oqA -f 02 B + a 3 C + a 4 D + .. . a v Z = Aa 1 Ba 2 Ca a Da 4 .. . Z<x N (1) 

where the a’s represent the integral amounts of A, B, C, D, etc., used to form the 
complex. 

If the activities and concentrations are assumed to be equal, and if C x represents 
the concentration of A, C 2 that of B, etc., then the instability constant can be written 

as: 

KC c = ... C N “* (2) 

where C c represents the concentration of the complex. 

If solutions of the reactants in which the total molarity is constant are prepared, 
and if the original contributions of A, B, C, D, etc., to the constant molarity are 
represented as x v x % , x 3i x A respectively, then the concentrations of these species after 
reaction will be: 



In order to show the conditions for a maximum in the concentration of the complex 
more readily, equation (2) is written 

log K + log Cc = 2 a < !°g C i (4) 

i-1 

* To whom correspondence concerning this paper should be addressed. 
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Hie conditions for an extremum in C c (13) are simply that: 

8 log Co _ 8 log C c _ 8 log C c _ 8 log C c _ 8 log C c _ 

8x t ~ 8x a 8x a 8x t ” * dxjv 

If equation (4) is differentiated with respect to x x , then x a , etc., equation (S) can be 
used to give a series of equations which must be satisfied simultaneously if an extre¬ 
mum in log C c (and hence C c ) is to occur. These equations are: 


8 log C c 8 log _ 8 log C N _ 

~7 -- *v-i — t~ -r.«JV -jr - 

0*JV-1 ° X N -1 ° x N-l 


Substitution of the derivatives of the logarithmic form of equations (3) into equations 
(6) (setting dCcjdx = 0) gives: 


*N-1 


M \ 

Mx.x_i — «a-_iCc/ 



(7) 


Equation (7) may be written: 


ai _ otg __ «3 ___ Cly _ 

Mx x - ajC c Mx 2 - otaCc Mx % - a^Cc ' " (8) 

or in pairs such as 

a i(Mx 2 — ocjCc) = a 2 (A/x 1 — ajCc) etc. (9) 


Equation (9) can be satisfied when: 

*1 = *8 
*1 *2 

and hence equations (8) can be written as: 


( 10 ) 


*1 = 

*2 _ 

*3 

= = 


= fi*- 

*1 

*2 _ 

*3 

*4 

* ' — N-l 

l ~2>i 

i-l 

x v 


Equation (11) gives the condition for an extreme value of C c as one in which the 
initial molar fractions are the same as the ratios in which the materials enter the com¬ 
plex. This is a maximum, as can be shown by a Taylor series expansion, utilizing the 
fact that the first derivatives vanish at certain values of x x given by equation (11). The 
values of the variables which satisfy equation (11) are denoted x 1 (0) , x 2 <0) , etc. This 
procedure is analogous to that given by Hancock. 111 Let x v x 2 , etc., be another set of 
positive values of the variables for which 



OCjyCc 


is positive, and substitute the value x^ 0 * + u( Xl - x/o))... x N «» + u(x N - x*' 01 ) 
where 0 < u < 1 for the variables in log Cc. The Taylor series expansion for log C ( . <0, 

«» H. Hancock, Theory of Maxima and Minima*Qa$. V, Ginn, Boston (1917). 
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)' 

then gives: (observing that the first derivative vanishes) 


log Co ,0) = log Co — 


1 f (*!«> - x^O* 

2 L" 1 


where x x ... x N are variables of the form: 



( 12 ) 


t 


v 0) + 0(*i - x^W),... x^®’ + 0 (xjv - x^<°>) with 0 < B < 1. (13) 


Since the bracketed expression is always positive and different from zero for x x ^ x 1 (0> > 
etc., then log C 0 > log C 0 ( °> or C c > C 0 (0) , and hence C 0 is amox/mum. If two complexes 
are present, these conditions are no longer satisfied and it is then more profitable to 
make a detailed examination of the specific case under consideration. 

For a system of mixed ligands, it is imperative that the range of the variables x lt 
x s , ..., x N be such that only a single complex forms within this range. It is then 
possible to examine the effect of higher and lower complexes on the position of the 
maximum by the use of methods similar to those used by Vosburgh <2,3) and Katzin <4) . 


EXAMINATION OF THE Y FUNCTION 
The condition for an extreme value in the physical property, in this case the absorp¬ 
tion of monochromatic light, for the general case of a complex with many ligands is 
dY/dx — 0. 

If e 0 , fj, e 2 , e 8 , e t , ...,*# represent the respective extinction coefficients of 
compounds A, B, C, u , E, F, . . ., Z and Ci, C 2 , c 3 , c 4 ,.• C N represent the 
respective concentrations of these compounds, the general expression for the extinction 
A r , of the reaction solution for equation (1) can be written 

A r = + «cC 0 ], (14) 


where N is the number of compounds involved in the complex and L is the length of 
the light path. The general expression for the extinction A nft of the solution assuming 
no reaction is: 


r / x-i \ jr-i -| 

A nr = L Mil- Ixje* + M 2** - 
\ i-1 / i-1 J 


(15) 


The Y function is equal to A r — A nr or 


+ ecC c - Mi 1 

N -1 \ N~ 1 “I 

l 2 ■*<) c ,v M/2x ( e t . 

(16) 

U-l \ 




The condition for Y to show an extreme value is that dY/dx x '££ dY/dx t — dY/dx, 
=... dY/dx N = 0. The condition to satisfy for a simultaneous maximum in the 

w. C. Vosburgh and G. R. Cooper, /. Amer. Ckem. Soc. 63,437 (1941). 

R. K. Gould and W. C. Vosburgh, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 64,1630 (1942). 

L-1. Katzin and E. Gebbrt, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72, 3433 (1950). 
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physical property and the concentration is dYjdx t = dCJdx i = 0. The expanded Y 
function from equation (16) is 


Y — + «gCj + *sCj + ... + ecCe — 

— € x Mx t — e t Mx a — € a Mx 3 — ... 


(17) 


The derivatives of Y with respect to x v x a , x a , 

ac, dC 
1 bx N * 6x n 

+ 


dY r r ac x , ac a , ac 3 


x N arc 
dC N 


dx 


+ € c 


'N 


dCc 

dx 


N 


<?» , /(!» ] 


(18) 


Substitution of the derivative forms of equations (3) into the equations given above 
gives the following equations respectively: 



dC e \ 


SCc\ 

, /. - bx a 

6C c \ 

\ 6x n 

~ Xl ^J 

+ ts;' 

I 

n 




N -1 


N~l 


N-X 


+ • • ■ €,, (( -"-^r) - *» tef) + -fef + " J Sr} 


(19) 


The general expression dY/dx N for the formation of a mononuclear complex from 
many ligands can be written 

dYjdx N = L[dCeldx N (t c — «|«j — — a s « 3 — ... a^)]. (20) 

The condition for an extremum in dYldx N that coincides with an extremum in dCddx N 

iS * c ¥= *1*1 + *2*2 + *8*8 + • • • <* N e N - 

If € 0 > * 1*1 + + a a e 3 + • • • ajv € tf> then a maximum occurs in dC c ldx N . If 

« c < Oi*! + 02*2 + 03*3 + • • • ojyejv, a minimum occurs in dC c ldx N . 

The most probable way to satisfy the maximum condition is to pick a wavelength 
so that all the e’s except e e will be zero. In this circumstance, Y will show an extreme 
value when C c does, and the extreme value will be a maximum. 

It has thus been demonstrated that it is possible to obtain a simultaneous extremum 
in the concentration of the complex and in the physical property, and this is sufficient 
proof that the method of continuous variations can be theoretically extended to the 
formation of any single mixed ligand complex. 

The conditions required for this extension are so severe however, that it will be 
impractical in all but a very few cases. It should be noted that if more than one complex 
i$ present, as is almost always the case, then the concentration of even a predominant 
mixed cotnplex will go longer reach maximum value at the stoicheiometric mole 
ratios of the reactants. Such displacements are determined by the relative amounts of 
the principal complex and other complexes present. These displacements can be seen 
in many of the studies already published which use this method where they may be 
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seen to vary from displacements which are barely perceptible to ones of the order of 
(HO units on 
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ACID CATALYSIS OF THE HYDROLYSIS OF ACETATO- 
PENTAMMINE COMPLEXES OF COBALT(HI), „ 
RHODIUM(III) AND IRIDIl/M(III)*t 

F. Monacelu, F. Basolo and R. G. Pearson 
Department of Chemistry, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

C Received 29 March 1962; in revised form 23 April 1962) 

Abstract—The syntheses of [M(NH,),(RC00)KC10 4 ), where M — Rh(IU) or Ir(lII) and RCOO - — 
CH|COO~, CCH() ( CCOO~ or CF.COO - are described. The rates of hydrolysis of these complexes 
as well as the corresponding Co(III) systems were determined in acid, [H + J =■ 0-01-0-1 M. In all 
cases the rates of hydrolysis increase with increase of acid concentration. The mechanism of acid 
hydrolysis of these systems is discussed. 

Kinetic studies of the hydrolysis of acetato and substituted acetatopentamminecobalt 
(III) ions, 

O 

[(NH a ) 6 Co—O—CR]+ + H a O — [(NH 3 ) 6 Co—OH,] 43 + RCOO~, (1) 

were reported earlier. 11 * The rates of hydrolysis were found to be the same, within 
experimental error, at H + concentrations of 0-004 and 0-008 M. It was concluded that 
in this acid region there was no detectable acid catalysis. Yet it is known that the 
hydrolysis of certain types of complexes are acid catalysed. These complexes seem to 
fall into either one or the other of two different categories. (1) Complexes containing 
ligands that are strongly basic or have a large tendency to hydrogen bond,e.g. [Co(NHj) 6 
C0 3 ]+«>, [Co(en) 3 F a ] +(S) and [Fe^N),] 4 - 14 ’. (2) Complexes containing flexible multi- 
dentate basic ligands, e.g. [Fe(bipy) a ] 2+ - <5) , [Fe(EDTA)] - ' (6) , tNi(EDTA)] 2_ ' ,7> , and 

[Cr(C 2 0 4 ) 8 ]^ <8 ^ 

This paper reports the results of a kinetic investigation on hydrolysis reactions of 
type (1) where the metals are cobalt (III), rhodium (III), and iridium (III) and the 
negative ligands are CH 3 COO“, and (CH 3 ) 3 COO~, and CF 3 COO~. In all cases the rates 

* This research was supported by the United States Air Force through the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research of the Air Research and Development Command, under Contract No. AF 49(638)- 
315. Reproduction in whole or in part is permitted for any purpose of the United States Government. 

t This paper was presented by F. M. at the meeting of the Italian Chemical Society in Naples 
in May, 1962. 

+ The symbols used are: en — ethylenediamine, bipy = 2»2'-bipyridine, EDTA — ethylene- 
diaminctraacetate ion. 
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depend on the concentration of H+ between add concentrations of O-Ol-fMO M. 
A tentative mechanism for hydrolysis is discussed. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of complexes. The complexes of Co(IU) were prepared by the reaction of ICotNH,), 
COjNO»with the desired acid according to the methods described previously 1 The only difference 
was that the desired complexes, [Co(NH a ) a (RCOO)] l+ , were isolated as the perchlorate salts by the 
dropwise addition of cone. HCIO* to the reaction mixture surrounded by an ice-bath. The aquo 
complexes, [M(NH,) 6 H,0] (CIOJ*, of Co(UD, (10) Rfa(UI) (U > and Ir(III) tu > were also prepared by 
the methods described in the literature. 

No report was found for the synthesis of salts of [Ir(NH») 5 (RCOO)]* + . The compound [Rh(NH 3 ) # 
(CHtCOO)] Br t .H,0 is described as being prepared by grinding the hydroxo compound in a suspen¬ 
sion of acetic anhydride. (1>> Our results by this method were not satisfactory so that the methods 
described here were used. The Rh(lll) and Ir(III) complexes were prepared by the reaction 

[M(NHi) 4 H,0] ,+ + RCOO- — [M(NH,),(RCOO)] ,+ + H.O (2) 

This is essentially the same reaction as that used for the synthesis of the Co(III) complexes but the 
experimental conditions are different. Since the Rh(III) and Ir(III) compounds had not been prepared 
previously, the methods of synthesis are described. However, it should be remembered that the 
primary purpose was to obtain the pure compounds so that no attempt was made to find the optimum 
conditions for maximum yields. Detailed procedures are given only for the preparation of the acetato 
complexes of Rh(HI) and Ir(HI). The trifluoroacetato complexes were prepared in the same way 
whereas slight modifications were necessary for the pivalato systems. These modifications, due to 
the insolubility of pivalic acid in water, are described. 

[RhCNHt^CHaCOO)] (CI0 4 ) a . An excess (~3 g) of Ag a O was added to a hot (^70°C) solution 
of 2*25 g of [Rh(NH l )BCl]Cl, <14, contained in 150 ml of water. The mixture was stirred for a few 
(~5) minutes and then filtered. The filtrate, which is perhaps largely [Rh(NH 8 )„Cl] (OH) a , was 
refluxed for one hour. At this point a second excess of Ag a O was added and the mixture was again 
stirred for a few minutes. The insoluble material was removed on a filter and the filtrate was refluxed 
for one hour. This same procedure was repeated a third time. Such a tedious procedure was used 
because prolonged refluxing of [Rh(NH*) a Cl] Cl a in an aqueous suspension of Ag a O—AgCI results 
in the apparent loss of NH S and some decomposition of the complex. 

The final filtrate containing [Rh(NH a ) a OH] (OH) t was acidified with 25 ml of CH.COOH and 
the solution was evaporated to dryness on a steam-bath. Care must be taken to remove the solid 
residue from the steam bath as soon as it becomes dry in order to prevent decomposition. The solid 
residue was then dissolved in 50 ml of water and cone. HC10 4 was added dropwise (~10 ml) with 
constant stirring. Small white crystals of the desired product, [Rh(NH,) # (CH # COO)] (C10 4 ) 2 
separated. These were collected on a filter, washed with alcohol and ether, then air dried at room 
temperature. The compound prepared in this way was sufficiently pure but further purification was 
possible by recrystallization from a minimum amount of water. 

The pivalato complex was prepared in the same way also starting with 2-25 g of [Rh(NH a ) 4 Cl]Cl a . 
The final filtrate containing [Rh(NH s )iOH] (OH) a was heated on a steam bath and 5 g of (CH a ) a 
CCOOH was added along with sufficient (10 ml) ethanol to put it in solution. The reaction mixture 
was then concentrated to about 50 ml and 3 g of (CH a ) a CCOOH was added plus enough ethanol to 
dissolve it. After heating on the steam-bath for an additional hour, the solution was cooled to room 
temperature and transferred to a separatory funnel. The solution was twice extracted with 50 ml of 
ether to remove the excess acid. The water solution was then cooled in an ice-bath and cone. HC10 4 
was added (~10 ml) dropwise. The desired crystalline salt was collected on a filter, washed with 
alcohol and ether, and air dried at room temperature. Since the salt is very soluble in water, it 
was recrystallizcd from boiling ethanol to which was added just enough water to dissolve the solid. 

pr(NH a ) a (CH a COO)] (C10 4 ) t . The AgjO procedure described above was not used for the IrClll) 
system which is known* 11 * to generate the hydroxo complex by reaction with NaOH. A solution of 
2g of [Ir(NH a ) f CI] Cl, 15 * in 70 ml of 1M NaOH was refluxed for 8 hr. The reaction mixture was 
then acidified by the addition of 30 ml of cone. CH a COOH after which it was evaporated to 2 ml 

uo> Gmeuns’ Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie ; 58 B, 94 (1932). 
m) Gmeuns* Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, 64, 109 (1938). 

{w Gmeuns* Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie, 67,144 (1939). 

> <«> B. E. Dixon, /. Chem. Soc . 781 (1935). 

. «« Gmeuns* Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie , 64, 134 (1938). 
a Gmeuns* Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie , 67, 157 (1939). 
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on a steam both. Another 20ml of cone. CH*COOH was added and heating was continued for 
1 hr. Enough water was added to give a volume of about 50 ml and the solution was cooled in an 
ice-bath. The addition of cone. HC10 4 (~10ml) dropwise with stirring yielded thedesired whiteerystat* 
line product. This was collected on a filter washed with ethanol and ether, and then air dried at room 
temperature. Further purification by recrystallization from an ethanol-water mixture was possible. 

The pivalato complex was prepared by refluxing 1*9 g of [Ii^NH^HiO] (CIO*)* with 40 ml of a 
saturated solution at room temperature of (CH l ) t CCOONa for 10 hr. This reaction mixture was 
then cooled to room temperature and 12 ml of cone. HCIO* was slowly added. After transferring 
to a separatory funnel the mixture was extracted with 150 ml of diethyl ether. The solid containing 
the desired compound contaminated with pivalic acid was collected on a filter. This solid mixture 
was then dissolved in 10 ml of hot water and extracted again with 50 ml of ether* The water layer 
was then cooled in an ice-salt bath and cone. HC10 4 (~5 ml) was added dropwise. The crystalline 
product which separated was collected and recrystallized from absolute ethanol. 

The analyses of all of these compounds are reported in Table 1. The microanalysis determinations 


Table 1.— Analyses of the [M(NH 3 )*(RC00))(C104) a compounds 


Compound 

Per cent calculated 

C H N CI0 4 - 

C 

Per cent found 

H N 

cio 4 - 

[Co(NHAH,0](CJ0 4 ), 

— 

— 

— 

64*8 

— 

— 

— 

64*5 

[Co(NH,),CH a COOKNO,) s 

7*37 

5*50 

30*0 

37-9* 

7*02 

5*66 

30*3 

mrzju 

[Co(NH 3 ) 5 (CH 3 ) 3 CCOOJ(Cl0 4 ) a 

13*5 

5*40 

— 

44*8 

13*9 

5*84 

— 

45*6 

[Co(NH,)»CF,COO)(CI0 4 ), 

5*25 

3*28 

— 

43*6 

5*35 

3*54 

— 

43*6 

[Rh(NH 3 ) 6 H a 0](C10 4 ) 3 

— 

— 

13*8 

59*2 

— 

— 

13-8 

59*5 

[Rh(N H |) 4 CH *COO ](Ct0 4 ) t 

5*36 

4*03 

— 

44*6 

5*36 

4*21 

— 

44*4 

[Rh(N H 3 ) 5 (CH a )*COO ](C10 4 ) a 

12-3 

4-90 

14-3 

40*8 

11*7 

5-15 

14*0 


[Rh(NH*) 6 CF a C00j(a0 4 ) a 

4*80 

3*00 

14*0 

39*8 

4*70 

3*74 

14*3 

39*7 

[IrCNH 3 ) B H a 0](C10 4 ) 3 

— 

— 

11*9 

50*2 

— 

— 

12*1 

49*6 

[IKNH^CH.COOXCIO*), 

4*46 

3-35 

13-0 

37*1 

4*93 

3*79 

13*3 

37*3 

lIr(NH s ) # (CH 3 ) 3 CC00](C10 4 ) a 

10*4 

4*15 

12*1 

34*4 

9*91 

4*09 

12-2 

34*5 

[lr(NH 3 ) a CF a C00](C10 4 ) a 

4*06 

2*54 

11-8 

33*7 

4*03 

2*91 

12*0 

33*6 


* This is % NO a “. 


of C, H and N were made by Miss H. Beck. The percentage of anion, either C10 4 ~ or NO*", was 
determined by the replacement of Cl” from an anion resin. Approximately 50 mg of the complex 
salt was dissolved in about 5 ml of water and this solution was passed through IRA-400 in the 
chloride form. The chloride ion eluted was then titrated with 0*01 M AgNO, using K*Cr0 4 as an 
indicator. For the aquo complexes it was necessary to first remove the complex on a cation resin, 
IR-120 in the sodium form. Unless this is done there is apparently an interaction between the aquo 
complex and chromate ion which makes it difficult to get reliable results. It was also necessary to 
remove all Co(lll) complexes in this manner, since the pink colored solutions make it difficult to see 
the visual end point. Analytical data for all of these compounds are reported in Table 1. 

Kinetic studies. The rates of reaction were followed spectrophotometrically. In all cases the 
wavelength used was that known to give a large change in optical density during hydrolysis. These 
wavelengths (shown for each system in Table 2) were determined by a comparison of the spectra of 
the acetato complexes, [(NH*) a (RCOO)] 1+ , with the corresponding aquo complex, [M(NH*) I (H a O)] ,+ . 
These spectra were measured using a Beckman DK-2 recording spectrophotometer. The spectra 
for M « Rh(III) are shown in Fig. 1. Those for Co(III) and Ir(lII) are similar except that they are 
shifted towards longer and shorter wavelengths, respectively. 

Except for the very slow reactions of the Ir(IIl) complexes, the experimental procedure used to 
follow the rates of hydrolysis was always the same. In general aqueous solutions were prepared 
containing approximately 1-1*5 mg/ml of complex, 0*01-0*1 M HC10 4 and sufficient NaC10 4 to give 
an ionic strength of 0*100 ± 0*005. Some of the solution was placed in a 1 cm stoppered quartz cell 
which was then inserted in a Beckman DU cell compartment. This was maintained at constant 
temperature, 10*1°, by circulating water from a thermostatic bath. Because very high temperatures 
were required, it was necessary to separate the heated spacers from the rest of the instrument. This 
was done by placing a half inch insulator layer next to the heated spacers and then water cooled spacers 
between the insulator and the instrument. In this way it was possible to maintain temperatures as 
high as 90° in the cell compartment whilst keeping the rest of the instrument at room temperature. 
The quartz cell containing the reaction mixture was positioned in the light path only during the time 
of actual measurements of optical density. The reference cell contained either water or a NaC10 4 - 
HC10 4 solution. 
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Ta*LB 2.— RATES OF HYDROLYSES of (MCNHahRCOO] 1 * complexes* 


1 

k 

Temp, 

IH+] 

fobs 

kR& 

*H+ 

Complex 

(m») 

(°C) 

(M) 

(sec -1 ) 

(•ar 4 ) 

(sec" 1 M" 1 ) 

lCo(NH^,CH,COOP 

292 

550 

0*0485 

9-8 X 10-* 

1-4 x 10-* 

1*7 X 10r» 


69*9 

0*0480 

5-4 X 10-» 

8*0 X 10-* 

9*3 X IQr * 



78-8 

0*0097 

4-3 X 10-* 





78*7 

0*0194 

71 X 10-* 





78-8 

0*0291 

9-6 X 10-* 





78-8 

0*0485 

1-4 X 10- 4 

2*0 X lfr-* 

2-5 X 10-* 

[Co(NH i ),(CH 1 ),CCOO]* + 

310 

70-9 

0*0480 

1-7 X 10-* 

5-2 x 10~* 

2-5 X 10- 4 


78-6 

0*0097 

2-6 X 10-* 





78*6 

0*0485 

5-0 X 10-‘ 





78-6 

0*0730 

6'4 X 10** 





78-6 

0-0970 

7-7 X 10-* 

2*1 X 10-* 

5*8 X 10- 4 



88-3 

0*0465 

1-6 X 10-* 

7-7 X 10-* 

1*6 X lO"* 

[Co(NH,),CF,COO]»+ 

268 

600 

00192 

1-8 X 10-* 

1*8 x 10~* 



700 

00096 

5-7 X 10-* 

5*7 X 10» 

~3 X 10-* 



78-8 

0*0097 

1-5 X 10** 





78*9 

0*0485 

1-6 X 10*‘ 





78*9 

0*0960 

1-7 X 10** 

1*5 X 10- 4 

~1 X 10 4 

IRh(NH,),CH,COOF 

230 

53-8 

0*099 

2*0 X 10 -6 


2-0 X 10“ 4 


62-7 

0*096 

5-2 X 10*‘ 


5-3 x 10“ 4 



78-8 

0-0194 

5-5 X 10-* 





78-9 

0*0291 

8*2 X 10- 5 





78*7 

0*0485 

1-3 X 10-* 

~4 X 10-* 

2*6 X 10~» 

[Rh(NH,),(CH,),CCOO]*+ 

245 

68-6 

0*098 

3-2 X 10-* 


3-3 X 10-* 


78-4 

0-0194 

1-9 X 10-* 





78-6 

0-0485 

4-6 X 10-* 





78-6 

0*0970 

8-8 X 10-* 

~2 x 10“* 

8-9 X 10 4 



87*6 

0*0470 

H x 10-* 

~6 X 10"* 

2*1 X 10-* 

[Rh(NH,),CF,COO]' + 

223 

640 

0*0195 

3-3 X 10-* 

31 X 10-* 

~8 X 10 * 


72*8 

0*0190 

8*4 X 10-* 

8-2 X 10-* 

— 1 X 10“ 4 



78*9 

0-0097 

1-5 X 10-* 





78*9 

0*0485 

1-6 X 10-* 

1*5 x 10-* 

~l-5 x 10-* 

[lr(NH,),CH ,COO ]*+ 

230 

79*9 

0*0194 

1-6 X 10-* 




79-9 

0*0485 

4-1 X 10-* 





800 

0-0776 

5-9 x 10-* 





80-0 

0 0970 

7-2 x 10-* 

<1 x 10~*t 

7-7 X I0“* 



91-5 

0-0465 

M X 10-* 

<1 x io-'t 

2*4 X 10- 4 

{Ii<NH,),(CH,),CCOO]*+ 

225 

80-6 

0*0388 

3 9 X 10-’ 





80-6 

0*0582 

6-2 X 10-’ 





80-6 

0-0873 

8-4 x 10"* 

<1 X 10-’t 

10 x 10* 



95-5 

0-055 

3-6 X 10-* 

<1 x io- 7 t 

6-0 X 10 * 

Br(NH^,CF,COO]' + 

240 

74-0 

0*0475 

7-3 X 10-* 

1-8 X 10-* 

1-2 X 10- 4 


80-7 

0*0194 

6-3 x 10-* 





80*7 

0*0388 

10 x io-‘ 





80-7 

00680 

1-5 X 10-* 





80*7 

0*0970 

2 0 X 10-* 

31 X 10-* 

1-8 X 10- 4 



92*5 

0-0185 

1-7 x 10“* 

1-1 X 10-* 

3-5 x 10- 4 


* Ionic strength of 0*10 (NaCIO*). 

f These values are so small that only limiting values can be assigned. 

For the slow reactions of the Ir(III) complexes, the reacting solutions in aluminum foil covered 
volumetric flasks, were kepUfl a thermostatic bath. Aliquots of the solutions were removed at various 
than and the reaction was quenched by cooling to room temperature. The optical densities were 
determined for each aliquot. 

Both techniques gave good results. Hie data used for kinetic plots were those obtained after 
equilibrium temperature had been reached, which required about 10 min. From the optical densities 
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observed and the known initial concentrations and the molar absorbancy of the Aquo and acetate 
speck*, it was possible to calculate the extent of reaction at various times. Fig. 2 snows that good 
fint order plots of the data were obtained over a period of approximately one half-life. The values 
of koba have a precision of ±5 per cent or better. The absorption spectra of the reaction mixture of 




Fio. 2.—The rates of hydrolyses of [M(NH,) 5 CH,COO] ,+ . Temperatures: Co, 78*7°; 

Rh, 78-8°; Ir, 79-9°. Add concentration of 0*0197 M H + . 

[Rh(NH,) i CH # COO] + * at infinite time was the same as that of the corresponding aquo complex. 
Determinations for Co(IlI) and Rh(lll) were made at three different temperatures in order to estimate 
the enthalpies and entropies of activation. Only two temperatures were used for the slowest reactions 
of the IrfUl) complexes. 

Oxygen -18 studies. The method used to determine the 1B 0/ 1> 0 ratio in the aquo product 
[Rh(NHa)|H t O] Br, was the same as that described by Anbar and Outtmann (M> . We are indebted 

0,1 M, Anbar and S. Guttmann, J. Appl Rad . Isotopes 5, 233 (1959). 
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to Professor H. Taube for permitting 11 s to perform these experiments in his laboratory. We wish 
also to thank Mr. J. B. Hunt for his assistance with some of the experimental details. 

(The general procedure was to dissolve M)-2 g of [Rh(NHt),((jH a COO)] (CO«) t in H)ml of 
1 M HQ0 4 , of water of approximately 1*8 per cent oxygen-18, which was at 80°. After 20 min. 
(±95 per cent reaction), the solution was transferred to a centrifuge tube contained in an ice-bath. 
Use mixture was centriftiged and the mother liquor decanted from the crystalline solid. This was 
then dissolved in 7 ml of normal water and 5 ml of cone. HBr was added. The mixture was cooled 
in an ice-bath and then centrifuged. The bromide salt was collected and dried in a vacuum desiccator 
over CaCla for 5 hr. A yield of approximately 80 per cent was obtained. The salt had the correct 
ultra-violet spectrum, bromide analysis and weight loss when heated at 100° for the compound 
[Rh(NH a ) s H a O] Br a . In a control experiment the same procedure was followed starting with 0*2 g 
of [Rh(NH a ) 4 H a O] (C10 4 ) a . 



[Hi 

Fig. 3—Rates of hydrolyses of [M(NH*),(RCOO)] + ’ vs. [H + ] at ~80° and ft = 010. 

RESULTS 

The observed rate constants k ob8 , for the hydrolyses of [M(NH 8 ) 8 (RCOO)] 2+ as a 
function of [H + ] are given in Table 2. From plots of fc ob8 vs. [H + ] as shown in Fig. 3, 
it is possible to estimate the uncatalysed rate constants, & H|0 , as well as the acid 
catalysed rate constants, k H + (see Equation 3). The apparent independence of the rate 
at low [H + ] reported in Reference (2) is not in disagreement with Fig, 3. The variation 
in rate expected is so small as to be within experimental error. The rate constants at 
various temperatures are, also included in Table 2. Some of the values of & H| o at® so 
very small that only a rough approximation is possible. Similarly the k B + values for 
[M(NH 3 ) 6 (CF 2 COO)] s+ of Co(IIl) and Rh(III) are only given as an order of magnitude. 
Table 3 contains the available enthalpies and entropies of activation. 
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Oxygen-18 experiments show that die aquo product obtained fay the hydrolysis of 
[Rh(NH a )|(CH g COO)} +s has an O u /O u ratio corresponding closely to that of the 
heavy water solvent. Under the same conditions there is complete water exchange 
with the complex [Rh(NH a )*H a O] ,+ . 


Table 3.—Heats and entropies of activation 


Complex 

^HgO 


*H + 


kcal/mole 

e.u. 

kcal/mole < 

e.u. 

[Co(NH,),CH 1 COO] ,+ 

25 

—8 

25 

+2 

[Co(NH,),C(CH,),COO]* + 

[Co(NH,),CF,COO]* + 

26 

— 2 

26 

+6 

IRh(NH,),CH,COO]'+ 

— 

— 

23 

-4 

[Rh(NH,),C(CH,),COO]* + 

— 

— 

23 

-6 

[Rh(NH,),CF,COO] ,+ 

25 

— 6 

— 

— 

[Ir(NH,),CH,COO] ,+ 

— 

— 

25* 

-8 

[lr(NH,),CF,COO]* + 

24 

-14 

14 

-36 


* Calculated from rate constants at only two temperatures. 


DISCUSSION 

The results given in Table 1 and shown graphically in Fig. 3, demonstrate that the 

O 

II 

rates of hydrolysis of [(NH 3 )„M—O—CR] 2+ complexes depend on the H + concen¬ 
tration. Under the conditions of these experiments the observed pseudo first-order 
rate constant, Jfc obg , is found to fit the two term expression 

fcob. - *h.o + k li + [ H +] (3) 

where & H ,o is the extrapolated rate constant for the uncatalysed rate and & u + is the 
acid catalysed rate constant. This suggests that two reaction paths are involved and 
the results can be explained by the reactions 

O 

[(NHa) 5 M—O—CR] 2 f + H 2 0 [(NH^M—OHJ»+ + RCOO" (41 

o o 

II x, H II 

[(NH 3 ) 8 M—O—CR]*+ + H+ ±=^ [(NH a ) s M—O—CRf+ (5) 

O 

H II k 

[(NHjOjM—O—CR]»+ + H a O -ip [(NH 3 ) 6 M—OH^ + RCOOH (6) 

k n+ = K 6 k 9 

The same scheme was used to account for the acid catalysis of the replacement of 
monodentate ligands from other systems. (2 * s > 4) This requires that the prdtonated 
species be more liable than if it were not protonated, that reaction (6) be faster than 
(4). Of course it must be noted that only at high acid concentrations will there be 
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enough of the protonated species for it to make an appreciable contribution to the 
oyerall rate of hydrolysis. Evidence for the protonation of [Ck>(NH 3 ) 5 CH a COO] 8 + 
was recently reported by Vl5ek. <17) 

The acid catalysis observed for the hydrolysis of these complexes containing mono- 
dentate carboxylate ligands is of interest with regards to the acid catalysed dissociation 
of certain metal chelates, e.g. [Fe(EDTA)] _ and For such systems 

containing multidentate carboxylate ligands, it was suggested that the acid catalysis 
may be due to protonation of the freed carboxylate ion. <# ' 7 * 8) This in turn could 
prevent its returning to the metal and reclosing the opened chelate ring. Kinetic 
evidence alone does not distinguish between this mechanism and an electrophilic 
attack by hydrogen ion on a coordinated carboxylate in the chelate, (7> as proposed in 
(5) and (6). It is not known which process is involved. However the electrophilic 
attack path is the only one available to systems containing monodentate carboxylate 
ligands. Thus this path may well be responsible for or at least make a contribution to 
the acid catalysed dissociation of certain metal chelates. 

Previous studies on various acetatopentamminecobalt(III) complexes showed that 
at low acid concentrations their rates of hydrolyses are almost independent of the steric 
requirements of the carboxylate ligands, but the rates increase with decreasing base 
strength of the ligands anions. (1) The present investigation was initiated in order to 
determine whether the analogous rhodium(III) and iridium(III) systems have the same 
behaviour. The values of k Hj0 for the uncatalysed hydrolysis in Table 2 show that the 
rates for the acetate and pivalate complexes of Rh(III) and Ir(III) respectively seem 
to be of the same order of magnitude. Furthermore they are approximately one or 
two orders of magnitude slower than the rates for the analogous trifluoracetate 
complexes. Unfortunately the rates are so small that the extrapolated values, except 
for the trifluoroacetate systems, can only be given to an order of magnitude. However 
the results do show that the Rh(III) and Ir(III) complexes follow the same general 
pattern as was observed previously for the complexes of Co(III). 

The values for the acid catalysed hydrolysis constants, k H +, in Table 2 show again 
that the three metal systems seem to behave in a similar manner. In each case the rate 
decreases by a factor of approximately five in going from the acetate to the pivalate 
complexes, whereas a decrease of about twenty occurs in going from acetate to 
trifluoroacetate for the Co(III) and Rh(III) systems. The slower rate for the trifluoro- - 
acetate complexes can be explained in terms of a lower concentration of the protonated 
species. Thus equilibrium (S) is not so far to the right, due to the trifluoroacetate ion 
being the weakest base. Since pivalate ion is only a slightly stronger base than acetate 
ion, the slower rates of hydrolysis of the pivalate complexes are due to steric effects. 

It is not clear why the value of k n + for the trifluoroacetate complex of Ir(III) is larger 
than for the corresponding acetato complex. 

These complexes have at least a formal relationship to organic esters, the difference 
being that the pentamminemetal(IU) in essence takes the place of the alkyl group 
derived from the alcohol in the ester. Various techniques have been used to demon- 

1 ° 

strate that in the acid hydrolysis of esters, acyl-oxygen bond cleavage, R—O-j-CR, 

m A. A. VlCek, Advances in the Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (Edited by S. Kirschner) 
pp. 590-403. Macmillan, New York (1961). 
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occurs instead of the alkyl-oxygen bond. <,w With this formalism in mind, it is of 
interest to consider whether die hydrolysis of these complexes proceeds by metal- 
oxygen {7) or acyl-oxygen (8) bond fission. 

O O 

II , II H|0 

t(NHj) 8 M—O—CR] + * [(NH^M--0-CR]+* t~ »' 

[(NHg) 5 M—OHJ+ 8 + RCOOH (7) 

O 

II H+ H H,0 

t(NH 8 ) g M—O—CR]+* [(NH*) 8 M—O- r-CR]+* :s=fc 

II 

O 

[(NH 3 ) 5 M—OHJ+ 8 + RCOOH (8) 

Bunion and Llewellyn <19) have performed oxygen-18 experiments, at low add 
concentration (pH ~ 4), on the hydrolysis of the cobalt(III) complexes [Co(NH *)5 
RCOO]* 4 ". Using oxygen-18 water as the solvent, they found no isotropic enrichment 
in the reaction product CHgCOOH, but CF s COOH contained oxygen-18. For the 
acetato complex this establishes that the uncatalysed hydrolysis path (4) proceeds by 
metal-oxygen bond cleavage (7). The result for the trifluoroacetato complex suggests 
acyl-oxygen bond fission. However this was somewhat inconclusive because under 
the same experimental conditions there is extensive oxygen exchange between 
CF 8 COOH and water. 

In an attempt to determine the position of bond rupture for the add catalysed path 
(6), oxygen-18 experiments were performed on tRh(NH 8 ) 5 CHaCOOp + . Isotopic 
enrichment was found in the product [Rh(NH 3 ) e H 2 0] 3+ but under the same experi¬ 
mental conditions, water in this complex was observed to exchange with the solvent. 
Therefore the isotopic enrichment found does not provide information as to the 
position of bond fission during hydrolysis. That the rate of water exchange of the 
aquo complex is similar to the rate of acid catalysed hydrolysis of the acetato complex 
may at first seem unexpected. Since the protonated acetate ligand, CHgCOOH, is a 
weaker base than H s O, it is expected to be replaced more readily than water. However 
one must remember that the concentration of the protonated acetato species (5) even 
in 1 M H + is small, whereas the aquo complex is present in 100 per cent concentration. 
No attempt was made to examine the oxygen-18 content of the hydrolysis product 
CHgCOOH, because at these conditions of high acid concentration it would appear 1 ®' 
that there will be extensive oxygen exchange between acetic acid and water. 

Although appropriate oxygen-18 experiments have not yet been designed to 
establish the position of bond fission for the acid catalysed hydrolysis, the kinetic data 
in Table 2 provide some basis for speculation. First it should be noted that the rates 
of reaction for complexes of these metals are generally known to decrease in the order 
Co(III) > Rh(III) > Ir(III). Thus the estimated* 1 relative rates of hydrolysis for the 

11,1 J. Hine, Physical Organic Chemistry, Chap. 12. McGraw Hill, New York (1956). 

11(1 C. A. Bunton and D. R. Llewellyn, J . Chem. Soc. 1692 (1953). 

<>,> 1. Roberts and H. C. Urey, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 61,2580 (1939); I. Roberts, J. Chem. Phys. 6, 

294 (1938); M. L. Bender, R. R. Stone and R. S. Dewey, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,319 (1956). 
In> F. Basolo and R. O. Pearson, Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions, pp. 121-122. J. Wiley, New 

York (1958). 
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complexes [M(NHg) 8 Br]* + ore 4,000:1000:1, respectively. This is definitely not the 
obe for the add catalysed hydrolysis of [MCNH^jRCOO]^. The values of fc H + for 
corresponding Co(III) and Rh(III) complexes are very nearly the same and those for 
analogous Ir(III) systems are only about fifty times smaller. It is further important to 
note that this is also the case for the fc H|0 values of the trifluoroacetato complexes. 
These results suggest an acyl-oxygen bond fission path in which the metal ion, one 
atom removed from the position of bond rupture, has a small effect. 

For a reaction path involving metal-oxygen bond cleavage, a larger effect of the 
metal ion on the rate of reaction is expected. On the basis of the available data (Table 
2), this appears to be the case for the water reaction, fc H|0 , of the acetato and pivalato 
complexes. Such a result is in agreement with the oxygen-18 experiments of Bunton 
and Llewellyn. ,w> 

Additional support that the acetato and pivalato complexes undergo uncatalysed 
hydrolysis by metal-oxygen bond cleavage is afforded by the observation that the 
k^o values for the two complexes of the same metal ion are approximately the same. 
Instead some steric retardation is observed for the rates of acid catalysed hydrolysis, 
k H +, which appear to involve acyl-oxygen bond fission. These observations are 
consistent with the expected results, since the pivalato group offers essentially no steric 
hindrance at the metal ion but does hinder attack at the acyl carbon atom. 

That the hydrolyses of trifluoroacetato complexes may proceed by acyl-oxygen 
bond rupture was suggested earlier on the basis that the more positive acyl carbon 
atom is more susceptable to nucleophilic attack than it is in the corresponding acetato 
systems.' 1 *' Likewise a protonated acetato ligand contains a more positive acyl carbon 
atom than does the parent acetato group. This then may be responsible for the pre¬ 
ferred acyl-oxygen bond cleavage in the acid catalysed process. 

Although the conclusions reached with regard to the position of bond rupture in 
these reactions are in accord with all of the present experimental facts, there is as yet 
no direct proof that these conclusions are correct. 

Acknowledgement —F. M. wishes to thank the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche for a travel grant 
to return to the University of Rome. 
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Abstract— The physical chemistry of the extraction of HC1 from aqueous solution by tributoxyethyl 
phosphate (TBEP) has been studied. In addition to the conventional distribution and water content 
determination, physical-chemical measurements of electrical conductivity, density and viscosity of the 
organic layer were carried out. The results indicate the formation of a monosolvate, HC1TBEP. 
The extraction of chlorides of Zn*+, In®+ and Cr*+ from aqueous hydrochloric acid into undiluted 
TBEP and into mixtures of TBEP and benzene has been studied using radioactive tracers. The extrac¬ 
tion behaviour of TBEP has been compared with that of tri-n-butyl phosphate. 

The extraction of HC1 and of several metal chlorides by tri-n-butyl phosphate (TBP) 
has been studied by several investigators. (1 “ B) Since tri-n-butoxyethyl phosphate, 
(C 4 H B OCaH 4 0)3Po, (TBEP), differs from TBP in possessing additional ether linkages, 
it was thought of interest to study the extraction behaviour of TBEP and compare it 
with that of TBP. This paper presents the results obtained. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials . High activity lll In, **Zn and M Cr were obtained from Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
in the form of indium, zinc and chromic chloride, respectively, each in hydrochloric acid solution. A 
sample of pure TBEP was obtained from the Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., as a gift 

Procedure . The swelling of the TBEP phase, due to the solubility of aqueous hydrochloric acid in 
it, was measured by introducing 5 ml of both aqueous solution and TBEP into 10 ml graduated (0*1 ml) 
centrifuge tubes, in the manner described by Kertes (,) . It was shown by separate experiments that 
15 min shaking periods were sufficient to establish equilibrium. The room temperature was 20 ± 2° 
and the effect of temperature within this range was within the error of the determinations. The acid 
contents in the aqueous and TBEP phases were also determined in the manner previously described' 1 *. 

Density, viscosity and electrical conductivity of the TBEP layers were measured in the usual 
maimer in a thermostat at 25°. Water determinations in the TBEP layers were carried out by means 
of Karl Fischer reagent' 1 *. 

Kertes and H alpern' 4 * have demonstrated the hydrolytic degradation of TBP in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid, and we have observed the same phenomenon for TBEP. For this reason, all solvent 
equilibrations were made immediately prior to use. 

In studies on the extraction of In(lll), Cr(III) and Zn(II)-chloride, the aqueous phase normally was 
prepared to contain metal ion (radioisotope) in concentration of the order of 10~ 7 M and varying 
concentrations of hydrochloric acid. The organic phase was either undiluted TBEP or TBEP dis¬ 
solved in benzene. In order to eliminate the volume change, the organic phase was pre-equilibrated 
with an equal volume of the aqueous solution to be used, without the radioisotope. In carrying out 

* This investigation was supported by U.S. Atomic Energy Commission through Contract No. 
AT (30-1 )-l922. 

t On leave of absence from the Department of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistiy, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, Israel. 

u * A. S. Kertes, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 14, 104 (1960). 

(a) E. Hesford and H. A. C. McKay, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 156 (1960). 
m H. Irving and D. N. Eddington, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10, 306 (1959). 

,4) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and M. V. Geroel, /. lnorg . Nucl. Chem. 3, 370 (1957). 

<6) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and J. L. Maier, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 3,215 (1956). 

A. S. Kertes and M. Halpern, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 16, 308 (1961). 
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the experiment, 5 ml of the aqueous and organic phases were mixed, shaken mechanically for 15 min, 
and then centrifuged. Aliquots of both puses were removed, and the activity of the metal in each 
phase was measured with a y-ray scintillation well counter in the manner described by White et 
The distribution coefficient K t , is defined by the equation 


total M concn. in organic phase 
4 ” total M concn. in aqueous phase 


( 1 ) 


RESULTS 


(A) Distribution of hydrochloric acid 

Table 1 shows the molar concentrations of hydrochloric acid in the initial aqueous 
solutions, and in the equilibrium aqueous and TBEP layers. For solutions no. 1-4, 
inclusive, a plot of log (HG) IBKP vs. log (HCl) aq is linear, with a slope close to unity. 


Table 1.— The distribution of HC1 between aqueous and undiluted TBEP as a function 

OF THE ACID CONCENTRATION IN THE INITIAL AQUEOUS SOLUTION. INITIAL PHASE VOLUMES 

5 ml (12-8 mmole TBEP) 


No. of 
soln. 


Molarity of HC1 

Swelling of 
the TBEP phase, 
(ml) 

Extracted into 
the organic 
phase (mmole) 

HC1 H t O 

Initial 

aqueous 

soln. 

Equil. 

aqueous 

phase 

Equil. 

TBEP 

phase 

1 

0*104 

0*109 

0*005 

0*35 

0*03 

21-6 

2 

0*203 

0*216 

0008 

0*35 

0*04 

18*9 

3 

0*502 

0*529 

0*025 

0*35 

0-14 

22*8 

4 

1*009 

1*051 

0*057 

0*35 

0*30 

22-1 

5 

2*033 

2*033 

0-203 

0*35 

109 

24*1 

6 

3*040 

2*924 

0*433 

0*40 

2-34 

29-1 

7 

4*047 

3*843 

0*735 

0*50 

4*04 

31*9 

8 

5*078 

4*685 

1*116 

0*65 

6-31 

43*0 

9 

6*061 

5*544 

1*593 

1*00 

9*56 

52-1 

10 

7*096 

6*394 

2*092 

1*35 

13*28 

61*2 

11 

8*057 

7*230 

2*724 

1*95 

18*93 

87*4 

12 

8*616 

7*461 

3*116 

2*15 

22*28 


13 

9*092 

7*897 

3*695 

2*60 

28*08 

118-1 

14 

9*540 

8-156 

3*992 

3*00 

31*93 


15 

10*090 

8*445 

4*465 

3-90 

39*74 

152*4 

16 

10*418 

8*723 

4*768 

4*00 

42*91 



This is expected if we consider the equilibrium 

H+Cl" = H+C1-TBEP (2) 

and indicates that when HC1 in the TBEP layer is below 0-05 M, it is appreciably 
ionized. 

Fig. 1, curves 1, 2, 3, show the variation in density, viscosity and conductivity of 
the organic layer, respectively; with the mmoles of HC1 extracted into undiluted TBEP 
(initial phase volumes, 5 ml). For each curve there is one intersection, at approxi¬ 
mately 12*8 mmole of HC1 in the organic phase. Since the total amount of TBEP 
in 5 ml corresponds to 12.8 mmoles of the ester (neglecting the extremely low 
solubility in water, G.-1 per cent) r the break therefore may be ascribed to the for¬ 
mation of a mono-solvate, HC1-TBEP. 

<« J. M. Whtie, P. Kelly and N. C. Li, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 16,337 (1961). 
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Numerical values for the distribution of water in TBEP are given in the last 
column of Table 1. initially! about 1£ mmoles of water are associated with each 
mmole of TBEP. Beginning with solution no. 5, a plot of the extracted HjO vs. the 
extracted HC1, both in mmoles, is almost linear, with a slope approaching four. This 
indicates that each hydrochloric acid molecule is accompanied by four water molecules 
on passing from the aqueous phase into TBEP. t 11 , 



Fig. 1.—Density, viscosity, specific conductance of the equilibrium organic phases as a 
function of their HC1 content. 

(B) Extraction of metal chlorides into TBEP 

Table 2 summarizes the results obtained with extraction of lw InCl 3 , ^ZnClg and 
61 CrCl 3 by undiluted TBEP from aqueous hydrochloric acid solutions. For Cr(III), 
it was necessary to use HC1 solutions above 5 M, because at lower acidities K d becomes 
too small to measure. 


Table 2. —Extraction with undiluted TBEP 


(HCl)&queaui (HCI)tbEP 


K d 

n4 In l5 Zn M Cr 


1-069 M 

0-058 M 

1-260 

0 073 

1-446 

0-097 

1-655 

0-126 

1-830 

0162 

1-957 

0-182 

5-204 

1-439 

6-238 ' 

1-951 

6-933 

2-711 

7-686 

3-412 

8-258 

4-140 


1-19 

4-48 

1*66 

5-50 

2-43 

9-45 

3-43 

11-51 

4-60 

20-19 

5-76 

19-73 


0008 

0012 

0019 

0-027 

0050 


6 
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Several experiments were carried out in which the acidity of the equilibrium 
aqueous phase was kept constant, and the organic phase consisted of solutions of 
TBEP in benzene of varying concentrations. The results obtained for Zn(II) and In(lID 
are summarized in Table 3. 


Table. 3.—Extraction of metal ions by solutions of 
TBEP IN BENZENE OF DIFFERENT CONCENTRATION AT 
CONSTANT ACIDITY IN THE AQUEOUS PHASE 


Concn. of TBEP 
in benzene, M 




1 M HCI (aq.) 
«Zn U4 ln 

2 M HCI (aq.) 
«Zn “Mn 

0*509 

0*01 

0*00 

0*02 

000 

0*764 

0*03 

0*00 

0*09 

0*01 

1*018 

0*07 

0-01 

0*25 

0*05 

1*273 

013 

0*03 

0*56 

0*15 

1*528 

0*29 

0*08 

105 

0*44 

1*783 

0*56 

0*19 


1*24 


Plots of log A d vs. log (TBEP) ta benzen e» at constant 1 M and 2 M HC1 in the 
aqueous phase, yield straight lines with the same slope 3-1, for Zn(II). We would like 
to propose as a mechanism of extraction the following equation: 

M»+Cl n - + 3TBEP = MC1„-3TBEP + 3H+C1- (3) 

At constant acidity in the aqueous phase and using tracer level of metal. Equation (3) 
suggests that K d would be proportional to the third power of the concentration of 
TBEP in benzene. The data of Table 3 for Zn(Il) therefore support the proposed 
mechanism of extraction. Corresponding plots for the extraction of In(III), at 
constant 1 M and 2 M HC1 in the aqueous phase, yield straight lines of slope which is 
closer to five. No explanation for the unusually high slope for indium can be given at 
present. 

From the data of Table 2, it can be seen that in order to obtain measurable values 
of K d for Cr(III) and to obtain the variation of K d for Cr with concentration of TBEP 
in benzene, at constant equilibrium acidity in the aqueous phase, it would be advan¬ 
tageous to work with about 8 M HC1 solutions. Table 1 shows that below 2 M HCI, - 
the initial aqueous and the equilibrium aqueous phase hydrochloric acid concentrations 
are approximately the same, whereas they deviate at higher acidities. Hence, in order 
to maintain the acidity of the equilibrium aqueous phase constant at 8-0 M HCI while 
varying the concentration of TBEP in benzene, it is necessary to know which initial 
aqueous solution to use. A series of experiments were therefore carried out in the high 
acid region for the purpose of determining the relationship between initial aqueous 
acid and equilibrium aqueous acid concentrations for a given concentration of TBEP 
in benzene. The results are shown in Fig. 2, from which one can determine the initial 
HCI concentration required to give an equilibrium aqueous phase HCI concentration 
of 8-0, for a given TBEP concentration in benzene. Fig. 3 is a plot of log K d vs. log 
(TBEP) in benzene at a constant equilibrium aqueous acid content of 8*0 M HCI. 
The slope is 3*0, indicating that the mechanism of extraction of Cr(IIl) is the same as 
that represented by Equation (3). 
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Initial aqueous HCl concentration, M 

Fig. 2.—Equilibrium aqueous HCl concentration vs. initial aqueous HCl concentration 
for the following TBEP concentrations in benzene: 1,1*02 M; 2,1*27 M; 3,1*53 M; 

4, 1*78 M; 5, 2*04 M. 


log (TBEF^, 

Fio. 3.—Log-log plot of K a for Cr(III) vs. molarity of TBEP in benzene, at constant 
equilibrium aqueous hydrochloric acid concentration of 8*0 M. 
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DISCUSSION 

. At aqueous phase acidities up to 1 M HC1, the behaviour of the aqueous HC1-TBEP 
system is veiy similar to that of the aqueous HC1-TBP system. In this region 
the water content of the organic phase remains practically unchanged, with a 
H 8 0/TBEP ratio of about 1-5 (the H a O/TBP ratio is l-O' 1 * 3 *). The HC1 species in the 
TBEP phase is appreciably ionized, and this is found to be the case for aqueous 
HC1-TBP' 11 and aqueous HCl-ether. <8> The systems have a common feature in 
that they all involve oxygen-donor solvents. The swelling of the TBEP phase is 
equal to the swelling caused by its equilibration with water, and there is little change 
in the physical chemical properties of the organic layer. 

When the acidity of the equilibrium aqueous phase lies in the region 2 M to 8 M, 
the extraction of one mole of HC1 into TBEP is accompanied by four moles of water. 
A hydration number of four in aqueous solution of mineral acids has been found and 
discussed by several authors.' 9 ' 10 * Kertes and Halpern ' 11 observed the same phe¬ 
nomenon of TBP, except that when the acidity of the equilibrium aqueous phase goes 
above 6 M, the amount of water in the organic phase becomes constant, the H a O/TBP 
ratio being 3-0. They find two species: (TBP) 2 -HC1-(H 2 0) 6 , (I) and TBP-HC1-(H 2 0)3, 
(II) and postulate the reaction 

OW + H Bq + + Cl 8 q — = 2 (II) org (4) 

For the aqueous HC1-TBEP system, we havefound only the mono-solvate, HC1-TBEP, 
and there is no evidence of the disolvate, HC1-2TBEP. It will be noted also that the 
swelling of the organic phase is much greater for TBEP than for TBP. Thus, starting 
with initial phase volumes of 5 ml, a change in the equilibrium aqueous acidity from 
5'5 M to 8*7 M, produces an increase in volume of the TBEP phase from 1 -0 to 4-0 ml 
(see Table 1), whereas the corresponding increase in volume of the TBP phase is only 
from 0-9 to 1-3 ml. u> 

Tables 2 and 3 show that in the acidity region 1 M to 2 M, Zn 2+ is extracted more 
readily by TBEP than In^. This may appear surprising; however, it is in line with 
the results for TBP. The extraction of the chlorides of Zn z+ and In 3+ from aqueous 
hydrochloric acid into TBEP has been studied using radioactive tracers.' 81 When the 
acidity in the aqueous phase is above 2 M, the distribution coefficient of In** is greater 
than that of Zn 2+ , but the reverse is true in solutions less acid than 2 M. Moreover, 
Zn a+ is extracted by TBP much more readily than the other divalent metals. Thus at 
an acid strength of 3-10 M a , the values of K d for Ni 2+ , Mn 2+ , Co a+ and Zn 2+ are 0-0030, 
0-014. 0-0055 and 34-22 respectively. 

Table 2 also shows that Cr 3 * is much less extractable by TBEP than In 3+ . Since 
there is considerable variations in the values of K d of the divalent metal ions using TBP 
as extractant, it perhaps is not surprising to see considerable variations among the 
trivalent metal ions when TBEP is used as extractant. Some challenging problems of 
interpretation are thus presented. 

'•> D. E. Chalky and R. J. P. Williams, J. Chem. Soc. 1920 (1955). 

K. N. Bascombe and R. P. Bell, Disc. Faraday Soc. 24, 158 (1957). 

«*•» I. Nelidov and R. M,. Diamond, J. Phys. Chem. 59,710 (1955). 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION STUDIES OF THIOCYANATE 
COMPLEX OF THE LANTHANIDES 

H. YOS HID A ' > 

Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute, 

Tokai, Ibaraki, Japan 

(.Received 22 March 1962) 

Abstract —The extraction behaviours of thiocyanate complex of the lanthanides have been studied for 
the system M*+/NH 4 SCN/TBP/diluent, The distribution ratios have been measured as a function of 
pH, temperature, NH 4 SCN and TBP concentration. The distribution ratios of the lanthanides de¬ 
crease with increase of hydrogen ion in the aqueous phase because of the extraction of thiocyanate ion 
into the organic phase. The composition of europium thiocyanate complex extracted into the organic 
phase is probably Eu (SCN) 8 (TBP) 4 under the conditions studied. The extraction sequence as a func¬ 
tion of the atomic number is compared with the ion exchange sequence for all the lanthanides except 
Pm. 

In contrast to the extensive studies concerning the solvent extraction of the lanthanides 
from their mineral acid solutions, 0 * 2 * little has been published of other ion association 
extraction systems. Recent advances in solvent extraction suggest that the difference 
in the solvation energy of anion in water and organic solvent may be one of the impor¬ 
tant factors for the partition of salt between water and organic solvent. Considering 
only hydration energy of the anion, a high partition of thiocyanate complex is expected 
because of the specially low hydration energy of thiocyanate ion. 

Although the ion exchange behaviour of the lanthanides in thiocyanate solution 
has been reported by Surls, Jr., (3) mechanism of solvent extraction of the lanthanides 
in thiocyanate solution is not known. 

Only for practical purposes, Appleton and Selwood < 4) studied on the separation of 
some of the lanthanides based on the slightly different solubilities of their thiocyanates 
in butanol. 

In the present paper, the tri-/i-butyl phosphate (TBP) extraction of thiocyanate 
complex of the lanthanides has been studied. The effect of the following factors on the 
distribution ratios of the lanthanides is described: the concentrations of H^ - , NH 4 SCN 
and TBP, temperature and diluent in the organic phase. The distribution of HSCN as 
a function of pH and TBP concentration was also investigated. From the results 
obtained, the composition of the extracted species is discussed. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagents 

Purification of TBP was carried out by washing three times with 0-2 N HNO„ 0*2 N NaOH and 
water, respectively. Then, the TBP phase was distilled under vacuum, the fraction of b.p. 118-123°C 
at about 0*1 mm Hg being used. AH the isotopes except ut+lM Eu were obtained by neutron irradia¬ 
tion of the spectrographically pure oxides (from Johnson, Matthey) in JRR-1 Reactor. 1B,+1M Eu was 
supplied by the Radiochemical Centre, Amersham. These radioactive isotopes were tested for radio¬ 
chemical purities by means of half-life measurement or y-ray pulse height analysis. 

(l> F. H. Spedding and A. H. Daane, The rare earths pp. 38-54. J. Wiley, New York (1961).' 

,3) P. C. Stevenson and W. E. Nervik, NAS-NS-3020 pp. 86-113 (1961). 
a> J. P. Surls, Jr. UCRL-3209 (1956). 

<4) D. B. Appleton and P. W. Selwood, J. Amer. Chem. Soc . 63, 2029 (1941). 
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All other materials used were of analytical grade and suitable purifications were carried out when 
necessary. 

Measurements 

Determination of the distribution ratio (Z>). The experiments were carried out by equilibrating 
10 ml of the aqueous phase with 10 ml of the organic phase (TBP diluted with kerosene), the former 
contained 10~* mole of the lanthanides labelled with the corresponding radioactive isotopes and 



Fio. L—Variation of Z>* u with pH (Initial concentration of NH 4 SCN 2-0 M) 

various concentrations of NH 4 SCN. Although an equilibrium was attained in less than 1 min., 
shaking was usually continued for 3 min. Unless otherwise stated, all equilibrium experiments were 
carried out at 25 ± 0*2°C in a thermostat. After centrifuging, two phases were separated and the 
radioactivity of each phase was measured with a y-ray scintillation counter. 

Determination ofp H. The pH of the aqueous phase was roughly adjusted to the expected value by 
addition of dilute HC1 or NH 4 OH solution. Precise measurements were made with a glass electrode 
pH meter after an equilibrium of the two phases was attained. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Variation of Z> Ku with pH 

Two series of results obtained at various pH values but at constant TBP and 
NH 4 SCN concentrations are shown in Fig. 1. In these experiments, aqueous phases 
containing Eu and NH 4 SCN(2-0 Si) were adjusted to various pH values by addition 
ofgHCl or NH 4 OH solution before extraction. As the pH values increased slightly 
;r extraction, the points plotted in Fig. 1 were obtained just after an equilibrium of 
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the two phases was attained. increases markedly with increasing pH value. When 

the extractions were carried out by 1*85 M TBP (2*0 M NH 4 SCN), was greater 
than 10 s over the range of 4-8 pH. 

Variation of D BCit ~ with pH and TBP concentration 

As shown in Fig. 1, hydrogen ion seems to take part in the extraction. However, 
as will be discussed later, the extraction reaction is independent of the concentration 
of hydrogen ion in the aqueous phase. The role of hydrogen ion in the extraction 
system was investigated by distribution studies of thiocyanate ion as a function of pH 
and TBP concentration. Table 1 shows thiocyanate ion is extracted into the organic 

Table 1.—Extraction of thiocyanate ion by 
TBP (initial concentrations of NH«SCN and 
TBP ARE 2-0 M AND 0-37 M, RESPECTIVELY, 

VOLUME RATIO = 1/1) 


PH* 

NH 4 SCN* (M) 


Aqueous 

Organic 

Total 

0*96 

3*69 

0*24 

1*93 

1-43 

1-78 

0-19 

1*97 

1-98 

1 86 

Oil 

1-97 

303 

200 

002 

2*02 

5*70 

200 

000 

200 


* Equilibrium values 


phase in the low pH range. The variation of D s t , N ~ with TBP concentration over the 
range of 0*15-0*93 M TBP is shown in Fig. 2. In this experiment, although the initial 
concentration of hydrogen ion in the aqueous phase was held constant, the 
equilibrium concentration in the aqueous phase decreased with the increase of 
TBP concentration because of the extraction of acid into the organic phase. In order 



Flo. 2.—TBP dependency for NH 4 SCN/TBP/Kerosene system 
(Initial concentration of NH 4 SCN 2*0 M) 
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to obtain the result of logarithmic plot of D scs ~ vs. TBP concentration at constant 
equilibrium acidity, Dbcs~ obtained at various acidities was calculated by correction 
foi this effect. The result gives a slope of one, indicating the extracted species to be 
HSCN • TBP. 

Variation of with temperature 

The effect of temperature (5-40°C) on D Ea was studied at constant NH 4 SCN 
(2*0 M) and TBP (0-37 M) concentrations. A separatory funnel containing the solution 
was placed in a thermostat for about 30 min., then shaken for 3 min. The results are 
shown in Fig. 3. Measurements of the equilibrium concentration of NH 4 SCN and pH 
in the aqueous phase were carried out also. The results indicated that a small amount 
of thiocyanate ion was extracted into the organic phase at low temperature. 



Fro. 3.—Variation of Z) Ku with temperature (Initial concentrations of NH,SCN and 
TBP are 2-0 M and 0-37 M, respectively. Equilibrium pH 2-6-3 0) 

Variation of D Bu with the nature of the diluent 

Variation of Z) Eu with the nature of the diluent in the organic phase was studied 
at constant TBP (0-37 M) and NH 4 SCN (2-0 M) concentrations. Table 2 gives 
some representative extraction data for various diluents, in addition to the dielectric 
constants of the solvents and solubilities of water in solvents. Cyclohexane, hexane 
and kerosene give the nearly same value of Z)^, however, carbon tetrachloride, ben¬ 
zene and chloroform cause a considerable decrease of Z) Ku . The decrease of extract- 
ability with the increase of diluent concentration is shown in Fig. 4. It is seen in 
Table 2 that the smaller the dielectric constants of solvents and the solubilities of water 
in pure solvents, the higher the distribution ratio of europium. 

Although it is difficult to correlate the extractability to the nature of the diluent, 
the effect of diluent may be due to the diluent structure and to the dipole interaction 
between the complex and the diluent. 
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Table 2. —Extraction of Eu by TBP in various diluents (initial concen¬ 
trations OF NH 4 SCN AND TBP ARE 2'0 M AND 0*37 M, RESPECTIVELY. 
ACETATE BUFFER, EQUILIBRIUM pH VALUE IS ABOUT 4) 


Diluent 


Solvent 

dielectric 

constant** 5 * 

Solubility of 
H,Operl00g 
of solvent ** 1 

Cyclohexane 

1-84 

2 02 ' 

0-01 

n-Hexane 

1*75 

1*89 

0-01 

Kerosene 

1-72 


ca. 0-004 

Xylene 

0035 

2-3 

0-03 J 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0021 

2-24 

0-011 

Benzene 

0-002 

2-28 

0-054 

o-Dichloro benzene 

0 002 

9-93 

Almost insoluble 

Chloroform 

<0 001 

4-81 

0-072 

Dichloromethane 

<0 001 

9-08 

0-198 

Cyclohexanol 

0-466 

15-0 

11-27 

Methyl isobutyl ketone 

0-073 

131 

3-7 

Butyl acetate 

0-037 

5-0 

2-4 


m 


Attention has been given to the above notion recently by other workers, The 
characteristic behaviours of diluents are useful in the practical separation of some 
metals. For example, the lanthanides were separated completely from thorium by 
this extraction system using benzene or carbon tetrachloride as diluent.* 10 ’ 

Variation of D m with NH 4 SCN and TBP concentration 

Variation of with the concentration of NH 4 SCN from 0-05 to 4-0 M at the 
TBP concentrations of 0-19. 0-37 and 1-85 M was studied. As shown in Fig. 5, the 
slopes of the logarithmic plot of D Eu vs. NH 4 SCN concentration were 3-2,2-9 and 3*0 
for 0-19,0-37 and 1 -85 M TBP, respectively. These results indicate that three moles of 
SCN~ are associated with each europium ion under these conditions. 

The variation of D Ku with TBP concentration from 0*15 M to Ml M TBP at 
2-0 M NH 4 SCN is shown in Fig. 6. The plot has a slope of four over a wide range of 
TBP concentrations, indicating that four moles of TBP are associated with the 
extracted species. 

Variation of the distribution ratios of lanthanum, europium and ytterbium 
with NH 4 SCN and TBP concentrations 

The distribution ratios of lanthanum, europium and ytterbium at various NH 4 SCN 
and TBP concentrations are given in Table 3. The pH values of the aqueous phase 
after an equilibrium were 4-2-S-2. The separation factor (ratio of distribution ratios 
of the elements) is almost independent of NH 4 SCN concentration over the range 0-5- 
4-0 M, but it increases gradually as the concentration of TBP is decreased, from 1 *85 

161 A. Weissberger and S. Proskauer, Technique of Organic Chemistry, Vol. 8 , Organic Solvents 
(2nd Ed.). Interscience, New York (1955). 

1,1 Seidell, Solubilities of organic compounds (3rd Ed.). Van Nostrand, New York (1941). 

M. Taube, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 174 (1959). 

T. V. Healy, J. Inorg. b/ucl. Chem. 19, 328 (1961). 

**’ N. Suzuki and T. Wakabayashi. Presented at the 10 th Annual Meeting of the Japan Society for 
Analytical Chemistry, October, 1961. 

,l " H. Yohuda. Paper in preparation. 
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Fig. 6 .—TBP 


dependent 


r in Eu/NH 4 SCN/TBP/kerosene system (Initial concentration 
NH 4 SCN 2 0 M, equilibrium pH 4 0) 


Table 3. —Separation factors for La, Eu and Yb as a function of NH 4 SCN and TBP concen¬ 
tration (equilibrium pH 4*2-3 *2) 


Concentration 

(M) 

Distribution ratio 

Separation factor* 

nh 4 scn 

TBP 

La 

Eu 

Yb 

Eu/La 

Yb/Eu 

Yb/La 

0-5 

1*85 

4*52 

12*2 

16*1 

2*69 

1-32 

3*56 

0-3 

1*85 

1-41 

4-69 

4*93 

3*33 

1*05 

3*49 

0-2 

1-85 

0*74 

1*77 

3*40 

2*39 

1*92 

459 

30 

0370 

3*96 

11-2 

15*7 

2*83 

1*40 

3*96 

20 

0-370 

0*96 

2-60 

4*79 

2*72 

1*83 

4*99 

10 

1*370 

0*095 

0-375 

0*71 

3*88 

1*92 

7*47 

40 

0*185 

0*565 

2*02 

5*83 

3*58 

2*89 

10*3 


0-185 

0-213 

0*887 

2*14 

4*16 

2*41 

10*0 

2-0 

0*185 

0*030 

0*202 

0*33 

6-78 

1-63 

Ill 

40 

0*148 

0-202 

0*773 

2*19 

3*83 

2*83 

10*8 


* Ratio of distribution ratios of the elements. 


to 0*15 M. Relatively high separation factors as well as high distribution ratios were 
obtained at low TBP and high NH 4 SCN concentrations. 

Extraction sequence of the lanthanides as a function of atomic number 

The distribution ratios of all the lanthanides except Pm were measured at 3*0 M 
NH t SCN and 0*19 M TBP. The experiments were carried out three times for each 
element. In Fig. 7, the distribution ratios obtained are compared with the elution 







HYoWDA 






sequence of the lanthanides with 2 M NH 4 SCN and 10 M LiCl from Dowex^l anion 
exchange resin. It is observed that the extraction order does not follow the progress! ve 
order of the atomic number, and the disorder obtained is nearly analogous to that 
found for the elution sequence of the lanthanides with 2 M NH,SCN or 10 M LiCJ 


from Dowex-1 anion exchange resin . 



Atomic number 

Fig. 7.—Ion exchange and solvent extraction sequence of the lanthanides as a function 

of atomic number 

I. Solvent extraction—NH 4 SCN/TBP/kerosene system. Initial concentrations of 
NH 4 SCN and TBP are 3*0 M and 019 M, respectively. Equilibrium pH 4*0. 

II. Ion exchange resin—Elutions with 2 M NH 4 SCNfrom Dowex-1,8 % DVB at SSX* 8 '. 

III. Ion exchange resin—Elutions with 10 M LiCl from Dowex-1,8 % DVB at 87 0 C ^8 • I^, . 

GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Solvent extraction experiments with a tracer concentration of europium indicated 
that three thiocyanate ions and four TBP molecules are associated with each europium 
ion in the organic phase of the Eu 3 + /NH 4 SCN/TBP/diluent system. When extraction 
was carried out in a relatively high acidity range, D Eu decreased because of the extrac¬ 
tion of thiocyanate ion into the TBP phase according to the following equation. 

H+ + SCN- + TBP 5 ± HSCN TBP 

If Z> Bu in a high acidity range is corrected for this effect, D^is independent of hydrogen 
ion in the aqueous phase. This indicates that the mechanism of extraction of europium 
under the conditions investigated is represented as follows, even in a relatively high 
acidity range. 


Eu®+ + 3 SCN- + 4TBP+± Eu(SCN),(TBP ) 4 

Equilibrium constant for the above equation obtained at 1 -98 M NH 4 SCN and 0*37 M 
TBP (pH = 4-50) is 27:5. 

The distribution ratios of the lanthanides increases with the atomic number as a whole, 
although the increase of the distribution ratios is not continuous. In general, the sta¬ 
bility of complexes of the lanthanides formed with small ionic ligands, highly charged 
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unidentete ligands, or with multidentate ligands increases as the size of the metal ion 
decreases. The sequence of stability constants La < — < Gd < —Lu(III) has been 
established with many ligands. However, the reverse trend of extractability has been 
observed for the extraction system of the lanthanides/HClG^/TBP. 111 * This is probably 
due to the weak complex-forming tendency of the perchlorate ion. In the perchlorate 
extraction system, dehydration energy of the metal ion may-be a more importantfactor 
for the partition of the metal between the aqueous and the organic phase. Also, the 
disorder of the extractability observed in the extraction system of the lanthanides/ 
NH 4 SCN/TBP/diluent is probably due to the disorder of the dehydration energy of 
the lanthanides. 


Acknowledgements—The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. K. Motojima for his advice and 
to Drs. K. Naito and H. Natsume for their useful discussions. 
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THE EXTRACTION OF URANIUM (VI) FROM 
SULPHURIC ACID SOLUTIONS BY 
TRI-n-DODECYLAMINE 

Taichi Sato 

Government Chemical Industrial Research Institute, Honmachi, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

(Received 1 January 1962; in revised form 16 April 1962) 

Abstract—The partition of uranium (VI) between sulphuric acid solutions and solutions of tri-n- 
dodecylamine (TDA) in benzene has been investigated by varying the sulphuric acid concentration, 
aqueous uranium concentration, solvent concentration and temperature; the extraction of sulphuric 
acid by TDA in benzene has also been examined. Infra-red spectra have been obtained of the organic 
solutions involved. 

The mechanism of uranium extraction is discussed in the light of these results. 

High molecular weight amines in organic diluents have recently been used to extract 
various metal ions from acidic aqueous solutions. In particular they play an important 
role in the solvent extraction of uranium from sulphuric acid solutions, and the extrac¬ 
tion of uranium from acid solutions by various amines has therefore been studied by 
several investigators; m however, observations on the extraction mechanism are few. ( *> 
The present study was therefore made to obtain information on the mechanism of 
extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric acid solution by tri-n-dodecylamine (TDA). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

TDA was supplied by the Kao Soap Co., Ltd. Extractions were carried out by the following pro¬ 
cedure: 20 ml each of TDA solution diluted with benzene and uranyl sulphate solution containing 
sulphuric acid were placed in 50 ml stoppered conical flasks and shaken for 10 min in a water bath 
thermostated at the required temperature. Uranium in the organic phase was then back-extracted 
with 1 N hydrochloric acid solution, and the partition coefficient was determined. Uranium was 
determined gravimetrically/* 1 

The acidity of the organic phases was determined as follows: 2 ml samples of the equilibrated 
organic phase were added to 25 ml of 75 per cent ethyl alcohol, which was then titrated with 0*05 N 
sodium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 

For infra-red measurements the organic phase, after separation from the aqueous phase, was 
placed in a cell with thallium halide windows and the spectrum was determined using a Shimazu 
infra-red type recording spectrophotometer equipped with sodium chloride prisms. Spectra were 
determined relative to benzene as reference or, in wavelength regions where the presence of TDA 
caused a change in the spectrum, relative to (H M TDA in benzene. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Extraction of sulphuric acid 

In order to investigate the reaction between benzene solutions of TDA and aqueous 
sulphuric acid solutions, the solution of 0-1 M TDA in benzene was shaken with 
sulphuric acid solutions of various concentrations at 20°C, and the acidities of the 

w * E.g„ C. F. Coleman, K. B. Brown, J. G. Moore and K. A. Allen, Proceedings of the Second 

United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy y Qeneva, 1958, 

Vol. 28, p. 278, United Nations (1958); C. F. Coleman, K. B. Brown, J. G. Moore and D. J. 

Crouse, Industr. Engng. Chem ., 50, 1756 (1958). 

(l> E.g., K. A. Allen, J, Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4133 (1958); W. J. McDowell and C. F. Baes, JPhys. 

Chem. 62, 777 (1958); Ch. Boirie, Bull. Soc. Chim. France 1088 (1958). 

(8) T. Sato, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 6, 334, (1958). 
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organic phases were checked. The extraction of sulphuric acid from 0*5 and 0-2 M 
sulphuric acid solutions by solutions of TDA in benzene was also examined at differ¬ 
ent TDA concentrations. 

Fig.l shows that the organic phase acidity increases linearly with increasing initial 
aqueous acidity below <^0*05 M, but its increase is more gradual above this concen¬ 
tration. Fig. 2 shows that the slopes of log (sulphuric acid distribution ratio) vs. log 
(initial TDA concentration) are very nearly unity. From these results we infer that 



Pig. i.—Equilibrium acidity of organic solutions (0-1 M TDA in benzene) shaken with 
sulphuric acid solutions of various concentrations. 

the amine sulphate is first formed and additional acid is then extracted to form the 
amine bisulphate, i.e. 

H a S0 4 (a) + 2R 3 N(o)5±(R 3 NH) ? S0 4 (o) (1) 

(R 3 NH) 2 S0 4 (o) + HjjS0 4 (a) 2(R 3 NH)HS0 4 (o) (2) 

where R represents (a) and (o) are indicative of aqueous and organic phases 

respectively. 

Variation of uranium concentration 

Uranium (VI) was extracted into 0* 1M TDA in benzene at 20°C, the concentrations . 
of uranyl sulphate in the aqueous phase being varied between 1 and 25 g/1. Fig. 3 
shows that when uranium(VI) is extracted from sulphuric acid solutions of varying 
acidity, the partition coefficient at first rises steeply, passes through a maximum and 
then falls markedly again. The maximum partition coefficient appears at «~0-05 M 
initial sulphuric acid concentration for the extraction from 5 g/1 uranyl sulphate, and 
becomes indeterminate for extractions from 12-5 and 25 g/1 uranyl sulphate. The 
shape of the curve may be interpreted as follows: at low acidities the increase in the 
partition coefficient arises from the formation of a uranium-amine sulphate complex, 
while at higher acidities the decrease in the partition coefficient is attributed either to 
competition between uranium and sulphuric acid for association with the amine or to 
the formation of less readily extracted complexes. (4) 

If the results shown in Fig. 3 are plotted to show the variation of the organic phase 
uranium concentration as a function of the initial aqueous uranium concentration at 
v/ D. J. Carswell and J. J. Lawrance, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 11, 69 (1959). 
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constant Sulphuric acid concentration, it is seen that the organic phase uranium 
concentration attains an equilibrium value (MM)25 M) for the extraction of uranium 
from the sulphuric acid solution in the initial concentration range between 0*05 and 
0*3 M. This suggests that four amine molecules are associated with each uranium ion 
at these sulphuric acid concentrations. 

it 

t , 

Solvent dependence 

The extraction of 5 g/1 uranyl sulphate containing sulphuric acid was carried out 
with solutions of TDA in benzene at 20°C and varying sulphuric acid concentrations. 



Fig. 2.—Variation of the distribution ratio of sulphuric acid with amine concentration 
for the extraction of sulphuric acid solution by TDA in benzene (O and A refer to 
0'S and 2-0 M sulphuric acid solutions respectively). 

Fig. 4 shows that although the maximum partition coefficient appears at ~0-05 M 
initial acidity for >0*05 M [TDA], the maximum is indistinct for [TDA] <0*03 M. 

In order to clarify the solvent dependence at higher acidities, values of log E° were 
plotted vs. log (C A — nC v ), in which E° is the partition coefficient, C A is the total 
amine concentration, C v is the organic phase uranium concentration, and n is an 
association number (n = 4 at constant sulphuric acid concentration). Fig. 5 shows 
that although the slopes.have different values at the different acid concentrations (2*1 
in 0*5 M H 2 S0 4 ,1*6 in 1*0 M H 2 S0 4 ,1*0 in 2*0 M H 2 S0 4 ), the partition coefficients vary 
linearly with the concentration of the amine which is present as the bisulphate form 
uncomplexed with uranium. The slope decreases with increasing sulphuric acid 


7 
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concentration because of the decreased uranium loading. These curves indicate that 
each uranium ion is associated with four amine molecules at higher acidities also. 

At low acidities however, a fraction of the amine which is not complexed with ura¬ 
nium is present as the free amine. Valuesof C^and C A weretheieforedeterminedat0*01 
and 002 M sulphuric acid concentrations and are plotted in Fig. 6. This shows tha 



Fig. 5. —Solvent dependence of partition coefficient for the extraction of uranium(Vl) 
from sulphuric acid solutions of higher acidities by TDA in benzene (values of log ££ 
vs. log (C A —4Cg) at 0-5 (a), 1*0 (O) and 2-0 (V) M sulphuric acid). 

the organic phase concentration increases linearly with increasing initial amine concen¬ 
tration below '■-002 M amine in 0-01 M H 2 S0 4 or 0-04 M in 0-02 M H 2 S0 4 , but the 
increase in the organic phase concentration is less above these amine concentration. 
This suggests that when the aqueous sulphuric acid concentration is too low, the 
concentration of the available amine which is present as the sulphate is restricted by 
the aqueous phase acidity. In such a case, the value of the association number is 
presumably less than four, increasing with the aqueous acidity to four at 0-05 M initial 
sulphuric acid concentration. 

Variation of temperature 

Extractions of uranyl sulphate solutions containing 0’02 and 1-0 M sulphuric acid 
were carried out with 0-1 M TDA in benzene at temperatures between 10 and 50°C. 
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Fig. 7 shows thatialthough the partition coefficient decreases with rising temperature, 
the decrease is greater for extraction from 1*0 M sulphuric acid than from 0*02 M acid. 

Infra-red spectral study 

Extractions from S and 25 g/1. uranyi sulphate solutions containing sulphuric acid 
at various concentrations were made with 0-1 M TDA in benzene at 20°C, and the 
organic phases were examined by infra-red spectroscopy. In the same way the organic 
solutions were examined from the extraction of sulphuric acid solutions in the absence 
of uranium. The results are shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 



Fig. 6.—Organic phase uranium concentration plotted against total amine concentra¬ 
tion for the extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric acid solutions at low acidities by 
TDA in benzene (A and O denote 0 01 and 0 02 M sulphuric acid respectively). 



Fk>. 7.—Effect of temperature upon the extraction of uranium (VI) from sulphuric acid 
solution by 0-1 M TDA in benzene (A and O represent the sulphuric acid concentra¬ 
tions of 0*02 and 1*0 M respectively). 
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Fig. 8. —Infra-red spectra of organic solutions from the extraction of sulphuric acid 
solutions with 0-1 M TDA in benzene (figures on curves are sulphuric acid concentra¬ 
tions, M). 

In the extraction of sulphuric acid, the following results were observed (Fig. 8) 
with increasing acidity: 

(i) for 0-02 M sulphuric acid, the bands assigned to sulphate ion vibrations <s,#) were 
observed at 1120 (shoulder), 1095 ~ 1030 (strong and broad) and 970 cm -1 
(weak); 

(ii) for 0-05 M sulphuric acid, the above bands were more intense, and wereaccom- 
panied by weak absorption bands at 1240,1150,1055 and 850 cm -1 which are 
assigned to the vibrations of the bisulphate ion; (5,<> 

(iii) for 0*5 and 2*0 M sulphuric acid, the bands due to the bisulphate ion show a 
progressive increase in intensity, whereas those of the sulphate ion become 
weaker. 

151 F. A. Miller and C H. Wilkins, Analyt. Chem. 24, 1253 (1952). 

G. E. Walrafen and D. M. Dodo, Trans. Faraday Soe. 57, 1286 (1961). 





Fig. 9.—Infra-red spectra of organic solutions from the extraction of uranyl sulphate 
solutions containing sulphuric acid of various concentrations with 0-1 M TDA in 
benzene (figures on curves are sulphuric acid concentrations, M). 

(a) 5 g/1 uranyl sulphate 

(b) 25 g/1 uranyl sulphate 

It follows, therefore, that when sulphuric acid solutions are extracted by TDA in 
benzene the following sequence occurs: 

(a) at low acidities, the amine sulphate is formed according to the reaction (1), and 

(b) at higher acidities, the amine bisulphate is formed according to reaction (2). 
The spectra of the solvent pha&es from the extraction of uranyl sulphate at an 

initial aqueous concentration of 5 g/1 in sulphuric acid solutions of varying acidity 
(Fig.9a) show the following bands: 

(1) for 0-02 M sulphuric acid, 1235 (strong), 1125 (strong), 1110 (shoulder), 995 
(medium), 950 (medium) and 905 cm -1 (medium); 

(2) for 0-05 M sulphuric acid, the above bands appear with increased intensity, the 




: to the increase in 

ia the otpafe.jkaae(from <HH2 to 0*014 M). 
Be«^ii»b«BdBt950cm-Sas8ignedtothcasymmetricstretdiaigireqoen^ 

of the tff&nyl group/” some or all of the remaining bands may be assigned fto 
the vibrational frequencies of the sulphate group, indicating a lower symmetry 
(Cfr or C tr )* than the sulphate ion (TJ due to covalent bonding to the uranyl 
j on _ These bands ate therefore characteristic of the amine-uranyl sulphate 
complex formed by extraction of uranyl sulphate; 

(3) for 0-5 M sulphuric acid, bands due to the bisulphate ion appear in addition to 
the absorption bands of the amine-uranyl sulphate complex; 

( 4 ) for 2-0 M sulphuric acid, the absorption bands are mainly due to the bisulphate 
ion, in agreement with the amount of uranium in the organic phase (-^0-005M), 
indicating that uranyl sulphate is displaced from the amine complex by the 
bisulphate ion. 

The spectra of the solvent phases from the extraction of aqueous solutions con¬ 
taining 25 g/1 of uranyl sulphate (Fig. 9b) show stronger absorption bands due to the 
amine-uranyl sulphate complex for initial aqueous acidities of 0-02, 0-05 and 0*5 M 
sulphuric acid, consistent with the higher concentration of uranium in the solvent 
phases compared with the previous solutions (~0*02,0*025 and 0*023 M respectively). 
At 2*0 M sulphuric acid in the aqueous phase, however, strong absorption bands due 
to the bisulphate ion are present in the spectrum superimposed on weaker bands of 
the amine-uranyl sulphate complex, in agreement with the lower uranium concentration 
in the solvent phase (~0*011 M). This again indicates that bisulphate ion is displacing 
the uranyl sulphate from the amine complex, although at a higher acidity than before 
due to the increased concentration of uranium in the aqueous phase. The absence of 
bands due to either sulphate ion or bisulphate ion vibrations for 0*5 ~0-02 M sulphuric 
acid is in agreement with the 4:1 ratio of amine to uranyl sulphate in the complex, 
since if this were not so these ions would be extracted by the excess amine. 

Confirmation was obtained for the formula of the amine-uranyl sulphate complex 
as follows. The solvent phase from the extraction by 0*1 M TDA in benzene of 25 g/1 
uranyl sulphate in 0*0 5 M sulphuric acid solution was analysed, since the data obtained 
indicate that this solution is ~100 per cent pure complex (0*025 M uranium and 0*1 M 
TDA). The organic phase was found to contain uranium, sulphate, amine and water 
in the proportions 1 :3:4:3f, indicating the stoicheiometry of the amine-uranyl sul¬ 
phate complex to be (RjNH^UO^SO^OH^a, i.e. [(R 8 NH) a S 0 4 ] a *U 0 a S 0 4 ( 0 H a ) 3 . 

From the above results therefore, the extraction of uranium(Vl) from sulphuric 
acid solution by TDA may be expressed as follows: 

(a) at low acidities 


UO a S0 4 (a) + 2(R 8 NH) a S0 4 (o) «£ (RjNH^UO^SO^o), (3) 

and (b) at high acidities 

UO a S0 4 (a) + 4(R 8 NH)HS0 4 (o) (RjNH^UO^SO^o) + 2H a S0 4 (a). (4) 

* In comparison with the spectrum of solid uranyl sulphate determined by the Nujol mull method, 
the bonding of the ligand was expected to be bidentate rather than unidentate. 

t Water determination was made by Karl Fischer titration. 

171 E.g. t B. M. Gatehouse and A. E. Comyns, J. Chem. Soe. 3965 (1958); G. L. Caldow, A. B. Van 
Cleave and R. L. Eager, Crnod. J. Chem. 38, 772 (1960). 
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Accepting the Assumptions that the amine bisulphate is not formed in the extraction 
of uranium from 0*02 M sulphuric arid by TDA in benzene, and that the amine which 
is not complexed with uranium is present as the bisulphate for the extractionofuranium 
from 1 *0 M sulphuric acid, the heats of reaction (change in enthalpy) in equation (3) and 
(4) were estimated from the data in Fig. 7 to be 1*75 kcal/mole for 0*02 M HgS0 4 and 
9*13 kcal/mole for 1*0 M HgS0 4 . Since these values are close to the values for the 
energy of hydrogen bonding, (8> the nature of the bonding in the organic phase is 
considered to be analogous to that of latter. However, as the heat of extraction of 
uranium by TDA in benzene from 1*0 M sulphuric acid is greater than that from0*02M 
sulphuric acid solution, the bond of the uranium bearing complex in the former case 
may be stronger than that in the latter. 

Acknowledgements —The author wishes to thank Mr. M. Kuwa and Mr. H. Watanabe, who carried 
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tri-n-dodecylamine. 

E.g., G. C. Pimental and A. L. McClellan, The Hydrogen Bond pp. 350-363. Freeman, San 
Francisco (1960). 
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AN INFRA-RED AND ISOPIESTIC INVESTIGATION OF 
THE INTERACTION BETWEEN DI(2-ETHYLHEXYL) 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND TRI-N-OCTYLPHOSPHINE t 
OXIDE IN OCTANE* 

H. T. Baker! and C. F. Baes, Jr. 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Texas Woman's 
University, Denton, Texas 

{Received 28 February 1962; in revised form 26 April 1962) 

Abstract—Upon the addition of tri-n-octylphosphine oxide (R*PO), B, to di(2-ethylhexyl)pho8phoric 
acid ((RO) t PO t H), A. in octane the intensity of the phosphoryi band of A at 1232 cm- 1 is decreased 
and a new band at ca. 1275 cm' 1 appears. Detailed study of this change by Job's method of con¬ 
tinuous variation and by the addition of B to solutions in which the total concentration of A is held 
constant has suggested the reactions: B + iA t — AB, Q x =* 25 ± 5 M - *; B + A t « A*B, Q % 
- 100 ± 50 M -1 . (The unreacted dialkylphosphoric acid is present as a dimer A % in octane solution). 
The shift in the phosphoryi band of A is consistent with H-bonded structures for Aj, A*B and AB. 
lsopiestic results appear consistent with these reactions. 

The extraction of uranium(VI) by a dialkylphosphoric acid [(R0) 2 P0 2 H] in the presence 
of increasing amounts of a neutral additive such as a trialkylphosphate [(RO^PO], a 
phosphonate [(RO) 2 RPO], a phosphinate [RO(R) 2 PO], or a phosphine oxide (R«PO) 
is characterized by an initial “synergistic’* increase in extraction coefficient, followed 
by a decrease/ 1 ’ From this behaviour it has been assumed that at least two equilibria 
involving the neutral additive occur: one leads to the formation of a mixed complex, 
U0 2 A 0 B tl , involving uranyl ion, the dialkylphosphoric acid, A and the neutral additive 
B, the other is a competing interaction between the dialkylphosphoric acid and the 
neutral additive which leads to the formation of the A 0 B d species. Attempts have been 
made to deduce the nature of the mixed complex or complexes formed from extraction 
behaviour/ 1,8 ’ but such cannot be considered conclusive until the nature of the com¬ 
peting interaction between A and B has been more fully investigated. The nature and 
the extent of this interaction may especially be important in explaining the highly 
specific character of the synergistic effect in alkylphosphoric acid-neutral phosphate 
systems, wherein it evidently occurs only in the extraction of M0 2 2+ actinide ions by 
dialkylphosphoric acids. Recently Healy <8) has reported that when the acidic reagent 
is thenoyl trifluorocetone synergism is quite general, a number of divalent, trivalent and 
one tetravalent ion showing strongly enhanced extraction in the presence of various 
neutral organophosphate reagents. An obvious difference between the two systems is 
that TTA apparently does not show as marked an interaction with B. 

* Presented in preliminary form at the 134th Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Chicago, 
September, 1958. 

t Summer research participant with the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 1957 and 1958, sponsored 
by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Chemistry Department, Texas Woman's University, 
Denton, Texas. 4 ^ 

t Operated by Union Carbide Corporation for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

,l ' C. A. Blake, D. E. Horner and J. M. Schmitt, ORNL-2259, Oak Ridge (1959). 

,2 ‘ D. Dyrssen and L. Kuca, Acta Chem . Scand. 14,1945 (1960). 

,a> T. V. Healy, /. Inorg. Nucl Chem. 19, 314, 328 (1961). 
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The interaction between a dialkylphosphoric add and a neutral organophosphor- 

i \ 

ous extractant is expected to occur through hydrogen bonding of the acidic -)POH to 

the phosphoryl oxygen of the neutral extractant. Since the add is usually present as a 
hydrogen-bonded dimer, <4-# * one possible reaction is 


O—HO 

/ \ \ 

i(RO) s P P(OR), + A? 

\ / 7 

OH—O 


O 


/ 

O (RO) 2 P 

\ 


OH 


\ 


(I) 


From measurements of the distribution of di(n-butyl)phosphoric acid to aqueous 
solutions with added TBP in the organic phase, Dyrssen and Hay (4> and Hardy and 
Scarchll'®* found evidence for the formation of this product AB. From their results 
the equilibrium quotient for the above reaction is 0*4 in carbon tetrachloride* 4 * and 
0-9 in kerosene. ,#) 

In the present study, infra-red measurements in the region of phosphoryl stretching 
(1190-1300 cm -1 ) were used to examine the nature and extent of such interaction 
between di(2-ethylhexyl)phosphoric acid (DEPA) A and tri(n-octyl)phosphine oxide 
(TOPO) B in n-octane solution. Previously reported isopiestic measurements in this 
solvent' 7 * have shown that A is dimeric, and that activity coefficients of both A 2 and 
B decrease appreciably with increasing concentration. Whether or not this non-ideal 
behaviour of the separate reactants is caused by specific chemical effects (i.e., partial 
trimerization of A and partial dimerization of B), it may be dealt with adequately here 
by considering the effect of estimated y A| and y B variations on the interaction equi¬ 
libria between A a and B. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

1. Reagents. The preparation of tri-n-octylphosphine oxide'" involved the reaction of POC1, 
with excess Grignard reagent, oxidation by dilute neutral permanganate solution at room temperature, 
treatment with activated alumina, and alkaline extraction. It was purified with special care, the final 
stage of purification involving repeated recrystallization from petroleum ether. The product contained 
<0-07 per cent free and combined acid (as di-octylphosphinic and dioctylphosphinous acids). 
Analysis gave; C 74-9, P 7-85, H 13-2, O 4-03% (by difference). The calculated values are 74-55. " 
8-01,13-30 and 4-14%, respectively. The di-(2-ethylnexyI)phosphoric acid reagent was prepared by 
purification of “Tergitol” Wetting Agent P-28,* a commercially available aqueous solution of sodium 
di-(2-ethylhexyl)-phosphate. The final product used was 99-5 per cent dioctyl phosphoric acid 
containing 0-1 per cent mono-octyl phosphoric acid by potentiometric titration with standard sodium 
hydroxide. The remaining principal impurities were probably 2-ethylhexanol and the tri-octyl- 
phosphate ester. Their effect on the infra-red results is expected to be less than the experimental 
uncertainty. The solvent, n-octane, was obtained from the Phillips Petroleum Company, (pure grade, 
99 mole per cent minimum) and used without further purification. All experimental solutions were 
prepared by weight just prior to use. 

* The purification method involves scrubbing of the impure sodium salt with petroleum ether 
followed by acidification with hydrochloric acid and extraction of the dialkyl-phosphoric acid into 
petroleum ether. 

mi D. Dyrssen and LxeitDjiet Hay, Aeta. Chem. Scand. 14,1091 (1960). 
mi C. J. Hardy and D. Scarqill, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 11,128 (1959). 

'*> C. F. Baes, Jr., R. A. Zinoaro and C. F. Coleman, J. Phys. Chem. 62,129 (1958). 

<’> C. F. Baes, Jr., /. Phys. Chem. 66, 1629 (1962). 

<» W. T. Rainey and J. M. ScHMrrr, ORNL-2399, pp 7-9, Oak Ridge (1957). 
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2. lafrcbt€d measurements. Measurement* of the inficB-rcdjpectra pf the fl-octane solutions of the 
di( 2 ^thylhoxyl)pho«phoric acid and tri-iMJctylphosphioe oxide were made at 22° ± 1°C with a 
Perkins Elmer Corporation Model 112 Serial 2 single beam, double pass infra-red instrument with a 
calcium fluoride prism. The instrument was calibrated by using the CO* trough at 2348-6 cm' 1 and 
the H»0 peak of 1436-7 cm -1 . 

Measurements were made alternately on solution samples and solvent in calcium fluoride cells, 
usually of ca. 0-1 mm path length. The absorbancies of solutions relative to the pure solvent were 
corrected for the usually small effect of replacing part of the solvent ty solute as follows 

D.-D, + - j 5 q ) D 0 

in which D, is the corrected solute absorbancy; D, is observed solution absorbancy vs. pure solvent; 
D, is absorbancy of pure solvent vs. an empty cell; c is the volume per cent of solvent present in sample. 

3. Isopiestic measurements. The isopiestic apparatus, incorporating many of the features intro¬ 
duced by Scatchard et al. m has already been described."' It contains a mechanism, operated 
through a bellows, for covering and uncovering the sample cups while the apparatus is seitled. 

It was observed in preliminary runs on octane solutions,'” using the out-gassing procedure 
previously described,"’ that the time required for isopiestic equilibrium to be reached was generally 
longer than for hexane solutions and was extremely variable. It was concluded that the distillation 
rate was critically dependent on the partial pressure of air in the apparatus, the rate being greatly 
decreased by higher air pressures. Accordingly a more thorough out-gassing procedure was adopted. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

1. Infra-red measurements. Initial infra-red measurements were made on mixtures 
of di(2-ethylhexyl)phosphoric acid, A and tri(n-butyl)phosphate, TBP. The results 
(presented in the upper portion of Fig. 1) were rather disappointing in that they gave 
little evidence of the interaction which, from the uranium(VI) extraction properties of 
such mixtures, was thought to have occurred. In contrast, the subsequent measure¬ 
ments on mixtures of A and tri(n-octyl)phosphine oxide B (shown in the lower portion 
of Fig. 1) not only gave clear evidence of interaction but also indicated the reason for 
the observed small effect in the case of A-TBP mixtures. It is seen that in mixtures of 
A and B a new absorption hand has appeared with a peak at 1275 cm -1 . This band 
probably arises from the non-hydrogen bonded phosphoryl group in A (cf. reaction 
(1)). The appearance of this band in A-TBP mixtures would be masked by the disap¬ 
pearance of the TBP band (also associated with a (—0) 8 P —*■ 0 group) in the same 
region. Similarly, the disappearance of the H-bonded A band (at 1232 cm -1 ) would be 
masked by appearance of the H-bonded TBP band. Because the phosphoryl band of 
the phosphine oxide lies at a lower frequency (< 1200 cm -1 ) than that of A, pronounced 
spectral changes occur in A-B mixtures permitting a reasonably quantitative study of 
the interaction equilibria involved. 

These wavelength assignments are generally consistent with the recent observations 
of Kennedy and Deane ,10) on DEPA and TOPO in carbon tetrachloride. They assign 
a 1169, 1195 cm -1 peak (mostly below the range of the present measurements) to 
P —► O stretching in TOPO, a 1231 cm -1 peak to (H-bonded) P —► O stretching in 
DEPA, and a 1267 cm -1 peak to P -* O stretching (presumably non H-bonded) in 
mixtures of the two compounds. 

Absorbancy measurements next were made on separate solutions of A and B to 
test Beer’s law for each reactant. Results (Table 1) at three wave numbers in the range 
1221-1227 cm" 1 (near the H-bonded phosphoryl peak of A) and at three wave numbers 
in the range 1268-1285 cm -1 (near the free phosphoryl peak of A) showed no detect¬ 
able dissociation of the A dimer in the range 0-1-0-001 M A. At the lowest concentra- 

G. Scatchard, W. J. Hamer and S. E. Wood, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 60,3061 (1938). 
ao) J. Kennedy and A. M. Deane, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19,174 (1961). 
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Fro. 1.—Infra-red spectra in the region of phosphoryl stretching. DEPA, TBP, and 
TOPO are, respectively, di(2-ethylhexyl)phosphoric acid, tri(n-butyl)phosphate, and 
tri(n-octyl)phosphine oxide. All solutes are 0 5m in octane. The broken curves are cal¬ 
culated spectra for mixtures assuring no interaction between the acidic and neutral 

reagents. 

tion, 7 x 10 -4 M A a , it is estimated that less than 10% of the dimer was dissociated. 
This corresponds to an association constant for the dimer >3 x 10*, which is consist¬ 
ent with previous estimates in the range lOMO 7 for DBP in non polar solvents. <4,r,) 
This however, does not rule out the possible further association of A suggested by the 
previously reported isopiestic results since such presumably would not change the 
H-bonded state of the phosphoryl group. Results for B solutions (0-01-0-37 M) at 
1192-1198 cm -1 also showed Beer's Law behaviour. 

Job’s method of continuous variations was next applied to mixtures of A and B. 
In accordance with this method the total concentration of the A dimer C Aj plus C B was 
held constant, and the difference t> between the observed absorbancy and that calcu¬ 
lated assuming no interaction between A and B was determined as a function of the 
ratio C B /(C A , + C B ). „If only one interaction product is formed the resulting D vs. 
C B /(C A , + C B ) plot chould have.a maximum in the absolute value of D (which may be 
either positive or negative) at a ratio of C A| to C B corresponding to the stoicheiometry 
of the interaction product. The resulting curves are presented in Fig. 2 for C A> + C„ 





im 
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Table 1.—Test of Beer's law for depa(a) and topo(b) gpumotq in n-octane 


Ca 

, DIC k at 1221-1229 car 1 

jD/Cb at 1192-1198 cm’ 1 

0*45 mm path 

0*11 mm path 

C 

0*45 mm path 

0 00145 

15*1* 

— 

0*0109 

1*778° 

205 

16*2 

— 

159 

1*761 

309 

15*9 

— 


1*744 > 

399 

15*8 

— 

296 

1*713 

512 

15*8 

— 

493 

1*750 

819 

16*0 

— 

707 

1*746 

992 

16*2 

3*79 b 

992 

1*711 

2030 

15-8 

3*83 

1490 

1*749 

5000 

— 

3*81 

2000 

1*737 

010180 

— 

3*79 

0*3670 

1*673 

Average 

15*9 

3-81 


1*736 

Std. Deviation 

±2*2% 

±0*5% 


±1-5% 


*.o.o, Each of these values is the average of measurements at 2 or 3 different wave numbers (a, b; 
1221,1224,1229 cm -1 : c; 1193,1196 cm -1 ) which overlapped because of band width (a, 8-3 cm -1 ; 
b, 4*2 cm -1 ; c, 5*6 cm -1 ). Standard deviations from Beer’s Law for individual sets of measurements 
were: a, 1*7-4%; b, 0*5-1%; c, 2 and 3*7%. 


= 0*1 M and 0*2 M. In each case both the appearance of the 1275 cm -1 band 
(giving positive D values) and the disappearance of the 1232 cm -1 band of A (giving 
negative D values) was followed at the two sets of three wavelengths used in the 
Beer’s Law measurements. The data points plotted are averaged absorbancies for 
each set of three wavelengths. The appearance plots and the disappearance plots have 
very nearly the same shape, showing a maximum nearC B /(C Ai i 4- t o-®** <yc A — 

1). This is in agreement with the formation of an interaction product AB predicted by 
reaction (1) above. However, the observed results are not quite consistent with the 
formation of AB alone. The discrepancy is indicated by the dashed curve which 
has been calculated assuming the formation of AB only, taking the formation 
quotient Q 1 = [AB]/[A 2 ]*(B] to be 25 and choosing an appropriate absorbancy 
parameter in the equation* 

D = aJAB] 

For a more detailed examination of the interaction between A and B the dependence 
of D on C B was determined at the same sets of three wavelengths with C Aj held constant 
at 0*025 M and at 0*05 M. Again the resulting plots were virtually the same for the 
appearance of the 1275 cm" 1 band and the disappearance of the 1232 cm*" 1 band, the 
ratio of the two averaged D values varying little more than was expected from the 
experimental error. The results are plotted in Fig. 3. 

* The calculated absorbancy, D e% assuming no interaction between A t and B is 

D c ~ + QbCb 

(where o Aa and a B are molar extinction coefficients). If one interaction product AB is formed, then 
the observed absorbancy, is 

Do ~ fl AB [AB] ± fl Aa M a l + Qb [fl 

Noting that C Aa — -f i [AB] and C B — [2*] + [AB] % the difference, D « D c — D e is 

D = (* B - iflA, - a B )[AB] 

The quantity in parenthesis is designated a t . 
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laser 

As in the previous continuous variation results, these results could not be accounted 
for adequately assuming only the formation of AB. The discrepancy is indicated by 
curves in the upper part of Fig. 3 labelled Q% = 0 Which have been calculated, as 
previously, assuming the formation quotient of AB to be 25 Variation in the 
choice of Q x did not improve the lit. The choice of a x does not enter this comparison 
since in Fig. 3 the log of [AB] is compared with log D . 



0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 


*/(*,♦ e ») 

Fig. 2.—Continuous variation results: □, 0(1221-1229 cm l ) and ■, D (1268-1285 
cm* -1 ) are averaged values of the difference between the observed absorbancy and the 
calculated absorbancy (assuming no reaction between DEPA dimer A, and TOPO B). 

The vertical bars indicate the range of deviation of the individual D values (normalized 
to the average) from the average value. For curve I, C At + C B =» 0-1 M; for curve 
II, C A| *f C b - 0-2M. The dashed curve represents predicted variation of D if only 
AB is formed (Q 1 = 25 M~W; C Aa + C B - 0>2 M). 

Of course Q x is not expected to remain constant since the activity coefficients of the 
A dimer and of B are known to fall with increasing concentration. (7) However, in 
these measurements the activity (coefficient product which appears in the 

relation between Q x and the formation constant K x were found in trial calculations 
not to vary widely 

& 


Qi = K iyk}valykn 
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since as y B decreases with increasing [B], y Aj increases with decreasing [A,]. Further, 
the product QilwYi? (where Q t was calculated directly from the observed D values, 
assuming a reasonable a t value) was estimated and plotted vs. the calculated concen¬ 
tration of AB. Since Qiiy^y^ = KiIyA& the resulting plots of 0-05 M A, and 
0’025 M A, should have been superimposed in a single smooth curve representing the 
variation of y AB with [AB]. However the two plots differed widely; both showed 
maxima at Qjy^yn — 45-55, but at different values of [AB], then fell sharply to 
values of 20 at 0*05 m [AB] in one case and at 0*1 M [AB] in the other. While variation 
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Fig. 3. —Comparison of calculated values of [A*B] + [ABJ(curves) with normalized 
difference (points) between observed absorbancy and calculated absorbancy assuming 
no reaction between A 8 and B: o> Ca. “ 0 05; •, Ca, — 0 025. In the upper plots 
Qi — 25 and Q t was varied from 0 to 200 as indicated. In the lower plots Q% — 100 
and Qx was varied from 15 to 40 as indicated. 

in the adjustable parameter a x and in the activity coefficients (within the uncertainty 
of the original estimates* 71 ) alters the curve, the agreement between the two is not 
materially improved. 

The lack of consistency of the results with the formation of AB alone suggests that 
in addition to AB at least one other product is formed. Indeed, this is to be expected 
when it is noted that the formation of AB requires the rupture of both hydrogen bonds 




of the A dimer; an intermediate product A,B could be formed upon the rupture of a 
single H-bond in the A t dimer. 

O • • •HO O• • • HO 

/ \ / \ 

(RO),P P(OR) 2 + R S P - O ^ (RO) 2 P P(OXOR). 

\ ✓ \ ( 2 ) 

OH • • • O OH 

\ 

O —PR S 

The results were accordingly re-examined in terms of the formation of A 2 B as well as 
AB. With these interaction products the expression for D becomes <1S > 

D = fl x [AB] + a a [AgB] 

so that the two additional parameters (a 2 and Q t ) are now involved. From the proposed 
structures of AB and A 2 B, however, a x and a 2 are expected to be about equal,* so that 
in treating the results the relation involving only one additional parameter, Q 2 , was 
used. 

D = a([AB] + [A 2 B]) 

That a x = a 2 is indicated by the near proportionality of the D values in the two 
regions as a function of C B /(C A> ■+■ C B ) in Fig. 2 and as a function C B at constant C A „. 

Trial values of Q x and Q 2 were chosen and [A 2 B] + [AB] (which should be propor¬ 
tional to D) was calculated, assuming for the moment that the formation quotients 
could be treated as constants. In Fig. 3 two series of log ([A 2 B] 4 - [AB]) vs C B curves 
are compared with log D sv. C B . The set of curves in the lower half of the figure show 
the effect of varying Q 1 holding Q t constant at 100, the best fit being for Q 1 — 25. In 
the upper half of the figure is shown the effect of varying Q 2 while holding Q x constant 
at 25, the best value of Q 2 being ca. 100. As expected the fit is less sensitive to the 
choice of Q s than it is for Q v It is important to note that for each set of these latter 
curves there is a cross-over point. This means that if one repeated the calculation 
choosing Q x constant at 15 or 40, the fit to the data in this region would be poorer. 

Choosing the values Q x — 25, Q a — 100, the effect of possible variations in the 
activity coefficients y A| and y B was next tested. Curves corresponding to those in * 
Fig. 3 were calculated introducing the estimated y Aj and y B values.* 7 ' The resulting 
curves were found to be vety nearly the same shape as previously, except that they 
were shifted uniformly downward. The experimental data could be superimposed 

* Using the same procedure as previously (see footnote on page 7) it may be readily shown that 
D = (o A b — Ioa, — <J|i)[AB] + («a,b a a, — «aXA,B] 

* V 1 ' * * " — 1 V~~ 1 —— 17 

<*l *1 

It it is assumed in the region (1232 cm" 1 ) of H-bonded A phosphoryl stretching that <zah > a A a B and 
<7 a| (all molar extinction coefficients) are proportional to the number of H*bonded A phosphoryl 
groups in AB (0), A*B (1) and A s (2), then 

*1 — = ( fl AB *“ ^AgB + i<*A a ) ~ 0 

Similarly, if it is assumed Ifc the region (1275 cm -1 ) of free A phosphoryl stretching that «ab » anii 

are proportional to the number of free phosphoryl groups in .AB (1), A*B (1) and A t (0), then 
cii — o a is also 0. The fact that the two peaks (arising from H-bonded and non-H-bonded phosphoryl 
stretching overlap does not alter the conclusion that a x = a t , provided the shapes and positions of the 
peaks are independent of the species in which the bonded or unbonded A phosphoryl group occurs. 
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on the new curves simply by increasing a from 59 to 63 M -1 . It is concluded therefore 
that the results can be adequately accounted for by the two products AB and A*B with 


Qi — 
Qi — 


IAB] 


[A,]»[B] 

[AaB] 

[A][B] 


= 25 ± 5 M-* 
= 100 ± 50M" 1 



Table 2.—Isopiestic measurements on depa(a)-topo(b) mixtures in octane at 
25 °C (all concentrations in molality) 


Reference solution 


Test solution 



mp 



Wr 


r/iJv 


m A , + m„ 



0 0548* 

Wb//Wa s — 0 

0-06 0 

0-914° 

0*0910* 

0-10 

0 

0*910° 

0 1278* 

0-14 

0 

0-913° 

00793* 

m A ./m B = 0-5 

0 0731 0 0352 

0-751 

0-1820" 

1-1545 

0 0777 

0-784 

0 0794* 

«b/wi A . “ 1-0 

0 0629 0 0641 

0-625 

0-0932* 

00691 

0 0691 

0-674 

0*1631 b 

0-1143 

01142 

0-714 

00932* 

WB/m Aj = 15 

0 0577 0 0864 

0-649 

0-1449* 

0-0835 

01251 

0-695 

01932* 

01141 

0-1709 

0-678 

0-2607* 

0-1698 

0-2543 

0-615 

0 0793“ 

«b/m A , = 20 

0 0385 0 0772 

0-685 

0-0932* 

0-0479 

00957 

0-649 

0-1541* 

0-0797 

0-1597 

0-644 

0-1768* 

0-0869 

01735 

0-679 

00793* 

w B /m As = 3-0 

0-0289 0-0865 

0-687 

0-0380* 

m B lm A =oo° 

0 0-04 

0-949° 

0-0888* 

0 

0-10 

0-888° 

0-1347* 

0 

016 

0*842° 

0-1688* 

0 

0-20 

0*844° 


* Reference solute, triphenylmethane. 
b Reference solute, DEPA dimer. 

° These are smoothed values taken from a previously reported investigation.*” 


2. Isopiestic measurements. Table 2 lists the equilibrium compositions of A 2 — B 
mixtures in octane which had been equilibrated with reference solutions of triphenyl¬ 
methane and, at the higher concentrations, A* Previously reported smoothed values 
for the separate components are also included. The isopiestic ratio mj(m± t + m B ) 
listed in the last column of the table, should be unity if there were no reactions between 
A 2 and B and if A* B, and the reference solute obeyed Raoult’s Law. While the iso¬ 
piestic ratios for the separate components show them to be non-ideal solutes, the 


8 
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generally much lower ratios observed for the mixtures offer dear evidence of inter¬ 
actions such as Equations (1) and (2) which lead to a reduction in the number of 
particles in solution. 

A portion of the results, those at a roughly constant total concentration of A, plus 
B (0-1 — 0-15 m) are plotted according to Job’s method in Fig. 4. The dashed lines 



centration divided by the solution concentration) for no reaction between A, and B, 
formation of AB only (Q i — oo) and formation of A,B only (Q, = oo). 


indicate the ideal behaviour of the isopiestic ratio for three limiting cases; (1) no 
reaction between A 2 and B, (2) AB only is formed, (Q x = oo), (3) A 2 B only is formed, 
(Q 2 — oo). The observed ratios are seen to fall mostly in the region defined by the 
latter two limiting cases. From this it is concluded that the isopiestic results arc 
consistent with the above assumed formation of both products. A more quantitative 
analyses of these results to test the above estimated values of Qi&ad Q t was not attemp¬ 
ted in view of the non-ideal behaviour of solutes A 2 and B. 

3. Conclusions. The present value of Q l for the DEPA-TOPO, AB product is 
25-50 times larger than the corresponding values found for DBP-TBP by Dyrssen,' 4 ’ 
Hardy' 8 * and their coworkers. This is the trend expected in view of the more basic 
character of the phosphoryl oxygen in a phosphine oxide compared to that in a phos¬ 
phate. The A 2 B product has hot previously been reported. 

The amount of extraction data presently available for M0 2 2h -A 2 -B systems is 
insufficient to wan^nt a detailed test of synergistic behaviour in terms of the formation 
of AB, A 2 B (and a mixed product or products (MO^A^); however, the inclusion of 
thlse interaction products in the interpretation of future results would appear desirable. 


Acknowledgement —The authors are pleased to acknowledge the valuable technical assistance of 
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THE DENSITY OF LIQUID NaCl AND KC1 AND 
AN ESTIMATE OF THEIR CRITICAL CONSTANTS 
TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF THE OTHER 
ALKALI HALIDES* 

A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill, P. J. McGonigal| and A. V. Grosse 

Research Institute of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(.Received 21 February 1962) 

Abstract— A procedure for the estimation of the critical constants of salts, provided reliable liquid 
density data are available, is explained. The method is applied specifically to NaCl and KC1, the 
liquid densities of which have been determined from the melting point to the normal boiling point 
The dependence of density on temperature may be expressed by the following equations: 

/>Kaoi g/cm 4 - 2 061 - 4-759 x 10' 4 rit ± 0-002 g/cm* 

Z> KO i g/cm 4 = 2-062 - 5-350 x 10 4 T*K ± 0-003 g/cm 4 

The estimated critical constants for NaCl are: T e 3400°K ± 200°K, D c =* 0-22 g/cm 4 ± 0-05 

—120 

g/cm 8 , V e «= 266 cm 4 +jQ cm '> P • = 350 atm +130 atm * and for KCI: T ' " 320 ° O|C ±200°K, 

O r = 0-175 g/cm 4 ± 0-05 g/cm 4 , V c = 415 cm 4 , P e « 220 atm, + ^ atm. 

Estimated critical temperatures are given for the other alkali halides. 

In previous publications* 1,2 * a procedure for estimating the critical temperature of any 
metal based on application of the theorem of corresponding states to the entropy of 
vapourization has been discussed. If density data for the liquid metal are available the 
law of rectilinear diameters may be used to estimate the critical density and critical 
volume. Critical pressures may be approximated by extrapolation of ideal gas vapour- 
pressure data. It has been emphasized (1,2) that in regard to thermal stability the metals 
form a unique group; since they are elementary monatomic substances the only 
dissociation process which need be considered is ionization and this is repressed by the 
high saturation vapour-pressures. Calculations involving the Saha equation indicate 
that for metallic vapours the degree of ionization is small (of the order of a few per 
cent) at the critical point, particularly in view of the high vapour-pressure. The 
critical temperatures of the high-boiling metals, for example, are as follows: Mo- 
17,000°K, Re-20,500°K, Ta-22,000°K and W-23,000°K. 

With molecular species, however, the situation is not so simple and dissociation 
into atoms, radicals, ions, simpler molecules or a combination of these forms, must be 
considered, 6000°K may be taken as the upper limit for real critical temperatures of 

* This work was supported by the National Science Foundation under grant 15540. 
t Portions of this work will be included in a dissertation to be submitted by P. J. McGonigal 
lo the Graduate Council of Temple University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

,n A. V. Grosse, /. Inoeg. and Nuci Chem. 22, 23 (1961). 

(2) A. V. Grosse, Paper No. 2159, A.R.S., Space Right Report to the Nation, New York, Oct 9-15, 
(1961); See also A. V. Grosse, The Liquid Range of Metals and Some of their Physical Properties at 
High Temperatures , Research Institute of Temple University, Oct. 19, (I960). 
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molecular substances since above this temperature all chemical bonds will be broken. 
Many compounds will be substantially dissociated at lower temperatures and it is not 
always possible to speak of a critical temperature of a compound since it could not 
exist as such at that temperature. For example, CaO boils at 3800°K and, as a first 
approximation, would be expected as an ionic compound to have a critical temperature 
in the neighbourhood of 7600°K. Extrapolation of K p data for dissociation into the 
elements as reported by Latimer (8) and vapour-pressure data reported by Bockris et 
«/. (4 > yield values of 350 and 1860 atm respectively for these quantities at the critical 
point. The degree of dissociation calculated for CaO at its supposed critical tempera¬ 
ture and pressure is 40 per cent. As a more extreme example of a substance which 
cannot be said to have a critical point we may consider Al s O s which is substantially 
dissociated into Al^O, AljOj, O and 0 2 at its normal boiling point of 3800°K, which 
happens to coincide with the flame temperature of the Al-O a -flame (at 1 atm). (5> 

On the other hand calculations based on recent K v data (0> and linear extrapolation 
of the vapour-pressure data of Barton and Bloom* 7 * show that NaCl is only 1-25 per 
cent dissociated at its estimated critical temperature of 3400°K. and critical pressure of 
350 atm. The per cent dissociation at the critical point critical temperatures (see 
Discussion) are given in Table 1. Critical pressures are estimated to be from 200 to 
1000 atm, based on available vapour pressure and K v data. It is, therefore, feasible 
to speak of critical temperatures for the alkali halides (see Table 9). 


Table 1.—Critical temperatures and per cent 

DISSOCIATION OF SEVERAL ALKALI HAUDES ' 


Salt 

r c (°K) 

Dissociation 

r/o) 

LiF 

4140 

0-4 

LiCl 

3080 

0-2 

LiBr 

3020 

0-3 

Lit 

3250 

0-7 

NaF 

4270 

1-7 

NaC! 

3400 

1-2 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Procedure 

The density of sodium and potassium chlorides were determined from their melting points to their 
normal boiling points by the Archemedian Principle. The procedure used has been described 
previously in our paper on liquid lead. 1 " It was observed previously"* that graphite did not react 
with these salts. Therefore, graphite crucibles, sinkers and reflux condensers were used in these 
experiments. Analyses of the salts after the experiments showed that there was <0-02 per cent 
carbon present in the salts. 

, ** W. M. Latimer, Tables of Free Energy Functions for Elements and Compounds in the Temperature 
Range 2000-5000°*, U.S.A.E.C., Oak Ridge, Term., 1I-18-49-300-A10159 (MDDC-1462). 

J. O’M. Bockris, J. L. White and J. D. Mackenzie, Physico-Chemical Measurements at High 
Temperatures, p. 93. Academic Press, New York (1959). 

1,1 A. V. Grosse and J. B. Conway, Ind. &. Eng. Chem., 50, 663 (1958). 

"* JANAF Interim Thermochemical Tables, Vol. 1 and 2, Prepared under the auspices of the Joint 
Army-Navy-Air Fdfce Thermochemical Panel, W. H. Jones, Chairman, by the Thermal Labora¬ 
tory Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., Dec. 1960, with supplements through Sept. 1961. 

<’> J. L. Barton and H. Bloom, J. Phys. Chem. 60, 1413 (1956). 

1(1 A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and A. V. Grosse, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem., 22, 33 (1961). 

"> A. D. Kirshenbaum, J. A. Cahill and C. S. Stokes, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15,297 (1960). 
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Hie vote!me of the sinker at 20 c C^was calibrated in metcuiy arid corrected for surface tension, 
The volume of the rixtieep were always corrected to the operating temperature using’the thermal 
expansion data reported by Goldstein, tt al* iw together with data known for the graphite used.* 
The volume of the sinker depended upon its depth of immersion in the liquid salts. Thu was deter¬ 
mined by an electric probe, i.e. by the difference between the depth of the liquid salt and the distance 
of the sinker from the crucible base>*> 

The losses in wt. of the sinkers wat corrected for surface tension using the surface tension 
equations reported by Bloom et namely y s *ci = 190 8 — 0-4)93/ and y*ci “ 155*2 — 0*073/ 
where / is in °C and y in dynes/cm. 


Materials used 

The total impurities were 0*027 per cent in the NaCl and 0*020 per cent in the KCL The main 


impurities were; 

NaCl 

KC1 

Bromide 

0005% 

0*005% 

Chlorate 

J 0-003% 

0*003% 

Nitrate 

0-003% 

Iodide 

0 -002% 

0 *002% 

Sodium 

— 

0*003% 

Potassium 

0 -002% 

— 


Thus, the purity of the NaCl was 99*973 per cent and of the KC1 was 99*980 per cent. 

RESULTS 

The experimental data obtained for NaCl and KC1 are presented in Table 2. A 
least squares treatment of the data gave the following linear relationships: 

= 2*061 0 - 4*759 x l(Hr°K ± 0*002 g/cm 3 
Dgb = 2*062 4 - 5*350 x \Qr*T°K ± 0*003 g/cm 3 . 

The molar volumes and volume coefficients of expansion of NaCl and KC1 are 
given in Table 3. A comparison of our data with those reported in the literature are 


Table 2.—Experimental liquid densities 


NaCl 

Temperature 

Density 

Temperature 

Density 

(°K) 

(g/cm*) 

(°K) 

(g/cm*) 

1149 

1*516 

1502 

1*347 

1162 

1-503 

1590 

1*305 

1202 

1*486 

1552 

1*323 

1208 

1*483 

1573 

1*312 

1404 

1*388 

1670 

1*267 

1459 

1*367 




KCJ 


1101 

1-471, 

1317 

1-364 

1112 

1*470 7 

1410 

1-303 

1184 

1*427 ? 

1420 

1*297 

1197 

l*422 g 

1507 

1*264 

1294 

1*368 B 

1607 

1*202 


* Dixon E-821, fine grain petroleum coke base stock with a transverse linear coefficient of 
expansion from 100to600°Cof 35 x 1(H/°K and a parallel coefficient of expansion of 20* 8 x 10~ 7 /°K. 

,1U) A. Goldstein, T. E. Waterman and H. J. Hirschhom, Thermophysical Properties of Solid 
Materials Vol. 1, p. 59-158. WADC Technical Report 58-476, (I960). 

(11) H. Bloom, F. G. Davis and D. W. James, Trans . Faraday Sac . 96* 1179 (I960). 
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Table 3-t-Molar vou»g and ooEmcmww or expansion of NaCl and KC1 


Temperature 

CK) 

Density (g/cm*) 

Molar volume 
(cm*/roole) 

Cubical Coeff. of Exp&n. 
x 10* (°K- 1 ) 

NaCl 

KC1 

NaCl 

KC1 

NaQ 

KC1 

1073 (m.p.) 

1*5504 

— 

37*70 

_ 

30*70 

__ 

1063 (m.p.) 

— 

1*494 

— 

49*90 

— 

35*81 

1100 

1*538 

1*473 

38*01 

50*61 

30*94 

36-32 

1200 

1*490 

1*420 

39*23 

52*50 

31*94 

37*68 

1300 

1*442 

1*366 

40*54 

54*58 

33*00 

39*17 

1400 

1*395 

1*313 

41*90 

56*78 

34*11 

40*75 

1300 

1*347 

1*259 

43*40 

59*22 

35*33 

42*49 

1600 

1*300 

1*206 

44*96 

61*82 

36*61 

44*36 

1680 (b.p.) 

— 

1*163 

— 

64*10 

— 

46*00 

1738 (b.p.) 

1*247 

— 

46*88 

— 

35*81 

— 


presented in Tables 4 and S. There is excellent agreement on the densities of NaCl and 
K.C1 at their melting points between our data and those reported in the literature. The 
literature temperature coefficients, however, do vary slightly for NaCl (3*8-6-26 x 
10 -4 ). We give preference to our dDjdt values since they cover the whole range of 
550°K, from the melting point to the normal boiling point. 


Table 4.—Comparison of literature values for the liquid density of NaCl 


Investigator 

Temperature 
range (°K) 

Temperature 
coeff. x 10* 

Density 
at m.p. 

Reference 

This work 

1150-1700 

-4*759 

1*5504 


Lorenz, Fries and Jafs 

1125-1225 

- 3-8 

1*521 

Z. phys. Chem. 61, 
472 (1908) 

Jaeger 

1100-1450 

-6*261 

1*549 

Z. Anorg . Chem. 

101, 180(1917) 

Honda 

1200-1600 

—5*07 

1*557 

Z. Anorg . Chem. 

154,238 (1926) 

Sauerwald 

1300-1600 

-5*00 

1*564 

Z. Anorg. Chem. 

135, 327 (1924) 

Arndt and Gessler 

1075-1175 

-5*4 

1*54 

Z. Elektroch, 14, 

666 (1903) 

Brunner 

1100-1300 

-5*4 

avg. 

1*554 

- 1*548 

Z. Anorg . Chem. 38, 
375 (1904) 


According to Bockris et al. a2) the density of solid sodium and potassium chlorides 
have the following temperature relationships: 

NaCl: D, = 2*168 - 1*267 x 11“ 4 / - 1*754 x 10- J r 2 (±0*002 g/cm 3 ) 

KC1: D, = 1*985 - 5*459 x lO" 5 * - 1*836 x 10- 7 / 2 (±0*001 g/cm 8 ) 

where t is in °C. The densities and molar volumes of NaCl and KC1 at their melting 
points are: 

D(g/cm s ) Kj^Ccm’Vmole) 


NaCl (solid) 

1*955 

29*90 

(liquid) 

1*550 4 

37*70 

*KC1 (solid) - 

1*827 

40*81 

(liquid) 

1*494 

49*90 


<»« J. O’M. Booms, A. Pilla and J. L. Barton, J. Phys. Chem. 64, 507 (1960). 
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Tabu 5, —Comparison of literature values for ms liquid density of KC1 

Temperature Temperature Density 
Investigator range (°K) coeff. x 10 4 atm.p. Reference 

This work 

Neilhamer and Peake 

Mashovetz and 
Lundina 

Peake and Booth well 
Brunner 

Arndt and Gessler 
Jahoer and Kahn 
Klemm 




Therefore, the volume change on melting (AF/F a ) are 26*06 and 22*27 per cent respec¬ 
tively for NaCl and KC1. A comparison of these values with those reported by previous 
investigators are given in Table 6. 

DISCUSSION 

Diagrams covering the entire liquid ranges of NaCl and KC1 have been constructed 
from the experimental liquid density data and vapour densities obtained by extrapo¬ 
lation of the data of Barton and Bloom. (7) The general method for the preparation of 
these diagrams has been previously discussed. (1) Dimeric species were taken into 
account in the calculations. The amounts were obtained by extrapolation of the data 
given by Datz, et a/. (18) These diagrams are reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2. Densities of 
vapour and liquid above the normal boiling points of NaCl and KC1 are shown in 
Table 7. 

The liquid densities were calculated according to the equation 

Ala. = 2D — D VRp . 

where D<$ represents rectilinear diameter. The equations for the rectilinear diameters 
are: 

* 1*0305 - 2*3795 X l(Hr(°K) 

ASkci = 1*0312 - 2*675 x 10^7X°K) 

Ul) S. Datz, W. T. Smith, Jr. and E. H. Taylor, /. Chem . Phys . 34, 558 (1961). 
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Table 7.-tSaturated vapour and liquid dbnbiui of Nad and KC1 

ABOVE TOBA NORMAL BOOING POINT ‘ 


Temperature 

(°K) 

Sat. vapour density (g/cm*) 

Liquid densit (g/cm*) 

NaCl 

KCI 

NaCl 

KCI 

1680 (b.p.) 


0*000595 

_ 

1*162 

1738 (b.p.) 

0*000577 

— 

1-233 

_ t 

1800 

0*000837 

000117 

1*203 

1*098 

2000 

0*00225 

000290 

1*107 

*, 0*989 

2200 

0*00495 

0*00636 

1*009 

0*879 

2400 

00100 

0*0125 

0*909 

0*766 

2600 

0*0174 

0*0208 

0*807 

0*650 

2800 

0 041 

0*034 

0*701 

0530 

3000 

0*059 

0*050 

0*622 

0*407 

3200 

0*10 

— 

0*480 

— 


The critical temperatures were estimated to be in the centers of the critical regions 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The upper limit for the critical region is definitely established by 
the intersection of the liquid and ideal vapour density curves at the rectilinear diameter. 
The lower limit is not so well defined but may be taken as that temperature at which 
the calculated vapour density is one-fifth as great as the calculated liquid density. In 
the case of NaCl and KC1 this temperature is about 400° below the upper limit. The 
error in the critical temperature in each case is taken to be ±200°K. The critical 
constants determined from the diagrams are presented in Table 8. 

Table 8 .— Critical constants of NaCl and KC1 



NaCl 


KCI 



This work 

Eyring 

This work 

Eyring 

T t 

3400° ± 200°K 

3600°K 

3200° dr 200°K 

3092°K 

D . 

0*22 ± 0*05 g/cm B 
- 50 cm* 

266 -f- 70 

0*20 g/cm* 

018 ± 0 05 g/cm* 

0*173 g/cm* 

K 

293 cm 3 

- 100cm* 

466 + 200 

431 cm* 

P. 

350 " - 120atm 

350 + 130 

235*5 atm 

- 70 atm 

220 + 100 

135*5 atm 

l P' V t \ 





( RT f ) 

0*332 

0*233 

0-390 

0*230 


These constants, obtained on a semiempirical basis, agree reasonably well with 
those obtained theoretically by Eyring and co-workers (W who developed a partition 
function for fused salts based on the concept of significant structures in the liquid stated 
For purposes of comparison Eyring’s data are also shown in Table 8. The molar 
volumes at the boiling point as calculated by Eyring are 51*15 cm 3 for NaCl and 
71-20 cm 8 for KC1 compared to our experimental values of 46-87 cm 8 and 64-10 cm 8 , 
respectively. 

In view of the great similarity of physical and chemical properties of the alkali 
halides generally we assume that their critical temperatures can be estimated with a 
fair degree of reliability by application of the law of corresponding states to the entropy 
of vaporization, A,S vap , vs reduced temperature curve for NaCl. The procedure is 

1,41 C. M. Carlson, H. Eyring and T. Ree, Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci., 46 ,333 (1960). 
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dmilarto that previously described for metals. 11 ’ Ibis carve, which appears in Fig. 3 
was constructed from our estimated critical temperature for NaCl and the A/f^p data 
of Khlley* 18 ’ which, for our purposes, at least are not significantly different from the 
more recent data of Barton and Bloom.* 7 ’ 



Fro. 3.—ASvap vs. reduced temperature. 


These estimated critical temperatures are listed in Table 9; the normal boiling 
points and entropies of vaporization are those reported by Brewer.* 1 *’ 

Joliet* 17 ’ has recently published a procedure for estimating the critical volumes of 
the alkali halides which involves the assumption that at the critical point each alkali 
halide molecule occupies a cube whose edge is twice the internuclear distance at room 
temperature. The critical volumes calculated by this method for NaCl and KCI, 
108 cm* and 152 cm 8 , respectively, are much lower than the values given in Table 8 . 
Joliet’s results appear to agree rather weir with those of Saslawsky* 18 ’ and Lorenz 

< u > L. Brewer etal., in i* The Chemistry and Metallurgy of Miscellaneous Materials, Thermodynamic .c 
(Edited by L. L. Quill) NNES Vol. IV-19B, McGraw-Hill, New York (19S0). 

(it> jfj-K. Kelley, Bureau of Mines Bulletin 383, (1933). 

«**» J. F. Jolict, C.R. Acad. Sci . Paris 252,719 (1961). 

<“» Saslawsky, Z. Phys. Chem. 109, 111 (1924). 
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Salt 

r,cK) 

'/Iff , / ) 

"■Tm. ' 

i 


Mg. atom, dbg.* 

XJF 

1954 

261 

0-473 

4140 

ua 

1653 

21*7 

0*537 

3080 

LiBr 

1583 

22*4 

0*525 

3020 

Lil 

1444 

28*2 

0*445 

3250 

NaF 

1977 

26*9 

0463 

4270 

NaCl 

1738 

23*5 

0508 

3400 

NaBr 

1665 

22*8 

0-520 

3200 

Nal 

1577 

24-2 

0498 

3160 

KF 

1775 

23-2 

0*513 

3460 

KC1 

1680 

231 

0*515 

3200 

KBr 

1656 

22-4 

0*525 

3170 

KI 

1597 

21*7 

0*537 

2980 

RbF 

1681 

23*5 

0*512 

3280 

RbCl 

1654 

22-3 

0*527 

3140 

RbBr 

1625 

22-8 

0*520 

3130 

Rbl 

1577 

22-8 

0*520 

3035 

CsF 

1524 

22-5 

0*523 

2915 

CsCI 

1573 

22-7 

0*518 

3040 

CsBr 

1573 

22-9 

0*517 

3045 

Csl 

1553 

23-1 

0*515 

3020 


and Herz. (19> However, it should be noted that Saslawsky’s values are calculated from 
an expression which involves the critical temperature which in turn is obtained from 
the Lorenz relationship, T c = T m /0-44, which cannot be valid for alkali halides since 
at the critical temperatures this expression yields very low values for the vapour densities. 
According to the Lorenz equation NaCl and KC1 would have about the same critical 
temperature, 2400°K; at this temperature the vapour densities would be only 0*010 
g/cm 3 for NaCl and 0*012 g/cm 3 for KC1. 

It would thus seem that Joliet’s assumptions are incorrect. 

It is of interest to consider the reduced density vs reduced temperature curve for 
typical salts as exemplified by NaCl and KC1 and to compare it with three other classes 
of substances, namely, ideal or perfect liquids (argon and other noble gases), <10> 
metals, (31) and fluorocarbons (and derivatives), (M,S3) homopolar liquids with partic- 
larly small intermolecular forces. These curves are shown in Fig. 4. It is apparent that 
each of the four types of substances has a curve distinct from the others. This is not 
to say that as the number of examples increases there will not be a band for each type. 
However, it is to be expected that the mean curves will show differences. The reduced 
density vs reduced temperature behaviour of the substances is not simplyrelated to their 
structures. However, the similarity of the reduced vapour density curves is apparent 
and is undoubtedly due to the fact that at the large interatomic or intermolecular 

““ Lorenz and Herz, Z . Anorg. Chem. 138, 330 (1924). 

,,0) E. A. Guggenheim, J. Chem. Phys. 13, 253 (1945). 

P. J. McGonigal, A. D. Kirshenbaum and A. V. Grosse, J. Phys. Chem., 66, 737 (1962). 

12,1 R. M. Yarrington and W. B. Kay, /. Chem. Engng . Data, 5,24 (1960). 

I. H. Simons, Fluorine Chemistry, Vol. 1, p. 438. Academic Press, New York (1950). 
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Fig. 4.—Reduced density vs reduced temperature. 


distances which exist in the gaseous state the characteristic attractive forces are very 
much lessened. 

A similar and typical separation into classes of substances is shown in Fig. 3 which 
is a plot of entropy of vapourization vs reduced temperature. It is to be noted that the 
behaviour of typical homopolar compounds like CC1 4 , C0 2 or benzene is essentially 
the same as that for associated liquids like H 2 0 and NH 3 . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The method described above allows a reasonable consistent estimation of the 
critical properties of salts. The agreement of our semi-empirical method with the 
results of Eyring (14) is encouraging. The greatest discrepancy is in the estimation of 
the critical pressures. Further experimental work on liquid and vapour densities, 
especially at high pressures, beyond the normal boiling point, is obviously indicated 
to extend density data to higher temperatures and to support or narrow down the 
critical constant estimates presented in this paper. Methods for making such measure¬ 
ments are currently under study at this Institute. 
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NOTES 


Preparation of neptnniam targets by electrodeposition 

(Received 8 January 1962; i/i revised form 9 -4/>ri7 1962) 

Neptunium has been coated on metal cathodes by the electrolytic deposition of the oxide or hydroxide. 
The experimental results show that adherent, uniform neptunium sources can be prepared in the range 
from 0*2 to 4 mg on a nickel cathode area of 7 cm 8 . Heavier neptunium sources in the range 0-8-7 mg 
were also prepared after several successive electrodeposition steps on the same disc. Platinum, 
stainless steel and tantalum backing discs were found equally suitable for the sources. The electrolytic 
cell consisted of a polyethylene cylinder and base cap, a nickel plated disc serving as cathode contact, 
and a platinum ring anode. The cell was kept at 80°C in a water bath, with constant stirring at about 
100 rev/min. The cathode discs were treated with carbon tetrachloride and chemically etched im¬ 
mediately before plating. To an electrolyte volume of 15 ml of saturated ammonium oxalate solution, 
25-500 p\ of 0*5 M HNO a neptunium solution were added and the pH of the resulting solution 
adjusted to 7 with ammonium hydroxide. Current densities of 0 043-0 057 A/cm* were used in most 
experiments. At the end of the electrolysis the metal hydroxide deposits were rinsed with distilled 
water and dried at room temperature. The plate uniformity was determined by means of auto¬ 
radiographs and densitometic measurements. The maximum density difference ratio {MDDR: 
(Maximum optical density/Minimum optical density) — 1} varied from 0-16 to 0*40 with an average 
ratio of 0-28. 

Acknowledgements— This investigation has been carried out as part of the programme of the Foun¬ 
dation for the Fundamental Research of Matter (F.O.M.) with the financial support of the Organiza¬ 
tion for Pure Research (Z.W.O.). Thanks are due to the International Atomic Energy Agency for a 
fellowship and to the Comisi6n Nacional de Energia Atdmica for giving the necessary leave of absence. 

Comisidn Nacional de Energia At Arnica petit 

Buenos Aires r Argentina 


Alkylammonium complexes of copper (II) 

(Received 24 April 1962) 

The reaction of copper (H) chloride with amine hydrochlorides to form yellow bis-alkylammonium 
tctrachlorocuprates (II) has been reported previously.* 1 .*.®) 

As part of another study, we attempted to prepare alkyl diazonium chlorides at low temperatures. 
We observed, however, that methylamine and ethylamine, in the presence of liquid anhydrous 
HCI and CuCl a , gave the known* 8 * corresponding bis-alkylammonium tetrachlorocuprate (10* 
(RNH a + ) a (CuCl 4 ^), R — Me and Et. 

We found that these complexes are extremely soluble in N-methylpyrrolidone and slightly soluble 
in y-butyrolactone, but are precipitated from these solutions on addition of diethyl ether. 

The ultraviolet and visible absorption spectra of the two complexes were measured in several 
solvents and, as reported previously (but without supporting data)* 81 , we have observed that the 
results are strongly dependent on the nature of the solvent. 

Thus, both complexes exhibited maxima at 475 mp (c 1500, R * Et) and 316 mp (c 3570, R = Et) 
in y-butyrolactone. The bis-ethylammoniumtetrachlorocuprate (II) (compound A) exhibited max¬ 
ima at 474 m/j and 344 m p in acetone and only at 273 m p in methanol. > 

m H. Remy and G. Laves, Ber. 66B, 401 (1933). 

W. M. Dehn, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 48, 111 (1926). 

<a> R. D. Whealy, D. H. Bier and B. J. McCormick, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . 81, 5900 (1959). 
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The influence of a bulky alkyl group in the preparation of such complexes was illustrated by the 
behavior of tert-octylammonium chloride on treatment with CuQ, and liquid HC1. The solid, which 
initially formed, slowly evolved HCl and an aqueous solution of the freshly prepared product possessed 
a pH of 2. After recrystallization from y-butyrolactone, the pH of the aqueous solution was 7. The 
spectrum of this tan-colored tert-octyl ammonium complex was almost identical with that observed 
for compound A. The analytical data for the crystallized product was fairly consistent with that for 
tert-octylammoniumtrichlorocuprate (I!) (compound B). Calcd: C, 32-02; H, 6*72; N, 4*67; Cl, 
35*42%. Found: C, 3M4; H.6-81; N, 4*46; Cl, 37 09%. 

It therefore appears that the initial, unstable product was hydrogen tert-octylammoniumtctra- 
chlorocuprate (II) and it seems likely that during crystallization, y-butyrolactone served as a proton 
acceptor. The similarity in spectra of compounds A and B suggests a “pseudo** tetrachlorocuprate 
(II) structure in B. 

Furthermore, methanolic solutions of B reacted with methanolic solutions of RNH t + Cl~ (R — 
Me, Et, n-Pr, and n-Bu) to give yellow solids after addition of ether. These products are probably 
mixed dialkyiammonlumtetrachlorocuprate (II) complexes. Their structures are under investigation. 

The spectra were determined on a Beckman DK-2 recording spectrophotometer. Microanalysis 
was carried out by Micro-Tech Laboratories, Skokie, Illinois. 

R. Filler 

Department of Chemistry L. Gorelic 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago 16, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


S.C.Und, Radlatkm Cbemktry of Ganes. A. C. S. Monograph No. 151.313 pp. Rcinhokl Publishing 
Company (1961) 100s. 1 t 

Those who for many years have regarded Dr. Lind's monograph (“Chemical Effects of Alpha Particles 
and Electrons*', 1928) as a lucid and penetrating analysis of early work in radiation chemistry will have 
looked eagerly for a new edition bringing it up to date. The title change is significant; recent studies 
have used a wider range of radiation sources, and the crowing volume of radiation chemical literature 
makes some restriction of topics inevitable. The behaviour of gases forms the main theme of the 
earlier monograph and Dr. Lind's own very considers We experimental contributions are in this field. 

The first part of the present monomph mcludes chapters by Dr. C. J. Hochanadel on 11 Absorption 
of Ionizing Radiations* 1 and by Dr. J. A. Ghormley on “Other Sources and Dosimetry**. Unfortu¬ 
nately they are in general terms and poorly coordinated with the rest of the book. One looks in vain 
for any discussion of the special problems of selecting suitable radiation sources for gaseous systems 
and of measuring or calculating accurately the dose received by gases. That these problems are for¬ 
midable is dear from the remaining chapters of Part 1 which deal with the use of radon. The large, 
some might feel disproportionate, amount of space devoted to radon throughout the book reflects not 
only the author's special interests but also the large part radon has played in the most thorough of the 
radiation chemical studies of gases. 

The second part of the book describes the experimental data published up to July 1960 and, so far 
as the reviewer can tell, is comprehensive to the point of being indiscriminate in places. Items such as 
the radiolysis of KBrO, are scarcely relevant and others, such as the confusing GO,-carbon behaviour 
under radiation, are described with detail which contributes little to our understanding of gas radio¬ 
lysis. The arrangement of material into “Reactions of One Component’’, “Oxidation”, “Hydro¬ 
genation” etc. has little obvious advantage, involves much repetition, and separates related topics 
(e.g., CO, decomposition; CO oxidation; and CO, + H, reaction). Cross-references are, however, 
abundant and the index and tabular summaries are excellent. 

As a reference work summarizing the published data the new monograph is invaluable, but the 
recent material (often more qualitative and less penetrating than the early work) is not well assimilated. 
It is not possible therefore to recommend the book as a critical analysis of the data. To a large extent 
this is a reflection on the state of the subject itself. 

J. Wright 


Uranium Dioxide: Properties and Nuclear Applications, Edited by J. Belle, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1961, 726 pp. $2.50. 

This book serves as an excellent illustration of the rapid growth of basic science and technology during 
the past decade in the field of reactor fuel materials. The extent of the growth is evidenced by the large 
body of knowledge about uranium dioxide that has been collected and critically examined by forty- 
two contributing authors. The editor, J. Belle, deserves special acknowledgement for coordinating 
the findings of the various disciplines, engineering, ceramics, chemistry, physics, and metallurgy into a 
valuable sourcebook. 

The first four chapters discuss the application of UO, to nuclear power reactors and provide a 
detailed review of the factors that affect the preparation and characterization of UO, as a powder and 
influence its subsequent fabrication into fuel elements. The unirradiated physical properties of UO, 
and the complex solid and vapour phase behaviour in the uranium-oxygen-system Are discussed in 
Chapters 5 and 6, respectively. The extensive compilation and discussion of the thermodynan^jkd 
crystallographic data for the uranium oxides, UO t , U 4 O fi U ft 0 ls , U a O, and UO, is most vsdua^M 
physical and inoiganic chemists because they illustrate the complexphenomena such as polymorpm|j& 
deviation from stoichiometry and metastability that one is likely to encounter in a study of a me|H| 
oxygen system wherein the metal exhibits a variety of oxidation states. Binaiy and a few ternary 
systems encountered as reactor fuel materials are also discussed. Chapters 7 and 8 deal principally with 
the kinetics of self-diffusion (both cation and anion), sintering, oxidation and corrosion phenomena. 
Finally Chapter 9 devotes over 200 pages to the irradiation behavior of UO, and to its performance 
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as a fuel material. Appendix A gives a concise summary of numerical values of the physical, chemical 
and thermodynamic properties of UO t . Ceramists and metallurgists will And Appendix B valuable 
since it deals primarily with the application of light and electron microscopy to the study of micro- 
structures of UO t in its various physical forms. 

. On the whole, the book contains a wealth of bibliographic material which not only serves as factual 
assistance to present investigators; but will serve to guide more refined and penetrating investigations. 
'Hie book was prepared and published under the direction of and in cooperation with the Naval 
Reactors Group of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

R. J. Ackermann 


A. I. Vogel: A Text-book of Quantitative Inorganic Analysis, including Elementary Instrumental 
Analysis. Third Edition. Pp. xxx + 1216. Longmans, Green, London, 1961. 70s. 

This is the third edition of a text-book of quantitative inorganic analysis, which was first published 
in 1939. It has been revised to give, in addition to classical methods of analysis, an introduction to 
the instrumental methods which have become important in recent years. 

Volumetric and gravimetric analysis arc dealt with in the first part, roughly half, of the book. 
After an account of the basic theory there are many practical exercises which illustrate the continued 
importance of classical methods. Complexometnc titration is presented in a new chapter which 
includes directions for the determination of metals with EDTA. There are gravimetric methods 
which utilize newer organic precipitants and homogeneous precipitation, and sections on aperiodic 
balances and thermogravimetry to complete the revision of this part. 

The second part, with chapters which are either new or considerably revised, deals with in¬ 
strumental analysis. A chapter on the analysis of complex materials which utilizes both classical and 
instrumental methods provides a link between the two parts. There are chapters on electro-analysis 
comprising, electrogravimetry, using controlled potentials; coulometry; potentiometric titration, 
including automatic, 'dead-stop* and high-frequency procedures; polarographic analysis and 
amperometric titration. The chapters on instruments for the measurement of spectra include photo¬ 
electric absorptiometry and spectrophotometric methods, including titration; infra-red spectrometry, 
briefly; fluorimetiy, nephelometry and turbidimetry and important chapters on emission spectro- 
graphy and flame photometry. For each instrumental method, a theoretical introduction is followed 
by descriptions of commercial instrumentation and suggestions for introductory experiments. 
References to more specialized texts are given at the end of each chapter. There are also chapters on 
chromatography, including ion-exchange, and solvent extraction. 

The book is comprehensive, well-presented and comparatively cheap. It is intended primarily for 
use by undergraduate students. The first part of the book will certainly be useful to them. The 
suggestion that they should also use instrumental methods is at first sight a reasonable one. However, 
it must be weighed against the need for work which illustrates preparative and structural chemistry. 
These competing demands on the undergraduates’ time may make it desirable to offer courses in 
instrumental methods at a post-graduate level to those who intend to specialize in Analytical Chem¬ 
istry. The second part of the book would be more suitable for a course of this kind. It will also be 
useful to the practising analyst who wishes to acquire new techniques. 

J. Dalziel 
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A SUMMARY OF THE DECAY OF SOME FISSION PRODUCT 
TIN AND ANTIMONY ISOTOPES* 

B. J. Dropesky and C. J. Orth 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, University of California, i> 

Los Alamos, New Mexico ' 

Received 24 January 1962, in revised form 26 March 1962) 

Abstract— The mass assignments, half-lives and radiation characteristics of the isobaric 
pairs 126 Sn- 126 Sb, 121 Sn- 127 Sb, 129 Sn- 129 Sb and 129 Sn- 129 Sb and the isotope 150 Sb have been 
investigated. Samples of tin and antimony chemically separated from reactor-irradiated 
235U were examined with p- and y-scintillation spectrometers and ^-proportional counters. 
The main results of this programme are summarized in the present report. 

Considerable disagreement exists in the literature with regard to mass assignments, 
half-lives and radiation characteristics of some of the tin and antimony isotopes in 
the fission-product region. The present work was undertaken with the purpose of 
clarifying the information pertaining to the isobaric pairs 126 Sn-iWSb, 127 Sn- 127 Sb, 
i2*Sn- 128 Sb and 129 Sn- 129 Sb, and the isotope 1 J 0 Sb. The present paper constitutes 
a preliminary survey of the properties of these species. A separate report on each of 
these isobaric pairs will eventually be written. Fig. 1 shows that portion of the Chart 
of Nuclides representing the species dealt with in this study. The particular nuclides 
investigated are set off with heavy border lines and the values contained therein are 
those from the present work. The other nuclide data came from the Nuclear Data 
Sheets.<D 



nuclides concerned with in this study. 

* This work done under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

(l> C. L. McGinnis et til.. Nuclear Data Sheets, National Academy of Sciences— 1 -National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. (1958-1961). 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Chemical procedures 

Fission-product tin and antimony activities were produced by irradiating 10-50 mg 
235U foils with neutrons in the Los Alamos Water Boiler reactor or the Omega West reactor. 
The number of fissions in these sources ranged from 10 10 to 10 14 fissions, produced in 
irradiations from 30 sec to 30 min duration in neutron fluxes ranging up to 5 x 10 12 neutronscm~2 
sec* 1 . The irradiated target was dissolved in a few ml of hot 6 M HCI and a drop of cone. 
HNOs. Sn(IV) and Sb(UI) carriers 20 mg each) were added, and the solution was adjusted 
to give 10-20 ml 5 M in HCI. H 2 S was bubbled into the solution, and the resulting mixture 
was then centrifuged. 

When antimony was the element of interest, the supemate, which contained the tin, was 
discarded. The Sb^a precipitate was dissolved with hot cone. HCI. Te(IV) carrier was 
added and then precipitated with H2S. After centrifugation the antimony in the supemate 
was precipitated by adjusting the solution to 5 M HQ and then bubbling in more H2S. The 
SbzSa was dissolved with hot HCI, and the solution was poured into a distillation flask 
containing ~20 ml cone. H2SO4 and Mo(VI) and Te(IV) hold-back carriers. The antimony 
was distilled by the dropwise addition of HBr to the heated solution (~ 200°C). The distillate 
was adjusted to 2 M HBr, and Sb 2 S 3 was precipitated with H2S. This precipitate, either 
mounted on a counting plate or made into a slurry in a plastic vial, constituted the antimony 
sample for measurement of half-life and radiations. 

When tin was the element of interest, the supemate from the original Sb 2 S 3 precipitation 
was adjusted to ~0-5 M HQ by the addition of cone. NH4OH. The S 11 S 2 was centrifuged 
and the supemate was discarded. The SnS 2 was dissolved with hot HCI and was then 
distilled as described above. When the distillation was complete, remaining traces of antimony 
activity were removed by adding Sb(III) carrier to the distillate, adjusting the acidity to ~5 M 
in HBr, and precipitating Sb 2 Sa with the addition of H 2 S. The supemate, which contained 
the purified tin, was usually transferred to a plastic vial for y-ray measurements. For 
experiments involving /7-counting or coincidence measurements the tin was precipitated as 
S 11 S 2 or as the metal and was then mounted on a counting plate. 

Instrumentation 

The y-ray spectra were measured with one or more of the following detectors: a 3 in. diam. 
X 3 in. thick NaI(Tl) crystal coupled to a 5 in. DuMont 6364 photomultiplier, and a 2 in. diam. 
x2in.thickoraH in. diam. xl^ in. thick NaI(Tl) crystal coupled to DuMont 6292 photo¬ 
multipliers. These scintillators were used in conjunction with stabilized HV supplies, non¬ 
overloading linear amplifiers, and a fast 100-channel pulse-height analyser. In all y-ray 
experiments, a /7-absorber, usually consisting of 1 cm thick Lucite, was interposed between 
the crystal and the source. For measuring the decay of selected photopeaks a single channel 
analyser was employed. A coincidence circuit with a resolving time of ~ 0*4 fisec was used to 
observe y-y and /7-y coincidences. To record decay data an automatic scaler, on-off timer, 
and printer were often used. /7-spectra were measured with either a 1 J in. diam. x i in. thick 
Pilot “B”* plastic scintillator or a li in. diam. x| in. thick transstilbene crystal coupled to a 
6292 photomultiplier and used with the above electronics. 

/7-emission rates were measured with standard methane- or propane-flow /7-proportional 
counters having 1 mil aluminium windows. Most decay data were analysed by the method of 
least squares with an IBM 704 computer. The time scale normally used at this laboratory in 
recording decay data is based on precisely stepped increments of 0*001 day 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

i26Sn-i2*Sb decay 

126 Sn, originally reported^ to have a half-life of 50 min, is now known< 3 > to be 
very long-lived (r* « 10 5 years). This species was discovered in Water Boiler 
reactor 235 U solution that had been stored for over 10 years. The predominant 

* Pilot Chemicals Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

< 2 > J. W. Barnes and A. J. Freedman, Phys. Rev. 84,365 (1951). 

<J> C. J. Orth and B. J. Dropesky, Bull. Amer. Phys. Soc. 3, No. 3, 207 (1958). 



A nummary of the decay of some fission product tin and antimony isotopes 1309 

^-activity in a tin sample from this solution is 121 "*Sn, which was identified by its 
042 MeV /1-spectrum. A weak ^-component of a higher energy was radiochenrically 
identified as that of the known* 4 - s> 19 min 126 Sb in equilibrium with its long-lived 
iMSn parent. The longer-lived 126 Sb isomer was also found to be produced in the 
decay of 126 Sn and a remeasurement of the half-life showed it to be 12-5±0-l day. 
This value differs considerably from the original 6*2 day half-life measured by 
Bosch and Munczek< 6 > and attributed to an isomer of 12 ®Sb by Franz and MiJNZBL,® 
but it is in fair agreement with Bosch’s< 7> later value of 11 day. Fig. 2 shows the 
/J-decay curves of the 126 Sb isomers separated from 126 Sn. The ratio of the ^-activity 
of the 19 min isomer to that of the 12-5 day isomer, in equilibrium with their 12 *Sn 
parent, is 6-2±0-2. Since the 19 min isomer grows into equilibrium with 126 Sn with 
a 19 min half-period, it is probably fed directly and is therefore the low-spin isomer. 

TIME (DAYS) 


0 0.00 0.10 0.18 0.20 



0 10 20 30 40 SO 60 


TIME (DAYS) 

Fio. 2—Decay curves of the 12 «Sb isomers, separated from 12 <Sn, as observed 
with /3-proportional counters. Different samples and counters were employed 
to obtain the two sets of data. Curve A is the /i-decay curve of the short-lived 
iz«Sb isomer (top and right scales) and Curve B is the /?-decay curve of the 
long-lived 126 Sb isomer (bottom and left scales). 

The 126 Sn half-life was computed on the basis of the following values: the measured 
antimony activity in secular equilibrium with the tin sample discussed above; the 
number of fissions, determined by M Sr analysis, from which the tin was obtained; 
and an interpolated fission yield value of 5 x 10 for 126 Sn. 

The highest energy ^-groups observed in the decay of both 126 Sb isomers have 
end-points of 1 -95±0-15 MeV. y-ray spectra of the two isomers are shown in Fig. 3. 

(4) I. Franz, R. Radicella and J. Rodriguez, Z. Naturforsch. 11 A, 1138 (1956). 
t5) I. Franz and H. Munzel, Z. Naturforsch. 13 A, 53 (1958). 

(t> H. Bosch and H. Munczbk, Pkys. Rev. 106,983 (1957). 

(7 > H. E. Bosch. Bull. Amer. Phys. Soc. 4, No. 6, 374 (1959). 
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The energies of the prominent photopeaks of 12*5 day 126 Sb are in fairly good 
agreement with those reported by Bosch< 7 > for the 11 day antimony activity produced 
{>y high-energy neutron bombardment of enriched 12<5 Te. The ~0*68 MeV peak 
results from two y-rays in the 19 min isomer decay and three y-rays in the 12*5 day 



CHANNEL NUMBER 


Fio. 3—Scintillation y-spectra of the lze Sb isomers measured with the 
3 in. x3 in. NaI(Tl) crystal at a distance of 10 cm. Curve A, 12*5 day 126 Sb 
and Curve B, 19 min 126 Sb. The insert shows the low energy portion of the 
y-spectrum from the 126 Sn- 126 Sb, 121m Sn source measured with 1} in. x H in. 

NaI(Tl) scintillator. 


isomer decay. One of the y-rays contributing to this photopeak is that due to the £2 
transition from the first excited state to the ground state of 12<s Te, as measured by 
several investigators/ 8 * 9 * 10) Shown in the insert of Fig. 3 is the low-energy portion 
of the y-spectrum of the 126 Sn- 126 Sb sample. The 60, 67 and 92 keV y-rays are 
associated with the decay of 126 Sn. The 37 keV y-rays and the intense Sb K X-rays 
were found to be in coincidence with the 0*42 MeV jS-group. A very similar low 
energy (< 50 keV) y-ray spectrum was observed from 121m Sn produced by the («, y) 
reaction on enriched 120 Sn. On the basis of this evidence, the 37 keV y-ray and most 
of the X-rays are attributed to the decay of 121m Sn. This 37 keV y-transition is 
presumed to be from a g-m excited state to the 2 ground state in 121 Sb. On the basis 
of preliminary measurements the half-life of 12tm Sn is estimated to be ~25 years. 

<»> R. M. Sinclair, Phys. Rev. 102,461 (1956). 

W G. M. Temmer and N. P. Heydenburg, Phys. Rev. 104,967 (1956). 

««> P. H. Stblson and F. K. McGowan, Phys. Rev. 110,489 (1958). 
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2.15 hr 127 Sn. Half-lives of I S hr,® 2-05±0-0S hr<>» and 2-6 hr<i» have been 
attributed to I27 Sn by previous investigators. In the present work, l27 Sn samples 
were prepared for study by following the tin procedure described above and by 
allowing 12-14 hr of decay, after irradiation, before the final tin-antimony separation 
was made. These samples contained only a small amount of 10 day 12S Sn and most 
of the 58 min 128 Sn and shorter-lived tin isotopes had already decayed awiy f when 
the measurements were begun. As shown in Fig. 4, the y-spectrum of 127 Sn is very 
complex and extends to almost 3 MeV. The y-spectrum of 125 Sn,is also shown in 
Fig. 4 to illustrate some interesting similarities to the 127 Sn spectrum and to show 
a previously unreported y-ray at 2-23 MeV. The 127 Sn half-life was measured by 
observing the decay of that portion of the y-spectrum between 2 and 3 MeV, where 
the contribution from 128 Sn was completely negligible, and only a slight contribution 
from 125 Sn had to be taken into account. Fig. 5 shows this decay data, which yielded 
a value of 2-15±0-10 hr for the half-life of 127 Sn. The y-spectrum of the residual 
activity, after decay of l27 Sn, showed the high energy y-rays to be due only to 125 Sn. 



Fio. <4—y-ray spectrum of 2-15 hr 127 Sn (upper curve) measured at 10 cm from 
the 3 in. x3 in. NaI(TI) scintillator. The contribution from 10 day 12S Sn has 
subtracted out. The y-spectrum of 123 Sn Gower curve) is included for 

comparison. 

(u * H. Carminatti, I. Franz, R. Radicella and J. Rodriguez, Z. Naturforsch. 11 A, 419 
(1956). 

(lt> T. Alvaoer, J. Uhler and O. Meun, Arkiv fur Fysik, 16, 482A (1960). In a recent 
personal communication with Dr. Alvager, one of die authors (B.J.D.) teamed that the 
results reported in this reference were very preliminary and, in fact, were not confirmed by 
later experiments. The final results of their studies have been submitted for publication 
in Arkiv fur Fysik. 
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2*5 mfo, 127 Sn. Existence of a ^-emitting isomer of 127 Sn, with a 2*5±1*0 min 
half-life, was established by making rapid timed separations of antimony from 
fission-product tin solutions and determining the 1I7 Sb yields. The antimony was 
separated either by carrying it out of 5 M HC1 solution on known quantities of 
preprecipitated Sb^Ss or by stripping the antimony with 0*2 M HQ from a diethyl 
ether solution of tin complexed with NF^CNS.* 13 * If one uses a 127 Sb independent 
fission yield value of 10 per cent* 14 * of the mass 127 chain, the present experiments 
show that about half of the remaining 90 per cent of 127 Sb comes from each of the 
two 127 Sn isomers. 



Fiq. 5—Decay of the 2-3 MeV portion of the 127 Sn y-spectrum with the 
source 1 cm from the 3 in. x 3 in. NaI(Tl) scintillator. The residual activity, 
which was due to 10 day 125 Sn, was resolved out. 

93 hr i27Sb. The half-life of 127 Sb has been commonly quoted to be 93 hr,d_ 5) 
although somewhat greater values have been reported.* 16 * 171 Bosch and Munczek,< 6) 
who measured the decay of the y-spectra of a mixture of antimony isotopes produced 
in 26 MeV deuteron fission of uranium, reported a half-life of 88±2 hr for 127 Sb. 
A repetition of this type of measurement was performed in the present study on a 
sample of antimony produced in pile-neutron fission of uranium, in which the 


R. Bock, Z. Analyt. Chem. 133,110 (1951). 

( ,4 > A. C. Wahl, R. L. Ferguson, D. R. Nethaway, D. E. TROUTNERandK. Wolfsberg, 


Nuclear-Charge Distribution in Low Energy Fission, Washington Univ. (St. Louis). 
Report, June 1961, Phys. Rev. 126, 1112 (1962). 

(l3 * N. R. Sleight and W. H. Sullivan, Radiochemical Studies: The Fission Products (Edited 
by Ck D. Coryell and N. Sugarman), NNES, Plutonium Project Record, Vol. 9, 
Div. 1% p. 928. McGraw-Hill, New York (1957). 
do W. E. ©rummitt and G. Wilkinson, Nature , Lond. 158, 163 (1946). 

««»- A. C. |Ravpas, MIT LNS Technical Report 63 (1953). 
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independent yield of 12*5 day 126 Sb is much lower than in high-energy fission. A half- 
life for 127 Sb of 93-95 hr was obtained. In order to eliminate the influence of I26 Sb 
on the determination of the 127 Sb half-life, several careful experiments were performed* 
which involved the measurement of the yield of 9*3 hr 127 Te in transient equilibrium 
with its 127 Sb parent. The antimony fraction from ~ 2 x 10 16 fissions was separated 
and purified after the short-lived antimony activities had decayed, and the resulting 
solution was divided into twelve aliquots. Telluriunv carrier was added to, each 
aliquot, and then at two day intervals, starting four days after the original purification, 
the tellurium activity was chemically separated, mounted, and ^-counted. Each of 
the twelve sets of tellurium decay data was computer-analysed to determine the 9*3 hr 
i27Te activity at the separation times (corrected for chemical yield and aliquot size). 
From graphical analysis of the yield data from three experiments an average value of 
93*4±1*7 hr was obtained for the half-life of 127 Sb. Fig. 6 shows the results of one 
of these experiments. 



Fig. 6—Yields of 9-3 hr 127 Te in transient equilibrium with the parent 127 Sb 
as a function of separation times. 

Fig. 7 shows the y-spectrum of a 127 Sb sample measured after all 128 Sb had 
decayed. The sample was grown from its purified tin parent and was thereby free of 
independently produced 126 Sb. Previously reported* 6 ' 18 > energy values for the y-rays 
of 127 Sb resulted from measurements on mixtures of antimony isotopes and are 
somewhat in disagreement with the present measurements (see Table 1). The insert 
of Fig. 7 shows the low-energy y-spectrum of 127 Sb. 

* These experiments were conducted by J. W. Barnes and P. Q. Oliver. 



CHANNEL NUMBER 


Fio. 7—y-ray spectrum of 127 Sb measured with the 3 in. x3 in. scintillator 
at 10 cm distance. The insert shows the low energy portion of the 127 Sb 

y-spectrum. 



TIME (MINUTES) 


Fio. 8—Decay curve of ,2, Sn as determined by measuring the decay of the 0-75 
*" MeV y-rays of 10 min 128 Sb in equilibrium with its tin parent. 
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The end-point of the highest energy /J-group of 127 Sb, measured with the 
scintillation spectrometer, is I *53 ±0-05 MeV,. in agreement with previous values.< 18 > l# > * 
i28SnJ2*Sb decay 

58 min 128 Sn. The 128 Sn samples were prepared by the method described above 
in Chemical Procedures. To allow for the decay of the short-lived tin activities of 
higher mass number, the final tin separation was not performed until 70 ntin after 
the end of the irradiation. ' 

The half-life of 128 Sn was measured by observation of the decay of the 0-75 MeV 
y-rays of 10 min 128 Sb which had grown into equilibrium with it. The value obtained 
was 58 ±5 min (Fig. 8), in good agreement with a carefully determined value previously 
reported, (20 > but misassigned to mass 130. 



CHANNEL NUMBER 


Fig. 9—y-ray spectra of )28 Sn with 10 min l28 Sb in equilibrium (Curve A) and 
10 min 128 Sb only (Curve B) taken at 1 cm from the 3 in. x3 in. NaI(Tl) 
scintillator. The insert contains the low energy portion of the y-spectrum at 
1 cm from the li in. xli in. NaI(Tl) scintillator; these photopeaks belong 

exclusively to 128 Sn. 

(u » M. C. Day, Jr. and A. F. Voigt, Phys. Rev. 101,1784 (1956). 

(I9) J. P. Mize, J. D. Knight, J. W. Barnes and J. W. Starner. Private communication. 
,20> I. Franz, J. Rodriguez and H. Caminaht, Z. Natur/orsch. 10 A, 82 (1955). 
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The ^-spectrum of 128 Sn, which has not been previously reported, was measured 
with the 10 min 128 Sb isomer in equilibrium. The contribution due to 2*15 hr 127 Sn, 
determined later, was subtracted out. Fig. 9 shows both the composite spectrum of 
i28Sn-10 mih 128 Sb and the spectrum of 10 min 128 Sb alone. Only the small photopeaks 
indicated at ~0*43 and ~0*5 MeV and the distinct peak at 0*48 MeV in the high 
energy spectrum are associated with 128 Sn decay, whereas all of the labelled y-peaks 
of the low energy spectrum are involved in the decay of 128 Sn. 

10*1 mht 128 Sb. Samples of the short-lived isomer of 128 Sb were grown from 
purified 12 *Sn- 127 Sn, with growth periods of only 10-20 min in order to minimize the 
production of the longer-lived iMSb isomer and 93 hr 127 Sb. The /1-decay curve of such 
a sample, shown in Fjg. 10 (Curve A), yielded a half-life of 10*1 ±0*2 min for the 
short-lived 128 Sb isomer, in good agreement with previous measurements. < 2 > 


TIME (MINUTES) 



scales); the small contribution due to 127 Sb has been resolved out. 


The y-spectrum of 10 min 128 Sb (Fig. 9, lower curve) is relatively simple, exhibiting 
only the two photopeaks at 0-314±0005 and 0*747±0*005 MeV. These energies 
agreewellwiththosepreviouslyreported.< 21 > However, theO-747 MeV peak is too broad 
to be due to a single y-ray and, indeed, it can be arbitrarily resolved into two photo¬ 
peaks due to 0*740 and 0*755 MeV y-rays of equal intensity. An analysis of a 
scintillation fi-spedpim gave a value of 2*6±0*3 MeV for the end-point of the highest 
energy ft- group. 

L FrXnz, J. Rodriquez and R. Radicella, Z. Naturforsch . 11 A, 1037 (1956). 
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8 9 hr 128 Sb. Samples of the longer-lived isomer of 128 Sb were grown for a period 
of ~2 far from tin purified at about 1 hr after the end of the irradiation. No evidence 
was found for the presence of 129 Sb in these samples. 

The half-life of the longer-lived 128 Sb isomer was originally measured® to be 

9 hr, although the activity was thought to be 126 Sb. However, more recent measure¬ 
ments give values of 9'6 hr,®> 9*9 hr<2 2 > and 10 hr® for the isomer half-life. In the 
present study, a remeasurement of this half-life was made by recording the rate df decay 
of the 0*75 MeV photopeak of the 128 Sb y-spectrum. Ibis technique served to enhance 
the ratio of ,28 Sb to 127 Sb y-counts. These measurements were made after 10 min 
i28Sb had decayed, and corrections were applied for contributions due to the 
small amount of 93 hr 127 Sb present. The average value for the half-life of 
the longer-lived 128 Sb isomer, from several such experiments, is 8*9±0*2 hr. 
A typical decay curve is shown in Fig. 10 (Curve B). 

The y-spectrum of 8*9 hr 128 Sb (Fig. 11, upper curve) is similar to that of the 

10 min isomer with the exception of the additional photopeaks at ~0*43, 0*53 and 
0*64 MeV. In this spectrum the 0*75 MeV photopeak is also too broad to be due to 
only one y-ray. 



Fra. 11—y-ray spectrum of 8*9 hr 12 *Sb (upper curve) as measured 15 cm from 
the 3 in. x 3 in. NalfTl) scintillator. The y-spectrum of 10 min 12l Sb is shown 

in the lower curve. 

The mass assignment of these isomers is well established on the basis of their 
production by high-energy neutron irradiation of enriched 128 Te.< 7 « 22 ) Also, one 
of the y-rays contributing to the 0*75 MeV photopeak in the 128 Sb y-spectra is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the El transition from the first excited state to the ground state 
of t28Te.«.s.io) 

,22> A. C Pappas. Private communication to National Academy , of Science— National 
Research Council, April 1957. 
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msn-i29Sb decay 

, 6 min 129 Sn. In the present study, experiments were carried out to determine 

the half-life of 129 Sn< 23 > by both direct and indirect methods. In the indirect measure¬ 
ment, the yields of 129 Sb were determined in samples of antimony separated in rapid 
succession from a freshly prepared fission-product tin solution. The separations, 
which employed the St^Sj method described previously for the determination of the 
half-life of the short-lived I27 Sn isomer, were made at 3 min intervals starting 10 min 
after the end of a 30 sec irradiation. This measurement yielded a value of 6± 1 min for 
the half-life of 129 Sn. 

What is presumed to be a direct measurement of the 129 Sn half-life was made by 
recording a series of y-spectra of a sample of fission-product tin which had been 
purified rapidly by the distillation method. The final separation of antimony was 
performed 29 min after the 30 sec pile irradiation of 235 U. Analysis of a series of 
y-spectra beginning 2 min later and taken at 4 min intervals indicated the presence 
of an~6 min activity in addition to a large amount of 58 min 128 Sn and its 10 min 128 Sb 
daughter. They-spectrum of the~6 min activity exhibited a prominent photopeak at 
—1-15 MeV and a very complex structure extending to over 3 MeV. In a similar experi¬ 
ment in which the recording of the first y-spectrum was begun at 22 min after the end of the 
irradiation, additional strong peaks were observed at 0-2 and 0-82 MeV. These 
two peaks decayed with a short half-life, and, as will be discussed later, are believed to 
belong to 130 Sb. The decay of the high-energy portion (2-8—3-1 MeV) of this spectrum, 
which is assumed to be associated with 129 Sn, was carefully followed. Analysis of 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

CHANNEL NUMBER 

Fto. 12—y-ray spectrum of 4-24 hr lw Sb measured with the 3 in. x 3 in. 

* NaI(Tl) scintillator at a distance of 5 cm. 

<23) In a recent personal communication with one of the authors (C.J.O.), Pappas reported 
having observed two isomers of 12 *Sn with half-lives of 8 min and — 1 hr. 
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these data yielded a half-life of 6-4±l-0 min. This value, combined with the value 
from the timed Sb^j separation method, gives a half-life of 6-2±l-2 min for 129 Sn. 
No evidence was found for a longer-lived isomer of 129 Sn in the half-life range 
6 - 2-120 min.< 12 * 23> , 

4-24 hr 129 Sb. Samples of 129 Sb were prepared from fission products by the method 
described above in Chemical Procedures. To allow time for the decay of the shorter- 
lived antimony activities, such as 130 Sb and 131 Sb, which might interfere with rgdiation 
measurements, the distillation of the antimony was peifonned 5 hr after the end of the 
irradiation. The y-ray spectrum of 127 Sb, as shown in Fig. 12, was recorded when 
contributions from 8-9 hr 128 Sb and 93 hr 129 Sb were negligible. The indicated photo¬ 
peak energies are in fair agreement with those listed by Day and Voigt< 18) for ia9 Sb; 
however, Day and Voigt reported no y-rays with energies greater than 0*788 MeV. 

The half-life of 129 Sb has been reported to be 4-6±0-l hr< 17 > and 4*2 hr.<2<> 
In the present study this half-life was remeasured. In order to avoid interference due 
to 126 Sb, 127 Sb, 127 Te, 128 Sb and 129 Te which would unavoidably be present or grow 
in, in small-to-moderate amounts, use was made of the fact that only 129 Sb emits 
y-rays of energies greater than ~l-3 MeV. The decay of that portion of the 129 Sb 
y-spectrum between 1-38 and 2-5 MeV was followed with the 3 in. X3 in. NaI(Tl) 
scintillator and single channel analyser. To eliminate interference from y-y summing 
effects, 15-8 g/cm 2 of Pb was interposed between the source and detector. The 
resulting decay data from two such experiments yielded a half-life value of 4*24± 
0-10 hr; a typical set of data, with background subtracted, is shown in Fig. 13. 



Fig. 13 —Decay curve of the 1-38-2-5 MeV portion of the 12 *Sb y-spectrum 
measured through 15-8 g/cm 2 of Pb with the 3 in. x 3 in. NaI(Tl) scintillator 


l24 > P. H. Abelson, Phys. Rev. 56, 1 (1939). 
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130 Sb isomers, 

yj min 130 Sb. Two 130 Sb isomers with half-lives of 7*1 ±0-3 min and 33±1 min 
i have beat reported by Pappas,* 24 * who produced these activities by fast-neutron 
irradiation of enriched 130 Te. In the present work a preliminary investigation was 
made of the decay of these isomers, produced in fission. In a study of the longer-lived 
isomer, the final antimony purification was performed ~ 2 hr after the end of the 
irradiation to allow time for decay of the shorter-lived antimony activities, including 
20 min 131 Sb. 4*2 hr 129 Sb was the predominant interfering activity remaining. 
The y-spectrum shown in Fig. 14 is the net 130 Sb spectrum obtained by the subtraction 
of the 129 Sb- 129 Te spectrum. The odd dip in the spectrum at about channel 35 is due 
to the fact that 67 min 129 Te, which emits a 0*475 MeV y-ray,* 25 * had not grown into 
equilibrium with 129 Sb when the early gross spectrum was measured. The 0*825 MeV 
photopeak appears to be due to at least two y-rays on the basis of its half-width and 
preliminary y-y coincidence measurements. One of the y-rays contributing to this 
photopeak is apparently due to the E2 transition from the first excited state to the 
ground state of 130 Te.< 8 * *• 10) 



67 min 12 *Te, which emits a 0*475 MeV y-ray, had not grown into equilibrium 
with » 2B Sb when the early gross spectrum was measured. The insert shows the 
y-spectrum of 6 min 130 Sb measured with a 2 in. x2 in. NaI(Tl) scintillator at 
8 cm Ai«tancft. A small contribution due to 10 min 1M Sb has been removed. 

Measurement of the half-life of the longer-lived 130 Sb isomer is complicated by the 
unavoidable presence of a very large amount of 12!> Sb activity in the samples. Pre¬ 
liminary y-y coincidence studies indicated that the 0*33 and 0*825 (complex) MeV 
y-rays of 13 °Sb are in coincidence. An experiment was performed which involved 
the measurement of the decay of coincidences between the 0*33 MeV pulses in one 
m-tntillatnr and the 0*825 MeV pulses in a second scintillator. The results, shown in 
Fig. 15, yielded a half-life value of 37±3 min for 130 Sb, in fair agreement with 
Pappas’ 122 * value. 


U5) w. E. Graves and A. C. G. Mitchell. Phys . Rev. 101,701 (1956). 
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6jn6i 130 Sb. The 0*2ahd 0*82 MeV photopeaks observed in the y-spectrum of the 
tin sample recorded 22 min after the end of a short irradiation (see Section 6 min l&Sn) 
were not observed in the spectrum of the tin sample that took 9 min longer to separate 
and purity. This suggested the presence of 130 Sb which had grown from a very short¬ 
lived (< 3 min) tin parent; Pappas reported a half-life of 2*6 min for i^Sa,* 2 ® 

The 0*2 and 0*82 MeV y-rays were shown to be associated with the antimony activates 
grown from a fission-product tin sample during the time interval 12-5—1^*5 min 
after the end of a 30 sec pile irradiation of 235 U. Purification of the antimony was 
started 6*5 min after the end of the growth period. In addition to the 0*20 and 0-825 
MeV y-rays shown in the Fig. 14 insert, the 0*32 and 0*75 MeV y-rays of 10 min 
J28Sb were observed but were subtracted out of the spectrum presented. The former 
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Flo. 15—Decay of 0*33-0*82 MeV y-y coincidences of 130 Sb in the presence of 

129 Sb- 1M Te. 

two y-rays peaks decayed with a 6*0±1*5 min half-life and are assigned to an isomer 
of 13 <>Sb on the basis of the similarity of the 0*825 MeV peak to that observed in the 
37 min 13 <>Sb spectrum. This assignment is in agreement with the work of Pappas.* 22 * 
Low intensity y-rays of 1*03 and 1-16 MeV are also attributed to 6 min liOSb. The 
0*2 MeV y-ray observed from 6 min 130 Sb is probably the same as the 0*19 MeV y-ray 
observed from 37 min 130 Sb. 37 min 130 Sb was not observed to grow from 130 Sn. 


(M) A. C Pappas and D. R. Wiles, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2,69 (1956). 
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Table 1.—Summary qf the present work 


Nuclide 

Ti 

Principal y-rays (MeV) 

Max. Ef} (MeV) 

i«Sn 

~ 10 5 years 

~0-060, ~0067,0092 

<0-225 

n«Sb 

19*0 ±0-2 min 

0-415, (0-665, 0-68) 

l-95±0-15 

■i 2 «sb 

12-5 ±0-2 days 

0-29, 0-415,0-58, (0-665, 0-68,0-70), 0-85, 0-99 

1-9510-15 

«’Sn 

2*15 ±0*10 hr 

0-12, 0-27, 0-44, 0-495, 0-58, 0-825, 0-99, 1-10, 
1-48,1-60, 200, 2-14, 2-32, 2-58, 2-68, 2-82 


tn®Sn 

~2*5 min 

Spectrum not measured 


n7Sb 

93-4 ±1-7 hr or 

0-062,0-250,0-30,0-41,0-470,0-55,0-60,0-686, 



3*89 ±0*07 days 

0-78, 0-92, 1-10, 1-30 

1-5310-05 

rnSn 

58±5 min 

0-044,0 075, 0 154, 0-43, 0-48 


i2»sb 

10*1 ±0*2 min 

0-314, (0-740, 0-755), 0-91 

2-610-1 

i»Sb 

8*9 ±0*2 hr 

0-314, 0-43, 0-53,0-64, (0-740, 0-755), 0-91 


i29Sn 

6*2±1*2 min 

— 1 -15, many others to 3-1 


t»Sb 

4-24 ±0-10 hr 

0-18, 0-31-0-36 complex, 0-535, 0-66 complex, 
0-81, 0-92, 1-04, 1-24, 1-3, 1-75, 2-1 


l30 Sb 

37 ±3 min 

0-19, 0-33, 0-825 (complex), 0-938 


uosb 

6*0 ±1*5 min 

0-20, 0-825 (complex), 1-03, 1-16 



Therefore, it is estimated that at least 90 per cent of the 130 Sn decays go to the 6 min 
i30Sb isomer. The lack of evidence for the presence of 23 min 131 Sb in the above 
sample suggests that the half-life of its 131 Sn parent is <2 min, in contrast to the 
reported half-life of 3-4 min.< 26 > 
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ISOMERIC STATES OF M Nb* 

E. T. Bramlitt and R. W. FiNKf 

Department of Chemistry, University) of Arkansas, , 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 

(. Received 2 February 1962) 

Abstract—The literature reports the existence of isomeric states of ,2 Nb with half-lives of 
21 -6 hr, 13 hr, 5-9 p sec, and 191 min. Evidence is presented which indicates that all but the 
5-9 psec isomer are in error. In connection with this investigation, the following total ' 
activation cross sections for 14*7 MeV neutrons have been measured: 92 Mo («, p) 92 Nb 
(10-1 days+5-9 /tsec), 60 ± 15 mbarns; and 92 Mo («,«) 89 Zr (79*0 hr+4-4 min), 20 ± 8 mbarns. 

INTRODUCTION AND DISCUSSION 

The literature contains reports of isomeric states of 92 Nb with half-lives of 21 -6 hr* 1 *, 
13±2 hr,< 2) 5-9±0-5 /xsec,® and 191 ±3 min.® Evidence is given in the present work 
that all but the 5’9 /tsec isomer are incorrect. 

The 21 -6 hr activity 

Wiedenbeck* 1 * in 1946 proposed the 21 •6 hr half-life on the basis of an experiment 
in which niobium was bombarded with 10 MeV deutrons to produce the (d,t) 
reaction. Half-lives of 21 -6 hr and 11 days were found and assigned to 92m Nb and 
92 r Nb, respectively, on the basis that both periods followed similar excitation functions 
with thresholds of 5-6 MeV and that a 21 hr activity had been found in proton 
bombardments of zirconium. Radiochemical separation was not done. 

It is now known that a similarity in excitation functions is not a valid argument 
in the assignment of isomeric states; indeed, isomeric yields in nuclear reactions are 
known to vary with energy/ 5 * Furthermore, the 21 hr activity from proton bombard¬ 
ment of zirconium is now well established® as 23 hr 96 Nb. 

We have been unable to confirm.the 21 -6 hr activity by means of the 93 Nb («, 2n) 
and the 92 Mo (n,p) reactions at 14*7 MeV, as reported beloVv. Neither have Silva 
et al.W found a 21 -6 hr period in studies of (y, n) and (y, hi) reactions of niobium. 

* Supported in part by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Present address : Department of Physics, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 

10 M. L. Wiedenbeck, Phys. Rev. 70,435 (1946). 

< 2 > R. A. James, Phys. Rev. 93,288 (1954). 

(3) R. B. Duffield and S. H. Veqors, Phys. Rev. 112,1958 (1958). 

(4> M. Bocciouni, G. di Caporiacco, L. Foa and M. Mando, Nuovo dm. 16, 780 (1960). 
(M See, for example, S. M. Bailey, Report UCRL-8710 (1959). 

(«> Nuclear Data Cards, National Academy of Science-National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D. C. (1961). 

,7> E. Silva, J. Goldemberg, P. R. Smtth and V. L. Marquez, Nuovo dm. 9, 17 (1958). 
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The 13±2 hr activity 

A 13±2 hr activity was reported in 1954 from proton bombardment of niobium to 
' produce the {p, pn) reaction.* 23 The assignment to 92m Nb was supported by radio¬ 
chemical separation on spectroscopically pure NbjOj and by the similarity of the 
13 hr and 10*1 day 92, (Nb) excitation functions. No positrons or annihilation gammas 
were found to be associated with the 13 hr activity, which decayed by electron capture 
(AT X-rays observed) followed by emission of a 2*35 MeV gamma. 

Silva et a/. (7) in a study of (y, n) and (y, 2n) reactions of niobium were unable to 
detect the 2*35 MeV, 13 hr gamma and placed an intensity limit on it of 0*02 per cent 
of the intensity of the 0*93 MeV, 10*1 day 92r Nb gamma. 

Neither Bocciouni et a/.< 4 > nor Bramlitt and Fink<®> were able to observe 
the 13 hr activity through the 93 Nb (n, 2 n) reaction at 14*7 MeV. Bocciouni et al.W 
placed an upper limit on the cross-section ratio for activation of 13 hr 92m Nb/10*l 
day 92f Nb activities at 4x 10 ~5, while Bramlitt and Fink gave an upper litnit of 
1*2 mbarns for the 93 Nb (n, 2n) reaction leading to 13 hr 92< ”Nb, assuming that the 
2*35 MeV gamma occurs in 100 pet cent of the 13 hr decays. Furthermore, Matuszek* 93 
was able to produce only the 10-1 day ground-state of 92 Nb in 93 Nb (oc.a’n) reactions 
at 28, 36, and 42 MeV, a-spectra of radiochemically separated niobium revealing only 
the 0*93 MeV, 10*1 day 92g Nb gamma. No 13 hr activity appeared in integral 
y counting. 

The 5*9±0*5 a sec activity 

In 1958 Duffield and Vegors (3) found the 5*9 psec, 88 keV activity in irradiations 
or niobium with bremsstrahlung from a 22 MeV betatron. The activity was ascribed 
to 92m Nb on the basis that its threshold is about 88 keV greater than the threshold 
for the ground-state. 

Bocciolini et a/.W> did not observe the 5*9 psec, 88 keV isomeric state in 14 MeV 
neutron irradiations of niobium. They accounted for this by assuming that the 88 keV 
state has a lower spin than the ground-state, and that the 191 min “isomer” had a 
higher spin. Gearly, this argument does not rule out the 5*9 psec 92 *Nb isomer, 
since the 191 min period does not belong to 92 Nb. 

Since no isomeric state is known which would feed the 88 keV state, and as no 
other fast studies have been made, it is reasonable to accept the 5*9 /isec period as an 
isomer of 92 Nb. 

The 191 ±3 min activity 

BocaouNi et al.w and Bramlitt and Fink< 8 > found the 191 min period in 14*7 
MeV neutron bombardments of niobium, but this activity definitely can be ascribed 
to the newly discovered 3*1 hr ""Y isomer, which has since been produced by several 
different methods, including radiochemical separation from 14*7 MeV neutron 
bombarded niobium. <*• 10 * 113 

(•> E. T. Bramlitt and R. W. Fink, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24,1548 (1962). 

<»> J. M. Matuszbk, Jr. Private communication (1961). 

i 19 ) L. Haskin and R. Vandenbosch, Phys. Rev. 123,184 (1961); R. L. Heath, J. E. Cune, 
C. N. Reich, E. L. Yatbs and E. H. Turk, Ibid. 123, 903 (1961); W. S. Lyon, J. S. 
Eldridgb and L. C. Bate, Ibid. 123,1747 (1961); J. M. Ferguson, Nucl. Phys. 27,344 
(1961). 

<>» W. L. Alford, D. R. Koehler and L. E. Mandevillb, Phys. Rev. 123,1365 (1961). 
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EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

In attempts to produce the 13 and 21*6 hr activities, we have irradiated both 
natural molybdenum (as foil, metallic powder and oxide) and 92*1 per cent enriched 
92Mo oxide with 14*7 MeV neutrons from the Arkansas 400 kV Cockcroft-Walton 
accelerator. Bombardments lasting up to 14 hr with neutron outputs ranging between 
1-1 xlO 11 and 5*0x 10 10 neutrons/sec were carried out to produce the 92 $do (n, p) 
reaction. A 3 x 3-in. NaI(Tl) scintillation spectronieter and RIDL 200-ohannel 
tr ansis torized analyser were used to follow the y-spectra of the irradiated samples. 
No evidence for a 13 hr, 2*35 MeV gamma could be found with any of the samples. 
An upper limit on the 92 Mo (n,p) cross-section for formation of the 13 hr isomer was 
set at 600 /ibarns at 14*7 MeV, relative to the 27 A1 (n, «) M Na (15 hr) monitoring 
reaction (114 mbams). Also, with enriched 92 Mo oxide, no gammas (<4 MeV) were 
observed to decay with a 21*6 hr half-life; furthermore, gross beta counting using 
an end-window beta proportional counter revealed neither 13 hr nor 21 *6 hr activities. 

To examine the possibility that a 13 hr acitivity existed in these irradiated samples 
that does not emit a 2*35 MeV gamma, the K X-ray spectra of both molybdenum and 
niobium samples bombarded with 14*7 MeV neutrons were followed with a thin 
(2 mm) NaI(Tl) crystal fitted with a 0*005-in. thick beryllium window in conjunction 
with the 200-channel analyser. With irradiated niobium, the decay of the K X-rays 
exhibited half-lives of 6 min P*”Nb from the («,y) reaction] and 10 days (^Nb) only. 
The irradiated molybdenum samples exhibited some short-lived components which 
disappeared in about 5 hr, then exhibited no apparent decay in the next 24 hr. 

While analysing the y-spectra of irradiated molybdenum samples, the decay of the 
0-934 MeV and 0-915 MeV gammas, associated with 10*1 day 92 Nb and 79-0 hr 
89 Zr, respectively, <6 > was followed so that it was possible to determine the total 
activation cross sections: 92 Mo(«,p) 92 Nb (10*1 day+5*9 /isec), 60±15 mbarns; and 
92 Mo(n,a) 89 Zr (79*0 hr+4-4 min), 20±8 mbarns. These cross sections represent 
formation of both isomers since essentially all (93 per cent) of the 4-4 min 89 Zr isomer 
decays to the ground-stated while presumably all of the 88 keV 5-9 /isec 92 Nb isomer 
does so as well (no decay scheme for the latter, however, is reported). The counting 
corrections and techniques used in obtaining these cross sections are the same as 
reported by Bramutt and Fink.< 8 > 

Since the cross-section ratio for formation of 3*1 hr hr is ~ 0*3 at 

14 MeV from the ^Zr (n,p) reaction/ 11 * 121 one might expect a priori that at the same 
energy a similar isomeric yield ratio might obtain for the 92 Mo (n,p) reaction. Since 
the 92 Mo («,/>) 92 Nb (10*1 days+5*9 pace) reaction cross section as measured in the 
present work is 60±15 mbarns, a cross-section of about 18 mbarns might be expected 
for the 92 Mo (n,p) reaction leading to 13 hr or 21-6 hr isomers. This is a factor of 
thirty times burger than the sensitivity limit (600 /tbaros) of the present experiments 
for the detection of a 13 hr, 2*35 MeV gamma (with a similar sensitivity in the 
K X-ray experiments as well). 

These results clearly suggest that the assignments of 13 hr and 21 *6 hr periods 
as 92m Mb are in error. 


" 2> B. P. Bayhurst and R. J. Prestwood, Report LA-2493 (1960); V. L. Sailor, Ed., 
U. S. ABC Report, WASH-1021 (1959); J. E. Brolley, J. L. Fowler and L. K. Schlacks, 
Phys. Rev. 88,618 (1952); C H. Rbed. Ph.D. Thesis, University of Utah (1960). 
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Since the WMo (nj>) cross-section to the 10*1 day 92r Nb is no greater than 60- 
mbams, considerably smaller than the value of288 mbams predicted from systematics 
of(n,p) reactions at 14-15 MeV,< 13 > an independently-decaying isomer of M Nb would 
account for the difference. An as-yet-undiscovered isomer of 92 Nb, therefore, might 
exist. On the other hand, the low (n,p) cross-section may be a result of competition 
from the (n,np) reaction, which leads to a product nuclide having a closed shell of 
fifty neutrons. Such an explanation is supported by the data of Colli et al .in 
which the (n,p)/(n,np) cross-section ratio on 92 Mo was found to be very low, namely, 
0*277. 

Acknowledgements —We are indebted to C. Caldwell, Jr. and the crew of the Accelerator 
Laboratory for assisting with the bombardments. 

<«> D. G. Gardner, Nuclear Phys. 29,373 (1962). 

< 14 > L. Colli, U. Facchini, I. Iori, M. G. Marcazzan and A. M. Sona, Nuovo Cim. 13,730 
(1959). 
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ABSOLUTE ACTIVATION CROSS SECTIONS FOR 
REACTIONS OF NIOBIUM WITH 14-5 MeV NEUTRONS* 

E. T. Bramlitt and R. W. Fink| v i 

Department of Chemistry, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, U.S.A. 

{Received 2 February 1962) 

Abstract— Absolute neutron activation cross sections at 14*5 MeV have been measured for 
the mono-isotopic nuclide, 93 Nb, by means of y-scintillation spectroscopy and 0-propor¬ 
tional counting as well as by the use of chemical separation techniques. The observed 
reactions, product half-lives, and cross-sections are as follows: 93 Nb (n, In) 92 *Nb, 10*1 days, 
499 ±91 mbams; 93 Nb (/?, y) 94#w Nb, 6*6 min, 0-44 ±0*25 mbams; 93 Nb (w, a) 90 *Y, 64 hr, 
8-6±2-5 mbams; 93 Nb («, a) 90m Y, 3-0 hr, 5-9 ±2 0 mbarns; 93 Nb (n, n'ot ) « 9 "»Y, 16 sec, 
2*5 ± 1*1 mbams. No activity was observed in the zirconium fraction, the («, p) product, nor 
was the 13 hr 92m Nb produced through an («, In) reaction. Half-lives of 90m Y and 89m Y were 
determined by least squares analysis to be 3*02 ±0-09 hr and 16*3 ±1-3 sec, respectively. 

Neutron activation cross-sections of niobium have been measured at 14-5±0*9 MeV 
as part of a more extensive investigation of the neutron induced nuclear reactions on 
nuclides Z which lead to the (Z-2) products. The reactions which are energetically 
possible at 14 MeV for most nuclides and which are being considered include the 
(«, 2p), (n, 3 He), («, a), («, n'a), and the (w, 6 He). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Neutrons of 14-5 ±0*9 MeV are produced by deuteron bombardment (400 keV) of ZrT 
or TiT targets using the University of Arkansas Cockcroft-Walton accelerator. Total 
neutron yields, as measured by both a BF3 “long counter” and an a-counter, were between 
10 9 and 10*i neutrons/sec. 

The niobium samples irradiated were in most cases in the form of spectroscopically pure 
powder, rod, or the pentoxide; otherwise, niobium foil or potassium hexaniobate of purity 
greater than 99*9 per cent was used. During irradiation, samples were surrounded with 
cadmium foil so as to remove any thermal neutrons present in the neutron beam. 

Chemical separations were performed on irradiated samples of niobium pentoxide and 
potassium hexaniobate by first dissolving them in hydrofluoric acid and then adding zirconium 
and yttrium carriers. The yttrium fluoride precipitate which forms immediately was dissolved 
in a mixture of boric and nitric acids, precipitated as the hydroxide, and ignited to the oxide in 
which form it was counted. Zirconium was precipitated as the barium fluorozirconate while 
niobium was recovered as the hydroxide and then ignited to the oxide. 

Gross 0-counting was carried out with either an aluminium-walled methane flow 
proportional counter fitted with a 0-9 mg/cm 2 aluminized Mylar end-window or a windowless 
proportional counter, y-rays were measured with a 3 x3-in. NalfH) scintillation spectro¬ 
meter and RIDL 200-channel analyser. For X-ray measurements a 25 x 2-mm NaI(Tl) 
crystal with beryllium window was used in conjunction with the RIDL analyser. Counting 
corrections were made as described in a previous paper.* 1 * 

•Supported in part by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Present address: Department of Physics, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

(l) E. T. Bramlitt, R. W. Fink, D. G. Gardner and A. Poularikas, Phys. Rev. 125, 297 
(1962). 
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The neutron flux passing through each sample was determined by placing thin foils of 
copper (000025 in.) and/or aluminium (0-001 in.), having the same ana as the sample, in 
front usd behind of the sample and making use of the reactions <s Cu (n, 2b) S2 Cu, **Cu (b, 2b) 
* 4 Cu,and l7 Al(B,a) M Nawith cross-sections of556 ±28,* 2) 954 ± 130,< 5) and 114 ±7 mbarns/n 
respectively. When j? counting of these monitors was performed, the 9>9 min* 41 Co 42 and 
150 hour KNa wen assumed to be counted with 100 per cent efficiency whereas for 
the 12-8 hr 64 Cu, a 62 per cent efficiency was assumed. To serve as a monitor by means of 
y-sdntillation spectrometry, the ana under the 0-51 MeV annihilation photopeak from 
S2 Cu and #4 Cu (98-2 and 19 per cent of decays, respectively) and the 1*37 MeV (100 
per cent) photopeak from 24 Na was measured (all y-peak anas wen measured with a com¬ 
pensating polar planimeter). 

In determining the cross-section for production of 16 sec l9M Y by the (n, n' «) reaction, 
spectroscopically pun niobium and copper powders wen intimately mixed in a ratio of about 
10 to 1 (by weight) insuring identical sample and monitor geometry. A newly installed fast 
transport system was used which permits the sample to be sent from the target to the counting 
position in less than a half-second. 


ERRORS 

The errors affixed to cross-section values reported in this work are probable errors 
based on a propagation of the estimated errors in the various terms used in calculating 
the cross-section, i.e., the duration of bombardment, activities at the end of bombard¬ 
ment, half-lives, sample and monitor weights, and monitor cross-sections. The errors 
in the activities include the errors in any terms used in obtaining absolute disintegration 
rates, e.g., scattering and absorption factors, peak-to-total ratio, internal conversion 
coefficients, and efficiencies. Errors in weights, half-lives, and duration of bombard¬ 
ment were usually negligible; on the other hand, counting correction factors were 
estimated to be within 5 per cent correct and photopeak areas and chemical yields 
within 10 per cent correct. The estimated errors used for the monitor cross sections 
and conversion coefficients were actually the standard deviations for these values as 
taken from the literature. 


RESULTS 

MNb (b, 2b) 92»Nb 

The 0-93 MeV gamma associated with the decay of 10-1 day 92 *Nb (98 per cent) 
was counted to determine the cross section for the (n, 2b) reaction on 93 Nb. A value of 
499±91 mbams (Table l)was obtained from several measurements, using both copper * 
and aluminum foils as flux monitors. 

93 Nb (b, 2b) 92m Nb 

No 13 hr 92m Nb was observed to be produced in bombardments of niobium as 
indicated by the absence of the 2*35 MeV gamma which occurs in 100 per cent of the 
decays of this isomer. An upper limit for the reaction of 1*2 mbams was obtained 
by drawing in a photopeak corresponding to a 2*35 MeV gamma of such size that it 
would have been seen if present and after making the usual counting corrections, 
comparing it to the y-photopeak of the monitor. 

»> S. Yasumi, /. Phys. Soc. (Japan) 12,443 (1957). 

«> A. PoULAROUSjand R. W. Fink, Phys. Rev. 115,989 (1959). 

* 4> Half-lives and other decay information cited in this paper, unless otherwise stated, are 
taken from Nuclear Data Cards, National Academy of Science, National Research 
Council, U. S. Goverment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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«Nb Ovr) “^"Nb * 

X-ray spectra of irradiated niobium indicated the presence of die 6-6 min W”Nb 
isomer Which would have to be produced by an (n, y) reaction. Almost complete 
absence of a 0*04 MeV gamma in the X-ray spectra implies that the ^'"Nb is about 
100 per cent converted. The cross-section for its production was thus determined by 
counting irradiated niobium foils (0*001 inch) in a windowless proportional counter 
and assuming 100±20 per cent efficiency for counting die conversion electrons and 
X-rays. A value of 0*44±0*25 mbams was obtained (Table 1). 

MNb (n, p) 93 Zr 

The (r, p) product produced from niobium is 9 X10 3 year 9i Zr which is too long- 
lived to be observed by the activation methods employed. Chemical separations on 
irradiated NbjOs were performed, however, to remove any zirconium activities. No 
activities followed the zirconium fraction (the time of separation being about 45 min) 
indicating no short lived (> ~10 min) isomers of 93 Zr. 

93Nb (r, a) YW 

The cross-section for production of 64 hr 90g Y was determined by gross /7-counting 
to be 8*6±2*5 mbams (Table 1) using both copper and aluminium monitors. Several 
determinations were made with and without chemical separations being performed. 

»3Nb (n, a) 

The recently reported 3-1 hr isomer* 5-8 * of has been produced in bombard¬ 
ments of niobium through the (r, a) reaction. The isomer decays to the ground state 
of "Y through two cascade y-rays of energy 0*48 and 0*20 MeV. Total conversion 
coefficients for these two gammas have been measured by Heath, et tdS ® and found 
to be 0*11 ±0*02 and 0-03±0*01, respectively. L. Haskin* 5 * determined values of 
0-10±0-02 and 0*036±0*007. The area under the 0*48 MeV y-photopeak was 
measured and compared to that of the 0*93 MeV photopeak from 92 *Nb produced by 
the (r, 2 r) reaction. Using an average of the reported values for the conversion co¬ 
efficient and a value of 499±20 mbarns for the cross-section of the internal monitor, 
it was possible to determine the (r, a) cross-section to be 5-9±2-0 mbarns (Table 1). 
Single channel decay of the 0*20 MeV gamma followed a straight line for over seven 
periods to background with a half life at 3*02 ±0*09 hr as determined by a least 
squares analysis. 

The 3 hr y-emitter also was observed in gross /7-decay of the yttrium fraction from 
niobium bombardments as a result of its conversion electrons. By assuming that the 
/7-proportional counter detects no gammas, then the true activity of the isomer will 
equal the observed activity divided by the probability that a gamma is converted. 
This probability is determined from the following expression: 



1 +- 

*1 +*2 +* 1«2 


where otj and a 2 are the total conversion coefficients for each gamma. The above 
(s> L. Haskin, Phys. Rev. 123,184 (1961). 

(t> R. L. Heath, J. E. Gune, C. W. Reich, E. C. Yates and E. H. Turk, Phys. Rev. 123,903 
(1961). 

(7> W. L. Alford, D. R. Koehler and C. E. Mandeville, Phys. Rev. 123, 1365 (1961). 

<•> W. S. Lyon, J. S. Eldridoe and L. C. Batb, Phys. Rev. 123,1747 (1961). 
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expression takes into account the possibility that the two gammas are converted 
simultaneously and counted only as one event. Using the value of 0*12±0*06 for this 
probability, the cross-section for formation of as determined by /7-counting was 
comparable to the results obtained from gamma counting. 

*3Nb ( it , n ' ot ) 89m Y 

An activity decaying with a half life of 16*3±1 *3 sec was observed in the bombard¬ 
ments of spectroscopically pure niobium rod and powder. The y-spectra showed 
only a 0*91 MeV gamma decaying with this period (single channel decay of the 0*91 
MeV gamma followed straight for over five periods to background) indicating 89m Y 
had been formed. Such a nuclide would be produced through the (n, n'a) reaction. 
A cross-section was determined relative to the 9*9 min 62 Cu, assuming a negligible 
amount of conversion of the 0*91 MeV gamma, to be 2*5± 1*1 mbarns (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Cross-section for reactions of niobium at 14-5 MeV 


Reaction 

Product 

half-life 

Measured cross-section 
(mbarns) 

Present work Literature 

»Nb (r, hi) ®»Nb 

10*1 days 

499 ±91 

430+70(0 

530 ±60<‘<» 

«Nb (ft, hi) 92m Nb 

13 hr 

< 1*2 


93 Nb (r, y) 94m Nb 

6*6 min 

0-44 ±0-25 


«Nb (r, a) 90 »Y 

64 hr 

8*6 ±2*5 

9.5 ± 5 (ii) 
9*0±2*2< 12 > 

93 Nb (r, a) ""Y 

3-02 hr 

5-9 ±20 

1 5 ±2(7) 

93 Nb (r, R'a) 89m Y 

16*3 sec 

2-5 ±11 



* Errors are probable errors based on a propagation of the estimated fractional error in 
all terms used in calculating the cross sections. 

DISCUSSION 

The (r, 2r) and (r, a) cross-sections determined in the present work agree well 
with those reported in the literature. The (r, a) cross-section for formation of ^Y 
was obtained by using experimentally measured conversion coefficients and agrees 
well with the value reported by Alford, el a/.< 7 > which was calculated from theoretical 
values of the conversion coefficients. 

Coleman< 13 > measured the (r, y) cross-section for many nuclides at 14 MeV 
and found values ranging between ~ 1 and 10 mbarns. Wille and Fink< 14 > have also “ 
reported (n,y) reactions at 14 MeV for several nuclides in the rare earth region. Diven 
et a/.< 15 > have shown that the (n,y) reaction on niobium is significant (35 mbarns) at 
1 MeV. Thus, the fact that it is observed at 14*5 MeV seems reasonable. The 
cross-section may even be low because of the assumption that the counting efficiency 
was 100 per cent. Most conversion electrons from 94m Nb will be absorbed by the 
sample, whereas probably not all of the X-rays are stopped in the sensitive area of 
the counter chamber. 

<») H. Vonach and H. MOnzer, Osterr. Akad. Wiss., Nr. 6 , 120 (1959). 

<io> V. L. Glagolev and P. A. Yampolskii, Zh. Eksptl. i Teoret, Fiz. 40, 743 (1961). 

(ll > B. P. Bayhurst and R. J. Prestwood, Report LA*2493 (1960). 

<u > H. G. Blosser, C. D. Goodman 'and T. H. Handley, Phys. Rev. 110, 531 (1958). 

«3) R. F. Coleman, Ptoc. Phys. Soc. 72,505 (1958). 

<n> R. G. Wille and R. W. Fink, Phys. Rev. 118, 242 (1960). 

(is) b. C. Diven, J. Terrell and A. Hemmendingbr, Phys. Rev. 120,556 (1961). 
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activation cross sections for reacdoni t>f niobfam with ia-<i M e v ^ rtr™ if PM - 

The ratio of the (n, ot) cross-section to (n, n'«) cross-section is roaghly four. 
Results of the same order of magnitude have been obtained with other nwJfcfm {q this 
laboratory and will be reported at a later date. Nbuert<w> has also observed the 
(», ria) reaction with «V, »Ga and «scu at 14 MeV with cross-sections about 4 to i 
as large as the (n, a) cross-section. . * 7 
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neutron-induced reactions in iodobenzene 

J. E. C. Macrae and P. F. D. Shaw „ 

f t 

The Clarendon Laboratory. Oxford 
(.Received 13 February 1962) 

Abstract— The organic yields of radio-iodine produced by neutron irradiation of mixtures 
containing iodobenzene and iodine have been investigated; they were unaffected by a slow 
radiolytic exchange reaction and there was little evidence that they are influenced by thermal 
chang e occurring in the hot zone. The results can be explained by assuming that in such 
systems, phenyl radicals react to form iodonium radicals by addition to iodobenzene 
molecules. In the presence of benzene organic yields are reduced, possibly by reaction 
between phenyl radicals and benzene to form diphenyl compounds. This explanation is 
consistent with the absence of any self-scavenging effect in solutions of iodine in benzene. 

When organic iodides ale irradiated with neutrons they undergo the Szilard- 
Chalmers* 1 * reaction in which part of the radio-iodine produced by neutron capture is 
found in organic, and part in inorganic, combination. The nature of the primary event 
responsible for the disruption of the parent molecule is still obscure, but the diversity 
of the new organic species produced (see, for example, Gluckauf and Fay,® or 
Evans and Willard®) indicates that considerable energy from the neutron capture 
event is available for the chemical disruption of the neighbouring molecules. Some 
insight into the processes occurring after neutron capture can be obtained from the 
“scavenger” effect, or the fall in retention (fraction of organically bound radio-iodine 
atoms) observed when a radical scavenger such as elementary iodine is present during 
the irradiation. <3*1 Small concentrations of iodine cause a disproportionately large 
drop in the retention, thus indicating that the formation of organic radio-iodides 
proceeds partly by a diffusion-controlled step in which organic radicals produced by 
the primary event make many collisions before combining with the active iodine atom. 
As the concentration of free iodine is increased, the retention becomes less sensitive to 
its variation, and this part of the retention is regarded as arising from recombination 
or replacement reactions which do not involve diffusive processes, and may be termed 
“hot” since presumably a considerable amount of energy from the capture event may 
still be available in the radio-iodine atom or the surrounding molecules. 

In the case of some aliphatic bromides, which behave similarly, it has been shown® 
that at high bromine concentrations the bromine insensitive part of the scavenger 
curve falls off linearly with the molar fraction of bromine present and that an extra¬ 
polation of this curve to zero bromine concentration affords a convenient way of 

(1> L. Szilard and T. A. Chalmers, Nature, Lond. 134,462 (1934). 

(J> E. GlOckauf and J. W. J. Fay, J. Chem. Soc. 390 (1936). 

® (a) L E. Willard, Am .Rev. Phys. Chem. 6, 141 (1953). 

(b) J. B. Evans and J. El Wellard, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 78,2908 (1956). 

® M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, J. Chem. Soc. 1303, 1318 (1957). 
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determining the “hot” retention. No authors have used such high concentrations of 
iodine in organic iodides, probably because of the limitations imposed by the solubility 
of iodine. 

For most aliphatic iodides, the retentions, in the absence of iodine, lie between 25 
and 40 per cent, but in the case of iodobenzene the retention found (about 60 per cent) is 
muchgreater. Itbasbeen suggested (5> that phenyl radicals produced by the capture event 
might be stabilized by addition to iodobenzene to form diphenyl iodonium radicals 
which could then react diffusively with the active iodine atom; in support of this it was 
shown that diphenyl iodonium compounds were produced by the action of light, or 
pile irradiation, upon iodobenzene. Further evidence for the existence of such radicals 
has been obtained from polarographic data/® 

However, more recent work has suggested other possible causes for the high 
retention. A high retention observed in bromobenzene (7) was found to be due to a 
radiolytic or photochemical exchange occurring subsequently to the neutron capture 
event. A preliminary kinetic study showed that the exchange proceeded by the dis¬ 
sociation of bromine molecules, followed by exchange with bromine atoms. 

Another exchange which might modify the retention in iodobenzene containing 
iodine is that observed by Levine and Noyes. <8 > This exchange is thermal and proceeds 
by a dual mechanism; the rate in iodobenzene, or its solution in non-polar solvents, is 
given by: 

k/PhlXI^+MPhl) 2 . 

The first term describes an exchange between iodobenzene and thermally produced 
iodine atoms, and the second represents one which proceeds by the formation and 
subsequent decomposition of a diphenyl iodonium intermediate. Both exchanges 
have large (> 30 kcal/g mole) activation energies and their effect on the Szilard- 
Chalmers reaction might therefore be to modify the magnitude of the hot zone retention 
which occurs before all the energy from the neutron capture event is dissipated. 

PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

1. Radiolytic exchange 

The radiolytic exchange occurring during neutron irradiation using a 500 me 
Ra-Be source was extremely small, and barely detectable within the small period 
allowed for its study by the decay of 128 I (half-life 25 min). A few experiments were 
made with 131 I (half-life 8-14 days); these established that a radiolytic exchange 
occurred and confirmed that its effect on the retention was negligible. For example, an 
aerobic iodobenzene specimen containing 6xl0~ 6 mf 1% placed 2 cm from a 60 Co 
source of strength lc, showed a period for half-exchange of 80 hr. The exchange was 
accompanied by iodine liberation, the rate of which was reduced under anaerobic 
conditions. No simple dependence of the exchange rate upon the iodine concentration 
could be established. 

Evidence was again found for the presence of diphenyl-iodonium derivatives- 
After y-irradiation for 96 hr, an aerobic specimen of iodobenzene which contained 
initially 10~ 5 mf I 2 was found to have exchanged 34 per cent of the active iodine. On 

<s> P. F. D. Shaw, T. Chem. Soc. 443 (1951). 

<*> H. E. Bachofner, F. M. Bbunger and L. Msms, J. Amer, Chem. Soc. 80,4269 (1958). 
(7> M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, /. Chem. Soc. 2101 (1956). 

<*> S. Levine and R. M. Noyes, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,2401 (1958). 
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wa nning another aliquot for 5 min at 100°C in foe absence of light or y-rays, foe 
activity in organic combination rose to 42 per cent Farther heating caused no increase 
in the exchange; in a separate experiment it was found that such heating led to the 
complete decomposition of diphenyl iodonium iodide to give iodobenzene. 
Spectrophotometricexamination of foe irradiated solution, and a solution of iodobenzene 
containing diphenyl iodonium iodide together with foe appropriate amount of iodine 
was also consistent with this explanation. * 1 , 


2. Photochemical exchange 

In view of the slowness of the radiolytic exchange, a brief study was made of the 
photochemical exchange under aerobic conditions using light from a high pressure 
mercury lamp. Iodine production was again observed, but when the light was passed 
through a nitrobenzene filter both iodine production and exchange were stopped. 
Since the former can only occur by dissociation, or activation, of iodobenzene, it 
indicates that foe exchange also proceeds by a similar mechanism. Since nitrobenzene 
is transparent to light which corresponds to the absorption maximum of iodine 
(wavelength 490 m fi) and which is known®) to cause its dissociation, these results 
suggest that at room temperature iodine atoms do not exchange with iodobenzene by 
a direct substitution mechanism and contrast with the photochemical exchange 
found in bromobenzene.®) 

No evidence was found for the production of diphenyl-iodonium iodide. A 
solution of this in iodobenzene was found to decompose quickly under foe influence 
of light from foe mercury lamp so that its equilibrium concentration would probably 
be too small to detect. 

The exchange occurring was not fast: for example a solution of iodobenzene 
containing initially 10“ 5 mf iodine showed SOpercent exchange in eight hours when held 
IS cm from a 100W high pressure quartz mercury lamp. In diffuse daylight, and in 
periods of the order of the half-life of 12 *I, the exchange was negligible and no correc¬ 
tions for it were necessary in the experiments described below. 


THE SZILARD-CHALMERS REACTION IN IODOBENZENE 
The scavenger curves shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were determined for iodobenzene 
andp-iodotoluene at 97°C, and for methyl and ethyl iodides at 67°C; these tempera¬ 
tures were used in order to increase the iodine solubility. The curves for the aliphatic 
iodides follow the form found previously for aliphatic bromides* 4 ' being linear when 
c (the molar fraction of iodine) is greater than 0*2, and extrapolating to zero retention 
at c = 1. By contrast, the curves taken for the aromatic iodides showed no linear 
portion. 

Analysis of ethyl bromide-bromine mixtures* 4 ) showed that the sum of foe radio¬ 
active organic fractions other than the parent compound fell off linearly with increasing 
bromine concentration. A crude analysis of the products from iodobenzene was made 
and is given in Table 1. It can be seen that the di-iodobenzene fraction decreased non- 
linearly with the iodine concentration, and fell off more rapidly than would be 
expected had a linear relationship held. 

’ r, 

{9) See, for example O. Hbrtzbero The Spectra of Diatomic Molecules. Van Nostrand, 
New York (1950). 
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Fto. 1.—The retentions (R) of iodobenzene (O) andp-iodotoluene (#) at 97 a C 
as a function of the molar fraction of added iodine (c). Left and right 
hand ordinates refer to iodobenzene and p-iodotoluene respectively. 



Fto. 2.—The retentions of methyl (#)and ethyl (O) iodides at 67 “Casa function 
of the molar fraction of added iodine (c). Left and right hand scales 
refer to methyl and ethyl iodides respectively. 




The iodobenzene scavenger curves are of the form expected if a thermal exchange 
ocean in the hot zone; under these conditions exchange would tend to distribute the 
active atoms between the iodobenzene and the iodine molecules in a statistical 
manner; since the relative numbers of iodine atoms present as iodobenzene. and as 
iodine arc (1 —c) and 2c respectively, the retention should tend to (1 —c)/(l -~c-f 2c) or 
(1 —c)/(l+c); such a distribution is non-linear in c, and of the right form. 


Tabu 1 


Iodine 

concentration 
(molar fraction) 

crfw(%) 

C«H4la(%) 

Retention 

observed 

(%) 

10-4 

43-4 ±0-4 

11-210-4 

54-210-5 

Oil 

20-2 ±0-4 

8-1 ±0-4 

27*110-5 

025 

11-0 ±0-5 

5-710*3 

16-910-7 


To test this further, scavenger curves were constructed for equi-molar mixtures of 
benzene and iodobenzene and of nitrobenzene and iodobenzene at 80°C (Fig. 3). 



Pro. 3.— The retentions of benzene-iodobenzene (O, left hand scale) and 
nitrobenzene-iodobenzene (#, right hand scale) mixtures at 80°Casa 
Auction of the molar fraction of added iodine (c). 

According to the conclusions of Levine and Noyes, < 8) in the first system the exchange 
might be expected to proceed by both the mechanisms outlined above, but in the 
presence of nitrobenzene the exchange proceeding by the formation of the diphenyl 
iodonium intermediate should be inhibited. If the exchange occurring in the hot zone 
was reduced by dilution, or partly inhibited, it would be expected that the curvature’of 
the scavenger curves would lessen, and that their intercept on the zero retention axis 
would be greater than that found in iodobenzene. Unfortunately the limiting solubility 
of iodine in these systems at 80 °C enabled only a small portion of the relevant part of 
the curves to be determined. The intercepts on the zero retention axis obtained by 
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extrapolating the lines through the retention values at c = 0-25 and 0*35 are about 
0*70,0*75 and 0*80 respectively for pure iodobenzene and its solution in benzene and 
nitrobenzene, and are qualitatively in agreement with an explanation based upon 
exchange. However, the near equality of the retentions for the benzene-iodobenzene 
and nitrobenzene-iodobcnzene curves when c is greater than 0*2 is surprising and 
suggests that any exchange proceeding by an iodonium intermediate is very small. 
The inhibition of the exchange in nitrobenzene was ascribed* 8 * to the interference of 
the polar nitrobenzene on the nucleophilic attack of one iodobenzene molecule upon 
another; in the present case, any iodonium intermediate could be produced by the 
attachment of an aryl radical to an iodobenzene molecule, since the energy provided 
by the neutron capture event is sufficient to cause the dissociation of many iodobenzene 
molecules. Under these circumstances the importance of nitrobenzene as an inhibitor 
of the exchange may be considerably diminished. 

The scavenger curve of iodine in benzene 

This was determined to assist the interpretation of the above curves. Within 
experimental error, the retentions were independent of iodine concentration over the 
range studied (Fig. 4). The independence of the retention upon iodine concentration 



function of the molar fraction of iodine (c). Points taken at 15°C, O; 
at 75°C,#. 


was confirmed by repeating the curve at a higher temperature (75°C) in order to 
enhance the iodine solubility. The retentions were considerably lower than those 
found at the lower temperature (15°C). Change of temperature is known to alter the 
retention of similar systems by small amounts, and can be accounted for by assuming 
that the effectiveness of the surrounding molecules in caging radicals and atoms is 
temperature dependent.* 10 * The effect observed here is considerably greater than any 
reported hitherto, and suggests that a different mechanism is operative. 

o°> S. Axhtya and J. E. Willard, S. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79, 3367 (1957). 



The constancy of the retentions at a given temperature indicates that there is no 
“ self- scavenging” by the iodine. A self-scavenging effect would have been expected, 
a priori , for, if radicals are produced by a capture event involving one iodine molecule, 
the other iodine molecules should exhibit a scavenging action by reacting with them 
in the diffusive stages of the process, so reducing their probability of reaction with the 
newly formed radioactive atom. Self-scavenging by iodine has been observed in 
other hydrocarbon solvents by McCauley and Schuler,* 11 * and has beat confirmed 
in this laboratory. A self-scavenging curve of iodine in cyclohexane is given for 
comparison in Fig. 4. This differs from the curves for iodine-benzene mixtures since 
it shows the expected fall with increasing iodine concentration, and also because the 
points taken at IS and 75°C fall approximately on the same curve, thus indicating that 
any temperature dependence is small. 

The absence of a self-scavenging effect in the benzene-iodine system indicates 
that no organic radicals are present in the diffusive stages of the reaction, so that the 
retention found corresponds to that arising in the hot zone. Further, since a 
temperature change of 60°C reduces the retention by a factor of two, it seems probable 
that the reactions governing the retention must have small activation energies. 

All these features can be explained if it is assumed that the capture event causes 
the dissociation of some of the neighbouring molecules of benzene into hydrogen 
atoms and phenyl radicals which can then combine with the active atom or undergo 
the reaction.* 121 

Ph+PhH-*Ph 2 +H 

If the latter required a s mall activation energy, a small increase in temperature 
would reduce the concentration of phenyl radicals available at any time, and hence 
lead to a decrease in the retention. If all the phenyl radicals generated in the hot zone 
reacted to form hydrogen atoms before diffusive recombination occurred, no self¬ 
scavenging could be observed since the ensuing recombination reactions would not 
involve any organic radicals, and would therefore not contribute to the retention. 

DISCUSSION 

No explanation based upon a thermal exchange occurring in the hot zone accounts 
satisfactorily for the shape (above c — 0-2) of the retention curves of the aromatic 
iodides studied. If an exchange occurred, and proceeded to equilibrium the retention 
should show a (1— c)/(l+c) dependence. Even in this extreme case, the slope and 
curvature of such a function are both less than that found. 

At iodine concentrations greater than 0*2 mf the curves for iodobenzene, pure 
and mixed with benzene, are of the form K(l —c) 2 , K being a constant. This suggests 
that the retention is primarily dependent on the formation of a diphenyl iodonium 
intermediate. 

A possible explanation of the (1— c) 2 dependence can be based on a modified 
“radical cluster” occurring in the hot zone; providing that the retention is regarded as 
resulting from a large number of events, the treatment given is valid also for a hot 
zone such as that postulated for bromoethane,* 1 * 1 in which there are relatively few 
dissociated molecules. 

(u> C. E. McCauley and R. H. Schuler, J. Phys. Chem. 62,1364 (19S8). 

(12) For review, see D. R. Augood and O. H. Williams, Chem. Rev. 57,123 (1957). 

Iu) B. Knight, O. E. Miller and P. F. D. Shaw, /. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 23,15 (1961). 
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•• Supposethat initially (stage 1) the energy imparted to the system by the capture 
event causes the dissociation of a few of the neighbouring molecules; combmation of 
the active atom with one of these may not be immediately possible because the active 
atom may not be sufficiently w cooT ’. In this case, the radicals and atoms may combine 
among themselves, or phenylic radicals may undergo one of the reactions (stage 2): 

Ph+PhI -#• Ph 2 I—, (1) 

Ph+FhH - Ph 2 +H, (2) 

or Ph+I 2 -*• Phl-f I (3) 

so that by the time that combination with the active atom can occur, the only possible 
reaction leading to retention is: 

Ph 2 I+I* -* (Ph 2 I}I*) -» Phi+Phi* (4) 

Quantitatively, let the concentrations of iodobenzene, benzene and iodine be a, 
hand c respectively, and let the fraction of these dissociated in the vicinity of the newly 
formed radio-iodine atom be a, P and y, where a, p and y are assumed to be small 
compared with unity. The total concentration of organic radicals at any time will 
then be (cta+pb), that of the atoms being (cta+pb+2yc), so that the ratio of organic 
radicals to the total number of radicals and atoms in stage I is (<xa+pb)l 
Ticta+pb+yc). If we assume that all the organic radicals react in stage 2 by one of the 
reactions 1, 2 or 3, the fraction of these available for retentive combination will be 
given by Kya/(Kya+K^)+K 3 c) where Ky AT 2 and K 3 are factors describing the relative 
probabilities of undergoing 1, 2 or 3. The retention can now be written: 

f +pb) _ K y a 

1 2(a a+pb+yc) K ia +K 2 b+K 3 c K1 

where / is the fraction of radio-iodine atoms available for retention in the hot zone. 

For iodobenzene-iodine mixtures (6 = O) the best fit to the experimental results 
is with y\a = 1*01 ±0-04, K 3 \Ky — 0*96±0*03 and f = 0*60. The curve obtained 
using y/a = 1, K 3 /Ki = 1 and / = 0*60 is given by the solid line in Fig. 1. It is of 
interest that with y/a — I, the expression (i) reduces to: 

Kia 


2 (1 C) ^K^+Kib+KjC 


(«) 


and in the absence of the right-hand bracket the retention shows a linear dependence 
on c similar to that found in ethyl and methyl iodides (Fig. 2) and in some aliphatic 
bromides. (4) 


In other systems* 4 -it is found that substitution products are produced almost 
entirely in the hot zone. If this occurs in iodobenzene, the yield of di-iodobenzene 
would be expected to follow the hot zone retention (/Is) curve, since the reactions of 
iodophenyl and phenyl radicals might be expected to be similar; that is: 

(C|sH 4 I 2 )c = 0 _ R s (c = 0) 

(C 6 H 4 I 2 )c = C Rfr-C) 

so that the ratio of the di-iodobenzene yields to the corresponding values of R E > 
calculated from (ii) should be constant. The ratios found at 10~ 4 , 0*11 and 0*25 
molar fraction of iodine are respectively 37*3±1*3, 34*2±1*7,33*8±1*8 and appear 
to be consistent with the formulation. 

Using the mddified expression (ii), a satisfactory fit to the iodobenzene-benzene 
curve‘(a = b) is obtained with K^Ky = 1, K^Ky = 0*1 and / = 0*60, and is given 
by the solid line in Fig. 3. This formula can have only a limited validity since it 
predicts zero retention in benzene-iodine mixtures (a — O) so that other processes 



leading to hot zone retention (for example the replacement of hydrogen atoms by the 
active iodine atom or by its direct combination with phenyl radicals) most also occur 
at low iodobenzene concentrations. 

The apparent preference of phenyl radicals to form iodobenzene by an iodonium 
intermediate may be because such intermediates are rapidly formed (within foe time 
taken by the atom to “cool” down) but it is possible that other factors may also be 
contributory. For example, under foe conditions prevailing in foe hot zode, where 
the temperature may be high owing to the incomplete dissipation of the energy from 
the capture event, foe energy obtained from foe direct combination of iodine atoms 
with a phenyl radical may not be easily lost by collisions, so that redissociation may be 
frequent Combination with a diphenyl iodonium radical will produce molecules of 
phenyl iodide which are closer together than their van der Waals’ distance of closest 
approach, so that at least part of foe energy of recombination will be lost by imparting 
kinetic energy to the molecules. The energy of activation for the decomposition of 
diphenyl iodonium iodide is 26 kcal/g mole< U) so that for reaction (4) to proceed to 
completion, the heat of recombination of the atom and the radical should be in excess 
of this. 

In this discussion, the possibility of diphenyl iodonium radicals reacting similarly to 
the phenyl radicals in (2) and (3) has been neglected. Attention has been drawn < 3) to the 
structural similarities between the iodonium radical and diphenyl methyl which is 
stabilised by about 25 kcal/g mole.dS) The polarographic data of Bachofner et alS ® 
have shown that the formation of the iodonium radical by electron transfer to the ion 
is reversible, so that at least no immediate decomposition of the radical occurs. 
Under these circumstances the reactions analagous to (2) and (3), in which phenyl are 
replaced by iodonium radicals, might have considerably increased activation energies 
so that their effect may be neglected. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

All materials were obtained from British Drug Houses Ltd. Iodine, benzene and nitro¬ 
benzene were of “Analar” quality and were used without further purification. Iodobenzene 
was shaken in turn with dilute add, dilute alkali and water, dried with calcium chloride and 
allowed to stand for several days after a small quantity of iodine had been admitted; it was 
then fractionally distilled under reduced pressure, a middle fraction being retained. P- 
iodotoluene was prepared similarly, warm solutions being used for the extraction, and the 
column of the still being warmed to prevent crystallization. Ethyl and methyl iodides and 
cyclohexane were allowed to stand over iodine, and were then fractionally distilled. The 
diphenyl iodonium iodide used in the pr eliminar y experiments was made by the method 
described by Lucas, et alS l6) 

Irradiations were made with a 500 me Ra-Be source. At temperatures greater than 15°C 
this was held in a soft glass Dewar vessel onto which the samples for irradiation were clipped; 
the whole assembly was placed in a thermostat. Under these conditions, irradiations were 
kept short (30 min) to prevent undue wanning of the neutron source. 

The retentions were measured and calculated as described elsewhere. <4) When excessive 
quantities of iodine were present it crystallized out on cooling so that it was necessary to 
dilute the sample with a known volume of ethyl iodide before extraction; ethyl iodide was 
chosen since iodine is relatively soluble in it 

No attempt was made to exclude air from the irradiated solutions except in the case of 
methyl iodide when specimens were frozen in liquid oxygen and sealed off under vacuum. 
Specimens of methyl iodide containing less than 10~ 3 mf of iodine gave anomalously high 
<u> G J. M. Fletcher and G N. Hinshelwood, J. Chem. Soc. 596 (1935). 

(1SI G. W. Whbland, Resonance in Organic Chemistry, p. 384. J. Wiley, New York (1955). 
,16> H. J. Lucas, E. R. Kennedy and G A. Wilmot, J. Amer. Chem . Soc. S8, 157 (1936). 
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retentions, both at 15°C and 67°C in agreement with the findings of Alimabin and 
Svoeoda;* 17 ) above this concentration the variation of retention with iodine concentration 
Was similar to that found in ethyl iodide and in aliphatic bromides. 

The analysis of iodobenzene-iodine mixtures was made by adding 20 g p-di-iodobenzene 
to 25 ml of the extracted iodobenzene. The mixture was then distilled at reduced pressure 
until all the iodobenzene had been removed. A central fraction of the latter was then purifiied 
by slow freezing and used for counting. The residue was assumed to consist of the di-iodo- 
bcnzenc and was dissolved in benzene before counting. The latter assumption was justified 
by distilling approximately half the residue, and ascertaining that the specific activities of the 
distilled and undistiUed portions were equal. The use of p-di-iodobenzene as carrier for 
c-, m* and p-di-iodobenzene is reasonable because under the conditions used no appreciable 
separation could be effected by fractional distillation. The results given in Table 1 are the 
average of two experiments at each iodine concentration. 

In view of the difficulty of obtaining reproducible results in the benzene-iodine system,** 1 ) 
a number of different methods of preparing the starting materials was used. Benzene samples 
were prepared by distillation, fractional freezing, and were used undried or dried over sodium; 
iodine was sublimed or used without purification. The retention values obtained were always 
within those expected from the statistics of counting. 

Acknowledgement — The authors express their gratitude to Professor D. H. Wilkinson for 
his encouragement and for lively interest in this work. 

<n) I. P. Alimarin and K. F. Svoboda, Atomnaya Energiya , 5. 73 (1958). 
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EFFECTS OF NEUTRON CAPTURE UPON BENZENE 
SOLUTIONS OF ORGANIC IODIDES 
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J. E. C. Macrae and P. F. D. Shaw 
The Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 

(.Received 13 February 1962) 

Abstract—An attempt has been made to distinguish between thermal and hot yields of 
radio-iodine in mixtures of benzene and organic iodides. Mechanisms to explain the general 
pattern of yields are discussed; the simplest of these involves competitive reactions of phenyl 
radicals with benzene or the iodides present. 

When iodine atoms in organic combination undergo neutron capture a fraction 
(termed the retention) of the radio-iodine atoms produced is found in organic com¬ 
bination, the remainder being easily extracted by an aqueous reagent. The retention 
is dependent on the presence of free iodine in the irradiated iodide, and falls extremely 
rapidly when the iodine concentration (c) is increased from 0 to 0*05 molar fraction; 
further increase in c still causes a reduction in retention, but the rate at which this 
decreases is much less. This has been explained by Willard and his colleagues (1) 
who postulated that one of the processes leading to the formation of organically 
bound radio-iodine was the thermal combination of radicals produced by the capture 
event with the radio-iodine atoms. If such combination involves the diffusion of the 
reacting species, small concentrations of iodine can intercept and react with the 
radicals, so decreasing the chance of their reaction with the active atom. In most 
cases investigated, the diffusion-controlled reactions have been shown to lead to the 
formation of the parent compound. For example, Levey and Willard< 2) have 
shown that the fall in retention when small quantities of iodine are added to methyl 
iodide is balanced by the reduction in activity of the active methyl iodide present; 
over the same range of iodine concentration, the activity of other species produced, 
for example methylene iodide, was unaffected within experimental error. 

The part of the retention which is less sensitive to variation of c is assumed to 
arise from processes in which diffusion plays very little part, such as the recombination 
of the active atom with a radical without diffusion, or by reactions in which either - 

hydrogen or iodine atoms in the original substance are replaced by the active iodine 
atom. Empirically it has been found< 3 > that the retention in this region, which may 
be termed the hot zone, is approximately proportional to (1 — c) in the case of methyl 
and ethyl iodides, and to (1— c) 2 for some aryl iodides. Back-extrapolation of this 
portion of the curve gives an intercept at c = 0, which is assumed to correspond to 
the total hot-zone retention at very small iodine concentrations. 

(1> For review see J. E. Willard, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Set. 3,193 (19S3); Ann. Rev. Phys. Chem. 

6, 141 (1955). 

(2) G. Levey and J. E. Willard, J. Amer. Chem. Soe. 74,6161 (1953). 

(3) J. E. C. Macrae and P. F. D. Shaw, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 1327, (1962). 
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Several authors have examined the effects of neutron irradiation upon organic 
halides dissolved in hydrocarbon or other solvents. Early workers**) observed that 
hydrogen atoms in solvent molecules could be substituted by the active atom. Willard 
and his colleagues* 5 * observed increased retentions in aliphatic hydrocarbon solvents, 
and they Were able to ascribe part of this increase to the relative effectiveness of the 
solvent molecules in caging the products from the neutron capture event. Millbr 
and Dodson* 6 * made a systematic study of carbon tetrachloride dissolved in benzene, 
and observed that the retention was reduced as the concentration of benzene was 
increased. Reduced retentions have also been observed by Vbukovic* 7 ) in 
bromobenzene-benzene mixtures. 

The reduction in the retention of iodobenzene dissolved in benzene has been 
partly explained* 3 ) by assuming that phenyl radicals produced by the active atom 
reacted with the benzene present to form diphenyl and hydrogen atoms. In this way 
radicals potentially capable of reacting with the active atom to form iodobenzene 
were removed from the system so that a fall in retention occurred. In support of 
this, it was shown that elementary iodine dissolved in benzene did not show a sharp 
fall in retention as its concentration was increased, whereas in cyclohexane-iodine 
mixtures the expected fall was observed. This indicates that in benzene very few 
radicals survive to take part in thermal recombination reactions and that the retention 
observed must therefore correspond to that produced in the hot-zone. A similar, 
and more striking effect of this sort has been found by Milman< 8) in solutions of 
elementary bromine in benzene, where restrictions imposed by the solubility of the 
free halogen do not apply, and enable a much greater range of concentrations to be 
studied. In this case the retention fell linearly with bromine concentration, and was 
of the form expected if the retention arises entirely in the hot-zone. 

The work described in this paper is an extension of that described earlier* 3 ) and 
was undertaken to investigate further the role of benzene when it is used as a solvent 
for iodides subjected to neutron irradiation. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

All chemicals were obtained from British Drug Houses Ltd. Analar benzene and iodine 
were used without purification. Organic iodides were purified by shaking with dilute alkali, 
drying over calcium chloride to which a small quantity of iodine had been added, and - 
distilling through a column equivalent to four theoretical plates; iodobenzene was distilled 
under reduced pressure; in all cases a middle 50 percent fraction was retained for measure¬ 
ment. 

Neutron irradiations were made at 15°C with a 500 me Ra-Be source. Extractions and 
measurements were made as described earlier.* 9 *) Water was not rigorously excluded from the 
systems since different methods of drying gave consistent results, and no spurious effects due 
to the possible.formation of phenolic compounds* 10 ’ could be detected. 

< 4 > See, for example, (a) E. Gluckauf and J. W. J. Fay, J. Chem. Soc. 390 (1936); (b) 
A. F. Reid, Phys. Rev. 69, 530 (1946). 

< 3 ’ (a) S. GoiDhabbr and J. E. Willard, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74,318 (1952). 

(b) S. ADrrYA and J. E. Willard, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79,3367 (1957). 

^ **’ J. M. Miller and R. W. Dodson, J. Chem. Phys. 18,865 (1950). 

' < 7 > S. R. Veukovic, Bull. Ins. B. Kidfich. 7,65 (1957). 

. <*) M. Milman Private communication. (1961) 

< 9 > M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, (a) J. Chem. Soc. 1303 (1957); (b)/. Chem. Soc. 1310, 
1317 (1957). 

' *t°> M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, J. Chem-Soc. 412 (1956). 
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A limited number of analyses were made. Owing to the difficulty bF separating higher 
boiling compounds, and to the uncertain nature of some of these, efforts were made to obtain 
pure fractions of some of the more volatile iodides only. In all cases, methyl, ethyl, methylene 
iodides and iodobenzene were added as carriers (when necessary) and middle portions of the 
appropriate fraction obtained by distillation were taken for measurement. In making 
analyses of benzene-ethyl iodide mixtures it was found difficult to obtain ethyl iodide free 
from benzene in the available time, which was determined by the half-life of IJ, I (25 min). 
In order to obtain the specific activity of ethyl iodide, therefore, a mixture of ethyl iodide 
and benzene was distilled and counted, and this was subsequently analysed by comparing 
its density with the densities of a number of standard mixtures. 

THE RETENTION CURVES OF IODIDES DISSOLVED IN BENZENE 

These are shown in Figs. 1-3; in order to aid their interpretation, retentions of 




Fio. 1.—The retention of methyl iodide-benzene mixtures as a function of methyl 
iodide concentration. Upper curve, total retention; lower curve, hot zone retention. 



As. 2.—The retention of ethyl iodide-benzene mixtures as a function of ethyl iodide 
concentration. Upper curve, total retention; lower curve, hot zone retention. 
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MOLAR FRACTION OF IODOBENZENE 

Fig. 3.—The retention of iodobenzene-benzene mixtures as a function of iodo- 
benzene concentration. Upper curve, total retention; lower curve, hot zone 

retention. 

mixtures of both methyl iodide and ethyl iodide in iodobenzene were also determined 
(Figs. 4 and 5). To reduce the possibility of spurious results arising from small 
quantities of impurities which might otherwise react with the radio-iodine produced, 
all samples contained a small constant concentration (10 ~ 5 mf) of iodine. At such 
low concentration this does not result in a significant fall in retention, so that the 
retention obtained can be regarded as arising from both thermal and hot zone 
processes. 



MOLAR -FRACTION OF IODOBENZENE 

Fig. 4.—The retention of methyl iodide-iodobenzene mixtures as a function of 
iodobenzene concentration. Upper curve, total retention; lower curve, hot zone 

retention. 
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mi 



Fio. 5.—The retention of ethyl iodide-iodobenzene mixtures as a function of ethyl 
iodide concentration. Upper curve, total retention; lower curve, hot zone retention. 

For iodide concentrations of less than 10 -2 mf, the activities obtained were very 
low, and in this region (Figs. 1-3) the accuracy of the points is poor (approximately 
4-5 per cent at 10 2 mf, and ±2 per cent at 5x 10 ~ 2 mf). This, together with the 
extremely rapid variation of the retention in this region makes the direct determination 
of the intercept on the axis of zero iodide concentration uncertain. 

To determine whether the factors which are responsible for the general shape of 
the curves arise in the hot zone or in the thermal region it is necessary to estimate the 
hot zone retention curves. In principle, this can be done by determining scavenger 
curves (the retention as a function of iodine concentration) for different mixtures of 
the components, and by then using a simple back-extrapolation of the curves obtained 
at higher iodine concentration to determine the intercept on the axis of (c = 0). 
However this is difficult since the limiting solubility of iodine in the systems studied 
precludes the determination of a proper scavenger curve; the enhancement of iodine 
solubility by increase of temperature cannot be used, since marked temperature effects 
occur when the benzene concentration is high.< 3) In view of these difficulties, hot zone 
retentions have been estimated by using a semi-empirical method. 

The scavenger curves determined at 67 U C< 3) for ethyl and methyl iodides were 
found to agree, within experimental error, with points determined at 15°C, so that 
the hot zone retentions for pure iodides at 15°C may be taken from these curves. 
If the retentions obtained for different iodine concentrations are normalized by 
dividing by the retention obtained at c = 10 ~ 5 mf, a curve which fits the results for 
both methyl and ethyl iodides is obtained (Fig. 6); (it is of passing interest that this 
curve also represents the results found for several aliphatic bromides studied earlier®))* 
If it is assumed that the form of the scavenger curve for benzene-iodide matures is 
the same as that given by Fig. 6, it is possible to estimate the hot zone retention 
(R h ) at c = 10 ~ 5 mf from the figure, since /? H will bear the same relation to the total 
retention as the intercept, at c — 0, obtained by back-extrapolating the linear portion 
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Fig. 6.—The normalized retention (R c -clRc-o) plotted against the molar fraction 
of iodine (c), for ethyl (O) and methyl (0) iodides. 


of the normalized curve. Some justification of this procedure, which is clearly not 
applicable for small concentrations of iodide in benzene, is given in Table 1. It can 
be seen that the ratio of the retentions R[ and Ri found respectively at low (10 ~ 5 mf) 
and high iodine concentrations bear a close relationship to the corresponding ratio 
found from Fig. 6. In particular the series of results taken to justify the method for 
methyl iodide (0*595 mf) in benzene give reasonable agreement with those determined 


Table 1. 
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from Fig. 6. It can be seen from this figure that the ratio of the hot zone to the 
total retention is.0-5, and the values of R H , corrected for possible departures from the 
“ideal” form, have been taken to be 0-5 Ri(R->IRi)~±. xCRi/■&> )„,. The values 
ob taine d are plotted in Figs. 1 and 2, and extrapolate reasonably to an intercept of 
about 20 per cent at zero iodide concentration. 

To estimate the hot zone retentions in benzene-iodobenzene mixtures, a dumber 
of retentions were determined with large quantities of iodine present, and these are 
given in Table 2. As shown previously^ the scavenger curves in such systems are 


Tablb 2. 


Mixture 
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R 2 IR 1 
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im 
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23 0 

fHiAlOKf 
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51-3 

0-072 

27-3 

Ed 

EE 3 

25-6 


26-3 

27-3 

0-640 

0-360 

52-6 

0*091 

27-5 

0-52 : 

0-51 

26-7 


29-2 

28-3 

10 

0 

57*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

30-0 

300 


not linear at high iodine concentrations, but proportional to (1 — c) 2 . To provide an 
indication of the hot zone retention, values of R H have been calculated assuming a 
scavenger curve of the form given in Fig. 6 (Table 2, column I), and also that of the 
form found for pure iodobenzene (column II) by using a similar procedure. Column 
III gives values of /? H calculated from the formula found previously;^) this formula, 
based on the ability of phenyl radicals to form iodonium radicals or to react with 
benzene to give diphenyl is of doubtful validity in the present circumstances since it 
is based on the competitive reactions occurring at 67 °C, and also because it does not 
hold for low concentrations of iodobenzene. It can be seen that the values of R H 
found by these methods do not vary greatly, and the mean values of columns II and in 
have been adopted and plotted in Fig. 3. 

The hot zone retentions of iodobenzene mixed with methyl or ethyl iodides are 
more easily determined since the solubility of iodine in these systems is much greater. 
The retentions obtained for mixtures containing varying amounts of iodine are given 
in Table 3. A priori, it would be expected that the scavenger curves would tend to 
follow the form found for iodobenzene when this is present in large concentrations, 
and that for aliphatic iodides when the predominant constituent is either methyl or 
ethyl iodide. Table 3 shows that the values of R 2 /R 1 observed are in general closer 
to those calculated on the basis of the aliphatic scavenger curve (column I) than those 
found using the form of curve for iodobenzene (column II). The values of R H 
calculated also fall more readily onto a smooth curve when the values from column I 
are adopted, and these have been plotted in Figs. 4 and 5. A possible reason for the 
tendency of these systems to exhibit an “aliphatic” form of scavenger curve will be 
discussed later. 
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Tabu 3 


Mixture 
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0-38 
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The hot zone retentions shown in Figs. 1-3 show rather less variation than the 
curves for the total retention, so indicating that the shapes of the latter may be largely 
dependent upon processes occurring in the thermal region. For mixtures of methyl 
or ethyl iodides in benzene, the hot zone retentions show a roughly linear dependence 
upon the molar fraction of the iodide. Extrapolation to the axis of the unit molar 
fraction of benzene gives intercepts of 21 and 18*2 per cent for methyl and ethyl 
iodides respectively which agree roughly with the retention found for solutions of 
iodine in benzene.*^ The latter system was found to exhibit no self-scavenging effect 
and it was assumed that the observed retentions arose entirely from reactions occurring 
in the hot zone, so that the present findings appear to confirm this view. 


Table 4. 


Substance 

Parent 

Retention (%) compound (%) 

Other compounds 
produced (%) 

Iodobenzene* 3 ) 

57-2 

460 

ll-2(C«H4lj) 

Methyl iodide* 2 * 

56-2 

47*1 

9-1 (CH 2 1 2 ) 

Ethyl iodide* 2) 

40-2 

33-5 

3 -3 (CHjl) 

2-9 (Higher boiling) 


In benzene-iodobenzene mixtures the calculated hot zone retentions are not a 
linear function of t&e molar fraction of iodobenzene and in Fig. 3 the curve has been 
drawn to give an intercept of 21 per cent at unit molar fraction of benzene. 

< n > T. Brustad and J. Baaru, 7. Chem. Phys. 22, 1311 (1954). 
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REACTIONS IN THE THERMAL ZONE 

For a mixture of two iodides it seems reasonable to assume that the retention 
might be represented by an expression of the form 


U 

where Ri and R 2 are the retentions of the pure iodides and mi and m 2 are their 
respective molar fractions. Retentions of this linear form are shown by mixtures of 
iodobenzene both with methyl and with ethyl iodides. If there were no interaction 
between the radicals produced from iodide (I) with iodide (N) or vice versa, the yields 
of the parent compounds should be miPi and ntzP* where Pi and P 2 are the yields 
obtained in the pure iodides. Table 5 summarizes the known data obtained from 


Table 5. 


Mixture 
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26-8 


5-6 



0-807 
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10-5 

56-0 


43 1 








30-3 


27*6 





0156 

25-7 


15-5 


EtI 

0-134 

Phi 

0-866 

10-5 

55*1 


13*2 








29-7 


8*8 





0-143 

25-4 


4*40 



0-764 


0-236 

10-5 

44-1 


32*7 








25-9 


19*6 





0-146 

18-2 


131 



t i.e., methyl iodide in methyl iodide-iodobenzene mixtures, and ethyl iodide in ethyl 
iodide-iodobenzene mixtures. 


analyses of the pure iodides used; for each substance the predominant product of 
the thermal reactions leading to retention is the parent compound. Results of analyses 
of the mixed iodides are given in Table 6, and show that the above simple view does 
not hold in these systems. For example, for the mixture of methyl iodide (0-167 mf) 
and iodobenzene (0-833 mf) the yield of methyl iodide expected should be 0-167 x 47-l 
per cent or 7-87 per pent, whereas the yield observed is 14-9 per cent, the greater part 
of which is produced thermally, since the yield is reduced to 5-6 per cent by the presence 
of 0-142 mf iodine. Similarly the observed yield of methyl iodide (43*1 per cent) 
exceeds that expected (38-1 per cent) in the mixture containing 0*807 mf methyl iodide. 
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Table 6. 


Mixture 

Iodine 
concentra¬ 
tion (mf) 

Retention 

(%) 

Retention 

difference 
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Difference 

in 
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23*5 
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26*5 


16-4 
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0*201 

PhH 

0*799 

10-3 

35*5 


25*7 








9*7 


9*7 





0*018 

25*8 


16*0 



0*816 


0*814 

10-5 

38*2 


34*8 








22*5 


21-7 





0*206 

15-7 


13*1 



If the chief processes responsible for the thermal retention of the active iodine 
atom are: 

R.+I* -» RI*. (1) 

or R.+II* -► RI*+I, (2) 

where R. is the radical formed by dissociation of the parent iodide, the predominant 
formation of methyl iodide in methyl iodide-iodobenzene mixtures indicates that 
more methyl, relative to phenyl, radicals are produced in the hot zone. In this system, 
both the total and the hot zone retentions, and therefore those arising from the thermal 
region, are approximately constant; this suggests that the total number of radicals 
available for reaction in the thermal zone is also constant. If these radicals are 
produced chiefly by collision of an energetic iodine atom, produced by recoil following 
neutron capture, with the surrounding molecules, it seems improbable that there 
would be much differentiation between the dissociation of methyl iodide or iodo- 
benzene molecules, since the initial energy of the radio-iodine atom will be greatly 
in excess of the dissociation energies of the C-I bonds in these molecules. Under 
these circumstances the relative number of phenyl and methyl radicals produced by 
the primary event should be in proportion to the amounts of iodobenzene and 
methyl iodide in the irradiated mixture; to account for the constancy of the number 
of radicals available for reaction in the thermal zone, and for the preponderance of 
methyl radicals it is necessary to assume that the reaction 

Ph.+Mel - Phl+Me. (3) 

occurs in this system, presumably in the hot zone. Reaction (3) is exothermic, and 
might well proceed by a mechanism involving an iodonium intermediate; in this case 
a relatively small activation might be required. As an alternative to reaction (3), 
phenyl radicals coqjd form diphenyl iodonium radicals by addition to iodobenzene: 

Ph.+PhI -► Ph 2 l. (4) 

and so be preserved to enable them to undergo subsequent reaction with the active 
iodine atom in the thermal region. 
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The same reasoning applied to the ethyl iodide-iodobenzene system, where there 
is a similar enhancement in the yield of ethyl iodide, indicates that the reaction 

Ph.+Etl Phl+Et. (5) 

might occur in this region. In these mixtures the secondary reactions postulated tend 
to convert phenyl radicals into methyl or ethyl radicals, so that it is not surprising 
that these systems tend to exhibit an “aliphatic” rather than an “aromatic” form of 
scavenger curve. 

In the case of iodobenzene-benzene mixtures, the phenyl radicals produced by 
the capture event can react to form diphenyl iodonium radicals by (4) or undergo 
the reaction 

Ph.+PhH -> Ph 2 +H. (6 

The latter has been well studied in other systems,* 12 * and has been previously postulated 
to account for the form of the scavenger curve in this system, and in iodine-benzene 
solutions. < 3 > If any phenyl radicals produced in the hot zone reacted by (4) or (6) 
before the onset of the recombination reactions occurring in the thermal region, a 
fall of retention would be expected as the concentration of benzene was increased, 
since (6) effectively causes phenyl radicals to be replaced by hydrogen atoms, so that 
there will be an enhanced yield of hydrogen iodide resulting from the thermal combina¬ 
tion of the active atom with the radicals and atoms available. To account for the 
shape of the retention curve (Fig. 3) it is necessary to assume that the rate constant 
for (6) is less than that for (4), so that effect of (6) can only be seen at large (>0*8 mf) 
concentrations of benzene, where the retention begins to fall off sharply. 

An alternative explanation of the fall in retention with increasing benzene con¬ 
centration is that phenyl radicals can only be produced in this system by the dissocia¬ 
tion of iodobenzene so that as the concentration of the latter falls, there will be fewer 
phenyl radicals available for reaction in the thermal region. This could also account 
for the independence of the retention on iodine concentration in iodine-benzene 
mixtures since there could be no self-scavenging effect if no dissociation of benzene 
molecules occurred; the observed retention could then be the result of reactions in 
which the activated iodine atom displaced a hydrogen atom in a single step. 

Such an explanation does not appear to be tenable for the following reasons: 

(i) iodine atoms activated by neutron capture are capable of causing the 
dissociation of carbon-hydrogen bonds, as shown by the self-scavenging curves 
observed in cyclohexane,* 3 * and it seems probable that similar dissociation of benzene 
molecules can occur; 

(ii) it does not account for the strong temperature dependence of the retention 
in benzene-iodine solutions; 

(iii) it does not account for the shape of the iodobenzene-benzene retention curve. 
At iodobenzene concentrations in excess of 0*2 mf, the retention increases from 
about 50-56 per cent as the iodobenzene concentration increases from 0*3-1 *0 mf 
and the thermal retention is approximately constant. Using a simple model for the 
recombination processes taking place when the reactants, initially held in a small 
spherical volume, diffuse outwards, it has been shown* 13 * that the thermal retention 
is a function of the number of radicals per unit “track length” of the recoil atom. 

* 12 * For review, see D. R. Augood and G. H. Williams, Chem. Rev. 57, 123 (1957). 

(1J) M. Milman and P. F. D. Shaw, J. Chem. Soc. 1325 (1957). 
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The approximate constancy of the retention in this region therefore indicates that this 
quantity is also approximately constant so that at least some of the radicals available 
for reaction in the thermal region are produced by the dissociation of benzene 
molecules. 

In the following discussion such dissociation will be assumed; by making this 
assumption it is possible to account for all the main features of the methyl iodide- 
benzene and ethyl iodide-benzene systems, but the possibility of molecular ions or 
activated benzene molecules playing a part analagous to that postulated for the phenyl 
radicals cannot be excluded. Results of the analyses for these systems are given in 
Table 6. Comparison of the retentions for a given mixture containing different iodine 
concentrations shows that in all cases studied, the fall in retention is equal, within 
experimental error, to the reduction in activity of the aliphatic iodide fraction. The 
parent iodide is therefore the sole product of the thermal reactions which lead to 
retention, and the amount of iodobenzene resulting from such reactions is very small. 

If phenyl radicals are produced in the hot zone they must therefore have 
disappeared from the system by the time the thermal processes occur, presumably by 
reacting according to (3) or (5). The methyl or ethyl radicals so produced are then 
able to react thermally to maintain the relatively large yields of active methyl or ethyl 
iodides, even when the actual quantity of these substances is relatively small (0-2 mf). 
At still smaller concentrations, the fall in retention can again be explained by assuming 
that reaction (6) is effective in competing with (3) or (5) so that the ratio of organic 
radicals to (inorganic) atoms available for reaction in the thermal region is reduced. 

Comparison of the results given in Tables 4 and 6 shows that whereas the thermal 
retention in mixtures of ethyl or methyl iodides in iodobenzene is made up partly 
of the parent aliphatic iodide and partly of iodobenzene, in mixtures of the same 
aliphatic iodides in benzene it is made up almost entirely of the parent iodide. 
That is, the chance of a phenyl radical surviving for sufficient time to take part in the 
thermal reactions is dependent on the presence of iodobenzene, and, presumably, on 
its ability to form an iodonium radical under these circumstances. This conclusion 
strongly supports the assumption previously made to account for the shape of the 
scavenger curve in iodobenzene, (3 > and provides further evidence that the phenyl 
radicals produced by the primary event must react by (3)—(6) before the start of the 
thermal recombination reactions. 

In this discussion the role of ion-molecule reactions, or the possibility of radical' 
production by ionic mechanisms, has been neglected. Lack of data about the electron 
affinities of the different molecules considered makes it difficult to discuss adequately 
the part played by negative ions, but it can be shown that no explanation based solely 
upon positive ion interactions can give a complete account of the data observed. 

If the active iodine atom produced by neutron capture is left with a positive 
charge/ 14 ^ it seems improbable that this could be retained for long in the systems 
studied, since the first ionization potential of an iodine atom (10-44 eV) is greater 
than that of any of the liquid components considered; under these circumstances, 
electron transfer to the iodine ion might be expected, so that any explanation of the 
effects observed must relate to the formation of the radicals found in the thermal 
region. In the meffiyl iodide-ibdobenzene system a preponderance of positively 
charged iodobenzene molecules is to be expected since the ionization potential of 
<M> s. Wexler and T. H. Davies, J. Chem. Phys. 20, 1688 (1952). 
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methy l iodide (9*67 eV)* 1 * 1 is greater than that of iodobenzene (9*10 eV);* 131 subsequent 
neutr aliza tion of the latter by a free electron or by collision, with a negative ion might 
cause its dissociation and so lead to the production of phenyl radicals in this system. 
However, it does not seem possible to account for the observed enhanced yield of 
methyl iodide by an ionic mechanism. Similar arguments apply to the methyl iodide- 
benzene system where the ionization potentials (9*67 eV and 9*52 eV respectively)* 151 
a gain favour the formation of positively charged benzene ions. Although the forma¬ 
tion of phenyl radicals might arise from ionic reactions, therefore, there seems to be 
no ready explanation for the enhanced yield of aliphatic products from the thermal 
region without invoking reactions of the type postulated. 

The data obtained cannot exclude the possibility of activated benzene molecules 
playing an important rdle in the processes following neutron capture. If such molecules 
were produced, collision with, for example, methyl iodide molecules might lead to 
their dissociation, so accounting for the predominant yield of methyl iodide. The fall 
in retention with decreasing methyl iodide concentration could then be partly 
explained by an overall decrease in the number of radicals available for reaction with 
the active iodine atom. However, this explanation cannot account for the observed 
temperature dependence of the retention of solutions of iodine in benzene, and it 
therefore seems probable that, if operative, such mechanisms must also be accompanied 
by others which involve the dissociation of benzene molecules. 

REACTIONS IN THE HOT ZONE 

The term “hot zone retention” has been used in this paper to describe that part 
of the retention which is insensitive to small variation of scavenger concentration, 
and has been used to contrast such behaviour with that of the diffusion-controlled 
retention which shows a strong dependence upon scavenger concentration. To some 
extent this appears to be a misnomer; the lack of evidence in iodobenzene* 3 ) for a 
thermal exchange which is known to occur at high temperatures* 1 ® indicates that the 
local heating effects which presumably accompany neutron capture have no important 
bearing upon the final retention. The marked dependence of the retention of iodine- 
benzene solutions upon relatively small changes of temperature* 31 again indicates that 
reactions occurring at a relatively low temperature influence the “hot zone” retention. 

The yields of aliphatic iodide obtained from solutions of methyl or ethyl iodide 
dissolved in benzene or iodobenzene do not show a linear dependence upon the 
concentration of iodide and exhibit a similar non-linearity even when the system 
contains relatively large quantities of iodine. This implies that the reactions postulated 
to account for the distribution of activity resulting from thermal reactions must also 
be effective in the hot zone. In particular, it does not seem possible to account for 
the retention in this zone entirely on the basis of reactions in which the active iodine 
atom replaces other atoms either by a billiard-ball mechanism or by the epithermal 
reactions postulated by Libby.* 171 The retention of solutions of iodine in benzene 
might arise partly from such reactions, but its strong temperature dependence implies 
that phenyl radicals, or possibly some complex of a phenyl radical and a benzene 
molecule (c.f. Jaquiss and Swarc)* 181 are involved. 

‘ 151 J. D. Morrison and J. C. Nicholson, J. Chem. Phys. 20, 1021 (1952). 

" 6I S. Levine and R. M. Noyes, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 2401. (1958). 

1171 W. F. Libby, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 69, 2523 (1947). 

* 181 M. T. Jaquiss and M. Swarc, Nature , Load. 170, 312 (1952). 
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To reconcile this essentially free-radical picture of the processes occurring in the 
hot zone with the weak dependence upon iodine concentration it is necessary to assume 
that the active iodine must often be de-energized in the vicinity of a radical, so that 
combination occurs before the radical can be intercepted by the scavenger molecules. 

In summary, it seems possible to account for the retentions observed in dilute 
benzene solutions by the following sequence. The activated iodine atom causes the 
dissociation of some of the surrounding benzene molecules, and in some instances 
may undergo a replacement reaction to form iodobenzene. The phenyl radicals 
produced may either react with benzene to form diphenyl molecules' and hydrogen 
atoms, or otherwise react with other molecules of the iodide to form alkyl radicals, 
or, in the case of iodobenzene, diphenyl iodonium radicals. If the active iodine atom 
has not undergone a replacement reaction, it may then combine with one of the 
radicals present to contribute to the total retention. Such combination may, or may 
not, involve diffusion, so contributing respectively to the “thermal” or the “hot” 
retention. 

Experiments are being performed in order to determine the degree to which non¬ 
dissociation of the parent iodide contributes to the retention, and to estimate the mean 
number of radicals produced in such systems. 
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In a previous communication* 1 * the preparation of addition compounds between 
dioxane and yttriiun, lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, 
europium, gadolinium and erbium hydrated perchlorates were reported. It was 
observed that the thullium, dysprosium, holmium, terbium, ytterbium and lutetium 
hydrated perchlorates react with dioxane in the same way as the others, forming 
compounds with the general formula M(G 04 ) 3 ‘ 9 H 20 * 4 C 4 HgC> 2 . This note describes 
the preparation of these compounds together with infra-red data and some 
isomourphous relations observed by X-ray powder patterns. 

Infra-red spectra. The spectra of the yttrium, lanthanum and rare earth complex 
perchlorates where determined in the infra-red region. In all cases, the dioxane 
spectrum was observed without essential modification. The peaks at 875 and 1122 
cm _1<2> appeared in the infra-red spectra of all substances. According to results 
obtained with similar substances described in previous papers* 3 ' 4 > the binding with 
dioxane must be relatively weak. 

X-ray powder patterns. The X-ray powder procedure showed two series of 
isoraorphous substances: 

(a) The first one includes the corresponding yttrium, lanthanum, cerium, 
praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium and 
dysprosium compounds. 

(b) The second one includes the corresponding holmium, thullium, erbium, 
ytterbium and lutetium compounds. 

The X-ray diffraction data will be published elsewhere. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

a. Dioxane addition compounds. They were prepared by heating on a water bath the 
corresponding oxides (Tb 4 C> 7 , DyiOj, H 02 O 3 , TnuOj, YbjOs and LU 2 O 3 , reagent grade, 
Johnson, Matthey E. Co., London) with the appropriate amount of 70 per cent perchloric 
acid and a few drops of perhydrol added. The solutions were evaporated to near dryness, 
the residues ground with excess dioxane and the resulting crystals recrystallized from hot 
dioxane. All compounds were stored in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. 

m G. Vicentini, M. Perrier and E. Giesbrecht, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 94, 1133 (1961). 

<2) S. C. Burket and R. M. Badger, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,4397 (1930). 

131 M. Perrier, E. Giesbrecht, W. G. R. de Camargo and G. Vicentini, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. 

Ges. 95,257 (1962). 

u> E. Giesbrecht, W. G. R. de Camargo, G. Vicentini and M. Perrier, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 

24,381 (1962). 
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* The compound is colourless, with a slight pink or yellow hue. 
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b. Analytical data. The rare earths were determined by the usual oxalate method. 
Water and perchlorate were determined by methods described in a previous paper/ 5 * The 
analytical results are summarized in Table 1. 

c. Solubilities. All compounds are very soluble in water, methanol, ethanol, acetone and 
ethylacetate. They are practically insoluble in chloroform carbon tetrachloride and benzene. 
All compounds are moderately soluble in hot dioxane and could be recrystallized frpm this 
solvent. 

d. Infra-red spectra . The infra-red spectra were obtained with a Perkin-Elmer Model 
137 Double Beam Recording Spectrophotometer, using Nujol suspensions between rock 
salt plates. 

e. X-ray diffraction patterns. They were obtained with a NORELCO unit, Buerger 
powder camera (114*6 mm). 

All samples were sealed in 0*5 mm Lindemann glass capillartubes and exposed to Cu-Xa 
radiation (A = 1*5148 A) at room temperature, during 18-24 hr. 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to thank the Rockefeller Foundation and Conselho 
Nacional de Pesquisas (Rio de Janeiro) for financial support. 

(5) G. Vicentini, M. Perrier, W. G. R. de Camargo and J. M. V. Coutinho, Ber . Dtsch. 
Chem. Ges . 94, 1063 (1961). 
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THE RACEMIZATION OF COMPLEX IONS ON 
ACTIVATED CARBON—I 
THE RACEMIZATION OF POTASSIUM 
d-ETHYLENEDIAMINETETRA-ACETATOCOBALTATE(III)* 

W. C. Erdman and B. E. Douglas 
Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 

(Received 22 March 1962) 

Abstract —Activated sugar carbon accelerates the racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] without 
appreciable decomposition of the complex. The rate of racemization using equal weights 
of complex and carbon was found to follow essentially second order kinetics, first order in 
complex and first order in carbon. The activation energy of the racemization process was 
found to be 7-3 kcal/mole. Wood carbon of greater activity gave a pseudo first order reaction. 

Activated carbon is often used as a catalyst in the preparation of cobalt(III) 
complexes by oxidation of the corresponding cobalt(II) complex using oxygen (in air) 
as the oxidizing agent. It has been used to help establish equilibrium for determina¬ 
tions of stability constants of cobalt(III) complexes. It has been shown that the rate 
of racemization of Drtris(ethylenediamine)cobalt(III) ion is greatly accelerated in the 
presence of activated carbon.* 1 * 

The racemization of tris(ethylenediamine)cobalt(IIl) ion on carbon has been 
studied in some detail and other catalysts have been investigated. G* 3 > The 
racemization of potassium D-ethylenediaminetetra-acetatocobaltate(III) will be 
discussed first because this was the first case for which a kinetic treatment was worked 
out. The initial results with D-[Co(en)j] 3+ and activated carbon* 1 * did not follow 
simple kinetics. 

Initial studies of the racemization of K[Co(£DTA)] were made with wood carbon 
as used for the studies of the racemization of [Co(en) 3 ]Clj. However, wood carbon 
caused the racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] to proceed too rapidly for convenient study 
under varied conditions. The absorption spectra taken of samples immediately after 
treatment with wood carbon gave evidence of some concentration loss. The activity 
of sugar carbon was found to be only about j to ^ that of an equal weight of wood 
carbon. The sugar carbon brought about the racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] at a 
convenient rate over the temperature range 0-50°C. Its activity was more easily 
reproducible than that of wood carbon. Since the concentration loss of the complex 
due to adsorption or reaction on the surface of the active sugar carbon was less than 
2 per cent, it was possible to treat the concentration of the complex as constant 
throughout a run. 

* This work was supported by grants from the Research Corporation and the U.S. 
Public Health Service, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases (Grant A-2219). 
Taken from a thesis submitted to the University of Pittsburgh in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. by W. C. Erdman, 1959. 

(1) B. E. Douglas, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76 ,1020 (1954). 

(2) W. C. Erdman, H. E. Swift and B. E. Douglas./. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24,1365 (1962) 

(3) W. C. Ferneuus and D. Sen, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10,269 (1959). 
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The decreased activity of the sugar carbon was believed to be only partly due to the 
difference in particle size (200 mesh for wood carbon samples vs. 100 mesh for sugar 
! carbon samples). No attempt was made to determine surface areas of the carbon 
samples. The accessible internal surface area depends on the size of the adsorbed 
particle. The surface area determined for some gaseous molecule might not give a 
reliable estimate of the surface area available for the complex ions. Although it seems 
certain that the surface area of the wood carbon is considerably greater than that of 
sugar carbon, it is possible that there are also more active sites per unit surface area of 
the wood carbon.* 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Optical rotations were measured with a Rudolph Model 70 Precision Polarimeter using 
sodium and mercury light sources with appropriate filters. The instrument was fitted with 
a photoelectric attachment built in this laboratory. Cary Model and Beckman DU spectro¬ 
photometers were used for measurements of optical absorption spectra. 

The preparation of K[Co(EDTA)]*2H20 was accomplished according to the method 
of Dwyer et alM > The complex was resolved according to Dwyer’s method. <5> The active 
complex had a specific rotation of + 1000° at 5461 A as reported by Dwyer. 

Active wood carbon was prepared directly from Baker and Adamson decolourizing 
wood carbon by heating 15-20 g of carbon in a porcelain container for one hour at 800°C. 
The ash layer was removed with a i in. rubber tube connected to an aspirator. The tube 
was brought dose to the surface of the carbon, causing the ash to be pulled away. This 
procedure avoids mixing the ash with the bulk of the carbon below it. The carbon was stored 
in a desiccator until ready for use. Sugar carbon was prepared by burning cane sugar. One 
thousand grammes of sugar was ignited in a porcelain container. The ignition and burning 
were speeded by heating the container with a Fisher burner from above during the early 
part of burning. The sugar was added slowly to avoid excessive foaming. The carbonaceous 
mass was allowed to cool and was ground to a coarse powder in a mortar. The final grinding 
to a particle size of 100 mesh was accomplished in a ball mill. The sugar carbon was ignited 
for 1 hr at 800°C in a muffle furnace. Smaller samples were activated in a similar manner to 
that used for wood carbon by heating in the furnace for another hour within a few days of use. 
A determination of ash content gave a value of 8 per cent ash for wood carbon and 0*2 per 
cent for sugar carbon. The ash residue from sugar carbon samples did not give a basic reaction 
when leached with water as did wood carbon samples and gave no precipitate with sodium 
oxalate or silver nitrate. 

* The total number of sites must be small in all carbon samples. Compared to the total 
number of molecules of complex with equal weights of carbon and complex as used in mo:J 
experiments, there is a ratio of 32 carbon atoms to one complex ion. Assuming a surface 
area of 3 x 10 2 cm 2 /g of carbon for a typical sample of carbon, then the area per atom of 
carbon would be 6 x 10~ 5 A/atom. Since the C-C bond distance in graphite is approximately 
1 -42 A, the cross-sectional area per atom is 1 -58 A 2 . Therefore there should be about 3 x 10 4 
atoms of carbon/atom on the surface. For a typical sample of 25 mg of carbon there would 
be about 4 x 10 16 carbon atoms on the surface. However, in 25 mg of K[Co(EDTA)] 2H20 
there are 3*6 x 10 19 complex ions. 

In addition to active sites on the surface of the carbon one might consider sites within 
the porous structure of the charcoal. Although stirring of the slurry would minimize diffusion 
effects around the carbon particles, the internal diffusion would remain largely unaffected. 
Because of the rapidity of complete exchange with the carbon surface as evidenced by the 
rapid racemization with the very active carbon and the low adsorption, it was assumed that 
slow diffusion processes must be relatively unimportant. 


F. P. Dwyer, E. C. Gyarfas and D. P. Mellor, /. Phys. Chem . 59, 296 (1955). 
'> F. P. Dwyer and F. L. Garvan, Inorg. Syntheses , VI, 192 (1960). 
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The sample container was a 150 ml Ericnmcvcr flask. A typical sample contained 25 mg 
of complex and 25 mg of carbon in 50-00 ml of water. The flask was immersed to the neck 
in a thennostatted water bath. Samples were stirred with a magnetic stirring-bar to avoid the 
i nconv e nienc e of a stirring shaft through the top of the container. Any such stirring shaft 
A,.*— removal of samples more difficult. The stirring bar actuator was a bar magnet driven 
by four coupled right angle drives. This immersible magnetic driving system had the 
advantage of allowing direct use of the water bath to thermostat the reaction vessel, avoiding 
the necessity for a jacketed container and circulating system. 

The reaction was timed with an electric stop-dock actuated whenever carbon was 
introduced to the samples in the thermostatted reaction vessel. Since racemization was 
“frozen” upon removal of the carbon from samples, rapid filtration is an excellent way to 
stop the progress of the reaction. Ordinary filtration techniques involving several transfers 
are Hunt consuming and ordinarily require one to two minutes for completion. The method 
that was adopted uses 7 mm glass tubing packed with Pyrex wool as a filter. The packed 
tubes were placed, using a fitting prepared for the purpose, on the end of a 10 ml hypodermic 
syringe. It was found that samples could be filtered and withdrawn in five to ten seconds. 
The efficiency of this method in removing carbon was tested by withdrawing a sample of 
D-KICo(EDTA)] from a carbon slurry through one of the filters. The solution was examined 
for optical rotation immediately after withdrawal. It was then thermostatted for 1 hr at 50°C 
and rechecked at the end of this period with no loss of optical activity noted. 

RESULTS 

The results of racemization of d-K[Co(EDTA)] on wood carbon indicated good 
agreement with first order kinetics. (See Fig. 1.) The activation energy calculated 
from wood carbon racemization curves by plotting 1/T vs. log k gave a value of 7-1 
kcal/mole. 



Fra. J.—First order plots for the racemization of K d-[Co(EDTA)] (25 mg) in 
the presence of active wood carbon (25 mg) in 50 ml of water. 


The racemization using equal weights (25 mg) of complex and sugar Carbon did 
not follow first order kinetics. A plot of 1/a vs. time gave a nearly linear plot over the 
temperature ran ge 10-50°C (see Fig. 2). This result would be expected if the reaction 
were second order in complex or first order in carbon and first order in complex with 
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the starting concentrations nearly equal. When the amount of carbon or its activity 
were changed, the I/a vs. time plot was no longer linear, thus eliminating the possibility 
of a reaction second order in complex. It should be noted that a large excess of carbon 
or a very active carbon sample should cause the reaction to be pseudo first-order. 
The high activity of the wood carbon gave an effectively high “concentration” of 
active sites, so that the observed first order plot using wood carbon is consistent with 
a second order reaction. 



Fio. 2.—Second order plots for the racemization of K d-[Co(EDTA)] (25 mg) 
in the presence of active sugar carbon (25 mg) in 50 ml of water. 


The reaction would be expected to differ from the usual second order reaction in 
that, although the active carbon sites are apparently depleted during the reaction as 
expected, the concentration of complex is constant because the active and racemic 
complex are chemically identical and should compete equally for the active carbon 
sites. The decrease in optical rotation permits one to follow the course of the reaction 
although the effective concentration of complex does not change, but is equal to the 
initial concentration. The reaction may be represented as follows: 


A+C- 

—BC 

(1) 

B+C- 

*■_ BC 

(2) 

BC- 

-► B+C' 

(3) 

[A«,] = [A]+[B]+[BC] 

(4) 


where [A®] is the total concentration of complex, A is the optically active complex. B 
is the racemic complex, C is the active carbon, C' is the deactivated carbon, and BC is 
the complex adsorbed on carbon. Since BC is small as indicated by optical absorption 
data, 


[Ao]=s[A]+[B] 


( 5 ) 
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The rate of change in “concentration” of carbon is given by: 

- fc[A][C]+fc[B][C] = fc[C][A 0 ] («) 

from which the rate law is found to be: , 

[q - (7) 

where [Co] is the initial carbon concentration. 

The rate of change in concentration of complex is given by: 

~ d -~ = fc[A][Co>" fcCAo]r (8) 


from which Equation (9) is obtained with substitution from Equation (7). 

loe< 23 ica' og M +,) " — 


(9) 


No direct measure of the effective “concentration” of active carbon was available. 
If the reaction were first order in complex and first order in carbon, the plot of 1/a vs. 
time would be linear only if the initial concentrations of complex and carbon were 
equal. The effective carbon concentration was interpreted as representing the number 
of active sites on the carbon surface. Since the value used seemed quite arbitrary, the 
linearity of the 1/a plot was taken as the basis for evaluating the concentrations. The 
observed rotation of the complex for this plot was used for the “concentration” of 
complex and of active carbon sites. For the case where the weight of carbon was \ 
that of the complex, the “concentration” of carbon was taken as \ the observed 
rotation of the complex. Equal weights (25 mg) of carbon and complex gave linear 
1/a plots for the carbon samples used for the initial study with sugar carbon and for 
the runs carried out at different temperatures. The carbon used for the studies 
involving varying ratios of carbon and complex was slightly less active so that the 
“concentrations” of complex and carbon were taken as equal (linear 1/a plot) for a 
ratio of 24 mg of complex to 25 mg of sugar carbon. 

Equation (9) gave excellent agreement with the observed rates over the first 20-30 
min of the reaction (Fig. 3). However, for the concentrations used, the difference 
between a simple second order process and one described by Equation (9) is small for 
short time intervals. It is only after an appreciable amount of racemic complex has 
accumulated that deviation from second order kinetics is expected. Unfortunately at 
long time intervals the reaction departed from both types of kinetics. Higher 
concentrations of carbon and complex were tried because the predicted difference 
becomes greater at short time intervals for higher concentrations. The results at high 
concentrations showed even more marked deviation from both types of kinbtics as 
the time interval increased. Lower concentrations were also tried and gave good 

agreement (Fig. 4) when plot of: - log (2-3 log +1) vs. time was made* 

Lm>J IAoJ 




0 4 8 12 16 20 24 26 92 36 40 


Tim* (min.) 

Fro. 4.—Kinetic plots for the racemization of K d-[Co(EDTA)] in the presence 
of active sugar carbon at 30 °C, (a) 48 mg complex and 24 mg carbon in 50 ml 
water, (b) 24 mg complex and 12 mg carbon in 50 ml water, (c) 12 mg complex 
and 24 mg carbon in 50 ml water. 

No effective way was found to distinguish more clearly between the second order 
kinetics and the mechanism described by Equation (9). However, it is apparent that 
the complex mu$ compete equally well for the carbon as does the optically active 
complex. Any strictly second order process would have to assume the racemic 
complex inert toward the carbon. This has been shown not to be the case. (2) The 
atfe constants calculated from Equation (9) were slightly more consistent than those 
calculated for a second order processiTable 1). 

A 







Table 1.—Rate constant* cor the racemization of K{Co(EDTA)] on 
SUGAR CARBON AT 30°C 
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[Ao] 

(Complex 

[Col 

(Carbon) 

k 

(Product reacts)* 

k 

(Second order) 

0-46 

0-46 

010 

0-086 

0-23 

0*46 

0-10 ' 

0-09 

0-46 

0*23 

0-11 

010 

0-50 

0*50 

0-092 

0-08 


• k is obtained from the slope of the straight line in plots of Equation 
2*3 

(9) (see Fig. 4). k = slope x — 

Ao 


The observed rotations were in somewhat better agreement with the theoretical 
curve for Equation (9) than for a strictly second order reaction. The failure to obtain 
a dear cut choice between the two mechanisms can be attributed, at least partly, to the 
use of a second order plot (1/a) as the basis for adjusting and evaluating the carbon 
“concentration”. However, except for high concentrations and/or long time intervals, 
the two processes differ only slightly (Fig. 5). 



Fio. S.—Kinetic plots for the racemization of K d-[Co(EDTA)] (25 mg) in the 
presence of sugar carbon (25 mg) in SO ml water at 30°C. Circles represent 
experimental points, (a) is the theoretical curve for Equation (9), (b) is the 
theoretical curve for a simple second order process. 

If, as would be expected, the active carbon sites differ in the number of collisions 
needed for their deactivation, then deviations in the kinetics at extended time intervals 
become understandable. With differences in the effective lifetime of the sites in the 
presence of complex, the persistence of long lived sites would produce a carbon site 
population that is substantially different from the initial one. Such a site population 
would make the carbon behave as a more effective reactant than would otherwise be 
expected if all sites were identical. This was the observed experimental behaviour with 
deviations always tending to make rotations lower than predicted. 
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The actuation energy for the reaction on sugar carbon using the rate constant from 
Equation (9) gave a value of 7-3 kcal/mole (see Fig. 6 ). This is in excellent agreement 
I with the results for wood carbon (7*1 kcal/mole) where an assumption of first order 
kinetics was made. It is much lower than the activation energy for thermal racemiza- 
tion<® (40*6 kcal/mole). 



Fio. 6.—Plot for the determination of the activation energy for the racemization 
of K d-[Co(EDTA)] in the presence of active sugar carbon. 


Spectral examination of a solution of K[Co(EDTA)] after treatment with a sample 
of very active wood carbon for 30 min revealed a concentration reduction (IS per cent) 
but no indication of the formation of a new compound. These conditions were much 
more drastic than those used for the racemization studies. When 3 per cent H 2 O 2 
was added to these samples while in contact with carbon the extent of concentration 
loss was lessened. The addition of H 2 O 2 after removal of the carbon recovered about 
£ of the original concentration loss caused by contact with the carbon. The use of 
H 2 O 2 was suggested because this is an oxidizing agent used in the preparation of 
K[Co(EDTA)]. Apparently the presence of the reduced species is masked by the 
stronger optical absorption of the [Co(EDTA)] - ion. Because the oxidation of 
[Co(EDTA)] 2 ~ was found to be much faster in basic solution, the samples were 
adjusted to pH 9 with KOH after the addition of H 2 O 2 . After about 5 min the samples 
were adjusted to pH 2 with dilute HNO 3 and allowed to stand for 30 min before 
measurement. Any quinquidentate complex that might be present is rapidly converted 
to sexadentate in acid solution. The effect of electrolytes on the absorption maxima 
was checked by measurements made in the presence of 0*1 M KC1. No significant 
change was observed. Similar experiments with sugar carbon, where the concentration 
loss is much smaller (less than 2 per cent), revealed a recovery of about £ of the total 
concentration loss resulting from contact with the carbon. The total concentration 
loss and extent of reduction were almost temperature independent over the range 
10-25°C. 

<«> D. W. Cooke, Y. A. Im and D. H. Busch, Inorg. Chem. 1, 13 (1962). 
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INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

The racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] on active carbon indicates a reaction that is 
first order in complex and first order in carbon. Although the carbon is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as a catalyst, it is obvious that its activity decreases as though it were reacting 
in stoicheiometric proportions. A comparison of the probable number of active carbon 
sites with the number of molecules of complex indicates that an active carbon site has 
a probable lifetime extending over many interactions w,ith molecules of complex. 

Although some reduction of the complex is indicated in experiments with wood 
carbon, the amount of reduction using sugar carbon is very small. Thus the 
racemization of [Co(EDTA)] - by electron exchange with the reduced species in 
solution is probably relatively unimportant. The electron rich carbon surface might 
be pictured as holding the complex ions during the time they are adsorbed in a quasi 
reduced state, thus aiding the racemization process. If this were so, it would be 
difficult to understand why the reaction should be first order with respect to carbon. 

The activation of carbon will be discussed in a later paper. The activation seems 
to require the removal of chemi-sorbed oxygen which is removed as CO on ignition. 
The removal of CO might create active sites by leaving “craters” or regions in which 
the carbon atoms have unsaturated valences. These high energy sites might give up 
some of their energy to adsorbed complex ions which are large enough to span the 
crater and bring about some “healing” of the jagged edges. The complex ions in an 
activated state could more readily undergo intramolecular racemization. The activity 
of the carbon is known to be diminished in the presence of racemic complex and more 
slowly in contact with water alone. < 2 > 

The small number of active sites would require that each site bring about 
racemization of many complex ions. The activated complex ions which have enough 
energy for intramolecular racemization might also transfer energy to other complex 
ions by collision to bring about the racemization of other complexes by a chain 
reaction, possibly terminated by solvent deactivation. The average number of 
racemization processes brought about by each site, directly or indirectly, must be 
reproducible in order to permit the first order dependence on carbon. If this is the 
correct mechanism the carbon is an unusual reactant which serves merely as a source 
of energy for the intramolecular racemization. 
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THE RACEMIZATION OF COMPLEX IONS ON 
ACTIVATED CARBON_II 

THE RACEMIZATION OF D-TRIS(ETHYLENEDIAMINE)COBALT(III) 
CHLORIDE AND OTHER COMPLEXES* 

W. C. Erdman, H. E. Swift and B. E. Douglas 
Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Received 22 March 1962) 

Abstract—Silica gel, activated alumina, platinized asbestos, and partially reduced zinc oxide 
were found to have no effect on the rate of racemization of several complexes studied. 
Raney nickel caused the decomposition of [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 . Activated carbon decomposed 
K 3 [Co(C204)3] and K 3 [Cr(C204)3]. It caused some conversion to the fruits isomer of 
c£r-{Co(en) 2 (N 02 ) 2 ]Br 3 , in addition to accelerating the racemization of the complex. 
Using wood carbon activated at 700°C for 1 hr, the racemization of D*[Co(en) 3 ]Q 3 was 
found to be essentially second order, first order in complex and first order in carbon. The 
activation energy for the racemization process was 17 kcal/mole. Although an electron 
exchange mechanism for the racemization on carbon cannot be ruled out, an intramolecular 
process is favoured. 

Carbon has been observed to accelerate the racemization of optically active 
[Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 ,<^> K[Co(EDTA)],< 4 > and [Pt(en) 3 ]Cl4.<5> The optically active 
[Rhten^Cls complex has been found to be unaffected by activated carbon.< 5 > It 
seemed desirable to investigate the effect of activated carbon on other complexes and 
the effect of other catalysts. The success of the kinetic treatment of the results with 
K[Co(EDTA)]< 4 > made it seem desirable to investigate further the racemization of 
[Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 on carbon. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Instrumentation . The apparatus for the racemization studies and for the measurements 
of optical rotation were the same as described previously. (4) 

Preparations . [Co(en) 3 ]Q 3 was prepared by the method of Work< 7 > and resolved by 
Werner’s method* 7 * involving the fractional crystallization of the chloro-D-tartrate salt. 
The dextro isomer was purified by repeated recrystallization of the chlorotartrate salt and 
finally converted to the chloride salt by the addition of concentrated HQ and alcohol. The 
very soluble levo diastereoisomer could not be purified as the chlorotartrate salt. It was 
converted to the chloride salt with HQ. The active chloride salt was recrystallized several 
times to improve the resolution of the complex by separating the less soluble racemic complex 
from the more soluble active complex. The specific rotations obtained for the resolved 
d and l chloride salts were +165° and -155°, respectively. Werner reported [o]d = 152°, 
and -154°, respectively. 

* This work was supported by grants from the U.S. Public Health Service, National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases (Grant A-2219) and the Research Corporation. 
It is based upon portions of doctoral dissertations of W. C. Erdman (1959) and H. E. Swift 
(1961), The University of Pittsburgh. 

(1> B. E. Douglas, J. Arner. Chem. Soc . 76,1020 (1954). 

(2) F. P. Dwyer and A. M. Sargeson, Nature , Lond . 187,1022 (1960). 

(3) H. E. Swift and B. E. Douglas, Nature , Lond . 193,1173 (1962). 

<4) W. C. Erdman and B. E. Douglas, Part I, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 24, 1557 (1962). 

(5) D. Sen and W. C. Ferneuus, /. Inorg . NucL Chem. 10, 269 (1959). 

<6) J. B. Work, Inorg. Syntheses n, 221 (1946). 

t7) A. Werner, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 45,121 (1912). 
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The preparation of Ka[Co(C204)3]*3H20 followed the method of Bailar and Jones.(«> 
It was resolved by Jaeger's method* 9 * involving the fractional precipitation of the strychnine 
salt. The specific rotation observed for L-KsICofCzO^l’HjO was [a]546i = -717° as 
compared to - 140° reported by Jaeger. 

A sample of cis-[Co(en) 2 (N 02 ) 2 ]Br 3 was prepared by the method of Holtzclaw et alM o> 
and resolved by Dwyer’s method.* 11 * The specific rotation observed was [afo = 42°, the 
same as reported by Dwyer. 

A sample of [Cr(en) 3 ]Cl 3 was prepared by the method of Rollinson and Bailar*^ 
and resolved by Werner's method.*^) The specific rotation of i>[Cr(en) 3 ]l 3 was [a] 5 4 61 = 88° 
as compared to 131 ° reported by Werner. No attempt was made to improve the resolution 
because of the failure of the complex to undergo racemization with activated carbon. 

Potassium tris(oxalato)chromate(lll) was prepared by the method of Bailar and 
Jones.* 9 * It was not resolved since the complex was decomposed by activated carbon. 

The activation of Baker and Adamson wood carbon was described previously.* 4 * The 
initial studies were made with carbon activated at 800°C for 1 hr. The carbon used for the 
kinetic studies and for the determination of the activation energy for racemization was 
activated at 700° for 1 hr. Silica gel was washed with dilute HQ and then twice with distilled 
water. It was then dried at 130°C for 6 hr. Catalytic alumina was activated by heating 
for 6 hr at 160 °C. Samples of Raney nickel and platinized asbestos were prepared by 
standard methods. Zinc oxide was partially reduced by passing H 2 over a sample of zinc 
oxide at red heat. 

The sampling technique was the same as described earlier* 4 * for some of the work. 
However, in the kinetic studies of the racemization of [Co(en) 3 ]Q 3 some difficulty was 
experienced in completely removing the carbon by filtration through a piece of glass tubing 
packed with Pyrex glass wool. Consequently, for these runs the sample was removed with 
a pipette and filtered quickly through a sintered glass funnel using suction. Except for the 
runs involving varying ratios of complex to carbon, the samples contained 0*300 g [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 
and 0-500 g carbon in 50 ml water. The runs with the other solid catalysts involved 1:5 ratios 
of complex to catalyst (by weight). 

RESULTS 

Raney nickel caused the decomposition of even the robust [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 so that 
it was not investigated further. Silica gel, activated alumina, platinized asbestos, 
and partially reduced zinc oxide had no effect on the complexes investigated at 50 °C. 
Silica gel and alumina were selected to provide examples of acidic and basic surfaces. 
The partially reduced zinc oxide was tried as a possible electron source in case the 
racemization occurred by electron exchange. 

Potassium tris(oxalato)chromate(IIl) and potassium tris(oxalato)cobaltate(III) 
were decomposed by activated carbon at 40°C. Tris(ethylenediamine)chromium(IlI) 
chloride did not undergo racemization at 50°C. There was some decrease in 
adsorbance (about 5 per cent) caused by decomposition or adsorption of the complex 
by the carbon. In order to determine whether the activity of the carbon was being 
destroyed by some decomposition of the complex, the racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] 
was followed in the presence of [Cr(en) 3 ]Cl 3 and carbon. No greater effect on the 
racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] was noted than caused by an equivalent amount of 
KCl. 

* 8 > J. C Bailar, Jr. and E. M. Jones, Inorg . Syntheses I, 37 (1942). 

< 9 * F. M. Jaeger, Trav. Chim. 38,251 (1919). 

* 1 ®* H. IJoltzclaw, D. Sheetz and W. McCarty, Inorg. Syntheses IV, 176 (1953). 

Dwyer and F. L. Garvan, Inorg . Syntheses VI, 195 (1960). 

( 12 ) ct|j^ Rolunson and J. C. Bailar, Jr., Inorg. Syntheses II, 198 (1946). 

*13* A:\Vbrner, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 45, 867 (1912). 
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The racemization of nly-[Co(cn)2(N02)2]Brj proceeded at a convenient rate at 
40 or 50 °C using200 mg of complex and 200 mg of carbon in SO ml of water. However, 
an examination of the spectrum of the final solution revealed some conversion to the 
trans isomer, although this conversion was slower than the racemization. The half- 
life for the racemization is about 4 min at S0°C while the conversion to the trans 
isomer is only about S per cent complete in that time. The isomerization was not 
investigated further because the similarity in the spectra of the cis and trans isomers 
made quantitative treatment of the results difficult. 

The early studies of the racemization of[Co(en) 3 ]Clj by wood carbon activated at 
800°C for 1 hr showed no promise for a kinetic treatment of the data. The data did 
not follow simple kinetics. Dwyer< 2 > reported that the complex was partially reduced 
(6 per cent) by boiling with carbon for 3 min. Sen and Fernelius (S > noted that de¬ 
composition of the complex was extensive after boiling for 5 min with carbon and was 
essentially complete in 10 min. At 80°C little decomposition was observed in 15 min, 
although racemization was complete. Douglas* u found that the absorption spectrum 
of the complex was not altered appreciably after 5 min at 90°C. However, the 
experiments were not conducted in such a way as to reveal concentration losses due 
to adsorption. At the temperatures used in the present study (30-50°) the extent of 
concentration loss or decomposition was slight (2-3 per cent after 3 min and 4-5 per 
cent after 30 min at 50° in the presence of the more active carbon). Apparently the 
diminution of the adsorption peak at 468 mji was caused by decomposition of the 
complex with the formation of a new complex, since the peak at 337 m/i increased in 
intensity. The less active carbon (activated at 700°) used for the kinetic studies gave 
no significant alteration in the adsorption spectrum after one hour at 40°C. 



Time, min 

Fra. 1.—Plots of 1/a vj. time for equal weights of D-(Co(en) 3 ]Clj in SO ml of 
water at 40°C (0,0-500 g samples; #, 0*250 g samples). 
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Although the racemization of [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 using carbon activated at 800°C did 
not follow simple kinetics, the plots of 1/a vs. time were reasonably linear using equal 
Weight 8 complex and carbon activated at 700° (Fig. 1). As in the case of 
K[Co(EDTA)], <4) the second order plots were interpreted as indicating a reaction 
first order in complex and first order in carbon. To check this, second order 
jdots were made using data obtained for runs involving 2:1 and 1:2 ratios of complex 
to carbon (Fig. 2). These linear plots were obtained by expressing the concentration 
of active complex as the observed rotation and the “concentration” of carbon as the 
rotation of an equal weight of complex. < 4 > 



Time. min 

Fig. 2.—Kinetic plots for the racemization of D-{Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 in the presence of 
active wood carbon at 40°C, (A) 0-500 g complex and 0-250 g carbon in 50 ml 
water, (B) 0-250 g complex and 0-500 g carbon in 50 ml water. 

It has been pointed out that the reaction would be expected to deviate from a 
strictly second order process after some racemic complex has accumulated.* 4 * This 
is true because the racemic complex and active complex are chemically identical and 
both can deactivate {he active carbon sites. However, the difference between the two 
mechanisms is slight except for long time intervals. The data obtained for the 
racengjzation of [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 could be treated satisfactorily assuming a second order 
reaction. The second order rate constants varied more widely than those for 
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K{Co(BDTA)], hut no improvement was obtained for the mechanism in which the 
deactivation of carbon by the racemic complex was considered. The second oriklr 
rate constants are given in Table 1. The activation energy obtained from the plots of 


Table 1.—Second order rate constants for the racemization of 
D-{Co(en)j]Dj on activated wood carbon at 40°C 


Weight of complex 
(gin 50ml) 

Weight of carbon 
(gin 50ml) 

Second order 

Rate constant 

0*25 

0*25 

0*025 

0-50 

0*50 

0*025 

0*25 

0*50 

0*033 

0*50 

0-25 

0*014 


log k vs. 1/T(Fig. 3) was 17-3 kcal/mole. Although there are significant differences in 
the rate constants given in Fig. 3 (for the same temperature) using different samples of 
caTbon and different concentrations, the activation energies obtained agreed within 
0-1 kcal. Because of some variation of the activity of the carbon from one batch to 
another, a set of similar runs was carried out within a day or two with carbon freshly 
activated in one batch. The variation in activity results in differences in the observed 
rate constants since a change in activity changes the number of active sites in a sample 
of carbon. The constancy of the activation energy gave added confidence in the 
proposed kinetic treatment. 

In typical runs the carbon was added to a solution of the sample of complex in 
SO ml of water in a constant temperature bath. In one run the carbon was allowed to 
stir in the water for 1S min at 40 °C before the complex was added to determine the 
extent to which the carbon is deactivated in contact with water. The racemization 
of the complex proceeded more slowly using the carbon which had been in contact 
with water. The 1/a plot was still reasonably linear, giving an apparent second order 
rate constant of 0*014 compared to 0*025 for normal runs. 

In order to verify the deactivation of the carbon by racemic complex, a 0*500 g 
sample of carbon was added to a solution of 0*025 g of racemic complex in 50 ml of 
water and allowed to stir for 15 min before 0*250 g of active complex was added. In 
this case the rate of racemization was decreased markedly and seemed to level off 
after about 30 min, with the optical rotation reduced by about 30 per cent. The same 
weight (0*250 g) of active complex in the presence of 0*500 g carbon loses half of its 
activity in 15 min. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The results with the various catalysts tried do not permit any conclusions to be 
reached concerning the requirements for a good “catalyst” for the racemization of 
complexes. Activated carbon seems to be the only “catalyst” suitable for general 
study. 

Obviously only very stable complexes lend themselves to the study of racemization 
on activated carbon. Since both cationic and anionic complexes undergo racemization 
in the presence of activated carbon, the charge on the complex cannot be critical. The 
complexes for which the results have significance are [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 , K[Co(EDTA)J, 
cfe-tCofenfefNO^JBrj, and [Cr(en) 3 ]a 3 . 
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The first order dependence on carbon of the racemization of [Cofcn^JClj and 
J£[Co(EDTA)] suggests that the carbon “reacts” stoichiometrically in both cases. The 
assumption that each active site must cause many racemization events has already 
been discussed. The racemization of [CofcnJJC^ on carbon requires a much 
higher activation energy than that for K[Co(EDTA)] (7*3 kcal/mole) and the more 
active wood carbon is needed for the former complex. Apparently many of the 
active sites on sugar carbon for the racemization of K[Co(EDTA)] cannot supply 
sufficient energy for the racemization of [Co(en) 3 ]Cl 3 . 



Fio. 3.—Plots for the determination of the activation energy for the racemiza- 
tion of D-[Co(en)3]Cl3 in the presence of active wood carbon, using equal 
weights of complex and carbon in 50 ml water, (A) 0*400 g samples, (B) 0*500 g 

samples. 

It is remarkable that such heterogeneous reactions seem to follow simple second 
order kinetics. Of course arbitrary adjustments have been made in the weight 
and activity of carbon used in order to obtain linear plots of 1/ot vs. time. The results 
obtained in the presence of racemic complex make it apparent that the reaction 
should deviate from a simple second order process as the racemic complex accumulates. 
However, second order kinetics seem to describe the process adaquately for the 
conditions used. The fact that the carbon is deactivated in the presence of water, 
even though more slowly than in the presence of the complex, indicates that this is 
another factor not considered in the simple second order mechanism. Apparently this 
effect ^compensated for in the*experimental choice of the weight and activity of 
carbq&used. 

There is less consistency among the rate constants obtained for the racemization 
of as compared to those for K[Co(EDTA)].<*> The rate constant obtained 
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for a ratio of complex to carbon of 2:1 is lower than that for a 1:1 ratio, while the 
value of a 1:2 ratio is high. These results might be expected from the deactivation of 
carbon by water. This deactivation was compensated for by the choice of conditions 
for the 1:1 ratio. It would be relatively less important in the presence of a high 
proportion of carbon so that the “extra” carbon would speed up the racemization. 

It would be relatively more important for a low proportion of carbon, slowing down 
the racemization. 

The failure of [Cr(en)j]Cl 3 to racemize in the presence of carbon was surprising 
since the chromium oxalato complex undergoes autoracemization more rapidly than 
the cobalt oxalato complex. This difference between the ethylenediamine complexes 
on carbon suggests for the racemization of [Co(en)j] 3+ an electron exchange 
mechanism, as proposed by Dwyer, < 2 > since reduction to the 2 + state might be 
expected to occur more readily for the cobalt complex. However, there is also the 
possibility that the racemization of [Co(en) 3 ] J+ occurs through an intramolecular 
process involving an activated state of the complex. Perhaps the corresponding 
activated state of [Cr(en)j] 3+ is less readily accessible. 

The report that the racemization process of [Co(en) 3 p + on carbon proceeded 
through an electron exchange process was based on the observation that the 
racemization was much slower in the presence of H 2 SO 4 , presumably because of the 
destruction of the labile cobalt(II) complex. A preliminary report of the effect of 
electrolytes on the racemization by carbon has shown that Li 2 SC >4 has almost as 
great an effect on the racemization as does H 2 SO 4 . A more complete report of the 
effect of electrolytes will be discussed in Part III. 

The racemization of cw-[Co(en) 2 (N 02 ) 2 ] + was faster than the conversion to the 
irons isomer in the presence of carbon. The racemization and cis-trans isomerization 
can both occur by the same intramolecular mechanism involving the twisting of one 
tiiangular face of the octahedron relative to the opposite face .* 141 There are more 
ways to twist the complex ion to bring about racemization than there are to bring 
about cis-trans isomerization. It is also possible that these processes do not all 
have the same activation energy. 

While an electron exchange mechanism cannot be ruled out, it is felt that an 
intramolecular mechanism is probably more important. The sites of the carbon are 
pictured as providing the necessary energy for the intramolecular racemization. Each 
site must be used many times or else the complex ions which have acquired the 
necessary energy from the carbon surface must be able to transmit it to other complex 
ions by collision. A chain reaction involving transfer of vibrational energy from one 
complex to another would have to be terminated after a number of such events, possibly 
by the solvent, in order to result in first order dependence on carbon. The proposed 
mechanism has been discussed more fully elsewhere. < 4 > 


(w) J. C. Bailar, Jr., J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 8, 172 (1958). 
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Abstract— Conditions for the use of the azide as a spectrophotometric reagent for Cr(IU) 
are investigated. The system obeys Beer’s law in the range of 4-320 p.p.m. The colour is 
affected by acid concentration; maximum colour development is attained in a pH range of 
4 '2-5-2. Interference due to Cu 2+ , Fe 3 + and UC> 2 2+ ions can be reduced by adding a few 
ml of EDTA. The logarithmic method confirmed the existence of a monoazidochromium(III) 
ion in dilute solutions. In concentrated solutions. Job’s method of continuous variation 
revealed the existence of a series of complexes between chromium and azide ions varying 
in composition from 1:1 (green) to 1:6 (violet) chromium to azide. 

In connection with studies entailing the reaction of Cr(III) (violet form) with sodium 
azide in aqueous solution and the characterisation of the structure of the possible 
complex ions,< ] > it became necessary to study the use of the coloured solutions for the 
spectrophotometric determination of minute amounts of Cr(III). Only a limited 
amount of data is available in the literature concerning the determination of Cr(III) 
by colormetric methods. Other spectrophotometric determinations are generally 
based on the oxidation to Cr(VI) in aqueous solutions prior to measurement. This is 
probably due to the slow reaction of the strongly hydrated Cr(lII) ions with many 
ligands. However, oxidation requires severe conditions for accurate results. The 
azide reaction has been used recently for the determination of a few transition elements, 
such as Fe*V 2 > Cu 2+ < 3 > and U0 2 2+ . (4> The azide ion Nj, similar to the thiocyanate, 
is a member of the pseudohalogenoid group and forms highly intense coloured 
complexes. Sodium azide, a strong electrolyte, has no absorption in the visible range; 
this is an advantage in spectrophotometric measurements. In spite of the high 
sensitivity of this reagent towards Cr(III), its use is limited to weakly acidic solutions. 
Strong mineral acids decompose the colour owing to the displacement of the weakly 
dissociated hydrazoic acid. Nevertheless, the determination can always be carried 
out in solutions with adjusted pH values and traces of chromium can thus be deter¬ 
mined. Conditions for this procedure are discussed in the present investigation. The 
method of continuous variation of Job< 5 > was applied to chromium azide in relatively 
concentrated solutions, so as to indicate the possible formation of different completed 
species in the same solution. 

(U F. G. Sherif and W. M. Oraby, J. Inorg . NucL Chem . 17, 152 (1961). 

{2) H. K, El-Shamy and F. G. Sherif, Egypt . /. Chem . 1, 35 (1958); 2, 217 (1959), 
t3) G. Saini and G. Ostocau, J . Inorg. NucL Chem . 8 , 346 (1958). 

(4) F. G. Sherif and A. M. Awad, J. Inorg . NucL Chem . 19, 94 (1961). 

{5) P- Job, C.R. Acad . ScL, Paris , 180, 928 (1925). 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The preparation and analysis of the different solutions used, together with the 
< experimental procedures are given in a previous article.* u The hydrated violet form of 
chromium nitrate was used. Colour intensities were measured by a Unicam spectrophoto¬ 
meter S.P.500. The pH values were measured using a Cambridge pH meter, model G. 

RESULTS 

Effect of concentration of reagents 

The absorbancy of one series of solutions containing 0-008 M Cr(III) and 
0*02 N HCIO 4 and varying amounts of 1 M azide solution (25 ml total volume) was 
measured at the wavelength 440 m/t. From the data presented in Table 1, it appears 
that the maximum intensity of the colour was reached when the concentration of the 
reagent reached 0-2 M. Further addition of azide resulted in turbidity and eventually 
basic chromium azide was precipitated. However, in concentrated solutions the 
precipitate dissolved after 48 hr and the solution turned violet. In another series of 
solutions containing the above concentration of Cr(III) and 0-2 M NaN 3 , varying 
amounts of 1 N HCIO 4 were added and the total volume adjusted to 25 ml. Maximum 
absorbancy was reached when the concentration of acid was 0-06 N. Higher con¬ 
centration of the acid resulted in a decrease in intensity and the solutions smelled 
strongly of hydrazoic acid. The pH values of this series of solutions were measured. 


Table 1. —Effect of reagents on colour intensity Cr(III) = 0 008 M 


Concn. of N~ 
in molest 
(H + — 0 02 N) 

Absorbancy 
440 mu 

Cone, of 
HCIO4 N 
(Nj = 0-2 M) 

pH 

Absorbancy 
440 m \i 


0*04 

0*27 

001 

5-48 

0*64 


0 08 

0*54 

002 

5-39 

0-67 


0*12 

0-61 

0 03 

5-22 



016 

0*65 

0 04 

5 05 



0*20 

0-67 

006 

All 

0-84 


0*24 

0*64 

008 

4 *46 

0-82 




010 

424 


_ 



0*14 

3 94 

0*58 



The results are shown in Table 1. It was found that the optimum pH range for the 
maximum development of colour for analytical determinations lay between 4 - 2 - 5 - 2 . 
Subsequent measurements were carried out using solutions within this acid con¬ 
centration. Small changes in acid concentration in this range of pH have negligible 
effects on the colour, because the solutions are buffered by the HN 3 -NaN 3 mixture 
formed. Acetate and phosphate buffer solutions could not be used to adjust the pH 
values as the Cr(III) ion forms interfering complexes with them. 

When increasing amounts, of different acids were added to chromium azide 
solutions prepared from NaN 3 and chromium perchlorate, nitrate, sulphate, chloride 
and acetate respectively, the colour intensity decreased irrespective of the anion of 
the acid. 
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In order to study the effect of anions, solutions of chromium azide were prepared 
from different salts of 0*02 M Cr(III) and 0-02 M azide with no adjustment of pH. 
It was found that the perchlorate solution was the most intense and the acetate was 
the least The order of colour intensity was C 10 ;>N 0 j>Cl'>S 04 _ >Ch J C 00 '. 
This is in agreement with the well known fact that the perchlorate ion is the least 
complexing, giving enough free Cr(III) ions to react with the azide, while the 
chromium acetate complex is the most stable. 

Stability of colour 

The absorbancy of a solution which was 0-008 M with respect to Cr(III) and 
contained the optimum concentrations of reagents was measured periodically at 
440 mu against a reference solution containing the reagents. The temperature of the 
solution was kept at room temperature (24-28 °Q. The rate of the reaction between 
the chromium and azide ions was found to be very slow. The absorbancy value was 
doubled in one hour. Then it increased slowly and the deep green colour of the 
complex seemed to be fully developed after two hours from mixing and did not 
change for at least 6 hr. The absorbancies of some solutions were found to be 
unchanged after 2 days. 

Effect of temperature and light 

Solutions containing excess of azide were found to be stable to temperature 
changes in a range of 15-45°C. There was a negligible difference between the 
intensities of solutions at varying temperatures and those kept at room temperature 
as long as the colour was already fully developed. No difference was found between 
two solutions containing the same chromium concentration and reagents, one being 
kept in the dark and the other exposed to daylight over the same period of time 
(2 days). 

Conformity to Beer's law 

A number of solutions containing varying amounts of chromium and the optimum 
amounts of azide and perchloric acid were prepared and their absorbancies measured 
at 440 m/i after 2 hr from mixing, using a reagent blank. A plot of absorbancy values 
against Cr(III) concentration gave a straight line passing through the origin, showing 
that Beer’s law is obeyed in a range of 4-320 p.p.m. Cr(III), with a sensitivity of 
2 p.p.m. This method has a distinct advantage of providing a wide range of 
applicability. The lower limit could be extended significantly by the use of longer 
cells. This is especially promising as the absorption of the reagent itself is negligible. 

Effect of diverse ions 

In order to study the effect of diverse ions, solutions containing 0-008 M Cr J+ , 
0-2 M N 3 ~ and 0-06 N H + were prepared and solutions of different ions were then 
added in a titration fashion. The absorbancy of the mixture was measured after each 
addition, allowing for colour development of the original solution prior to measure¬ 
ments. The results are corrected for volume changes. A change of ±0-01 of absorb¬ 
ancy unit is considered to be interference. The results are given in Table 2. The 
interference of Cu 2+ and U02 2+ ions can be reduced appreciably by the addition of 
1 ml of 0-05 M solution of EDTA. Interference of Fe 3+ ions could only be decreased 
by the addition of 2 ml of EDTA and measurement at 500 m p. The phosphate ions form 
a precipitate after the addition of few fractions of a ml of the solution. Thorium 
behaves similarly, but suitable increase of acid concentration will prevent precipitation. 
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Tabu 2.—Maximum tolerance of interferino ions 
Cr 3+ = 0-008 M;N 3 “ - 0-2 M; H+ = 0-06N; X - 440p 


Ion 

Added as 

Maximum tolerance 
(p.p.m.) 

Ql2+ 

CuClz 

0 -3 (35) 

UOj2 + 

U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 

6 (34) 

Fe J+ 

Fe(N0 3 ) 3 

0*1 (33) 

Th 4+ 

Th(N0 3 ) 4 

46 

Ni 2+ 

NiCl 2 

96 

Mn 2+ 

MllCl 2 

130 

Ce*+ 

Ce(N0 3 ) 3 

no 

nh 4 + 

NH 4 N 0 3 

24 

Hg 2+ 

HgCl 2 

240 

V0 3 - 

NaV0 3 

12 

M07024 6 ” 

(NH 4 )«Mot0 2 4 

32 

W0 4 2 ~ 

Na 2 W0 4 

300 

Cr 2 07 2 - 

K 2 Cr 2 0 7 

170 

P(V- 

Na 3 P0 4 

300 

F- 

NaF 

160 


Values in parentheses for Cu z+ and U 02 2+ are taken in presence of 
1 ml of 0-05 M EDTA. The value for Fe 3+ is in presence of 2 ml of 
EDTA at X = 500 4 . 


Structure of the chromium azide complex in dilute solutions 

It was shown previously that a monoazidochromium(III) ion, CrN 3 2+ , can be 
formed in dilute aqueous solutions containing chromium nitrate and sodium azide, 
that have two absorption maxima at 440 and 60S mp. The logarithmic method of Bent 
and French <6) was applied here to further confirm these results. In one series of 
solutions the total concentration of chromium was kept constant at 0-024 M and 
that of azide was varied from 0-002 to 0-012 M, keeping the ionic strength constant 
at 0-156 by adding the appropriate amounts of sodium perchlorate solution. The 
absorbancy was measured at 440 rap. The logarithm of the absorbancy was a linear 
function of the logarithm of the N 3 ion concentration (Fig. 1). In a second series of 
solutions the concentration of sodium azide was kept constant at 0-012 M and that 
of chromium was varied from 0-004 to 0-020 M, keeping the ionic strength the same 
as before. The logarithmic relation was similarly obtained. The reaction between 
chromium and azide ions can be represented by the equation: 

m Cr 3+ +n Nj = (Cr m (N 3 )J< 3m -") + (1) 

The logarithm of absorbancy will be proportional to log [Cr m N 3n ] in the logarithmic 
expression: 

Log [Cr m N 3 J — m log [Cr 3+ ]+n log [NjJ+log K (2) 

The experimental points were found to fall on the theoretical line with the assumption 
that m — n = 1 . 

<*> H. E. Bent and C. L. Frbnch, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 63, S 68 (1941). 
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Fig. 1.—! Limiting logarithmic method at wavelength 440 mu. Cr 3+ :0*024M 
and azide cone", varied from 0-002 to 0*012 M. Ionic strength = 0*156. 

The circles are the experimental points. The dotted lines represent the 
theoretical values for n - 0*5, 1 and 2, where n is the number of azide ions 
associated with one Cr 3+ ion in the complex. 

Structure of the complex in concentrated solutions 

The method of continuous variations of Job (5) was applied at different wave¬ 
lengths and at different total concentrations. The contours of the curves obtained in 
every case would be indicative of the formation of different coloured species with 
different stabilities and absorption properties. Deformed curves might be obtained 
in the stepwise formation of complex ions formed from a metallic ion and the same 
ligand, if the formation constants and maximum absorptions are not widely separated 
from each other. 

In our work, the observed absorbancy values were plotted against the mole 
fraction of the metallic ion rather than Y values (Y = difference between observed 
values and those calculated for no reaction) a9 stated by Job, since it was found that 
there is no difference between the contours of the curves in both cases. The blank 
used was a chromium nitrate solution of the same concentration as that present in 
the test solution. Three different runs with total concentrations of 0*04, 0*16 and 
0*32 M were carried out using equimolar solutions. In our previous report,it was 
stated that a 1:1 compound, CrN 3 2 + is formed in dilute solution, at a total con¬ 
centration of 0-008 M. In Fig. 2, the irregularity of the curves near the maximum 
can be smoothed to one sharp maximum at a mole fraction of Cr(IU) of 0-333 
suggesting the formation of a 1:2 complex, Cr(N 3 ) 2 + . When the rules of Vosburoh 
and Cooper< 7 > were applied, the solid curve was obtained, showing one definite 
maximum at 1:2 molar ratio, assuming that the 1:1 complex was first formed. At a 

(7) W. C. Vosburoh and G. R. Cooper, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 63,437 (1941). 
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Fig. 2.—Continuous variation method; total concentration of Cr(lll) and 
azide ions is 0 04 M. Y' = Observed values minus those calculated for 

a 1:1 complex. 

total concentration of 016 M, the results show that the prevailing species in solution 
are the 1:3 complex. In solutions having a total concentration of 0*32 M (Fig. 3) 
there is sufficient contribution from the 1:1 form to produce a definite asymmetry 



Fto. 3.—Continuous variation method; total concentration of Cr(Ill) and 
stride ions is 0*32 M. Y* = Observed values minus those calculated for 

1:1 Cr: azide. 
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in the curves, as shown by the shoulder at a mole fraction of Cr(III) of 0-45. However, 
there is a clear maximum at longer wavelengths, 480 and 500 m/z, indicating the forma¬ 
tion of a 1:6 compound Cr(N 3 )J-. As we approach shorter wavelengths, e.g. 460 mfi, 
the maximum falls at a ratio of 1:4, Cr(Nj) 4 - By applying the rules of Vosburoh 
and Cooper and plotting the difference between the observed values and those cal¬ 
culated for 1:1, the interference in the different curves due to the 1:1 form disappears, 
and a curve with one maximum at a ratio of 1:6 is obtained. 

These data show that the increase in concentration of reagents leads to the 
formation of azide-rich complexes. Higher complexes are easier to identify as we 
approach longer wavelengths. These results are confirmed by observing a hypso- 
chromic effect produced upon the gradual increase in azide ion concentration with 
respect to a solution 0*04 M Cr(III). The colour changes gradually from deep green 
to distinct violet, and the maxima change from 440 and 605 mp to 490 and 655 m i/i 
respectively. 
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the basicity and dissociation constants of 

SOME COMPLEX MOLYBDIC ACIDS 
E. R. Clark 

College of Advanced Technology, Gosta Green, Birmingham 4 
C Received 9 January 1962; in revised form 2 April 1962) 

Abstract— The behaviour of molybdoquinic, molybdocitric, molybdogluconic and 
molybdotartaric acids during titration with sodium hydroxide in media of approximately 
constant ionic strength has been investigated. A dilute solution of molybdoquinic acid 
behaves as a monobasic acid (pRi = 1-88 in 0-1 N KG) and is decomposed at pH 5*0. 
p K values for molybdocitric and molybdogluconic acids (also in 0*1 N KG) are pKi = 2*18, 
pKi = 5*24 and pKi = 2*42, pKi = 6*18 respectively. Molybdotartaric acid behaves as 
a tribasic acid in dilute solution from pH 2-0-6-5 (pAi = 2*12, pKi = 3*82, pKj = 6*22) 
and is decomposed around pH 6*5. The complex acids are stronger acids than the parent 
acids from which they are formed. 

Reaction between certain a-hydroxy acids and molybdic acid has been reported by 
many workers,using many different methods. Much of the previous work has 
been carried out using either sodium molybdate, impure molybdic acid or impure 
molybdenum trioxide. This has been criticized by Richardson (1I) who developed a 
method for the production of pure molybdic acid solutions using a cation exchange 
resin arid used this solution to investigate the reaction between molybdic acid and 
aqueous solutions of various a-hydroxy acids. The solubility of pure molybdenum 
trioxide in water and in solutions of polyhydroxyalcohols has also been investigated 

by Richardson. 02> 

The presence of well-defined complexes of molybdic acid with citric, tartaric, 
quinic and gluconic acids in aqueous solution is well established although different 
ratios Mo/organic acid have been reported for the tartaric acid complex. 

The titration of lactic and tartaric acids by a solution of sodium molybdate has 
been studied by Rao and Pani.< 6 > The behaviour of the 1:1 tartaric acid complex 
during titration has been examined by Britton and Jackson <8 > but solutions were 
prepared from sodium molybdate, tartaric acid and hydrochloric acid, and thus the 
ionic strength was not kept constant. More recently, the natures of the 1:1 molybdate 

"> E. Rimbach and P. Ley, Z. Phys. Chem. 100, 393 (1922). 

*2) A. B. Biswas, J. Indian Chem. Soc. 22,331-8 (1943). 

(3) M. Theodoresco, C.R. Acad. SciParis, 204, 1649-51 (1937). 

<4) A. B. Biswas, J. Indian Chem. Soc. 23,249-57 (1946). 

(5 > P. Souchay, Bull. Soc. Chim., France, 914-24 (1947). 

,6) D. V. R. Rao and S. Pani, Current Sci., India, 22,273-4 (1953). 

,7 > Y. K. Hbnq, J. Chem. Phys. 33,356-413 (1936). 

,8) H. T. S. Britton and P. Jackson, J. Chem. Soc. 1055 (1934). 

,9) M. J. Bailue and D. H. Brown, J. Chem. Soc. 3691-95 (1961). 

<1#) D. H. Brown, J. Chem. Soc. 4732-6 (1961). 

(ni E. Richardson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 9, 273-8 (1959). 

Ui> E. Richardson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12,349-53 (1960). 
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and tungstate complexes of tartaric acid have been investigated by Baillie and 
Brown*®) using polarimetric, conductometric and potentiometric methods. These 
workers investigated the tartrato tungstate complex in detail but report that “the 
molybdate complexes appear only to exist over a limited, more acid region.” The 
potentiometric titration of the complex acids of molybdenum in media of ap¬ 
proximate constant ionic strength has not previously been carried out. A study 
would be worthwhile to determine not only the basicity of the complex acids but also 
their dissociation constants and stability at different pH values. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

All chemicals used were of Analar quality. The molybdenum trioxide gave no reaction 
for ammonia. The conductivity water used was prepared by passing distilled water through 
a mixed bed deionization column consisting of Amberlite Resin IR 120 and IR 400.<“> 
All samples had a conductivity of 1 -0-1 *5 x 10“* mhos at 25°C. 

Potentiometric titration 

Solutions of the complex acids were prepared by dissolving the required amount of 
M 0 O 3 in 0 01 or 0 005 M solutions of the hydroxy acid, the solutions being made 01 N 
with respect to KC1. Complete solution was effected by heating on a hot plate for 4-6 hr. 
with constant stirring by a magnet coated with “Polythene”. 

Fifty ml aliquots of the complex molybdic acid solutions contained in a special cell* 1 ^ 
were titrated with a standard solution of sodium hydroxide using a Cambridge portable 
pH meter and glass and silver/silver chloride electrodes standardised with a mixture of 
0*01 N HCI and 0 09 N KC1 (Veibels solution) which has a pH of 2*10 at 25°CM 6 > All pH 
readings were carried out at 25 °C and within 48 hr of preparation of the solutions. 

DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 

Richardson has investigated the solubility of M 0 O 3 in aqueous solutions of 
some polyhydroxy compounds* 12 ) and in certain cases observed enhanced solubility. 
As a preliminary to the work described in this paper it was found that a-hydroxy 
acids likewise give enhanced solubility of M 0 O 3 , and the reaction may be followed 
conductiometrically. Dissolution is rapid at first, especially if agitation and heat are 
used, but falls off after a time.* Various quantities of M 0 O 3 and 0*04 M solutions 
of the a-hydroxy acids were mixed such that the total concentration of Mo and acid 
was equal to 0*04 M. After 4 hr on a water bath the solutions were cooled and made 
up to the required volume. The conductivities of these mixtures showed maxima at 
certain molar ratios indicating that citric, tartaric, quinic and gluconic acids react 
with molybdic acid in mole ratios MoC^organic acid of 1:1, 1:2, 1:2 and 1:2 
respectively. These results, except that for the citric acid complex, are in agreement 
with those observed by Richardson.* 13 ) The method of continuous variations has 
been criticised* 1 ' 7 ) but analysis of the potentiometric titration curves of the complex 
acids as shown below indicates that the assumption that only one species of complex 
acid is present in solution is justified. 

* Over 95 per cent of the M 0 O 3 dissolves in the first hour if water bath temperatures 
are used. 

* 13) E. Richardson, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13,84-90 (1960). 

* 14 > C, W. Davies anAG. H. Nancdllas, Chem . and Indust. 7, 129 (1950). 

* 15) E. R. Clark, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 24, 82, (1962) 

*>*) R. G. Bates, Electrometric pH determinations, pp. 73-4. J. Wiley, New York (1954). 
*”> F. Woldbye, Acta. Chem . Scand. 9, 299 (1955). 
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It is difficult to produce 0*04 M solutions of the complex acids using M 0 O 3 even 
if heat and agitation are used. A very small quantity of M 0 O 3 remains undissolved 
even after long periods. However, more dilute solutions, i.e. 0*01 M or 0*005 M, can 
be prepared by boiling the required amount of M 0 O 3 with solutions of the hydroxy 
acid which must be stirred rapidly. Periods of up to 6 hr were used and in all cases 
there was no formation of molybdenum blue, t 

The potentiometric titration of 0*01 M gluconic and quinic acids and these two 
acids containing 0*005 M M 0 O 3 at 25°C in 0*1 N KC1 are shown in Fig. 1. Molybdo- 
gluconic and molybdoquinic acids become unstable at pH 6*5 and pH 5 respectively 
(points A and B on Fig. 1) and the titrations were not continued above these particular 



F 10 . 1.—Potentiometric titrations at 25°C O 0*01 M quinic acid, # 0*01 M 
quinic acid containing 0*005 M M 0 O 3 , y 0 01 M gluconic acid, ^ 0*01 M 
gluconic acid containing 0-005 M M 0 O 3 . 

values. In fact, steady readings could not be obtained immediately. The pH values 
of the solutions were initially very high and then gradually dropped to a lower value 
over a period of 5 min or so. Presumably some type of rearrangement is occurring, 
possibly with the formation of another complex anion. Analysis of the potentiometric 
titration curves for these two complex acids by the procedure outlined in a previous 

t Similar experiments with M 0 O 3 and mandelic and malic acids resulted in the formation 
of pale blue coloured solutions. 
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Fio. 2.—Potentiometric titrations at 25°C □ 0-01 M tartaric acid, | 0-01 M 
tartaric acid containing 0-005 M M0O3, A 0*005 M citric acid, ^ 0-005 M 
citric acid containing 0-005 M M0O3. 

paper< ls> indicates that during titration molybdoquinic acid and molybdogluconic 
acid behave as monobasic and dibasic acids respectively. The plot of hx against 
x where h = hydrogen ion concentration and x = a+h—kw/h (a — concentration of 
added alkali), gives straight line plots (Fig. 3) for both of the complex acids indicating 
tha t the Henderson equation is being obeyed. A for molybdoquinic acid is 1 -33 x 10 -2 
and K\ for molybdogluconic acid 3-77 x 10 -3 . Kz for the latter acid is approximately 
6-6 x 10~ 7 . Results in this region of pH are not considered as accurate as those at 
lower pH values. The dissociation constants of the parent acids can also be calculated 
from the titration curves (Fig. 1). Results (Fig. 4) give A for quinic acid as 3-30 x 10 -4 
(pA = 3-48) and gluconic acid as 2-70x Iff -4 (pA = 3-57). 

The potentiometric titration of 0-005 M citric acid and 0-005 M citric acid 
containing 0-005 M M 0 O 3 is shown in Fig. 2. Analysis of the titration curves shows 
that molybdocitric acid behaves as a dibasic acid up to pH 5-8 with A) = 6-72 x 10 -3 
(Fig. 3), and Kz — 5-73 x 10 -6 .* Deviation from the straight line relationship occurs 
at pH 5-8 and it is probable that at this pH value hydrogen ions from a third stage 
are being replaced before those from the second stage have been completely replaced 
byfcodium ions. It seems likely that a third stage exists but the dissociation constants 
atej§oo close together and although a value of A 3 could be obtained from the titration 
curve it is not considered to be very accurate and is not reported here. There is no 
Indication of any rearrangement taking place during titration. 

* Graph not reproduced. 
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Fig. 3 . 
quinic 



—Plot of hx against x . | molybdotartaric acid (1st stage), • molybdo- 
acid (1st stage), A molybdocitric acid (1st stage),^ molybdogluconic 
acid (1st stage). 
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Fig. 4.—Plot of hx against x. 0 quinic acid, y gluconic acid, | molybdo- 
tartaric acid (2nd stage). 

Analysis of the results of potentiometric titration of 0*01 M tartaric acid and 
0*01 M tartaric acid containing 0*005 M M 0 O 3 (Fig. 2) shows that the complex acid 
behaves as a tribasic acid up to pH 7*0. K\ = 7*56 x 10 -3 (Fig. 3), Ki = l*50x 10 ~ 4 
(Fig. 4) and A 3 = 6*00 x 10 -7 .* pH readings became difficult to observe near pH 6*5 
and it is likely that the complex acid is decomposed in this region possibly with the 
formation of another complex anion of different Mo/acid ratio. 

For all the molybdo-acids it is likely that reaction takes place through carboxylic 
and/or hydroxyl groups. There is no simple relationship between the total number of 
carboxylic and hydroxyl groups available and the basicity of the complex acid. 
However, the basicity of molybdoquinic and molybdogluconic acids is smaller than, 
the other two investigated and yet the parent acids contain a large number of hydroxyl 
groups. Evidently, a-hydroxy groups are the most important as far as complexing is 
concerned. 


♦Graph not reproduced. 
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COMPARATIVE EXTRACTION OF U(VI) BY NEUTRAL 
AND MONO-ACIDIC PHOSPHATES AND PHOSPHONATES* 

D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, I. Hucher and F. A. J. A. BrandAO t 
Argonnc National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(Received 13 March 1962; in revised form 11 April 1962) 

Abstract —The extraction of U(VI) by a neutral phosphate extractant, tri 2-ethyl hexyl 
phosphate, and by the analogous neutral phosphonate extractant, di 2-ethyl hexyl 2-ethyl 
hexyl phosphonate, in toluene diluent from an aqueous nitrate phase, as expressed by the 
distribution ratio, K, for a-active 233 U, has been shown to be second-power dependent upon 
the concentration of extractant in the organic phase and second-power dependent upon the 
concentration of nitrate ion in the aqueous phase. An inhibiting effect is noted at nitrate 
concentrations in excess of 0*5 F, the K falling below the theoretical curve. Under identical 
conditions, the phosphonate is approximately thirty-three times more effective in extracting 
U(VI) than is the phosphate. 

The extraction of U(VI) by a mono-acidic phosphate, di 2-ethyl hexyl phosphoric acid, 
and by the analogous mono-acidic phosphonate, 2-ethyl hexyl hydrogen 2-ethyl hexyl 
phosphonate, in toluene diluent from an aqueous 100F (HX + NaX) phase, X = CIO 4 ", 
Cl', NO 3 - has bfeen shown to be second-power dependent upon the concentration of 
extractant in the organic phase and inversely second-power dependent upon the concentration 
of hydrogen ion in the aqueous phase. (The extraction of U(VI) by a (GO)GPO(OH) 
extractant is reported for the first time.) Essentially no difference between the C1C>4~ and 
NO 3 data were noted. The difference between the C 104 ~ and Cl - data is consistent with 
the assumption of a stability constant of 0*8 ±0 2 for the UO 2 CU complex, 4 = 1*00, 
22± IX. In all of these systems, the acidic phosphonate excels the acidic phosphate by a 
factor of 1*9±0*2. 

The relative phosphonate/phosphate data of U(VI) are compared with those for Th(IV), 
lanthanides(IIl) and actinides(lll). 

The possible difficulties encountered in the use of neutral phosphonates and phosphates 
as extractants in determining stability constant of nitrate complexes are discussed. 

The comparative extraction of U(VI), presumably as UC> 2 (N 03 ) 2 S 2 , where S 
represents the extractant molecule, from an aqueous nitrate phase by neutral phosphate 
and phosphonate esters has been studied by a number of investigators* 1 ’ 2 ,3®, 4) who 
agree that a given phosphonate is superior to the analogous phosphate. The extraction 
of selected M(IN) cations by mono-acidic phosphonates has been reported recently;* 5 * 
and it was noted, in comparison with mono-acidic phosphate data, that the acidic 
phosphonate is inferior to the analogous acidic phosphate. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
t Participant, sponsored by the National Nuclear Energy Commission, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil, in the Ninth Session of the International School of Nuclear Science and Technology. 

(1) L. L. Burger, /. Phys. Chem . 62, 590 (1958). 

(2) C. A. Blake, Jr., C. F. Baes, Jr., K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman and J. C. White, 
Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Geneva (1958), 28, 289. Paper P/1550 United Nations (1958). 

{i) (a) C. A. Blake, Jr., C. F. Baes, Jr. and K. B. Brown, lndustr . Engng, Chem . 50, 1763 
(1958). 

(b) C. F. Baes, Jr., R. A. Zinoaro and C. F. Coleman, J.Phys. Chem . 62,129 (1958). 

(4) T. H. Siddall, III, lndustr, Engng, Chem, 51, 41 (1959). 

T>. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and I. Hucher, /. Inorg. Nucl . Chem . 18, 245 (1961). 
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Accordingly, a study of the extraction of U(VI) by (GO)*PO and (GO) 2 GPO, 
analogous neutral phosphate and phosphonate extractants respectively, and by 
;(GO) 2 PO(OH) and (GO)GPO(OH), analogous mono-acidic phosphate and phos¬ 
phonate extractants respectively, all in toluene diluent, G = 2-ethyl hexyl, from 
aqueous nitrate phases was undertaken in order to establish the relative extractive 
power and the effect of varying nitrate concentration. The acidic extractant studies 
were extended to include aqueous chloride and perchlorate phases. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Nomenclature 

In accordance with previous usage* 5 * 6) in which H represents a theoretically ionizable 
hydrogen and G a generalized organic group bound at a C atom, the symbolic formulae 
(GO)jPO and (GO) 2 GPO respectively represent homogeneous neutral phosphates and 
phosphonates, and the symbolic formulae (GO) 2 PO(OH) and (GO)GPO(OH) respectively 
represent homogeneous monoacidic phosphates and phosphonates. These four classes of 
compounds are further represented, respectively, as TGP, DG[GP], HDGP and HGfGP], 
the bracket indicating the grouping joined by a C-P bond. In the present study, G is 
specifically 2-ethyl hexyl represented as EH. Therefore, the extractants are symbolized and 
named as: (EHO)jPO, TEHP, tri(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acid; (EHO> 2 (EH)PO, 
DEHfEHP], di(2-ethyl hexyl) 2-ethyl hexyl phosphonate; (EHO) 2 PO(OH), HDEHP, 
di(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acid; and (EHOXEH)PO(OH), HEH[EHP], 2-ethyl hexyl 
hydrogen 2-ethyl hexyl phosphonate. 

Since the two mono acidic extractants are dimeric* 7 " l0 > in benzene and cyclohexane, 
they are assumed to be dimeric in toluene. Therefore, in the interest of brevity in the 
discussion of extraction mechanisms, both extractants are represented as HY in the theoretical 
monomeric state, Y representing the aggregate excepting the theoretically ionizable hydrogen 
atom, and as (HY) 2 in the dimeric state. Similarly, in stoicheiometric expressions, the 
neutral extractants, TEHP and DEHfEHP] are symbolized as N. 

The distribution ratio, K> of U(VI) is defined as the concentration of 23 3 U in the upper 
divided by the concentration of 233y j n the lower of two mutually equilibrated sensibly- 
immiscible liquid phases, the upper phase in this study being a toluene solution of the 
extractant under study. The quantity Ks is defined by the expressions in which it occurs 
as is K N . 

Sources of materials 

The neutral extractants, tri(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acid, TEHP, and di(2-ethyl hexyl) 
2-ethyl hexyl phosphonate, DEHfEHP], were obtained from Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
and Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, respectively. 

Di-(2-ethyl hexyl) phosphoric acid, HDEHP, was obtained from Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation; and 2-ethyl hexyl hydrogen 2-ethyl hexyl phosphonate, HEHfEHPj, 
was prepared by hydrolysis of DEHfEHP] as described previously. (9) 

The HCIO 4 , HNOj and HC1 and their corresponding salts were purified as described 
previously.* 11 ®* 

a-active l*6x 10 5 year 2 3 HJ (238y : 23jy mass ra ^ 0 than 0 03) was obtained from 
Argonne National Laboratory stocks and re-purified by extraction and scrubbing using the 
tri n-butyl phosphate vs. HO system.* nb) 

< 6) D. F. Peppard, G, W. Mason, W. J. Driscoll and R. J. Sironen, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 

7,276(1958). 

* 7 > D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 4, 371 (1957). 

<«> D. F. Peppard, J. R. Ferraro and G. W. Mason, J . Inorg. Nucl . Chem. 7, 231 (1958). 

* 9 > D. F. Peppard, J*R. FERRARo.and G. W. Mason, /. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 12, 60 (1959). 

* 10) J. R. Ferraro, G. W. Mason and D. F. Peppard, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 22, 285 (1961). 

(a) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and S. McCarty, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13, 138 (1960). 

(b) D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and M. V. Gergel, J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem . 3, 370 (1957). 
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Purification of extractants 

A modification of the technique reported* 12 ) for the purification of tri n-octyl phosphine 
oxide, (n-C$Hn)3PO, TOPO, was employed in the purification of the neutral e xtra c ta nts, 
TEHP and DEHPEHP]. The extractant, as received, was dissolved in benzene to form a 
solution approximately 0-4 F. This solution was stirred with an equal volume of 6 M HQ, 
with which it is sensibly immiscible, at approximately 60°C for 8 hr. This benzene solution 
was then successively contacted (using equal-volume portions) with: two wat$r scrubs, 
three aqueous 5% Na 2 CC >3 scrubs and eight water scrubs. The benzoic (and dissolved water) 
were then removed from the separated organic phase under reduced pressure at room 
temperature using the rotating evacuated flask technique previously described in the purifica¬ 
tion of acidic organo-phosphorus compounds.* 81 The extractants were stored, excluding 
moisture and light, until needed, at which time the appropriate solutions were prepared 
using toluene as carrier diluent. 

The purification of HDEHP* 61 and of HEH[EHP]* 91 has been described previously. 
Determination of distribution ratios 

The distribution ratio, K t of U(VI) was determined, in a general way, as described in 
previous studies,**** ID the phases, in a 5 ml stoppered glass cylinder, being mixed by manual 
shaking. (The values are considered to be correct within ± 5 per cent.) In each instance, the 
organic and aqueous phases were mutually pre-equilibrated before use. (This was presumably 
an unnecessary precaution, in the case of the acidic extractants, since the transfer of mineral 
acid and/or water to the organic phase and the transfer of organic extractant and/or diluent 
to the aqueous phase were negligible.) All data were obtained using reverse extractions 
followed by confirmatory direct extractions, i.e„ the U(VI) was extracted into the organic 
phase, the pregnant organic phase contacted with a barren aqueous phase to yield “reverse 
extraction 9 ' data and the resultant pregnant aqueous phase contacted with barren organic 



Fio. 1.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of U(V1) into 1 ‘88 x 10~ 2 F 
HDEHP, toluene diluent, from a 1*00 F (NaX+HX) solution; X* * QOJ, 

C 1 -, NOJ. 

<U) G. W. Mason, S. McCarty and D. F. Peppard, /. Inorg . NucL Chenu 24, 967 (1962) 
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phase to yield’’"direct extraction” data. In each instance, a contact time of three minutes 
was employed. Suitable aliquots, usually 0*050 ml, were then evaporated on platinum disks, 
using induction heating, for radiometric assay by amounting. 

In each experiment involving an aqueous phase with salt content, a 1 <0 ml portion of the 
separated aqueous phase, following partition of the metal tracer, was contacted with a 1 *0 ml 
portion of a toluene solution of HEH[EHP] sufficiently concentrated to assure a A in excess 
of 500. An aliquot of the resultant organic phase was then evaporated on a platinum disk. 
The analysis of this aliquot is equivalent to the analysis of an identical aliquot of the 
equilibrated aqueous phase. 

In all such studies the supporting cation was Na+. 

All data were obtained at 22± 1 °C. 

The extraction of the mineral acids HCIO4, HC 1 and HNO3 by a toluene solution of 
the acidic extractants employed is negligible under the conditions of this study. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Acidic extractants 

In Figs. 1 and 2, the K for U(VI) is seen to vary inversely with the second-power 
of the concentration of hydrogen ion in the equilibrated aqueous phase at a constant 
ionic strength of 1*00, the anion being CIO 4 - , Cl~ or NO 3 - . For both the HDEHP 
(Fig. 1) and HEH[EHP] (Fig. 2) systems, the NO 3 - curve is essentially coincident 
with the CIO 4 - curve, and the Cl - curve is below the latter by a factor of approximately 
1 *9. From these data, it is concluded that no anion of the mineral add is contained 
in the extracted spedes. 



Leg E H + 

% 

Fto. 2.—Hydrogen ion dependency of the extraction of U(VI) into 2*65 x 10 _ * F 
HEH(EHP], toluene diluent, from a 1 *00 F (NaX+ HX) solution; X~ = CIO;, 

C1-, NO}. 
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In Fig*. 3 toad 4, the K for U(VI) is seen to vary directly with the second-power 
of the concentration of extractant in the equilibrated organic phase, the opposing 
ph aM». bong a 1 -OOF solution of HCIO 4 , HO or HNOj. 

The stoicheiometry of the extraction is therefore considered to be: 

U0 2 a 2++2(HY) 2a spsi U0 2 (HY 2 ) 2 o -(- 2H a + ( 1 ) 

where (HY ) 2 represents the dimeric form of HDEHP or HEH[EHP], and the sub¬ 
scripts A and O refer to mutually equilibrated aqueous and organic phases, respec¬ 
tively. This stoicheiometry has been reported previously for HDEHP in a different 
diluent. (3) The HEH[EHP] extraction of U(VI) is reported for the first time. The 
corresponding expression for AT is: 

*= *i[(HY) 2 ]£/[H+U ( 2 ) 

where k\ is the mass law equilibrium constant for Expression ( 1 ). By substitution of 
K S F Q 2 for Jfc.RHY)^ where F is the number of formula weights of the extractant 
per litre of equilibrated organic phase, and rearranging, Expression ( 2 ) is transformed 
into: 

*s = mnllFb (3) 

K s being interpreted as the hypothetical value of K for a system employing 1 *0 F H + 
in the aqueous phase and 1*0F extractant in the organic phase. < 5 > ® It should be 
noted that A* s is dependent upon the ionic strength of the aqueous phase, upon the 
anions present and upon the diluent employed. 



Fig. 3.—Extractant dependency of the extraction of U(VI) into HDEHP, toluene 
diluent, from a 1 00 F HX solution; X" * CIO* Cl*, NO 5 . 
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The Kq values as determined from the straight lines of the respective acid and 
r extractant dependency curves differ only slightly, Figs. 1 and 3 for HDEHP and 
' Figs. 2 and 4 for HEH[EHP], the averages being given in Table 1. 

Table 1.—Comparison of Ks values for U(VI) in HY (toluene diluent) 
vs. aqueous 1-00 F (HX+NaX) systems at 22+1 °C 



(As hehiehp]/Xs hdehp) = l - 9±0-2, KcioVKci- = 1’8±0'2 

It is seen, from Table 1, that HEH[EHP] is a somewhat more effective extractant 
than HDEHP, the ratio of their respective K s values being l-9±0-2. In both the 
HEH[EHP] and HDEHP systems, the ratio of the respective perchlorate and chloride 
K values is 1 ’ 8 ± 0 - 2 . 

I i i i 3 



Slopes * 2.0 


-2-1 0 I 

Log £ HEH [EHP] 

Fig. 4.—Extractant dependency of the extraction of U(VI) into HEHfEHP], 
toluene„dihient, from a 1 *00 F HX solution; X - = CIO 4 , Cl - , NOJ. 

^fpNboth Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, the 1 *00 F H + point lies somewhat above the curve as 
| wpt he 1-00 F HNO 3 point in Fig. 2 being especially noticeable. Presumably. 
teMfin activity coefficient effect. However, the magnitude of this effect for the 
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1-00 F HNOj point of Fig. 2 as compared with that for the other 1-00F HX points - 

is somewhat surprizing. 

Neutral extractants 

In Fig. 5, the K for U(VI) from an aqueous 1 -00 F HNO 3 solution into a toluene 
solution of TEHP or DEH[EHP] is shown to be second-power dependent upon the 
concentration of extractant. 



Fig. 5. —Extractant dependency of the extraction of U(VI) from a 1 -00 F HNOj 
solution into TEHP, A, and into DEH(EHP), O; toluene diluent. 

In Fig. 6 , the nitrate dependency of the K for U(VI) from an aqueous 1 -00 F 
(HN0 3 +Ha0 4 ) solution into 0-15 F TEHP or 0-05 F DEH[EHP] in toluene is 
seen to be directly second-power. 

In experiments otherwise identical with those represented by the points of Fig. 6 , 
but involving no 233 U, the concentration of mineral acid in each equilibrated organic 
phase was determined. Assuming that each formula weight of the mineral acid present 
in an organic phase effectually inactivated one formula weight of extractant, the raw 
data of Fig. 6 were corrected by multiplying the observed K by the factor (0-15 /F 
“free” extractant ) 2 to yield the points represented by the symbol X. This correction 
is negligible in the range of low nitrate concentrations. 

The assumption of the presence of TEHP-HX and DEH[EHP]*HX adducts is 
based upon the organophosphate plus HNO 3 and HCIO 4 studies of Alcock et alS l3 > 

K. Alcock, S. S. Grimlby, T. V. Hbaly, J. Kennedy and H. A. C. McKay, Trans. 

Faraday Soc. 52, Part 1,39 (1956). 
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and Hesroitib and McKay< 14 > and upon the organophosphonate plus HNO3 studies 
of Siddau..< 4 > 

Since the K for HNO 3 extraction from a given aqueous phase is thus first-power 
dependent upon the concentration of extractant, the fraction of the total concentration 
of extractant present in free form is a constant. Therefore, no correction of extractant 
inactivation has been made in Fig. S, since the purpose of this plot is to demonstrate 
the second-power dependence of the K for U(VT). 

The two points represented by the symbol + on the left portion of the TEHP 
curve of Fig. 6 are corrected for the extraction of U(VI) as the perchlorate. (The K 
from a 1*00 F HCIO 4 solution is corrected on the assumption of a second-power 
dependence upon perchlorate ion concentration.) The corresponding corrections for 
the DEHpJHP] data are neglibible. (The presence of U 02 (N 0 jXC 104 )(N) x is not 
excluded, but this species is certainly not of major importance.) 



Log E NOJ 

Fig. 6 . —Nitrate dependency of the extraction of U(VI) from a 1 -00 F (HCIO4+ 
HNO 3 ) solution intoO-15 FTEHP, A, and into 0-15 FDEHfEHP], O; toluene 

diluent. 

The flattening of both curves of Fig. 6 , even after correction, in the 0*5-1-0 F 
NO 3 - region remains unexplained. 

The stoicheiometry of the extraction may be represented as: 

* UO 2 r+ 2 NO 3 i+ 2 N o ^=±:UO 2 (N 03 ) 3 N 2o (4) 

wfcre N represents the neutral extractant and the subscripts A and O refer, respectively. 


(is) E. 'Hbsfobd and H. A. C. McKay, /. Imrg. Nucl. Chem. 13,136 (1960). 
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to mutually equilibrated aqueous and organic phases. The corresponding representa^ 
tion of K is: 

K =* At4[N0 3 -] a 2 [N] 0 2 (5) 

(This expression implies that aqueous phase complexing of U(VI) by nitrate ion wAm 
the conditions employed is negligible. The data of Table 1 and the reported***) 
stability constant for U(> 2 (N 03 ) + , probably less than 0-25, support this assumption.) 

Following substitution of JC N F 0 2 for fc^NJo 2 and rearrangement, Expression (5) 
becomes: 

* N = *(N 0 3 -]-iF o -2 ( 6 ) 

Kfi being interpreted as the hypothetical value of If for a system employing 1-0 F N0 3 ~ 
in the aqueous phase and 1 *0 F extractant in the organic phase. (Like K s , employed 
in the treatment of the acidic extractant data, A" N is dependent upon the ionic strength 
of the aqueous phase, upon the anion present and upon the diluent employed.) 

Comparative if N data are presented in Table 2. The columns headed Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 6 , respectively, pertain to calculations based upon the straight lines, as drawn, 
in Figs. 5 and 6 . The column headed 1 -0 F HN0 3 (Fig. 6 ) pertains to calculations 
based upon the 1 *0 F HNO 3 raw data of Fig. 6 . 

It is concluded that the values in the column headed Fig. 6 are the most significant 
of the three sets. Therefore, the ratio of the respective if N values for DEH[EHP] 
and TEHP was computed from these data as 33 ±3. 

DISCUSSION 

The extraction of U(VI) from an aqueous nitrate phase into an organic phase 
consisting of a carrier diluent and a neutral organophosphate, (GO) 3 PO, has been 
reported by many investigators using a variety of diluents, and a considerable range 
of variation in G. (1 - 2 . 4, 16 - 21 ) Analogous studies involving a neutral organophos- 
phonate, (GOfoGPO or (GO^G'PO, are less numerous.* 1 - 2 . 4, is, 21 , 22 ) 

In general, the stoicheiometry of the extraction is presented as that of Expression 
(4). From the above studies, it may be concluded that the extractant dependency is, 
indeed, second-power. However, the second-power nitrate dependency has not been 
demonstrated for either a phosphate system or a phosphonate system under conditions 
of constant ionic strength of the aqueous phase. (Bernstrom and Rydberg* 171 and 
Maito* 2 *)) have reported nitrate dependency studies under varying ionic strength 
conditions.) 

Whereas it is difficult to visualize an extraction of U(VI) under these conditions 
as being anything other than second-power dependent upon nitrate ion concentration, 
still it is instructive to study the plots of Fig. 6 . The fact that even the “corrected” 

(,s) (a) R. H. Betts and R. K. Michels, J. Chem. Soc. Supplementary Issue 2, 286 (1949); 

(b) S. Ahrland, Acta Chem. Scand. 5,1271 (1951). 

(c) R. A. Day, Jr. and R. M. Powers, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,3895 (1954). 

<16) H. A. C. McKay, Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 

Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1955, Vol. 7, 314. United Nations (1956). 

<17) B. Bernstrom and J. Rydberg, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 1173 (1957). 
on t. v. Hhaly and J. Kennedy, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10, 128 (1959). 

<»> T. V. Healy, J. Kennedy and G. M. Waind, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10,137 (1959). 

(a » K. Naito, Bull. Chem. Soc., Japan, 33,363 (1960). 

,a,) S. Nomura and R. Hara, Anal. Chim. Acta, 25,212 (1961). 

,J2) A. S. Solovhn, M. I. Konarev and D. P. Adaev, Russ. J. Inorg. Chem. 5,903 (1959). 

(Chem. Soc. translation.) 
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points in the region of high nitrate ion concentration fall decidedly below the straight 
line of slope 2-0 indicates that an inhibitory influence is operative. Since the com- 
i ideating action of nitrate ion upon U(VT) is far too small to account for this deviation 
below the line (cf. the QO 4 - and N0 3 ~ data of Figs. 1-4 and of Table 1 ) this 
inhibitory influence must be considered of unknown origin. 


Table 2.—Comparison of JCr valubs for U(V1) in N(toluene diluent) 
_vs. 100 F (HNO}+ NaNQ3> systems at 22± 1 °C_ 



K n from: 
Straight line of: 

1-0 F HNOj 

N 

Fig. 5 

Fig. 6 

(Fig. 6) 

DEHfEHP] 

5-8x10* 

1 -6 x 10 3 

6 -2x10* 

TEHP 

2 -2x10 

4-9x10 

2-1 x 10 


(^N. dbhiehpj/An, tehp) Fig. 6 = 33 ±3 


It seems possible that such an inhibitory effect is operative in any general extrao 
tion of a metallic nitrate by neutral organophosphates and organophosphonates 
represented as: 

M A b+ +bN0 3 ;+cN 0 M(N0 3 ) 6 (N) eO (7) 

If so, then the assumption that the K for the extraction of M b+ is 6 th-power dependent 
upon the concentration of nitrate is not valid in all regions. 

Since this assumption is implicit in the determination of stability constants of 
Th(N0 3 ), +(4-l) , Ce(N0 3 ) x +(3_x) , etc. by extraction of the M(IV), M(III), etc. from an 
aqueous nitrate phase into an organic phase containing a (GO) 3 PO or (GOfoG'PO 
extractant, it is suggested that the inhibitory phenomenon merits further study. The 
use of such a liquid-liquid extraction system in determining stability constants of 
metallic complexes has been discussed by Zozulya and Peshkova< 2 3> in a review, 
Investigation of Complex Formation in Solution by the Distribution Method. 

The method has been used in studying the nitrate complexes of Ce(III ), <241 
Pu(HI), C5) Pu(IV),< 2 ® ThflV)^ 7 * and Zr(IV) <28) . In several of these studies, the 
reported stability constants are markedly higher than those reported by investigators 
using other methods. If an inhibitory effect, increasing with increasing concentration 
of nitrate ion, were operative, the measured values of the stability constants would 
be too high. 

In the straight line region of Fig. 6 , presumably this inhibitory effect is negligible. 
Consequently, the ratio of the K N value for DEH[EHP] to that for TEHP, Table 2 , 
has been calculated for this region. The value of the ratio, 33 ±3, employing toluene 
as a diluent, may be compared with the value of approximately eighteen derived from 
Figs. 1 and 2 of the study of the same extractants by Siddall,< 4) employing a 1 '09 F 
extractant in n-dodecane vs. 1*0F HN0 3 . Burger * 1 * also found a given neutral 

A. P. Zozulya and V. M. Peshkova, Russ. Chem. Rev. 2, 101 (1960), i.e. Uspekhi 

Khimii, 2,234 (1960). 

(U) v. V. Fomin, R. E. Kartushova and T. I. Rudenko, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 3,2117 (1958). 
<u> v. B. Shevchenko, V. G. Timoshev and A. A. Volkova, J. Nucl. Energy, Part B: 

Reactor Technology 1,211 (1960). 

<**> J. A. Brothers, R. G. Hart and W. G. Mathers, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 85 (1958). 
( 27 ) v. V. Fomin and E. P. Maiorova, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 1,1703 (1956). 

<**> A. S. Solovkin, Zh. Neorg. Khim. 2,611 (1957). 
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phosphonate to be more effective in the extraction or U(VI) by a factor of ap¬ 
proximately fifteen to twenty than the corresponding neutral phosphate in systems 
involving carbon tetrachloride as the diluent and a dilute aqueous uranyl nitrate 
solution as the opposing phase. 

The K a values of Table 1 show that of the two acidic extractants, HEHfEHP] is 
more effective than HDEHP in the extraction of U(VI), the ratio of their respective 
K s values being 1*9±0*2 in systems involving toluene as diluent and a >1*0 F 
(HX+NaX) aqueous solution as opposing phase. 

Conversely, HEH[EHP] is the less effective of the two acidic extractants in the 
extraction of lanthanides(III) and actinides(III) in similar systems. For example, the 
K s values for Pm(IIl) and Cm(III) for HDEHP are 60-100 times larger than the 
corresponding values for HEH[EHP] in systems employing toluene as diluent and a 
1-0 F (HCIO 4 +NaClO^ aqueous solution as opposing phase/ 5 * This relative effect 
is general for lanthanides(IIl) and for all actinides(III) which have been investigated, 
the K s for the HDEHP systems exceeding that for the corresponding HEHflEHP] by 
a factor of 50-200 for each of the elements for chloride, perchlorate or nitrate 
systems/ 5,5,29) Similarly, HDEHP is approximately 100 times more effective than 
HEH[EHP] in the extraction of Th(lV) from a 0-1 F HC10 4 -fO*9 F NaCl0 4 aqueous 
phase in a system employing toluene as diluent / 1 >• 30 > 

In recapitulation, the K Si heh [ehp]/^s,hdehp ratio in a 10 /t perchlorate, toluene 
diluent, system has the values: U(VI), 1*9; Th(IV), ~ 0 - 01 ; Actinides(IIl), ~ 0 * 01 - 0 - 02 ; 
Lanthanides(III), ~0*01-0*02. It will be noted that the ratio of K s values is somewhat 
greater than unity for U(VI) and considerably less than unity for Th(lV), whereas the 
ratio of K N values for the corresponding neutral extractant is: U(VI), 33 ± 3 (this study) 
and approximately 18 (a similar study by Siddall (4> with a different diluent); and 
Th(IV), 26 (above quoted study by Siddall)/ 41 

A consideration of the ratio of ratios, i.e. the ratio of (X Ni dehcehpj/^n.tehp) to 
(Ar hehiehp i/As. hpehp) for each element is instructive. This ratio, based upon the 
foregoing values, is approximately: U(VI), 9-17; and Th(IV), 2 - 6 x 10 3 . These two 
ratios differ quite markedly; and the possibility is suggested that steric hindrance due 
to the branching at the 2 -position in 2 -ethyl hexyl becomes relatively more important 
for Th(IV) than for U(VI) in the acidic phosphonate. 

In this connection, it may be noted that Siddall/ 31 * studying the extraction 
from 3-0 F HNO 3 into a n-dodecane solution of a neutral phosphate, found the 
extraction of U(VI) enhanced by a factor of 1 *7 and that of Th(IV) depressed by a 
factor of 6*4 when tri n-butyl phosphate, TBP, was replaced by the 2-butyl analogue. 
Presumably, the steric hindrance produced by the secondary alkoxy group seriously 
interferes with phosphoryl bonding to Th. 

The remaining tabular data to be rationalized are the K s values of Table 1 for 
perchlorate and chloride systems. The ratio of respective K s values, 1*8±0*2, if its 
departure from unity is attributed solely to chloride complexing of U(VI) to form 
U0 2 C1+, may be used to deduce a value of 0 * 8 ± 0*2 for the stability constant of 
U0 2 C1+ (jjl = 1*00, 22 ± 1 6 Q. The literature values are 0 * 8 < 15b > (ft = 1*00, 20°C) 
and 0*88< 15c > (/t *= 2*00, 25 °C). 

<»> D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason, J. L. Maier and W. J. Driscoll, /. Inorg. Nuel. Chem. 4, 
334(1957). 

(JO) D.F. Peppard, M.N.NAMBOORonuand G. W. Mason, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 979(1962). 
,J1) T. H. Siddall, III, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13,151 (1960). 
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Cber IONENAUSTAUSCHERHARZE MIT 
KOMPLEXBILDENDEN ANKERGRUPPEN-IV<» 

die bindungsverhAltnisse DERjSELTENERD-IONEN am 
IDE-AUSTAUSCHERHARZ 

R. Herino 

Institut fur Anorgonische Cbemie der Karl-Marx-UniversitAt, Leipzig 
(.Received 20 February 1962) 

Abstract— The result of this work, connected with the present knowledge of the structures 
of the rare earth complexon chelates leads to the conclusion that contrary to the best results 
in the separation of bivalent metal ions already known, the separation of neighbouring rare 
earth ions on IDE chelating resin by diluted mineral acid appears to be impossible. 

Zasammenfassung—Das Ergebnis dieser Arbeit, verbunden mit der gegenwArtigen Kenntnis 
Uber die Struktur der Komplexonato-Komplexe der Seltenerd-Ionen fflhrt zu dean Schluss, 
dass im Gegensatz zu den bereits bekannten, besten Trennerfolgen an zweiwertigen 
Metallionen, die Trennung benachbarter Seltenerd-Ionen am IDE-Austauscherharz mit 
verdttnnten Mineral sAuren aussichtslos erscheint. 

ZwnwERTiGE komplexbildende Metallionen sind in einfacher Weise am IDE- 
Austauscherharz^ (IDE = Iminodiessigsauie) durch Elution mit verdilnnter 
Mineralsaure (3 > wirksam zu trennen. Oberraschenderweise ist bei dreiwertigen 
Metallionen (Pr 3+ /Nd 3+ ) mit den gleichen Elutionsmitteln eine Auftrennung oder 
Anreicherung nicht zu erzielen.< 4 > Dieses gegens&tzliche Verhalten zwei- und 
dreiwertiger komplexbildender Metallionen gab den Anlass, die BindungsverhAltnisse 
der Seltenerd-Ionen am IDE-Austauscherharz zum Vergleich mit denjenigen 
zweiwertiger Metallionen genauer zu untersuchen. 

Ein Teil dieser Untersuchungen fiihrte u.a. zur Entwicklung eines NTE- 
Austauscherharzes mit koordinationsfahigem Stickstoff.u* 2) Die drei am Stickstoff 
haftenden Essigsaure-Gruppen der NTE verleihen dem Harz ahnliche Eigenschaften 
gegeniiber dreiwertigen Metallionen, wie sie das IDE-Austauscherharz fiir zweiwertige 
Metallionen besitzt. 

Die hohe Reinheit, StabilitAt und KapazitAt des durch Umsatz von chlormethyliertem 
Polystyrol mit IminodiessigsAurediAthylester dargestellten IDE-Austauscherharzes gestattet 
dessen stOchiometrische Anwendung. Mehrere Proben von je 1 mMol IDE-Austauscherharz 
(330 mg in H-Form) wurden im SAulenverfahren bei verschiedenen pH-Werten (Acetatpuffer 
in 0-S M KNOs) mit La 3+ bzw. Yb 3+ gesAttigt. Nach dem Waschen mit Wasser wurden 
die Seltenerd-Ionen mit je 10 ml N HQ entfernt, nachgewaschen, der SAureverbrauch 
potentiometrisch durch R tick titration mit KOH ermittelt und das Seltenerd-Ion 
komplexometrisch bestimmt. 

w 3. Mitt.: /. Prakt. Chem. 14,285 (1961). 

<J > L. Wolf und R. Herino, Chem. Techn. 10, 661 (1958). 

1)1 L. Wolf und R. Herin o: unverttff.; Dissertation von R. Hering Leipzig Januar 1960; 
W.P. 12g/70139 angemeldet. 

Ul L. Wolf, R. Herino und R. Waobner, unver&ff.; Diplomarbeit von R. Wagener, 
Leipzig Juni 1960. 
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ImpH-Bereich 3-4 liegt fiir Yb 3+ (gleiche Befunde gelten bei 0*6 hdheren pH- 
, Werten fiir La 3+ ) die wasserbestindige Kapazitat des IDE-Austauscherharzes bei 
1 0'S mMol Yb 3+ pro mMol IDE-Austauscherharz. Entsprechend einem Yb:Y- 
Verhaitnis (Y = verankerte IDE) von 1;2 und der zur Dekomplexierung verbrauchten 
S&ure (Gl. 3) stehen 3 mfigliche Komplexformen zur Diskussion: 

[YbYHY]; [YbY]++[HY]-; [YbYJH 

0) (H) (in) 

Die Form III ist nur in stark alkalischem Gebiet in der Salzform [YbYJ- 
best&ndig. I wird wegen des mit steigendem pH kontinuierlichen Kapazitatsanstiegs 
unwahrscbeinlich, so dass II, die Salzform zwischen einen kationischen 1:1—Komplex 
und der anionitohen Betainform, als existent betrachtet werden kann. 

Die zur Dekomplexierung verbrauchte Saure verlangt fiir Kapazitaten iiber 0-5 
(Dimension wie oben) in Obereinstimmung mit den zugehdrigen Dekomplexierungs- 
gleichungen (Gl. 4) die zusatzliche Bindung eines Anions im seltenerd-beladenen 
IDE-Austauscherharz. Die Differenz der anionischen Betainform [HY]~ reicht hier 
nicht mehr aus, die iiberschussigen positiven Ladungen des kationischen Komplexes 
[YbY] + zu kompensieren. 

2 Komplexformen werden damit mdglich: 

(+) 

2 [YbY]++[HY]-+N 0 3 - bzw. {[YbY] 2 YH}++N0 3 " 

(IV) (V) 


V wird nur dann begreiflich, wenn die tatsachliche Struktur der Salz-Betainform der 
IDE beriicksichtigt wird. 

+ /CH 2 -COO- 

X-CH 2 -NH (VI) 

\ch 2 -coo- 

(X=Ankerstelle) 


Obwohl IDE als einbasische Saure fungiert, besitzt die Molekel neben positivem 
Ammoniumstickstoff zwei gleichwertige Acetatgruppierungen. Damit wird, bedingt 
durch die Koordinationstendenz dieser Acetatgruppen, die Form eines kationischen 
2:3—Komplexes wahrscheinlich. 


/CHj—COO\ /OH 2 H 2 0\ /OOC-CH 2 \ 
X-CH 2 -N-► Yb Yb<-N-CH 2 -X| 


\CH 2 —COO/ | \OH 2 h 2 o/ 
ooc COO 

I I 

CH 2 \^ ^/CH 2 

l H 

ch 2 


XOOC-CHa/ 


+ 


kvj 


x 
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V zufolge bes4Be das IDE-Austauscherharz bei Beladung fiber 0*50 bewegliche 
Aniooen, die outer geeigneten Bedingungen ausgetauscht werden kdnnen. Die 
experimenteDe Untersuchung dieser Vermutung ergab, dafi Beladungen fiber 0*50, 
sowohl in der Lanthan- als auch in der Ytterbiumform anionenaustauschende 
Eigenschaften aufweisen. Austauschversuche von NO 3 - gegen Cl - und urogekehrt 
ergaben bei einem Beladungsgrad von 0-50-0-63 ansteigende Anionenkapazit&t bis 
0-09 mVal NO 3 " bzw. Cl~ pro mMol IDE-Austauscherharz. Theoretische 
AustauschkapazitSten konnten deshalb nicht erreicht werden, weil jede anioaenaus- 
tauschfShige Beladungsform bei der Behandlung mit KN0 3 — bzw. KG-Ldsung 
merklich Seltenerd-Ionen abgab. 

Beladungen fiber 0*65 verlieren durch KQ- od. KN0 3 -Ldsung weniger 
Seltenerd-Ionen und zeigen geringere Anionenaustauschfahigkeit. Noch hdhere 
Beladungsgrade verlieren vdllig diese Eigenschaft. Der Yerlust der Anionenaustausch¬ 
fahigkeit tritt auch dann auf, wenn an Beladungen zwischen 0-50 und 0-63 im 
alkalischeren Gebiet, als der Beladung 0-63 entspricht, der Austausch versucht wild. 
Demzufolge ist der Obergang zum alkalischen Gebiet mit einer Umwandlung des 
kationischen 2:3-Komplexes V in einen nichtionogenen 2:3-Protonen-Hydroxo- 
komplex verbunden. Die Reaktionsbereitschaft zu niederem und hbheren pH wird 
durch folgende Grenzzustande charakterisiert: 

(+) (+) (-) 

(VIII) {[YbY] 2 YH}++OH- ;?=* {[YbYfeYH, OH} 

11 % 

[Yb 2 HY 3 ] + +OH-^=±[Yb 2 HY 3 OH] (XI) 

VIII liegt beim Dbergang zu niederen pH-Werten vor. Anstelle von OH~ tritt ein 
austauschfahiges Anion. VIII besitzt bereits die Elemente von II, [YbY] + und 
[HY]“, die in niederen pH-Bereichen bestandig sind. 

Mit steigendem pH lagert sich VIII in die Struktur einer primaren komplexen 
Pseudobase IX um und bildet bei Beladungen fiber 0-66 ausserdem eine sekundare 
komplexe Pseudobase [YbYOH] (X). X ist bereits in IX vorgebildet: 

[Yb 2 HY 3 OH] [YbYOH]+[YbY][HY] 

Hdhere Beladungsgrade geben bei der Behandlung mit alkalischen Kaliumacetate- 
Losungen (pH 10-13) merklich Yb(OH ) 3 ab. Dabei zerfailt X, wie zu erwarten, unter 
Verbrauch von Hydroxylionen in dem anionischen 1 : 2 -Komplex [YbY 2 ]~ (XI) und 
Seltenerd-Hydroxyd. 

2[ Yb Y OH]+OH - [Yb YJ "+Yb(OH ) 3 (GL 1) 

In Cbereinstimmung mit dem Experiment verhindert XI, im alkalischen Gebiet den 
theoretischen Beladungsgrad 1*00 zu erreichen. 

Die hier dargelegten experimentellen Ergebnisse und ihre SchluDfolgerungen 
stimmen im wesentlichen mit der derzeitigen Kenntnis fiber die Struktur und 
Bildungsweise der Komplexonato-Komplexe der Seltenerd-Ionen Uberein. In einer 
diesbezuglichen umfassenden Arbeit beschreibt Wolf (5) einen experimentell 
dargestellten 2:3-Komplex [LaX] 2 X .8 H 2 0 (XII) (X = o-oxycyclohexyliminodiessig- 
saure), der auch als Salz des kationischen 1 :l-Komplexes mit dem anionischen 
1:2-Komplex [LaXJtLaXJ -8 H 2 0 oder als neutraler 2:3-Komplex [La 2 XJ'8H 2 0 
auffassbar wire. Die Nichtexistenz der beiden letzteren Komplexfonnen konnte 
von Wolf u. Mitarbeitem eindeutig sichergesteUt werden. 

(! > L. Wolf, Osterr. Chem. Z. 60,99 (1959). 
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. Der im stark alkalischen Gebiet iiegende Existenzbereich des in XII formulierten 
, Anions X 2 ~ steht im Widerspruch zu dein Existenzbereich des kationischen 1:1. 
1 Komplexes [LaX] + , so dass Formulierung XII ebenfalls nicht den stabilen Zustand 
dieses Komplexes wiederspiegelt. 

Eine stabile Form des Komplexes ist aber dann vorhanden, wenn in Analogic 
zu vm und IX eine Kristallwassermolekcl im dissoziierten Zustand am Aufbau der 
„ <+> 

Komplexverbindung beteiligt ist: {[LaX^XH} 4 OH~-7 H 2 0 bzw.{La2HX 3 OH]-7 HjO 
Die priparative DarstellungsmOglichkeit von XII bestatigt somit einerseits die 
Komplextypen V, VIII und IX, andererseits erkl&ren die pH- und beladungsabh&ngigen 
Kapazitfits- und Austauschverhaltnisse die Struktur der Komplexverbindung XII. 

Die zur Dekomplexierung der gebundenen Seltenerd-Ioncn bendtigte Sfturemenge 
hingt von der Bindungsform des Harzkomplexes ab und diente neben den Kapazititsbestim- 
mungen und der potentiometrischen Titration der Benzyliminodiessigsfture, (< ) der 
monomeren Vergleichssubstanz des IDE-Austauscherharzes, zur Aufklfirung der Komplex- 
Strukturen. In Gl. 2-7 sind die Dekomplexierungs-Reaktionsgleicfaungen for die 
erwahnten Stufen mit den zugehttrigen Dekomplexierungs-S&ureftquivalenten pro Mol 
IDE-Austauscherharz (H + (Y) aufgefilhrt. Fiir jede Messung wurde der SSureverbrauch aus 
den gemessenen Kapazit&tswerten und den Dekomplexierungsgleichungen zum Vergleich 
mit dem experimentellen S&ureverbrauch errechnet. Der Beladungsgrad 0-50 wurde mit 
Gl. 3, der Beladungsgrad 0*66 mit Gl. 4 berechnet. Tieferliegende Werte als 0-30 wurden 
anteilmSBig aus Gl. 2 und Gl. 3, zwischen 0-50 und 0*66 Iiegende Werte wurden anteilm&Big 
aus Gl. 3 und Gl. 4, wenig Uber 0*66 Iiegende Werte mit Gl. 4 und Gl. 5 bzw. Gl. 5, hohe 
Beladungsgrade nach Gl. S bzw. Gl. S und Gl. 6 berechnet. Die berechneten Sluremengen 
stimmen mit den experimentellen Befunden tiberein. 


IHY]-+H + -*-[HY]H 
[YbY] + +[HX]-+3H+ -*■ Yb J+ +2[HY]H 
{[YbY] 2 ‘ + >YH} + +5H+ - 2Yb 3+ +3 [HY]H 
[YbHYjOH]+6H + -*2Yb 3+ 4-3 [HY]H 
IYbYOH]+3H+ ■+Yb s+ [HY]H 
[YbY2]-+4H + -► Yb 3+ +2[HY]H 


(1H+/Y) (Gl. 2) 
(1/5 H+/Y) (Gl. 3) 
(1 *66 H + /Y)G1.4) 
(2H+/Y) (Gl. 5) 
(3H+/Y) (Gl. 6) 
(2H+/Y) (Gl. 7) 


Tabellb 1.—Fasst alle moguchen komplextypen, deren exbtenz 

VOM pH-WERT UND VOM BELADUNGSGRAD ABHANGT, ZUSAMMEN 



pH- 

-Bcrcich 


Bindungsform 

Yb 3+ 

La 3 + 

Beladungsgrad 

[YbY]+; [HY]~; [HY]H 

< 3*0 

< 3'5 

0-45 

[YbY] + ;[HY]- 

3-5-3-9 

41-4-5 

0-50 

3 {[YbY] 2 XH} + +NOr 

51-5-5 

5-7—6-1 

0-67 

sIYbjHYjOH] 

5-7-6-0 

6-3-6-7 

0-67 

(YbYOHl 

> 6-0 

> 6*6 

067 

sIYbYJ- 

> 9 

> 10 



Der Vergleich des pH-abh&ngigen KapazitStsverlaufs zwischen zwei- und 
dreiwertigen MetaDionen verdeutlicht die unterschiedlichen Eigenschaften. Ob die 
A^weichungen der Seltenerd-Messpunkte vom geradlinigen Kapazit&tsanstieg auf 
MeasfeJtder oder udterschiedlicbe KomplexstabilitSten der verschiedenen Komplex- 
form|n zuruckzufiihren sind, wurde noch nicht untersucht. 

«>».Hemno,W. Kruger undG. Kuhn Zf. Chem. 2, Dezember 1962, 






Obor fonenaustauscherhaRe ink konpkxbildenden Ankergruppeo—IV MU 



Abb. 1 . —Zeigt den pH-abhangigen Kapazitats-Verlauf fur Zn 1+ (A), Yb 1+ (B) 

und La I+ (C). 


Die Anwendung der bisherigen Erkenntnis auf den Elutionsverlauf bei Trennver- 
sucben begriindet sowohl den Trennerfolg bei zweiwertigen als auch den Misserfolg 
bei dreiwertigen komplexbildenden Metallionen. 

Wird eine mit zweiwertigen Metallionen beladene IDE-Austauschersiule mit 
verdiinnter Mineralsaure eluiert, (3) dann stehen nur die neutralen 1 :l-Komplexe mit 
den wandernden Metallionen (bzw. wandernden anionischen Metallkomplexen) in 
einfachem und iibersichtlichem Austauschgleichgewicht. (7) 

Die IDE-Haizkomplexe werden unter Verbrauch von Wasserstoffionen 
dekomplexiert, wobei neben Me 2+ die saure Betainform des IDE-Austauscherharzes 
gebildet wird. 

/CH 2 —COO\ + /CH 2 —coo- 

X- CH 2 -N-► Me+2H+ -*X-CH 2 NH +Me2+ (GL 8) 

\CH 2 —COO/ \CH 2 —COOH 

(2H+/Y) 

Die Bchwficher komplexbildenden Metallionen werden bevorzugt dekomplexiert 
und wandern somit schneller in der IDE-Austauscher-Saule. Am unteren Rand des 
Me 2+ -Zone, der oberen Grenze der Alkali-Betain-Form des Harzes, bilden die 
wandernden Me 2 + -Ionen erneut IDE-Komplexe. Dabei werden Wasserstoif*Ionen 
in Freiheit gesetzt, die von einem Teil der Alkaliform der verankerten IDE abgefangen 
werden. 

(7) R. Hbrino Zf. Chem. 3, Januar und Februar (1963) 
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• + /CHj-COO- /CH 2 —COO\ 

2X-CH 2 -NH +Me2+X-CH 2 -N ->Me+ 

\ch 2 -coo- \CH 2 —COO/ 

+ /CH 2 -COO- 

X-CH 2 -NH (G1.9) 

\CH 2 -COOH 

Damit scheidet ein Teil dieser IDE-Gruppen von der Komplexbildung aus. Bei 
fortlaufender Elution verwandelt sich die unterhalb der Me 2+ -Zone befindliche 
Alkaliform immer starker in die H-Form. Dieser Saurevorlaufeffekt kann zu 
nachtr&glichen Stdrungen des Trenneffektes fiihren, wenn zu lange S&ulen verwendet 
werden.* 

Die zweiwertigen Metallionen erscheinen in Reihenfolgen steigender Komplex- 
stabilitat (z.B. Co-Zn-Ni-Cu) mit charakteristiscbein Zersetzungs- oder Dekomplex- 
siervngs-pH-Wert im Eluat. Letzterer ist unabhangig von der Saurekonzentration des 
Elutionsmittels. 

Deragegeniiber sind bei dreiwertigen Metallionen mehrere Kompiexformen am 
Elutionsvorgang beteiligt. Der Zersetzungs-pH-Wert der zu Trennversuchen 
verwandten Alkali-Form des IDE-Austauscherharzes liegt im neutralen Gebiet, 
deijenige der Seltenerd-Ionen zwischen pH 2-3 und 2-7. t Bei einem analogen 
Trennversuch von dreiwertigen Metallionen miissen alle fiir diesen pH-Bereich 
zutreffenden Komplex-Formen, auch die anionenaustauschende Form V und die 
pseudobasischen Formen IX und X, durchlaufen werden. Samtliche Komplexarten 
bestitzen, auch wenn dies durch die vorliegenden Messungen nicht zum Ausdruck 
kommt, unterschiedliche Komplexstabilitaten, d.h. sie wandeln sich bei der Elution 
nicht vbllig kontinuierlich ineinander um. Die ohnehin wenig differenzierten 
Komplexstabilitaten benachbarter Seltenerd-Ionen ermbglichen damit bei Anwesen- 
heit verschiedener Seltenerd-Ionen eine Cberlagerung der Stabilitatsbereiche der 
mdglichen Komplextypen, wodurch eine Auftrennung verhindert wird. 

Dem Prorfcktorat fur Forschung der Karl-Marx-UniversitSt Leipzig danke ich 
fiir die Bereitstellung von Forschungsmitteln. 

* Bei TTennungen von zweiwertigen Metallionen, deren Dekomplexierungs-pH-Werte 
mehr als 0-2-0-3 pH-Einheiten dilferieren, beeinfluOt der Sftureverlauf kaum den 
quantitativen Trenndfekt; andemfalls wird eine Abstimmung der SaulenlUnge erforderlich. 

tDreiwertige Metallionen besitzen keinen charakteristischen Dekomplexierunga- 
pH-Wert. 



I. [MfC- NobL 0*01., 190, VoL 24, pp. MOT to 1415. Pcrgtmoa Prat Ltd. Piiotsdlo Bo«l«sd 
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Abstract—The selectivity of anion-exchange resins in contact with very dilute external solutions 
(negligible resin invasion by non-exchange electrolyte) is considered due in large part to 
changes in the solvation of the ions, resulting from differences in the properties of the resin- 
phase solution and the external dilute aqueous solution. The resin-phase solution is a con¬ 
centrated electrolyte solution with three significant differences from a dilute electrolyte 
solution: (a) the cationic species is fixed on the resin matrix; (b) electrostatic forces are 
stronger; (c) the water molecules in the resin phase have less co-operative structure. The 
tendency of large univalent ions to be forced out of the dilute solution and into the resin phase 
because of their small degree of hydration and considerable water-structure-breaking 
character is considered, as well as the effects of specific group hydration. 

Although considerable data have now been accumulated on the ion-exchange 
process, and ion-exchange resins are much used in separation and purification 
schemes, less success has been achieved in explaining the selectivity of the process. 
We shall consider only equivalent exchange—that is, exchange with very dilute 
external solutions—so that there is negligible resin invasion by non-exchange 
electrolyte. The process may be treated as a chemical equilibrium, so that for univalent 
ions we have 

m-+n- = r-+n-, 

where the superscript bar stands for the resin phase. This leads to the usual 
equilibrium-constant expression, 

K = [(M)(N)/(M)(N)] [y M VN/yMVN]- 

The parentheses () signify species concentration, and y the spedes activity coefficient, 
and ionic charges have been omitted for simplicity. Choosing the same standard 
state for the resin phase and the dilute external solution fixes the value of the 
equilibrium constant at unity. Then the equilibrium quotient or concentration 
constant, £)“> which is what is most readily determined from experiment, becomes 
Qn = [(M)(N)/(M)(N)] - bMuyd. 

The responsibility for the specificity of the exchange process is thus placed on the 
ratios of the activity coefficients, particularly on those of the resin phase, as the 
external solution can be made so dilute that y M /y N is essentially unity or has a known 
value. 

* This work was supported in part by U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Presented in 
Part at 133rd Meeting of the American Chemical Society, San Francisco, California, 1958. 
Abstracts of the Meeting, Paper 55Q. 

t Present address: Chemistry Department, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
t Present address: Department of Chemistry, University of California at Davis, Davis, 
California. 
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From experimentally determined £>n s and the known values of v*/?*,, ratios of 
resin-phase activity coefficients can be obtained. Conversely, if the resin-phase 
^activity coefficients for various ions can be estimated, their ion-exchange behaviour 
can be predicted. This has been done in certain special cases, but requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of experimental data on low-crosslinked resins and on activity 
coefficients for mixed electrolyte solutions .* 1 > 21 Obviously it would be most desirable 
to be able to explain, even qualitatively, the physical reasons behind the resin-exchange 
specificity. 

Toward this goal, several models for the ion-exchange process have been proposed. 
For example, Grbgor has pointed out that an osmotic free-energy term included in 
the free-energy expression for the exchange would help explain resin specificities from 
the mechanical swelling properties of the resin and the hydrated volumes of the ions :<h 
RT In Q% = *(F N -F M )+J?r In (y M yJy M y N ), 
where n is the osmotic swelling pressure and F N and F M are the partial molal volumes 
of species N and M in the resin phase. Qualitatively, Ibis idea was in agreement with 
experiment; usually ions that swelled the resin phase the most were least absorbed 
by the resin. This marked a significant advance in resin theory, but, quantitatively, 
the pressure-volume term proved too small in magnitude to yield the experimental 
values of Q under normal conditions .* 2 ’ 41 In fact, a more detailed molecular model,*s> 
which assumes all resin specificity to be based upon ion pairing between the resin 
groups and the exchanging ions, predicts the change in the resin volume as a result 
of the exchange, rather than as the cause of the exchange. 

The idea of electrostatic ion pairing as the source of resin specificity goes back, 
perhaps, to the empirical observations that the affinity of cation resins for an ion 
apparently increases with increasing charge and decreasing hydrated radius. Such 
an electrostatic model has been used by Pauley for the calculation of Q for some 
cation-exchange reactions .* 61 Interactions of this type may play a part in determining 
resin selectivity, particularly with highly cross-linked cation resins, but ion pairing, 
at least as it has been considered, cannot be the main factor in anion exchange. 
Firstly, strong ion-ion interactions between halide ions and large model resinate ions 
such as trimethylphenylammonium ion are not expected in aqueous solutions. 
Secondly, if electrostatic ion pairing were the principal source of resin selectivity, 
the higher-charged ions would be greatly preferred. Actually, the converse is usually 
true if one carefully compares anion-exchange constants.* Thirdly, with a simple 
electrostatic model it is very difficult to account for the great preference shown by 
anion-exchange resins for SCN - over CN - , CIO 4 ~ over I and AuC4 - over CIO 4 ", 
as the first ion is the larger in each pair and might be expected to have the weaker 
interaction with the resin ionic group. 

* For example, the value of Ga f° r ReC> 4 - is larger than that for W<>4 2- by 10’, and a 
a similar difference occurs for Mn04~ and CrCU 2 "* 71 . This situation will be discussed in a 
subsequent paper. 

<»> G. E. Myers and G. E. Boyd, J. Phys. Chem. 60,521 (1956); G. E. Boyd, S. Lindenbaum 
and G. E. Myers, /. Phys. Chem. 65, 577 (1961). 

< 21 E. Glueckauf, Proc. Roy. Soe. 214 A, 207 (1952). 

*3> H. P. Gregor, Jr Amer. Chem. Soc. 70,1293 (1948); 73,642 (1951). 

< 41 G. E. Boyd and B. A. Soldano, Z. Elektrochem. 57, 162 (1953). 

<s» S. A. Rice and F. E. Harris, Z. Phystk. Chem. 8,207 (1956). 

<«) J. L. Pauley, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,1422 (1954). 
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A third suggestion as to the cause of anion-exchange selectivity has been that the 
selectivity depends upon the polarizability of the anion in the field of the ndfl 
cation.* 8, But this scheme also has so many exceptions that it cannot be the deter¬ 
mining factor either. For example, the observed sequences of ion-exchange selectivity, 
CKV > 1 “ an< * d() 3 ~ > BrO}~ > IO 3 " and MnfX*- > TcC> 4 “ > Re 04 ~, are 
the reverse of the order expected from the anion polarizability as measured by the 
ionic refraction. 

We would like to suggest that the difference in the local water structure inside 
and outside the resin and the extent of hydration of the ion play major parts in 
determining resin selectivity, and that the ion hydration influences resin selectivity 
by other means than just giving the effective size of the ion as in electrostatic ion 
pairing considerations. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Reagents. The formic, acetic and trichloracetic acids were Baker and Adamson reagent grade. 
The butyric acid was Baker and Adamson technical grade, 98-100 per cent and the caproic 
acid was Matheson, Coleman, and Bell, m.p. - 5 to -3 °C. The valeric and trimethylacetic acids 
were Eastman White Label. Sever.ty-three per cent sodium methyldichloroacetate from 
United Mineral and Chemical Corp. was acidified with 3 M HC1 at 0°C, and. the 
methyldichloroacetic acid was extracted into ether and distilled under reduced pressure. 

One-molar solutions of the sodium salts of each of the acids were prepared by placing 
the appropriate weighed amount of each acid in freshly boiled distilled water and adding 
NaOH pellets (Baker and Adamson reagent grade, 97 per cent minimum) with stirring until 
a pH of 7*5 was reached, then diluting with boiled distilled water to the final volume. For all 
these solutions, the final pH was between 7*3 and 7*5. The 1 M solutions of all the salts of 
acids with pKcz 5 were titrated with standard HCl usingapHmeter;theconcentrations of the 
salts of the stronger acids were determined from the weight of the acid. All lower concentra¬ 
tions were made by dilution of the 1 M solutions with freshly distilled water. The chloride 
content of the salts was determined to be 1 per cent or less in all cases except for the 
methyldichloroacetate (3 per cent), and corrections, where significant, were applied. The 
Dowex AG-1 X10, 100-200 mesh, analytical grade anion-exchange resin was obtained from 
Bio-Rad Laboratories. The resin was washed alternately with 3 M HQ and water several 
times and rinsed with water until the rinse water was chloride-free. The washed resin was 
allowed to air-dry for 3 days, dried over anhydrous Mg(C 104)2 in a vacuum desiccator for 8 
days, and stored in an airtight bottle. The resin capacity was determined to be 2*692 meq/g by 
complete elution of the chloride ion from the resin with 3 M HCIO 4 and titration of the 
displaced chloride. The volume of water absorbed by the resin when placed in contact with 
a salt solution was found to be 0*5 ml/g. 

Procedure . Exactly 1*000 g resin and 10-00 ml of salt solution were placed in a 30 ml 
polyethylene bottle with a polyethylene screw top, and shaken for 10-14 hr. Two 4*00 ml 
samples were removed through fritted glass filters and titrated by the Volhard method* 10 * to 
determine the chloride displaced from the resin by the salt. By use of this information plus 
the initial salt concentration (corrected for the water absorbed by the resin) and the resin 
capacity, and assuming no resin invasion (no non-exchangc electrolyte), the quantities listed 
in Table 1 were calculated. [Actually, of course, there is some non-exchange electrolyte 
present in the resin when in contact with the 1 *0 M solutions, or even with the 0*02 M 
solutions. But this leads to less than a 5-10 per cent error in the values of Q and D listed in 
Table 1 for the 1 *0 M solutions, and a progressively smaller error for the more dilute ones.] 

<7) B. Chu and R. M. Diamond. Unpublished data 

(8) H. P. Gregor, J. Belle and R. A. Marcus, /. Amer. Chem, Soc . 77, 2713 (1S55). 

,g) Aveston, D. A. Everest and R. A. Wells, /. Chem . Soc . 231 (1958). 

(10) W. C. Pierce and E. L. Haenisch, Quantitative Analysis (3rd Ed.), p. 302. J Wiley, New 
York*(1948). 
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Tabu 1.—Experimental results 


Sodium salt 

Mo 

(CD 

(A) 

(A) 

(Cl) 

Q 

D 

_Xci 

Acetate 

1-095 

0-129 

1-225 

0-966 

1-467 

0-112 

1-27 

0-545 


0-547 

00993 

0-995 

0-448 

1-737 

0-122 

2-13 

0-645 


0-219 

00645 

0-613 

0-155 

2-079 

0-123 

3-98 

0-772 


0-1095 

00443 

0-421 

0-0652 

2-271 

0-126 

6-46 

0-844 


0-0547 

00293 

0-278 

00254 

2-414 

0-133 

10-9 

0-897 


0-0219 

00150 

0-143 

00069 

2-549 

0-122 

21-0 

0-947 

FDrmate 

1-054 

0-1455 

1-382 

0-909 

1-310 

0-170 

1-53 

0-487 


0-527 

0-1135 

1078 

0-413 

1-614 

0-184 

2-62 

0-600 


0-211 

00720 

0-684 

0-139 

2008 

0-175 

4-96 

0-746 


0-105 

00510 

0-487 

0054 

2-207 

0-208 

9-0 

0-820 


0-0S27 

00326 

0-309 

00201 

2-382 

0-210 

15-4 

0-885 


0-0211 

00162 

0-153 

0-0049 

2-538 

0-20 

31 

0-943 

Butyrate 

1-074 

0-161 

1-530 

0-913 

1-162 

0-232 

1-68 

0-432 


0-537 

0-123 

1-169 

0-414 

1-523 

0-228 

2-82 

0-566 


0-215 

00798 

0-758 

0-135 

1-934 

0-231 

5-61 

0-718 


0-1074 

00543 

0-516 

00531 

2-176 

0-243 

9-72 

0-808 


0-0537 

00345 

0-328 

00192 

2-364 

0-249 

17-1 

0-878 


0-0215 

00173 

0-164 

00042 

2-528 

0*27 

39 

0-937 

Trimethylacetate 

1-116 

0-180 

1-710 

0-936 

0-982 

0-335 

1-83 

0-365 


0-558 

0-142 

1-349 

0-416 

1-343 

0-341 

3-24 

0-499 


0-223 

00915 

0-869 

0-132 

1-823 

0-332 

6-61 

0-677 


0-1116 

00623 

0-592 

00493 

2-100 

0-356 

12-0 

0-780 


0-0558 

00390 

0-371 

00168 

2-321 

0-371 

22-1 

0-862 


0-0223 

00185 

0-176 

00038 

2-516 

0-34 

46 

0-935 

Trimethylacetate 

1-116 

0-1742 

1-655 

0-946 

1-037 

0-293 

1-75 

0-385 

(repeat run) 

0-558 

01355 

1-287 

0-422 

1-405 

0-295 

3-06 

0-522 


0-223 

00902 

0-857 

0-133 

1-835 

0-318 

647 

0-682 


0-1116 

00612 

0-575 

00504 

2-111 

0-327 

11-3 

0-784 


0-0558 

00388 

0-368 

00170 

2-323 

0-362 

21-7 

0-863 


0-0223 

00185 

0-176 

0-0038 

2-516 

0-34 

46 

0-935 

Valerate 

1-158 

0-193 

1-834 

0-965 

0-838 

0-427 

1-90 

0-319 


0-579 

0-155 

1-473 

0-424 

1-219 

0-442 

347 

0-453 


0-232 

0-1005 

0-955 

0-132 

1-737 

0420 

7-26 

0-645 


0-1158 

00685 

0-651 

00473 

2041 

0-462 

13-8 

0-758 


0-0579 

00433 

0-411 

00146 

2-281 

0-534 

28-2 

0-847 


0-0232 

00198 

0-188 

0-0034 

2-504 

0-44 

55 

0-930 

Caproate 

1-063 

0-207 

1-966 

0-856 

0-726 

0-654 

2-30 

0-270 


0-532 

0-175 

1-662 

0-357 

1030 

0-792 

4-66 

0*383 


0-213 

0-117 

1-111 

0096 

1-581 

0-86 

11-6 

0-587 


0-1063 

00777 

0-738 

00286 

1-954 

1-03 

25-8 

0-726 


0-0532 

00450 

0-427 

00082 

2-265 

1-03 

52 

0-841 


0-0213 

00193 

0-183 

00020 

2-509 

0-70 

92 

0-932 

Methyl- 

1-068 

0-212 

2014 

0-854 

0-678 

0-74 

2-36 

0-252 

dichloroacetate 

0-533 

0-203 

1-928 

0-330 

0-764 

1-55 

5-84 

0-284 


0-213 

0-144 

1-370 

0069 

1-322 

2-17 

19-9 

0-491 


0-1068 

00877 

0-833 

00189 

1-859 

2-08 

44 

0-691 


00533 

00478 

0-454 

00055 

2-238 

1-76 

83 

0-831 


00213 

00197 

0-187 

00016 

2-505 

0-9 

120 

0-931 

Trichloroacetate 

1071 

0-277 

2-631 

0-794 

0-061 

15-1 

3-3 

0-023 


0-536 

0-266 

2-527 

0-270 

0-165 

15-1 

94 

0-061 

> 

0-214 

0-179 

1-700 

0035 

0-992 

8-8 

49 

0-369 


0-1071 

00947 

0-900 

00124 

1-792 

3-8 

73 

0*666 


00536 

00485 

0-461 

00051 

2-231 

2-0 

90 

0*829 


00214 

00201 

0-191 

00013 

2-501 

1-2 

150 

0*929 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The resin phase can be considered as a concentrated electrolyte solution, and it 
has the following significant differences from the dilute electrolyte solution asternal 
to the resin: 

(1) One species of ion in the resin solution phase, the quaternary ammonium 
resin cation, is relatively immobile, being fixed on the resin matrix, but this matrix 
itself can swell and shrink to an extent dependent on the degree of cross-linking. 

(2) Electrostatic interactions are stronger in the resin solution (the effective 
dielectric constant of the resin phase is lower). 

(3) The water in the resin phase has less co-operative structure, i.e., the water 
molecules are, on the average, hydrogen-bonded to fewer other water molecules 
than in a dilute aqueous solution. 

Factor (1) leads to the treatment of the resin as a Donnan membrane. If we 
consider only very dilute external solutions, the high concentration of resin-fixed ions 
existing in the usual exchange resin allows a negligible concentration of mobile ions 
of the same charge type to enter the resin phase. Only equivalent exchange occurs. 

Factor (2), more intense electrostatic interactions in the resin phase, owes its 
origin to several causes, as follows. 

(a) The resin-solution phase has a high concentration of ions, and even moderately 
concentrated salt solutions may have dielectric constant values below fifty because a 
significant fraction of the water molecules is oriented around the ions. (11) That is, 
the proportion of “free” water is reduced. 

(b) A large proportion of the wet resin volume (about i or more, for moderately 
cross-linked resins) is made of hydrocarbon matrix with a low dielectric constant, 
similar to that of benzene. 

(c) There is a reduction in the co-operative effect of the water dipoles in producing 
a large moment because of disorganization of the water structure. 

Factor (3), the partial disruption of the normal structure of water, is due to the 
intrusion of the resin matrix into the water structure and to the high concentration of 
ions in the resin solution. In water at room temperature, each water molecule is 
hydrogen-bonded, on the average, to about three other water molecules in a 
pseudotetrahedral short-range structure.* 1 1*> 12 > 13 > 14) Inside the resin phase, however, 
this short-range order is disturbed and broken up by the high concentrations of resin 
ions and counter ions. These ions occupy solution volume and tend, to a greater or 
lesser extent depending upon their charge and size, to orient the water dipoles around 
themselves. Furthermore, the hydrocarbon matrix of the resin intrudes into the 
solution and confines the water and mobile ions to relatively narrow capillary pores 
and sheets with one, and possibly two, dimensions of the order of magnitude of 10 A. 
Thus a water molecule in the resin phase is hydrogen-bonded on the average to fewer 
other water molecules than in the dilute external solution. 

Factor (2), the enhanced electrostatic interactions between ions in the resin phase, 
cannot be the primary factor leading to the observed anion selectivity orders. For, as 

<n> (a) g. H. Haggis, J. B. Hasted and T. J. Buchanan, J. Chem. Phys. 20, 1452 (1952); 

(b) F. E. Harris and C. T. O'Konski, J. Phys. Chem. 61,310 (1957). 

,,2) L. Pauling, Nature of the Chemical Bond, p. 468. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 

New York (1960). 

(13) P. Cross, J. Burnham and P. Leighton, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 50,1134 (1937). 

(14> J. Morgan and B. E. Warren, /. Chem. Phys. 6,666 (1938). 
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mentioned in the introduction, there are too many exceptions to the order of 
selectivity required by purely electrostatic ion-pairing. 

On die other hand, Factor (3), leading to differences between the ion-water and 
the water-water interactions in both the resin and the external aqueous phases, must 
be considered as a possible reason for resin selectivity. The hydration of ions in the 
resin phase will certainly be reduced below that in the dilute external solution. This 
is due, as in any concentrated electrolyte solution, to the smaller ratio of water 
molecules to ions, and to the fact that there is not sufficient room in the resin pores 
to allow as complete secondary solvation of the ion as in the dilute solution phase. 
That is, at distances from the ion greater than a few angstroms, there exist in the resin 
phase relatively nonpolarizable ions and hydrocarbon matrix, while in a dilute aqueous 
solution essentially only polarizable and orientable water molecules occur in the 
vicinity of the ion.* A small, highly charged ion will prefer the aqueous phase, as 
its transfer into the resin requires a loss of hydration energy. However, the larger 
the ion and the smaller its charge, the smaller its degree of hydration in the aqueous 
phase and the less hydration energy it can and does lose on passing into the resin 
phase. Thus, in an exchange process, the larger, less hydrated ion is pushed into the 
resin phase so that the smaller ion can achieve maximum hydration in the dilute 
external phase. The value of the equilibrium quotient for the exchange is larger as 
the disparity in the hydration of the ions is greater. 

The idea that the larger the ion is, the less well it is hydrated, and the more 
strongly it is forced into the resin phase, is not correct if the ion has structural features 
or groups which are strongly hydrophilic. For anions of similar size and structure, 
the degree of hydrolysis of the anion, or the strength of the parent acid, is an indication 
of the strength of the ion’s interaction with water. The more strongly an anion picks 
up a proton (the weaker the parent acid), the more strongly the anion (hydrogen- 
bonds) to a water molecule, and the more strongly it prefers the dilute external solution 
phase to the concentrated resin phase. 

The difference between the water-water interactions in the two phases must also 
be considered. The dilute external solution has essentially the hydrogen-bonded 
structure of pure water. The addition of ions disrupts this structure. Small, highly 
charged ions reorganize the nearest water molecules into their own hydration shell, 
and orient and polarize water molecules for some distance. On the other hand, large, 
low-charged ions break up a large volume of the water structure but do not have 
a sufficiently high charge density to tightly bind the nearest water molecules. The 
hvdrogen-bonded water structure can be thought of as an elastic framework which 
tends to oppose the entrance of the intruding large ion. The limiting case is furnished 
by an uncharged molecule such as CCI4 which is actually kept out of solution by the 
water structure. (Large anions such as FeCl* - , AuCL* ~, etc., are similar to the CCI 4 
molecule but with a single negative charge smeared over the chlorine atoms, and so 

* Ions that are so Btrongly hydrated in the external solution as to possess a primary shell 
co-ordinated water molecules certainly tend to retain this co-ordinated shell in the resin phase, 
at least for resins of not too high a cross-linking. For example, it has been shown that the 
hexaquo chromium(III) ion keeps its primary hydration shell in a cation-exchange resin 
(Cf. Boyd and SSldano 115 '.) 'But the solvation of this first water shell will be greatly 
disturbed in the resin phase. 

,ls > O. E. Boyd and B. A. Soldano, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75, 6105 (1953). 
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s hnitlA alto be affected by this opposition of the water structure, though to a smaller 
extent.) In the resin phase, the water structure is already so badly disrupted tint it 
offers much less opposition to the entrance of a large ion. The larger the ion, die more 
easily it is transferred out of the dilute aqueous solution into the less ordered water 
structure of the resin phase, yielding the same selectivity order as already indicated 
above by consideration of the ion-water interactions alone. 

An obvious limitation on the foregoing is forced by the size of the ion-exchange 
resin pores. When an ion is too large to fit into the pores without considerable 
expenditure of energy to expand the resin matrix, it is discriminated against by die 
resin. Since resins do not have a single pore size, but a distribution of sizes, and the 
average value decreases with increasing cross-linkage, the pore-size limitation is least 
important for the lower-cross-linked resins. For the usual anions and for resins of 
normal cross-linking (8-10% DVB content), and keeping the pore-size limitation in 
mind, we may state that in an ion-exchange reaction, the less highly hydrated (larger) 
ion is preferentially ejected by the water structure into the resin phase, and the more 
highly hydrated (smaller) ion preferentially solvates in the dilute aqueous phase, thus 
maximizing the water-water and water-ion interactions in the system. 



Fro. 1 .—Plot of distribution ratio, D, against total aqueous molarity for sodium 

acetate, x-x; sodium formate, o-o; sodium butyrate, A-A; sodium 

trimethylacetate, -|-h; sodium valerate, 0- - 0 ; and sodium caproate, A A* 

The predicted effect of ion size has been tested by determining the order of resin 
selectivity for the fatty acid anions acetate, butyrate, trimethylacetate, valerate, and 
caproate against the common ion, chloride. This was done at total aqueous phase 
concentrations of 1-0, 0-5, 0-2, 01, 0 05, and 0 02 M, and the results are shown in 
Table 1 and Fig. 1. The symbol Q, the concentration constant, is defined as 
Q = (A) (C1)/(A) (Cl) where (~) means resin phase concentration in millimoles per 
gram of resin, and ( ) means aqueous phase concentration in millimoles per millilitre 
of solution. Similarly the distribution ratio D is defined as D — (X)/(A). The charge 
on these fatty add anions is concentrated in the carboxylate group, and so this group 
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is the principal source of hydration for the ions. Furthermore, these anions are all 
derived from weak adds of the same strength, and so the hydration of the carboxyl^ 
group in each is comparable, leaving primarily their size as a selectivity factor. In 
going from acetate to caproate, the increasing size of the hydrocarbon tail must 
increasingly disturb the hydrogen-bonded water structure of the dilute external 
solution, so that the larger the tail, the more strongly the anion should be pushed into 
the less structured resin phase. This leads to the predicted order of resin selectivity 
acetate < butyrate < valerate < caproate, which is that observed experimentally. 
Trimethylacetate has a more compact structure than its straight-chain isomer, valerate, 
and so has a somewhat smaller value of D and Q. These selectivity orders cannot be 
explained by a simple electrostatic ion pairing model. 

Besides the effect of ion size, the effect of specific ion hydration was also tested. 
The sequence of anions trimethylacetate, methyldichloroacetate, and trichloroacetate 
was used. In replacing a methyl group with a chloro group, the size of the anion is 
held substantially constant, but the inductive effect of the chlorine atom transforms 
the anion into a progressively weaker base. That is, the corresponding acids become 
progressively stronger, as can be seen in Table 2, where are listed the ionization 
constants for the similar acids acetic, chloroacetic and trichloracetic. Since the 
carboxylate of the increasingly chlorine-substituted anion is less basic toward 
capturing a proton from water, it also interacts less strongly with water molecules. 


Tabu 2—Looting equivalent conductivity of anion, A°, and dissociation 

CONSTANT OF PARENT ACID, K a , AT 25°C< 1(>) 


Anion 

A" 

Km Of parent acid 


F" 

55-4 

6-7 xl0 - 4 ( i«) 


a- 

76-4 

Strong 


Br" 

78*1 

Strong 


I" 

76-8 

Strong 


C 10 4 - 

67-4 

Strong 


hco 2 - 

54-6 

1-77 xl0 ~ 4 


CH 3 C 02 - 

40-9 

1-76x10"* 


CH 3 CH 2 C 02 - 

35-8 

1-34x10"* 


CHj(CH2)2C02" 

32*6 

1-51 xlO-s 


CH 3 (CH 2 )jCX> 2 - 

— 

1-38x10"* 


cc 1 h 2 co 2 - 

CC 12 HC 02 - 

39»7) 

38-5(17) 

1-38x10-* 

- 

CC13C02- 

37<i7> 

Strong 


C 103 - 

BrOs" 

64-6 

55-7 

Strong 


IO 3 - 

39 . 4 ( 17 ) 

1-67x10-ki») 


no 2 - 

62-«i7> 

4-5xl0- 4 ‘i*» 


NO 3 - 

cio- 

BrO- 

IO- 

71-5 

Strong 

3-2xl0"» 

2-1x10-9 

10 -u 



ll6) R. A. Robinson and R. H. Stokes, Electrolyte Solutions. Butterworths Scientific 
Publications, London (1955). . 

,17 > International Critical Tables , Vol. 6 . McGraw-Hill, New York (1929). 

(1S) VL M. Latimer, Oxidation Potentials. Prentice-Hall, New York (1952). 

<i» ftf. Halban and J. Brull, Helv. Chim. Acta. 27,1719 (1944). 
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Hut is, the anion of the stronger acid is less strongly solvated by water. Thus, it 
would be expected that trimethylacetate would prefer the dilute external solution 
more than the weaker base, methyldichloroacetate; and the latter ion, in turn, would 
prefer the aqueous phase more than the still weaker base, trichloroacetate. This is 
precisely the experimentally observed order, as given in Table 1 and Fig. 2. 



Fio. 2.—Plot of distribution ratio, D, against total aqueous molarity for sodium 

trimethylacetate, +-+ ; sodium methyldichloroacetate, □; and sodium 

trichloroacetate, |-fl. 

The effects of ion size (water-structure-breaking factor) and of specific ion 
hydration may act in opposite directions. Usually the latter dominates in determining 
the order of anion selectivity. Formate and acetate ions (Table 1 and Fig. 1) furnish 
an example. From the argument given above for the larger fatty acid anions, it 
might be expected that the larger acetate ion would be preferred by the resin over 
formate. But in the earlier example, all the anions were of the same base strength, 
whereas formate is a weaker base than acetate (Table 2), so that its carboxylate 
group interacts more weakly with water than that of the acetate ion. The stronger 
ion hydration of acetate than of formate holds the former preferentially in the external 
aqueous phase, giving the observed resin order formate > acetate < butyrate. 

In fact, for any series of similar complex anions from a family of the periodic 
table one should be able to predict the order of resin selectivity from the order of 
base strength of the anions. For a family in which the elements become more electro¬ 
positive on going to the heavier members, one would expect a sequence of similar 
complex anions derived from these elements to become stronger bases on going down 
the family. Because of the resulting stronger interaction with water one would predict 
that such a sequence of anions would show a decreasing affinity for the resin. Examples 
are Mn0 4 “ > Tc0 4 ” > Re0 4 “, Cr0 4 2- > W<V~, and C10 3 “ > Br0 3 ~ > I0 3 “, 
and these are indeed the observed orders.* 7, It can be predicted that the selectivity 

order CIO- > BrO- > 10“ should also occur, as the base strength of these anions 
similarly increases from CIO - to 10 “ (Table 2). Theseselectivities cannot be explained 
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by tbs polarizability of the anions, at least as indicated by their ionic refractions, for 
such a model leads to the reverse ordering. 

On the other hand, if, in going down a family, the dements become less electro¬ 
positive, their complex anions become less basic and interact with water less strongly. 
As a result, such a sequence of anions should show increasing selectivity by the 
resin—the opposite behaviour to that mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Examples of such sequences would be predicted for complexes of the nobler metal 
elements, e.g., Ag(CN> 2 - < Au(CN) 2 _ and Ni(CN) 4 2_ < Pd(CN) 4 2_ < Pt(CN) 4 2-, 
and these are the experimentally observed orders. 

If the effects of both (crystallographic) ion size and specific ion hydration act in 
the same direction, prediction of the order of resin selectivity for a series of ions is 
unambiguous. Such is the case for the resin selectivity sequence F~<Cl~<Br-< 
I - < C10 4 ~ < AuCU - .* 8 ' 9 - 21_24) The ions get progressively larger and become 
weaker bases, both factors leading to the actually observed order. For the smaller 
F - and Cl ~ ions, the effect of better solvation in the dilute aqueous phase is probably 
the predominant factor (the greater hydration of F~ relative to Cl ~ is indicated by 
the relative strengths of the parent hydrohalic acids and by the smaller limiting 
equivalent conductivity of F ). For Cl~, Br~, and I~, both factors probably 
contribute significantly, and for the larger, less highly hydrated ions I~,C10 4 -and 
AuCU - the disruption of the water structure is probably the more important factor. 

It is difficult to explain this sequence solely on the basis of electrostatic ion 
pairing of the resin quaternary ammonium ion with the anion. The ions Cl ~,Br -, and 
I - have similar limiting equivalent conductivities (Table 2), indicating approximately 
the same effective (hydrated) radii, and the limiting equivalent conductivity for C10 4 ~ 
is considerably less, indicating a still larger effective radius in solution. If only 
electrostatic ion pairing were important in determining anion selectivities, Ch, 
Br ~, and I ~ should then be bound to the resin about equally, and all much more 
strongly than C10 4 ~, in contradiction to the experimental facts. Also, any explanation 
based solely on anion polarizability fails in the C10 4 ~—I - case, as I - has a larger 
ionic refraction than C10 4 ~. 

Another example in which size of the ions and the effect of specific ion hydration, 
as measured by the strength of the parent acid, combine to give an unambiguous 
order is furnished by the pair N0 2 ~ and NO 3 ~. The first one is derived from the 
weaker acid, and so is more highly hydrated. (It shows, in fact, the lower limiting 
equivalent conductivity (Table 2).) The order of resin selectivity expected then is 
N0 2 - < NO 3 -, and this is the observed sequence.< 21) For similar reasons the resin 
selectivity orders CIO - < CIO 3 ~ < C10 4 ~, BrO ~ < B 1 O 3 ~, IO - < IO 3 “, HSO 3 ~ < 
HS0 4 “, SO 3 2- < S0 4 2- , etc., can be predicted. Except for the sequence CIO 3 - < 
Q 0 4 ~,< 9> these particular sequences have not yet been experimentally determined, 
but they would provide interesting confirmation of the ideas presented. 

In summary, then, it is seen that for anions of weak acids, the specific effect of 
ion hydration is the predominant one, and the more basic the ion the more it prefers 

(10) R. W. Atterbury and G. E. Boyd, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 72,4805 (1950). 

(ID R. M. WheaTOn and W. C. Bauman, Indust. Engng. Chem. 43,1088 (1951). 

(i» R. Kunin and F. X. McCarthy, Indust. Engng. Chem. 41,12 (1949). 

(11) K. A. Kraus and F. Nelson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,984 (1954). 

(n) G. E. Boyd, S. Undenbaum and G. E. Myers, /. Phys . Chem. 65, 577 (1961). 
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the dilute external phase. For large anions, or those of strong acids, ion hydration la 
tes tmportant, and the effect of disrupting the hydrogen-boSded water stwtore of 
the diluteextemal solution becomes more important-the more so as the ion becomes 
Jarger. That is, m the exchange, the large ion is squeezed out of the solution into 
the less structured resin phase (pore size permitting), as such behaviour maxing 
the ion-water and water-water interactions in the total system. It is suggested that 
these differences in ion-water (ion hydration) and water-water (water-structure) 
mtaractions between the resin and aqueous phases are the principal origins of anion 
selectivity with the usual synthetic organic resins, rather than any specific resin ion- 
counter ion or resin matrix-counter ion interaction, as is postulated in any electrostatic 
ion pairing model or one based solely on anion polarizability. 
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distribution of nitric acid between water and 

AMBERLITE LA-1 LIQUID ANION EXCHANGER 

A. S. Kertes* and L T. Platzner 

Department of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Israel 

{Received 20 December 1961) 

Abstract —The solute-solvent interaction between Amberlite LA-1, a long-chain secondary 
amine extractant dissolved in carbon tetrachloride or benzene and aqueous nitric acid solution 
up to ~ 16 M has been investigated by physical and chemical measurements. The first 
reaction is an acid-base equilibrium leading to the formation of amine nitrate. The 
equilibrium constants were evaluated as K\ « 3-8 x 10 s and 5*4 x 10 s in carbon tetrachloride 
and benzene respectively. The second and third reactions postulated involve amine nitrate 
and associated nitric acid molecules, leading to the formation of a molecular addition 
compound identified as R 2 HNHN 03 *HNC >3 and to the physical partition of associated 
nitric acid between the aqueous and organic phases. The equilibrium concentration product 
quotients have the values Kz = 1-85 for carbon tetrachloride and Kz « 2*24 for benzene, 
and the distribution constant has the value JjT d « 01 ±0-02 for 1 M amine solution in both 
diluents. The effects of the formation of the amine nitrate aggregates or of the extracted 
molecular addition compound, or both, are not taken into account. Evidence was obtained 
that the aggregation of the species in the organic phase is largely a post-equilibrium 
phenomenon. 

It has been observed* 1 - 7 * that the extraction of nitric acid by long-chain amines is 
not simply a case of an acid-base reaction leading to the formation of amine nitrate, 
since potentiometric neutralization curves of the acid contained in the equilibrium 
organic phase give two endpoints. The amount of base consumed from the first to 
the second endpoint is equivalent to the amount of amine present, and the amount 
required to reach the first endpoint is a function of the concentration of nitric acid 
in the aqueous phase at equilibrium. This indicates that the acid is bound in two 
different ways. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry and Laboratory for Nuclear Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

(n E. A. Mason and V. C. A. Vaughen, Report AECU-4631 (1959); Report TID-5720 

(1960); V, C. A. Vaughen and E. A. Mason, Summary Report, Dept, of Nuclear. 

Engineering, M.I.T. (1960). 

(2) U. Bertocq, AERE/R-2933 (1959). 

(3) D. J. Carswell and J. J. Lawrence, J. Inorg . NucL Chem . 11, 69 (1959). 

(4) D. E. Horner and C. F. Coleman, Report ORNL-3051 (1961). 

* 5) (a) G. Scibona, Italian Comm . Nucl. Res. t Report CNC43 (1960); 

(b) G. Scibona and M. Zjfferero, Ibid. CNEN-51 (1961). 

(6) V. B. Shevchenko, V. S. Shmidt, E. A. Nenarokomov and K. A. Petrov, Zh. Neorg . 

Khim. 5, 1852 (1960). 

* 7) O. I. Zaharov-Narcisov and A. V. Ochkin, Zh . Neorg . Khim . 6, 1936 (1961). 
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Several studies have been published in the last two years on the extraction of 
actinides< 2 > 8 - 4 - 8 >, lanthanides/’) technetium and rhenium/ 18 ’ 111 some fission 
products 11 ’ 12 - 131 and heavy metals 1141 from nitrate systems by amines. Some work 
has also beat devoted to the rdle of nitric acid. In Mason’s laboratory 111 the extraction 
of nitric acid in the range 2-10 M by a number of primary, secondary and tertiary 
amines has been investigated. The nitric acid in the organic phase in excess of that 
equivalent to the amine concentration was found to be proportional to the con¬ 
centration of the acid in the equilibrium aqueous phase for the tertiary amines, but 
a less simple relationship was observed for primary and secondary amines. Carswell 
and Lawrence / 81 Bertocci 121 and Coleman and Horner 141 provide support for 
the linear relation with tertiary amines, and according to the work at Oak Ridge 
the linear relationship appears to hold for all amines, including primary and 
secondary ones / 41 Thus, the concentration of extracted nitric acid can be related 
to the concentrations of amine and aqueous acid by the expression 
(HNO WM ) OTS /(Amine) org (HNO J ) ltl - a 

where (HNO ,— is the organic nitric acid concentration above the stoichiometric 
ratio 1:1 with the amine. The available results fit this relationship with values of 
a between 0-16—0-18 for tertiary, 0-10-0*14 for secondary and 0-06-0-11 for primary 
amines. We have found that Amberlite LA- 1 , a secondary amine, follows the above 
relationship in the range between 3 and 12 M nitric acid in the initial aqueous solution, 
the constant a having a value of 0-13-0-14. Although this relationship is valid for 
a wide range of acid loadings and amine concentrations it cannot be interpreted as 
the mechanism of the reaction, and represents only an empirical relationship. 
Shevchenko et al.< 6 > have studied the extraction of nitric acid by trioctylamine, and 
propose as the extraction mechanism complex formation between the amine nitrate 
and excess nitric acid according to the reaction 

(T0A HN0 3 ) 0 +H:+(N03-). - [(T0A-HN0 3 )-HN0 3 ] o 
T he calculated equilibrium constants have values of K = 0-09 and 0-13 for the 
diluents carbon tetrachloride and xylene respectively. K showed satisfactory con¬ 
stancy in the range of 1-5 M aqueous nitric acid, but was measured for only one 

181 W. E. Keder, J. C. Sheppard and A. S. Wilson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 12, 327 (1960); 
J. C. Sheppard, Report HW-51958 (1957); A. S. Wilson and W. E. Keder, Report 
HW-62908 (1959); A. S. Wilson, Report HW-68207 (1961); W. E. Keder, J. L. Ryan 
and A. S. Wilson, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. In press; F. Ichikawa and S. Uruno, Bull. 
Chem. Soc. Japan , 33, 569 (1960); C. J. Hardy, D. Scaroill and J. M. Fletcher, 
J. Inorg. Nucl. Ckem. 7, 257 (1958); K. B. Brothers, C. F. Coleman, D. J. Crouse, 
J. V. Denis and J. G. Moore, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 7, 85 (1958); H. G. Petrow, Report 
TID-6357 (1960); F. R. Bruce, R. E. Blanco and J. C. Bresee, Report CF-58-11-91 
(1959); B. Weaver and D. E. Horner, J. Chem. Engng. Data , 5, 260 (1960); M. de 
Trenttnian and A. Chesne, Report CEA-1426 (I960). 

»> F. Ichkava, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan, 34,183 (1961). 

<*« G. E. Boyd and G. V. Larson, /. Phys. Chem 64, 988 (1960); A. S. Kertes and 
A. Beck, J. Chem. Soc. 1926 (1961); A. Beck. Ph.D. Thesis, The Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem (1961). 

1111 F. L. Culler, Annual Progress Report, ORNL-2993 (1960). 

1121 E. A. Mason and V. C. Vaughbn, Report AECU-4239 (1959); Report AECU-4351 (1959). 
1,81 V. B. Shevchenko and V. S. Smidt, Radiokhlmija, 3, 121 (1961); W. Knoch and R- 
UNDER, Z. Elektrochemie , 64,1020(1960); W. Knoch,Z. Naturforschung, 16 a, 525(1960. 
1,41 E. A. Mason and R. E. Skavdall, Report TID-11196 (1960). 
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concentration of amine (0*47 M). An unsuccessful attempt was made to fit the 
results obtained in this study to the above reaction; the calculated values of K were 
not satisfactorily constant. In a paper published while this report was being com* 
pleted, Zaharov-Narcisov et al.m have interpreted the equilibrium data in die 
system 0*25 M triheptylamine nitrate-aqueous nitric acid (1*3-4 M) by the extraction 
of undissociated nitric acid, and postulated the existence of the species (THA*HN0 3 )- 
HN0 3 with a formation constant K = 7*2±0*2. These authors also found thit m 
carbon tetrachloride the organic solution of amine or amine nitrate is non-ideal, and 
constant values for K could not be obtained. 

The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain whether the amine nitrate and 
nitric acid interact, and if so to what extent. In addition to a study of equilibrium 
data for the acid distribution, this investigation is devoted particularly to the physico¬ 
chemical behaviour of the loaded organic layer, its viscosity, density and conductivity. 
Similar studies with phosphoric acid esters as extractants* 15 ’ 16) have been successfully 
employed in clarifying the heterogeneous equilibria in these solvent extraction 
processes. 

Amberiite LA-1 was chosen as extractant, since it is one of the few organo- 
nitrogen compounds selected as suitable for process use. (17) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials . Amberiite LA-1* is a secondary amine, with a molecular weight of 416 a s 
determined in a potentiometric titration using perchloric acid, ns > j n the free base form, a s 
supplied by the manufacturer, it is a viscous, amber-coloured liquid, very slightly soluble 
in aqueous solutions (10-20 p.p.m.). The diluents used were carbon tetrachloride and 
benzene, both of the highest quality, and they were used without further purification. 

Extraction procedure . Equal volumes, usually 5 ml, of the amine solution and the 
aqueous nitric acid solution were mixed in a 15 ml graduated centrifuge tube and shaken 
vigorously mechanically for 15 min. Certain experiments in which a different technique was 
employed are described later. After equilibration with 0*89 M amine solutions when acid 
solutions of concentration greater than ^ 10M were used, swelling of the organic phase 
occurred irrespectively of the diluent. In these systems, prolonged centrifugation at maximum 
speed was necessary to produce phase separation, in order to enable volume change to be 
measured. As a precaution against changes observed in the organic phase which are described 
later, the samples were treated one after another through all stages of the work, and in 
addition were, in so far as possible, protected from light. Work on each sample took about 
30 min. As preliminary experiments had shown only a slight temperature dependence, 
extractions were performed at room temperature (22-26°C) except where otherwise stated. 
Colour changes, from light to dark brown, were observed on bringing the amine solution 
into contact with the more concentrated nitric acid. No attempt was made to investigate 
this phenomenon. 

Analytical procedure . Aliquots of the phases were diluted, the organic phase with an 
8.5;i methanol*.acetone!water mixture, and the acid content determined potentiometrically 

* We are indebted to Messrs. Rohm and Haas Company for kindly providing a free 
sample of the amine. 

<15) A. S. Kertes,/. Inorg. Nucl . Chem . 14,104(1960); A. S. Kertes and V. Kertes, Canadian 

/. Chem. 38, 612 (1960); /. AppL Chem. 10, 287 (1960); A. S. Kertes and M. Halfern, 

J. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 16, 308 (1961). 

(16) A. S. Kertes, A. Beck and Y. Habousha, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 21, 108 (1961). 

U7) C. F. Coleman, K. B. Brown, J. G. Moore and D. J. Crouse, Jndustr . Engng. Chem . 

50, 1756 (1958). 

(,8) Ch. Bohue, Bull. Soc. Chim. France , 980, 1088 (1958); J. Bizot and B. Termillon, 

Bull. Soc. Chim. France ; 122 (1959). 
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using a Bednbsn Zeromatic pH-meter. Two endpoints were observed in titrations of amine 
phase* which were in contact with more concentrated nitric add solutions. Turbidity, which 
does not interfere with the pH readings, appears just at the point when the excess add (over 
the stoichdometric ratio of 1:1 amine to add) is neutralized. 

Blank extractions with the diluents alone indicated that appreciable amounts of nitric 
add are extracted into benzene,**' 19) particularly at the higher add concentrations (> 10 M). 
The benzene blank based on the volume percentage of benzene in the organic solution,' 
determined separately, was therefore subtracted from the total add in the organic phase! 
The values for organic add content given in the tables and graphs throughout this work 
are those for extraction by the amine alone. 

Physical chemical measurements . The density, viscosity and conductivity of the homo¬ 
geneous organic layers were measured immediately after separation, according to the 
procedure previously described.** 3 * 

Measurement of amine nitrate formation constant . The equilibrium constant for the 
add-base reaction leading to the formation of amine nitrate was studied by converting the 
base into the nitrate, equilibrating the amine nitrate dissolved in the organic phase with 
water, and measuring the hydrogen ion activity in the aqueous phase.* 13 * 20 > 

A pure amine salt solution in benzene or carbon tetrachloride was prepared by con¬ 
verting the base to the nitrate form by shaking it with an aqueous nitric add solution of 
slightly greater acidity, and removing excess acid by three washings with aqueous nitric acid 
solution of slightly lower addity. The results referred to later in Fig. 5 show that the amine 
nitrate so obtained in the organic phase contained neither free amine base nor free nitric add. 
A series of dilutions of this amine nitrate stock solution with the appropriate diluent was 
made down to 0*0015 M. Ten ml aliquots of the amine nitrate solutions were equilibrated 
with equal volumes of triply-distilled water, and the hydrogen ion activity of the aqueous 
equilibrium phases was determined by pH measurements using a Cambridge pH-metcr to 
an accuracy of 0*01 pH units. 

Degree of agitation and “post-equilibrium" changes of the loaded organic phases . Allen 
and McDowell* 21 * have observed that in amine systems the final distribution of the solute 
is not entirely independent of the way in which equilibrium is reached. Following the 
experimental procedure suggested by them, results were obtained for the extraction of 
nitric add by both vigorous and gentle agitation at 27° ±01°C. The results presented in 
Table 1 show that the organic add loading varies with contact time and type of agitation 


Table 1.—Distribution of nitric acid at various initial concentrations 

BETWEEN WATER AND 0*45 M AMINE IN CARBON TETRACHLORIDE AS A 
FUNCTION OF TIME AND TYPE OF AGITATION 


Initial 
aqueous 
add (M) 


Slow equilibration 

Violent 
- equilib. 
15 mins 

naun consumed iur j mi — 

of the organic phase 

1 day 

3 days 

7 days 


mlO-259NNaOH for amine nitrate 

8*75 

8*90 

9*05 

8*75 

2154 

ml0-259N NaOH for total add 

9*70 

9*80 

9*85 

9*80 


[HNO 3 I 0 , total organic add loading 

0-504 

0*508 

0*511 

0-508 


ml0*259N NaOH for amine nitrate 

8*75 

8*90 

9*40 

8*75 

4194 

ml0*259N NaOH for total add 

11*80 

11*95 

12*55 

12-05 


[HN 03 ]o, total organic acid loading 

0*613 

0*620 

0*652 

0-633 


ml0‘259N NaOH for amine nitrate 

8*75 

9*00 

9*45 

8*75 

6*518 

mlO*259NNaOHfor total add 

14*85 

14*95 

15*70 

15*15 


[HNOaJo, total organic add loading 

0*772 

0*776 

0*815 

0*784 


ml0*259N NaOH for amine nitrate 

8*75 

9*15 

9*45 

8-75 

8*527 

ml0*259 N NaOH for total add 

17*40 

17*50 

18*25 

17*80 


[HNOi]ft. total organic add loading 

0*904 

0*908 

0*946 

0*923 


** 9 > C J. Hardy, B. F. Greenfield and D. Scaroux, /. Chem . Soc . 90 (1961). 
t 20 * L. Newman and P. Kuyrz, /. Phys. Chem . 65,796 (1961). 

<*%K. A. Allen and W. J. McDowell, /. Phys. Chem . 64, 877 (1960). 
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in a manner «mBar to that observed by Allen and McDowell, F\mherm 0 re,tt our results 
show, the amount of base necessary to neutralize the amine nitrate varies with the time of 
contact df die two phases* In addition, the loaded organic phase, previously separated froth 
the aqueous layer, and containing nitric add in concentrations above the 1; 1 stoichdomctric 
ratio, undergoes changes both in density and viscosity; Fig. 1 shows viscosity measurements 



Flo. 1.—Post-equilibrium changes in the viscosity of the loaded organic phase 
(0*89 M amine equilibrated with 9*24 M nitric acid solution). 


carried out on ageing solutions. A plot of time of efflux in an Ostwald viscosity pipette is 
given rather than true viscosity values, since difficulties were encountered in density deter¬ 
minations using the usual Sprengel type pycnometer. 

The cause of change in the organic phase has not been determined* Possible causes 
are re-arrangements in the organic phase to yield different final amine-nitric add species, 
which may be due either to some unknown post-equilibrium aggregation effect* 1 ’ *• ^orto 
simpler chemical reactions such as oxidation or reduction. Therefore, we do not feel that 
the anomalous solvent extraction equilibria are entirely due to violence of agitation, as 
suggested by Allen and McDowell.* 21 * As additional evidence for this view, we point 
out that neither the time nor the way of mixing was found to be critical in at least two 
different systems using other amines, viz. amine nitrate-cerium nitrate* 1 * and tertiary 
amine-sulphuric add.* 23 * In any case, this post-equilibrium change, shown in Table 1 and 
Fig. 1, raises considerable doubts concerning the applicability of the equilibrium results for 
aged solutions to an interpretation of extraction mechanism. It was therefore dedded that 
rapid extraction equilibria would be simpler to interpret than those performed under changing 
conditions. Consequently, 15 min of violent shaking was taken as an adequate and con¬ 
venient shaking time for valid equilibrium interpretation. 

t22) K. A. Allen, /. Phys . Chem. 60,239,943 (1956); 62, 1119 (1958); /. Amer. Chem. Soc , 
80,4133 (1958); W. J. McDowell and C. F. Baes, /. Phys. Chem . 62,777 (1958). 

t23) J. M. P. J. Vbrstegen and J. A. A. Ketelaar, Trans. Faraday Soc . 57,1527 (1961). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Physico-chemical properties of the organic layer. The density and viscosity of 
' the equilibrated organic phases as a function of the ratio [HN 03 ]o/[R 2 HN]q are shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. The curves for carbon tetrachloride diluent (0-89 M amine) each 



Flo. 2.—Density of the equilibrium organic phase as a function of the nitric 
add:amine ratio in the organic phase. Initial amine concentration 0-89 M. 





Flo. 3.—Viscosity of the equilibrium organic phase as a function of the nitric 
acidlamine ratio in the organic phase. Initial amine concentration 0-89 M. 
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show two intersections between straight lines of different slopes. The first intersection V' j. 
corresponds to the amount of acid necessary to neutralize the amine in the organic . 
phase, producing the amine nitrate, R 2 HNHNO 3 . The second intersection is at a ; 
ratio of 2 : 1 , indicating that the amine nitrate has interacted with more nitric acid to 
give a mo lecular addition compound which may be tentatively identified as 
R 2 HNHN0 3 .HN0 3 . The corresponding curves for benzene diluent are only plotted 
to a ratio of about two, since appropriate corrections could not be made for the 
benzene blank. Measurements were carried out also with 0-45 and 0*25 M amine 
solutions in carbon tetrachloride, but the high diluent content in these solutions 
caused the viscosity and density values to level off/ 7 ) A change in reaction mechanism 
is also indicated by the conductivity curves in Fig. 4. Both the amine and the amine 



Fra. 4.—S pecific conductance of the equilibrium organic phase as a function of 
the nitric acid'amine ratio in the organic phase. Initial amine concentration 

0*89 M. 


nitrate solutions showed no detectable conductivity with the equipment available, 
and the onset of conductivity is believed to be due to formation of a conducting 
species, such as the addition compound tentatively defined above. This suggests 
that the extent of ion-pair dissociation in the organic phase is likely to be important. 
A rough estimate of the acid dissociation as calculated by Walden s rule (jyA/oO), 
shows that it does not exceed five per cent at the highest acid and amine concentrations. 
Partial ionization of tributyl phosphate-nitric acid compounds at the highest nitric 
acid concentrations, found from infra-red absorption data by Tuck/ 24 ) may 
indicative of some similarity between the two systems. 

Formation of amine nitrate. The neutralization reaction between amine and nitric 
acid up to a [HNOMRzHNlo ratio of unity may be represented as 

(r 2 hn) 0 +h; +(no 3 -). 5 =* (R 2 hnhno 3 ) 0 0) 

where R 2 HN stands for the amine base and R 2 HNHN0 3 for the amine nitrate, and 
the subscripts —a— and —o— indicate the aqueous and organic phases respectively. 

tJ4 > D. G. Tuck, J. Chem. Soc. 2783 (1958). 
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The thermodynamic equilibrium constant for this reaction is: 

7an.[R2HNHNQ 3 ] 0 (2) 

1 7A ! [R 2 HN] 0 {H + } t {NOi}. 

fxH is the activity coefficient of the amine nitrate and y A is that of the amine base 
both in the organic phase; their ratio can be taken as unity, since they refer to low 
concentrations and to species that are relatively alike with respect to the medium. 
Under the experimental conditions described, {H + },. the hydrogen ion activity, can 
be taken as equal to the nitrate ion activity {NOj}.. and is also numerically equal to 
the concentration of free amine base [R 2 HNI,. Assuming ideal immiscibUity of the 
phases, [R^HNHNOjI, equals the initial amine nitrate concentration less {H + } a . 
Thus, transforming (2) into a logarithmic form, we obtain 

-log aR 2 HNHN0 3 ],-{H + } i ) = 3pH+p^ (3) 

A plot of the left-hand expression vs. the pH readings should give a straight line with 
a slope of three and an intercept equal to pJSTj. Fig. 5 shows such plots, with intercepts 
Ki = 3*8x105 and K\ = 5-4x 10 s for carbon tetrachloride and benzene media 
respectively. 



Fto. 5.—Plot of Equation (3) for the determination of Ki. 


As seen from the plots, the method of calculation obviously fails when the amine 
nitrate concentration exceeds 0*05 M. Since deviations from linearity increase 
gradually with the amine salt concentration in the organic phase, it appears that the 
limj||tions are imposed rather by the inability to determine activity coefficients for 
dfirirganic sohttes, than by a change in the mechanism.* 20 ) 
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Extraction of acidity amine nitrate . The extent of the extraction of nitric add by / 'S 
amine nitrate as a function of its equilibrium aqueous concentration is shown in 
Fig*. 6 and 7 for carbon tetrachloride and benzene as diluents, respectively. 



[HNOj o M 

Fig. 6.—Equilibrium distribution of nitric acid between water and carbon 
tetrachloride solution of the amine. 



Fig. 7.—Equilibrium distribution of nitric acid between water and benzene 
solution of the amine. 
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It was found that IS M nitric add is completely misdble with undiluted amine 
nitrate; this might be taken as evidence for the extraction of associated nitric acid 
molecules rather than ionized nitric add. Similar observations and interpretations 
were made by Shuler* 2 * and by Collopy and co-workers* 2 ® in nitric add extraction 
by tributyl phosphate. The amine nitrate forms a molecular addition compound 
with associated nitric add and the amine nitrate-nitric acid species formed may be 
an amine analogue of the tributyl phosphate-nitric acid spedes TBP.HNO 3 or even 
TBP.(HN 03 > 2 . The comparable shapes of the isotherms for extraction of nitric acid 
by TBP and by amine nitrate emphasise this similarity (compare Figs. 6 and 7 with 
Fig. 2 of reference 25). 

The above reasoning implies the existence of the equilibrium 

(R 2 HNHNO,) 0 +(HN0 3 ). 5 =^ (R 2 HNHN03.HN0 3 ) 0 (4) 

with the equilibrium concentration product quotient 

R _ [R 2 HNHN0 3 .HNOj] 0 (5) 

2 [RzHNHNOjIJHNOjI. 

where [HNO 3 ], is the concentration of undissociated, or ion-paired, nitric acid in 
the equilibrium aqueous phase, which can be calculated from the data of Krawetz.<27) 
Knowing both the total organic acid concentration and the initial concentration of 
amine in the organic phase, we may write 

[R 2 HNHN0 3 .HN03 ] 0 - [HNOjJo—[R 2 HNk 

and 

[RjHNHNOj,, = [R 2 HN] 0 -[R 2 HNHN0 3 .HN0 3 ] 0 = 2[R 2 HN] 0 -[HN0 3 ] 0 
Substituting these values in Equation (5), values for the quotient have been 
calculated (Table 2). The constancy of the values of Xjj 00 * * 1 -85 and X 2 C,H, = 2*24 
is considered remarkable in view of the fact that both ionic strength and the media 
change markedly as the aqueous nitric acid content increases, and considering that 
the activity coefficients of the solutes were taken as unity. 

The mass-action equilibrium (4) obviously fails to explain the extraction 
mechanism when the ratio [HN 03 ] o /[R 2 HN ] 0 exceeds two. There are two possible 
ways in which further nitric acid, exceeding the above ratio of two, can be extracted 
into the organic phase. The first is by partition of associated nitric acid between its 
aqueous solution and the amine nitrate-nitric acid complex, and the second by a 
further complex formation reaction leading to the formation of molecular addition 
compounds of the type R 2 HNHN 03 .(HN 03 > X> with x > 2. It is not possible at 
present to decide which process is responsible for the phenomenon. This fact is not 
surprising, in view of the widely contradicting interpretations of solute-solvent 
interaction in the more thoroughly studied system tributyl phosphate-nitric acid 
(reference 25, and references therein). 

However, since the physico-chemical measurements on the loaded organic phase 
(Figs. 2 and 3) do not indicate any further compound formation beyond 
R 2 HNHN(> 3 .HN 03 , we believe that nitric acid is extracted by amine nitrate by two 

( 2 j> W. E. Shuler, Report DP-513 (1960). 

**® T. J. Collopy antkJ. F. Blum,./. Phys. Chem. 64, 1324 (1960); T. J. Collopy and 
3. H. Cavendish, /. Phys. Chem. 64,1328 (1960). 

<27> W, J. Hamer (Editor), The Structure of Electrolytic Solutions, p. 43. J. Wiley, Hew 
Y«k (1959). 
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Table 2.—Calculated equilibrium cxincentration product quotient roa thb .. 
reaction of associated nitric acid with amine nitrate using equation (5) 


HNOj (M) 

HNOj (M) 

[R 2 HN]o Initial Equil. Equil. 

[R 2 HNI 0 Initial Equil. Equil. 

(M) aqueous aqueous org. 

Ki (M) aqueouf aqueous org. Kz 


Carbon tetrachloride diluent 


0-89 

215 

120 

0-96 

214 

0-45 

3-46 

2-88 

0-59 

1-75 


2-90 

1-87 

1-04 

218 


419 

3-56 

0-63 

1-78 


3-46 

2-36 

1-09 

1*93 


516 

4-47 

0-70 

1-72 


419 

2*99 

1*19 

1-88 


6-52 

5-75 

0-77 

1-89 


516 

3-86 

1-31 

1-77 

0-25 

2*15 

1-88 

0-28 

1-71 


6-52 

5-06 

1-46 

1-82 


2-90 

2-58 

0-31 

1-68 


8-53 

6-88 

1-64 

2-27 


3-46 

312 

0-34 

1-81 


9-24 

7-47 

1*76 

1-81 


419 

3-83 

0-37 

1-82 

0-45 

2-15 

1-65 

0-51 

1-93 


516 

4-76 

0-40 

1-77 


2-90 

2-35 

0-55 

1-90 


6-52 

6-08 

0- 43 

1-76 

Benzene diluent* 


0-89 

2-15 

1 -16 

0*99 

3-16 

0-45 

4-19 

3-55 

0-66 

2-18 


2-90 

1-86 

1-06 

2-36 


5-16 

4*44 

0-72 

2-21 


3*46 

2*31 

1-13 

2-30 


6-52 

5-71 

0-79 

2-36 


419 

2-96 

1-23 

2-29 

0-25 

215 

1-87 

0-29 

2-12 


516 

3-79 

1-36 

2-24 


2-90 

2-58 

0-32 

2-05 


6-52 

4-99 

1*50 

2-31 


3-46 

3-12 

0-35 

2-14 


8-53 

6-75 

1-76 

2-31 


4-19 

3-82 

0-38 

2-08 

0-45 

2-15 

1-65 

0-51 

2-20 


5-16 

4-74 

0-41 

2-12 


2-90 

2-34 

0-56 

2-22 


6-52 

6-06 

0-45 

2-63 


3-46 

2-84 

0-60 

2-07 







* Corrected for the solubility of the acid in pure benzene. 


mechanisms only: the first by the equilibrium (4) and the second by physical distribu¬ 
tion without further complex formation. The first mechanism is chiefly operative 
when the amine is equilibrated with aqueous nitric acid solutions up to about 6-5 M, 
and the second one takes place virtually only at the highest acid concentrations. 
Consequently, the equilibrium conditions can be described simultaneously by 
equation (4) and by the distribution constant of associated nitric acid 

r [HNO 3 ]q M (6) 

d ~ [HNOj]. 

where [HNO^m stands for the amount of associated nitric acid in the organic phase 
which does not enter into compound formation with the amine and [HNO 3 ], stands 
for the amount of associated nitric acid in the equilibrium aqueous phase. Assuming 
ideally immiscible phases, we can write 

[R 2 HN] 0 = [R 2 HNHNO3] 0 +[R2HNHNO3.HN0 3 ] o 
and 

[HNO^ = [R 2 HNHN0 3 ] 0 +2[R 2 HNHN03.HN03]c+[HN03]om 
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Solving Equations (4) and (6) for we finally obtain 
1 tHNOal 0 _ [RaHNUl+ljHNOaLlia (7) 

^“[HNOj], [HNOjUI+IHNOj].**) 

Calculations according to Equation (7) showed that JQ is proportional to the amin e 
concentration in die diluent, and the distribution constant has a value of 
= 0-10±0-02 for 1 M amine in both the diluents employed. The values computed 
obviously reflect the inaccuracy of Kz and the non-ideality of the organic phase at 
high acid loadings. Nevertheless, the facts that K& is constant for a given amine 
concentration and proportional to the amine concentration confirm the mechanism 
postulated for the extraction of nitric acid by amine nitrate. 

Acknowledgement—The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Anna Beck for 
her participation in many valuable discussions concerned with this investigation. 
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SYNERGISM IN THE SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF 
DI, TRI AND TETRAVALENT METAL IONS—HI 

ANTISYNERGISM WITH IHENOYL TRIFLUORACETONE* 

T. V. HBALYt, D. F. Peppard and G. W. Mason 
A rgonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 
{Received 26 December 1961; in revised form 19 March 1962) 

Abstract— Greatly enhanced extraction (synergism) of di, tri and tetravalent cations from 
aqueous solution has previously been reported for the system H20/M"+/HTTA/S/diluent, 
where S is a neutral organophosphorus ester and HTTA is thenoyl trifluoracetone. Examines 
are now given where S contains no phosphorus and is an amide, alcohol or ketone. Complete 
destruction of this greatly enhanced extraction by addition of excess S whether the neutral 
additive is a phosphorus ester, an amide, alcohol or ketone is demonstrated. These 
antisynergic effects are shown to be greater than, but the same type as, the effects due to 
some so called inert diluents. 

This phenomenon of antisynergism is shown to be connected with the water content of 
the organic phase and the destruction of the anhydrous synergic species M(TTA)jSy 
The HTTA thermodynamic activity is lowered and water probably enters the complex. 
Absorptiometric measurements demonstrate three different spectra for HTTA/TBP in 
non-aqueous solution (a) the enolate form in dry TBP, probably hydrogen bonded to the 
TBP (b) the normal enol form in hexane solution in the presence or absence of low concen¬ 
trations of TBP and water and (c) the ketohydrate form in water equilibrated TBP. 
U02(TTA)2 or Th(TTA)4 in dry TBP have the HTTA enolate spectra whereas in wet TBP 
the metal/TTA enol spectra obtains, evidence that water helps to destroy the anhydrous 
synergic species, causing antisynergism to occur. 

The enhancement of the extraction of a cation from aqueous solution by a mixture of 
acidic and neutral substances, the extraction being better than by either constituent 
alone was first called synergism by Blake et a/. (1) They used a mixture of an acidic 
dialkyl phosphate and certain neutral organophosphorus esters in the extraction of 
uranium. They also noted that above a certain concentration of ester, synergism no 
longer occurred and, in fact, a decrease in extraction took place. With some phos¬ 
phorus acids no synergism occurred, there being an immediate decrease in the extraction 
in comparison with the acid alone. They considered this to be due to interaction 
between the acid and the ester. Other workers have noted this phenomenon, now 
called antisynergism, and Peppard et a/.< 2 > made use of it in a separation technique. 
The nature of the interaction has been examined* 3 * and it is considered to be due 
to the formation of an association product between the acid and the neutral esters, 
thereby effectively removing these reagents from the solvent extraction system. 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
t Harwell Exchange Fellow at Argonne National Laboratory. 

(1> C. A Blake, C. F. Baes, K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman and J. G White, Proceedings of the 
Second International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958,15/P/ 
1550. United Nations (1958). 

(2> D F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and R. 3. Sironbn, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 10,117 (1959). 

(3> J. R. Ferraro, D. F. Peppard, J. Phys. Chem. 65, 539 (1961); H. T. Baker and G F. 
Baes, Report ORNL-2443 (1957); 2486 (1957); 2451 (1957); 2737 (1959). 
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Part I of this series* 4 * describes the very great enhancement of extraction (syner¬ 
gism) for di, tri and tetravalent cations for the system H^/M^/HTTA/S where 
HTTA is thenoyl trifluoracetone and S is a neutral organophosphorus ester. The 
present work shows that large synergistic enhancement of cation extraction may also 
be obtained if S is an amide, an alcohol or a ketone. The species extracted ate dis¬ 
cussed in the paper. 

Further addition of S, whether it be phosphorus ester, amide, alcohol or ketone, 
eventually causes the synergistic system to break down and an antisynergism develops. 
On examination, this phenomenon does not appear to work by the same mechanism 
as obtains in the phosphorus acid-phosphorus ester antisynergistic system. In this 
work, antisynergism in the HTTA system is studied both by tracer techniques and by 
absorption spectrophotometry. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The alpha active nuclides 8x10* years 230 Th, 1'6 x10 s year 2SS U and the 470 year 
M1 Am were all obtained from ANL stocks. The 8-active nuclide 2*6 year 147 Pm was obtained 
from Isotopes Division of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. All these tracers were 
subjected to further purification cycles using liquid/liquid extraction techniques. The 
method of determining distribution ratios and the solvent extraction techniques employed 
have been previously described.* 4 * 

Tri-n-octyl phosphine oxide (TOPO) was used without further purification. Tributyl 
phosphate (TBP) received from Commercial Solvents Corporation and dibutyl butyl 
phosphorate (DBBP) from the Virginia Carolina Chemical Co., were purified as described 
previously. (5) HTTA received from the Dow Chemical Co., was recrystallized from benzene 
with a molecular weight of 222-2. N, n-butyl acetanilide (BAA), obtained from the 
Matheson Co. Inc., and N, N-dibutyl acetamide from Eastman Organic Chemicals, were 
used without further purification. The alcohols isobutyl, ethyl hexyl and n-decyl were also 
obtained pure from Eastman. 

Absorption spectral measurements were made with a Carey 14 Automatic Recording 
Spectrophotometer using silica cells of 1 cm or 0-1 cm path length. 

RESULTS 

Tracer work on the extraction coefficients of three groups (a) trivalent Am/Pm 
(b) tetravalent Th and (c) divalent UO 2 from aqueous into hexane/HTTA solutions 
was carried out in the presence of various additives. These added materials varied 
from very small to very large concentrations and caused both a positive synergism and 
antisynergism, the extraction coefficients varying over a range as high as 10 s . The 
additives varied from a number of neutral phosphorus esters, alcohols, ethers, ketones - 
to so called “inert” diluents, such as benzene or chloroform. The absorption spec¬ 
troscopy of mixtures of HTTA and TBP or TOPO was examined at various concen¬ 
trations in hexane, both dry and water equilibrated, for evidence of interaction. 
Uranyl and thorium TTA salts in TBP were also studied spectrophotometrically. 


Synergism and antisynergism in Ami Pm tracer studies 

It was reported in Part I of this series* 4 * that addition of a neutral organophosphorus 
ester increased the extraction of Am/Pm from aqueous solutions into a HTTA/hexane 
solution by many powers of ten. At a constant acidity and constant HTTA concen¬ 
tration it was shown that the partition coefficient K plotted on log/log paper against 
the neutral additive^gave a line of slope +2. This was true up to a concentration of 

Y, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 314 (1961). 

ard, W. J. Driscoll, R. J. Sironen and S. McCarty, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 
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between 10" 2 and 10" 1 molar additive. However, more additive causes Hie slope of 
the line to decrease gradually, become horizontal and finally turn down in a ne^tive 
slope. Fig. 1 shows this behaviour in the system H 2 0/Am/Pm/HTTA/DBBP/hexaiie. 



This starts off with a slope of +2 as in the complex Am(TTA) 3 (DBBP )2 for a second 
power dependency of DBBP. The line then curves round and eventually has a 
slope of —4. Also, as reported previously,*® so called “inert" diluents gave varying K 
values over a range of 10 6 , hexane, carbon tetrachloride, benzene and chloroform in 
that order decreasing the K values obtained in cyclohexane. Fig. 2 shows this effect in 



(6) T. V. Healy, J. Inort. Nucl. Chenu 19,328 (1961). 
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slope of —4, the same antisynergistic slope that obtains in excess DBBP (see Fig. 1). 
Similarly, substitution of benzene for cyclohexane in the system Am/Pm/HTTA/TBP/ ■ 
cyclohexane also famishes a slope of —4. It has been previously reported* 4 * that, in 
the synergistic system H;0/M3 + /H1TA/TBP there was a power dependency of +3 for, 
HTTA and —3 for [H + ]. This work was repeated at both low and high TBP concen¬ 
trations, that is at the middle of the synergistic region and the middle of the . anti- 
synergistic region. Figs. 3 and 4 show that, in the two regions, the same power 
dependency holds both for HTTA and for [H + ]. 

Synergism had not previously been demonstrated by the two donor solvents, 
ethyl hexyl alcohol (EHA)' and methyl isobutyl ketone (MIK), in combination with 
HTTA. It is now shown on the same basis as for the HTTA/TBP synergism, that both 
these non-phosphorus compounds exhibit a power dependency of plus two for 



Flo. 5.—Ethyl hexyl alcohol and methyl isobutyl ketone as both synergists and 

antisynergists. 


trivalent metals (Fig. 5), indicating the species Am(TTA) 3 (EHA) 2 , Pm(TTA) 3 (EHA) 2 . 
Am(TTA) 3 (MIK) 2 and Pm(TTA) 3 (MIK) 2 . Their synergistic powers do not match those 
ofthe HTTA/TBP system but nevertheless they increase the partition coefficient up to 
400 times greater than for either HTTA or the neutral reagent alone. Here again, the 
difference between two so called “inert” diluents cyclohexane and benzene is demon¬ 
strated (Fig. 5), a factor of up to 30 in the partition coefficients being observed. The same 
synergism and antisynergism are observed in this series also but because of the 
relatively small effects it is not possible to say with certainty, what the antisynergistic 
slope or dependency is. Other differences from the phosphorus ester systems are (1) 
that greater concentrations of EHA and MIK are required before the synergistic 
effect is really noticeable and (2) the antisyneigic effect is not really definite until 
concentrations of greater than 1 molar EHA or MIK are present. 

Synergism and antisynergism in thorium tracer studies 

As reported previously,< 4 > the system H 2 0/Th/HTTA/TBP has a power de¬ 
pendency of plus one for TBP concentration as the species Th(TTA) 4 (TBP)i is 
synergistically extracted into the organic phase. Further increase in the TBP con¬ 
centration above the 10 _2 -10 _1 molar region causes the synergistic extraction system 
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to break down, the power dependency line of slope +1 bends down, becomes 
! horizontal and eventually decreases to a constant slope of —2. Fig. 6 demonstrates 



Fig. 6. —A phosphorus ester, an amide and an alcohol as both synergists and 
antisynergists in Th/HTTA/TBP systems. 

this graphically and also shows similar behaviour for two other synergistic reagents 
which are non-phosphorus containing compounds. Ethyl hexyl alcohol in combination 
with HTTA has been shown in the previous paragraph to exert a synergistic effect on 
the trivalent rare earths and actinides. This is also true for thorium where Fig. 6 shows 
both the synergistic effect with the extraction of the species Th(TTA) 4 (EHA)i and the 
antisynergistic effect. N, n-butyl acetanilide (BAA) is a donor solvent which one 
would expect to have some extracting properties for metal salts. It is shown here to 
have very good synergistic properties in combination with HTTA (Fig. 6), the extracted 
thorium species being Th(TTA) 4 (BAA)i. Like TBP it exerts both synergistic and 
antisynergistic properties with BAA dependencies also of +1 and —2 respectively. 
Also, on this composite curve in Fig. 6 is shown the effect produced by addition of 
BAA or EHA to the synergistic system fyO/Th/HTTA/TBP containing 0*01 molar 
HTTA and 0*01 molar TBP. It is interesting to see that addition of the alcohol EHA 
causes an immediate antisynergistic effect and eventually the extraction is the same as 
that of the antisynergistic part of the EHA curve itself in the system H 20 /Th/HTTA/ 
EHA which contains no TBP. In this case the initial synergistic effect of the TBP has 
completely disappeared in excess EHA. Addition of BAA to the previous H 20 /Th/ 
HTTA/TBP system causes a slight initial rise in the thorium partition coefficient, 
then a gradual fall until the partition line coincides with that of the H 2 O/TI 1 /HTTA/ 
BAA system which has a slope of —2. 

The antisynergistic effect of so called “inert 7 ’ diluents has been commented on in 
the work 0$. the tnvalent metal'series above. This is also true for thorium except that 
the slope or the power dependency of the diluent is changed from —4 to —2. Fig. 1 
illustrates the strong antisynergic effect of chloroform additions. Benzene is not 
shown but has somewhat less of an effect with the same slope of —2. MIK, mesityl 
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oxide* And the dibutoxy ether of ethylene glycol, ell have a similar antisyneigistte 
effect of slope —2, but only one, MIK, is shown, because the lines are more or leas 
co-incident with each other. BAA and three alcohols, isobutyl, decyl and ethyl hexyl 
have somewhat greater antisynergistic effects, all with slopes of —2. All the above 

effects are illustrated in Fig. 7 as part of a composite whole where the Th/HTTA/TBP 

a 



Fio. 7.—Antisynergic effects in Th/HTTA/TBP systems produced by amides, 
alcohols, ketones and “inert” diluents. 



Fio. 8.—Antisynergic effects in Th/TOPO systems produced by alcohols. 
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synergistic effect is destroyed by different types of solvents and all with a power 
{dependency of —2. TOPO is one of the stronger donor solvents, much stronger than 
TBP, yet antisynergistic agents like alcohols cause large decreases in the partition 
. coefficients. For example, in the system H 2 O/TI 1 /HTTA/TOPO, both isobutyl 
alcohol and ethyl hexyl alcohol have inverse second power dependencies, and slopes 
of —2 are illustrated in Fig. 8 . In an attempt to ascertain if the maximum on the 
synergistio-antisynergistic curve varied with the relative proportion of HTTA to 
neutral additive, two curves were obtained for the system H 2 0/Th/HTTA/EHA, one 
at.0*01 molar and another at 0*08 molar HTTA. Fig. 9 indicates that, although the 



Fio. 9.—Effect of [HTTA] on Th/E HA synergistic and antisynergistic curves. 

system containing the 0*01 molar HTTA had a larger synergistic effect below 0*01 
molar EHA than the other system, the maximum occurred in the same region, in 
both cases. Probably, if a very large HTTA concentration had been used (say 0*5- 
1 molar), there might have been no visible synergistic effect with EHA at all, only an 
antisynergistic effect. 

Synergism and antisynergism in uranyl (//) tracer studies 

The uranyl/HTTA/S systems exhibit the same synergistic and antisynergistic 
effects as shown by the other elements. The difference is in the amount of 
antisynergism, that is, there is a shift to the right in the maximum of the syn./antisyn. 
curves. This is illustrated in the H 2 O/UO 2 /HTTA/TBP system in Fig. 10. The 
synergistic line has a slope of + 1 , and the small antisynergistic line has a slope of —2 
similar to the thorium system. Also shown on this graph is the synergistic effect 
produced ip the ut^yl jj|||em by the BAA dependency of +1. The antisynergistic 
effect of dtCl 3 on the H^C>/U0 2 /HTTA/TBP system also causes an initial flattening 
out at the top part of the curve, and the overall antisynergistic effect of CHCI 3 is 
thereby mucfaieducpd. The final dependency, however, is still the same, namely —2. 
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Absorption spectral evidence for waterjHTTA fdonor solvent Interaction 

It was initially observed that the absorption spectra of solutions of HTTA in dry 
and water saturated organic solvents were somewhat different, the dry solution 
spectra having a peak in the 350-400 rn.fi region when compared with the wetted 



solution. This peak position moved toward longer wave length with increasing HTTA 
concentration. The increasing height of the peak, not surprisingly, did not follow 
Beer’s Law. It was also observed that addition of a donor solvent such as TBP to a 
dry hexane solution of HTTA similarly increased this peak height when compared 
with the initial HTTA solution. In contrast, addition of TBP to an aqueous saturated 
hexane solution of HTTA caused initially an increase followed by a decrease in peak 
height. This rise and fall in peak height with addition of TBP showed a similar 
pattern to the synergism followed by antisynergism exhibited in the extraction of 
metals by HTTA-TBP mixtures from aqueous solution. 

The absorption spectral data of HTTA-TBP mixtures were therefore investigated, 
solutions being made up with three different concentrations of HTTA in hexane, 
namely 0-1, 5x 10“ 3 and 5xlO~ 5 M HTTA respectively. In order to be able to 
ascertain the species present, the most dilute solution (5x10" 5 M HTTA) was 
examined first in the spectrophotometer using hexane as the blank solution. These 
dilute HTTA solutions contained various concentrations of TBP, one series being dry 
and the other equilibrated overnight with water. Table 1 gives the spectral peaks, 
humps or shoulders of importance in the various solutions. 

This table shows very clearly that HTTA plus a great excess of TBP in the pre¬ 
sence of water gives a spectrum almost identical with that of HTTA hydrate »n aqueous 
solution^) whereas in the absence of water the spectrum corresponds to the aqueous 
enolate ion.< 7 > Neither of these spectra have been obtained in a non-aqueous solution 

(7> E. L. Zebroski, Report TID-098 (1947). 
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Table 1.— Spectral peaks of HTTA solutions 
(3 X 10 - 5 M) CONTAINING TBP IN HEXANE 

Aqueous equilibrated solutions Dry solutions 

TBP - 


Molarity 

Wavelength 

Density 

Wavelength 

Density 

(M) 

(mu) 

(1 cm cell) 

(mu) 

(1 cm cell) 


338 

0 58 h 

338 

0-65 h 

314 

0-68 

315 

0-79 

0001 

338 

315 

0-58 A 

0-68 

338 

315 

0-64 h 

0-79 


338 

0-58 h 

338 

0-99 

010 

315 

0-64 

250 

0-49 


265 

040 sh 




360-320 

0*20 sh 

338 

0*98 

M 

286 

0-44 

250 

0*48 


262 

0-51 



3-6 

288 

262 

0-41 

0-53 

338 

250 

0*98 

0*48 


HTTA hydrate 

pH 1-3 

Enolate ion 

pH 9 

Aqueous 

292 

0-40 

338 

0*89 

solutions 

266 

0-50 

262 

0*32 


previously, but their correspondence with the two aqueous spectra is perhaps shown 
more clearly in Table 2, where the extinction coefficients of the spectral peaks are 
given. 

Table 2. —Comparison of aqueous and TBP solutions of HTTA 


5x10 

TBP solutions 
-5M HTTA in TBP 

Dry 

Water equilibrated 

hi hi 

K» 

g 2 

II il 

M 

£290 = 8,200 

Ei 6i = 11,000 

Aqueous solutions 

Enolate ion 

HTTA hydrate 

Eat - 17,700 
E 36 2 = 6,250 

£» 2 = 7,940 
E 2 u = 10,100 


This means that in the absence of water HTTA combines with TBP, the basic 
donor properties of the ester presumably causing hydrogen bonding on to the enolic 
form of the acid HTTA. In the presence of water this bonding is much weaker than 
the keto hydrate formation which destroys the enol bond completely. There is also 
infra-red evidence* 8 * to support the formation of TBP-hydrate in the water 

•*>J. R. Ferraro and T. V. Healy, Unpublished work. 
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eq uilib rated TBP solutions of HTTA, the 1260 cm -1 waveband moving over to 
1270 cm* 1 . Both the wetted and dry dilute TBP-HTTA solution spectra are similar 
to those of the pure HTTA in wetted and dry solutions and all have the normal enol 
structure formed in organic solutions of HTTA. 

When the addition of TBP to HTTA solution reaches about 0*1 molar TBP, the 
spectral evidence (Table 1) shows that the usual enol spectrum is changing, This 
change is either towards that of the keto hydrate (wet) or enolate (dry) spectra and is 
almost complete at a concentration of 1 molar TBP. In the enolate species the HTTA 
probably forms a complex with TBP, the ester presumably hydrogen bonding on to 
the enolate form of the HTTA. The three HTTA spectra are illustrated in Fig. 11, 



Fro. 11.—Antisynergic effect of chloroform with uranyl complexes. 


and the probable species are given below. 
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HC—CH 
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Addition of TBP to higher concentrations of HTTA in hexane cannot show 
i directly the three spectral species owing to the very high extinction coefficients of 
HTTA. But these mixtures of TBP-HTTA solutions can be examined spectrally 
using the HTTA solution alone as blank. In this way the increasing height of a peak 
can be plotted against an increasing TBP concentration in a constant molarity HTTA 
solution. The wavelength of the peaks varies with the HTTA concentration and Beer’s 
Law does not apply. This is because the spectrophotometer is really being u sed 
beyond its capabilities due to the poor transmission of the more concentrated HTTA 
solutions. Table 3 illustrates these points by showing the increasing peak wavelength 
and the small change in peak height (1 cm cells) as the HTTA concentration increases. 

Table 3. —Effect of TBP addition on peak height and wavelength of HTTA/HEXANE 


vs. Reference 

Wet solutions Sample solution Dry solutions 

016 = Dm * 10 -, M HTTA+ 1*1 M. TBP 10 -l M HTTA-► Dm = 3-9 

012 = Dm <- 5 x 10-JM HTTA+ 11 M. TBP 5 x 10“3M HTTA -► Dm = 2-2 

-0*35 = Dm <-5x 10~sMHTTA+11 M.TBP 5x lO-’MHTTA-*■ Duo = 0-39 

0-44 = Dm 4- 5 x 10"»M HTTA+11 M. TBP 5 x 10‘5M HTTA -» Dm - 0-98 


As shown above, the presence of TBP in dry HTTA solutions increases the peak 
height at all the HTTA concentrations. Although the peak position has moved 
toward longer wavelength at increased HTTA molarities, this is undoubtedly a 
measure of the production of the enolate species. Similarly, the very slight rise and 
fall of this peak height in the water saturated solutions plus the changing wavelength 
must also indicate the competition for the HTTA between TBP and water. These 
data are given below, the dry and wet solutions meaning dry hexane and water 
equilibrated hexane solutions respectively. Sample A and reference blank A contain 
0-1 M HTTA. Similarly B and C contain 5xl0"3M and 5xlO“5M HTTA 
respectively. 

A similar effect to that of TBP on HTTA solutions can be shown by most electron 
donor solvents. For instance, the effect of dry TOPO in dry 0-1 M HTTA solution 
in hexane is shown by the gradual increase in the peak height at a wavelength of 397 
m/t using 0*1 M HTTA in a 1 cm reference cell. In this case, the optical density of 
this peak increases from 0*52 at 0*02 M, 0*95 at 0*04 M, 1 *35 at 0*06 M, 1 *53 at 0 08 
M, 1 *88 at 0*1 M to 5*0 at 0*2 M TOPO. This is a greater effect than that produced by 
the corresponding TBP solution A in Table 4, and indicates that, in dry solution, the 
HTTA-TOPO interaction is much stronger as would be expected from the very 
strong electron donor properties of TOPO as compared with TBP. In aqueous 
equilibrated hexane solutions of HTTA-TOPO, the formation of ketohydrate and 
TOPO hydrate would also be greater than in the case of TBP for the same reason. 
The following table gives a few examples of the complexing of HTTA by a donor 
solvent in the absence of water, and the competition between water and donor solvent 
for HTTA complexing in the presence of water. The optical density of the 397 m/i 
peak is used to compare the effect of the donor solvents TOPO, TBP, N-butyl 
acetanilide (BAA) and dibutyl acetamide (DBA) on 0*1 molar HTTA in hexane. 




Table 4.—Effect of TBP on spectra of wet and dry HTTA/HEXANE sol 
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Table 5.—Comparison of HTTA-solvent interaction peaks 


Reference blank is 01 M HTTA/hexane 

Dry solutions 


Water equilibrated/ 
solutions 

D*97 

01 M HTTA 

i>397 

1-9 

01M TOPO 

019 

0-80 

01M HTTA 
01 M TBP 

0-40 

0-62 

01 M HTTA 
01 M BAA 

0*62 

0-30 

01 M HTTA 
01 M DBA 

001 


This peak height gives a measure in the dry solutions of their donor strengths 
and also of their possible synergic effect on the formation of metal/TTA/S complexes. 
The peaks in the wet solutions are less reliable but give a measure of the competition 
between donor solvent and water in the formation of ketohydrate. A more reliable 
measure would be the production of a series of absorption spectra from dry and 
aqueous equilibrated hexane solutions of 10“ 5 molar HTTA with increasing amounts 
of donor solvents added as illustrated in Table 1. In this way one can assess the amount 
of enolate and ketohydrate which is formed from initial 90-100 per cent enol form of 
HTTA normally found in organic solvents. The diluent hexane has been used in all pre¬ 
vious experiments with HTTA-donor solvent. But, by varying the diluent, the HTTA 
solvent interaction peak also varies both in height and in wavelength. The diluent in 
which water is least soluble produces the least difference between the HTTA-donor 
solvent interaction peaks when the dry and the aqueous equilibrated solutions are 
compared spectrophotometrically. The table below bears this out for the solvents 
cyclohexane (CH), hexane (H), benzene (Bz) and butanol (BuOH). For the donors, 
hexone (M1K), ethyl hexyl alcohol (EHA) and TBP which bring even more water 
into the water equilibrated organic phase the differences are even more striking, due to 
the tendency to enolate formation in dry solutions and ketohydrate in wet solutions. 
This order in Table 6 is also the order of increasing antisynergism in the metal/TTA/ 
solvent extraction. 

Table 6 . —Effect of diluents on HTTA-TBP interaction peak 


0'1 M HTTA +0-1 M TBP.—Dry solution is +ve sample in 1 cm cell 

Wet solution is — ve reference in 1 cm cell 



CH 

H 

Bz 

BuOH 

MIK 

EHA 

TBP 

Peak height 

0-2 

0-25 

0-35 

0-75 

2 

2-5 

5 

Wavelength (mu) 

396 

397 

404 

397 

401 

399 

398 


Absorption spectral evidence for H>aier/M(TTA) r /TBP interaction 

The absorption spectra of UC> 2 (TTA) 2 TBP in benzene or hexane is essentially the 
same as that of UD 2 (TTA )2 in these solvents, having two large peaks at 330 and 380 
mp. The only difference is above 400 mp where the well defined peaks of the 
y£> 2 (TTA) 2 TBP complex at 426, 440 and 454 mp are missing from the U 02 (TTA )2 
lljgggtrum. These spectra are also v eiy similar in the presence of slight excess TBP 
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and/or in the presence of an aqueous phase. By dissolving a small quantity of the 
solid UO! 2 (TTA )2 complex in dry liquid TBP, a new spectrum is formed with peaks at 
256 and 336 m ft. This is essentially the spectrum of HTTA dissolved in dry TBP plus 
a smaller amount of the spectrum of U0 2 (TTA)2TBP in a ratio of about 2:1 (Fig. 12). 
On saturating this TBP solution of UC> 2 (TTA )2 with water, the spectrum is changed 
back to that of U02(TTA)2 with peaks at 330 and 377 mp (Fig. 12). The pronounced 

9 a I0* 4 M HTTA I cm call 
A. Dry HTTA In TBP va. dry TBP 



Fla. 12.—Absorption spectra of HTTA in organic solution, (A) enolate 
(B) ketohydrate and (C) enol. 

peaks above 400 m/i of U02(TTA)2TBP are absent. The sequence above indicates 
that addition of a little TBP to U02(TTA)2 forms the U02(TTA)2TBP complex. 
Addition of (1) great excess dry TBP breaks it down to form a HTTA-TBP complex 
and (2) great excess wet TBP breaks it down to form UC> 2 (TTA )2 which may or may 
not have a hydrate attached. The following table gives the extinction coefficient 
obtained in this series. 

The spectra of Th(TTA )4 and Th(TTA) 4 TBP in benzene are practically the same. 
Both have one large peak at 350 m/i with an extinction coefficient of about 85,000. It 
was expected that solutions of Th(TTA )4 in wet and dry TBP would behave similarly 
to the uranium salts and give different spectra. Actually they gave somewhat similar 
spectra, as both gavea large peak of £ about 80,000. The wavelengths of thepeaksdiffered 
by about 10 m/i. The peak was at 349 for the spectrum of Th(TTA )4 in water saturated 
TBP indicating it was practically identical with the Th(TTA )4 and the Th(TTA^TBP 
spectra. By analogy with the uranium species it was probably a Th(TTA )4 hydrate 
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Table 7.—-Extinction coefficients of U02(TTA)j complexes 


U(>2(TTA)2 In benzene 

— 

Em 

26,400 

£>(4 

21,200 

— 

— 

— 

U(>2(TTA)2TBP in benzene 

— 

E} 32 
27,500 

£380 

22,000 

£430 

1,450 

£444 

950 

£»si 

500 

UC>2(TTA)2 in water sat’d TBP 

— 

£330 

25,000 

£377 

21,000 

— 

— 

— 

UOj(TTA)2indryTBP 

£256 

16,000 

^336 

33,000 

— 

£422 

550 

£433 

400 

Em 

200 

HTTA in dry TBP 

Ez62 

6,250 

£331 

17,700 

— 

— 

— 

— 


spectra in hydrated TBP. The Th(TTA )4 spectrum in dry TBP had a peak at 340 m p 
which is essentially that of HTTA dissolved in dry TBP indicating that the excess dry 
TBP had broken down the thorium complex liberating the HTTA which then 
complexed with the dry TBP. Again this behaviour is analogous to that of U0 2 (TTA) 2 
when dissolved in dry TBP. 

DISCUSSION 

Synergism not confined to HTTA plus phosphorus esters 

Synergism in metal extraction by HTTA plus phosphorus esters has been 
demonstrated previously. < 4) It is shown in this paper that phosphorus esters can be 
replaced by ketones, alcohols, and amides, and it should be mentioned that HTTA 
plus sulphoxides or plus amines also exhibits synergism. Two obvious alternatives to 
HTTA, namely 8-hydroxy quinolin and cupferron, both exhibited somewhat limited 
synergism with TBP. Several alcohols plus HTTA exhibit synergism with di, tri and 
tetravalent metal species. Among the stronger alcohols in this respect are n-decyl 
alcohol and ethyl hexyl alcohol (EHA). Species apparent from tracer work (Figs. 
5 and 9) are Th(TTA> 4 EHA, Am(TTA)j(EHA) 2 and Pm(TTA) 3 (EHA) 2 . 

As an example of this synergism, addition of about 2 per cent of ethyl hexyl alcohol 
to a solution of 0-15 molar HTTA in cyclohexane increases the partition coefficient of 
Am or Pm by a factor of 200 to 300. The fact that these alcohols and also ketones 
plus HTTA exhibit this phenomenon of synergism shows that it is not confined to 
strong electron donor solvents. Two of the stronger donor ketones are methyl isobutyl 
(MIK) and methyl isopropyl ketone, the species extracted by MIK being Am(TTA) 3 
(MIK) 2 and Pm(TTA) 3 (MIK) 2 . It has been reported in the literature* 8 * that extraction 
of metals with HTTA is greater if hexone (MIK) rather than benzene is used as the 
solvent, but no reason was given for this. It is now seen that gradual replacement of 
benzene by MIK solution causes a rise in the partition coefficient of the metal as the 
M(TTA),(MIK)„ species is formed. Eventually, the partition coefficient decreases 
again by a relatively small amount as benzene is completely substituted by the MIK. 
N-butyl acetanilide (BAA) plus HTTA together have a large synergistic effect on the 
extraction of thorium from aqueous solution, increases of greater than’ 10 4 being 
obtained (Fig. 6). The jqxcies extracted was found, from this tracer work, to be 

#tJ. R. Thomas, H. W. Crandall, T. E. Hicks, B. Rubin and J. Saldick, Report KLX-44 
a®1949); T. Kiba and S. Mizukami, Bull . Chem. Soc. Japan, 31,1007 (1958). 
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Th(TTA) 4 BAA. Other species found from tracer and macro work were UOjCITAfe 
BAA and Nd(TTA) 3 (BAA) 2 . Uhra-voilet and visible absorption spectral data to be 
reported dsewheie< 10 > also confirm the formulae for these species. 

Antisynergism 

Antisynergism was first reported as a phenomenon by Blake et alS l) and later for 
separation procedures by Peppard et at.® in the organophosphorus acid-phosphorus 
ester series. In both cases< 3 > antisynergism, that is the reverse of synergism, was 
considered to be due to interaction between the synergistic agents—acid plus ester. 
On adding TBP in excess to a HjO/metal/HTTA/TBP synergistic system, die system 
breaks down, the partition coefficient decreases and the phenomenon of antisynergism 
occurs. At first, it was thought that this antisynergism was likewise due to interaction 
between the acid (HTTA) and the ester (TBP) to form an association product. An 
examination of the power dependencies of the metal extractions on TBP or other 
similar phosphorus ester (S) for the systems H20/Th/HTTA/S indicated a positive 
synergistic power dependency for S of +1 followed by a negative antisynergistic 
power dependency for S of—2 due to excess of S. The same +1 and —2 dependencies 
were found when the amide BAA and the alcohol EHA were used instead of S. It was 
also remarkable that if either EHA or BAA were gradually added to the fixed 
synergistic system H2O/Th/0*01 M HTTA/0-01 M TBP, antisynergism was found to 
occur (See Fig. 6). These lines, also of slope —2 eventually became coincident with 
the antisynergistic part of the HjO/Th/O-Ol M HTTA/BAA or EHA systems. It was 
also found (Fig. 7) that other alcohols, amides, ketones and ethers all produced the 
same antisynergistic slope of —2 when added to the system H2O/Th/0-01 M HTTA/ 
0-01 M TBP/hexane. Furthermore, so called inert diluents such as benzene or 
chloroform on addition to this system also produced antisynergistic slopes of —2. It 
appeared from all these data that antisynergism in the case of thorium could hardly be 
due to direct interaction of the HTTA with either the TBP or the other donor or non¬ 
donor solvents. Experiments substituting Am or Pm for thorium in similar systems 
showed exactly the same results except for the fact that in all cases the synergistic power 
dependency slope was +2 with a corresponding antisynergistic dependency of —4. It 
should also be noted that, in both the synergistic and antisynergistic regions, the 
trivalent elements had the usual power dependency of -f 3 for the HTTA and —3 for 
the hydrogen ion dependency. The following table summarizes the synergistic and 
antisynergistic power dependencies of UO 2 , Th, Am and Pm systems for both donor 
and non-donor solvents at constant HTTA and hydrogen ion concentration. 


Table 8.—Synergism and antisynerqism rower dependencies 



Synergism due to phosphorus 
esters, amides, alcohols and 
ketones 

Antisynergism due to phos¬ 
phorus esters, amides, alco¬ 
hols, ketones and inert 
diluents 

Th 

+1 

-2 

Am, Pm 

+2 

-4 

UOi 

+1 

-2 


do) t, v. Hbaly and J. Ferraro, Unpublished work 
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Tt'appearsthat the only common constituents in the organic phases Of these 
easterns is HTTA and the water content. Different donor solvents give the same 
positive and negative power dependencies while different so called inert diluents give 
similar negative power dependencies. Also the HTTA and hydrogen ion dependencies 
are consistently as expected both in the synergistic and antisynergistic regions. This 
fact indicates that, throughout the system, the M(TTA) X is an integral part of the 
exacted species, x being the valency of M. One is led therefore to the assumption 
that Water in the organic phase has an appreciable effect on the breakdown of the 
anhydrous synergistic complex M(TTA) ;r S r 

Spectrophotometric evidence to support this is shown first in the HTTA-TBP 
system and then in the M/HTTA/TBP system. The absorption spectra of dilute HTTA 
solutions in hexane whether in the presence or absence of an aqueous phase is very 
similar, to the same solutions also containing small amounts of TBP. These spectra are 
of the usual enolic form of HTTA in organic solvents. These are also the concentra¬ 
tions used in obtaining synergistic extraction of metals from aqueous solution by 
HTTA/TBP solutions. However, if a great excess of TBP is added to HTTA in the 
presence of an aqueous phase i.e. under conditions where antisynergistic extraction of 
metals occurs, the spectrum is changed to that of HTTA ketohydrate. There is also 
infra-red evidence of reformation of TBP hydrate and of a shift in the carbonyl peaks. «> 
On addition of TBP in increasing quantities to a fixed concentration of HTTA in the 
absence of water the carbonyl infrared absorption peak at 1600 cm -1 shifts gradually 
to 1650 cm -1 . The same TBP addition to HTTA in the presence of D 2 O shows 
initially a shift of the 1600 cm -1 peak to 1650 cm" 1 but further TBP addition appears 
to shift the peak back towards 1600 cm _1 < 8) This provides further evidence for the 
initial HTTA-TBP complexing in the presence and absence of water, followed by the 
breakdown of the complex on further addition of water saturated TBP. Great excess of 
TBP plus HTTA, in the absence of water, forms a completely different ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum, namely one similar to that of the enolate ion seen in aqueous 
alkaline solution. The gradual increase in peak height of the spectrum as more dry 
TBP is added to HTTA is a measure of formation of the HTTA-TBP complex. 
However addition of TBP to HTTA in the presence of an aqueous phase shows the 
peak height (Table 4) rising through a maximum which corresponds approximately to 
the synergism and antisynergism concentration regions in the metal/HTTA/TBP 
systems. 

An examination of the absorption spectra of organic solutions of UC> 2 (TTA )2 
and U 02 (TTA) 2 TBP in the presence or absence of an aqueous phase shows them to be 
essentially the same except for the well defined peaks of the latter complex at wave¬ 
length of > 400 m/i. Dissolution of either complex in dry TBP furnishes essentially 
the spectra of dry HTTA in dry TBP, that is the uranyl complex is broken down and 
the liberated HTT A is hydrogen bonded to the dry TBP. In the presence of an aqueous 
phase the spectrum is different—it is that of UC> 2 (TTA) 2 . This tends to show directly 
the competition of water with TBP. In the presence of an aqueous phase, addition of 
TBP to UC> 2 (TTA )2 in hexane, produces the U02(TTA)2TBP complex. Further 
addition of excess TBP causes this complex to be broken down back to UQ 2 (TTA) 2 . 
This would also explain the synergism followed by the antisynergism exhibited in the 
extraction of uranium in this system. Thorium is shown to behave similarly, forming 
initially the synergistic Th(TTA) 4 TBP and then, with antisynergismj returning to 
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Th(TTA) 4 . Confirmatory evidence for this TBP/water competition in the metal/TTA 
complex system is obtained from infra-red studies.* 8 * It was observed that addition of 
dry TBP to solid U02(TTA) 2 gives an infra-red spectrum (in the 1600 cm -1 region) 
similar to that obtained for solid U02(TTA)2TBP. Two equally intense peaks are 
obtained at 1622 and 1S95 cm -1 . However, on contacting a dilute solution of 
U 02 (TTA )2 in TBP with D 2 Q, the higher frequency peak becomes a small shoulder 



Fig. 13.—Effect of water on absorption spectra of UChCTTAh in TBP. 

relative to the main peak at 1595 cm~>, indicating a shift to the U 02 (TTA ) 2 spectrum 
obtained in wet solution. Similar results were obtained when the Th(TTA )4 was 
dissolved in excess TBP both dry and wet. Karl Fischer water content measurements 
have shown* 10 * that as one adds Th, UO 2 or Nd to HTTA/TBP mixtures in hexane 
the water content of the phase gradually decreases until at the stoichiometric quantity 
of metal to HTTA and TBP the hexane solution is practically free of water. Addition 
of excess TBP causes the water content of the hexane phase to rise again. 

It is interesting to see that the order of bringing about antisynergism in the solvents 
used is also the same order as the solubility of water in these solvents. For example, 
cyclohexane, which has the poorest antisynergistic effect and lowest water solubility 
(0-04 g H 2 0 per litre) is followed by hexane (0-07 g/1.), CCI 4 (0-15 g/1.), benzene 
(0-6 g/ 1 .), CHClj (1-5 g/1.), dibutyl carbitol (14 g/1.), M1K (19 g/1.), decanol (24 g/ 1 .), 
2-ethylhexanol (26 g/1.) and TBP (60 g H 2 0 per litre). While the mechanism of forma¬ 
tion of the synergistic complexes M(TTA),S V is relatively well understood through the 
reaction: 

M Jr+ +.vTTAe'+yS-*M(TTAJA 

„ KrMCTTAelXl 
and the equilibrium [TTA e ] x [S] J , =- [M*+]- 
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it appears difficult to interpret the mechanism of antisynergism as enough is not known 
, about it. Addition of more donor solvent will simply cause an increase in the activity 
1 of [SO and so the only way to cause antisynergism must be by decreasing the [TTAJ 
activity. The subscript e for [1TA] means the enol form as distinct from the 
ketohydrate or enolate forms. 

It has been shown that the HTTA-TBP interaction in the absence of water gives 
the HTTA enolate structure and this is clearly not involved in the antisynergism. It is 
also likely that the formation of the ketohydrate structure (TTAj) is involved. This 
structure probably contains attached water but in any case it is very much influenced 
by the presence of water; it may or may not contain S. Formation of a metal/TTA 
complex containing a hydrate would be expected to give lower partition coefficients 
because the normal coordination energy of the hydrate water with other water is lost 
on extraction; the complex is also more hydrophillic. On the other hand, while one 
possibility is formation of a M(TTA) JC S > (H 2 0) this species would have to be 
formed at the same aqueous activity as the anhydrous M(TTA) x S y and this seems 
less likely. 

Antisynergism caused by addition of another donor solvent to a M(TTA) Jt S > , 
synergistic system such as addition of methyl isobutyl ketone to Pm(TTA) 3 (TBP )2 
can also be similarly attributed to the lowering of the HTTA activity [TTAJ and the 
formation of [TTAj]. Ultra-violet evidence also indicates that changing from one 
“inert” diluent to another, also causes [TIA.]-[T1AJ differences, that is changes in 
the [TTA.] activity. The reduction of [TTAJ activity is obviously bound up with the 
organic water content and water is necessary for formation of the [TTAJ species. 

Versatility of the synergistic-antisynergistic phenomena in metal or group separations 

In view of the difference in complexes formed in the synergistic extraction of 
metals, use could be made of these properties in the separation of metallic species. 
For example, the rare earths Eu, Pm, with complexes such as Eu(TTA) 3 (TBP) 2 form 
different complexes from other rare earths such as thulium which forms a complex 
Tm(TTA) 3 TBP. Similarly, separations could be made of certain species by taking 
advantage of different antisynergistic properties of either the donor or non-donor 
antisynergists. Altogether, the available scope for variations in extraction procedures 
opened up by the synergistic and antisynergistic phenomena offers many possibilities 
for separation techniques and for methods of analysis. 
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SYNERGISM IN THE SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF 
DI, TRI AND TETRAVALENT METAL IONS—IV 
ABSORPTION SPECTRAL STUDIES OF THE SYNERGISTIC COMPLEXES* 

T. V. HBALYt and J. R. FbrRaroJ ' r 

(Received 17 January 1962) 

Abstract —In previous work with radioactive tracers in this series, formulae have been 
assigned to the metal complexes synergistically extracted from aqueous solution by an 
organic phase containing thenoyl trifluoracetone (HTTA) and neutral organophosphorous 
compounds. Stable solid complexes have now been isolated and are shown to have the same 
formulae. These formulae have been confirmed by ultra-violet and visible absorption 
spectrophotometric measurements of dilute solutions of uranyl, thorium and neodymium 
complexes. 

In earlier work in this series,<» formulae were derived for the metal species 
synergistically extracted from aqueous solution into organic phases containing thenoyl 
trifluoracetone (HTTA) and neutral organophosphorous esters (S). This enhanced 
synergic effect has been defined as a definite enhancement of metal extraction by 
a mixture of an acid and a neutral additive, the resulting mixture giving a better metal 
extraction than either the acid or the neutral additive alone. Among the formulae 
suggested for the extracted species on the basis of radioactive tracer work were 
UOzCTTA^S!, UOzCITAkSj, Th(TTA) 4 Si, and Pm(TI A)jSj. A number of crystal¬ 
line solid complexes have now been isolated in the uranyl and thorium series and 
these have been examined both analytically and by absorption spectrophotometry. 
The rare earth complexes that were prepared remained as oils and did not solidify. 
Absorption spectral measurements were carried out in the systems H 20 /M" + /HTTA/S 
and it was found that by keeping all constituents constant except HTTA or except S 
a maximum spectral peak height could be obtained. This enabled formulae for the 
extracted species to be ascertained at concentrations much greater than those used in 
tracer work. The studies indicated that the same formulae for the species were found 
at tracer levels, at millimolar levels and in the solids or oils. In this work, S was 
usually a neutral organophosphorous ester as in the tracer studies / 1 * 21 N.n.butyl 
acetanilide (BAA), shown to give large synergic effects in combination with HTTA®, 
was also used in these studies. 

Isolation and properties of metal/TTAjS synergic complexes 
Uranyl complexes 

Two volumes of an aqueous solution of 0*025 molar uranyl nitrate were added to 
one volume of a hexane solution of 0*10 molar HTTA and 0*05 molar neutral 
organophosphorous ester. The mixture was shaken vigorously for about 20 min, 

* Baaed on work performed under the auspices of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

t Harwell Exchange Fellow at Argonne National Laboratory. 

t Argonne National Laboratory. 

(l> T. V. Healy, Part I of this series, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 321 (1961). 

(2) T. V. Healy, Part II of this series. J. inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19,328 (1961). 

(} > T. V. Healy, Part HI of this series, J. inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 1429 (1962). 
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the aqueous phase removed and the hexane solution allowed to evaporate. Yellow 
microcrystalline material gradually settled out during the evaporation. When about 
nine-tenths of the hexane had evaporated the precipitate was filtered off, washed with 
a little water and a little hexane. Further purification was brought about by re- 
crystallization from one of many organic solvents, such as hexane, cyclohexane or 
benzene. In this way, solid crystalline components of the formula U02(TTA)2S were 
obtained, where S is TBP, TOPO or BAA. U0 2 (TTA)2(TOPO)3 was also isolated 
as a solid by using three to four times the usual concentration of TOPO. 

Thorium complexes 

. These salts were obtained in a manner similar to the above uranyl complexes 
except that the reagent mole ratio for Th:HTTA:S was 1:4:1. Cream coloured solids 
were obtained in these thorium salts where S is TBP, TOPO, or BAA and the general 
formula is Th(TTA) 4 S. 

Neodymium complexes 

These were also obtained similarly using the reagent ratio for Nd:HTTA:Sof 
1:3:2. It was found necessary to raise the pH of the aqueous phase in order to effect 
complete extraction of Nd into the organic phase. Complexes made with TOPO and 
BAA were oils at room temperatures. 

All the metallic solid complexes isolated were anhydrous. The simple compounds 
M(TTA) X , where x is the valency of the metal, can be made in exactly the same 
manner as the M/TTA/S complexes, the only difference being that S is omitted from 
the preparation. Alternatively, they can be made by the same methods used for 
preparing the corresponding acetylacetonates< 4> . Table 1 gives the complexes prepared 
their melting points and analytical data. 


Table 1.—Data on metal/tta/s complexes 


Complex 

M.P. (°C) 


Analysis 


Theory 
Metal (%) 

p<%) 

Metal (%) 

Experimental 

P(%) 

U02(TTA) 2 

212 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UC>2(TTA)2TBP 

112 

24*3 

317 

23*8 

2-7 

UOiCITAliTOPO 

57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U02(TTA) 2 (T0P0)3 

37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UOzflTAfcBAA 

107 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Th(TTA)« 

226 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Th(TTA)4TBP 

178 

16*7 

2-26 

16 6 

2-3 

ThCTTAVTOPO 

110 

15*5 

2-07 

16-0 

1-9 

Th(TTA)4BAA 

Oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nd(TTA) 3 

155-165 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nd(TTA) 3 (TOPO) 2 

Oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nd(TTA) 3 (BAA) 2 

Oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 


It can be seen from the above table that introduction of a mole of TBP into a 
metal/TTA complex lowers the melting point about 50°C, while introduction of a mole 
ofTOPO lowers it about 100°C. The formation of U02(TTA)2(T0P0)3 is demonstrated 
by lowering of the Mixed melting point, by tracer studies^ 2 * and by infra-red studies <s> . 

< 4 > W. C. Ferneuus, Editor, Organic Syntheses Vol. 2, p. 15. McGraw Hill, New York (1946). 
< 5 > J. R. Ferraro and T. V. Healy, Part V of this series. J.Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 1463 
(1962). 
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UOjCTTA^ itself, which is anhydrous, has the same m.p. as thatgfvo&m the 
literature* 6 * (212°C). ' •. 

Analyses for uranium and thorium were carried out by standard methods after 
the metal was washed out of the benzene solution of the complex by strong aqueous 
add. Phosphorus was estimated also by standard methods after evaporation of the 
metalifree organic solvent. 

VISIBLE AND ULTRA-VIOLET SPECTRAL RESULTS 

A Cary 14 automatic recording spectrophotometer was used throughout this work. 
Uranyl solid .complexes 

The absorption spectra of U02(TTA)2 in organic solvents, such as benzene, are 
well known in the literature.< 6) Two peaks are observed at about 330 and 380 tsifi, 
the first being somewhat more intense than the second. The absorption spectra of the 
complexes U02(TTA)2TBPand U0 2 (TTA)2T0P0 in benzene are reproduced in Fig. 1 
and are almost identical with that of U02(TTA) 2 in the same solvent. In Fig. 1, the 
spectrum of U0 2 (TTA)2TBP in normal hexane is shown, which is also very similar. 



Fio. 1.—Absorption spectra of solid uranyl complexes dissolved in organic 

diluents. 

The big difference between the spectra of U02(TTA)2TBP in benzene and hexane is at 
the wavelength above 400 mji. There are well defined peaks at 427,441 and 456 mji in 
hexane whereas, in benzene, these are only humps in the spectra, and are practically 
invisible in y02(TTA)2 alone. This point is illustrated at the right hand side of Fig. 1 

(6) E. L. Zebroski, T.I.D. 1098 (1947). >*v- • 
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when the hearts of the spectra are increased by a factor of ten compared with the 
. left hand side. These peaks beyond 400 mp are characteristic of the uranyl grouping 
and are present in both aqueous and organic solutions of uranyl nitrate. However 
die extinction coefficient in the UC> 2 (TTA) 2 TBP complex at 426 m p is more than a ’ 
hundred times greater than it is in most other uranyl salts. The only other relatively high 
uranyl extinction coefficient is that of the trinitratouranyl nitrate, but even those peak 
heights are less than one tenth the height of those in the M/TTA/TBP com plexe s. 
These high extinction coefficients at above 400 mp no doubt account for the increase in 
intensity of the yellow colour of U 02 (TTA )2 solutions upon addition of the synergic 
agent TBP. Because of these more clearly defined spectra in hexane at above 400 m p 
compared with benzene, much of the subsequent ultra-violet work was done using 
hexane as the organic medium. Although U(> 2 (TTA )2 is very soluble in benzene, 
it is almost insoluble in dry hexane. Addition of water to a hexane suspension of 
U 02 (TTA )2 changes the spectrum of the hexane solution, the spectrum ob tain^ 
being the normal “enol” spectrum of HTTA. This indicates hydrolysis of the U0 2 
(TTA) 2 in wet hexane, a phenomenon which does not occur in wet benzene. Extinction 
coefficients (E) for the uranyl completes are listed in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Extinction coefficients or ultra-violet peaks in the uranyl complexes 


Complex 

Peak 

(m/i) 

E 

Peak 

(tap) 

E 

Peak 

(m/i) 

E 

Peak 

(m/i) 

E 

Peak 

(m/i) 

E 

UOaOTAh 
in benzene 

338 

26,400 

384 

21,200 







UOaOTA) 2 TBP 
in benzene 

332 

27,500 

380 

22,000 

430 

1,450 

444 

950 

458 

500 

UOjCTTA hTOPO 
in benzene 

330 

27,000 

377 

24,000 

427 

1,400 

441 

950 

454 

500 

U02CTTA)2TBP 
in hexane 

328 

26,000 

325 

21,000 

427 

1,350 

441 

950 

456 

550 


Uranyl complexes extracted into the organic phase 

The above spectra were obtained from the dissolved crystalline compounds of 
known composition. In extremely dilute solutions, that is, solutions of uranyl salts 
of < 10" 5 molar, the composition was found by tracer work to be the same, namely, 
U02(TTA)2 Si where S is a neutral additive such as TBP, DBBP or TOPO. Two 
species were, however, obtained using the last additive, TOPO, namely U02(TTA)2 
(TOPO)i and U02(TTA)2(TOPO)3. An attempt was made, using absorption spectra, 
to ascertain the formulae of the species in dilute organic solutions of uranium (10" 3 
molar) by using 10~ 3 to 10 -1 molar HTTA. Owing to the very high extinction 
coefficients of HTTA and its salts, it proved impossible to compare solution spectra 
using a diluent such as hexane as a reference in the spectrophotometer. Hexane 
solutions woe therefore made up of known concentrations of HTTA and TBP, and 
divided into two equal portions, one to be shaken with an aqueous uranium solution 
and the other with a similar aqueous solution containing no uranium. After 
equilibrium, the organic phase which had extracted the uranium would be compared 
tjpectrophotometrically with the other half of the HTTA-TBP mixtures as a reference. 
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In this way, absorption spectra could be obtained using HTTA as high as 0*2 molar 
in sedation. In order to find the ratio of U to HTTA or to IBP in the extracted 
species, two of these would be kept constant, of which one would be present in excess. 
The third constituent is then gradually increased in concentration until a maximum 
is obtained in an absorption peak. In all these experiments, uranium was kept 
constant at 10" 3 molar. By keeping excess TBP in solution and varying HTTA it was 
observed that the spectral peaks rose to a maximum at a HTTA concentration of 
2x 10“ 3 molar indicating that there were 2 TTA moles per uranyl mole in the species 
UOjCTTA^TBP. These spectra are illustrated in Fig. 2. In these experiments, the 



FJo. 2.—Effect of added HTTA or absorption spectral peak heights below 
400 mu in the UOj/HTTA/TBP system. 


uranium was increasingly extracted out of the aqueous phase as the HTTA concen¬ 
tration of the organic phase increased. In a similar manner, using 10" 3 molar aqueous 
uranium plus an excess of HTTA in the hexane phase, a precipitate of UOaOTTA}* 
was produced. By gradual addition of TBP, the precipitate dissolved and the 
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absorption {leaks increased to a maximum, then remained constant. This occurred 
when 10~ 3 molar TBP had been added, indicating formation of the species UQ 2 (TTA) 2 
(TBP). The following tables show the gradual increase to the maximum peak heights. 


Table 3.—Optical density maxima for u/htta mole ratios in u/htta/thf systems 



U - 0 001 molar 


TBP - 0-1 molar 



0-1 cm path length 


1 cm path length 


HTTA 






HTTA/U 

molarity 

£ 321111/4 

Dutmn 

£ 4211 x 1 fi 

^ 442111/4 

Dump 

mole ratio 

0-0005 

0-32 

0-55 

0-26 

0*17 

009 

0-5:1 

0-0010 

0-72 

H 

0-55 

0-36 

0-17 

HI 

00015 

0-91 

1-57 

0-80 

0-57 

0-25 

i-s:i 

0-0020 

1-2 

2-1 

101 

0-71 

0-36 

2:1 

00100 

1-2 

2-15 

105 

0-72 

0-38 

10:1 


It is interesting to note that the extinction coefficient of the 328 m n peak is 
higher than that of the 378mp peak in the absorption spectral data given in Table 2 
for the solid complexes dissolved in hexane, whereas the reverse is true in Table 3. 
The latter table, however, gives the spectral data for a comparison of U/TTA/TBP 
against HTTA/TBP in hexane. An examination of the spectra of HTTA/TBP in 
hexane against hexane alone shows a high peak at 330 m n and no peak at 380. It is the 
production of this 330 mp peak in HTTA/TBP solutions which accounts for the 
apparent reversal or lowering of the 330 peak relative to the 380 m/t peak in Table 3. 
An examination of Table 4 not only shows the reversal relative to Table 2, but shows 
a large shift in these peaks to longer wavelengths. This is because a relatively large 
constant concentration of HTTA (0*1 molar) is used in the series in Table 4, the shift 
increasing further to the right as the HTTA molarity is increased. This is undoubtedly 
due to the poor light transmission of the more concentrated HTTA solutions. 


Table 4.—Optical density maxima for u/tbp mole ratios 



U «* 0-001 molar 

HTTA — 0-1 molar 



0-1 cm path length 

1 cm path length 

* 

TBP 

molarity 

^3Jom n 

£ 39 om// 

D*2tmn 

£44201/4 

Dmm ip 

TBP/U 
mole ratio 

wwm 

0-3 

0-55 

0-26 

0-17 

009 

0-2511 

000050 

0-6 

M 

0-55 

0-36 

0-17 

0 - 5:1 

00010 

l-l 

2-1 

104 

0-71 

0-34 

1:1 

00020 

11 

2-1 

106 

0-72 

0-36 

2:1 


In a similar procedure to that given for theU0 2 /TTA/TBP systems, the UO 2 /TTA/ 
TOPO systems have been examined and it has been ascertained that one mole of 
uranium complexes with two moles of HTTA and one mole of TOPO to give the 
complex U02(TTA)2(T0P0). Production of a complex containing more than one 
mole of TOPO, namely U0 2 (TTA)2(T0P0 )j does not appear to cause any effect on 
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absorption spectrum and yet there is strong evidence for its production both from 
tracer work and from mixed melting points of die solid complexes UQjCTTA)* 
UOafTTAfeTOPO and U02(TTA)2(T0P0)3. Fig. 3 and Tables 5 and 6 illustrate 
formation of the species U(> 2 (TTA) 2 (TOPO)i. 



Fio. 3.—Effect of added TOPO on absorption spectral peak heights above 
600 mp in the system UO 2 /HTTA/TOPO. 

Table 5.—Optical density maxima for q/htita stole ratios in u/htta/topo systems 


u - 

0-001 molar 


TOPO is 0-10 molar 


0-1 cm cell 

1 cm cell path length 

HTTA 

molarity 

-^32Sm/X 

^37«m n 


^440mt/X 





0-25 

0-18 

0-10 

0-0010 


i-i 

0-47 

0-34 

0-18 

0-0015 


1-5 

0-69 

0*46 

0-29 


i-3 

21 

0-94 

0-70 

0-35 


1-4 ■ 

2-2 

0-97 

0-72 

0-37 
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• Tabu 6.— Optical density measurements for u/topo mole ratios in 

u/htta/topo systems 


U is 0-001 M 1-0 cm path length HTTA is 0-004 M 

TOPO 


molarity 

*0426111/1 

044Om/X 

043«m/i 

0-00025 

0-27 

0-20 

0*10 

0-00060 

0-63 

0-45 

0-23 

0-00090 

0-95 

0-66 

0*33 

0-0010 

1-02 

0*74 

0-36 

0-0020 

1*02 

0-74 

0-36 

0-010 

1-04 

0-74 

0*38 


Among the amides which exert a strong synergism on the metal-TTA system, 
n-butyl acetanilide (BAA) is shown here as an example. Again, it is clear from these 
spectrophotometric measurements in Table 7 which confirms tracer and macrowork 
that the synergistic species is U 02 (TTA) 2 (BAA)i. 

Tabu 7. —Optical density maxima for u/htta and u/baa mou ratios in 

u/htta/baa systems 


U is 0001 M 


U is 0-001 M 

1 -0 cm cell path length 


BAA is 0*1 molar HTTA is 0*1 molar 


HTTA molarity 

*042 *m/i 

044 2mfl 

BAA molarity 

042*m/i 

0442ID/J 

00005 

0-26 

017 

0*00025 

0*28 

019 

0-0010 

0-49 

0-34 

0-00050 

0-54 

0-37 

0-0015 

0-77 

0-50 

0-00075 

0-81 

0-57 


0-89 

0-65 

0-00100 

1-06 

0-73 

0-0100 

1-06 

0-72 

0-0050 

1-07 

0-74 


Thorium solid complexes 

The absorption spectra of Th(TTA )4 in organic solvents such as benzene are 
well known<® and are presumed to consist of the normal “enol” form of chelate. 
Fig. 4 shows these absorption spectra plus those of Th(TTA) 4 TBP and ThfTTAh 
TOPO. The spectra consist mainly of one large peak at 345-350 m/i with an ex¬ 
tinction coefficient of 85,000 and in all three instances are more or less identical. 

Tabu 8.—Optical density maxima for Th/TBP mou ratios in the 
Th/HTTA/TBP systems 


System contains 5 x 10~ 4 M Th and 2-5 x 10~* M HTTA 
(0-1 cm cell path length) 


TBP molarity lxl0“ 4 2*5 xlO" 4 5xl0~ 4 50xl0" 4 

Optical density T^>33omp) '0-5 1-1 2*2 2*3 


Table 9 and Fig. 5 show the ratio ofTh to HTTA is 1 to 4 inthesystemTh/HTTA/TOPO 
and Table 10 shows the ratio of Th to BAA is 1 to 1 in the system Th/HTTA/BAA. 
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Fio. 4.—Absorption spectra of solid thorium complexes dissolved in benzene. 


Table 9.— Optical density maxima for Th/HTTA mole ratio in the 
Th/HTTA/TOPO system 


System contains 5 x 10 -4 molar Th 4 x 10 -1 molar 
TOPO in hexane (0-1 cm path length) 


HTTA molarity xlO 4 5 10 15 20 50 

Optical density (Dusmp) 0-58 1-1 1*58 2*08 2*11 


Thorium complexes extracted into the organic phase 

Both tracer work in solution and macro analysis of the solid show the formula 
of the TBP extract to be Th(TTA) 4 (TBP)i. Spectrophotometric evidence confirms 
that there is one TBP mole per mole of Th in the complex. The method used is 
similar to that carried out with the uranium complexes. At a constant concentration 
of thorium and HTTA, gradual addition of TBP causes an increase in the height of 
the 350 mp peak up to a maximum at a Th/TBP ratio of 1 to 1. 

It should be noted that the peak wavelength in Table 10 (388 mp) is much higher 
than in the previous tables. In this case, a higher HTTA concentration had to be 
used and this caused the shift in wavelength. This is undoubtedly due to the poor light 
transmission of the more concentrated HTTA solutions. As an example of this 
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behaviour, a hexane solution containing 5x 10" 4 molar Th, 10" 3 molar TOPO and 
,2*5x10“ 3 molar HTTA, using 10“ 3 molar TOPO and 2*5 x 10“ 3 molar HTTA as 
reference, has an optical density of 2*1 at 345 nyi when viewed through a 0*1 cm cell. 



Fto. 5.—Effect of added HTTA on absorption spectral peak heights in the 
Th/HTTA/TOPO system. 


Table 10. —Optical density maxima for Th/BAA mole ratio in the 
_Th/HTTA/BAA system_ 


System contains 5 x 10~ 4 molar Th, 10~ 2 molar HTTA in hexane 

(1 cm path length) 



BAA molarity x 10 4 5 10 

20 

50 

Optical density (Dutmfi) 0*55 0*98 

1*91 

1*95 


According to Beers Law, this solution, viewed through a 1 cm cell, should have an 
o^ical density of twenty-one. Instead, the optical density is only 2*3 but the wave¬ 
length of the peak has increased to 384 m/j. 
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Neodymium complexes extracted Into organic phase 

Aqueous neodymium nitrate has a visible spectrum with toe largest peaks at 
576 (E =* 6*90) and 522 (E = 4*20). Similarly, toe organic solution of neodymium 
nitrate in TOPO/hexane has peaks at 584 (E — 48) and S28 (E — 8*3). The ex* 
tinction coefficient at the higher wavelength is about seven times greater for the 
organic solution than toe aqueous solution. Nd(TTA) 3 TOPO has practically toe 
s ame visible spectrum as Nd(N0 3 )3 and Nd (TTA )3 in benzene. By using toe same 
spectrophotometric technique as that used above for both uranium and thorium/ 
HTTA complexes it is shown that Nd/HTTA/TOPO exist in toe complex asNd(TTA )3 
(TOPO )2 which is in agreement with tracer work/ 1 ) (See Fig. 6 and Table 11). Table 
12 indicates formula NdCTTA) 3 (BAA) 2 . 



WAVELENGTH(m M ) 


Fig. 6 . —Effect of added HTTA on absorption spectral peak heights in the 

Nd/HTTA/TOPO system. 
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Table 11 .—Optical density maxima for Nd/HTTA and Nd/TOPO in toe 
Nd/HTTA/TOPO system 


Nd is 0-015 molar 
HTTA is 0-20 molar 

Nd is 0-015 molar 

1 cm cell path length TOPO is 0*10 molar 

TOPO molarity 

£sMm fi 

HTTA molarity 

2>SI4m/! 

0-005 


0-010 

0-17 

0-010 




0-020 

0-50 

0 040 

0-63 

0-030 

0-72 

0-045 

0-72 

0-045 

0-72 

0-050 

0-72 

0-10 

0-72 

0-20 

0-72 


Similarly, it can be shown (Table 12) that the mole ratio of Nd to BAA is 1 to 2. 

Table 12.—Optical density maxima for Nd/BAA in the system Nd/HTTA/BAA 
System contains 0015 molar Nd and 0-2 molar HTTA in Hexane 


BAA molarity 0005 0 010 0015 0020 0 030 0 050 0-100 

Ds ump 0 12 0-24 0-35 0-47 0-71 0-72 0-72 


DISCUSSION 

The absorption spectral work discussed does not shed any light on the structural 
differences between M x (TTA) y and M x (TTA) y S. However, it does substantiate the 
formulae obtained for the complexes of U, Th and Nd by both tracer work and 
work with the solid complexes. This indicates that at all concentrations there seems 
to be the same species present in solution. There is also no differentiation observable 
spectrophotometrically in the species U 02 (TTA) 2 TOPO and U 02 (TTA) 2 (T 0 P 0 ) 3 . 

The spectrum of M x (TTA) y has been discussed in the literature* 6 * and is considered 
to be the normal enol chelate form. The synergistic enhancement of the extraction 
of metals by HTTA plus neutral additives which changes the chelate group into a 
monodentate ligand* 5 * does not appear to affect the visible spectra of the M x (TTA) y . 
The only observable difference is the large enhancement of uranyl peaks at 426 to 
454 m/i which do indicate an effect on the structure even more marked than the change 
from uranyl [UC> 2 (N 03 ) 2 ] to trinitrato uranyl nitrate [HU 0 2 (N 03 ) 3 ] species.* 7 * - 

An attempt was made to observe the formation of UO 2 CITA) (N(> 3 )S or 
UO 2 CITA) (OH)S in the presence of insufficient HTTA and an excess of NaN 03 or 
NaOH. NaOH caused precipitation of U from some solutions otherwise the spectra 
was normal. On a number of solutions with insufficient HTTA, saturated aqueous 
NaN 03 did cause a general lowering of the spectrum by a factor of about two, but 
this was probably due to the salting in of U 02 (N 03 ) 2 - 2 S giving a mixture of this 
complex with the usual U0 2 (TTA)2S. The same situation was true for the 
Ih(TTA) 4 -TBP complex, there being no evidence for substitution of TTA by 
nitrate group. 

The use of this spectrophotometric technique for ascertaining the formula of the 
species in solutioh is really based on the fact that the M x (TTA) y complex (1) has a 
high extinction coefficient and (2) it has a low solubility in hexane or cyclohexane. 

;4 7 * L. Kaplan, R. A. Hildebrandt and M. Ader, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2,153 (1956). 
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Addition of the neutral donor solvent very greatly increases the solubility of the metal 
by forming the synergistic complex M*(rTA),S x . Some of these complexes have 
solubilities in the organic phase greater than 0*1 molar and where the complexes do 
not form solids, as in most of the rare earths, the solubilities are appreciably higher. 

Use could be made of this spectrophotometric technique in analysing solutions 
for many metals such as thorium, uranium, rare earths or transuranics. The unknown 
aqueous concentration could be brought to a pH between 1 and 6, then extracted by 
an equal volume of a mixture of HTTA plus TBP in hexane. The organic extract 
could be examined spectrophotometrically using as reference solution, part of the 
original extractant previously wetted. The effect of various aqueous complexing 
agents and other interfering metals would have to be ascertained. The method has 
good possibilities for estimating many metals including for example, micrograms of 
thorium and uranium. The authors, however, do not propose to pursue this analytical 
method any further. 
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SYNERGISM IN THE SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF 
DI-, TRI- AND TETRAVALENT METAL IONS—V 

INFRA-RED STUDIES OF THE ISOLATED COMPLEXES* 

f 

J. R. FERRAROt and T. V. HbalyJ 

Chemistry Division, Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

(. Received 2 March 1962; in revised form 17 April 1962) 

Abstract—In the synergistic extractions of metal ions with the systems l,l,l-trifluoro-3-2'- 
thenoyl acetone (HTTA) and neutral organophosphorus compounds, stable complexes have 
been isolated from the organic phase. These have the following formulae: U02(TTA)2Si, 
UOi(TTA) 2 Sj,Th(TTA) 4 Si and Rare Earth (TTA)jS 2 ,whereS = aneutralorganophosphorus 
compound. The infra-red spectra of these complexes have been obtained and are riianmwi 
in terms of various possible structures. 

Recently, synergistic and anti-synergistic effects in the solvent extraction of various 
cations have been reported.< 1-14 > Use of these effects has been made in various 
separations of metals.* 2 > 31 Brown ,* 61 Kennedy * 71 and Dyrssen * 91 have explained 
the effects found with the systems [(GO) 2 PO(OH)] 2 and (GO) 3 PO or G 3 PO** 
in terms of mechanisms involving addition or substitution of the neutral 
phosphorus compound for the add. The system l,l,l-trifluoro-3-2'-thenoyl acetone 
(HTTA)-tii-n-butyl phosphate (TBP), was first reported by Cunninghame and 
co-workers.* 11 

* Based on work performed under the auspices of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

t Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois, 
t Harwell Exchange Fellow at Argonne National Laboratory. 

** G = alkyl, aryl or variant thereof. 

111 J. G. Cunninghame, P. Scargill and H. M. Willis, AERE/C/M-215 (1954). 

(2> D. F. Peppard, G. W. Mason and R. J. Sironen, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 10, 117 (1959). 
* J1 D. F. Peppard. Unpublished data. 

H1 H. T. Baker and C. F. Baes, Jr., U.S.A.E.C. Unclassified Documents, ORNL-2443 
(1957); 2486 (1957); 2451 (1957); 2737 (1959). 

(3> C. A. Blake, D. E. Horner and J. M. Schmitt, U.S.A.E.C. Unclassified Document 
ORNL—2259 (1959). 

161 C. A. Blake, C. F. Baes, K. B. Brown, C. F. Coleman and J. C. White, Proceedings 
of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 
1958, VoL 28, p. 289. United Nations (1959). 

,7 > J. Kennedy, U.K.A.E.A. Doc. No. AERE/C/M369 (1958). 

<»» T. H. Siddal, ffl, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 13,151 (1960). 

<#l D. Dyrssen and L. Kuca, Acta Chem. Scand. 14,1945 (1960). 

(1#) H. Irving and D. N. Eddington, Pro. Chem. Soc. 360 (1959). 

0,1 H. Irving and D. N. Edginoton, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 15, 158 (1960). 

(12> H. Irving and D. N. Eddington, Chem. and Industry, T1 (1960). 

(13) T. V. Hbaly, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 314 (1961). 

U4) T. V. Hbaly,/. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 19,328 (1961). 
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Farther studies have been made* 10 - 14 > using other types of neutral organo- 
phosphorus compounds. For the systems metal-TTA-neutral organophosphorus 
compound, where the metal is U0 2 (II), thorium (TV) or rare earth (III), stable complexes 
have been isolated from the organic phase. Although the solids isolated may not be 
directly causing the synergistic effects, it would be of interest to obtain additional 
information regarding the structural nature of these solids. An infra-red study was 
therefore carried out on these complexes, and the results are discussed on the basis of 
various possible structures. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

There are several abbreviations used throughout the paper for the purpose of 
brevity, and these are listed below together with the sour ce of t he material: 

HTTA — neutral 1 , 1 ,1-trifluoro-2,3'-thenoyl-acetone[ 0 [) COCH 2 COCF 3 ]. 

\S/ 

Midcontinent Chemical Co., Chicago, Illinois; and Dow Chem. Co., 
Midland, Mich., recrystallized from benzene. 

TTA — monionized l,l,l-trifluoro- 2 , 3'-thenoyl-acetone [ (^JJcOCHCOCFj]- 

TBP — Tri-n-butyl phosphate [(nGiHgO^PO], from Commercial Solvents 
Corp., purified, as previously reported.* 15 ) 

TMP — Tri-methyl phosphate [(CHjO^POJ; Delta Chemical Wks., New York, 
N.Y. 

TOPO — Tri-n-octyl phosphine oxide [(CgHn^POJ; Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

TEHPO — Tri-2-ethylhexyl phosphine oxide [^-CaHsQHiz^PO]; Chemical 
Procurement Laboratory, College Point, N.Y. 

TPPO — Tri-phenyl phosphine oxide [(CgHsIjPO]; Aldrich Chem. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

DBBP — Di-n-butyl n-butyl phosphonate [(nC^jO^nC^^PO], from Virginia- 
Carolina Co., Purified as previously reported.* 15 ) 

BAA — N-n-butyl acetanilide [CH 3 CO-NH nC 4 H 9 ]; Matheson Co., Inc., Joliet, 
Ill. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of solid complexes 

Uranyl complexes. Two volumes of an aqueous solution of 0*023 molar uranyl nitrate 
were added to one volume of a hexane solution of 0*10 molar HTTA and 0*03 molar neutral 
organophosphorus ester. The mixture was shaken vigorously for about 20 min; then the 
aqueous phase was removed and the hexane solution allowed to evaporate. Yellow 
microcrystalline material gradually settled out during the evaporation. When about nine- 
tenths of the hexane evaporated, the precipitate was filtered off and washed with a little 
water and a little hexane. Recrystallization from one of many organic solvents such as 
hexane, cyclohexane or benzene further purified the solid. In this way, solid crystalline 
compounds of the formula UOz(TTA) 2 S were obtained where S is TBP, TOPO, TPPO, 
DBBP, TEHPO, and BAA. Also, by using three to four times the usual concentration of 
TOPO, a solid compound of the formula U 02 (TTA) 2 (TOPO)) was isolated. 

Thorium complexes. These complexes were obtained using the same procedure previously 
described for the uranyl complexes, except that the reagent mole ratio for Th:HTTA:S was 
l^Sf iCream coloured solids with the general formula Th(TTA) 4 S were obtained where 
fflSTBP, TOPO and TPPO. 

*15) D. F. Pbppard, G. W. Mason and J. L. Maibr, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 3,213 (1936). 
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Neodymium and scandium complexes. The complexes of these metals were obtained by 
the method need for the uranyl complexes, also. The reagent ratios for M:HTTA:S were 
1:3:2. In the case of Nd, alkali was added to raise the pH of the aqueous phase in order to 
affect complete extraction of the Nd into the organic phase. Complexes made with S being 
TBP, and TOPO were oils, while Nd(TTA) 3 (TPPO )2 was a solid. 

The simple compounds of general formula M(TTA) X , where x is the valency of the metal, 
can be made in exactly the same way as the M/TTA/S complexes, except that S is omitted 
from the preparation. 

Melting points 

The melting points were made on a Fisher-Johns Melting Point Block. Mixed melting 
points on mixtures were made similarly after weighing the appropriate amounts of the 
constituents. 

Jsopiestic molecular weights 

In the isopiestic molecular weights, TBP was used as the standard and the method of 
Signer was followed.* 161 Errors were estimated to be in the range of 5-10 per cent. 
Analyses of the complexes 

Cation analyses in some of these complexes were obtained by standard analytical 
procedures, after scrubbing the metal out from a benzene solution with strong aqueous add. 
The metal-free organic solution was then evaporated and the phosphorus residue determined 
by standard methods. For the other complexes reported in this paper the TTA/M and S/M 
ratios were determined by absorption spectrophotometry.* 171 

Infra-red studies 

All infra-red data were obtained with a Perk in-Elmer Model No. 221 spectrophotometer. 
The results recorded in this paper were made with KBr disks, checked by Nujol Mulls. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
Physical properties of complexes 

Listed in Table 1 are the analytical data, melting points and isopiestic molecular 
weights for several of the metal complexes of l,l,l-trifluoro-2, 3-thenoyl-acetone and 
various neutral organophosphorus compounds. All of the complexes studied were 
anhydrous as discussed later, and as shown in Table 2. The complexes had definite 
melting points and all solids having intermediate compositions gave lower melting 
points in all systems (e.g. UO 2 , Tb, Nd complexes) than the definite compounds. It 
can be noted that the melting point of the complexes containing 1 TBP or 1 TOPO 
are lower than the simpleTTAcomplex while the meltingpoints of the 1TPPO complexes 
are raised. Isopiestic molecular weights in benzene were determined for several of the 
solids and found to be monomeric. The solids appear to be quite stable as evidenced 
by the fact that TBP pumped at its melting point under 0*3 mm pressure for several 
hours showed only a 0-04 per cent loss in weight. 

For the uranyl complexes, the ratio of neutral phosphorus ester to metal was 
always one, except for TOPO, where the compounds U02(TTA)2*T0P0 and UO 2 - 
(TTA)2*3TOPO were isolated. The formation of U02(TTA)2*3TOPO was previously 
suggested by tracer studies,***. 141 and has been confirmed in this investigation by 
mixed melting points and infra-red data. For thorium, the metal/S ratio was always 
1 !l, but for the rare earth complexes and probably scandium too, it was 1:2. The studies 
indicated that the formulae for the synergistic species found at tracer level* 1 ** 141 and 

(,#) R. Signer, Arm . Chem. 477,246 (1930). 

<n * T. V. Hbaly and J. R. Ferraro, /. Inorg. Nuct. Chem. To be published. 
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'Table 1.—Physical properties of the metallic complexes of 
1,1,1 -trifluoro-2,3'-thbnoyl-acetone/neutral oroanophospborus compounds 

" Analytical Data t 

Molecular- 

weight* Calcd. Found 

ntpi i i 1 . 1 ., i . . - .. I. _ 

Complex (°Q Calcd. Found M(%) P(%) M(%) P(%) 


UOaCTTAfc 210-212 


UOjCITAIjTBP 

112 

978 

907 

24*3 

3*17 

23*8 

2*7 

UOjCTTAJiTOPO 

57 

1099 

1070 





U02CTTA)2*3T0P0 

37 







U02(TTA) 2 *TPPO 

238 







U02CITA)2*DBBP 

68 







UOiCITAJiTEHPO 

60 







Th(ITA)4 

224 







ThCTTAVTBP 

178 

1382 

1363 

16*7 

2*24 

16*6 

2*3 

Th(TTA)4 TOPO 

110 

1502 

1500 

15*5 

2*07 

16*0 

1*9 

ThCITAVTPPO 

305 



16*8 

2*26 

17*2 

2*3 

Nd(TTA)j 

155-165 







Nd(TTA)j *2TOPO 

Oil 







Nd(TTA)j -2TPPO 

285 

1363 

1343 

10*7 

4*62 

10*4 

4*5 


ScCITA)j-2TBP Oil 

Sc(TTA)j'2TOPO Oil 

ScfITA) 3 *2TPPO Oil 


* TBP was used as Standard and the solvent was Spectroscopic Grade benzene 
(Eastman Organic Co.) in the isopies tic molecular weight determination. 

t All of the M/TTA/S complexes were also analysed for TTA/M and S/M ratios by 
absorption spectrophotometric methods.* 17 * 


spectrophotometrically* 17 * at millimolar levels are identical to the solids or oils 
isolated from the organic phase. 

Water content of hexane solutions of M x {TTA) y S z complexes 

The water content of several hexane solutions was determined using the standard 
Karl Fischer apparatus. Concentrations of HTTA, TBP and uranium in hexane 
solutions were prepared separately as well as together. The individual concentrations 
were in the same ratio as in the complex U0 2 (TTA^TBP; namely, 2 moles of HTTA 
per mole of U or TBP. After shaking with water overnight, the water content of 
these hexane solutions was examined. It was found that water was extracted by the 
hexane solutions containing HTTA or TBP, either separately or together, but when 
uranium was present in these hexane solutions, the water content dropped con¬ 
siderably. This was also found to be true in the UOj/HTTA/TOPO system. For 
example, the water content of a hexane solution containing 0T0 molar HTTA and 
0*05 molar TOPO was 0*035 molar, but the addition of 0*05 molar uranyl ion caused 
the water content to drop by a factor of nearly ten to 0*004 molar, a figure which is 
about equal to that of the water content of saturated hexane alone. Table 2 shows 
how the advent qf the metal link into the HTTA/ester/hexane system caused the 
water content to decrease to an almost negligible figure, establishing the fact that the 
metal/TTA/ester complexes were anhydrous. This has been established for uranium, 
thorium and neodymium. 




u 
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Tabu 2.—WateIr. content of H20/j^ai7HTTA/ester/hexane systems 


UOjfTTAfeTBP hexane system 

Th(TTA> 4 TBP hexane system 

Hexane sohxtions Water content 

Hexane solutions Water content 


■aiiiafli 

0-05 MTBP 
0-20 M HTTA 
0-05 MTBP 1 
0-20 M HTTA J 
0-05 MTBP * 
0-20 M HTTA 
0-05 M Th J 

0-006 M H 2 O 

0-016 MHzO 

► 0-021 M. H 2 O 

► 0-003 M H 2 O 

U 02 CTTA) 2 T 0 P 0 hexane system 

Th(TTA) 4 TOPO hexane system 

Hexane solutions Water content 

Hexane solutions Water content . 


0 078 M H 2 O 

► 0-035 M H 2 O 

► 0-004 M H 2 O 

HgjZXuSa 

m 

9 


Nd(TTA)3(TOPO)2 hexane system 

Hexane solutions 

Water content 

O il M HTTA 1 
0*072 M TOPOj 
0*11 M HTTA 1 
0*072 M TOPO 
0*036 M Nd J 

}> 0-058 M H 2 O 

0-005 M H 2 O 


Table 3.—Carbonyl and c=c frequencies in TTA-metaluc complexes 


Complex 

vC=0 ... M (cm -1 ) 

nC-O-M (cm" -1 ) 

i;C=C (cm -1 ) 

uojcu) 

1600 

1309 

1535 

Th(TV) 

1601 

1312 

1542 

Nd(IIl) 

1605 

1302 

1537 

CoOD 

1600 

1308 

1535 


Table 4.—Carbonyl and c=c frequencies in 
TTA-oroanophosphorus-metaluc complexes (cm"* 1 ) 


Complex 

Carbonyl region 

tC-O-M 

uC=C 

U0 2 (TTA)2TBP 

1622,1595 

1320 

1538 

Th(TTA)4TBP 

1633,1599 

1310 

1540 

Sc(TrA)3-2TBP 

1630,1603 

1320 

1540 

U02(TrA)2T0P0 

1615,1597 

1310 

1538 

U02(TTA)23T0P0 

1615,1597 

1309 

1537 

Th(TTA)4-TOPO 

1640,1598 

1310 

1538 

Sc(TTA) 3 -2TOPO 

1635, 1607 

1320 

1540 

Nd(TTA)j-2TOPO 

1632,1610 

1300 

1532 

U02(TTA)2-TPP0 

1612,1592 

1310 

1537 

Th(TTA)4-TPPO 

1640,1600 

1312 

1540 

Sc(TTA) 3 -2TPPO 

1640,1608 

1320 

1543 

Nd(TTA)j-2TPPO 

1635,1612 

1305 

1537 
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Infrared spectra 

(A) TTA-metallic complexes. The infra-red spectra of UC> 2 (n) and Th(TV) 
TTA-metallic complexes in the region 1700-1000 cm~i are illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Although the spectra are complicated, some important features can be cited. For 
these complexes, an intense peak was observed in the carbonyl absorption region at 
about 1600 on -1 . A second peak, of less intensity, was found at 1540 ran -1 . A third 
intense peak was found at about 1310 cm -1 . The peak at the highest frequency is 
probably associated with the co-ordinated carbonyl (C = O... M) vibration, since 
it corresponds to the values for this vibration obtained for related complexes.^) 



cm” 1 

Fig. !•—Infra-red spectra of U02(TTA)2 and Th(TTA)4-KBr disks. 



1700 1000 1900 1400 1900 1700 1100 1000 

* - cm- 1 


Fig. 2.—Infra-red spectra of UOzCTTAIi TBP and Th(TTA)* TBP-KBr disks. 
<i»> L. J. Bellamy and R. F. Branch, J. Chem . Soc. 4491 (1954). 
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The h C-O— enolic bond in the complexes is probably located at about 1340 om~* . 
in agreement with the 'mines found for this vibration in the Cu(II), Co(II), Zn(II) 
chelates of TTA.< 18 > The absorption at 1540 cm -1 was rather constant from complex 
to complex, and has been attributed to the C = C vibration.< 19 > A tabulation of 
these frequencies appears in Table 3. 

(B) TTA-organophosphorus metallic complexes. In the spectra of the TTA- 
organophosphorus metallic complexes, the region at 1600 cm -1 showed two peaks, 
independent of the metal (Figs. 2-4 and Table 4). One peak was at the same position 



Flo. 3.—Infra-red spectra of Th(TTA) TOPO and UOiOTAVTOPO-KBr disks. 

as that found in the TTA-metallic complexes, and the second was located at a higher 
frequency. The ratio of intensity of the higher frequency peak to the lower frequency 
peak for the complexes M/TTA/S appeared to increase from Th(IV) to UO 2 CII). In 
the complexes M/TTA/2S this ratio is greater for Sc(III) than for Nd(III) (Table 5). 
In addition, the position of the higher frequency increased as one goes from UC> 2 (II) 
through Sc(III) and Nd(ID) to Th(IV) complexes. The second peak at the higher 
frequency appeared in the spectra upon the first addition of neutral organophos- 
phorus compound. 

The P-^O stretching frequency was displaced toward lower frequency in all of 
the complexes. The shift appeared to be small in the case of TOPO. For the other 
neutral organophosphorus ligands, this shift appeared to be normal for a P - k O... M 

<lw J. Lecomtb, Dls. Faraday Soc . 9, 125 (1950). 
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type of link. Table 6 lists the P -* O frequencies found for these complexes, and gives 
t die shift from the P -*■ O frequency observed in the unbonded organophosphorus 
'ligands. 

In all of these complexes, the 3500 cm -1 region was free of absorption as were 
the regions of the bonded P—[OH] vibration at about 2700,2300 cm -1 . The =pC —H 
absorption in the complex ring was very weak, and was seldom seen. Whenever it 
was observed, it appeared at 3070 cm- 1 . 



cm * 1 

Flo. 4.— Infra-red spectra of U0 2 (Ti Ah TPPO, Th(TTAVTPPO, and 
Nd(TTA)3-2TPPO-KBr disks. 


Table S.—Ratio of absorbances Ac=o/Ac-o ... M for various 
TTA-organophosphorus-mctaluc complexes 


Complex 

AS 

U0 2 (TTA)jTBP 

10 

U0 2 (TTA) 2 T0P0 

H 

U0 2 (TTA)2-3T0P0 

10 

UOj(TTA)2TPPO 

0-85 

Sc(TTA)3-2TBP 

0-74 

ScOTA)3*2TOPO 

0-87 

ScCITA)3-2TPPO 

076 

Nd(TTA) 3 -2TOPO 

0 58 

Nd(TTA) 3 -2TPPO 

0-80 

Th(TTA)4-TBP 

074 

Th(TTA) 4 TOPO 

0-40 

Th(TTA)4'TPPO 

077 


* At — Absorbance (C«= 0)/Absorbance (C-0... M) 
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in Fig. 5, a comparison of the spectra of NaTTA and Th(TTA )4 and 
Th(TTA) 4 -TBP is given. 



cm-' 


Fra. 5.—Comparison of spectra of TTA ion in NaTTA with the co-ordinated 
TTA in complexes with thorium (KBr disks). 


Table 6.—Phosphoryl frequencies in the 
TTA-organophosphorus-metallic complexes (cm -1 ) 



CP-^O 

Shift* 

TBP 

128S, 1269 

_ 

TOPO 

1152 

— 

TPPO 

1195 

— 

U0 2 (TTA) 2 TBP 

1212 

-73, -57 

Th(TTA)4'TBP 

1200 

-85, -69 

Sc(TTA)r2TBP 

1192 

-93, -77 

UOj(TTA) 2 TOPO 

1145 

-7 

U0 2 (TTA) 2 -3T0P0 

1145 

-7 

Th(TTA)4 TOPO 

1145 

-7 

Sc(TTA)j-2TOPO 

1145 

-7 

Nd(TTA)r 2TOPO 

1140 

-12 

U0 2 (TTA) 2 TPP0 

1142,1152 (sh) 

-53, -43 

Th(TTA) 4 TPPO 

1158 

-37 

ScCTTA)j-2TPPO 

1150 

-45 

Nd(TTA)i-2TPPO 

1172 

-23 


* Defined as the Dp—in complex - in unbonded ligand. 
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< (Q HTTA-TBP and HTTA-TBP-D 2 0 systems. In the anhydrous system 
, HTTA-TBP, the addition of increasing amounts of TBP (up to 18 x HTTA concen¬ 
tration) to a fixed concentration of HTTA showed a shift of the infrared absorption 
peak (»c-o) fr° m 1600 cm -1 in pure HTTA to 1650 cm -1 . The TBP peaks (8p_>. 0 
at ~1285, 1269 cm -1 became a single strong peak at 1280 cm -1 . 

In the system of HTTA-TBP contacted with D 2 O, increasing amounts of TBP 
up to 5*5 x HTTA concentration) added to a fixed concentration of HTTA showed 
ashiftofthepeakatIfiOOcm'tto 1650cm~t. With further increases (up to 18xHTTA 
concentration), there appeared to be a shift back toward 1600 cm -1 and a shift of 
the ep_».oin TBP to a strong peak at 1270 cm -1 with a shoulder at 1285 cm -1 . 

In both the anhydrous and D 2 O experiments, large excesses of TBP were 
necessary to show the interaction with HTTA. The solvent used in these experiments 
was n-hexane (Matheson, Coleman and Bell Co.). 

(D) U0 2 (TTA)2-T0P0 system. As illustrated in Figs. 1 and 3, the addition of 
one mole of TOPO to one mole of UC> 2 (TTA )2 produced two peaks in the 1600 cm~i 
region of about equal intensity. The P _^. v Q absorption showed a shift from 1152 cm -1 
to 1145 cm -1 . With the addition of two and three moles of TOPO, the intensity of 
the higher frequency band in the 1600 cm -1 region increased slightly as did the peak 
at 1145 cm -1 . When 4-5 moles of TOPO were added, no change in the 1600 cm~ ] 
region was noted, but the main peak in the t> P _^ 0 region shifted to 1152 cm -1 with a 
shoulder at 1145 cm -1 . 

Use of TEHPO produced only U02CTTA) 2 -TEHP0. From infra-red data, no 
evidence for a U0 2 (TrA)2-3 TEHPO could be found. 

(E) U0 2 (TTA)2-TBP, Th(TTA) 4 -TBP and U0 2 (TTA)2-TBP-D 2 0 and Th(TTA) 4 
-TBP-D 2 O systems. The addition of dry TBP to solid U0 2 (TTA) 2 gave a spectrum 
(in the 1600 cm -1 region) very similar to that obtained for solid U02(TTA) 2 ‘TBP. 
Two equally intense peaks were obtained at 1622 and 1595 cm -1 . However, when 
the solution of U02(TTA)2 in TBP was contacted with D 2 0, significant changes 
occurred in the spectrum as the TBP concentration increased. For a 0*10 M solution 
ofU02CITA)2 in TBP, the normal double peak was obtained in the 1600 cm -1 region, 
but as the solution became more dilute in U 02 (TTA) 2 the peak at higher frequency 
began to diminish, and at a 0-003 M solution was present only as a very weak shoulder 
to the main peak at about 1595 cm -1 . There appeared to be a shift to the U02(TTA) 2 
spectrum in the wet solutions, as an excess of TBP was added, versus a U0 2 (TTA) 2 / ] BP 
spectrum ip a dry excess of TBP. 

Similar results were obtained when the Th(TTA) 4 was dissolved in excess TBP 
both dry and wet. 

Deuterium oxide was used rather than water in the wet solution to prevent the 
complication of the bending mode of vibration in water from interfering with the 
c c=0 frequency in the complexes in the region 1600-1650 cm -1 . 

DISCUSSION 

From the infra-red studies, it was observed that the reaction of neutral organo- 
phosphprus compounds with TTA-metal complexes to form TTA/S/metal complexes 
resulted in the splitting of the single peak present in the 1600 cm -1 region into two 
peaks. ^Thia splitting is observed not only in the crystal spectra but in the solution 
spectripiinii therefore cannot be entirely due to any crystal effects. One peak was found 
^gH|g||§|!equency, and its position varied with the metal. This would indicate the 
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presence of acme uncoordinated (free) TTA carbonyl Tbe second peak was found 
approximately at its original position, thus indicating that in the M-TTA-S complexes 
part of the TTA is still bonded as in the simple TTA compounds. 

These results seem to eliminate for the TTA/S/metal compounds, a structure 
involving only bidentate TTA. The possibility that the structure may be one involving 
some of the TTA in the ionic form can also be dismissed since rite spectrum of ionic 
NaTTA is entirely different in the region of 1600-1700 cm -1 (see Fig. 5) from the 
spectra of these complexes. A third possible structure involving rite solvation of the 
basic organophosphorus compound, through hydrogen bonding at the ring =*CH 
position, was also dismissed, as this structure would in no way account for the 
splitting of absorption in the 1600 cm~> region, and in addition P-[OH] vibrations 
were absent. A fourth possible structure appears to explain most of the experimental 
data more satisfactorily. This is a structure containing TTA both as a monodentate 
and bidentate ligand in the complex. Thus U02(TTA)2-T0P0 and U02(TTA)2* 
3TOPO could have structures 1 and 2 with co-ordination numbers of 6 and 8, 
respectively. 




/—Ml/ 1 


HC 


°i 


.OC(Clj)-CH-(C*,S) C-0 




OCP(R)j 


C,H,$ 


U0 2 (TTA)j RjP—»-0 

( 1 ) 


R.P *-0 

\ 

cf, 


I 5 \ 


^OC (Cf^) * CK-(CH,HjS)C*0 


HC U-O^P(R), 

C=° 1|\>—-f» (R> 
C 4 H 3 S 0 

U0 2 (TTA)j-3RjP-H3 

( 2 ) 


C,H,S— c y ^c—CF, 

9 F , II I 

I 0 O 

H( / °^Th———0C (CF^ “CH-(C 4 HjSIC=0 

Wo//r°‘ P,OR1 - 

I 9 0 

c,h 3 s [ || 

CF ~ C ^C—c 4 h,s 

H 


(OR), 

P 

i 

0 


CF„ 


0 = C IC<H,S)-HC = {CF,,)CCV 0 - C 


0*C (QjH,S)~HC c lCF 3 )C0 


t 

p 

I 

(OR), 


C«H,S 


TMTTA ) 4 • (RO)jP-*C NO (TTA ),<2 (R 0 ),P--O 

(3) (4) 

For the thorium complexes, structure (3) would have a co-ordination number of 8. 
For the neodymium complexes, structure (4) would have a co-ordination number of 6. 
These structures account for the observed splitting in the 1600 cm -1 region as well as 
for the lack of absorption due to water and P-[OH), and for the shifting of P -* O 
vibration toward lower frequency. 

A p ostulated structure of this type involves even co-ordination numbers. If a 
structure involving only monodentate TTA were considered in the complex 
UC>2(TTA)2-3TOPO, then hepta-co-ordination would have to be invoked, such as 
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postulated by Sacconi* 20 * for UO^AA^'NHj. In the case of UOjCTTA^TOPO, 
Th(TTA> 4 *TBP or Nd(TTA)3'2TPPO, again odd co-ordination would have to be 
postulated (e.g. 5). In all cases, therefore co-ordinative saturation would not be 
reached and a molecule of water could coordinate. Such species would be very hard 
to visualize as causing a synergistic effect, since they would probably be less organic 
soluble than the anhydrous materials. Besides, infra-red and Karl Fisher data point 
to the fact that only anhydrous species are involved. 

It is important to emphasize that these results were obtained with complexes 
isolated from the organic phase. It is quite possible that in solution, additional 
species may be involved. In addition, since the infra-red method is only indicative, 
these complexes should be studied by other physical methods, 1 such as X-ray. 
Recently an X-ray study<2i> of the compound Th(AA >4 indicated that the AA was 
chelated to thorium. Such X-ray studies might help in determining if the structure 
of these complexes involves monodentate and/or bidentate TTA. 

•*®> L. Sacconi and G. Giannoni, J. Chem. Soc. 2368 (1934). 

( 2 i) D. Grdemc and B. MaTkovic, Nature, Load. 182,463 (1938). 
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NOTES 


The ammoao-deliqiiesceiice of lithiora metal 

(Received 19 February 1962; in revised form 8 March 1962) 

Lithium, in contrast to the other common alkali metals, is capable of forming solutions 
with ammonia through exposure of the metal to dry ammonia gas at ambient conditions of 
temperature and pressure. This liquefaction phenomenon is interpreted in terms of a general 
treatment of deliquescence based on the inequality of chemical potential of the solvent 
component in the gaseous phase and in the saturated solution phase. Thus, lithium metal 
manifests ammono-deliquescence. 

The customary definition of “deliquescence” applies to the absorption of water-vapour 
by a solid from its surrounding gaseous environment to yield a saturated aqueous solution 
of the solid* 1 *. It should be pointed out, however, that such solution formation can occur in 
any system where an imbalance in chemical potential exists between the solvent component 
in the vapour phase and that volatile component in the solution phase. As a practical 
consequence, then, for solvent absorption from the vapour phase, the saturated solution 
must have a partial pressure of the volatile component less than the partial pressure of that 
component in the atmosphere. Thus, in this more general sense Audrieth and Klbnberg* 2 > 
have applied the term “ammono-deliquescence” to the liquefaction behaviour observed in 
the ammonia solvent system. The salts lithium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, and ammonium 
thiocyanate tend to go into solution when exposed to ammonia gas near ambient temperature 
and pressure*** 4 * 3 >. Accordingly, it is of interest to report that lithium metal itself, quite in 
contrast to the other common alkali metals, manifests ammono-deliquescenoe through 
simple exposure of the metal to an atmosphere of ammonia gas at ambient conditions. 
The dissolution of the alkali metals in liquid ammonia at its boiling point (—33°) or under 
elevated pressures at higher temperatures is, of course, well-established. 

The ammono-deliquescenoe of lithium metal can be readily demonstrated by passing 
a stream of anhydrous ammonia gas over the surface of the metal at room temperature and 
pressure. After a short period of time, bronze, opaque droplets form and then coalesce. 
The colour of the solution is characteristic of the high metal concentration in the solvent* 6 *. 
The solution process for lithium is exothermic* 7 * *> 9 * and an appreciable temperature rise 
can be noted in the system. 

The physicochemical basis for the absorption of gaseous ammonia by lithium metal may 
be seen from inspection of the vapour pressure-temperature curves for saturated solutions of 
various of the alkali metals in liquid ammonia (Fig.l), Dearly, the lithium-containing 
solutions show the lowest equilibrium vapour-pressures of ammonia within the temperature 
ranges covered; thus, at 20°, the vapour pressure of ammonia above a saturated solution of 

(l > M. M. Markowitz and D. A. Boryta, J. Chem. Engrtg. Data , 6, 16 (1961). 

{2) L. F. Audrieth and J. Kleinberg, Non-aqueous Solvents , p.45. J.Wiley, New York (1953). 
* 3 * R, O. E. Davis, L. B. Olmstead and F. O. Lundstrom,/. Amer . Chem. Soc . 43,1575 (1921). 
U) H. Hunt, /, Amer. Chem . Soc . 54, 3509 (1932). 

* 5 * H. Hunt and L. Boncyk, /. Amer , Chem . Soc. 55, 3528 (1933). 

* ti) W. L. Jolly, in Progress in Inorganic Chemistry , Vol. 1 (Edited by F. A. Cotton), 
pp. 235-281. Interscience, New York (1959). 

* 7 * C. A. Kraus and F. C. Schmidt, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 56, 2297 (1934). 

(8) F. C. Schmidt, F. J. Studbr and J, Sottysiak, /. Amer. Chem . Soc. 60, 2780 (1938). 
i9) L. V. Coulter and L. Monchick, /. Amer . Chem . Soc . 73, 5867 (1951). 
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lithium is only 97 mm Hg4® _14 >, whereas the corresponding sodium (vapour-pressure, 
3544 mm HgtMi), and potassium (vapour-pressure, 1584 mm Hg (14 ~ 1$ ) solutions possess 
vapour-pressures considerably above atmospheric. The vapour-pressure of pure liquid 



Fio. 1.—Ammonia vapour pressure-Temperature curves. 

Data sources: Li--* (13 >, --o (14) ; Na—o (14) ; K--o <14 - 15) ; NH 3 -A (,6) . 

ammonia at 20° is 6428 mm Hg <16) . For any partial pressure of ammonia in the atmosphere 
above an alkali metal greater than the equilibrium vapour-pressure characteristic of the 
particular metal-ammonia saturated solution, the potential for solution formation will be- 
present Thus, lithium metal easily manifests ammono-deliquescence at room temperature 
and relatively low pressures of ammonia. 

Application of the Clapeyron-Clausius equation to the metal solution curves of Fig. 1 
gives the following equations for the vapour-pressures (p, in mm Hg) of these saturated 
solutions: 

Li-NHj: log p - -1894-2/T + 8-4486 
Na-NHj: logp - -1280-5/T + 7-9166 
K-NHj: log p - —1300*3/T + 7-6347 

<*») C. A. Kraus, J. Amer. Chem. foe. 30,651 (1908). 

hi) O. Ruff and J. Zedner, Ber. Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 41,1948 (1908). 

< 12 > C. A. Kraus and W. C. Johnson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 47, 725 (1925). 

< 1J > W. C. Johnson and M. M. Piskur, J. Phys. Chem. 37,93 (1933). 

« 4 > P. R. Marshall mid H. Hunt; /. Phys. Chem. 60, 732 (1933). 

<>»> W. C. Johnson and A. W. Meyer, J. Phys. Chem. 33, 1922 (1929). 

<‘«W. VilrouRN (Editor), International Critical Tables, Vol. 3, p. 234. McGraw-Hill 
Newipk (1929). 
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From lb* aboveequationa, the temperatures corresponding to a rotation vapour-pressm* of 
760 mm Hg (i.e., the normal boiling point) may be computed for each of these systems. 
The calculations yield the values of +67*0% -18-9°, and +0*3° for the saturated rotations 
of lithium* sodium and potassium, respectively, in liquid ammonia. Experimental determin* 
ations of the boiling points for these solutions at 760 mm Hg have been reported by Ruff 
and Zhdnbi < u) to be +63° (lithium), -19*4° (sodium), and -0-2° (potassium). 

Meyer M. Markowitz 

Foote Mineral Company 
Research and Engineering Centre 
Route 100 

Exton, Pennsylvania 


The solubilities of alkali metal iodides In ethanol 

Received 12 February 1962) 

Several tables of physical constants of inorganic compounds quote high and conflicting 
figures for the solubility of potassium iodide in ethanol Examples, at 20°C, are 4 gU> and 
14*3 g<2> solute per 100 g solvent, and 14*3 g< 3 > solute per 100 ml solvent. The figures for 
25°C quoted in the chemical journals are much lower, e.g., 216 g«> and 1 *88 g<*> solute per 
100 g solvent, and 1 *92 g (6) solute per 100 g solution. Due to this very wide disparity between 
the highest and lowest figures, the solubility of potassium iodide in absolute ethanol has been 
redetermined and figures for 20°C and 25°C are reported in this communication. The 
solubilities of rubidium iodide and caesium iodide in ethanol at the same temperatures are 
also reported. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The solubility measurements were carried out in absolute ethanol, for which d^f = 
078501. This was prepared by distilling the 95 per cent alcohol after standing for several 
days over freshly burnt quicklime. 

Saturated solutions of the iodides were obtained by agitation of the salt-ethanol mixture 
in a glass-stoppered flask immersed in a water thermostat at the required temperature. 
Samples of the saturated solution were removed into a previously weighed weighing bottle 
and the weight of the salt determined after removal of the solvent from the weighed sample. 

Many of the dried samples were checked for complete removal of the solvent by estimation 
of the iodide with potassium iodate by the Andrews procedure using a high concentration 
of hydrochoiric acid and carbon tetrachloride. The titration figures agreed with the weight 
of dried salt in each case. 


The following results were obtained:— 


Salt 

Potassium 

iodide 

Rubidium 

iodide 

Caesium 

iodide 

Temperature (°C) 

20 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

Solubility (g per 

1-75 

1-90 

0-95 

0-98 

0-290 

0-331 


lOOgEtOH) 

DISCUSSION 


The figure of 1 *90 g per 100 g ethanol for the solubility of potassium iodide at 25°C is 
in agreement with that of 1*88 g found by Larson and Hunt<’>. Solubilities greater than 
2 g potassium iodide per 100 parts of ethanol (quoted above) have probably been determined 
in the presence of a trace, and probably more, of moisture. In fact preliminary determinations 
during the course of the present investigation gave a figure for the solubility of 2.12 g 
potassium iodide per 100 g ethanol, when the system was exposed to the atmosphere during 
saturation. Due to this sensitivity towards traces of moisture, Larson and Hunt(’> took 
stem measures to exclude all traces by carrying out all operations, including sampling, in 
a closed system. 



•. Hie decrfeasing solubility, in ethanol, with increasing cation size, from 2S1 g per loo 
g for lithium iodide' 4 * and 43*3 g per 100 g for aodium iodide ts) to 0*331 g per 100 g for 
i caesium iodide, all at 25°C, is in contrast to minimal solubilities often observed for alka li 
metal halides when water is the solvent. This type of pattern has been explained for aqueous 
solutions *> and the similar explanation in this case is that there is possibly a decrease in 
solvation energy with increasing cation size in contrast to little change in lattice energy. The 
high solubility of lithium iodide is probably partly explained by polarization. Other factors 
such as the size of the solvent ethanol molecule preventing its entry between the ions in the 
crystal lattice, also probably contribute towards the observed trend. 

<» N. A. Lange (Ed.), Handbook of Chemistry, 6th Edition. Handbook Publishers Inc 
(1946). 

< 2 > J. H. Perry (Ed.), Chemical Engineering Handbook, 2nd Edition. McGraw Hill, New 
York (1941). 

<*> C. D. HodGman (Ed), Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 41st Edition. Chemical 
Rubber Publishing Co. (1959). 

«> W. E. S. Turner and C. C. Bhsett, /. Chem. Soc. 1904 (1913). 

<« R. G. Larson and H. Hunt, J. Phys. Chem. 43,417 (1939). 

<«> P. T. Walden, Z. Phys. Chem. 55,712 (1906). 
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A cryoscopic study in ethyleaediamine 

(Received 22 February 1962; in revised form 2 April 1962) 


In connexion with equilibrium studies in ethylenediamine (EDA),' 1 - 21 it became 
necessary to determine the state of aggregation of several acids and salts. EDA has a very 
convenient meltingpoint ~ 11 °C (3> , and it was decided to use cryoscopy to obtain the necessary 
data. A literature search failed to reveal any previous cryoscopic study in this solvent. Pre¬ 
liminary attempts to obtain useable temperature-time cooling curves were unsuccessful. EDA 
supercools readily, and on freezing large crystals form which adhere to the cryoscopic cell 
wall. EDA continues to separate on this adherent coating, forming a hollow shell of frozen 
solvent rather than separating as individual crystals which can be suspended in the solution 
by agitation. The net result of this type of crystallization is a cooling curve which shows rapid 
temperature fluctuations, probably as a result of local temperature gradients in the solution. 
In addition, even brief exposure of the EDA solution to the atmosphere resulted in significant 
decrease in freezing point. The cell design shown in Fig. 1 proved to be a satisfactory solution 
to these problems. The temperature sensitive device was a Veco Type 32A83 thermistor in a 
conventional equal-arm Wheatstone bridge. Using a 1 -000V bridge supply and a 1 *00 mV, 
variable zero, potentiometric recorder, a sensitivity of 3 xlO~ 4 °Cwasattainable. Thegas-tight 
construction of the cryoscopic cell allowed indefinite storage of solutions without a detectable 
change in freezing point All solutions were saturated with dry nitrogen by introducing a gas 
bubbler through joint C of Fig. 1. The gas bubbler was then removed and replaced by the 
assembly shown in joint C of Fig. 1. This assembly consisted of an outer TS 12/18 joint 
sealed to a short stem of glass tubing of an inside diameter to just pass another glass tube 
which had a short piece of platinum wire sealed into the bottom. A sleeve of polyethylene 
tubing allowed the platinum wire to be adjusted in height without exposing the cell contents to 
the atmosphere. A large paddle type stirrer entered the cell through a water-jacketed glass 
bearing and was rotated at ~900 rev/min. A cooling curve was obtained by placing the cell 


S. Bruckenstein and L. M. Mukherjee, J. Phys. Chem. 64,1601 (1960). 

(2 > L. M. Mukherjee. Fh.D. Thesis, University of Minnesota (1961). 

L. AUDRiATHandJ. Kleinberg, Non-aqueous Solvents, p.l 19. J.Wiley, New York (1953). 
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Fig. 1. Freezing Point Cell. A. T 20/40 joint with Veco Type 32A83 thermistor shown in position; 

B. T 20/40joint with Labglass watercooled, precision ground sleeve bearing stirrer shown in position; 

C, tf 12/18 joint. Inlet port for nitrogen bubbler (not shown) and platinum (0*010 wire) cold finger 

(shown in position): D. liquid level. Cell contents 50 ml. 

in a water bath held at 9 ±0 02°C. Powdered solid carbon dioxide was dropped inside the tube 
with the platinum wire, and the wire submerged in the EDA solution as the anticipated 
freezing point wasapproached. Crystals of solvent formed on the platinum wire and were distri¬ 
buted through the solution by the vigorous stirring. These crystals greatly reduced super¬ 
cooling and minimized the tendency of the solvent to solidify as an adherent layer on the cell 
walls. More than half the cooling curves obtained were satisfactory. On random occasions 
poor cooling curves were still obtained. In all cases each solution was reexamined until three 
satisfactory cooling curves were obtained. The average of the three determinations usually 
agreed to ±0-0015°C. 

The thermistor was calibrated by evaluating the constant, B, in the equation 
k\R T tlR T 2 = — 1/72) from the measured resistances at the melting points of ice and of 

very pure acetic acid.< 4 > This calibration yielded a calculated sensitivity of 0*0954°C/mV of 
unbalance bridge potential at 10*6° compared to the experimental value of 0O952°C/mV 
over the range 9*3-12°C. 

The solvent handling techniques and the reagents used have been described else¬ 
where.^- 2 ) 

The freezing point of pure ethylenediamine was determined to be 11 *3°C, as compared to 
the previously reported value of 11 *0°C. (5) 

The molal freezing point depression constant, Kj° y was determined using benzene and 
naphthalene as standards. Using benzene, six solutions in the concentration range 0-05-0-33 
molal were studied, yielding K f ° *= 2*43 ±0*04°C/mole/kg. Three naphthalene solutions, 
0*04-0*11 molal, yielded Kr° - 2*44±0*0rc/mole/kg. The mean value obtained giving 
equal weight to each individual measurement is 2*43 ±0*02°C/mole/kg. The latent heat of 
fusion of EDA is calculated to be 64-5 ±0*6 cal/g at 11-3°C, as compared to a calori- 
metrically determined value of 77 cal/g at 0°C. 

(4) K. Hess and H. Huber, Ber . Dtsch. Ges . 70,2205 (1937). 
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Notes 


Earlier potentiometric studies of silver cyanide* 1 * were interpreted in terms of 
reaction: 


2AgCN: 


Ag++AgCN 2 " 


the 


assuming the silver cyanide was nearly completely present in the form of the undissociated 
monomer. Cryoscopic studies of silver cyanide in the concentration range 0-018-016 mn|a l 
verified that this compound exists quantitatively as undissociated AgCN. (By quantitatively, 
we mean the molality found cryoscopically was indistinguishable from the analytical con¬ 
centration within the experimental error.) 

Solutions of silver, potassium and sodium iodide were also studied in the concentra¬ 
tion range of ~0-02-0-1 A/and found to be present quantitatively as undissociated monomers. 

Silver bromide and chloride, and phenylacetic and acetic acids are not measurably 
dissociated in EDA in the concentration range of ~0-01-0-09 M. 

Silver nitrate is measurably dissociated in EDA. The results obtained are given in 
Table I, m, is the analytical concentration and hm the molality calculated from the freezing 


Table 1. — Cryoscopic data for AgN03 in EDA 


m. 

£m 

Ka«NOe 

(KAgNO*) M, G 

0-0158 

0-0230 

(6-0x10-1) 

(1-2X10" 4 ) 

0-0359 

0-0441 

2-4x10-3 

4-2 xlO" 4 

0-0561 

0-0670 

2-6x10-3 

3-9 xl0“ 4 

0-0809 

0-0938 

2-5x10-3 

3-4 xlO -4 

0-1129 

0-1305 

3-3x10-3 

3-8 xlO" 4 


Mean value Ka^nOs =2-7±0-5x10~ 3 

» •> (KabnOj) m,o = 3-8±0-2xlO -4 


point depression. The third column lists the value of the dissociation constant of silver 
nitrate calculated from the freezing point data assuming ideal behavior; i.e., from the 
expression Kasno, = [(Xm —m,)] 2 /[Em —2(Xm —m,))]. An estimate of the thermodynamic 
dissociation constant requires that some relation for the activity coefficient of ions and the 
ionic strength (jt = [Ag + ]) be assumed. Schaap et a/.* 6 * have suggested that the Marshall- 
Gnmwald equation would be applicable to EDA solutions. The fourth column in Table 1 
gives calculated values of the dissociation constant of silver nitrate (KabnOs m,g) using 
the latter relation to estimate the single ion activity coefficients. The mean value of 
(K a ,no.) equals 3-8 ±0-2 x 10 -4 . 

The dissociation constant of silver nitrate was estimated to be ~6 x 10~ 4 in our previous 
potentiometric study* 1 * and 5*75 x 10~ 4 by Hibbard and Schmidt* 7 * using the Fuoss-Kraus 
method. Siefker* 8 * obtained similar values using a combination of potentiometric and 
conductometric data. 

Finally, an attempt was made to demonstrate the existence of KI AgI and Nal-Agl by 
studying mixtures of the alkali and silver iodides. The latter two species have been postulated 
to interpret data obtained using a silver indicator electrode.* 1 * As is shown in Table 2. the 
total molality as found cryoscopically is substantially lower than the sum of the analytical 
concentrations of the silver and alkali halide. 

*»* H. Hieber and A. Woerner, Z. Elektrochem . 40, 252 (1934). 

W. B. Schaap, R. E. Bayer, J. ft. Siefker, J. K. Kim, P. W. Brewster and F. C. Schmidt, 
^ Record of Chemical Progress, 22,197 (1961). 

* 7 > B. B. Hibbard and F. C. Schmidt, J. Amer. Chem. Soe. 77, 225 (1955). 

**»* J. R.. Siefker. Ph.D. Thesis, Indiana University (1960). 






A- TAWLB2.—CkYOSOOKC DATA FOR AgI KI AND AgI*NaI SOLUTIONS " 

-i ' ' - ' . ‘ 1 ■ " . . . . 

MI Mg, MI (,) mg, TmfM J fin 

Potassium iodide 0*1127 0*1138 0*20S0 2*6 

Sodium iodide 0*0803 0*1271 0*1880 3*0 


(a) ntg if molal analytical concentration of species indicated by subscript 

(b) Sn is total molal concentration calculated by freezing point depression. 

Assuming ideal behavior, the formation constant K MI Ag i - [MI AgI]/[MI5AgI] - 
K«t)Mi+( w t)A»dff«~('»»)A«d~(' w A«iKSm— (m,) w ], was calculated from the data in 
Table 2. The results obtained are in fair agreement with the previously obtained values of 
K Ki Agi “ 1 *1 and K nita«i =* 1 •3. (1) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


H. H. Smler: Chemistry in Non-Aqneous Solvents vii + 119 pp. Reinhold, New York, 1916. 

|1.95 

This monograph appears to be intended for the undergraduate interested in chemistry 
rather than either the specialist or educated layman. To this end, the author steers a course 
between dull scholarship and a Sunday supplement popular science approach and, 9 on the 
whole, is successful. Current ideas in the chemistry of non-aqueous solutions are given with 
adequate examples. 

The classical approach to non-aqueous chemistry in terms of water analogs is illustrated 
by liquid ammonia. The section on sulphuric acid emphasizes the more recent work of R. J. 
Gillespie and his colleagues, but fits neatly into acid-base concepts involving proton transfer. 
The other solvents selected for individual attention are sulphur dioxide and nitrogen dioxide 
a choice which permits exploration of the range of usefulness and the limitations of the 
solvent-system ionization concept. 

The book, however, has some flaws which may reduce its value forthe teacher andthc 
serious student. It is not completely authoritative; for instance, the data given in the various 
tables are not provided with references, and many of the constants may be out-of-date. 
The observant reader, for example, will have difficulty in reconciling the ion product constant 
for liquid ammonia described as being in the neighborhood of 10“ 33 , with a specific con¬ 
ductance greater th an 10" 7 ohm" 1 . Experimenters (V. F. Hnizda, C. A. Kraus, /. Amer. 
Chem . Soc. 71, 1565-75 1949). have obtained liquid ammonia with a specific electrical 
conductivity below 10-*° ohm “Jem -1 . It is likely that the pure liquid is even less conducting 
and that the ion product estimate of Plbskov which Sxsler quotes is a realistic estimate. 
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Stmflariy.rthe electrical conductivity of sulphur dioxide is undoubtedly much lower than 
the value given in the text and sdf ionization does not take place to anything like the extent 
j that Jandbr believed at the time of his early research. Perhaps the most serious deficiency in 

this volume is an inadequate treatment of the experimental problems associated with research 

with non-aqueous solvents. This gives a spurious air of authenticity both to the numbers in 
the tables and to the ideas expressed. The latter do represent a reasonable consensus of 
current opinion, which however will be continuously modified, at least in emphasis, as 
improved experimental procedures are developed, and as a number of additional solvents 
are investigated in detail. 

The failure to suggest to the reader that the accumulation of data and the evolution 
ideas are still under way is a serious pedagogical error that all working scientists should 
deplore. 

This series nevertheless represents a pioneering effort which ought to be encouraged* 
The present volume is readable and recommended for theundergraduate or bright high school 
senior interested in going a little beyond his general chemistry text. 


H. H. Hyman 


PhUonfam 1961 Edited by E. Grison, W. B. H. Lord and R. D. Fowler. Proceedings of the 
Second International Conference on Plutonium Metallurgy, Grenoble, France. 19-22 April 1960. xvii 
804 pp. Oeaver-Hulme, London, 1961. 189 S. 

The second conference on Atomic Energy, held at Geneva in 1958, was notable for the first 
release of real information on plutonium. As a result, two further conferences have been 
held, of which this book represents the proceedings of the second. The information now 
presented is wider in scope, and presents a balanced picture up to 1960. 

Four separate sessions were held at the conference, dividing the subject under the 
headings of physical properties, alloys, ceramics, and nuclear fuels. The discussion following 
each group of papers included new material, and this is also included in the book. 

One feature of note, which is emphasized throughout the book, is that of purity. In 
certain cases the actual impurity content is quoted by the authors, but generally the matter is 
dealt with rather vaguely. Experiments on the allotropic transformations, physical and 
mechanical properties, are undoubtedly affected by impurity content, and interpretation of 
results obtained at temperatures in the vicinity of an allotropic change must be extremely 
difficult. 

From the physical standpoint, much new information is presented on the electronic 
states in plutonium, and the effect on physical properties. The ferromagnetic impurity 
dements, (inevitably present as a result of the methods of manufacture) have a particular 
influence, for example on low temperature specific heat, resistivity, and thermal expansion. 

The section on alloys is also noteworthy for the concentration on theoretical implications. 
Considering the emphasis on the utilization of plutonium for practical purposes of nuclear 
energy which must lie behind this work, it is remarkable to see how far the more practical 
has not been allowed to subdue the fundamental understanding of the metal. 

The chemical metallurgy of plutonium received attention at the Conference in matters 
ranging from preparation of high purity metal to atmospheric oxidation. The papers dealing 
with preparation indfcde the use of fused salt electrolysis, the reduction of plutonium hadides 
‘ 1 jy calcium, and the removal of impurities by volatilization. One paper, in French, describes 
the mMli ir1im)1ii||ii nl difficulties encountered in a “production” process. The work reported 
on oxidation is brief, but important. 
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MASS DISTRIBUTION IN THE SPONTANEOUS 
FISSION OF “*Pu 

J. B. Laidler and F. Brown 
A tomic Weapons Research Establishment, Aldennaston, Berkshire 

(Received 25 April 1962) 

Abstract—The distribution of mass in the spontaneous fission of 140 Pu has been investigated radio- 
chemically by measuring the fission yields of fifteen isotopes in the mass range 89-147. Comparisons 
are made with other published work on spontaneous fission to reveal trends in the yield-mass relation¬ 
ship with increasing mass of the fissioning nucleus. 

Since neutron-induced fission of l,# Pu is essentially fission of * 40 Pu in excitation levels above the 
ground state, a further series of changes in the yield-mass function for fission in various states of 
excitation of the same nucleus is also presented. 

Spontaneous fisson was suggested in 1939 as a theoretical possibility by Bohr and 
Wheeler in their paper on the liquid drop model of fission. (1) It was first reported by 
Flerov and Petrzhak for natural uranium. <2 > They observed a halMife for decay by 
this process of about 10 lfl -10 17 years and the spontaneous fission in the uranium was 
later attributed to 288 U. (S) 

Spontaneous fission has since been observed in many nuclides and numerous 
papers have been published on the more physical aspects of the subject. Reviews of 
available information have been given by Butler (4) , Ghiorso (5) and Petrzhak (8) . 

There is still one aspect of spontaneous fission on which information is limited. 
This is the distribution of mass between the fission fragments. Mass distribution in 
spontaneous fission has been studied in 23ft u (8,7,8 * 9> , in 242 Cm (10) and in m Cf. ai,12,l8> 
There are two main reasons why information on this subject is so limited: 

(a) Nuclides exhibiting spontaneous fission which are readily available have long 
half-lives and hence relatively low spontaneous fission activity. 

(b) Nuclides which have shorter spontaneous fission half-lives are not obtainable in 
sufficient amounts to make radiochemical investigations of their mass dis¬ 
tributions practicable. 

(1) N. Bohr and J. Wheeler, Phys. Rev. 56,426 (1939). 
m G. N. Flerov and K. A. Petrzhak, Phys. Rev . 58, 59 (1940). 

<41 W. H. Fleming and H. G. Thode, Phys. Rev. 92, 378 (1953). 

141 J. B. Butler, CRP 642A Paper B4 (1956). 

,a) A. Ghiorso, A/Conf. 8/P/718. The Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva 1955, United Nations (1956). 

K. A. Petrzhak, Sov. J, Atomic Energy. Suppl. 1, 101 (1957). 

(7) J. MacNamara and H. G. Thode, Phys. Rev. 80,471 (1950); also H. G. Thode Canad. J . Phys. 
38.1 (1960). 

w G. W. Wetherill, Phys. Rev. 92, 907 (1953). 

F. T. Ashizawa and P. K. Kuroda, /. Inorg. Nuct. Chem. 5, 12 (1958), also P. L. Parker and 
P. K. Kuroda, Ibid. 5, 153 (1958). 

L. E. Glendenin and E. P. Steinberg, Phys. Rev. 95, (2) 431 (1954). 

tll) L. E. Glendenin and E. P. Steinberg, J. Inorg. Nuci. Chem. 1,45 (1955). 

<l21 J. G. Cuninghame, J. Inorg. A fuel. Chem. 6, 181 (1958). 

,15n W. E. Nervik, Phys . Rev. 119, (5) 1685 (1960). 
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Information published to date on the spontaneous fission of ^Pu can be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

(1) Half-life for spontaneous fission* 14 *—1-23 x 10 11 years. 

(2) Specific spontaneous fission activity* 15 *—(1-61 ± 004) x 10® fission g^ 1 hr' 1 . 

(3) Number of prompt neutrons per spontaneous fission—2*2 ± 0*03.* W) 

(4) The energy distribution of the fission fragments is a two humped curve which 
has maxima at about 65 and 95 MeV.* 17 * 15 * 

(5) A mass distribution curve derived from physical measurement of the energies of 
the fission fragments.* 19 * 

All these physical measurements have been made on samples of plutonium with 
fairly low ^Pu contents. 

A source of highly enriched ^Pu (about 92 per cent) of sufficient size to attempt a 
radiochemical investigation of the mass distribution was made available by the 
U.S.A.E.C. The fission yields of 15 isotopes are reported as well as a re-determination 
of the spontaneous fission half-life. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

At the commencement of each run, an inactive isotope of the element to be determined was added 
to the plutonium stock solution. The fission product activity and the carrier were equilibrated, 
separated from the plutonium and discarded. The separation time was taken as the zero time for a 
growth period ranging from a day to several weeks depending on the isotope under consideration. 
One milligram of carrier was added and at the end of the growth period, equilibrated and separated 
from the plutonium. The carrier was then removed from the glove box, in which the plutonium stock 
solution was handled, and rigorously purified from other fission products using standard radio¬ 
chemical techniques. Particular attention was [Aid to purification from plutonium to obtain the 
required decontamination factor of UP 1 . 

The final purified carrier solution was weighed and aliquots taken for source preparation and 
chemical recovery estimations. 

Sources were prepared on “glass fibre disks", described by Vaixjs and Thomas** 0 *, as this type of 
source mount eliminates the need for self absorption and self scattering corrections in the sub- 
milligram region. 

The sources were counted in a Van Duuren shielded end-window /^-counter which had a back¬ 
ground of 1*5 ± 0*5 counts/min. Radiochemical purity was checked by following the decay of the 
sources over several half-lives. The counter was calibrated prior to this work using the method of 
Bayhurst and Prectwood'”’ and periodically checked using a natural uranium standard. 

Before each separation, 841 Am was removed from the stock solution by ion exchange and the total 
a-disintegration rate of the plutonium solution measured by dilution and ot-scintillation counting. 
The oc-counting was done in A.E.R.E. Type 1093B scintillation units which were calibrated against a 
standard low geometry counter. These specific activity measurements were used as comparisons of 
the amounts of plutonium used in successive runs. The amount of plutonium was estimated chemi¬ 
cally in a stock solution of known specific a activity by a method involving reduction with trivalcnt 
antimony and back titration with potassium iodate. The weight of pJutonium measured in this 
way agreed to within 0*1 per cent with that calculated from a activity plus mass spectromciric 
results. 

<M> O. Chamberlain, G. W. Farwell and E. Seor£, Phys. Rev . 94, 156 (1954). 

F. R. Barclay, W. Galbraith and W. Whitehouse. Proc. Phys. Soc. 67 A. 646 (1954). 
iW J. E. Hammel and J. E. Kephart, Phys. Rev. 100, 190 (1955). 

<I7) G. Hanna, B. Harvey, N. Moss and P. Tunnicliffe, Phys . Rev. 81, 466 (1951). 

E. Segr£ and C. Wieoand, Phys. Rev. 94, 157 (1954). 

T. A. Mostovaya, The Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 

of Atomic Energy , Geneva 1958, United Nations (1958). A/Conf. 15/P/2031. 

D. G. Vallis Sid A. O. Thomas, AWRE Report No. 0-25/61. 

B. P. Bayhurst and R. J. Prestwood, Nucleonics 17, (3) 82 (1959). 

, <»’ R. G. Monk and J. Herrington, Analyt. Own. Acta 24, (5) 481 (1961). 
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RESULTS 

The fission yield of any fission product was defined as follows: 

1 

Disintegration rate corrected for 
Fission yield =» —- 


chemical recovery and counting efficiency 


Fission rate of Pu 140 x partial saturation factor. 


Due to the low spontaneous fisson rate of the Pu 240 (approximately 1*6 x 10 4 
fission/min), growth periods were chosen such that saturation activity of the fission 
product in question was attained. However, in cases when the fission product had a 
long half-life it was not practicable to wait until equilibrium conditions were reached 
and a partial saturation factor had to be applied. 

This factor was defined as: 

Partial saturation factor = (1 — e~ u ) 
where A — decay constant of fission product 

t = growth period in corresponding units to A 
Mass spectrometric analyses were carried out at A.W.R.E. and at A.E.R.E. 
Harwell and the isotopic composition of the plutonium is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Isotopes 

A.W.R.E. result Wt. % 

A.E.R.E. result Wt. % 

239 

6-71 ± 0 04 

6-70 ± 0*10 

240 

91-70 ± 0-04 

91-70 ±0-1 

241 

151 ± 0-01 

1-51 ±0-02 

242 

0 071 ± 0 004 

0 073 ± 0-004 


Although the “•Pu and M1 Pu contents of the plutonium were low, it was necessary 
to estimate the proportion of neutron-induced fissions occurring in these isotopes. 
Fission yields measured in the trough region could be greatly in error if induced 
fission took place to any appreciable extent. There are two sources of neutrons in the 
plutonium stock solution during growth periods, spontaneous fission neutrons and 
neutrons produced by (a, n) reactions on the light elements in the solution. Using 
diffusion theory it is possible to estimate the number of neutrons being thermalizedand 
subsequently inducing fission in ^Pu or ^Pu. Two group theory with logarithmic 
boundary conditions in a spherical model was used to show that for solution volumes 
greater than 30 ml, less than 0-2 per cent of the fissions occurring were neutron induced. 
The error involved in this method may be considerable, but the order of magnitude 
should be correct. Since the lower limit of measurement of spontaneous yields is 
about 0*03 per cent and the yield of trough elements in thermal neutron fission of 
239 Pu is about 0*05 per cent, the contribution from induced fission to yields in this 
region must be negligible. 

For all isotopes considered in this work, duplicate determinations were carried out 
and the results quoted in Table 2 are the medians of the determinations. The errors 
are standard deviations calculated from the range of the observations by the method 
described by Dean and Dixon (28) . 

R. B. Dean and W. J. Dixon, Analyt. Chem. 23, (4) 636 (1951) 
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Tails 2. 


Nuclide 

No. of 

determinations 

Observed fission 
yield (%) 

Calculated independent 
yield of daughter (%) 

Total chain 
yield (%) 

. "Sr 

2 

0-80 

± 0*32 

0 

0*80 ± 0*32 " 

,l Sr 

3 

1*51 

±0*17 

0 

1*51 ± 017 

iT Zr 

2 

6*46 

±0*21 

0*02 

6*48 ± 0*21 

••Mo 

3 

6*82 

± 0*07 

0 

6*82 ± 0-07 

lM Rh 

3 

7*10 

±0*55 

0 

710 ± 0-55 

». Pd 

3 

0-94 

±0*12 

0 

0*94 ± 012 

m Ag 

2 

0*035 

± 0*009 

0 

0 035 ± 0*009 

lu ca* 

2 

<003 

0 

<0*03 

mj 

3 

2*34 

±0*05 

0 

2*34 ± 0*05 

l "I 

3 

8*19 

±0*12 

0*01 

8*20 ± 0*12 

iu l 

3 

6*39 

±0*67 

0*55 

6*94 ± 0*67 

,4 *Ba 

4 

5*99 

±0*22 

0 

5*99 ± 0*22 

141 Ce 

3 

6*02 

±0*39 

0 

6*02 ± 0*39 

14i Pr 

2 

4*78 

±0*39 

0 

4*78 ± 0*39 

147 Nd 

2 

1*22 

±0*37 

0 

1*22 ± 0*37 


* Upper limit based on 2 a statistics of the counter background. 


The independent fission yields of the daughter elements were calculated by the 
method of Glendenin et al., iU) assuming that the equal charge displacement postulate 
of charge distribution holds in spontaneous fission. This could not be verified as there 
was insufficient fission activity to measure any independent fission yields. However as 
charge distribution appears to obey this postulate in most cases of low energy induced 
fission studied* 25,26 * and also in the spontaneous fission of 242 Cm, (10> the assumption 
would seem to be valid in this instance. 

In conjunction with this work, the spontaneous fission rate of ^Pu was measured 
using an ionization chamber and coincidence counting techniques. A new value 
1*340 ± 0*015 x 10 11 years of the spontaneous fission half life was obtained which 
was appreciably longer than the previously published values. 127 ’ 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental results are shown in Fig. 1. Mirror points were obtained by 
folding the curve about mass 118*9, which is the point of symmetrical mass division 
found by using Hammel and Kephart’s value of 2*2 for the number of prompt 
neutrons per fission. 

It can be seen that spontaneous fission of 24# Pu produces a predominantly asym¬ 
metric mass distribution with maxima at masses 101 and 137. No symmetric fission-is 
observed as far as the limits of detection allow. 

The distribution of mass about the two maxima is quite narrow, peak widths at 
half height being only about thirteen mass units. There is some evidence of fine 
structure occurring in the region of the 82 neutron shell. Also, since the fine structure 
peak is observed in the mirror position, cf. masses 133 and 105, it would appear that 
enhanced formation of isotopes in the region of the 82 neutron shell is favoured in the 
fission act itself, rather than by subsequent neutron emission to attain the enclosed 
shell configuration. 

,M> L. E/Glendenin, C. D. Coryell and R. R. Edwards, N.N.E.S. IV 9. p. 52. 

A. C. Pappas, The Proceedings of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 

Energy, Geneva 1955, A/Conf. 8/P/881. United Nations (1956). 

<**> A. C. Wahl, J. Inorg. Nuci. Chem. 6,263 (1958). 

«»> D. E. Watt, F. J. Bannister, J. B. Laidlbr and F. Brown, Phys. Rev. 126, (1) 264 (1962). 
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A comparison of all [published spontaneous fission yield mass curves is shown in. 
Fig, 2. Several trends are obvious as Hie mass of the nucleus undergoing spontaneous 
fission increases. Most noticeable is the increasing width of the peaks indicating a 
general broadening of the mass distribution. Although the width of the trough appears 
to be decreasing, no significant change in the symmetric mode of fission can be seen 



Fig. l. 


because fission yields at the bottom of the trough have never been obtained. Fine 
structure appears in the peaks in three of the nuclides studied, and in the case of “U 
insufficient experimental evidence is available to discuss the subject. The results of 
Glendenin and Steinberg for “*Cf show pronounced fine structure which does not 
appear in Nervik’s curve for the same nuclide. However, the former workers were 
forced to place large errors on their results because of the very small amount of *“Cf 
available for their investigation. 

Since neutron induced fission of ^Pu produces a compound nucleus which is **®Pu 
in an excited state, comparison of yield: mass curves for “•Pu (n,f,) and **°Pu (s.f.) 
should show the variation in fission modes as excitation of the fissioning nucleus m 
increased from the ground state. Unfortunately, information on high energy neutron 
induced fission of **Pu is rather scarce; the available results are shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 2. 

(1) Cf* 61 spontaneous fission 

(a) L. E. Glendenin and E. P. Steinberg' 11 ’ 

(b) J. G. Cunmghame' 11 ’ 

(c) W. E. Nervik'”’ 

(2) Cm 14 * spontaneous fission 

(a) L. E* GJondeqm and E. P. Steinberg' 10 ’ 

(3) U*** spontaneous fission 

(a) W. H. Fleming and H. G. Thode'** 

(b) J. MacNamara and H. G. Thode' 7 ’ 
gc)G. W. Wetherill'*’ 

Wd) F. T. Ashiz&wa and P. K. Kuroda; 

V P, L. Parker and P. K. Kuroda'*’ ^ 
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(1) Pu ,M 14*5 Mev fission and fission spectrum 
neutron fission. 

(a) Y. K. Bonyushkin eta!. Atomnaya Energiya 
10,(1)13. (1961) 

(2) Pu 1 ** thermal neutron fission. 

(a) S. Katkoff, Nucleonics 18, (10 201 (I960). 







Mass distribution in the spontaneous fission of “*Pu 

Three treads can be observed as the excitation energy of the fissioning nucleus is . 
increased* 

Firstly, increasing yields in the trough region indicate increasing preference for the 
symmetric mode of fission. Secondly, increases in the yields of nuclides on the outside 
wings of the peaks show that very asymmetric fission also becomes more important at 
higher levels of excitation. Thirdly, it would appear that fine structure in the region of 
the 82 neutron shell tends to be smoothed out as excitation energy increases* The 
third trend is not so marked because of scanty information at higher excitation 
energies. This type of comparison has already been made, and similar trends observed 
in neutron induced fission of W U, although fission in the ground state cannot be 
measured in this case. <28) 

Individual separation and purification methods 

(1) Strontium M Sr: / J — 54 day Sr #l ; fj — 9*7 hr. The carrier was separated from plutonium after 
growth periods of 5-6 weeks for ,# Sr f and about one week for #1 Sr, by passage through a 20 cm x 2 cm 
column of Amberlite CG400 anion exchange resin in a constant boiling HCl solution. The plutonium 
was adsorbed by the resin and recovered later by elution with a 10 per cent solution of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride in 2 M HCl. 

The strontium was purified by a series of SifNO,), precipitations with alternate Nd(OH), scavenges 
followed by BaCln scavenges, and a final SrCO» precipitation. 

As most of the final solution was needed for source separation, the chemical recovery measure¬ 
ments were carried out on aliquots containing about 5-10 jug of Sr. The Sr was determined by 
titration with electrically generated EDTA ion from a solution buffered to pH 10*5 with ammonia. 
The end point was detected by following the potential across a pair of polarized mercury electrodes 
until a sharp rise was observed. 

(2) Zirconium * , Zr, tl = 17 hr. The carrier was separated from the plutonium after growth 
periods of about 1 week by the same procedure as used for Sr. The carrier was purified by repeated 
precipitations of barium fluozirconate from dilute HF, with alternate NdF s scavenges from solutions 
containing hydrazine nitrate to reduce any plutonium still present. 

The recoveiy of the Zr carrier was measured spcctrophotometricalIy ,a,, by comparing the ab¬ 
sorbancy of the quercitin complex at 400 m/z with standard Zr solutions made by accurate dilution 
of the original carrier solution. 

(3) Molybdenum **Mo, 1 1 ~ 67 hr. The carrier was separated from plutonium after growth 
periods of about 3 weeks by precipitation of the Mo a-benzoin oxime complex from approximately 
1 M HCl. The complex was destroyed and the Mo purified by adsorption from 4 M HCl on a 5 cm 
v 4 cm column of CG 400 anion exchange resin followed by elution in 1 M HCl. This was followed 
by a series of Mo oc-benzotn oxime complex precipitations interspersed with Fe(OH), and Nd(OH)* 
scavenges. 

The chemical recovery of Mo carrier was obtained by measuring the absorbancy of the molyb- 
denumthioglycollate complex at 365 m 

(4) Rhodium Rh IW »• 36 hr. The carrier was separated from plutonium after growth periods of 
about 10 days by the same procedure as used for Sr. The carrier was purified by adsorption on a 
5 cm y 4 mm column of CG400 anion exchange resin from 0*IM HCl followed by elution in 6M 
HCl. Further purification was afforded by a AgCl scavenge, followed by a repetition of the ion 
exchange step and finally by precipitation of potassium rhodinitrite. 

The chemical recovery of the carrier was determined spectrophotometrically by measuring the 
absorbancy at 480 m/i of the red colour obtained when Rh Cl a is heated with SnCl, in HCl. t,w 

<5) Palladium 1# *Pd, rfc * 13*6 hr. The carrier was separated from plutonium after growth periods 
of about 1 week by extraction of the Pd a-furil dioxime complex into CHCI, from about 2 M HCl. 

The separated complex was converted to the di-ethyl dithiocarbonate complex which was well washed 
and then destroyed. The residue was dissolved in 4 M HCl and adsorbed on a 5 cm x 4 mm column 
of CG400 resin and eluted in 1 M NH 4 OH. The eluent was scavenged with Nd(OH)„ acidified and 
scavenged with AgCl. PdS was then precipitated, washed and destroyed and the residue dissolved 
in 0*1 M HCl for source preparation and chemical recovery estimations. 

The chemical recovery was determined by a spectrophotometric method depending on the colour 
of the palladium-thioglyCollate complex at 360-380 m p. iW 

S. Katcoff, Nucleonics 18, (11) 201 (1960). 
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Hie presence of 21 hr ul Pd was not observed in the decay of the sources. 

(6) Silver **Ag, t\ *= 7-5 days. The carrier was separated from plutonium after two week growth 
periods by adsorption on a 5 cm x 4 nun column of CG400 resin from 4 M HC1 which then 
well washed with dilute HC1 to remove as much plutonium as possible. The Ag was eluted in 
1 M NH«OH and the eluent scavenged with Nd(OH)» to remove plutonium. The carrier was further 
purified by a series of AgCl precipitations with alternate Nd(OH) t scavenges and finally by several 
reductions to metallic silver. 

Hie chemical recovery was determined by a potentiometric titration method depending on 
precipitation of Agl f <,t) . 

(7) Cadmium 114 Cd rfi =** 54 hr. The carrier was separated from plutonium after two week growth 
periods by the same procedure as used for Ag. The ammoniacal eluent containing the Cd was buffered 
with ammonium acetate and CdS precipitated. The sulphide precipitations were repeated with 
alternate PdS and Nd(OH) # scavenges. The chemical recovery was obtained by the microcoulo- 
metric method described for strontium. 

(8) Iodine ‘"I, rj = 8*05 day y 1M I t t J = 21 hr; m I, = 6*7 hr. In this case very careful pre¬ 
cautions were taken to ensure exchange between the inactive carrier and the fission product iodine. 
The plutonium was precipitated with dilute KOH, the carrier added as K1 and allowed to stand in 
contact with the hydroxide slurry. At the end of growth periods of about 1 week the KI was oxidized 
to KIO 4 with NaClO and the solution acidified with concentrated HNO, to redissolve the plutonium 
hydroxide. Hydroxylamine hydrochloride was then added to reduce KI0 4 to I a which was extracted 
into CCU to separate it from the plutonium. The carrier was than purified by an oxidation, solvent 
extraction, reduction, back extraction cycle using NaNO, as the oxidant and NaHSO* as the reduc- 
tant. This stage was repeated several times. The final solution was evaporated with dilute NaOH to 
remove the Xe daughter products and the source mounted as Nal. It was then possible to remove 
daughter activities in situ simply by wetting the source to redissolve the Nal and re-drying it under 
an infra-red lamp. By this means a decay curve of all five iodine isotopes from 131-135 was produced 
without the added complication of growing activities due to Xe. 

Graphical resolution of this decay curve could only produce results for the three longest lived 
isotopes, in I, l, *I and 1U I because of the low activity available. Computational analysis on the IBM 
7090 was also limited to these three isotopes because of the poor statistics on the early counting 
results. However agreement on m I, lM I and m I, by the two methods of calculation was good and 
the averaged results are presented in Table 2. 

The chemical recovery of the iodide carrier was measured by the reverse of the potentiometric 
titration method used in the sUver analysis. <u> 

(9) Barium 140 Ba, / J — 12*8 days. The carrier was separated from plutonium after growth periods 
of 5-6 weeks by the same method as used for strontium. The purification was also similar to the 
strontium method in that Ba(NO s ) a precipitations were alternated with Nd(OH) s scavenges. The 
final stage was a precipitation of BaCl s from 1:5 ether:concentrated HC1. 

The chemical recovery was determined as with strontium by the microcoulometric method. 

(10) Rare earths 147 Nd, * 11*6 days; J4, Pr t i = 13*8 days ; l4, Ce t\ — 32 days. The carriers 

for the three elements were separated from plutonium by the ion-exchange method used for strontium 
after long growth periods of at least 6 weeks. The separated carriers were purified together through 
a series of hydroxide and fluoride precipitation stages, and the ion exchange step was repeated using 
a small 5 cm x 4 cm column. At this point Ce was separated from Nd and Pr by precipitation of 
Ce(IOa) a . The cerium was further purified by repeated iodate and hydroxide precipitations and by a 
final repeated ion exchange step. 

The Nd and Pr fraction was found to cany the bulk of the Ml Am grown in from M1 Pu and this 
was separated by adsorption on a column 10 cm x 1 cm of CG400 resin heated to about 70°C from 
a saturated solution of LiCl in 0*5 M HC1. The rare earth carriers were precipitated from the eluent 
as hydroxides with gaseous ammonia. Separation of the Nd and Pr was effected by cation exchange 
on a 20 cm x 6 mm column of Zeocarb 225 cation exchange resin in a trichlorcthylcne vapour-jacket 
using a hydroxy iso butyric acid adjusted to pH 4*00 with NH«OH as the eluent. Nd and Pr oxalates 
were precipitated from the eluent, the oxalates were destroyed and the residues dissolved in dilute 
HNO* for source preparation. 

Chemical recovery of carriers were determined microcoulometrically as with strontium except 
that the mercury E.D.T.A. electrolyte is buffered to pH5 using sodium acetate for these estimations. 

Acknowledgements —This investigation was made possible by the loan of the enriched * 40 Pu sample 
from the Tripartite Nuclear Cross-Sections Committee and the U.S.A.E.C, The authors appreciate 
the guidance of DfwF. Morgan and thanks are due to Mrs. R. C. Jeffrey and Mr. K. Steed for 
assistance in the practical work and to Dr. A. Brickstock. for help in computing the results. 
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FISSION FOR URANIUM-235 
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Abstract—Alpha (the ratio of neutron capture to fission) for ,#S U has been measured at nine different 
points along a flux scanning tube of the reactor PLUTO. Experimental values for A varied from 
0*178 to 0*189, Correcting all the results to 2200 m/sec neutrons gave a mean value for a e of 0*1725 
± 0*0034 (standard error), a result in excellent agreement with present recommended values. 

It is of great importance to have precise values for a (the ratio of neutron capture to 
fission cross-sections) for each of the primary fissile nuclides, since, by means of the 
relationships a A — (1 + a)<r F and v = (1 + a )rj 9 these either lead to improved pre¬ 
cision in other nuclear parameters, or are instrumental in either confirming or dis¬ 
proving the reliability of high precisions which may be already claimed for them. Thus, 
for example, direct measurements of the thermal fission cross-section of m U have 
resulted in a mean value which has a standard error of ±0*85 per cent, whilst direct 
measurements of the thermal absorption cross-section give a mean value whose stan¬ 
dard error is ±0*53 per cent; (1) since, however, a for is about 0*173, it follows 
that if a is known to better than only 4*5 per cent, a more precise value for the fission 
cross-section is obtained by means of the expression <r F = <x A /( 1 + a) than is obtained 
by direct measurement. 

a for has been measured several times before this present determination. 
Nearly all such measurements have involved irradiations in a reactor flux of high 
intensity and, apart from additional errors due to special circumstances, e.g. imprecise 
determinations of the number of fissions, inadequate “bum-up” of the sample, self¬ 
shielding by the sample due to its thickness, contamination of the sample by natural 
uranium etc., there is an uncertainty common to all these measurements. This is that, 
since little attempt was made to characterize the neutron spectra in the irradiation 
positions used, it is not possible to calculate olq (the value for 2200 m/sec neutrons) 
precisely from the experimental values. The main purpose of the present measurements 
was to determine a for several well-defined neutron spectra in order that errors arising 
in this way could be reduced. In addition, by carefully choosing the composition of the 
target material and by ensuring that it was irradiated for a sufficiently long time that 
its composition was altered appreciably (approximately 20 per cent of the “burnt- 

up”, 3-4 per cent converted to ^U), the measurement of the changes brought about 
by irradiation was made both simple and precise. 

Microgram quantities of a mixture of enriched and enriched 288 U, dispersed in 
an inert powder to minimise neutron self-shielding, were irradiated at several points 
along an aluminium tube which served as a high-flux irradiation position of the reactor 

w N. G. SidSTRAND and J. S. Story, Nuclear Data for Reactor Design, Vol. 1. Pfcrgamon Press. To 
be published. 
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PLUTO. Monitors were attached to each sample to measure the integrated neutron 
flux it received. Immediately after the irradiations had been completed the neutron 
i temperature, i.e. the temperature corresponding to the modal velocity of die Maxwel¬ 
lian component of the neutron flux, and the epi-thermal index (which is a measure of 
the intensity of the epi-thermal neutron flux to the thermal flux) were measured at 
several of the irradiation points, and this information, together with a knowledge of 
the depletion of *“U and the formation of “*U in the samples (both measured relative 
to ®U by means of a mass spectrometer), was used to calculate St, the effective alpha 
for the reactor spectrum and from this, ocg. 

CALCULATIONS 

Let us suppose that a target material is chosen in which the initial numbers of 
atoms of»»U, *»U, ®U and m U are N 4i0 , N i 0 , N tA and N 8 0 respectively, and that, 
after irradiation in an integrated flux of i neutrons per cm 2 (1 is the product of the 
average conventional flux ( nv q) and the time), the corresponding numbers are N t , JV 5 , 
N 9 and N s . Let us define R x , R 2 ... etc as follows:— 

R\ — 1^4.o/^8.0* ^2 = -1^4 *3 ~ ^5,o/^8.0» ^4 = ^g/Ng, Rg = Ng,glNg,g an d 

- NJNg. 

Then it can be shown that 

Rg — Rg exp (£g Sg)i + *^b )][^3 exp ^ R 3 J 

“t" 0^8 ® X P (*^8 ^iV] (1) 

in which S 4 , S B , S t and S 8 are the destruction cross sections of^U, m U, m U and JM U, 
Og and Og are the capture cross sections of and m U and the circumflexes indicate 
effective values in the reactor flux chosen. Since, however, the fission cross-sections of 
m U, **®U and *“U are negligible compared with their capture cross-sections and, since 
the radioactive decay constants of all the uranium isotopes which have been referred to 
are very small. Equation (1) can be simplified to : 

Rg = Rg exp (Sg - 6g)i + [d B /d A . B - d 8 )][/t 3 exp (d 8 - o 9 )i - /? 4 ] 

+ [o t l(a A ,g - 6J\[Ri6 t l6 t - d 8 )] [exp (o g - o t )i - exp (o 8 - 6Ji] 12) 

in which d AiB is the effective neutron absorption cross-section of m U and all other 
cross-sections are for neutron capture. 

To determine the quantity dJ(6 K i — <r a ) from Equation (2), then, it is necessary 
to know R lt Rg, R t , Rg, Rg, o t , 6 e , o s and /. The atomic ratios can all be determined 
by mass spectrometric measurements and i can be determined by means of a suitable 
monitor (cobalt was used in this case). The effective capture cross-sections, however, 
will vary with the neutron spectrum chosen so, in order to calculate these from their 
2200 m/sec values and the resonance integrals of the nuclides concerned, it is necessary 
to know the neutron temperature and epi-thermal index of each irradiation position. 
We hpve determined these in the present experiments by the simultaneous irradiation 
dfjmxce monitors, i.e. “Co (which is most sensitive to the thermal component of the 
re||§|$r spectrum), *“U (which is most sensitive to the epi-thermal component of the 
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reactor^pcctrum) and 14 *Sm (which is sensitive to neutronteraperature). Thefonmrise , 
derived by Westcott et alS %) were then applied to obtain the desired results. 

Having obtained the quantity dJ(a At5 - d s ), this can be set equal to &d A(# /(l + S) 
(£ Ai i — 1 #«) and hence, given d At5 , & can be found. The effective absorption cross- 
section of ***U can be obtained from the 2200 m/Sec value which has been measured 
precisely and independently of either Oq or the fission cross-section. 


EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 

The experimental techniques used in this work were similar to those which have been described 
in a previous publication* 4 * so only an outline will be given here, 

1. Mass spectrometrlc measurements 

All massspectrometric measurements were made using an A.E.I. Type M.S.5 mass spectrometer, 
which is a 90 5 sector instrument of 12 in. radius. For each isotopic analysis about 10 fig uranium 
were mounted on one of the side filaments of a tungsten triple-filament surface ionization source and, 
with centre and side-filament currents of about 6 A and 2-5 A respectively, the mass spectrum was 
scanned using an eleven-stage Be-Cu electron multiplier detector and a d.c. amplifier. The usual 
assumption was made that the electron multiplier produces the same number of secondary electrons 
for ions of equal velocity, and the experimentally observed isotopic ratios were corrected accordingly. 
Campbell and Whittbm have shown* 4 * that such a correction reduces errors arising from electron 
multiplier discrimination to less than 0*1 per cent per mass unit. Experience in this laboratory 
supports this conclusion. 

2. Target materia! 

A stock solution of target material was prepared by mixing 93 per cent 446 U with highly enriched 
(>99*995 per cent) and aliquots were taken for examination in the mass spectrometer. In order 
to eliminate possible errors arising from source variation, eight different sources were prepared and, 
for each source, at least twenty consecutive measurements were made of each of the isotopic ratios of 
interest. The results for each source were then averaged and the averages weighted proportionally to 
the reciprocal of the square of their standard deviation (usually about one per cent or less) to give 
final weighted means. In this way R u R % and R A were found to be 0*05978 ± 0*00014,5*0811 ± 0*0047 
and 0 00908 ± 0 00017 respectively, where the error quoted in each case is the standard error of the 
weighted mean. This particular ratio was chosen for so that after irradiation R A would approxi¬ 
mate to 1 /i? 6 , thus minimizing the random errors which could otherwise arise in the measurement of 
either very large or very small ratios. Ideally both R x and R 6 should be zero but the sample of 
enriched ,M U used for the measurement was the purest available. 

The samples for irradiation were prepared as described previously ;*** approximately 100 fig * U U 
dispersed in about 10 mg magnesium oxide was used in each case. 


3. Irradiations 

The preparation of 4, Co, * M U and 14, Sm monitors has already been described.*■* 

The aluminium flux scanning tube attached to the side of the fuel element number B4 of the 
enriched-uranium, heavy-water-moderated, high-flux reactor PLUTO was used for irradiations. Ten 
samples, each with a cobalt monitor attached, were packed in separate irradiation cans, strung 
together, and lowered into the flux scanning tube. They occupied a total of about 23 in. of the length 
of the tube and were all below the heavy-water level in the reactor. The samples were irradiated in 
this position for 47 days. 

Immediately the irradiation of the samples had been completed a string of ten cans, some of which 
contained monitors, were lowered into exactly the same positions the samples had occupied and were 
irradiated there for two days. Numbering the cans from the top downwards, cans 1, 5 and 9 con¬ 
tained IW U and **Co monitors and cans 3 and 7 contained 14, Sm and **Co monitors; the other cans 

'*» C. H. Westcott, W. H. Walker and T. K. Alexander, The Proceedings of the Second Inter¬ 
nationa! Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva 1958. P/202 United Nations 
(1959). 

,3 ’ M. J. Cabell and L. J. Slee, Reactor Science and Technology 16, 195 (1962) 
u> B. L. Campbell and R. N. Whittem, J. Sci . Instrum . 38, 516 (1961). 
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' , wen entity. Aft exactly the same time these monitors were being irradiated, identical irradiations 
wot also being carried out in a similar flux scanning tube of the reactor. 

■ 4. Post-irradiation treatment 

The post-irradiation treatment given to both the samples and the “Co, >M U and M *Sm monitors 
was similar to that described elsewhere. (t> 


RESULTS 

The quantity which is obtained from each monitor is the equilibrium rate of the 
corresponding neutron capture reaction, e.g. for **Co this is *W» the number of atoms 
of *°Co formed per second per “Co atom irradiated. These reaction rates can be 
expressed as the product of the 2200 m/sec flux and an effective cross-section and the 
latter, in turn, can be expressed in terms of each 2200 m/sec cross-section by using 
Westcott’s equation 1 *’ 


o - + «) (3) 

which, in the case of a 1/r absorber, becomes 

a = a 0 + r IV( 4 ^r«) (4) 

in which Z' is the reduced resonance integral, i.e. the usual resonance integral with 
the l/v contribution subtracted, and T is the neutron temperature. 

By adjusting all the appropriate literature values relative to the gold and Harwell 
boron cross-sections and other reference nuclear data recommended by SjOstrand 
and Story 11 ’, we have derived the following expressions for the “Co, *“U and 14 *Sm 
reaction rates respectively: 

* 5S = (nv 0 )a M - [(36-1 ± 0-5) + (311 ± l-3)r-v/(4r/7rr 0 )](m) 0 )10-« (5) 

*s - (nvJ6 s - 1(2-72 ± 0 04) + (281 ± 9)r v /(4J/7rr 0 )](nr 0 )10- M (6) 

*i 4 B = (nv 0 )a ut - (4*290 ± 0*054) 10-“ (g 149 + rs u J(nv 0 ) (7) 

In deriving these equations the data quoted by Eastwood and Werner <5) and 

Johnston et a/. 48 ’ for the resonance integral of “Co, by Story 47 ’ for the thermal cross- 
section of “Co, i.e. 37*2 barns, by Eastwood and Werner 48 ’ for the self-shielding 
factors to be applied to cobalt wires, by Westcott 44 ” for the thermal capture cross- 
section and resonance capture integral of *“U and by Aitken and Cornish 414 ” for Ihe 
effective capture cross-section of 14 *Sm, have all been taken into account. 

By means of equations (5), (6) and (7), and the tables given by Westcott 41 ” for g 
and s for 14 *Sm, the neutron temperature and epi-thermal indices could be obtained 
for the positions monitored. The neutron temperatures found in this way were 124° 
and 93° in positions 3 and 7 of the flux scanning tube used for the irradiations, and 
107° and (06° in the same positions in a similar tube; in practice the average value. 

4W T. A. Eastwood and R. D. Werner, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., Report CI-207 (Unpub¬ 
lished) (1959). 

"> F. J. Johnston, J. Halperin and R. W. Stoughton, Reactor Science, 11,95 (1960). 

1,1 J. Story, Privale<cominiinicatipn (1962). 

f « T. A. Eastwood and R. D. Werner, Trans . Amer . Nad . Soc . 4, No. 1 61 (1961). 

"»C. H. Westcott, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., Report CRRP 960 (3rd Ed. corrected) (I 960 ). 
«•’*. L. Aitken and F. W. Cornish, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 17,6 (1961). 
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j.e. 108°, was used throughout. The epi-thermal indices determined for positions ' 
1,5 and 9 are listed in column 2 of Table 1; the other values given there were obtained. 
by interpolation. 

Table 1 su mm a r izes all the results obtained in this series of experiments (note, 
sample 6 was lost). The headings A, B and C of columns 6,7 and 8 of the table 
for the three terms R f exp (d 8 - d e )i, [/?, exp (d 8 - dji - R A ] and [R t 6J& - d*)] 
[exp (d 8 — d 8 )i — exp (d 8 — djfl on the right hand side of equation 2. In computing 
these terms we used the expressions: 


d 4 = [(105 ± 4) + (653 ± 70)^(47/177%] bams (8) 

and d 8 = [(5-55 ± 0-3) + (295 ± 25)rv'47’/ir7’ 0 )] barns (9) 

which were derived from the data quoted by Hughes et a// 11 ’ and Stoughton and 
Halperin u *’ for the thermal cross-section and resonance integral of *“U and by 
Cabell et al. m for the corresponding parameters for 838 U; again the literature 
values were adjusted to recommended values* 1 ’ for the cross-sections of reference 
nuclides. 

The values of R t and R t quoted in the table were obtained by preparing duplicate 
sources from each sample of purified, irradiated uranium, making at least twenty 
consecutive measurements of each isotopic ratio of interest for each source, averaging 
the two sets of results and weighting the averages proportionally to the reciprocal of 
their standard deviation. Agreement between the duplicate averages was good and 
differences were usually less than one part in two hundred. 

As mentioned previously, to obtain « from the factor o s j(o A>6 — o 9 ) it is necessary 
to know d A>8 . We have obtained this by using the 2200 m/sec value recommended by 
SjOstrand and Story/ 1 ’ i.e. 680-5 ± 2-9 barns, and the tables given by Westcott*®’. 
The latter have also been used to calculate Xq from a by means of the expression: 


ao = 4 


(gf ± rs r) 
(gy + rs y ) 


( 10 ) 


in which the subscripts/and y imply fission and neutron capture respectively. 

The nine results for Og given in Table 1 have a mean value of0-1725 with a standard 
error of ±0-0012. This error, which is entirely random in origin, arises largely from 
variations in the recorded mass spectrometric ratios. Systematic errors are small also 
since it is clear that very large errors can be tolerated in the cross-section values used in 
the calculations without affecting the result appreciably. Thus, we have calculated that 
the errors quoted above in Equations (5)—(9) result in a 50 per cent error in (<r 8 — <%) 
and a 5 per cent error in (<7„ — <r 4 ), but that these, combined with errors in the 
integrated flux, result in uncertainties of only ±0-07 per cent and ±0-3 per cent in 
exp (d 8 - d t )i and exp (d 8 — d 4 )i respectively. The corresponding uncertainties in 
A, B and C of Table 1 are ±1-9, ±0-4 and ±7 per cent respectively but, of these, the 
effect of the first and the last on d 6 /(d A . 6 - d 8 ) is negligible. The corresponding error 
in dj/(d A>8 —Of) is ±0-5 per cent, and since that on o A J(o AS — <r 6 ) is ±0-3 per cent, 
the uncertainty in 4/(1 + 4) becomes ±0-8 per cent, and that in 4, ±1-0 per cent 

m ’ D. J. Hughes, B. A. Magurno and M. K. Brussel, BNL 325 (2nd Ed.), Supplement No. 1 (1960). 

R. W. Stoughton and J. Halperin, Nucl. Set. Engng. 6, 100 (1959). 

(I1 ' M, J. Cabell, T. A. Eastwood and P. J. Campion* J. Nucl. Energy 7,81 (1958). 
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The ratio of neutron capture to fission for uranium-235 

i 


Table 2.—The capture to fission ratio of ,#6 U for slow neutrons 


Reference 

A 

« 0 

Weight 

Comments 

Deutsch et o/. U4) 

0188 ± 0*012 

0173 ± 0 012 

0*02 

Mass spectrometry, with radio¬ 
chemical detarminajions of 
no. of fissions. Small burn-up 
in Oak Ridge reactor. 
*“U/ aw U~003% 

Deutsch et 

0188 £ 0 017 

0172 ± 0 017 


As above. Irradiation in Han¬ 
ford reactor, Washington. 
»«U/ aw U ~ 02%. 

Williams 1 1M 

0177 ± 0 006 

0165 ± 0 007 

1*0 

Similar to this work. Irradiation 
in Hanford reactor to give 
»*U/ lw U-2%. 

Kanne et al. lHl 

0174 ± 0 026 

0165 -t 0 026 

01 

Irradiation in NRX, Chalk 
River. No. of fissions esti¬ 
mated crudely by a radio¬ 
chemical method. 

Tingey and 
Vance* 171 

0184 ± 0 012 

0177 ± 0 012 

0*3 

Irradiation in MTR, Idaho. 

Craig et al. a%) 

0194 + 0 002 

• 0 184 i 0 006 

0*7 

Sections of fuel elements highly 
irradiated in NRX. Analyses 
by mass spectrometry and ac- 
spectrometiy. 

Bigham et al. ll9) 

0 187 ± 0 003 

Cocking* 110 * 

0172 -i 0 022 



Measurement of (1 + a) with 
nearly monokinetic neutrons 
of 00011 EV. 

Safford and 
Melkonian** 11 

0171 -h 0-009 

0159 4. 0 014 

0*9 

Measurement of (1 4- a) with 
neutrons of 0*00291 eV. 

Cornish* a21 

0 200 i. 0*008 

0*189 ± 0*008 

0*5 

Irradiation in DIDO, Harwell 
m U burn-up measured rela¬ 
tive to low abundance a,4 U 
and from gross fission product 
y-radiation 

Weighted mean 

01714 t 0 0077 




11,1 M. Deutsch, M. Kahn and J. A. Miskel, Report LA 511 (1946). 

,lai D. Williams, Report LA 512 (1946). 

,lu ' W. R. Kanne. H. B. Stewart and F. A. White, The Proceedings of the First International Con¬ 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1955. P/595 United Nations (1956). 

1171 F. H, Tingey and F. P. Vance, U.S.A.E.C., Report, T1D 405 (1955). 

(1B ' D. S. Craio, G. C. Hanna, D. G. Hurst, S. A. Kushneriuk, W. B. Lewis and A. G. Ward, The 
Proceedings of the Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva, 
1958. P/205 United Nations (1959). 

C. B. Bigham, G. C. Hanna and P. R. Tunnicliffe, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., Report 
CRR 861 (1959). 

,80) S. J. Cocking, /. Nuci Energy 6, 285 (1958). 

(21) G. J, Safford and E. Melkonian, Phys. Rev. 113, 1285 (1959). 

,22) F. W. Cornish. Private communication (1960). 
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A possible error of ±5 per cent in r is reflected as only ±0*2 per cent in the 
calculation of ag from &. If we allow for this possibility and sum up, we conclude that 
: possible systematic errors in ag arise as follows: 


from the calculation of a ±1*0% 

firom the calculation of ag from & ±0*2% 

from mass discrimination in the mass spectrometer ±0*1 % 

Total ±1*3% 


and therefore that ag for “U is 0*1725 ± 0*0034 (the only error not included in this 
result is any which might arise from using Westcott’s tables to obtain otg from a). 

CONCLUSIONS 

SjOstrand and Story* 1 ’ have collated all reported measurements of alpha for 
up to early 1961. Their results are reproduced in Table 2, columns 3 and 4 of which 
give, respectively, the value of ag SjOstrand and Story have computed from each ex¬ 
perimental result, and the weighting factor they have applied to these values to obtain 
a final mean. It will be noted that the reported values for & vary considerably (from 
0*200 to 0* 171) and that this is reflected in the corresponding values for «g (0* 189-0* 159). 
The weighted mean for Og obtained from Table 2 is 0*1714 ± 0*0077, a result which 
does not take into account the recent values obtained by Jones et a/.* 23 ’ and by 
Hanna* 24 ’, i.e. ag = 0*173 ± 0*004 and 0*177 ± 0*004, which were not available at 
die time. 

Taking the data of Table 2 and all the other known data for “U into account, 
SjOstrand and Story arrive at a “recommended” value for otg of 0*1734 ± 0*0050; 
this compares with the present “world consistent set” value of ag = 0*174 ± 0 010 
quoted by Hughes et al. iw 

The value obtained here, i.e. otg = 0*1725 ± 0*0034, is in excellent agreement with 
both the mean obtained from previous determinations, the value recommended by 
SjOstrand and Story and the world consistent set value. 

Acknowledgement —Grateful acknowledgement is made to N. G. Sjostrand and J. S. Story for 
pennission to reproduce Table 2, and to D. Avery for his help with the mass spectrometric measure¬ 
ments. 

,u> R. W. Jones, M. Lounsbury, G. C. Hanna and R. G. Hart. Private communication (1962). 
t*«> G. C. Hanna, Private communication (1962). 
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deposition of various radioactive elements on 

THE SURFACE OF THE PLATINUM ANODE 

I. MAdi 

Physical Chemical Institute. University of Sciences 
L. Kossuth. Debrecen 

C Received 21 February 1962; in revised form 14 May 1962) 

Abstract— The anodic deposition of IM T1, U4 Ce, #0 Y, 17a Yb, lw Pr, u7 Pm and 1M Ho were investigated 
as a function of time, with special consideration of ,04 T1 and U4 Ce. These studies show that when 
these atoms are anodically deposited, a plot of the equilibrium distribution coefficient as a function of 
the applied voltage passes through a maximum. The number of active centres on the surface of the 
platinum anode was determined for the anodic deposition of ,04 TI and W4 Ce by the isotherm method. 
A plot of the number of active centres as a function of the applied voltage also gave a curve with a 
maximum. The effect of hydrogen ion concentration was also investigated and a linear relation 
between the pH and the logarithm of the number of active centres found. Investigation of the deposi¬ 
tion of ,04 T1 on platinum from a solution containing hydrogen peroxide shows that the chemisorbed 
oxide layer, which develops on the platinum anode, plays an important role in the anodic deposition. 

The theory developed by Imre (12) of the thermodynamic and kinetic behaviour of the 
transitory layers, which develop at the solid-liquid interface, offers substantial help in 
the kinetic study of the electro-deposition of radioactive elements. The experience, 
which we have gained in our Institute during such studies, ,3,4) offers the possibility of a 
better understanding of the complicated process by which the radioactive atoms are 
anodically deposited. 

Radioactive elements are deposited on the surface of platinum anodes in the form 
of oxides or peroxides and the nascent oxygen, which is formed by the deposition of 
the hydroxyl ions at the anode, has an important role in the process for two reasons: 
on the one hand, it can take part in the oxidation of the radioactive element itself, 
while, on the other hand, it passivates the surface of the platinum anode by forming a. 
chemisorbed oxide layeT, which plays an important part in binding the radioactive 
atoms. In this communication some experience gained during a kinetic and static 
study of the anodic deposition of some radioactive atoms will be described. An 
electrochromatographic method (6,6) based on these experiments has been developed 
and has been applied successfully to the separation of radioactive elements in a 
carrier-free state. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Many of the experiments were carried out with preparative ends in view, but they 
gave results which are also noteworthy from the viewpoint of the general problem of 
the anodic deposition of radioactive elements. Experiments were carried out with 
asymmetrically arranged platinum electrodes as used by Imre. 

L. Imre, KoUoidZschr . 154, 119 (1957). 

'*» L. Imre, KoUoidZschr 166, 122 (1959). 

l3) L. Imre and G. Fejbs, Acta Vniv. Debrecen. 3, 176 (1955). 

(4) L. Imre and G. Fejbs, Acta Vnb. Debrecen. (In press) 

<6) I. MAdi, Naturwissenschaften 48, 155 (1961). 

,e) I. MAdi, /. Inorg. Nuct. Chem . 22,169 (1961). 
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The method used was described in a previous communication : w all experiments 
were carried out under similar conditions. The purity of the radioactive substances 
1 used was determined in every case by radioanalytical measurements. The active 
material was available in each case as a 20 ml nitric acid solution of 0*01 N, 0*001 N or 
0*0001 N concentration. The surface of the platinum anode was 3*14 cm 2 , the needle 
cathode had a surface one hundred times smaller. During electrolysis the solution was 
thoroughly mixed. The voltage applied in the experiments in this paper was so low 
that no radioactive substance was deposited on the needle cathode. 



Fio. 1.—(a) Anodic deposition of ,M TI as a function of time at various applied voltages. 

(a) 0-8 V, 0 03 mA; (b) 10 V. 0 07 mA; (c) 1*2 V. 012 mA; 

(d) 2 0 V, 0-20 mA; (e) 3 0 V. 0-44 mA; (f) 4 0 V, 0-75 mA. 

(b) Anodic deposition of 1,4 Ce as a function of time at various applied voltages. 

(a) 0-8 V, 012 mA; (b) 1*2 V, 0 50 mA; (c) 3 0 V, 0*9 mA; 

(d) 4 0 V, 1 *8 mA; (e) 5 0 V, 2-8 mA. 

Fig. la shows results for the anodic deposition of 204 T1 as a function of time for 
various applied voltages. Each point in Fig. la was obtained with a fresh 0*001 N 
nitric acid solution of 20 *T1 and regenerated electrodes. The amount of radioactive 
substance deposited on the anode (jt) is expressed as a percentage of the total amount 
of radioactive substance in the system and presented as a function of the time of 
electrolysis (/). Fig. la shows that the anodic deposition of * # *T1 leads to an equili¬ 
brium at all voltages. The equilibrium distribution coefficient (jc/1 — x)„ is a function 
of the applied voltage showing a maximum. 

As.shown in Fig. lb similar results were obtained for the anodic deposition of 
ut Ce: the distribution coefficient reaches a maximum at a given applied voltage. 
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(The u *Ct was anodically deposited from a 0-01 N nitric arid solution. Radioactive 
measurements were always carried out about 180 minutes after the end of the 
experiment, so that the 1M Ce deposited on the anode as well as that left behind in the 
solution should reach a state of equilibrium with the daughter 144 Pr.) 

The dissolution of the ® 04 T1 deposited on the surface of the anode was also observed 
as a function of the time. Electrolysis of 20 ml of 0*001 N nitric acid solution con¬ 
taining the “Tl was continued until equilibrium (SO min). The electrodes were then 



Fig. 2.—Dissolution of ,M T1 deposited on the surface of the platinum anode as a 
function of time, in (a) 0-0001 N, (b) 0-001 N nitric acid solution. 


removed from the solution and the activity of the anode was measured. The platinum 
strip used as anode was then immersed in either a 0-0001 Nora 0-001 N nitric acid 
solution, and the solution thoroughly mixed. After a predetermined time the platinum 
strip was taken from the solution and its activity measured again. The dissolution of 
the *“T1, deposited on the surface of the anode, was determined as a function of time 
from these experiments. The experimental data of Fig. 2 show that the dissolution of 
the n 2 O s deposited on the surface of the anode also reached an equilibrium. This 
state of equilibrium might be regarded as a redox equilibrium according to the equation: 

T1 2 0 3 + 6H+ + 4e~ ^ 2T1+ + 3H 2 0 


As the “‘TI and 1M Ce preparations at our disposal contained small amounts of 
carrier (c*. = 1*1 x 10-*NTlNO 3 ; c 144ce - 2 'l x 10“ 8 N Ce 2 (S0 4 )a) we ex¬ 
amined the effect of the addition of inactive T1N0 3 on the anodic deposition. It was 
found that if labelled T1N0 3 solutions of varying concentration in 0*001 N nitric acid 
are electrolysed at an applied voltage of 3 V, the relative quantity of thallium deposited 
on the anode, which is only a fraction of the thallium present in the system, decreased 
as the concentration increased. The experimental data are shown in Fig. 3a where the 
amount of T1 deposited from solutions of varying concentrations are shown as a 
function of the time. From these results the equilibrium distribution coefficients 
(] _ xjx)^ for the anode can be evaluated and an isotherm can be constructed in 
which values of c/a = 1/K(1 - */*)« are presented graphically as a function of the 
equilibrium concentration (c). A linear isotherm is thus derived on the basis of the 
Langmuir formula: 



— ~c + ~C if c 
z z 


0, then 




z 


0) 
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Fig. 3.—(a) Anodic deposition of T1+ ions as a function of time during the electrolysis 
of UNO, solutions of varying concentrations. (Deposition process followed with ,0i TI.) 
(a) c, = 0-26 x 10-’ N; (b) c« - 0-39 x 10- 7 N; (c) c« = 0-79 x 10-’ N; 

(d) c, = 1-30 x 10*’ N; (e) c„ = 1-98 x 10- 7 N; (0 c. = 4 00 x 10-’ N; 

(b) Anodic deposition of Ce ,+ ions as a function of time during the electrolysis of 
Ce,(S0 4 ), solutions of varying concentrations. (Deposition process followed with 
>«Ce.) 

(a) c, = O il x 10- 7 N; (b) c. = 0-40 x 10~ 7 N; (c) c„ = 0-55 x 10~ 7 N; 

(d) c 0 = 0-71 x 10- 7 N; (e) c„ = 1-36 x 10~ 7 N; (0 c» = 1-84 x 10' 7 N. 


where x* is the quantity of radioactive substance deposited on the surface of the anode, 
(1 — x)„ the quantity of the radioactive substance in solution, V the volume of the 
solution, c the equilibrium concentration, z the number of active centres on the 
surface, and C the solution tension of the radioactive substance deposited on the 
surface of the anode. The straight line d in Fig. 4 is the isotherm constructed with the 
help of the equilibrium distribution coefficients which were evaluated from the data of 
Fig. 3a. 

Isotherm measurements were carried out for each voltage value in Fig. la. The 
experimental data are presented in Fig. 4. (The electrolyte was 0*001 N in nitric acid 
in all the measurements.) 

Similar results were obtained when the concentration of the solution containing 
lu Ce was increased by the addition of inactive Ce 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . These measurements were 
carried out in Ofll N nitric acid solution. Fig. 3b shows the experimental data for the 
anodic electrolysis of Ce^SO^ solutions of various concentrations as a function of the 
time. The isotherm constructed from the equilibrium distribution coefficients. 
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Fig. 4.—Isotherms characteristic of the anodic deposition of Tl + ions at various values 

of the applied voltage. 

(a) 0-8 V; (b)l-OV; (c) 12V; (d)20V; (e)30V; (040 V. 

evaluated from the data of Fig. 3B, is the straight line b in Fig. 5. Isotherm measure¬ 
ments were also carried out with applied voltages of 1-2, 4 and 5 V. A Ce^SOJg 
solution (0-01 N in nitric acid) of given concentration was electrolysed at a given 
applied voltage till equilibrium was reached and the isotherms were constructed from 
the distribution coefficients thus obtained (Fig. 5). 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the electrolyte greatly affects the anodic 
deposition of ■ M T1 and l4 *Ce. Therefore the effect of hydrogen ion concentration on 
the process was carefully examined. The anodic electrolysis of 144 Ce was carried out in 
nitric acid solutions of varying concentrations with an applied voltage of 3 V in such 
a way that the shift in the equilibrium distribution coefficients, due to the increase in 
the Ce^SOJg concentration of the solution, was examined for solutions of varying pH 
and isotherms were constructed from these data at the various pH values. The results 
are shown in Fig. 6. 

The anodic deposition of some other radioactive elements where no change of 
valency can occur was also examined. It appears from the data of Fig. 7 that ®°Y, 
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Fig. 5.—Isotherms characteristic of the anodic deposition 
of Cc* + ions at various values of the applied voltage, 
(a) 1*2 V; (b) 3 0 V; (c)4*0V; (d) 5*0 V. 



Fig. 6 .—Isotherms characteristic of the anodic deposition of Ce* + ions from solutions 
with different hydrogen ion concentration. (Anodic deposition was followed with t44 Ce.) 
(a) pH ~ 1-06; (b) pH = 2 10 ; (c) pH * 3*05; (d) pH = 4*02. 






Fig. 7.—( a ) Anodic deposition of *°Y as a function of time, in 

(a) 0-0001 N; (b) 0*001 N nitric acid solution. 

(b) Anodic deposition of (a) I4, Pm, (b) x75 Yb as a function of time in 0-001 N nitric acid 
solution. 

(c) Anodic deposition of * 4l Pr as a function of time in (a) 0 0001 N, (b) 0-001 N nitric 
acid solution. 

(d) Anodic deposition of x4fl Ho as a function of time in (a) 0 0001 N, (b) 0-001 N nitric 
acid solution. 


18fl Ho, 147 Pm, 17B Yb, 143 Pr are also deposited on the surface of the platinum anode. 
The anodic deposition, both in relation to the time and in its final result is again 
greatly affected by the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution to be electrolysed. 
It is possible to explain the anodic deposition of such elements in terms of the effects 
of the chemisorbed oxide layer, developed on the surface of the platinum anode. 


DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
The experimental results show that for each applied voltage an equilibrium is 
reached between the radioactive substance deposited on the anode and left in the 
solution. The system reaches equilibrium as a result of competition between deposi¬ 
tion and dissolution. The anodic deposition of the radioactive substance is determined 
by factors determining the time dependence of these processes. At any given time t 
the rate of deposition on the surface of the platinum anode is determined by the 
quantity of radioactive substance still in solution, (1 — x). As in redox processes the 
transfer of electrons is a slow reaction/ 7 * not all of the particles reaching the anode 
will be deposited there, but only a fraction corresponding to exp (-E+/K7 1 ), where £ + 
is the activation energy of the deposition process. The process of deposition can thus 
be described by the following differential equation: 

= * l(1 - ** exp (" at) 

where kj is a constant characteristic of the deposition process. 

{7) T. Erdey-Gruz and M. Volmer, Z. P/tys. Chem. 150,203 (1930); 157, 165 (1931). 


(2) 
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If the quantity of radioactive substance deposited on the anode is so small that it is 
notenough t6 form a monomolecular layer, the rate of dissolution from the surface or 
, the anode will depend on the quantity of radioactive substance deposited on the anode 
1 by the time t, (x) and on the activation energy of the dissolution process, accor din g t 0 
the following equation: 

= (3) 

where E_ is the activation energy of the dissolution process and Ar a is a constant. 

Thus if the anodic deposition of radioactive substances is treated as the sum of the 
processes and it is noted that 

dx + dx_ 

nr--* (4) 


at equilibrium, then 



exp (ff- 

-) 

rt! 

(5) 

and for the overall process: 




dx I £ + \T 

/I 

-x\ 1 


5 r -t,exp(-_)L 1 


x /«, J 

(6) 

Integrating with x = 0 at t = 0 we obtain 




~ta[l-(l+A)x] 

= —k t exp 

(-»■ 

(7) 


where [1 — xjx] w = K, the numerical value of the equilibrium distribution coefficient 
referring to the anode. 

At any given applied voltage and at constant temperature k x exp (— EJRT) is a 
constant the value of which can be determined if the In [1 — (1 + K)x] values are 
plotted as a function of time (Fig. 8). From the slope of the straight line obtained the 
numerical value of the rate coefficient of the reaction can be determined. 

From the data of Fig. 8 0*0498 min -1 was obtained for the rate constant charac¬ 
teristic of the deposition of “*11 at an applied voltage of 3 V, while the rate constant 
for the anodic deposition of 144 Ce under the same conditions is 0*0636 min -1 . The 
value of the activation energy is being determined in experiments on the temperature 
dependence of the process now in progress. 

Our experimental data presented in Figs, la and lb show that the value [jc/1 — x] v 
characteristic of the equilibrium distribution between anode and solution, plotted as a 
function of the voltage, gives a curve with a maximum as shown in Fig. 9. 

Experimental data of Figs. 4 and 5 show further that the number of active centres 
on the surface of the platinum anode plotted as a function of the applied voltage also 
results in a maximum. The number of active centres on the surface was calculated 
from the isotherms in Figs. 4 and 5. On the basis of thle Langmuir Equation (l) the 
slope of the isotherm gives the reciprocal of the number of active centres. 

Figs. 10a and lob record the number of active centres calculated from the data in 
Figs. 4 and 5 for various applied voltages. 
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Fio. 8 .— Rate curves characteristic of the anodic electrolysis of (a) ,04 T1 > (b) 1<4 Ce with 
3 V applied voltage. (From the data of Fig. l(A)(e) and l(B)(c).) 


■m. 



Fio. 9.—Distribution coefficient as a function of the applied voltage by the anodic 
electrolysis of (a) iM TJ, (b) >“Ce. 

Our experimental results can only be interpreted by taking into account the im¬ 
portant role played by the chemisorbed oxide layer, developed on the surface of the 
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Fio. 10.—The number of active centres on the surface of the anode as a function of the 
applied voltage during the anodic electrolysis of (a) ,#4 T1, 14 *Ce. 

platinum anodes. The nascent oxygen atoms, provided by the deposition of the OH" 
ions on the surface of the anode, passivate the surface of the platinum and a two 
dimensional oxide layer develops as a result of the chemisorption of the nascent 
oxygen atoms. A number of experimental observations prove the existence of this 
oxide layer and the role which it plays in anodic oxidation. Thalinger and Volmer' 8 ' 
were the first to draw attention to these facts. Bowden' 9 ' and Butler 110 ' have proved 
the existence of a surface oxide layer by an oscillographic examination of the potential 
changes during the transition from cathodic to anodic polarization. The existence of a 
surface oxide layer has been invoked by several authors' 11-10 ' for the explanation of 
oxygen overvoltage. The effect of the passive layer developed on anodic oxidation, 
has also been known for a long time. For instance, the investigation of the elec¬ 
trolysis of sodium sulphide solutions with platinum electrodes has shown' 17 ’ that at ve»y 
low potential values a sulphide layer is deposited on the platinum anode, while at 
higher potentials polysulphides and, at very high potentials, thiosulphate and sulphate 
ions are formed on die anode. The same experiments have also proved that nascent 
oxygen plays a very important role in the formation of thiosulphate and sulphate ions, 

M. Thalinger and M. Volmer, J. phys. Chem. D 150, 401 (1930). 

«•' F. P. Bowden, Proc. Roy. Soc. B125,446 (1929). 

«•> F. A. Butler, Trans. Faraday Soc. 32,427 (1936). 
m> A. Hickling, Discuss. Faraday Soc. 1,225 (1947). 

«“> J. O. M. Bockrjs, J. Chem. Phys. 24,817 (1956). 

(U > M. Becker and M. Breiter, Z. Elektrochem. 60,1080 (1956). 

S. Altmann and R. H. Busch, Trans. Faraday Soc. 45, 720 (1949). 

<»> T. Erdey-Gruz dfed I. Safarik,v4cM Chim. Hung. 23,159 (1957). 

11,1 T. EsiafeOauz and I. Vajasdy, Acta Chim. Hung. 29, 47 (1961). 

«*» H. GjnCHER, Z. Elektrochem. 54, 540 (1950). 
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because it passivates the surface of the platinum and increases the oxygen over-voltage 
which favours the formation of higher oxidation products. Therefore it seems 
probable that the chemisorbed oxide layer, which develops on the surface of the 
anode, has an effect on the anodic deposition of radioactive substances too. This is 
further confirmed by some of our own experiments. A platinum strip of 3*14 cm* 
surface, similar to our previous anodes, was heated and coated on one side with 
paraffin. It was immersed in 20 ml solution of 0-001 N nitric acid containing *°*T1 
and 1-5% H s O s . The solution was thoroughly mixed. After a predetermined time had 



Fig. 11 1 —Deposition of ao4 Tl on the surface of the platinum strip as a function of time, 

(a) in l *5%H a Ot solution, (b) on the surface of a previously anodically polarized 

platinum strip. 

elapsed, the platinum strip was removed and the activity of the radioactive substance 
deposited on its surface measured. Each solution was evaporated in a small platinum 
dish and its activity was measured under geometrical conditions similar to that of the 
platinum strips. Each measurement was carried out with fresh solutions of identical 
composition and with regenerated platinum strips. The relative quantity of the radio¬ 
active **Tl deposited on the platinum strip was plotted as a function of time (/). 
According to curve a in Fig. 11, 56 per cent of the radioactive *°*TI present in the solu¬ 
tion at time t = 0 is deposited on the surface of the platinum strip from a H 2 0 2 
solution and this deposition process too leads to an equilibrium. The phenomenon 
might be explained by assuming that the catalytic decomposition of H 2 0 2 on the 
platinum strip occurs as a combination of electrochemical processes, in the course of 
which nascent oxygen is formed according to the following equation* 18 201 : 

H 2 0 2 0 2 + 2H* + 2e~ anodic step 

H*0* *-*' H *° + | Ha0i + 2H+ + 2e~ -* 2H a O cathodic step 
O a d» + 2H + + 2e~ -* H z O j 

,,w R. Gerischer and H. Gerischer, Z. physik. Chm. (N.F.) 6, 178 (1956). 

Mil D. Winkelmann, Z. Elektrochem . 60, 731 (1956). 

,stM J. Giner, Z. Elektrochem . 64, 491 (1960). 
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The nascent oxygen formed by the decomposition of H,0, also passivates the 
surface of the platinum strip. The platinum oxides formed in this way, just like the 
1 platinum oxides formed on the anode during electrolysis, are dipoles, the negative 
ends of which are turned towards the solution and these negatively orientated dipoles 
are capable of binding the oxidized radioactive ions. 

Balaschowa’s (U > experiments furnished unequivocal proof of the orientation of 
the platinum oxide dipoles. Her experiments have shown that in the potential range 
in which the oxide layer is formed a minimum in the anion adsorption occurs, that is 
to say the chemisorbed oxide layer developed on the surface of the platinum anode, 
has a retressive effect on the adsorption of the anions. 



Concentration x I0~ 8 N 

Fig. 12. —Isotherm characteristic of the deposition of Tl+ions from a l-5%H.O, 
solution. (Deposition process followed with ,W T1). 

The isotherm for the deposition of radioactive substances from a H 2 0 2 solution 
onto the surface of platinum was also examined and the number of active centres on 
the surface of the platinum was determined under these conditions. The results are 
shown in Fig. 12. The number of active centres determined from the slope oi"the 
isotherm is z = 0-22 x 10~*g equivalent. 

In addition the role of the chemisorbed oxide layer was confirmed* 6 ’ by the 
electrolysis of 0*001 N nitric acid solution with the platinum electrodes used in anodic 
electrolysis for 10 min. The circuit was then broken and a quantity of® 04 !! was added 
to the solution. About 26 per cent of the ® M T1 was deposited on the surface of the 
previously anodically polarized surface of the platinum strip (Fig. 1 lb). Thus this is 
not an electrolytic deposition, as the circuit was broken prior to the addition of the 
radioactive substance. Since under similar conditions only one to two per cent of the 
*°»T1 were deposited on the surface of platinum strips if it had not been polarized 
anodically, this considerable deposition of radioactive substance might be explained by 
the passivation of the platinum surface during the preceding electrolysis of the nitric 

<“» N. Ialaschowa, Ber. Akad. mss. U.S.S.K. 103,639 (1955). 
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add solution. The p&ssiVe layer remained on the surface even when electrolysis 
was interrupted and then negatively directed dipoles bound the radioactive * oi TL 
These results allow us to interpret the behaviour of those types of radioactive 
atoms for which no change in valency can be assumed during anodic deposition. 
According to the data presented in Fig. 7, atoms such as *°Y, lw Yb, “•Ho, U7 Pm, 
i«Pr, are also deposited on the surface of the anode. In then cases we are dealing 
with simple surface processes without the transfer of electrons. Due to the attraction 
of the negatively directed dipoles formed by the platinum oxides, the radioactive 
substances are adsorbed on the surface. 

The experimental results showing the value of the distribution coefficient changes 
so that maximum is found can be interpreted if the different processes (neutralization 
of OH - ions, formation of an oxide layer on the surface of the platinum anode, 
oxygen production) occurring at the surface of the platinum anodes are known. 
This result can be attributed to the fact that at higher voltages continuous formation 
of oxygen occurs according to the following equation •. (22 > 

Pt + H*0 — Pt - O + 2H+ + 2e~ 


Pt — O + H 2 0 — Pt + O a + 2H+ + 2e" 

The oxygen evolved occupies more and more of the active centres on the surface of 
the passive platinum anode and consequently the anodic deposition of the radio* 
active substance is suppressed. 

Our experiments have shown that the hydrogen ion concentration of the electro¬ 
lyte has an effect on the anodic deposition as a function of time, on the equilibrium 
distribution coefficient, and on the number of active centres on the surface of the anode. 
This is as expected, because on the basis of experiments carried out by a large number 
of authors ,I9-2#, with other types of radioactive atoms, it must be assumed that the 
following processes take place in the anode region: 

2TI+ + 3HjO ^ T1 2 0 3 + 6H+ + 4e~ 


Ce»+ + 2H 2 0 v* CeO a + 4H+ + e~ 


Takinginto consideration the effect of the hydrogen ion concentration, the numerical 
value of the equilibrium potential may therefore be given as follows: 

or 

Thus in general the following relation is obtained between the equilibrium distribution 


J. Giner, Z. Ehktrochem . 63, 386 (1959). 
l2Si G. Hevesy and F. Paneth, Mont ash. 36, 75 (1915). 
'* 4) M. Haissinsky, J. Chim . Phys. 30, 28 (1933), 

(an) - - - - — - 


L- B. Rogers and A. F. Stehney, J. Elechtrochem. Sec, 95, 33 (1949). 
tl,) M. Haissinsky, Electrochimic des Substances Radioactives , Paris (1946). 
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coefficient for the deposition of the radioactive substance on the anode and the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the electrolyte: 

log (^“) = K - k log (a H + ) (9) 

As shown in Fig. 6 of our previous paper, 1w> a linear relation was indeed obtained 
between the logarithm of the equilibrium distribution coefficient and the pH of the 
solution in the case of the anodic deposition of 144 Ce. Further experiments are how¬ 
ever needed for the interpretation of the quantitative relations. 



Fio. 13.—Correlation between the number of active centres on the surface of the 
platinum anode and the hydrogen ion concentration of the electrolyte. 


The data of Fig. 6 in the present paper show the effect of the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration of the solution on the number of active centres on the surface of the anode. 

From the slopes of these plots z may be calculated. Taking into consideration 
Equations (1), (8) and (8a) the following relation is obtained between the equilibrium 
potential and the number of active centres on the surface: 


RT RT RT 

E ' E ° ~VF Xn M + 7F XnClV ~7F ,n 21 


( 10 ) 


RT 

E t — E 2 ° — In (fljjj-) 4 


RT , _ t# RT, 

—— In C 2 V -- In z, 

vF * vF 2 


(10a) 


The following relation is generally valid: 

log z = Const — const log (o B+ ) (ID 


Qualitatively ihis equation is in good agreement with the experimental data as 
shown in Fig. 13. Further experiments are needed to confirm the quantitative validity 
of Equation (11). 
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Our study suggests thi possibility of making use of th«* « 

narative nuclear chemical work, but, we cannot deal with !u m P" - 

the present paper. For InkJet in *aafl in 

earth type atoms, as about 90 per cent of *«Ce is debited “P^^dfrom other rare 
solution at 3 V applied voltage on the surface of the ni»f r ° m & A mtric ac “* 
same circumstances “Y, 176 Yb, “«Ho for instance are notT W ^ C i”* 1 ** 
active species mentioned only about 10-15 per cent are detm .* p ° sited ‘ ** **** rad, °" 
nitric add solution. ** ° eBt are depos,ted even from a *0M N 

A combination of chromatography and electrolysis has been worked out and has 
been applied successfully m a number of cases. Ul ° “* 
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LOW-TEMPERATURE STUDIES OF RECOIL 
REACTIONS* 
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Abstract— The Szilard-Chalmers reaction has been investigated in a number of crystalline compounds 
with a special effort being made to maintain the temperature at low values during bombardment, 
storage and dissolution. Evidence of rapid thermal annealing at moderate temperatures is found. 
The data suggest that it will for this reason be extremely difficult to obtain reliable information on the 
true yields of the hot-atom processes which occurred before any annealing took place. 


In two recent, short communications* 1 * 2 * the authors presented reasons for under¬ 
taking the investigation of the Szilard-Chalmers reaction in crystals continuously held 
at low temperature during the bombardment, storage and dissolution steps. Evidence 
was presented that annealing reactions were important at, and considerably below, 
ambient laboratory or reactor temperatures. The influence of thermal annealing, in 
several cases, was in fact so great as to vitiate entirely any mechanistic interpretations 
based upon those yields measured at room temperature. 

In the present report, more complete data on these systems, and on a variety of 
others, are presented. The compounds investigated include bromacetic acid, brom- 
acetates, and several oxyanion salts. These data confirm, in general, the fear that many 
retention figures previously reported in the literature actually represent the sum of two 
quantities: an unknown "intrinsic” retention, (3) which could only be measured by an 
experiment carried out in toto at an indefinitely low temperature, and an unknown 
increase in retention above this figure due to thermal (and/or radiation) annealing. 


I. EXPERIMENTAL 


1. Preparation of material for bombardment 

Lithium nitrate was recrystallized twice from water, keeping the temperature above 70°C f to avoid 
formation of the trihydrate. The anhydrous salt was dried at 120°C and vacuum desiccated over 
Dricrite before use. Potassium permanganate was recrystallized twice from hot water, dried and 
vacuum desiccated over Drierite. Potassium chromate and dichromate, and ammonium chromate, 
were the best reagent grade, used without further purification. Sodium chromate tetrahydrate was 
prepared by recrystallization from aqueous solutions kept above 30°C, as higher hydrates form below 
that temperature. Chromium trioxide was recrystallized from water-cone, nitric acid (1:5) solutions. 


* Research performed under the auspices of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
t On leave trom the University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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S. R. Veukovi6 and G. Harbottle, Nature , Land, 191, 1287 (1961). 

S. R. VEUKOVid and G. Harbottle, J. Inorg, Nucl. Chem . 23, 159 (1961). 

K- J. McCallum and A. G. Maddock, Trans . Faraday Soc . 49,1150 (1953). 
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filtered off and^vacuum-desiccated over sodium hydroxide pellets: stock-bottle material gave identical 
results. It was found difficult to recrystallize bromacetic add, and for this reason, although different 
lots of crystals gave consistent results, the authors regard these results as possibly subject to system¬ 
atic error due to impurities. The procedure was to dissolve the bromacetic acid in ether, pass it once 
through an alumina column and re-evaporate the ether at room temperature, in vacuo. Sodium 
bromacetate was prepared by neutralizing ethanol solutions of bromacetic acid with ethanolic sodium 
hydroxide to bromthymol blue endpoint, avoiding excess base. The product was recrystallized twice 
from water and desiccated in vacuo . Potassium bromate was recrystallized from water and 
desiccated. 

All solvents were the purest obtainable grade, and were redistilled before use. It was found im¬ 
perative to purify the acetone used with permanganate from traces of methanol, and this was done by 
dissolving potassium permanganate in the acetone in excess, standing (dark) 24 hr, filtering and 
distilling through a column of 8 to 10 plates. Fresh acetone was prepared every two or three 
days. 

The lithium chloride-water eutectic mixture (designated LiCl in the Tables) has been described. 11 ’ 

Where irradiated bromacetic acid was dissolved in methanol, an amount of sodium hydroxide 
calculated to neutralize it was present in the solvent. The same was true when it was dissolved in 
water. These solvents are designated MeOH—OH and H t O—OH - respectively in the tables. 


2. Bombardments 

Thermal neutron irradiations were made in the BN L graphite reactor. The positions were the 
pneumatic tube (PN 4, flux 4*8 x 10 11 neutron/cm 1 sec, Cd ratio ca. 100, radiation level ca. 10 7 r/hr) 
for irradiations at ambient (see below) or dry-ice temperatures. The animal or instrument tunnels 
(flux about 2*9 x 10* neutron/cm 1 sec, Cd ratio ~120) were used for irradiations at liquid nitrogen 
temperature. 

Fast neutron irradiations of lithium nitrate to produce the M N(ii,2#i) 1# N reaction were made at the 
BNL 60 in. cyclotron (20 McV deuterons on beryllium) and of sodium bromacetate to give by 
fl Bifa2u) at the Van de Graaff (800 keV deuterons on tritium). Samples were wrapped in cadmium 
foil to eliminate thermal neutrons. 

A few irradiations of potassium permanganate were made in the 3 GeV internal proton beam of 
the BNL Cosmotron [ u Mn(p,/>3jv) M Mn]. 

All samples were irradiated in the presence of air, in closed ampoules of appropriate materials. 

Since the pneumatic tube PN 4 was employed for so many studies, the temperature conditions at 
the irradiation site were directly measured with a thermocouple. It was found that the temperature 
rose in the first 15 secs to ~35°C, in one minute to 48°C, 2 mins to 56°C and from 3*5 minutes onward 
was about 60°C. It is possible that the temperature of crystal samples in their containers did not rise 
quite so rapidly as this. 


3. Analytical procedures 

After irradiation, one portion of the lithium nitrate (for a total-activity determination) was weighed 
directly into a counting vial and dissolved. The vial was kept sealed to prevent loss of active gases. 
Another portion was dissolved in acetone at — 60°C and aliquot portions were (a) evaporated to 
dryness in a stream of nitrogen and (b) treated with sulphamic acid and then evaporated to dryness. 
The sulphamic acid treatment converted recoil-produced NO, or NO t ~ to gaseous forms which were 
then removed. After evaporation, samples (a) and (b) were redissolved and counted. Comparison of 
the total activity and (a) samples gave the percentage of active gaseous species, while comparison of 
the total and (b) gave the retention, or percentage of >a N present as nitrate. Positrons from 1S N were 
scintillation counted through their annihilation radiations. 

Irradiated potassium permanganate was dissolved in acetone at temperatures from +21 to — 95 C. 
The solution was filtered through layers of manganese dioxide on a glass frit Experimentally it was 
found that three such filtrations, using fresh layers of aged MnO t each time, sufficed to remove all the 
separable activity. The MnO* was then treated with cone. HC1 (it was not necessary to dissolve more 
than the surface layer, which contained all the adsorbed activity), G, was boiled out of the solution 
and the activity compared with that of the filtrate by scintillation counting of the M Mn (2*58 hr). All 
vessels were checked for M Mn adsorption on the walls. 

Irradiated chromates dissolved in LiCl-H,0 eutectic mixture were analysed by a modification of 
the lead chromate procedure previously used.** 1 Ten-millilitre aliquot portions of the LiCl-chromatc 
solution (which had warmed up to about 0°C) were withdrawn: one was diluted to about 120 ml 

w> G. Harbottle, J. Chem. Phys .. 22, 1083 (1954X 



with coot^ning carrier Cr(in) and Cr(VD (inactive) and a pH of 2*5 to 3-5. Lead chromate was 

precipitated, filtered off and washed, yielding the CrVI fraction of the sample. The second aliquot was 
diluted with 10 ml of water ♦ made basic with NaOH and oxidized with Na*0 B , excess peroxide being 
destroyed on the steam bath. The resultant solution was diluted to 120 ml and precipitated as before, 
yielding the total chromium fraction. The lead chromate precipitates were dissolved in nitric acid 
and the “Cr (27 day) scintillation counted, making use of a single channel analyser with samples of 
low activity. 

Sodium Chromate tetrahydrate and chromium trioxide which had been dissolved in acetone after 
bombardment were treated as above, except that the acetone was evaporated from the total cluomium 
fraction before the NaOH-NagO* oxidation. The glass walls of various vessels were checked for 
adsorption of M Cr from acetone solutions: none was found. Irradiated potassium dichromate 
dissolved in water was analysed by the usual procedure. ( *> 

No solvent suitable for low-temperature dissolution of potassium bromate was found; therefore, 
it was dissolved, after irradiation, in water at ice-temperature and analysed by the paper-electro¬ 
phoresis technique previously employed. (B) 

Irradiated senium bromacetate was dissolved in methanol at low temperatures and a 10 p\ portion 
of the solution directly analysed for bromacetate and bromide activities by an electrophoresis tech¬ 
nique.** 1 ^ The percentage of organic bromide (principally CH 8 Br*) activity was determined by extrac¬ 
tion with toluene. (,7) Where (n,2n) reactions were observed, the Mn *Br activity was too low for the 
electrophoresis technique. Here a silver bromide precipitation was employed : <7) the methanol 
solutions were much diluted with water to avoid reduction of silver ion. When bromacetic acid was 
dissolved in ether direct electrophoresis could not be used because of the apparent exchange of bro¬ 
mine between bromacetate and bromide. Hence, ether solutions were used only for determination of 
active CHJlrj, which did not exchange. Mw Br activity was determined by either proportional or 
scintillation counting and M Br by scintillation counting. 

In all radionuclide determinations, appropriate corrections for background, decay, and counting 
efficiency were applied. Since several of tne low-temperature procedures employed novel solvents or 
reagents, in every case comparisons were made between a standard method for determination of the 
retention and the low-temperature method, with each applied to the same sample of room-temperature- 
irradiated and annealed material. For a low-temperature method to be acceptable, it was required that 
it give a retention for room temperature annealed material close to the conventional value. 


II. RESULTS 


The experimental results are presented in Tables 1 to 4. Some of these results have 
been given in our preliminary communications.* 1 « 2) Unless otherwise noted, figures 
are averages of at least two, and in some cases as many as eight, determinations. The 
bombardment temperatures are nominal, liquid nitrogen being indicated by — 195°C, 
dry-ice by —78, ambient (room) by +25, which also is applied to bombardments in 
PN4 for 10 or 15 sec (see “Bombardments” above) and 3 min bombardments in 
PN4 by +50, nearly the final temperature attained. The “storage” temperature 
applies from the moment of removal of the sample from the bombardment site and the 
dissolution temperature should also be considered as subject to variations of a few 
degrees. Under the heading “Medium” Acet. = purified acetone, LiCl = LiCl—H 2 0 
eutectic mixture, H 2 0 = water containing inactive carriers. Ether = redistilled 
diethyl ether, MeOH = redistilled methanol. MeOH—OH“ and H a O—OH“, 
methanol and water made basic with NaOH, see “Experimental” Section 1. 

Errors attached to the results in the tables are +0*6 per cent in the chromate 
series, ±0*3 per cent in the bromates, bromacetates and permanganates, about 
±0*8 per cent in bromacetic acid, ± l per cent in lithium nitrate and ±4 per cent in 
figures preceded by “ca’\ 
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a. J. Jack and G. Harbottle, Trans. Faraday Soc. 54, 520 (1958); 

b. J. Jach, ML Kawahara and G. Harbottle, /. Chromatography 1, 501 (1958); 

c. G. Harbottle, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 82, 805 (1960). 

E. Glueckauf and J. W. J. Fay, J. Chem. Soc . 390 (1936). . 

M. Vlatkovic and A. H. W. Aten Jr.,/. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 14, 134 (1960). 
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in. DISCUSSION 

Comparison vith other authors 

If our results are compared with those of other authors, reasonable agreement is 
found where the experimental conditions are strictly comparable. For example, 
Vlatkovi 6 and AraN <7> find 56 ± 4 and 49 ± 1 per cent retention for (presumably) 
room-temperature thermal neutron irradiations of bromacetic acid, for the isotopes 
•*"*Br and “Br. We obtain 53*1 and 47-5 per cent. They have slightly lower results 
than ours for room-temperature sodium bromacetate. Our figures for yield of 
methylene dibromide agree well with theirs in the case of the sodium salt, but not in 
the acid. 

In the bromates, chromates and permanganates generally good agreement is 
obtained. <M - #c,8 " u * ) In lithium nitrate Smith and Aten obtained 51 ± 4 per cent 
retention ; <w we have 53*1 per cent. In chromium trioxide Harbottle and Mad- 
dock < 10> found 79*1 per cent retention against 73*0 here, but the bombardment was 
much longer in the former case. 

Effect of temperature and annealing 

If we examine Tables 1 and 2 it may be noted that all compounds studied, except 
CrQst showed the same trend to lower retentions as temperatures were held to lower 
values during irradiation, storage and dissolution. This trend has been noted pre- 
viously (u> and appears to be very general. As we mentioned in our preliminary 
announcements, 0 • 8> it clearly implies that until much more work is done on bombard¬ 
ments and analyses at very low temperatures, one will not have trustworthy data which 
can be used to develop or to test theories (like the “billia^d-baH”, (la, “brush-heap” (13) 
or ‘‘hot-zone” (14) models) which are concerned with the interpretation of recoil-atom 
product yields in crystals. If we adopt a Vand-Primak ow picture, i.e. that the annealing 
processes are distributed over a spectrum of activation energies, these data imply that 
the spectra are in general so broad that not merely processes which go at or above 
room temperature (£ act & 0*7 or 0*8-1 *2 eV) but also processes which go at consider¬ 
ably lower temperatures (0*8 eV in activation energy) are present. Potassium 
permanganate and NajCr0 4 *4H 2 0 furnish striking examples of this. It is interesting 
that bromine atoms which have recoiled with very high energies show the same trend 
(CHgBrCOONa, (n, 2 n) reaction, Table 2). 

If in Tables 1 and 2 one compares the results for the completely room-temperature 
experiments (bombardment temperatures > 25°C and storage temperature 25' , €) 
with the “quenching” experiments (samples quickly transferred to dry-ice after 

* H. Sano, Butt. Chem. Soc. Japan 33, 1738 (1960). 

(>l R. D. Smith and A. H. W. Attn Jr., J. Inorg. Nuel Chem. 1,296 (1955). 

«•> G. Harbottle and A. G. Maddock, J. Inorg. NucL Chem. 5, 249 (1958). 

1111 a. J. W. Cobble and G. E. Boyd, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 74, 1282 (1952); 

b. H. Rausche* and G. Harbottle, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 4, 155 (1957); 

c. L. Lindner and G. Harbottle, Chemical Effects of Nuclear Transformations , p. 485, Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna (1961). 

d. G. Harbottle, Ibid. p. 301. 

' ,1 » W. F. Libby, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 62,1930 (1940). 

<u > J. E. Willard, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Sci. 3, 193 (1953). 

< M > a. P. E. Yankwkh, Canad. J. Chem. 34, 301 (1956); 

b. L. Lindner. ’Thesis, University of Amsterdam (1958); 

c. G. Harbottle and N. Suttn, J. Amer. Chem. 62,1344 (1958). 

<w a. VLVand, Proc. Phys. Soc. (London) A 55,222 (1943); 

b. flpPRiMAK, Phys. 'Rev. 100,1677 (1955). 




* Thermal-column bombardment, flux 6 x 10* n/cm* sec. Ref. 4. 

T Single determination, in good agreement with previous results, Refei 
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bombardment at 7 1 > 25°G) one can obtain a measure of the room-temperature 
annealing which follows a hot atom process that also took place at or near room 
temperature. More direct evidence for rapid room-temperature annealing is given in 
Table 4, 

If one now compares, in Table 2, the retentions in the “quenching” experiment on 
sodium bromacetate (R = 26*6 and 18*3 for ®° m Br and 82 Br) with those for the dry-ice 
bombardment (R — 25*5 and 18*1) it is noted that there is little effect of the ambient 
temperature during bombardment upon the yield. The same is true in the fast neutron 
bombardment of this salt (Table 2). 

Annealing effects similar to those presented in Tables 1 and 2 for the parent 
species (“retention” measurement) arc presented in Table 3 for a radiosynthetic 
product, CH 2 Br 2 . Here again yields are found to decrease sharply with decreasing 
temperature. 

The effect of increasing the bombardment time can be seen in the bromacetate 
yields from the sodium salt, if one compares the samples bombarded for 3 min at —78°, 
and annealed at room temperature, +25 for 2 hr (retentions 32*3 and 24*0 per cent. 
Table 4, line 3) with those bombarded for 10 sec at room temperature, and annealed 
the same period (retentions 30*5 and 25*4 per cent, Table 2, line 12). Presumably the 
crystal bombarded at dry-ice temperature “stores up” radiation damage, for example 
trapped electrons, which then increase the annealing in the ®° m Br isotope on warming 
to room temperature. A similar phenomenon has been observed in the hot-atom 
chemistry of bromine atoms in C 2 Br 8 a6) and Ca(Br0 3 ) 2 , (17) and in K 2 Cr0 4 . (l8) 

Although mechanisms for annealing reactions of hot atoms must necessarily be 
speculative, one can imagine that the increases in BrCH 2 COO~ and CH 2 Br 2 yields in 
the various samples are the result of recombinations of bromine atoms with radicals 
such as *CH 2 COO~ and CH 2 Br*. Spin resonance techniques have demonstrated the 
presence of *CH 2 COOH in y-irradiated crystals of malonic acid. (19) One would 
expect trapped atoms to become mobile in solids at temperatures T(°K) such that the 
reduced temperature T/Tm (where 7+ is the melting temperature °K) & 0*4-*0*6. <ao> 
For bromacetic acid this would be 130-194°K, both below dry-ice temperature, and 
for sodium bromacetate around 160-250°K, a range which is certainly in the range of 
our experiments. By analogy one might envision recombination processes involving 
oxygen atoms in the oxyanion series. 

Isotope effects 

The experiments presented in Tables 2 and 4 show clearly that the two isotopes 
of bromine, “"'Br and 82 Br, do not behave identically. Jach and Harbottle have 
shown (6al that in the annealing reactions of bromine atoms in crystalline alkali 
bromates, ^Br annealed more rapidly than ^Br, coming to a higher plateau. Since the 
isotopic atoms differ so little in mass, the large differences observed in experiments of the 
kind reported here must come about as a result of the nuclear process being different, 

1181 J. E. Willard, Progress Report, University of Wisconsin, dated March J, 1961. 

1171 A. G. Maddock and H. Muller, Trans . Faraday Soc. 56, 509 (1960). 

UH1 A. G. Maddock and J, 1. Vargas, Mature , Load. 154, 1931 (1959). 

<l#l A. Horsfield, J. R. Morton and D. H. Whiffen, Mol. Phys. 4, 327 (1961). 

,8 °> G. C. Pimentel, Formation and Trapping of Free Radicals (Edited by A. M. Bass and B. P. Broida) 

pp. 75 et seq. Academic Press, New York (1960). 
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t This, and the following experiments are single determinations, to which an error of about ±2 per cent should be attach. 
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i.e. Iii differing internal conversion of capture y-rays m) or different recoil energy. 
Although the errors are large our data suggest that the largest isotopic differences 
: occur in the least-annealed samples. These larger differences would then be related to 
annealing events having the lowest activation energies, in the Vand-Primak distribu¬ 
tion. We are thus led to believe that here the true initial differences in recoil behaviour. 
i.e. in the environments of the hot-atoms immediately following recoil, with a 
minimum distortion due to subsequent annealing, are reflected. Clearly more work, 
involving experiments in which annealing is followed with greater precision at low 
temperature, is needed. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

It would appear from these results, and from others in which low-temperature 
annealing has been noted (U> that, for the time being, we must be prepared to get along 
without any reliable information on the “primitive”, or “intrinsic” yields of hot-atom 
reactions in crystals except, of course, where those yields are essentially zero. This 
will continue to be the case until new techniques, perhaps utilizing spin-resonance 
measurements at low temperature, can be brought to bear on the question “What 
radioactive species are present after recoil, but before annealing, in a solid?” An 
extension of existing chemical analytical techniques'to lower temperatures is also 
desirable, but it will probably prove difficult to operate at sufficiently low tempera¬ 
tures. 

We may, however, continue to study the course of annealing reactions in solids, 
and hope that these studies can be correlated with experiments and theory from the 
field of Solid State Physics, to yield information on diffusion, interstitial-vacancy 
recombination, lattice relaxation, electron traps and related topics. 

«»S. Wexler and T. H. Davies, J. Chem . Phys . 20, 1688 (1952). 
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RADIATIONS FROM SHORT-LIVED RARE GAS 
FISSION PRODUCTS* f 

M. A. WahlgrenJ and W. W. Meinke 
D epartment of Chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

{Received 15 February 1962; in revised form 21 May 1962) 

Abstract— The energies of the primary y-rays emitted in the decay of 3-2 min M Kr, 33 sec ®°Kr, 1-2 
min Wm Rb, 41 sec 1 *Xe, and 66 sec l40 Cs were determined and relative y-ray intensities measured. 
Photon per disintegration values were estimated for a# Kr, ®*Kr, lM Xe and for 9-5 min lw Cs. 0-ray 
energy endpoints were measured for 8, Kr, M Kx, ,4l Xe and 18B Cs, and lower limits established for the 
decay energies of these nuclides. A simple and rapid gas chromatographic separation which was 
developed for these studies is described. 

A systematic study of the half-lives of the short-lived (7 t < 5 min) gaseous fission 
products was made by Dillard et al., {l) utilizing the collection of the daughter activi¬ 
ties on a charged wire in a gas flow tube, with subsequent radiochemical analysis to 
determine the distribution along the length of the wire. They obtained half-lives for 
the krypton isotopes of mass numbers 89,91,92, 93,94,95 and 97, and for the xenon 
isotopes of mass numbers 139, 140, 141, 143 and 144. 

Half-life measurements and /3-ray endpoint determinations for the krypton and 
rubidium isotopes of mass numbers 89, 90 and 91 were made by Kofoed-Hansen and 
Nielsen <2) by means of an isotope separator. They also reported the detection of 
gamma radiations from w Rb, 91 Rb and 91m Rb. 

The nuclear characteristics reported in the literature for the nuclides of interest in 
the present study are given in Table 1. 

In the present work, the radiations of several gaseous fission products and daugh¬ 
ters with half-lives in the range of 30 sec to several minutes have been studied by y- 
and 0-ray spectrometry. These data are of considerable interest in the study of the 
fission process, in nuclear level systematics, and in reactor shielding calculations. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Irradiation and sampling 

The gas samples were obtained by irradiation of —50 mg samples of uranyl nitrate for 10-20 see 
in the pneumatic tube facility* 8 - 9 ' of the 1 MW Ford Nuclear Reactor at the University of Michigan. 

* This work was supported in part by the Michigan Memorial Phoenix Project and by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

t Based in part on a dissertation by M. A. Wahlgren, submitted to the University of Michigan in 
partial fulfillment for the Ph.D. degree in Chemistry. 

t Present address: Chemistry Division, Argonne National Laboratoiy, Argonne, Illinois. 

,n C. R. Dillard, R. M. Adams, H. Finston and A. Turkevich, in Coryell and Sugarman, Radio¬ 
chemical Studies ; The Fission Products (Edited by C. D. Coryell and N. Sugarman) NNES 
Plutonium Project Record p. 624. McGraw-Hill, New York (1951). 
l>) O. Kofoed-Hansen and K. O. Nielsen, Phys. Rev. 82, 96 (1951). 

481 W. W. Meinke, Nucleonics 17, No. 9, 86 (1959). 

t#1 The instrumentation, techniques, and experimental results are describedl in considerably more 
detail in the Ph.D. thesis of M. Wahlgren, University of Michigan, 1961 (unpublished); and 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission Report T1D-11807 (1961). 
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Tab le 1.—Summary or pertinent nuclear data from the iiterature* 1 ’ 41 


Nuclide 

i 

Half-life 

£y(MeV) 

Efi —(MeV) 

**Kr 

3*2* 2*6 or 2*5 min 

_ 

4-0, 3-9 

"Kr 

33 sec 

— 

3*2 

* l Kr 

9*8,10 or 6 sec 

— 

3*6 

“Rb 

15*4,14*9 or 15*5 min 

Several'" 

3-9,4-5, 3-8 

*°Rb 

2*7 min 

Several 4 ** 

5*7 

««Rb 

1*67 or 1-2 min 4 ** 

Detected 

4*6 

»**Xc 

41 see 

— 

_ 

l4 *Xe 

16 or 9*8 sec 

— 

— 

***Cs 

9*5,10 or 7 min 

0*630,1-270 47 * 

— 

i«c» 

66 sec 

— 

— 

«*Ba 

84 or 86 min 

0*163,1*43 

2-4, 2-2, 0-8 


4,1 D. Strominoer, J. M. Hollander and G. T. Seaboro, Rev, Mod, Phvs. 30* 585-904 (1958). 

441 K. Way (Editor) Nuclear Data Group, Nuclear Data Sheets , National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, Washington. 

411 A. C Wahl, R. L. Ferguson, D. R. Nethaway, D. E. Troutner and K. Wolfsberg, U.S.A.E.C 
Report TTD-13127 (1961). 

<#) G. D. OTCelley, E. Eichler and N. R. Johnson, Paper P/672, Vol. 15, Proceedings of the Second 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva , 1958. Paper P/672 Vol. 15 
United Nations (1959). 

<TI J. Wasson, MIT Laboratory for Nuclear Science, Progress Report, May 31, 1958 (unpublished). 

Sample transfer from the irradiation position to a hood in the chemistry laboratory required three 
seconds. 

The inert fission gases which separate from the gross fission products by emanation* 10 * were drawn 
from the polyethylene irradiation capsule with the sampling device shown in Fig. 1. Although the 

U FILTER 

~ 25 mm long COLUMN 



Fig. 1.—System for sampling fission gas. 


emanation from organic uranium salts has been shown to be more quantitative than from the nitrate, 
the small sample size possible with the nitrate is important in this case because of experimental 
conditions. 

Preliminaiy experiments established that the differences in adsorptivity and in effusion rales 
through the pores of the charcoal were sufficient to accomplish the separation of the submicro amounts 
of gas into kyrpton and xenon fractions. 40 * The krypton was drawn through the column into the 
syringe while the xenon was retained in the charcoal column. With this system the gas sample could 
be drawn and separated within 15 sec after the end of irradiation. 

The xenon release from a typical column (3-4 mm thick and 7 mm in diameter) left unsealed was 
studied with 9*1 hr m Xe tracer. At 25°C and atmospheric pressure the xenon activity decreased by a 
factor of two each 5 min. Abrupt reduction of pressure by as much as a factor of two across the 
column in the sampling process was found to lead to carry-through of xenon with the krypton fraction. 
Pressure reduction sufficient to give a flow rate of carrier gas (air) of 0*1 cm* sec~* yielded quantitative 
separation under the conditions of these experiments, but limited the minimum sampling time to 
sec. 

By variation of irradiation time, decay time, and by passing the residual gas through paper filters, it 
was possible to obtaffi spectra of the various daughter activities as well as those of the longer-lived 

41# * A. C. Wahl and N. A. Bonner, Radioactivity Applied to Chemistry\ Chap. 9. J. Wiley, New York 
(1951). 
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ipectre are necessary for the analysts of the complex spectra obtained with 
Instrumentation and counting techniques 

The dual nwmory 100-channel pulse-height analyser with associated rapid transfer equipment and 
detectors used in these studies has been described previously."*' 1 The handling and transfertime from 
hood to counter (from the midpoint of the sampling period to the start of counting) was 12 9 cc for 
y-ray counting and 24 sec for 0-ray counting samples. 

All y-ray spectra were taken at a standard source distance of 10 cm from the 3 in x 3 in. NaI(Tl) 
crystal using a 2*5 g cm*"* Be absorber, with the exception of llm Rb which was run,at 6 cm due to the 
low counting rate. Sample size was chosen to give at least 75 per cent analyser “Jive time 1 * to minimize 
spectral distortion. The resolution of the 3 in. x 3 in. crystal was 7*3 per cent at 0*662 MeV. 

The analyser was recycled at 0*5, 5 and 50 min intervals during the decay of the short-lived parent, 
the daughter, and the longer-lived components respectively. Semi-logarithmic plots of these data 
readily snow the parent-daughter relationships. 

For y-ray spectra of the short-lived xenon fraction the sample was drawn, the charcoal column 
sealed into a polyethylene “rabbit , and sent by a secondary pneumatic loop to the counting position 
at the y-detecting crystal. For the krypton fraction a special polyethylene syringe was used which 
could be sealed and utilized as a rabbit for transfer to the counter. (l) 

A 1 in X 1} in. right-cylindrical plastic phosphor was used to obtain £-ray spectra. Although 
subject to distortion from the ampoules, Compton recoil electrons and the general multi-nuclide 
background, the spectra allow an approximate measurement of the maximum or predominant /3-ray 
endpoint observed in the decay of the short-lived fractions. Energy calibration was based on the 
known endpoints of “Rb (3*9 MeV) and 1M Cs (3*4 MeV) daughter activities present in the samples. 
The contribution of Compton electrons was estimated by comparison with a set of similar samples 
counted through a 1 g cm~* Be absorber. The calibration was checked with *°Sr - *°Y and “Cl 
sources. Due to the difficulty of reproducing the exact geometry, scattering and absorption of the 
experimental samples, it was felt that the most reliable calibration was that obtained from known 
daughter activities in the same samples. The reproducibility of the endpoints measured by this 
technique is ±0-2 MeV. 

Analysis of data 

Because of the complexity and possible ambiguity of the £-ray spectra, the quantitative results 
quoted have been derived from analysis of the gamma-ray spectra in the manner of O’Kelley ei a/. 1#) 
The pulse height distribution parameters of resolution, Compton continuum, Compton edge, and 
escape peaks were established from spectra of thirteen nuclides giving essentially monoenergetic y-ray 
spectra, for the energy range from 0* 191 to 41 MeV. From these parameters additional pulse height 
distributions were synthesized where necessary to provide a reference spectrum at each 0*3 MeV 
interval in the range from 1 to 4-5 MeV. 

Corrections were made where appropriate for the analyser “dead time” and for the time of count, 
if long compared to the half-life. Subtraction of the contribution of the other nuclides observed in the 
decay of the sample was then performed if the contribution to the first spectra was significant. The 
subtraction of each successive gamma ray followed fitting of the top and leading edge from the appro¬ 
priate reference pulse height distribution. In several rases it was not possible to begin with the highest 
energy peak observed because of poor statistics. Tn these cases the first clearly defined peak in order 
of decreasing energy was used as a starting point. 

For the calculation of relative intensities, peak efficiencies based on the data of Heath 1111 and of 
Woucki et al. il7) were used. Correction was made for attenuation by the ^-absorber based on experi¬ 
mental absorption measurements. 

The photon per disintegration rates were derived from analysis of the spectra of the appropriate 
daughter activity. For this determination neither absolute counting nor intercalibration of counters 
is required. The geometry of the source is the same for both parent and daughter, and the relative 
peak efficiencies are well known. The accuracy of the calculation is determined by the accuracy of the 
half-lives assumed for the calculation, the error in y-ray spectral analysis, and the validity of the 
literature values for the decay schemes of the respective daughter activities. 

Each of the experiments described in the following section was repeated at least three times. The 
relative abundances were reproducible to within 5 per cent, and the photon per disintegration values to 
within 10 per cent, for the primary y-rays. For precise analysis the coincidence summing should be 

(in R. L. Heath, U.S.A.E.C. Report IDO-16408 (1957). 

"*> E, A. Woucki, R. Jastrow and F. Brooks, Naval Research Laboratory Report NRL-4833 

(1956). 



Table 2.—Summary of experimental data 
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respectively. 

§ Accuracy is less than for other nuclides because of an interfering peak at about the same energy. 
a#> R. L. Mackun. N. H. Lazar and W. S. Lyon, Phys. Rev. 107, 504 (1957). 
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taken into aooount. This effect was checked experimentally by comparison of spectra taken at 1 and ai 
10 cm. The differences, however, were within the experimental error and have been ignored in the 
data summation which follows. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The experimental data are summarized in Table 2. A brief discussion of the experi¬ 
ments and the y-ray spectra obtained are given in the following section. Due to the 



Fro. 2.—Series of y-spectra of 
"Kr separated 4 min after end 
of 15 sec irradiation. 
Count length: 2 min. 


multi-component nature of some of the spectra and to the poor statistics in counting 
short-lived samples, low intensity y rays present may not have been detected. 

Mass assignments have been made on the basis of the agreement with the pre¬ 
viously reported half-lives, as well as the growth and decay of known daughter 
activities. 

1. 3-2 min w Kr - 

' The krypton fraction was allowed to decay for 4 min after the separation to reduce 
the contribution of 33 sec “Kr to an insignificant level. It was then filtered to remove 
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the **M> «»<* *R*> fanned during the decay period and counted immediately. The 
0-2-5 MeV y-ray spectrum as a function of decay time is shown in Fig. 2. 

A limited number of coincidence measurements were made on "Kr, and y-y 
coincidences were observed between the y-ray at 215 kev and those at 370, 510,880 
and 1500 keV. No y-rays were observed in coincidence with the 595 keV y-ray. This 
y -ray was, however, found to be in coincidence with the 4-0 MeV /5-ray co m p onen t 
This y-/3 coincidence indicates a value of ~4-6 MeV for the decay energy of “Kr. 
The detection of y-rays of energy up to 4-5 MeV established that there is no appreci¬ 
able /5-ray transition to the ground state of "Rb. 



ENERGY — MEV 

Fig. 3.—Spectrum of 8, Kr after subtraction of w Rb, 87 Kr and ® e Kr. 

The analysis of the complex spectrum into component y-ray lines is shown in Fig. 
3. Due to the large number of y-rays involved, the analysis is necessary but not suffi¬ 
cient to establish uniquely the energies and intensities of the y-ray lines of ®®Kr. The 
background correction for 78 min 87 Kr and 2*8 hr ^Kr was minimized by utilization 
of short irradiation and cooling of the sample before the separation. The radio¬ 
chemical purity of the samples was confirmed by separation of the rubidium daughter 
after an initial decay period and establishing the absence of detectable amounts of 
32 min “Cs. 
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Fio. 6.—Series of y-spectra of Xe separated 30 sec after end of 15 sec irradiation. 

Count length: 0-5,5 and 50 min. 

low-lying levels and probably to the ground state of “•Cs. The relative contribution 
of 140 Xe and 140 Cs which may have been present should have been negligible under the 
conditions of the experiment. 

5. 9-5 min ™Cs * 

The xenon fraction was allowed to decay for 100 sec, and the residual xenon then 
purged from the charcoal filter with hot air and vacuum. The only y-rays of 






' lUdiation* from short-lived rare gas fission products 15JT . 

min half-life detected were those at 630 and 1270 kcV previously reported by Wasson.^ 
The relative intensities were resolved from the spectrum taken at 7*5 min , to allow 
decay of the 66 sec 140 C$ peak at 610 keV as shown in Fig. 7. The photon per dis¬ 
integration values were calculated using the same assumptions as in the case of iaB Xe 
(see Table 2). The Rb activity observed in these spectra results from decay of Kr 
during the separation step. 



O 0.5 1.0 15 2.0 2.5 

ENERGY-MEV 

Fig. 7.—Series of y-spectra of Cs filtered from Xe fraction separated 15 sec after end 
of 20 sec irradiation and allowed to decay 100 sec. Count length: 3 min. 

The maximum /J-ray endpoint observed under conditions optimized for the detec¬ 
tion of m Cs was ^3*8 MeV. Because of the low intensity of the observed y-radiation, 
this /?-ray endpoint is taken as the decay energy. 

6. 66 sec lto Cs 

In a similar xenon sample purged after 40 sec cooling, an intense y-ray of 66 ± 
2 sec half-life was observed at 610 keV and is shown in Fig. 8. The presence of higher 
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Fig. 8.—Series of '/-spectra of Cs filtered from Xe fraction separated 15 secs after end 
of 15 sec irradiation and allowed to cool 40secs. Count length: 1 min. 

energy y-ray radiation of 66 sec half-life was indicated by the gross decay of the higher 
channels of the spectra. No /?-ray spectra of this nuclide were obtained. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The feasibility of the study of the short-lived fission gases by a simple and rapid 
gas chromatographic separation has been established. The correlation of the /?- and 
y-radiations observed in this work into definitive decay schemes will require a con¬ 
siderable amount of further investigation. Extensive coincidence measurements are 
not practical with the system as set up for these experiments because of the large num¬ 
ber of samples necessaiy to obtain useful statistics. The decay energies given in Table 
2 are in fair agreement with those computed by Riddell, a4) but somewhat lower than 
the revised values quoted by Cameron. <1#) 

Acknowledgements —The authors wish to thank Professor H. J. Gomberg, C. W. Ricker. W. H. 
Dunbar, and the stafT of the Ford Nuclear Reactor for their cooperation in making available the 
laboratory and irradiation facilities. The assistance of R. Shideler and H. Nass in many phases of 
the work is gratefully acknowledged. 
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HOT-ATOM CHEMISTRY OF COBALT COMPLEXES—I 

HOT-ATOM CHEMISTRY OF NITROAMMINE COBALT (III) COMP LEXES 

N. Saito, T. Tominaga and H. Sano 
Department of Chemistry, University of Tokyo, Japan 

(Received 15 March J962; in revised form 2 June 1962) 


Abstract- —Nine kinds of nitroamminecobalt (III) complex compounds were irradiated with slow 
neutrons for 1,5 or 30 hours in JRR-1 reactor. After various storage times the # ®Co-labelled recoil 
species in the irradiated compounds were separated by means of procedures involving paper electro¬ 
phoresis, paper chromatography, ion exchange, or precipitation. 

It was found that the labelled species were composed of the target complex, Co 1+ ion and the 
complexes produced through incorporation of outer ions (or molecules) as ligands. The results can 
be explained by assuming that an electrostatic interaction plays an important role in recoil reactions. 

The effects of irradiation and storage time on the distribution of recoil species were also investi¬ 
gated. 


A number of researches have contributed to our knowledge of the hot-atom chemistry 
of the cobaltammine complexes.* 1 - 8 * Most of them, however, have dealt with only a 
few selected compounds. The present authors are of the opinion that the systematic 
investigation of a series of closely related compounds might afford clues to the elucida¬ 
tion of the mechanism of the recoil reactions. 

In this study, the authors selected, as such a series of compounds, a group of 
nitroammine cobalt (III) complexes containing different numbers of NH 3 and N0 2 
(or N0 3 ) groups. 

These compounds were irradiated with slow neutrons and the resulting Tecoil 
species labelled with ®°Co were analysed. The distribution of recoil species was com¬ 
pared for all the compounds of the group and the results were explained in terms of 
their chemical composition. The effects of the period of irradiation and subsequent 
storage on the distribution of recoil species were also investigated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Target compounds. Nine kinds of crystalline nitroammine cobalt complexes were prepared 
according to methods found in literature: 


1. (CofNH,).] (NO a ) a u> 

2. [ColNHJ.HNO.V 101 

3. [Co(NH,) 4 NO,]<N0 1 ) 1 m > 


m P. SOe and O. Kayas, /. Chim . Phys. 45, 188 (1948). 
m G. Kayas and P. SOe, Bull. Soc . Chim. France 17, 1145 (1950). 

,a ‘ A. Zuber, USAEC Document NY06142 BNL (1954). 

,4f N. Saito, T. Tominaga and H. Sano, Bull . Chem. Soc . Japan 33,162t (1960). 

111 G. Harbottle, Chem. Effects Nud. Transform. Proc. Symp. Prague, 1960, 301 (Pub. 1961). 
161 N. Ikeda, K. Yoshihara and S. Yamagishj, Bull. Chem . Soc . Japan 34, 139 (1961). 

,7 > T. Costea, J . Inorg. Nucl . Chem. 17, 20 (1961). 

H. E. Rauscher and N. SuriN Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 17, 31 (1961). 

Cfl) P. Larisch, Dissertation, p. 95. Zurich (1904). 

U0) S. M. JORGENSEN, Z . Anorg. Chem. 17, 457 (1898). nam 

Uli P. Lajusch, Dissertation, p. 96, Zurich (1904); A. Werner, P. Larisch, Ann , 386, 29 (1912). 
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*. [Co(NH^|NOJ (NO,)/ 1 ” 

5. cMCotNH^O,) J NO,<“> 

6. trans-[Co(NH^,(NOJJ NO, 11 ” 

1 7. tians-{Co(NH^«(NOi)|] ,u> 

8. NH«[CoCNH^rfNO^J“” 

9. KICotNHJ^OgJJ'”' 

Some of the nitroammine cobalt complexes prepared as above were found to contain small quantities 
of other nitroammines of the series as impurities even after they were purified by recrystallization, 
The quantities of such impurities in the sample were determined beforehand by means of paper elcc^ 
trophoresis and appropriate corrections were made for induced activities arising from such impurities. * 

Irradiation ana storage conditions . Samples were irradiated in experimental holes in the JRR-i 
reactor at pile temperature. The thermal neutron flux was approximately 3 x 10 u neutron/cm 9 sec. 
The irradiation times were 1, 5, and 30 hr. All irradiations were made in the presence of air. After 
irradiation the samples were kept in diy-ice to minimize annealing. A portion of the irradiated 
sample was analysed immediately and the rest was stored at room temperature for various times 
(from one month to one year) before analysis. 

Procedures of separation . The irradiated samples were dissolved in distilled water after a definite 
storage time following the completion of irradiation, and the *°Co-labelled recoil species present in 
the aqueous solutions were separated by means of the chemical procedures described below. 

(a) Paper electrophoresis method. It was known that the nitroammine cobalt complexes could be 
effectively separated from each other by means of a paper electrophoresis procedure using acetate 
buffer or 0-1 M ammonium oxalate as supporting electrolyte. a6) Small portions (0 05-010 ml) of 
aqueous solutions of the irradiated compounds were placed at a zero-line on the electrophoresis 
papers. The papers were strips of Toyo No. 50 filter paper cut 2*5 cm or 3*8 cm wide and 60 cm long. 
The strips were immersed in the electrolyte solution (pH 4*8 acetate buffer or 01 M ammonium 
oxalate) before use. After the sample solution was applied, the central part of the strip was dipped 
into chlorobenzene contained in a shallow tank and both ends of the strip were dipped into electrolyte 
tanks. Potentials of400-800 Vd.c. were applied through platinum electrodes immersed in the electro- 
lyte tanks for 1-3 hr. Then the paper was dried in air and cut athwart into 0*5 or 1 cm pieces. The 
activity of these strips was counted with a well-type scintillation counter. Macroscopic quantities of 
cobalt were analysed colorimetrically using a-nitroso-0-naphthol. 

(b) Paper chromatography. According to Tsuchida et ai t (l9) nitroammine cobalt complex 
compounds with different numbers of co-ordinated NO a groups can be separated by means of 
descending paper chromatography. A solvent mixture containing seven parts methanol, 2-5 parts 
acetone and one part 30 per cent ammonia solution was reported most effective for the separation, 
and was employed in the present work. 

(c) Ion exchange method. An aqueous solution of the irradiated compound was first passed 
through a 6 cm x 0-8 cm* column of Dowex SOW, 8 per cent cross-linked, 100-200 mesh in the potas¬ 
sium or sodium form. The effluent was then passed through a 6 cm x 0*8 cm 9 column of Dowex ) 
8 per cent cross-linked, 100-200 mesh in the chloride form. The cation exchanger was then washed 
with 0*1 M NaCl and the washing was passed through the anion exchanger. By this treatment, all 
anionic species were adsorbed on the anion exchanger while neutral species remained in the effluent 
and washings from both columns. Then the cationic species, Co*+, CoA 4 X 1 '‘, CoA B X 9+ and CoA 6 3 
(A ** NH, and X = NO t or NO„ as shown below), were eluted successively from the cation exchange 
column with 0*5 KCNS, 1 M NaCl, 3 M NaCl and 5 M NaCl. The activity of each fraction was 
measured with a well-type scintillation counter. 

* For example, the sample of trinitrotriamminecobalt(IIl) was found to contain as impurities 
small quantities of dinitrotetramminecobalt(III) and tetranitrodiamminecobalt(IIl) salts, and they 
could not be removed by recrystallization process. Therefore the quantities of such impurities were 
determined beforehand and the mixture containing them was subjected to irradiation. The distribu¬ 
tion obtained of the “Co-labelled species was corrected for the contributions by such impurities to 
Induced activities in the mixture. 

«*> S. M. JORGENSEN, Z. Anorg . Chem. 5, 170 (1894); Ibid . 17, 464 (1898). 

S. M. JOroensen, Z. Anorg. Chem . 17, 473 (1898). 

<“> S. M. JOrgensen, Z . Anorg . Chem. 17, 469 (1898). 

«»> S. M. JOrgensen, Z. Anorg. Chem. 17,463 (1898). 

«•> S. M. J#K3ENn$» Z. Anorg. Chem . 17, 477 (1898). 

S^4Mmen, Z. Anorg. Chem. 7, 304 (1894); 17,479 (1898). 

<U) SkMaki, 1 "Japan Analyst, 4, 217 (1955). 

w,> M|rAMAM0|o, A. NaKAhara and R. Tsuchida, J. Chem . Soc. Japan, Pure Chem. Sec. (Nippon 

tB&aku Zasshi) 75,114 (1954). 







Hot*tom chemistry of cobalt complexes^ MM ; 

(d) Precipitation method. the radio-cobalt present a* Co«+ or as forms exchangeable wiki Co*+ 
in the solution could also be separated by precipitation method. A 0*1 M NaOH solution was added 
to an aqueous solution of the irradiated compound, containing Co*+ carrier, to precipitate the hydrox¬ 
ide of cobalt. The precipitate of the hydroxide was collected, washed and dissolved hi diluted HO; 
precipitation with NaOH was repeated. Finally, the precipitates were dissolved in HO and radio¬ 
activity was counted with a well-type scintillation counter. On the other hand, the total activity was 
obtained by measurement of an aliquot of the original solution before NaOH was added. 

The “retention , or the fraction of activity in the form identical with the target compound* could 
also be determined by a recrystallization process. For example, the precentage of the •*Co(NHi)** + 
fraction in the irradiated hexammine cobalt compounds was determined by repeated recrystallization 
as bromide. In order to precipitate [Co(NH,)dBr tJ a concentrated NaBr solution was added to a 
solution of the irradiated compound which might contain if necessary small amounts of the other 
complexes as hold back carriers. The precipitates were separated, dissolved in water, and recrystalliza¬ 
tion with NaBr was repeated. At each step of recrystallization, the optical absorbancy of the solution 
was measured with a spectrophotometer at 480 m^t and the activity was counted with a scintillation 
counter. The specific activity was calculated from these measurements. The recrystallization process 
was repeated several times until the specific activity of the purified fraction reached a constant value 
within the experimental errors. The “retention” value was then obtained by comparison with the 
specific activity of the original solution before rccrystallization. 

RESULTS 

Four entirely different separation procedures were available for analysis of the 
recoil species present in solutions of the irradiated compounds. It was found, however, 
that essentially the same results for the distribution of the recoil species could be 
obtained for the same sample even if different separation procedures were employed. 
This fact might imply that the identified recoil species could exist as stable entities in 
solution in spite of the different conditions involved in these separation procedures. 

Therefore, the paper electrophoresis method with pH 4*8 acetate buffer as electro¬ 
lyte was mainly employed as separation procedure in the present work, because it was 
the most convenient and reliable of the four methods. Other methods were employed 
as auxiliary means to confirm the results obtained with the paper electrophoresis 
method. 

Identification of recoil species present in the solution of the irradiated compounds . 
As a typical example of the electrophoresis pattern, the electrophoresis histogram of 
the irradiated hexammine cobalt (III) nitrite is shown in Fig. 1. 

Six peaks (a,b,c,d,e> and/) are seen in Fig. 1. Four peaks to the right of the zero- 
line corresponded to cationic species, while a peak to the left of the zero-line corre¬ 
sponded to an anionic species. The peak e remained almost at the zero-line and might 
be due to a neutral species. As the relative rates of migration were known for all the 
nitroammine cobalt complexes studied above, (18> these peaks could be identified 
without much difficulty. 

The a peak was identified as CoA/^, (A denotes an NH 3 group in most cases) the 
target ion, because its rate of migration was identical with that of the hexamine cobalt 
ion, and a macroscopic quantity of cobalt was found only in the a peak when no other 
complexes were present as carriers. This was confirmed by the fact that the percentage 
of activity in the a peak was in good agreement with that of the hexammine fraction 
obtained by the ion exchange or recrystallization method. 

The b % c, d y e and / peaks were assigned to [CoA 5 NO a ] 2+ , Co 2+ , [CoA 4 (NO g ) a ]' f ‘ > 
[CoA 3 (NOj) 3 ] and [CoA^NO^]-,* respectively on the following evidence: (i) the 
relative rates of migration of these peaks were compared with those of known samples 

* "A” denotes an NH* group in most cases. However, it is possible that small amounts of species 
with one or two of the A*s being HaO may also be present in some cases. 
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Fig. 1.—Papcrclectrophore8is histogram of irradiated [C6(Nfi B )tI (NO,), dissolved in 
water (pH 4-8 acetate buffer used as electrolyte). Cations move right. 

of ICo(NHs) 6 N0 2 ] 2 + Co 2 +, cis- and trans- [Co(NH 3 ) 4 (NO !! ) 2 ]+ [Co(NH a ) 3 (N0 2 ) 3 ], 
and [CoCNHaJjCNO^]', (ii) macroscopic quantities of known samples of the above 
nitroammine complexes were added as carriers to the solution of the irradiated 
compoundf, and the coincidence of the activity peaks with macroscopic quantities of 
cobalt on the resulting histogram noted, (iii) the distribution of activity amongst the 
recoil species thus identified was confirmed by comparison with that obtained by 
means of the ion exchange or precipitation method. 

Separation of the c and d peaks was sometimes incomplete. In such cases the 
activity of the Co* + fraction corresponding to the c peak was determined independently 
by either the precipitation method or paper electrophoresis with (MM ammonium 
oxalate as electrolyte; the percentage activity of each peak could then be estimated. 

Identification of the recoil species was achieved in a similar manner for all the 
irradiated complex compounds. Tables 1-9 show the results obtained with the samples 
subjected to various irradiation and storage conditions. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of ••Co-labelled species in irradiated (Co(NH,)d (N0 4 ). -dis¬ 
solved IN WATER 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time 

(hr) 

Storage 

time 



••Co-labelled species (%) 



CoA,^ 

CoA,NOj’ + 

CoA 4 (NO,V 

CoAj(NO,), 

Co A,(NO,), 

Co 2 < 


1 day* 

0-8 

5*9 

20*3 

15-6 

4*2 

53-2 

1 

2 months 

0*8 

6*5 

16*5 

17*5 

10*0 

48-9 


6 months 

1-4 

6*7 

15*9 

14*1 

11-0 

510 


1 day* 

1-4 

15$ 

34*5 

11*1 

12*4 

24-7 

5 j 

2 months 

1*2 

J0*9 

41*2 

9-3 

17*9 

19*5 


10 months 

0-6 

13-6 

340 

9*8 

19*4 

22-5 

30 

3 days 

M 

2*7 

53*5 

20 

5*7 



Probable error* in percentages are: ±0-2 for CoA,**; ±3 0 for CoA 4 (NO,) J + and Co, + ; 0 - 6 - 1-4 

for other species. 

* Stored in dry-ice. 

t.ftddition of such carriers did not alter the distribution of the recoil species in the solutions of 
the Andiated compound. 
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T^bta ,^2 .—^urcbhtaob DiSTimmoK or ***0 )-labelled specks IN IRRADIATED [CoTNH«U(Nda>* 

dissolved in water 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time 


i0 Co-labeUed species (%) 


(hr) 

time 

CoA# >+ 

CoA,NO,.,*+ 

CoA A (SO t , t ) t + 

CoAjfNO,.,), 

CoA 1 (NOf, B )4~ 

Co* 


( 1 day* 

2*8 

8*5 

20*9 

0*7 

0*3 

66*7 

1 | 

2 months 

2*6 

8*7 

25*4 

1*3 

0*7 

61*2 


ill months 

3*9 

92 

26-7 

1*3 

0*2 

58*6 


t 1 day* 

4*4 

12-1 

25*4 

1*7 

0*5 

57*8 

3 

1 2 months 

4*6 

10*5 

29*5 

2*1 

0*1 

53*5 


1 6 months 

4*5 

58 

290 



61*0 


Uo months 

4*3 

7*0 

30*5 

1*4 

0*1 

56*6 


[ 3 days 

3*1 

4-1 

29-1 

0*6 

0 

63*0 

30 ! 

[ 4 months 

2*9 

3-3 

22*2 

1*1 

0*1 

70*4 


probable errors in percentages are: ±0-2 for CoA.^; ±0*1-0*7 for other species. 
• Stored in dry-ice. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of •°Co-labelled species in irradiated [Co(NHj) 6 NOJ (NO*), 

DISSOLVED IN WATER 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time 

(hr) 

Storage 

time 



60 Co-!abeIled species (%) 



CoA.*^ 

CoAjNOj*’ 

CoA 4 (NO s ) 2 + 

CoAj(NO,l, 

CoA,(NO,V 

- Co l+ 


/ 1 day* 

<1*0 

371 

11-0 

2*5 

1*3 

47*1 

l 

{ 2 months 

— 

48*6 

8*5 

1-5 

0*5 

41*0 


(ll months 

— 

55*6 

10-1 

2-0 

2*9 

29*2 


/ 1 day* 

<0*3 

40*3 

17-2 

3*3 

1*1 

38*3 

5 

| 2 months 

— 

51-7 

91 

3-3 

1*8 

34*0 


110 months 

— 

61-2 

9*4 

2*0 

2*0 

25*5 


( 3 days 

^0*1 

47-4 

23-4 

1*7 

1*4 

26*0 

30 

1 4 months 

— 

49-9 

8*2 

1-8 

1-8 

38*3 


Probable errors in percentages are: > 1 0 for CoA^NCV* and CoA 4 (N0 2 ) 2 + ; ±01-0-4 for other species. 
* Stored in dry-ice. 


Table 4.— Percentage distribution of *°Co-labelled species in irradiated [Co(NH B ) t NOJ (NO,), 

dissolved in watfr 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time 

(hr) 

Storage 

time 



*°Co-labclled species (%) 



CoA/* 

CoA,N0 2 . 3 ,+ 

CoA.fNOj.jV 

CoA s (NO a , a ) a 

CoAj(NO,.,)r Co u 


| 1 day* 

<0-3 

29*1 

20-1 

4*5 

1*6 

44*2 

1 

l 2 months 

_- 

29*0 

21*0 

5*4 


42*9 


(ll months 

—* 

34-1 

23*2 

3*9 

0*7 

38-3 


/ 1 day* 

<0*4 

36*3 

23*0 

3*7 

0*8 

35*8 

5 

| 2 months 


44*8 

21*2 

4*2 

0*3 

29*5 


111 months 

<0*1 

43*8 

20*0 

3*6 

1*1 

31-6 


( 3 days 


45*0 

29*0 

1*5 

0*3 

24*0 

30 

| 4 months 

— 

49*4 

15-3 

2*0 

0*3 

Huiil 


Probable errors in percentages are: ±20 forCoA.NO,,,**; ±10 for CoA,(NO,.,), + and Co“; 
-> 0*2-0*5 for other species. 

* Stored in dry-ice. 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution op “Co-labelled species in irradiated dvlCotNH^fNO^XNO ) 

DMOLVED IN WATER V 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

tifna 

(hr) 

Stonge 

time 


“Co-labelled species (%) 



CoA.* CoA.NO.V* 

CoA 4 (NO,.,V' 

CoA|(NO| t |)| 

CoA|(NOj ( |) 4 “ 

Co*+ 


f 1 day* 

— <0*3 

31*0 

4*3 

M 

62*3 

1 

{ 2 months 

— 10 

36*5 

3*1 


37*7 


111 months 

— 1*0 

51*7 

09 

— 

46-4 


( 1 day* 

— 1*2 

38*4 

3*2 

1*9 

55*3 

5 

{ 2 months 

— 0*7 

43-3 

0*7 

0*9 

54*4 


U0 months 

— 0*8 

57*8 

i^0 

~0 

41*4 


{ 3 days 

— 1*2 

56*9 

— 

_ _ 

41*9 

30 

{ 4 months 

— 0*6 

35*4 

— 

— 

64*0 


Probable errors in percentages are: ±0-9 ~ 1*2 for CoA 4 (NO tl> ) 1 +, CoA t (NO lta ), and Co t+ ; : [ 0 2 
~ 0*4 for other species. 

• Stored in dry-ice. 


Table 6. —Percentage distribution of “Co-labelled species in irradiated trans-fCoCNH^O^Oj^CNOj) 

DISSOLVED IN WATER 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time 

(hr) 

Storage 

time 



“Co-labelled species (%) 



CoA,* CoA.NO,.,** 

CoA 4 (NO,.,),+ 

CoA,(NO,.0, 

CoA l (NO a ,j) 4 “ 

Co** 


f 1 day* 

— 

<1*0 

318 

3*7 

0-5 

62*6 

1 

{ 2 months 

— 

1*3 

45-7 

2*5 

0*3 

50*4 


111 months 

— 

1-0 

61*4 


— 

37*6 


/ 1 day* 

_ 

0*8 

51-7 

2*0 

0*2 

44*9 

5 

| 2 months 

— 

0*7 

56*2 

1*1 

~0 

42*3 


(10 months 

— 

0*5 

60*4 

0*4 

'M> 

38*7 


f 3 days 

_ 

0-4 

68-2 

M) 

'—'0 

31*4 

30 

l 4 months 

— 

0*2 

53*4 

M) 

'M) 

46*4 


Probable errors in percentages are: £0*9 for CoA 4 (NO tl# ) 1 + ; 0-7 for CoA 3 (NO, i8 ), and Co 2+ ; J 01 
for other species. 

• Stored in dry-ice. 


Table 7—Percentage distribution of “Co-labelled species in irradiated tCo(NH,),(Nri5) 3 ] 

DISSOLVED IN WATER 


Irradia¬ 
tion “Co-labelled species (%) 


time 

(hr) 

Storage- 

time CoAg* + CoA e NO, t+ 

CoA,(NO,V 

CoA,(NO,), 

CoA,(NO,) 4 - 

Co 2 " 


/ | day* — 

_ 

_ 

29*6 

10 

69*4 

1 

| 2 months — 

— 

0*7 

48*3 

— 

51*0 


111 months — 

— 

— 

58*0 

— 

42*0 


( 1 day* — 

_ 

0*4 

58*3 

0*6 

40*7 

5 

{ 2 months — 

— 

<1*2 

57*0 

1*0 

40*8 


III months — 

— 

— 

68*3 

0*3 

31*3 

30 

3 days % — 

* __ 

—0 

78*4 

<—<0 

21*6 


Probable eWors in percentages are: ±1*4 for CoA B (NOj)t and Co ,+ ; ±0*2-0*4 for other species. 
* Stored in dry-ice. 





Tam* dotubution or "Co-labelled species eh irradiated NHJOK NHJUH OQJ 

. : DISSOLVED IN WATER 


Irradia¬ 

tion 

time Storage -- 

(hr) time CoA/*- CoA l NO, ,+ 


"Co-labelled species (%) 
CoA 4 (NO i ), + CoA,(NO,). 


CoA|(NOj)4™ 


Co*+ 


( 1 day* — 

2 months — 

11 months — 

f 1 day* — 

5 { 2 months — 

(ll months — 


— 

0-4 

5*4 

17-6 

1 76-6 


0*3 

3*9 

3 6*6 

59*3 


— 

2*8 

40*0 

57*2 

0*1 

00 

7*2 

32-9 

59*9 

— 

<1*3 

8*1 

34*0 

56*6 

— 


70 

42*7 

50*3 


30 

3 days 

4 months 

— — — 3-3 44-6 

~ “ 3-1 43-0 

52-1 

53*9 

Probable errors in percentages arc: ±0*4 for CoA,(NO a ),; ±1*3 for CoA 2 (NO*)r and Co ,+ : ±0*1 for 
other species. 

* Stored In dry-ice. 

Table 9.- 

—Percentage 

DISTRIBUTION OF "CO-LABELLED SPECIES IN IRRADIATED K[Co(NH^ t (NO,)J 
DISSOLVED IN WATER 

Irradia¬ 

tion 

Storage 

*°Co-labcUed species (%) 


(hr) 

time 

CoA,’ 1 ' CoA,NO, l+ CoA t (NO,),+ CoA,(NO,), CoA,(NO,)«- 

Co«+ 

1 

5 

1 day* 

1 day* 

— — 0-2 <2-7 31-4 

— — 0-2 M 34-3 

65*7 
64 *6 


Probable errors in percentages are: ±0*2 for CoA 4 (NO a ) a +; ±0*5 for CoA.fNO,).; ±1-3 for CoA. 
(NO t ) 4 -; ±1*1 for Co* + . 

* Stored in dry-ice. 


DISCUSSION 


Effects of irradiation and subsequent storage conditions on the distribution of the 
recoil species . As shown in Tables 1-9, various kinds of recoil species labelled with 
^Co were present in the solution of the irradiated compounds. However, the changes 
in the distribution of such recoil species due to different irradiation and storage con¬ 
ditions seemed to be quite complex and no simple explanation could be obtained. 

Therefore we will discuss the behaviour of only two particular species, viz., the 
Co a+ fraction and the “retention” (fraction in the parent ion or molecule). Annealing 
or radiation effects on the behaviour of recoil species other than these two will be 
studied further in future experiments. 

Generally speaking, as irradiation time was increased the retention increased while 
the Co 2+ fraction decreased. Because of the restrictions on the use of the JRR-1 
reactor all irradiations were to be made at pile temperature and cooling of the sample 
with dry-ice, for example, was not permitted. Based on their experiences of the irradi¬ 
ation of various substances, the present authors estimated that the pile temperature 
might range from room temperature to as high as 80°C. In a prolonged irradiation, 
the temperature might rise to 80°C or higher. There was no doubt that such an 
elevated temperature might cause appreciable thermal annealing in the target com¬ 
pounds even during the irradiation. Thus the increase in retention and the decrease in 
Co a+ fraction with increase in the irradiation time might be attributed to thermal 
annealing during irradiation. Though concomitant radiations such as gamma rays in 
the reactor should have some annealing effects on the target compounds the extent of 
these effects was not fully examined. 
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! Someof the nitroammine cobalt complexes were found to be rather unstable to a 
prolonged irradiation. As seen in Tables 1 and 2, hexammine cobalt complex salts 
Showed different behaviour from the others: when they were irradiated for 30 hr, the 
retention was lowered whereas the Co 2+ fraction was increased by comparison with 
the values for an irradiation of 5 hours. Such an anomaly was more pronounced in 
[€o(NH s ) l ](N0 1 ) > . It seemed that this anomaly might be due to some chemical 
reactions caused by heat or radiation during the irradiation. After [CoCNHalgKNOA 
was irradiated for S hr colour of the crystals was somewhat changed, and the wave¬ 
length of the maximum in the first absorption band of the solution shifted to a shorter 
wavelength and approached that of [Co(NH^ 4 (NO a ) 2 ]'''. On irradiation for 30 hours 
the changes became more distinct and in addition a macroscopic quantity of Co 2 ' 
(possibly due to partial decomposition of the complex) was detected. The macroscopic 
changes in [CoCNH^KNO^ during the prolonged irradiation showed a similarity to 
the known thermal transformation reactions of the cobaltammine complexes containing 
NO* groups.' 80 * The present authors thus assume that [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ](NO a ) a might 
suffer appreciable decomposition under the influence of heat (and possibly radiation) 
and transformation into [Co(NH 3 ) 4 (N0 2 ) 2 ] + or other nitroammine complexes or into 
unstable entities which could yield Co 8+ on dissolution in water during the prolonged 
period of irradiation (say 5 or 30 hr). 

However, no such changes were observed macroscopically when [Co(NHa) 6 ](N0 2 ) 3 


was irradiated for 1 hr: colour of the crystals remained unchanged, the absorption 
spectrum of the solution was identical with that of the hexammine cobalt complexes, 
and no macroscopic quantity of Co 2+ was detected. For other complex compounds 
than [CoCNH^eKNO^a no macroscopic changes were observed at all after an irradiation 
of 1 or 5 hr. 

Subsequent storage of the irradiated compounds altered the distribution of the 
recoil species: for the compounds irradiated for 1 or 5 hr the retention increased while 
the Co*+ fraction decreased with increase in the storage time at room temperature. 
However, the compounds irradiated for 30 hr showed a different annealing behaviour: 
most of them gave lower retention values and higher values of the Co 2+ fraction after 
storage for four months at room temperature than the freshly irradiated samples. The 
cause for this anomaly was not known, yet it might be related to chemical reactions 
involving the damage produced by heat or radiation in the target compounds during 
such a long period of irradiation. It was also assumed that the radiations (especially 
beta rays) arising from the decay of “Co in the irradiated compound might play some 
role in producing radiation damage or other chemical effects in the crystals. The latter 
probability will be investigated in future experiments. 

Mechanism of recoil reactions. As seen in Tables 1-7, an important feature of the 
recoil reactions in the nitroammine complexes was that substitution of ligand NH ;t 
groups by outer anions (NO a ~ or NO s - ) was observed in most complex compounds 
whenever the substituted recoil products could exist as reasonably stable entities in 
aqueous solutions. On the contrary, "'Co-labelled complexes containing less anions 
as ligands than the target compound were not found except with NH 4 [Co(NHa) 2 (N0 2 )4 j- 
The products include not only the target compound and Co 84- ion but also various 
*°Co-labelled complexes containing more anionic ligands than the target substance. 

In order to clarify the mechanism of such substitution reactions the ratio (5) of 
<*•> A. Y-Aslov and N. I. Lobanov, Zhur. Obshchei Khim. 25 ,648 (1955). 





radioactivity <rf the substituted recoil products to the total co-ordinated cobalt was 
calculated as follows: 


Sum of percentages of ^-labelled complexes 
. £ containing more anionic ligands than the target 
Sum of percentages of all “Co-labelled complexes 

Calculated values of S for all the irradiated compounds are shown in Table 10. 



It is worth mentioning that this ratio (5) increases with the increase in electric 
charge on the target complex ion, or with the increase in number of neighbouring 
outer anions. This fact may be generally explained by assuming that the electrostatic 
interaction between the outer anions and the more or less fragmented complex ions 
plays an important role in the recoil reactions. If the recombination reaction between 
the fragmented complex ion and the neighbouring outer anions is promoted by the 
electrostatic attraction between them, cither an increase in the positive charge on the 
complex ion or an increase in the number of neighbouring outer anions may favour 
the recombination reaction which yields recoil species containing more outer anions 
in ligands than the target complex, and may consequently increase the ratio, S. 

The two tetranitrodiamminecobaltates(III) in Tables 8 and 9 were quite different 
in nature from the others because they were salts of complex anions and therefore 
contained no outer anions. These complex salts contained outer cations (NH 4 + or K + ) 
instead. ions could not be incorporated as ligands whereas NH 4 + ion might 
possibly supply NH 3 group on dissociation in hot reactions. For this reason compari¬ 
son of the recoil species in K[Co(NH 3 ) 2 {N0 2 ) 4 ] and NH 4 [Co(NH 3 ) 2 (N0 2 ) 4 ] might be 
significant. In this case, however, substitution of NO a by NH 3 was of interest, and the 
ratio (5') was calculated as follows: 

Sum of percentages of ®°Co-Iabelled complexes containing less 
, anionic ligands (i.e. more NH 3 groups) than the target 

^ Sum of percentages of all ^Co-labelled complexes 

Calculated values of S' are given in Table 11. 

The substitution ratio (S') was found to be higher for NH 4 [Co(NH 3 ) 2 *(N0 2 )4] than 

5 
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Tabu 11.— Values of substitution ratio, S' 




S'* 


S in the sample t 

S in the samplef 

Target 

irradiated for 1 hr 

irradiated for 5 hr 

NH«[Co(NH 1 ),(N0 1 )J 

0*23 ± 0*04 

0 *18 ± 0 02 

K{Co(NH,) t (NO,)«] 

<0*08 ± 0*02 

0*03 ± 0*01 


Sum of percentages of ''Co-labelled complexes containing less 
anionic ligands than target 

*S' = - 

Sum of percentages of all "Co-labelled complexes 
t Storage time: one day in dry-ice. 

for KJCoCNHg^CNOj)*] as expected. This fact might confirm that incorporation of 
the NH S group (arising from outer NH 4 + ions) into the fragmented complex ion occurs 
during the recoil reactions in NHJQHNH^NC^)*]. 

It may be concluded from these results that the mechanism of the recoil reactions 
occurring in the nitroammine complexes is closely related to their chemical composition, 
especially, to the nature and number of outer ions. The outer ions which can co¬ 
ordinate as ligands may play an important role in recoil reactions: most recoil species 
(except the target complex and Co l+ ) seem to be formed through substitution reactions 
in which ligands of the target complex are displaced and outer ions (or molecules 
arising from outer ions) are incorporated in their place. 
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THE SELF-ASSOCIATION OF HYDROGEN 
FLUORIDE VAPOUR 

J. N. Maclean, F. J. C. Rossotti and H. S. Rossotti 
D epartment of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
and 

Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, University of Oxford, England 

C Received 9 August 1961; in revised form 16 April 1962) 

Abstract—Recent curve-fitting methods for obtaining self-association constants have been applied to 
Strohmeier and Briecjleb's pressure-volume-temperature data for hydrogen fluoride at 26“, 32“, 
38", 44“ and 56“C. Definite evidence has been obtained for the existence of HF, (HF), and (HF)„ but 
intermediate and higher oligomers may also be formed. Association constants are reported for 
monomer-dimer-hexamer, and for extended series models, together with values of the appropriate 
enthalpy and entropy changes. 

The nature of the hydrogen-bonded associates in hydrogen fluoride vapour is still 
uncertain. Smith’s analysis' 1 ’ of the pressure dependence of the infra-red spectrum 
appears to indicate that the predominant species are monomer and hexamer, together 
with small amounts of dimer and tetramer. However, Franck and coworkers' 2,3 ’ 
interpret their heat capacity measurements in terms of a stable hexamer and a large 
sequence of other oligomers. Briegleb and Strohmeier' 4 ’ have deduced from 
pressure-volume-temperature measurements that a large number of species are present, 
but that the formation of the hexamer is not particularly favoured. These conflicting 
views are typical of many that have been published over the last thirty years. In an 
attempt to resolve this situation, some graphical methods of analysis, which are 
designed to identify combinations of a few' 8,8 ’ or many' 6,7 ’ species, have now been 
applied to Strohmeier and Briegleb’s P-V-T data.' 8 ’ These particular measurements 
were chosen for analysis since there are many data for pressures between 50 and 670 
mm Hg at a number of temperatures. Moreover, the interpretation of P-V-T data is 
not complicated by the necessity for introducing parameters other than equilibrium 
constants (e.g. extinction coefficients or heat capacities). 


PRESENT CALCULATIONS 

The measurements lead to pairs of values of the observed vapour pressure 


and the hypothetical pressure 


Q V 

s-ip.-ysj* 

1 1 

B = i qp q = 2W’ a 

l l 


D. F. Smith, J. Chem. Phys. 28, 1040 (1958). 

1,1 W. Spalthoff and E. U. Franck, Z. Elektrochem. 61, 993 (1957). 

1,1 E. U. Frank and F. Meyer, Z. Elektrochem. 63, 571 (1959). 

141 G. Brjeqlbb and W. Strohmeier, Z. Elektrochem. 57,668 (1953). 

F. J. c. Rossotti and H. S. Rossom, J. Phys. Chem. 65, 926(1961). 
F. J. C. Rossom and H. S. Rossotti, J. Phys. Chem. 65, 1376 (1961). 
F. J. C. Rossom and H. S. Rossotti, J- Phys. Chem. 65, 930 (1961). 
'** W. Strohmeier and G. Briboleb, Z. Elektrochem. 57, 662 (1953). 
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which would; be exerted by an ideal unassociated vapour under the same conditions 
Hue Q is the maximum value of q, p, is the partial pressure of the species (HF), and 
b — Pi is the partial pressure of the monomer. In the first instance, ideal gas be¬ 
haviour is assumed at all pressures (S’ < 670 mm Hg) studied. Then the overall 

9 

stoichiometric self-association constant ft = pjb~* — IIis the equilibri um constant 

i 

for the oligomerization 

?HF^(HF), (3) 

and the stepwise stoichiometric self-association constant K a = pjp^by*- is the 
equilibrium constant for the association step 

(HF)^ + HF ^ (HF), (4) 

For each point B, S, values of b and of the number average degree of multimeriza- 
tion, v = (B — bXS — b)~\ of the oligomers were calculated as described pre¬ 
viously. (6> At all temperatures, v is approximately two over a range of low pressures. 
Hence, the smallest oligomer formed is the dimer. With increasing pressures, i 
increases to the maximum values tabulated below: 

rc 26 32 38 44 56 

W 5-4 5-3 4-4 3-1 2-2 

Hence, at least a second oligomer is formed, and this must be the hexamer or a higher 
species at 26° and 32°. 

FEW SPECIES MODELS 

The data B, S, b were first treated by curve-fitting methods for systems containing 
a single oligomer.* 6 ’ The measurements can be described very satisfactorily in terms 
only of dimerization for values of 5 < 200 mm Hg at 26°, 5 < 400 mm Hg at 38° 
and of 5 < 600 mm Hg at 56°C. Methods* 51 for systems containing monomer, dimer 
and one higher oligomer (HF) 0 were then applied to the data over the entire range of 
pressures and temperatures. No value of Q other than six gave an acceptable fit. 

The possible existence of appreciable concentrations of an intermediate species 
was tested by comparison of the data with normalised curves calculated for the models 
HF + (HF) 2 + (HF) e + (HF) 6 , where q = 3, 4 or 5. The curve-fitting procedure is 
analogous to that described elsewhere 5 for the system monomer-dimer-trimer- 
tetramer. The shapes of the plots of log (B — b)b~ 2 and log (S — b)b~ 2 against log b 
are now determined by the parameter 

R„ = ftft ( «- #,/4 ft (W,/4 

For all three trial values of q, the best fit was obtained for R a = 0. Hence, there is no 
evidence for appreciable concentrations of any one intermediate species. The upper 
limits of It, < 0*1 correspond to values of log /S a < —7*38, log ft < —9-89 and 
log ft < —12*46 at 26°C, assuming that only one of the species (HF)j, (HF) 4 or 
(HF) 6 coexists with dimer and hexamer. 

The values of ft and ft were checked by substitution into equations (1) and (2) to 
give q(= BS- 1 ) as a function of S. Excellent agreement was found (see Fig. 0 
between the observed and calculated curves at 38°, 44° and 56°, and for lower pressures 
at 26° and 32°C. The high pressure deviations at the lower temperatures may be due to 

uM 
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the presence of one or more oligomers larger than the hexamer, and the data can he 

fitted over the whole pressttte range studied by to extended series model with ? = 1,2, 

6, 7, 8, 9.... However, the deviations may be due to non-ideal p» behav iour. 
Values of fit and together with the upper limits of Sand? for which the monomer- 
dimer-hexamer model is valid, are given in Table 1. 



Fig. 1.—The function q(S) for 38X. Open circles: experimental points. Full line: 
calculated for extended series (Hypothesis I, R - 0) with log ft ** -4 02 and log K « 
—2*95. Dotted line: calculated for dimer-hexamer model with log ft — -4*00 and 

log ft - -15*05. 


Table 1 .—Association Constants for Dimer-Hexamer Model (on mm Hg scale) 


7TC) 

Log 0, 

Log ft. 

Range of validity of model 

Upper limit 
cf S (mm Hg) 

Upper limit 
of q 

26 

-3-80 ± 0 02 

- 13*94 i 002 

420 

1*43 

32 

-3*92 ± 0 02 

- 14*50 ± 0 02 

542 

1-41 

38 

-4 00 ± 0 01 

-15*05 ±002 

636 

1-30 

44 

-4 06 ± 0 01 

-15*62 ± 0 03 

646* 

H4 

56 

-4*24 ±001 

-16*63 ± 0*03 

646* 

1*04 


* Highest pressure studied at temperature shown. 


Approximate values of the overall enthalpy and entropy changes accompanying 
dimerization and hexamerization were obtained graphically. The points log ft, T~ l 
and log ft, T '“ 1 both fell on very good straight lines, corresponding to: 

A H 2 = — 6* 5 kcal/mole A S 2 = —39- 2 e.u. 

A H< = —40* 4 kcal/mole A S 6 = -198* 5 e.u. 

EXTENDED SERIES MODELS 

The data were also analysed by curve fitting methods based on models*®* 7 * assuming 
the formation of an extended series of multimers and a number of different relation¬ 
ships between the self-association constants. 
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. The dath at each temperature could be described very satisfactorily in terms of 
three independent parameters p t , R and K, such that P s — P»RR and P„ — p t K*~* f or 
q > 4. This model will be referred to as the three parameter Hypothesis I, cf. ref.*?) 
The data for 26°, 32°, 38° and 44°C could best be represented with R < 0*3. The 
measurements at 56°C could not be analysed by assuming extended multimcrization 
on account of the very small contribution of oligomers higher than the dimer ( g 
2*2). Less satisfactory fits of the data at 26°, 32°, 38° and 44°C were obtained by using 
a three parameter model with p t = f} t K*R and p v = /JgAf® -8 for all other values of q. 

The value of P, < P Z R on Hypothesis I implies that the reaction 

HF + (HF),^(HF), 

occurs less readily than other stepwise associations. A somewhat similar model* 7 ’ is 
the two-parameter Hypothesis II with /?„ = p^i^jq — 1. This model gave a good 
description of the data for 38° and 44°C, but not for 26° and 32°C. The data could 
not be represented by two parameter models 7 for which K Q (q > 3) is either constant or 
increases with q. 

Table 2.—Association Constants for Extended Series Models (on mm Hg scale) 

T( C C) Hypothesis log p t log K , 


26 

i,* 

— 0*3 

-3-87 


002 

—2*74 

± 

0*01 


> 

4) 

32 

l,R 

= 0*2 

—3-97 

± 

002 

-2-85 

db 

0*01 


> 

4) 

38 

UR 

- 0 

-4*02 

± 

003 

-2*95 

± 

001 


> 

4) 

44 

UR 

= 0*3 

-412 

± 

002 

—3*11 

± 

0*02 

(<! 

> 

4) 


II 


-419 

4 - 

0*02 

—2-91 

± 

001 




+ log (q — 2)l(q — \)(q > 3) 


The relative merits of the association constants were checked by substitution into 
Equations (1) and (2). The functions q(S) calculated by using the Hypothesis I 
association constants were in excellent agreement with experimental data at 26°, 38° 
and 44°C, and in fairly good agreement with those at 32°C. At 38°C, the curve for 
R = 0 gave an appreciably better fit than that for R = 0-3, indicating that the trimer 
cannot be detected at this temperature. However, the curve calculated by using the 
Hypothesis II equilibrium constants represented the primary data less well. At 44°C, 
the measurements cover a restricted range of values of if, and no choice can be n.ade 
between Hypotheses I and II. 

Values of the equilibrium parameters are given in Table 2. Approximate values 
for the enthalpy and entropy changes were calculated by assuming that the Hypo¬ 
thesis I model with R < 0*3 is valid at 44° as well as at 26°, 32° and 38°C. Acceptable 
linear plots of log /?, and log K against T~ 1 gave values of 

AH, = —7-g kcal/mole AS* = —43* 7 e.u. 

A H = —8*g kcal/mole A S = —40*, e.u. 

where AH and £\jS refer to the reaction step (4) with q > 4. If, however, the data at 
44°C are described by Hypothesis II, then AH, — — 5* 7 kcal/mole and AS, = —36# 
e.u. Thus, for any acceptable extended series model, A H t = — 6* g ± 1 kcal/mole and 
AS, ==#-40 ± 4 e.u. 

f* 
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DISCUSSION 

The validity of the self-association constants, and even of die formulae proposed' 
for the oligomers, depends on the assumption of ideal gas behaviour. In an 
analysis of the present data, Smith* 11 has treated Briegleb and Strohmeibr’s dimeriza¬ 
tion constant*** as a non-ideality parameter, and proceeded to calculate values and 
fa. It is not apparent why the terms fab* and fab* should refer to chemical reactions, if 
is arbitrarily classed as a physical interaction. On the contrary, deviations from 
ideality are probably negligible in the pressure range over which the measurements can 
be described precisely in terms of a single monomer-dimer equilibrium. This situation 
obtains up to a pressure (S) of 600 mm Hg at 56°C. Since non-chemical forces of 
interaction are roughly proportional to T- 8 , behaviour will probably be ideal up to at 
least 440 mm Hg at 26°C. Moreover, values of the van der Waals constants for water 
and hydrogen chloride suggest that deviations from ideality in hydrogen fluoride do 
not exceed 0 - 5 per cent of the total pressure, even at the lowest temperatures and 
highest pressures studied. 

The present analysis of Strohmeier and Briegleb’s data (8) is based largely on 
results at the lower pressures. It provides definite evidence for the formation of (HF) a 
and (HF) # . The existence of the dimer is supported by infra-red 0,0-11 * spectroscopy; 
that of the hexamer is already well established. Our values of fa and fa are in rough 
agreement with those obtained by earlier workers, 08 * using less rigorous methods of 
analysis. The values of Aand A$ 2 obtained from the dimer-hexaraer model are in 
fairly good agreement with those found for the extended series model, and are 
compatible with a value of --A H 2 = 6± 1 kcal/mole calculated from the infra-red 
spectra. 001 The fact that this value is appreciably greater than the kinetic energy of the 
gas is further evidence for the reality of the dimer. The values of Aand A S t are 
roughly independent of the model chosen, and are in good agreement with those of 
earlier workers. 021 However, it is impossible to deduce from the values of the thermo¬ 
dynamic functions for the dimer and hexamer whether the latter is cyclic or acyclic. 

Our results are at variance with Smith’s view 0,10 * that (HF) 2 is only present in very 
low concentrations and contributes little to the non-spectroscopic properties of the 
vapour. Approximate relative partial pressures of (HF) 2 and (HF) # at 26°C, calcu¬ 
lated using the dimer-hexamer model, are shown below: 

S (mm Hg) 100 200 300 400 520 

i<3Qp,S~' 1 3 4 5 5 

100 p t S~ l 10“* 03 2 5 13 

The relative importance of dimer to hexamer increases at higher temperatures. Thus, 
at 38°C and S = 686 mm Hg, pjp* =- 1-25 and at 56°C and S = 650 mm Hg, 
PtlPt — 15. 

The present analysis does not support Smith’s claim 11 * that Strohmeier and 
Briegleb’s data can be reconciled to a monomer-tetramer-hexamer model (with the 
dimerization constant treated as a non-ideality parameter). Our treatment on the few 
species model shows that the vapour-pressures give no evidence for significant 


*" G. A. Kutpers, J. Mol. Spectroscopy 2,75 (1958). 
un P: F * ^ MnH > Mot- Spectroscopy 3, 473 (1959). 


W. R hEKiHl aSSZitoii-d A. H. Nielsen, J.Opt. SkMWHW** 
G. C. Pimentel and A. L. McClennan, The Hydrogen Bond. Freeman, San Francisco (1960). 
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concentratioris of tetramer. However, if the tetramer is acyclic and the hexamer cyclic, 
it is feasible that the tetramer has an appreciably huger extinction coefficient and is 
! therefore detectable spectroscopically at extremely low concentrations. 

The precision of die data does not warrant Briegleb and Strohmeier’s original 
analysis 441 in terms of nine independent parameters. Nevertheless, an extended series 
model, such as the three parameter Hypothesis I, gives a good description of the data 
over the whole pressure range studied. However, this treatment gives no particular 
evidence for the formation of trimer, tetramer and pentamer, since a good fit can also 
be obtained using the model (HF) : , (HF)„, (HF)*, (HF) 8 .... The extended series 
models represent the data at low temperatures and high pressures somewhat better 
than does the monomer-dimer-hexaraer model. However, it is under just these 
conditions that non-ideal behaviour may become appreciable. The present analysis 
can therefore give no definite information about species larger than the hexamer. 

Acknowledgements —We thank Dr. A. D. Buckingham (Oxford) and Dr. P. Gray (Leeds) for helpful 
discussions on gaseous imperfections. 
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SOME MIXED COMPLEX HALOGEN ACIDS WITH 
PSEUDOHALOGENS 

A. G. Galinos 
Department of Chemistry, 

The Polytechnics University, Athens, Greece 

(Received 2 April 1962) 

Abstract—The preparation and some properties of the etherated complex halogen acids with pseudo* 
halogens of the formulas H[MeniX,X'] f HlMe^X'] are reported. The metals contained are Zm Cd, 
of Group II and Al, In of Group III. 

Complex salts of different metals with pseudohalogen (CN, SCN) are well known and 
the corresponding free acids are reported in some cases, e.g. H a [Co(CN) 6 ], H[Ag(CN)J, 
H[Cu(CN)jj], H a [Rh(SCN)J, H 3 [Gr(SCN)J, H 3 [Fe(CN) s ]. a ‘ 2,3) These acids were 
prepared by the action of mineral acids on the corresponding salts. 

We have previously prepared and studied <4 ~ 6 > many simple complex halogen acids 
of different metals and also complex mixed halogen acids of the same metals with 
formulae such as H[Me m A r 3^']H[Me Tr A r 2A r/ ] where X and X ' represent different 
halogen atoms. (,) These acids were synthesized in an ether medium by addition of dry 
hydrogen halide to the anhydrous metal salt. 

It is interesting to study the mixed halogen acids of the above formulae containing 
pseudohalogens (CN, SCN, N*). 

The only known compounds of this mixed type are some salts of the [BiBr a (CN) a F~, 
and lAuI^CN)*]" anions. (8) There are also reported addition compounds of the type 
MeX 2 , HCN or MeX 3 , HCN where the metals are Be, Fe, Al, Sn, Ti. (9 ~ 12) 

In the present paper we report for the first time the preparation of metal complexes 
of mixed halogen acids with the pseudohalogen thiocyanate. 

General method of preparation 

For the preparation of these compounds we have employed the method previously 
described.All reactions were conducted under anhydrous conditions using chemi¬ 
cally pure and anhydrous salts. These salts were added little by little with stirring to an 
excess of absolute ether containing freshly prepared and dried HONS, cooled to 

111 A. Bayer and V. Villinger, Ber. Dtsch. Chcm. Ges. 34,2579 (1901). 

Ia) A. Bayer and V. Villinger, Ber . Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 35, 1206 (1902). 

181 J. Briganoo, C.R. Acad \ ScU Paris 214, 908 (1942). 

<4) E. Wiberg, M. Schmidt and A. Galinos, Z. Angew. Chem. 66, 443 (1954). 

<6) E. Wiberg, M. Schmidt and A. Galinos, Z. Angew. Chem. 66,444 (1954). 

,8) A. Galinos, Z , Angew , Chem. 69, 507 (1957). 
r,] A. Gaunos.7. Amer . Chem. Soc. 83, 3032 (1960). 

(8) A. Vournazos, C.R. Acad. Sci. 172, 535 (1921). 

Ch. Rabaut, Bad. Soc. Chim. (3) 19 ,786 (1898). 

Mo ’ G. Perrier C.R . Acad. Sci. 130, 1423 (1898). 

tu> G. Patein, Ber . Dtsch. Chem. Ges. 24, 734 (1891). 

n2) R. Fricke and O. Rode, Z. Anorg. Chem. 152, 349 (1926). 
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—10°C. Precautions woe taken to use dilute thiocyanate solutions in ether, to exclude 
decomposition. 

The products in the form of heavy oily phases were separated from the ether phase. 
Excess ether was then pumped of£ and the final products dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
Moisture was rigorously excluded. All these compounds can be obtained as crystals 
by freezing at —80°, filtering quickly and washing with cold ether. 

The compounds were analysed by addition of water yielding a solution containing 
acidic hydrogen, halide, thiocyanate, metal ions and ether. Standard analytical 
methods were used to determine the acidic hydrogen, metal and halogen. The thio¬ 
cyanate anion in the presence of chloride, bromide, and iodide was determined by the 
method of Volhard, (ls> and the ether content was obtained by difference. 

Results are given in the table. 

Table 


Formula 

Analysis 

Colour 

HBhClgSCN] 2Et g O 

H: Zn: Cl: SCN: Et a O 

1*03:1*05:2*05:0*90:2-02 

Pale yellow 

H12nBr,SCN] 2Et t O 

H: Zn. Br: SCN: Et a O 

1:102:203:0 88:21 

Deep yellow 

H,[CdBr,(SCN)J3Et,0 

H:Cd:Br:SCN:Et,0 

1-0:1-03:2-05:1 -9:2-9 

Orange 

H,[CdI a -SCN)J 3Et.O 

H:Cd:I:SCN:Et f O 

2-1:1-02:2-1:1-92:3-1 

Red 

HlAlCl^CN] 2Et.O 

H:AI:Cf :SCN:Et*0 

1*02:1*01: 3*04:0*90:2*04 

Yellow 

H[AlBr,SCN] 2Et a O 

H: Al.Br.SCN: Et f O 

1-01:1 04:3-02.091:2-02 

Orange yellow 

HPnBr,SCN] 2Et*0 

H:In:Br:SCN:Et*0 

1:1-02:3-1:0-88:2*3 

Brownish yellow 

HpnCl*SCN]'2Et t O 

H:In:CI:SCN:Et,0 

1-1:1-03:3-15:0-85:2*25 

Pale yellow 


In all eases the monobasic complex halogen acids are formed with two molecules of ether. In the 
case of the cadmium complex acids H,[CdX,X,']. 3Et,0 a third molecule of ether may be taken up. 

General properties 

All freshly prepared mixed halogen acids are coloured, their colour varying from 
pale yellow to red.' They are oily liquids, freezing at low temperature. Their freezing 
points are not sharp. Due to hydrolysis they fume in air. 

«*• W. D. Treadwell, p. 328. Ibd. F. Dentiene Leipzig-Wien 1930. 













Tbeyaresoluble in many polar fnitrofoen»»n» „u, , „ 

polar solvents. They do not react vicorouslT™>hshtoroform) and insoluble in non- 

vigorously with organic bases such pyridfnrrenTLT’ *1? by “ ntrast tb ^ Teact 
giving veiy stable salts. (14> ’ P^ng ether molecules and 

order as follow (Cd, <l!T<2fc < ^ <l T iumt0 ^“nMaaiiui 1 in the 

Stability of the compounds 

,^owT^^S!,^Sbv"a i« • 

Tie traps were collected to 

HC1, HCN, aid ether, i„ racoid,TothtaTli the““ "TufT* 
metal halide a solid yellow product (isopenhfocyanicac^ th J e 

'assszsGsjp HCN - d “~ 

exchange producing HC1 besides HSCN, and the isoperthiocyanic acid 

Attempts were also made to detach the metal from the compounds by precipi- 

aw n ™ Pa$Sa § e of H * S for « min into a solution of hS 
(SC N )J-3 Etg° in nitrobenzene yielded no precipitate of cadmium sulphide. On the 
other hand similar treatment of the mixture produced by adding an ether solution 
of the anhydrous cadmium bromide to nitrobenzene yielded yellow CdS immediately 
The stability of these compounds may be ascribed to three types of bonds 
a) imnopete bonds between the central ion of the complex and the halogen ions, 
(Cl, Br, I SCN)- (b) heteropolar bond between the complex anion and the complex 
cation, (c) hydrogen bridging between the proton and the oxygen atoms of the ether 
molecuJes which increases significantly the volume of the cation, decreases the 
mobility of the proton, and increases the stability of the molecule. The compounds 
may be formulated as follows: 


Et 


\ 


O 


Et 


/ 


H • • • O 


Et 


Et ■ 


X 

X : M : SCN 
X 


Fou"rf H '»^ eWfW ~ This invcsti 6 ation was financially supported by the Royal Hellenic Research 


Foundation. 

IU ' A - Galinos, J. Inorg. Nuci. Chem. 19, 69 (1961). 
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THE FORMATION AND COMPOSITION OF SOME 
METAL 12-MOLYBDOPHOSPH ATES 
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Department of Chemistry, Whitehaven College of Further Education, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland 

(Received 24 April 1962; in revised form 25 May 1962) 


Abstract— The insoluble thallium, and the soluble magnesium and zinc salts of 12-molybdophos- 
phoric acid have been prepared and analysed. 

The number of thaltous ions per anion in the precipitate below three is controlled by the ratio 
pertaining in solution, but above three by the acidity of the solution, lending support to the theory of 
Ripan that 12-molybdophosphoric acid has three “strong” and four “weak” ionizable hydrogens. 

The salts of magnesium and zinc contain respectively 1 -82 and 2*32 cation equivalents per anion, 
independently of the conditions of formation, and are thus acid salts on any theory of the ionization 
of 1 2 -molybdophosphoric acid. In this respect magnesium and zinc resemble potassium and rubidium 
respectively, but the salts are more soluble. 


Ammonium 12-molybdophosphate has appeared in the literature practically every year 
from 1849 to the present time and has been intensively studied from many aspects. By 
way of contrast, although the 12-molybdophosphates of several metals were prepared 
during the nineteenth century, for example by Finkener, (1) they seem to have received 
little attention in recent years outside this school, with the exception of those of the alkali 
metals. The salts of potassium, rubidium, caesium and thallium were briefly described 
by Buchwald and Thistlethwaite^ in 1958. It was noted there that thallium 
appears to be unique in forming a normal salt, even under strongly acid conditions, 
whereas all other cations so far examined form only acid salts even when the acid 
concentration is much lower. Some further preparations and analyses of thallous 
12-molybdophosphate, and some new preparations of magnesium and zinc salts, 
are described in the present paper. 

The salts of 12-molybdophosphoric acid appear to fall into two rather sharply- 
defined groups and one intermediate group: those of thallium and ammonium are 
very insoluble, while those of most other metals (e.g. sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
strontium, barium, zinc, lanthanum and thorium) are very soluble; it appears that 
some (e.g. lead, mercurous, bismuth) cannot be isolated by crystallization at all 
without decomposition. Salts of the larger alkali metals (potassium, rubidium, 
caesium) are sparingly soluble with solubilities decreasing in that order. 


METHODS OF ISOLATION 

h necessarily follows that the isolation (and indeed the analysis) of these two groups requires 
quite different techniques: those of the first group (and of the intermediate group) can be isolated 
very easily by precipitation; the remainder require much slower evaporation methods, urtner 
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Finkenbr, Ber . Dtsch. Chem. Ces . II, 1638 (1878). 

Buchwald and Thistlethwaite, /. inorg* blucl. Chem. 7,292 (1958). 
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limitations, applying in both ewes, arc the instability of the 12-nKtfybdophoephate ion at pH vain 
above about 4*5 end it* extreme sensitiveness to reduction by metals and by many kinds of solid 
organic material. c 

Atthougjfafthe soluble salts carry much more water of crystallization, both kinds can be dru> i 
completely by sufficiently prolonged heating at 220-250°C. 

In the present study the thallium salt was isolated by both conventional and homogeneous on* 
cipitation; those of magnesium and zinc by crystallization in small petri dishes with protection from 


dust. 


Thallium 

(a) Conventional precipitation (Series 1). Thallous nitrate solution (50 ml) was added dropwise 
from a burette to 12-molybdophosphoric acid solution (100 ml) heated to 50°C in a water-bath, with 
constant stirring. Although varying amounts of thallium, hetero-acid and nitric acid were used,' these 
volumes were maintained throughout. 

The precipitates were then digested with the mother liquor for several hours at 50°C, cooled and 
filtered cm sintered glass crucibles of porosity 5, being washed in and washed six times on the filter 
with nitric acid (1 per cent). 

(b) Conventional precipitation (Series 2). In this case the order of precipitation was reversed and 
attempt was made to achieve less acidic conditions. Precipitates were “colloidal” and extremely 
difficult to filter without loss. 

In no. (9), 12-molybdophosphoric acid solution (10 ml) was added dropwise to thallous carbonate 
solution (50 ml) in the cold. Permanent yellow precipitation was deferred until about 0*4 ml had been 
added. The precipitate was digested with the mother liquor at 50°C for 24 hr, cooled and allowed to 
stand four weeks before filtration. Further treatment was in as (a) above. 

In no. (10), sufficient sodium hydroxide was added to the thallous carbonate to neutralize the 
nitric acid that had been added in making up the 12-molybdophosphoric acid solution, before mixing: 
in this case permanent precipitation was delayed till 2-5 ml of the acid had been added. Further 
treatment was in as (a) above. 

(c) Homogenous precipitation (Series 3). This method was developed from that of Series 2 above, 
but a much larger amount of sodium hydroxide was added to the thallous carbonate, so that the 
whole of the 12-molybdophosphoric acid could be added without causing any precipitation. 

The mixtures were placed m crystallizing dishes. A “desiccator” was charged with concentrated 
nitric acid instead of desiccant: in this were placed, for varying periods, the crystallizing dishes so 
that each solution was gradually acidified by gaseous diffusion of nitric acid, and formation of the 
heteropoly compound took place as nearly as possible under equilibrium conditions. The acidification 
process was followed in a crude sort of way by testing with “universal” indicator paper from time 
to time. In this way a series of values of the ratio Te + /H,0 + varying from 00074 to 1*61 was 
achieved. 


Magnesium 

Both series were prepared in the same way, the difference lying in the method of analysis and 
calculation of composition. 

Magnesium oxide (1 or 0*667 g) was dissolved in the minimum quantity of 2 N nitric acid and the 
solution made up to 50 ml. Ten ml portions were added to 12-molybdophosphoric acid sol ution 
(20 or 25 ml) containing 7*526 g of the A.R. hydrated acid. 

Evaporation was continued until about 5 g of large crystals had appeared; about 5 ml of mother 
liquor remained. This was drained off and the crystals gently detached and washed with small 
portions of nitric acid (1 percent). They were then lightly pressed between filter paper. Efflorescence 
occurred rapidly, the well-formed crystals soon becoming a spongy mass. 

The anhydrous compound was obtained by heating for several hours at 350°C. 

Zinc 

(a) Series 1. The single sample here was obtained in the same way as for the magnesium com¬ 
pounds above, starting from zinc oxide. 

(b) Series 2. The crystallization method was here modified so as to reduce the volume of solution 
and hence the period of evaporation. In all cases the same weight of 12 -molybdophosphoric acid 
(7-3 g) was taken mil was dissolved in 7-8 ml of water. Zinc nitrate (1 or 2 g) was dissolved in this 
by gentle warming on a hotplate > 50°C. The nearly-saturated solutions were set aside, protected 

from dust Crystallization was adequate after 3-4 days: the weight of the precipitate varied between 

2*5 and 5 g, the residual mother liquor being about 2-3 ml 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Dissolution of precipitates 

The salts of]magiwium and zinc dissolve readily in water. That of thallium can be dissolved in 
ammonia or sodium hydroxide solution but is reprecipitated on acidification (even with acetic acid), 
since both methods used for molybdenum require acid conditions, molybdenum was not determined 
in this case. 


Determinations 

Thallium . A modified version of the method of Rao and Rao 1 ** was used. The samples of thallous 
compound were usually about 0*2 g and were dissolved in A.R. sodium hydroxide (0*35 g) with about 
50 ml of water. The slightly turbid solution was heated nearly to boiling, cone. HC1 (15 ml) added, 
and the hot solution titrated with ceric sulphate (0*0686 N), using iodine monochloride as catalyst 
(0 02 M in M HCl, 1 ml) and ferroin as indicator (added near to the end-point). 

N.B* Although the addition of acid to the alkaline solution of thallous 12-moIy bdophosphate 
reprecipitated some of this compound, it dissolved up gradually as titration proceeded, giving a 
clear solution before the end-point was reached. 

Two results (Nos. 3 and 6) were confirmed by precipitation as Til. 

Zinc. This was determined as pyrophosphate, ignited at 830°C. 

Magnesium. This was determined as pyrophosphate, and also in some cases by titration with 
EDTA, using Eriochrome Black T as indicator. Owing to the very small proportion of magnesium 
in the 12-molybdophosphate (about 1*3 per cent), aliquots containing not less than 2 g of this had to 
be used for each gravimetric determination. Reprecipilation was carried out after dissolution of the 
double phosphate in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Molybdenum . The gravimetric “oxine" method was used for the zinc compound (after determina¬ 
tion of zinc) and the Jones redactor method for the magnesium compound (using an aliquot of the 
original solution). 

The filtrate and washings from the zinc determination were made up to 250 ml. Suitable aliquots 
were taken, and diluted to 100 ml. As the pH was about 7, no buffer was added prior to addition of 
8-hydroxy quinoline solution to the hot solution. 

For the redactor method, many different models of reductor were tried, and several forms of zinc. 
Reproducible results were finally obtained with a reductor of total length 70 cm (including a widened 
upper portion 11 cm long) and a tapped delivery tube 27 cm long. The reducing column was of A.R. 
zinc pellets, 16-30 mesh (B.D.H.) of length 44 cm. The zinc was amalgamated before packing. 

A suitable aliquot was mixed with 2 N sulphuric acid (20 ml) and passed through the “activated” 
reductor, followed by 2 N sulphuric acid (80 ml). The effluents were collected beneath the surface of 
ferric alum solution and the resulting ferrous iron titrated with standard potassium permanganate 
solution (ca. 0*05 N). 

Every determination was accompanied by a blank, passing 2 N sulphuric acid (100 ml) through 
the column and completing the titration in exactly the same way as before. 


Reagent 


(1) Standard EDTA. The disodium salt was carefully heated at 80°C to constant weight 
(Na s H,Ci.H, t O,N a 2H t O). 3121 g were dissolved and made up to 11. The solution is 0-01 M. 

(2) Buffer. Ammonium chloride (70 g) and cone, ammonia solution (570 ml), made up to 11. 

(3) Erichrome black T. The solid indicator (0 2 g), dissolved in triethanolamine (15 ml) + absolute 

ethanol (5 ml). This solution is stable for a few months. .. , . 

(4) 8 -hydroxyqulnotbu. The solid (2 g) is dissolved in 2 N acetic acid (100 ml); rnnmoma solutlmi 
is added dropwue until a slight precipitate is just produced: the precipitate is dissolved by addition 

of a little acetic acid (2 N). 


Rao and Rao, Z. Anal. Chem. 168 (2) 83 (1959). 
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RESULTS 


These ar^shown in Table 1 (thallium), Table 2 (magnesium) and Table 3 (zinc). The svmkM 
PM*~ indicates 12-mofybdophosphate ion. 

Table 1 





In solution 


In precipitate 

Series 

No. 

(Moles) 

T\ + 

a.tio nw 

** IpKF) 

■Mo™ 

IH.O+] 

[PM>] 

1 

1 

0000284 

1*76 

0*063 

1*77* 


2 

0-000284 

1-76 

0*063 

2*46 


3 

0000378 

2-36 

0*084 

2*12 


4 

0-000378 

2-36 

0*084 

2*20t 


5 

000165 

3-53 

0-28 

2*98 


6 

000257 

5 

0*42 

3*10 

2 

7 

0-00146 

2-99 

0-77 

3*25 


8 

000146 

2-99 

1-56 

3*50 

3 

9 

0-00029 

300 

0*0074 

3*03 


10 

0*00029 

2-99 

0*020 

3*02 


11 

0*00029 

2-99 

0-042 

3-17 


12 

0-00029 

2-99 

0*166 

3-08, 3-05 


13 

0-00029 

2*99 

0-66 

3*13 


14 

0*00029 

2*99 

0*73 

3*45 


15 

000029 

2-99 

1-61 

3*80 


♦ 1*80 by precipitation as TIC! 
t 2 28 by precipitation as T1CI 


Table 2 


In “precipitate” 


Series 

no. 

In solution 

Weight 

taken 

for 

analysis 

(g) 

Mg* + Mg ,+ 

(By (By 

Mg»P,0,) EDTA) 
(g) (g) 

PM»- 
(By Jones 
reductor) 
(g) 

Difference 

<g) 

Ratio 
[Mg 2r ] 
[PM 3 ] 

Ratio 
(Moles) [Mg*+] 
Mg*+ (PM* ] 

i 

1 

0*003 

1 09 

4-0018 

0*044^ 


3-958 


083 


2 

0*003 

1*09 

1-4128 

0-0161 

by differ¬ 

1-397 


0*86 


3 

0*003 

1*09 

2-9185 

0-0261 

ence 

2-893 


0-67 


4 

0003 

1*09 

3*1082 

0*037J 


3-071 


OK) 

2 

5 

0*003 

1-09 

2*082 

0-0250 — 

2 062 

4-0*005 

0 91 


6 

0*003 

1*09 

2*005 

0-0194 — 

1-988 

+0*002 

0-73 


7 

0*003 

1*09 

2*029 

0-0227 — 

2-018 

+0*012 

0-84 


8 

0003 

1*09 

1*825 

0-0198 — 

1-803 

-0002 

0 83 


9 

0-005 

1-55 

2-2749 

0-0281 

00292 

2-253 

+0-060 

0-93 


10 

0*005 

1*55 

2*2680 

0-0295 0-0325 

2-252 

+0*014 

0-99 


11 

0*005 

1*55 

1*9624 

— 

0-0248 

1*937 

(-0001)* 

(0 96) 


12 

0*005 

1*55 

2-7803 

0*0359 0*0369 

2*750 

+0*006 

0-98 


13 

0*005 

1*55 

1*8929 

0-0261 

0*0250 

1*872 

+0*005 

105 


14 

0*005 

1*63 

4*4457 

0-0504 0*0523 

4-468 

+0-072 

0-86 


15 

0*005 

1*63 

4*7961 

0*0560 0*0569 

4*710 

-0030 

0-89 


16 

0*001 

1*63 

5*0385 

0-0600 0-0608 

4-909 

-0*070 

0-90 


17 

0*005 

1*63 

4*7434 

0-0557 

0-0564 

4*670 

-0017 

0-91 


,18 

0*005 

1*63 

5*1101 

0-0616 

0-0612 

5*110 

+0*062 

0-91 


calculated from EDTA value 




Table 3 


12-motyMophosphates 


it&Z 


In “precipitate” 


Series 

no. 

In solution 

Ratio 

Zn ,+ fza*+l 
(Moles) 

Weight 

taken 

for 

analysis 

<g> 

Zn«+ 

by 

(Zn,P,0.) 

(g) 

PM*' 

(by 

oxine) 

(g) 

Difference 

<g> 

Ratio 

[Zn*+] 

[PM*'l 

H|0 

of 

cryirt.. 

(Moles) 

1 

1 

0*00658 

1*49 

[07213 

0 0234 

0*6948 

-0-003 

0*95 




* 


(05065 

00159 

0*46841 

-0*022 

0-95 


2 

2 

0 00329 

1*01 

2*2107 

0 0855 

2114 

-0*011 

1*27 

25*1 


3 

0*00329 

1*01 

2*5940 

00876 

2-491 

-0*015 

1*15 



4 

0*00329 

1*01 

2*3411 

00880 

2-257 

+0*004 

1*04 

26*9 


5 

0*00329 

1*01 

3*3567 

01058 

3-227 

-0*024 

M2 

27*9 


6 

000329 

1*01 

1*7961 

0 0776 

1-691 

-0*027 

1*28 

27*2 


7 

0*00329 

1-01 

1*6130 

00552 

1-363 

-0*195 

M3 

28*2 


8 

0*00658 

2*02 

1*7840 

00787 

1-714 

+0*009 

1*28 

28*8 


9 

0*00658 

2*02 

1*8872 

00819 

1-805 

0*000 

1*26 

28*4 

3 

10 

0*00494 

1*52 

2*6370 

01050 

2-540 

+0*008 

M5 

27*7 


11 

0*00494 

1*52 

3*0907 

01239 

2-966 

- 0*001 

1*17 

27*9 


* 0 008 moles HNO, also present 
f By Jones Reductor method. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Thallium 

Earlier work on the 12-moIybdophosphate of this metal (S) demonstrated tha t 
under conditions where the larger alkali metal cations and ammonium invariably form 
acid salts containing 2-2*5 cations per anion, the thallous ion always forms a 
“normal” salt containing 3 or more cations per anion. However, experiments 1 and 
2 of that series, carried out with a much lower ratio of thallous ion to (a) anion (b) 
hydronium ion in solution gave a ratio 2-2 in the precipate, showing that even thallium 
may form an acid salt under extreme conditions. 

The present series of experiments was designed (a) to investigate the conditions 
for such acid salt formation and (b) to throw further light on the frequent occurrence 
of more than three thallous ions per anion in precipitates. Conditions for precipitation, 
whether conventional or homogenous, were quite different from those in the earlier 
series; in particular, the ratio of thallous ion to anion in solution was much smaller, 
and only in two cases (numbers 5 and 6) did it exceed the “theoretical” value 3:1. 
However, the ratio of thallous ion to hydronium ion in solution was allowed to range 
widely. 

Conclusions may be stated as follows: 

(1) Thallium forms “acid” salts only when the ratio of thallous ion to anion in 
solution is less than three, 

(2) Within this range the ratio in the precipitate is approximately proportional to that 
in solution and is little affected by hydronium ion concentration. 

(3) When the ratio [cation]/[anion] in solution is exactly three, the ratio in the 
precipitate is > 3 and is controlled by the [cation]/[hydronium] ratio in solution. 
Number 11 is the only exception to this rule within the “homogenous” series. 
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tt* bonaogesous series tike ratio- of thaBoug ion to *4* dements of 
12-moJybdophosphate ion in solution never at any ttage exceeds 3, it itemc that 
tits precipitate ratios >3 do indicate that die basicity of the add is not limited to 
three (this has been suggested from time to time in die last SO years**" 1 *)), p^. 
sumahly in the presence of very low concentrations of added mineral acidi more 
than three hydrogens of the hydrated complex are able to dissociate. 11 ®* For a 
contrary view see Swtzin. <U) 


2. Magnesium 

With only two exceptions (nos. 3 and 6) the values of the ratio [cation]/[anion] fall 
within a very narrow range (0-83-1*05, mean 0.91). The differences appear fortuitous 
and show no correlation with the ratio existing in solution. 

Since in all these experiments no added mineral acid was present, it may safely be 
concluded that magnesium 12-molybdophosphate is an add salt comparable with that 
of potassium (i.e. approx. 2 equivalents of cation per anion), though much more 
soluble. 

3. Zinc 

(1) In series 2 the ratio [cation]/ [anion] in the solid compound ranges from 104 
to 1-28 (mean 1-19). There is no correlation with the ratio in solution. In series 3, 
involving recrystallization, the two results agree more closely (1*15 and 1-17, mean 
1*16). Evidently zinc 12-molybdophosphate is an acid salt containing about 2-30 
equivalents of cation and therefore comparable with the rubidium salt, but much more 
soluble. 

(2) The results of series 1 indicate that the presence of additional hydronium ion 
(mineral acid) depresses the “equivalent” ratio from 2-30 to 1-90, i.e. a still more acid 
salt is produced. 

(3) The values for water of crystallization am probably approaching the value 
29 established for the closely-related 12-tungstophosphoric acid. <U) 

A final observation is that all these acid salts appear to be nonstoicheiometric, in 
keeping with the well-known base-exchange properties of the 12-molybdophosphates. 

Mkhati and Pizzighelu, J. Prak. Chem. Tt, (li) 417 (1908). 

«» VON Enr£dy, Z. Anorg. Chem. 194, 239 (1930). 
w * Jander and Witzman, Z. Anorg. Chem. 215, 310 (1933), 

«" Jander and Jahr, Kolloid-Beihefte 41,297 (1935). 

"> Santos, Proe. Hoy. Soe. A150, 309 (1935). 

Nikitina, Bril. Chem. Abstr. 298 (1940); 56 (1941); 88 (1941). 

(MI Ripan, C. R. Acad. Sei. Paris 7X1, 474 (1948). 

•“> Spitzin, Z. Anorg. Chem. 304,196 (1960). 

Bradley and Illingworth, Proc. Roy. Soc. A157, 113 (1936). 
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INTERACTION OF BORANES. 

THE DIBORANE-PENTABO RAN E (9) REACTION* 

M. Hillman, f D. J. Mangold and J. H. Norman} 

Energy Division. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Abstract-—A reinterpretation of existing data reaffirms the conclusion that pentaborane (9) is an 
intermediate in the formation of decaborane. 

During the interval between the time the paper was first presented in a symposium* 1 * 
and the time the symposium was finally published, (2) objections§ were raised con¬ 
cerning the interpretation of the data. Consequently, we have attempted to reinterpret 
the data to accommodate the more serious objections while concentrating on the main 
thesis of the original paper—that in a reaction of diborane and pentaborane (9), half 
of the boron atoms in decarborane come from pentaborane (9). 

It should be noted that in the original paper, the observed isotopic distributions 
of the decaborane were compared with expected distributions calculated as if neither 
of the starting boranes underwent any isotopic exchange during the course of the 
reaction. This criterion was not met in reality. The question is then raised: may the 
observed distributions be meaningfully compared with the expected distributions in 
the reported way ? They may not, for decaborane, if it does form from a combination 
of diborane and pentaborane (9) would also be expected to form from these reactants 
after they have undergone exchange. Furthermore, decaborane is continuously 
removed from the reaction by reaction with diborane to form polymers. This, in 
effect, predominantly removes decaborane molecules that might have been formed 
from the initial reactants since these molecules were in the reaction medium longer, 
leaving behind decaborane formed later in the reaction. Fortunately, diborane does 
not exchange borons with decaborane.* 3 * This would complicate the problem even 
further.*: 

Without knowing the rate of change of the boron abundances of diborane and 
pentaborane (9) and without knowing the rate of formation of decaborane or the 
rate of reaction of decaborane with diborane, it is impossible to calculate exactly 
what the isotopic distribution of decaborane is expected to be when formed by any 
mechanism. However, since the initial and final isotopic distributions of the reactants 
are known, boundaries can easily be set on the expected isotopic distribution of the 

* Research supported by Air Force Contract 33(600)-33920. 

t Present address: The Hot Laboratory, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, 
New Vork. 

+ Present address: General Atomic Division, General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, California. 

§ The objections were raised by referees. 

* Since the virtual fate of individual molecules is followed in a tracer experiment, unless an 

inordinately high isotope effect obtains, it is unimportant to have quantitative yields in a reaction nor 
is it important to know the yields precisely. ^ . w . c _ 

n> Abstracts of Papers, 133rd National American Chemical Society Meeting, San Francisco, 

California. . .. A 

181 Borax to Boranes, Advances in Chemistry Series, p. 151. American Chemical Society. Washington, 

D.C. (1961), 

(3> I. Shapiro and R, E. Williams, J . Amer. Chem. Soc, 81, 4787 (1959). 
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Fto. 1.—Isotopic distributions of decaborane. (A) observed, B b H* 4- 16 B,H 0 ; (B) 
calculated, all borons from starting l0 B,H g ; (C) calculated, all borons from final 10 B a H g ; 
(D) calculated, all borons from starting B s H t ; calculated, all borons from final B S H,. 
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Fig. 2.—Isotopic distributions of decaborane. (F) observed, 1# B,H| + B«H«; (G) calcu¬ 
lated, all borons from starting B S H # ; (H) calculated, all borons from final B*H„; 
(I) calculated, all borons from starting (J) calculated, all borons from final 
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NO OF ,0 B ATOMS 

Fig. 4.—Isotopic distributions of dccaborane. (F) observed, 10 B 6 H t + B.H.; (K) 
calculated from initial isotopic abundances of 10 B S H P + j B a H t ; (Af) calculated from 
final isotopic abundances of 10 B 6 H a + f B a H 6 . 

product. That is, the isotopic distribution of the product can be calculated as if it has 
been formed from the reactants in their initial condition and again as if it was formed 
from the reactants in their final condition. The true expected distribution lies some¬ 
where in between. 

This technique is illustrated in Figs. 1-6. In these curves the envelopes of expected 
and observed distributions are plotted. All curves are normalized so that their areas 
are equal to unity. These curves are interpreted as follows: 

The major part of the decaborane was not formed exclusively from either diborane 
°r exclusively from pentaborane (9). Figs. 1 and 2 demonstrate this. In Fig. 1, curve 
(4) represents the experimental distribution of the decaborane obtained from the 
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Fig. 5.—Isotopic distributions of decaborane (A) observed, B,H ( + l0 B,H, (N) cal¬ 
culated from initial isotopic abundances of -f B,H, + 3 I0 B,H,: (O) calculated from 
final isotopic abundances of | B,H, + 3 10 B S H,. 
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Fig. 6.—Isotopic distributions of decaborane. (F) observed, I0 B,H, 4- B,H,; (P) cal¬ 
culated from initial isotopic distributions of £ 10 B,H, 4- B,H e ; (Q) calculated from 
final isotopic distributions of £ ,# B,H, 4 B,H, 

enriched diborane and the natural pentaborane (9) experiment. Curves ( B ) and (C) 
represent the expected distributions if the decaborane was formed from the initial 
diborane and final diborane respectively. Had the decaborane actually been formed 
exclusively from the diborane the experimental curve would have been expected to fall 
somewhere between those two curves. The same holds true for the possibility of the 
formation of decaborane exclusively from pentaborane (9). Curve (A) would, in this 
case, have been expected to fall somewhere between ( D ) and (E) which represent the 
distributiogifexpected for decaborane formed from the initial pentaborane (9) and the 
final pentaborane (9) respectively. 








Tbeidibowae-pcBtaborane (9) reaction 



The fiMfcMMtton of the decaborane exclusively from either of the reactants was 
confirmed in the experiment using enriched pentaborane (9) and natural diborane. 
In Fig. 2, curve (F), the experimental distribution does not fall between either pairs of 
calculated distributions. Here, curves (G) and (77) represent the expected distributions 
form the initial and final diborane respectively and (7) and (J) represent the expected 
distributions from the initial and final pentaborane (9) respectively. 1 

This evidence demonstrates that decaborane must have been formed from a 
reaction involving both the diborane and pentaborane (9). Recognizing this, the next 
step is the determination of the stoicheiometry. Fig. 3 depicts the experimental 
distribution (i4) of the decaborane obtained from the enriched diborane reaction 
compared with the expected distributions (/£) and (L) for decaborane formed from 
five boron atoms of diborane and five from pentaborane as they existed at the beginning 
and the end of the experiment. Fig. 4 does the same for the enriched pentaborane (9) 
experiment. Here, ( K ) is the distribution expected from the initial abundances, (A/) 
from the final abundances and (F) is the experimental distribution. Generally, 
except for the fact that they are flatter, the experimental curves fall between pairs of 
calculated curves. 

The lowering of the peak can be accounted for by the formation of decaborane 
exclusively from diborane in small amounts as a side reaction. This would also 
account for the excess tailing observed in Fig 3(A) towards the 10 B 10 end and in 
Fig. 4 (H) towards the U B U end. Curves for the distributions of decaborane formed 
exclusively from diborane would be expected to fall in the area of the tails and, since all 
of these curves are plotted so that the total area equals unity, after summing the 
distributions from the two separate reactions and normalizing, the resultant curve will 
be of generally lower intensity than either of the original contributions. 

This minor side reaction does not necessarily imply that there is a course to decabor¬ 
ane not involving pentaborane (9). Under the conditions of the reaction diborane is 
converted to pentaborane (9) which, in turn, is converted to decaborane. An alternate 
minor route to decaborane, however, is by no means eliminated. 

We have not at this point established the stoicheiometry of the reaction with 
certainty although it seems that five boron atoms from each reactant fits fairly well. 
For the sake of comparison with another conceivable stoicheiometry, in Figs. 5 and 6 
the experimental distributions are compared with the calculated distributions from a 
reaction involving six boron atoms from diborane and four from pentaborane (9). 
In both figures the experimental distributions fall rather close to the calculated 
distributions using the reactants as they existed at the end of the reactions. Although 
they do not seem to fall between the pairs of curves as well as in Figs. 3 and 4, a 
reaction of this nature cannot be completely ruled out. 

The reaction involving six boron atoms from pentaborane (9) and four from 
diborane is similar to the one above but is not described fully due to the difficulty of 
conceiving a realistic mechanism whereby this may occur, especially in view of the 
reported non-self-boron exchange* 4 * in pentaborane (9). 


DISCUSSION 

The evidence presented in the foregoing section reaffirms the conclusion that 
pentaborane (9) is an intermediate in the formation of decaborane from the pyrolysis of 

u> 1. Shapiro and B. Keilin, /. Amer. Chem . Soc . 77, 2663 (1955). 
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diborane. Whether the route to decaborane through pentaborane (9) is the only 
■' possible course has not been established. There is a possibility that other routes may 
exist 

Evidence has been presented that the stoicheiometry of the reaction between 
diborane and pentaborane (9) probably involves five boron atoms from diborane and 
five boron atoms from pentaborane (9). This implies that there is a step wise build up 
of the pentaborane (9) molecule through higher boranes such as hexaborane, octaborane 
and nonaborane. The actual steps involved which may be quite complex are still 
obscure. 
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ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF TRANSITION 
GROUP COMPLEXES OF SULPHUR- 
CONTAINING LIGANDS 


Chr. K, Jorgensen 
Cyanamid European Research Institute, 
Cologny (Geneva), Switzerland 


{Received 14 February 1962; in revised form 1 May 1962) 

Airstt^rt—NKdMlCIO. rhodiumdll) palladium(II), iridium(IIl) and other central atoms are combined 
with diethyldithiophosphate (dtp ) diethyldithiocarbamate (dte~) 2,2’-di(aminoethyl)sulphide (daes), 
thiosemicarbazide (tscaz) and other sulphur-containing ligands. The position in the spectrochemical 
scries dtp" < dtc < daes < SO** - is related to the number of lone-pair electrons available on the 
sulphur atom. The ncphelauxetic effect is very conspicuous in Rh dtp, and Ir dtp,. The square-planar 
low-spin Ni dtp, and nickel(ll) xanthate form high-spin pyridine addition compounds such as 
Ni(dtp),py,, while Ni daes, lf is high-spin. In dtp, and Bi dtp, can be precipitated from acid solutions. 


The spectrochemical series of increasing M.O. energy difference (spectroscopic 
splitting parameter) A between the subshells in the complexes of the three transition 
groups is arranged 11-4 * according to decreasing radii of the ligand atoms : 

1 < Br < Cl < F < O < N < C (I) 


Hence, it might be expected that S would be ranged somewhere between Cl and F, 
However, the main purpose of this paper is to show that S has a wide variation of A 
values for a given central ion, going from Cl to well beyond N. It is possible to 
rationalize this behaviour by reference to the larger ?r-bonding effects in sulphur 
ligands with a great quantity of lone-pair electrons, while SOg 2- with a single lone-pair 
preferably forms a a-bond to the central atom. 

Equation (1) does, of course, not indicate that one single value of A is charac¬ 
teristic for each ligand atom, but it allows a certain variation, as is already evident in 
nickel(II) complexes* 66 * of six N, where A varies 13 per cent. Schaffer* 7 * found that 
A of chrotnium(IIl) complexes with six O varies within a range of 26*5 per cent, but 
suggested rather unusual conditions of bonding in the extreme limits of this series; 
the main portion of Cr0 8 complexes having A-values only varying within some 8 per 
cent. In cases such as the double salts of nickel(II), containing bromide or chloride,* 6 '®* 
the variation of A ~ 8 per cent may be ascribed to small differences in the intemuclear 


(n L. E. Orgel, Introduction to Transition-Metal Chemistry. Methuen, London, (1963). 

,S) T. M. Dunn, Modern Coordination Chemistry , (Edited by J. Lewis and R. G. Wilkins): Inter- 


science, New York (I960). , , _ 

C. K. Jorgensen, Absorption Spectra and Chemical Bonding in Complexes . Pergamon Press, 

Oxford (1962). 

,41 C. K. Jorgensen, Ado. Chem. Phys. 5, 31 (1962). 

C. K. Jorgensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 10, 887 (1956). 

O. Bostrup and C. K. Jorgensen, Acta Chem. Scand. 11« 1223 (1957). 

(T1 C. E. SchXffer, /. lnorg . Nucl Chem. 8, 149 (1958). 

(l *’ R. W, Asmussbn and O. Bostrup, Acta Chem. Scand. 11, 745 (1957). 
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distances in tibe various lattices, comparable to the effects of lower temperature,**- 1 * 
pressure 518 * or solvent effects. 01,1 ® 

' Solid sulphides have been studied at low temperature by PappaxaRdo and Dietz' 13 ' 
and by Wbakuem and McClure.' 14 * In zinc sulphide and cadmium sulphide, Co(U) 
and Ni(II) can be incorporated in tetrahedral configuration. A is comparable to the 
values in C 0 CI 4 8- and Co(II) in ZnO, and is smaller (probably due to larger inter- 
nuclear distances, cf. the “ruby compression”' 7 *) in CdS than ZnS, while the nephel- 
auxetic effect is large and between that of the bromide and the iodide complexes. 

We shall find differences in A larger than SO percent by comparing various types of 
sulphur-containing ligands. 

Diethyldithiophosphates 

Various neutral inner-complexes of dtp - = (C g H 6 0) 2 PS a ~ have been described in 
literature. Thus Malatesta and Pizzom' 18 * prepared the violet compound Ni dtp 2 
and the black Fe dtp,, whereas Vinogradova and Ivanova' 14 * report precipitates of 
Bi dtp,, As dtp* Cd dtp,, Cu dtp, and Pb dtp,; the latter salt was previously known . 071 
Recently, Busev and collaborators have made analytical use of the ligand' 18 * as also 
Bode and Arnswald' 18 * who reported absorption spectra of various of the diethyldi- 
thiopbosphates extracted in carbon tetrachloride. The preparation of Cr dtp, has been 
reported' 80 * and Professor W. C. Ferneuus was so kind, in a letter of July 1959, as to 
draw the attention of the present writer to this interesting ligand, and later to send him 
some samples of Ni dtp, and Cr dtp,. Schaffer' 21 ’ also studied these compounds and 
Co dtp,. 

As discussed in the experimental section, several other transition group ions form 
rather easily diethyldithiophosphates, which are neutral inner-salts when the co¬ 
ordination number is twice the oxidation number. Fig. 1 shows the visible and near¬ 
ultra-violet spectra of Rh dtp, and Ir dtp, which are closely analogous to <22) RhCI* 3- 
and IrBr, 8- except for one phenomenon: that the nephelauxetic effect in the hexa- 
sulphur-co-ordinated complexes is much more pronounced. Actually, the distance 
between the two spin-allowed transitions, to i r 4 and i r 6 , of y 8 8 y„ is so small as to 
suggest the following values: 

Rhdtp,: B — 220 cm -1 /? = 0-29 
Ir dtp,: B= 160 cm -1 /9 = 0*25 ( 2 ) 

<*> D. S. McClure, Solid State Physics 9, 399 (19S9) 

“•> D. R. Stephens and H. G. Drickamer, J. Chem. Phys. 35 , 427 (1961). 

IU) J. Bierrum, A. W. Adamson and O. Bostrup, Acta Chem. Scand. 10, 329 (1956). 

«*' c. K. J 0 ROENSEN, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 24, 1587 (1962). 

* u> R. Pappalardo and R. E. Dietz, Phys. Rev. 123,1188 (1961). 

**« H. Weakuem and D. S. McClure, Suppl. to J. Appl. Phys. 33,347 (1962); private communication 
(1960); H. Weakliem J. Chem. Phys. 36, 2117 (1962). 

IU > L. Malatesta and R. Pizzom, Chimica e industrial, 6 (1945). 

,u> E. N. Vinogradova and V. A. Ivanova, Vestnik Moskov. Unit. 12, Ser. Mat. Mek. Astron. Fi:. 

Khim. No. 3 237 (1957); ( Chem. Abstr. 52,4390* (1958)). 

(1, i T. W. Martin, G. R. Norman and E. A. WeilmOnster, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 67, 1662 (1945). 
<“> A. I. Busev and M. L. Ivanyutin, Zh. Anal. Khim. 11,523 (1956). 

<*•> H. Bode and W. Arnswald, Fresenias' Zeitschr. analyt. Chem. 185,99 and 179 (1962). 

(*•) D. E.GULDBERt, W. C. Ferneuus and M. Shamma, Inorganic Syntheses 6,142 (1960). 

*“> C. PtylfiT" Ligand Field Symposium, 140 th. Amer. Chem. Soc. National Meeting, Chicago, 

«*»' Acta Chem. Scand. 10, 500 (1956) and 11, 151 (1957). 



jt is worth noting that the distance between the spin-forbidden transition to *r 4 , also 
of yt¥*' *r 4 is 5 kK in Ir dtpg, corresponding to a much smaller nephelauxetic 

effect. Hus distance*”* is 5-6 kK in IrBr,*-, 6.2 kK in IrCl,*- and 7*1 kK in Iren,* 4 -, 
demonstrating conspicuous deviations from the expanded radial function model in the 
more covalent complexes** 8 ’, though the strong effects of intermediate coupling** 4 ’ in 


kK 


20 30 40 50 



Fig, 1.—Absorption spectra of the two low-spin rf* complexes rhodium(III) and 
iridiuni(l[l) tris(diethyldithiophosphates) in ethanol. 

lr(Hi) are partly responsible for the deviations. It may be remarked that the Pryce- 
Koide model of (1 — e)B diminish the energy differences s r 4 — and T 4 — T, to 
the same extent. Table 1 collects wavenumbers of the absorption bands of the 
octahedral complexes involved. 

The colourless In dtp, is remarkably stable and can even be precipitated from 0-5M 
nitric acid from In(NO,), and NH 4 dtp. In dtp, and Cr dtp, can be syncrystallized, as 
well as in In dtp, with Fe dtp, or Rh dtp,. The iron(IIl) complex is very unstable, the 
(greyish-green at lower, dark-purple at higher optical density) solution in ethanol 
decolourizes rapidly, presumably forming Fe(ll) in close analogy to the ephemeric 
colour reactions of Fe(Ill) with S,0,* , cysteine, thiourea, etc., where RSSR frequently 
is formed. The black crystals of Fe dtp, deliquesce in air and form brown hydrolysis 
products. However, the mixed crystals of very little Fe dtp, and much In dtp, are 
stable for a long time and are remarkably dark-violet. The reasons for this strong 
colour will be discussed in the section on electron transfer bands. 

Ni dtp. is low-spin, square-planar, as seen from the fact (Table 2) that no internal 
transition in the partly filled shell occurs below 14-5 kK. On the other hand the green 
pyridine adduct (which was already prepared by Professor Fernehus), Ni dtp, py 2 is 
seen to have a band at 9-0 kK and is most certainly hexacoordinated high-spm. 

In aqueous solution, even 0 - 8 MNH 4 +dtp" does not change the spectrum of 

" fti Uniwrcity 0 * 0 . 




TaBUB I.—AjSORPTION 


BANDS OF COMDEXES WHERE TUB CENTRAL ION M COORDINATED BY 
SDC SULPHUR ATOMS 


Or dtp* 


Crdtc t 


CKSaCNH,), 
(Kida and Yoneda , w ) 


Fcdtc, 


3d* Co(S f CNH,), 

(Kida and Yoneda 1 ***) 


Coexan, 

(Kida and YonedV** 1 ) 


Co dtc. 


Co(IlI)thioglycollate 


Rh dtp* 


Rhdtc* 


4d* # In dtp* 


Assignment 

Mm) 

<*kK) 


(763) 

131 

-► doublets 

(732) 

13*6 

“* 4 F* 

697 

14-3 

*r 4 and doublets 

536 

18*6 


523 

19*1 

Electron transfer 

(((347)) 

((28*8)) 

n -+ yt and n -► y. 

(315) 

(31*8) 


l 280 

35-7 

— 

(258) 

(38*8) 

— 

(238) 

(42*0) 

4 r, — 4 r s 

643 

15*5 

— 4 r 4 

490 

20*4 


316 

31*6 

4 r,-*r* 

— 

15*5 

-* 4 r 4 

— 

20*0 


— 

(-27) 

— 

— 

32 

Electron transfer 

598 

16*7 


498 

20*1 


(392) 

(25*5) 


354 

28*3 

Electron transfer 

(586) 

07*1) 


509 

19-7 


(389) 

(25*7) 


346 

28*9 

l T t -* i r 4 

_ _ 

15*7 


— 

20*7 


— 

26-2 

_ _ . 

— 

31-8 

•r.-T. 

620 

16-2 

-»r. 

480 

20*8 


353 

28*3 

— 

285 

35*2 

»r ,->r 4 

645 

15 5 

—>r.? 

(480) 

(20*8) 

— 

(393) 

(25*4) 

— 

(360) 

(27*8) 

_ 

323 

31*0 

i r -* i r 4 

(613) 

(16 3) 

— 

483 

20*7 

— 

397 

25*2 


470 

21*3 

-T. 

410 

24*4 

w "*♦ V»? 

321 

31*2 


(273) 

(36-6) 

— 

258 

38.8 

— 

((227)) 

((44*0)) 


423 

23*6 


282 

35*5 

. _ 

252 

39*7 

_ 

226 

44*2 

— 

294 

34*0 

Internal? 

244 

41*0 

— 

<210 

>48 


(225) 

(320) 

380 

270 

265 

( 5 , 000 ) 

(9,000) 

15.200 
( 6 , 000 ) 
( 8 , 000 ) 

380 

360 

higher 

310 

310 

—3,000 

—15,000 

—1,500 

—1,300 

—4,000 

—5,000 

— 1,200 

—1,700 

—7,000 

--9,000 

280 

630 

8,000 

18,000 

270 

360 

13,000 

32,000 

-100 

—600 

—9,000 

— 12,000 

- 20,000 

—360 

- 2,200 

—2,300 

1,090 

780 

12,600 

(18,000) 

23.200 

( 8 , 000 ) 


1,150 

8,400 

>18,000 




5d* 


&* 


Irdtp, 


fii dtp. 


*r. 


—*r 4 
—*r« 
— i r, 

-*y,? 


*r. 


■*r,(r,)? 

-T, 


472 

381 

(350) 

267 

(232) 

219 

(395) 

329 

(277) 

233-5 


21-2 

26-2 

(28-6)' 

37-4 

(43-1) 

45-7 

(25-3) 

30-4 

(36-1) 

42-9 


• Motor extinction cototictont. o. nMorptic tn»in», ^ ta p^,,^ ~ 


230 

urn 

y 890 
12,200 
(19,500) 
23,100 
3,000 
13,700 
6,800 
36,400 


Table 2.—Absorption bands of low-sptm//« 

SULPHUR ATOMS ANO THEIR HIGH-SPIN PYRtU^.^™^^ 


Assignment 

3</ 8 

Ni dtp. 

-T* 

-*T„? 

"■ — 7(8? 


Ni dtp, py, 

Ni dtc. 

*r, - a r, 
-* 3 r, 
-**r 4 
*r„ -*t„ 

—*r, 8 


Ni(S,CNH,), 

(Kida and Yoneda 11 * 1 ) 

ip _^ir 

A ri ^ I tz 

—*r„ 


Niexan. 



Ni exan, py. 




-«*r 4 

4rf* 

Pd dtp, 

‘r,,—>r (1 



— 7(8? 


Pd dtc, 


5 d* 

Pt dtp, 

Tn—*r 



IT — 7(8? 

• 


Mm/i) 


689 

524 

383 

317 

(280) 

228 

3,115 

712 

(441) 

631 

(472) 

(428) 

388 

327 


642 

480 

478 

(390) 

316 

(1,080) 

980 

629 

460 

(339) 

294 

259 

449 

347 

420 

282 

251 

227 


aikK) 


14- 5 
19-1 
261 
31-6 

(35-7) 

43*9 

90 

140 

(22-7) 

15- 8 
(21 - 2 ) 
(23-4) 
25-8 
30*6 

15-6 

20- 4 
(23-5) 
260 
321 

~40 

15-5 

20-8 

23-9 

(25-7) 

31-6 

9-3 

10-2 

15-9 

21 - 8 
(29*5) 
340 
38*6 
22*2 
28*8 
23*8 
35*5 
39*8 
440 


e 


75 

90 

800 

16,400 

4,000 

10,000 

20 

18 

40 


-- 6,000 

—32,000 

63 

150 

1,100 

3,300 

28,000 

—15,000 

—50 

—1,500 

—2,700 

—1,300 

—25,000 

—15 

—20 

-50 

216 

2,600 

29.800 
5,700 

large 

100 

2,000 

16.800 
18,200 
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Mn(II) measurably, and the spectral change produced by dtp - on Ct^HjO),^ is ^ 
very small. The 3<#<lements with the oxidation number +2 (with the possible 
exception of Cu(II>) seems to form only weak complexes with dtp~ (quite in contrast 
to, say, Rh(m> and Ir(III)). The purple solution of Nidtp, in ethanol is fairly 
sensitive to w^ter; addition of 20 volume per cent decreases the apparent molar 
extinction coefficient to a fifth of the original value, but without changing the position 
of the band maxima. The completely decomposed solution (in above 60 per cent water) 
is pale-green having maxima (weak, though measured in a 5 cm cell) at the same place 
as Ni(H,0) # 2+ . The only indication of the possible existence of high-spin Ni dtp, 
(H,0), or Ni dtp (H,0) 4 + in this solution is the slightly higher extinction coefficients 
than those of the ordinary aquo ion. On the other hand, strong solutions (M)-5 M 
NH 4 + dtp - ) precipitate easily Ni(H,0) e * + as the purple crystals of Ni dtp, which are 
not wetted when once dried. 

The orange Pd dtp, and lemon-yellow Pt dtp, were next prepared. It is necessary 
to add PdCl, 8- or PtCl, 2- to an excess of dtp - . 

Spectral data for four-co-ordinated complexes are given in Table 2. 


Diethyldithiocarbamates 

Chatt, Duncanson and Venanzi* 86 ’ have thoroughly discussed the complexes of 
dtc - = (CjH^jNCS, - . This ligand, well known from the analytical determination of 
copper(II), actually forms strong complexes of a long series of metals, extractable in 
chloroform or dichloroethane in the case of neutral inner-complexes, discovered by 
DhJpine. < * 8) Recent studies have been made by Gleu and Swab* 27 ’ and Del£pjne. <28) 

Crdtc, was independently prepared and measured by Dr. Schaffer and the 
author; the deep violet crystals and solution in organic solvents are very unstable 
towards water, hydroxo-complexes being precipitated. 

As discussed by Regenass et al., m) aqueous solutions of Co(ll) and dtc - are 
immediately oxidized 126 ’ to green Co dtc,. While the internal transitions in the partly 
filled shell have higher wavenumbers in M dtc, than in M dtp,, corresponding to a 
later position in the spectrochemical series, the Laporte-allowed bands in the 
ultraviolet occur at lower wavenumber* 2 *’ in M dtc,, as will be discussed in the 
appropriate section below. 

Here, Rh dtc, was prepared as orange crystals. If RhCl, 8- simply is boiled with 
Na + dtc - , brownish-yellow products are obtained which probably contain chloride and 
hydroxyl groups. On the other hand, even at room temperature or at 50°C, 10 per 
cent ethanol + dtc - produces the pure compound. Del£pine <3 *” discovered the 
spectacular catalysis of alcohols on the reaction between pyridine and RhCl 6 3- . 
forming trans-Rh py 4 Cl, + . This catalysis is found, but usually to a smaller degree, in 
other Rh(III) reactions, e.g. formation of Rh mal, -8 or trans-Rh py 4 Br, + bromide 
(the filtrate can be treated with C10 4 - ) in fair yield from the solution* 81 ’ of Rh(III) in 
HBr + Br, and pyridine. 

j. Chatt, L. A. Duncanson and L. M. Venanzi, Suomen Kem. 29 B 75 (1956). 

(M> M. Del£hne, Bull. Soc. Chim. France [4] 3, 643 (1908). 
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*"> M. DeiinNE, Butt* Soc. Chim. France 5 (1958). 

<«•> W. Regenass, S. Fallab and H. Erlenmever, Heh. chim. Acta 38, 1448 (1955). 

«•» M. DBtfiFiNE, C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris 236, 559 (1953). 

l * 11 L. G. SiLiiN and C. Berecki-Biedermann, Research on Characteristics of Transition Elements in 
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Fio. 2.—Reflexion spectra of crystalline powders nickel(ll) tris(thios emic arbazide)iodide 
and nickel(U) bisC2,2'-di(aminoethyl)sulphide) perchlorate. 


results have been included for comparison in Tables 1 and 2. Recently, Schaffer**** 
has made a profound study of Cr(lN) and Co(HI) complexes of a large variety of 
alkylxanthates ROCS* - and thioxanthates, RSCS*. Hence, we shall not here indulge 
in the behaviour of xanthates but only remark the rather unusual observations by 
Krebs et al. iM) of the polymeric nature of Ni(II) compounds. The spectral behaviour 
of Ni exan* and of Ni exan 2 py 2 is closely comparable to low-spin Ni dtc* and high- 
spin Ni dtp* py* (Table 2). 


2,2'-di-(ammoethylysulphide complexes 

Thio-ethers, R*S, seem only to form complexes with metals having extreme 
Chatt-Ahrland B-character, such as Hg(ll), Pt(Il), Ir(Ill) and Rh(lll). However, the 
tridentate daes = NH a CH 2 CHi[SCH 2 CH 2 NH 2 bind first transition group ions in 
virtue of the two amino groups and forces a thio-ether sulphur atom close to the metal 
atom. Gonick et demonstrated that Ni(Il) forms complexes with one and two 
molecules daes to approximately the same extent as with tridentate amines and 
concluded that Ni(II) presumably is high-spin octahedral, quite in contrast to all the 
low-spin four-coordinated complexes of thioacids and thioamino acids. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the spectrum, as seen in Table 3 and on Fig. 2. We 
prepared daes according to Mills and Bogert* 3 ** and crystallized a violet perchlorate 
Ni daes, (CIO*)*. This may be compared with the various Ni(II) complexes with the 


,,s > L. Cambi and L. SzeoO, Chem. Dtsch. Ges. Ber. 64,2591 (1931); 66, 656 (1933). 

S. Kida and H. Yoneda, J. Chem. Soc. Japan 76,1059 (*955). 

IMI H. Krebs, E. F. Weber and H. Fassbender, Z. Anorg. Chem. 276, 128 (1954). 

"*' E. Gonick, W. C. Ferneuus and B. E. Douglas, J. Amer. Chem. Soe. 76,4671 (1954). 
H. J. Mills and M. T. Bogert, J. Amer. Chem. 62, 1177 (1940). 
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Tmbjs 3.—Absorption bands of various nkxei(1D compounds not included in T«. flI 2 
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Assignment 

*0»V“) 

o(kK) 

* 

Nidac8/CK> 4 )t 

crystals 


j(9S0) 

(10-5) 




tetragonal splitting 

\ 860 

11*6 




— e*r 4 

1(6657) 

15-07) 




tetragonal splitting 

) 560 

360 

17-85 

27-8 

I 

Nidaes* l+ 

solution 

•r a ^fl*r 4 

553 

18*1 

15 


in water 


354 

28*3 

19 

NitscazJ, 

crystals 

tetragonal splitting 

((1.000?) 

(1007) 



i 900 

111 

— 



-«T 4 

580 

17*25 

, 



-*&t 4 

370 

27*0 

— 

Ni tscaz** + 

cio«- 

•r,-*«*r 4 

588 

17*0 

26 


solution 
in water 

- b* r 4 

367 

27-2 

— 

NKS.OaC,).*- (Kida ( mi ) . 


Internal ? 

(575) 

(17*4) 

2,400 



Internal? 

501 

19*9 

4,000 

Ni(S 1 O t C,H,) 2 (Deskin 14 * 1 ) 


l T n -+ l T n 

575 

17*4 

167 

Ni(SjC) a *" (Demon* 4 * 1 ) 


Internal? 

510 

19*6 

1,600 

Ni dmp,*- (Leusmng ( 4m ) 


'T n -+ l T tt 

62Q 

16*2 

-100 


- x r tg 

480 

20*9 

-100 



— 

310 

32*2 

-12,000 

Ni(Q) thioglycollate 


i r,i —•* i T ta 

(611) 

(16*4) 

40 


~~+ 

513 

19*5 

83 



- , r„? 

(417) 

(24*0) 

66 


environment Ni0 2 N 4 previously reported* 6,8 * and A of the environment NiS 2 N 4 of 
Ni daesj* 4- is seen to be somewhat larger. On the other hand, Ni dtp 2 py 2 , having the 
environment NiS 4 N 2 , has definitely a lower A than usual Ni0 4 N t , as expressed on 
Fig. 3. This is caused by the fundamentally different spectrochemical behaviour of 
sulphur with three lone-pairs RS~ and with two lone-pairs R 2 S, while A is even larger 
in Co(III) and Rh(III) sulphite complexes with only one lone-pair SO a 2_ . 

Thiosemicarbazide complexes 

tscaz == NH 2 NHCSNH 2 is a bidentate ligand, binding metal ions with the first 
amino-group and the sulphur atom.' 37,a * ) It is possible to prepare red complexes of 
nickel(II) Ni tscaz* 2 * which were shown by Asmussen 37 to be low-spin, as expected of 
the environment NjSj, but also blue Ni tscazj* + which are ordinary high-spin octa¬ 
hedral ^complexes. Further on, blue addition compounds Ni tscazg (NHj) g * + arc 
known.' 37 * 

The high-spit^form with environment SjN 3 is an exception analogous to Ni daes 2 2 h . 
As seen from Fig. 2 and Table 3, the spectrum is essentially octahedral, but showing 

,n > R. W. Asmwen. Thetis, Copenhagen (1944). 

<•*' K. A. Jensen and E. Ranck-Madsen, Z. Anorg. Chem. 219,243 (1934). 



' of tnuaitton group complexes of .utohur-ccmt^g I3 ft 

**}'* s P in - allowe d transition to »r 6 . Hus is compar- 
ablc to<« X»ans*) ^py 4 CU and suggests strongly that Nitscaz,** has the trSL 
configuration 1,2,6, While Nidaes 2 *+ is expected to be 1,6 with respect to the two 
sulphur atoms. An alternative explanation is strong deviations from right-angled 
LjNiL* bonding of the ligand atoms L x and L,. 


20 , 



Fio. 3.—Wavenumbers in kK(= 1000 cm-*) of the 
two transitions to o*r, and 6*r 4 of high-spin octahedral 
nickel(Il) complexes of nitrogen and sulphur (filled 
circles) or oxygen (empty circles) ligands. 


The bond order of CS in tscaz must be intermediate in character between the 
thio-ethers R 2 S and the mercaptides RS~, and consequently A is somewhat smaller than 
expected from the N 4 S 2 environment of Ni daes 2 2+ (see Fig. 3). 


Spectrochemical position and chemical bonding in low-spin d B complexes 

After the establishment of the Ni-atom in a compound with the environment 
NiAsjBr* being above the plane 89 of the four ligand atoms ASj,Br, and the existence of 
square-pyramidal Ni(CN) 5 3 ~, several authors 140 411 have expressed the opinion that, in 
low-spin tetra-coordinated rf 8 complexes MX 4 , the central atom M may very well be a 
little out of the plane formed by the four ligands X. This distortion is, however, so 
small that, as a first approximation, we may use the group-theoretical quantum 
numbers T (B appropriate for the tetragonal symmetry D ih with a centre of inversion. 

If only cr-bonding in the MX 4 complex were important, the four non-bonding 
orbitals constituted primarily of the d-shell of M would be nearly degenerate, and the 
three transitions from these four orbitals to the empty, <r-antibonding y a (consisting 
of (x* — y*) of M and o-electrons of X) would approximately coincide. This situation 
occurs in PdfNHg)^. However, if w-bonding of X is also of some importance, the 
three transitions from the ground-state T (1 have the order of increasing wavenumber. 

-*• i r (2 y ti (xy and wX) -»• y a 

-*• Tjj y »((xz, yz) and nX) -*• y a (3) 

i r« Vatfe* — & ~ 


G. A. Maui, H. M. Powell and D. E. Henn, Proc. Chem. Soe. 415 (I960). 

'* 01 L. E. Orqbl. Private communication (1960). 

11 L. Sacconi, M. CtAMPOUNi, F. Maggio and F. P. Cavasino,/. Inorg. NucL Chem. 19,73 (1961). 
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as. origiualty found in PtCV~ by Chatt et al. m and supported on MX), basis by a 
study of palladium(H) complexes.* 8,41 Recently, all three components have been 
identified by dichroitic studies of nickel(II) biguanide complexes' 4 * 1 and the yellow' 44 * 
Ni(NH,CH g CH 1 N(C a H s ) g ) 1 s+ . 

Leussino' 44 * studied complexes of dmp 8- (where dimercaptopropanol HSCH s (HS) 
CH CH a OH is dmp Hj) and dimercaptoethane with Ni(II), having the environment 
S 4 and low-spin. The spectrum given in Table 3 is clearly analogous to PdCl 4 “, 
demonstrating 7r-antibonding effects of sulphur (twice 14 * the distance between i r w and 
1 r <# ) on the 3 d shell, corresponding to 9-4 kK (1 kK = 1,000 cm -1 ). This must be 
compared with the o-antibonding effect (<~20-9 + 4-7 ~ 25*6 kK), confirming 
Leussing’s statement that e-antibonding is considerably more important than 77 - 
bonding in his sulphur complexes.* The w-antibonding effects are 9-2 kK in Ni dtp 2 
according to Table 2. It may be discussed whether the third, much stronger band of 
Ni dtp t can possibly have i r (3 as excited state. This is not excluded when considering 
the admixture of odd y, 2 (p,) with y a which might become possible with a distortion 
where the Ni nucleus is outside the plane of the four sulphur nuclei. 

The spectrochemical position of a low-spin cP complex is closely related to the 
spectrochemical behaviour of A in octahedral complexes, if the first, spin-allowed band 
is considered, 8 in both cases expressing the difference between the a- and 7r-antibonding 
effects of X on the partly filled shell of M. The nickel(II) complexes described here 
afford the following spectrochemical series: 

dtp - < exan - ~ dtc - < dmp 8- < thioglycollate < dithiomalonate < amines (4) 

There does not, at present, exist a satisfactory theory for the choice between low-spin 
and high-spin behaviour in Ni(II). Nearly all sulphur-containing ligands form NiS 4 or 
NiSjN 2 environments, but Ni daesj 8-1 ' with high-spin is a remarkable exception. 
While NiN 4 does not seem to form with o-phenanthroline and aa'-dipyridyl, and with 
ethylenediamine only under unusual circumstances, 46 Cotton and Fackler 47 demon¬ 
strated that monomeric Ni(II) acetylacetonate has the environment Ni0 4 and is low- 
spin. Of course, a part of the explanation of these anomalies must be found in the 
delicate balance, where M.O. energy differences (i.e. the spectrochemical position) arc 
compared with the parameters of interelectronic repulsion (and hence the nephei- 
auxetic effect). 

Spectrochemical position of sulphur-containing ligands in octahedral complexes 

By comparison with previously discussed values' 8,4,7 * of A in Cr(lII), Co(IIl), 

* However, as Dr. D. L. Leussing was so kind to point out, the results of Equation (3) may be 
changed if the S-atoms are attached to form chelate ligands. Thus, the 3^-orbital of sulphur in (he 
xy-pUme may be predominantly used for o-bonding of the other atom bound to sulphur, and the 
3p, orbital hence have the strongest 7r-anti-bonding effect on the central ion, i.e. y ( » having higher 
energy than y„. Hence, the identifications of i r ( , and T,, given in Table 2 may have to be inter¬ 
changed. 

,M> J. Chatt, G. A. Gamlen and L. E. Orobl, J. Chem. Soc. 486 (1958). 

4481 A. Chakrovorty and S. Basu, J. Intrrg. Nucl. Chem. 17, 55 (1961). 
im> s. Yamada. Afvate communication (1960). 

I44> D. L. LcusstNG and G. S. Alberts, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 82,4458 (1960). 

<MI K. Some and M. Kato, Z. Anorg. Chem. 301,277 (1959). 

14,1 F. A. Cotton and J. P. Fackler, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83,2818 (1961). 
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Rh(III) Rod IrQll) complexes, the ligands studied in this paper fell into places in die 
spectrochcnacal series: 


Br < Ct < dtp-< F~ < dtc- < exan- < H t O < R a S < NH„ < S<V~ < 

NO,-<CN- (5) 

sulphur showing a much greater spreading than of any other ligand atom known. 
However, one precedent was discussed by Shimura and Tsuchida' 48 ’, the azide ion 
Nj" which is situated between Cl and F~ in equation (5). In general, nitrogen* 
containing anions, such as RjN", have substantially lower values of A than the 
neutral amines. The interpretation of A as the difference between a - and w-antibonding 
effects on the partly filled shell explains these facts satisfactorily: ligands with exactly 
one lone-pair, such as NH* are primarily c-bonded to the central ion. We neglect 
here the influence of empty higher orbitals of the ligands, which may increase A by 
^•bonding in the direction from M to X. This neglect seems well-founded in NR*, but 
may be much less so in PR, and AsR 3 . However, there is much chemical, and even 
some spectroscopical, evidence that the tendency to this ir-bonding M-*X only 
occurs at low oxidation numbers of M and that the importance, for a given central ion, 
decreases strongly in the series 


CO > dip > phen > CNR > CN"... (6) 

and is probably rather weak in the sulphur-ligands discussed here. 

The difference between dtp" on the one hand and dtc- and exan" on the other hand 
is quite illustrative for the idea of the number of available lone-pairs of sulphur 
determining the (negative) influence of w-bonding M-«-S on A. There is much 
chemical evidence that the bond-order of the P—S bond is very close to 1, i.e. it is a 
nearly pure or-bond, while C—S bonds may have somewhat higher bond-orders, 
probably close to T33 in CSj 2 ~. Therefore, the number of available lone-pair electrons 
is expected to vary: 


dtp" 

8 — 2 — 6 

dtc", exan" 

8 — 2 — jc — 

RCOS" 

8 — 3 = 5 

R*S 

8-4 = 4 

R,SO, S0 3 s " 

8 — 6 — y ~ 


in close correlation with the spectrochemical series, Equation (4) and (5). When 
(CHjOjSO exceptionally binds M with the sulphur end, A is expected to be very high. 
The value for RCOS" can be derived from the behaviour of nickel(II)-bis-(dithio- 
malonate)' 4 *’ in Equation (4). The much higher absorption bands' 49 - 50 ’ of the complex 
of dithiooxalate SOCCOS*" are probably caused by internal transitions in the ligand, 
as discussed in the next section, and they cover completely the weaker transitions in the 
partly filled shell. 

Equation (7) has a less clear significance for solids, such as ZnS and CdS, where 
each sulphur atom should form <r-bonds alone with the four neighbouring metal 

Y. Shmora and R. Tsuchida, Bull . Chem . Soc . Japan 29,311 (1956). 

W. A. Dbsun,7. Amer. Chem. Soc. SO. 5680 (1958). 
m S. Kid a, Bull . Chem. Soc. Japan 33,1204 (1960). 
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atoms. However, the conditions in the crystals are essentially different, a nd A of 
cobalt(II) substitutionally included in such a compound may very well still express a 
mixture of o- and 7r-bonding of the cobalt atom. Similar problems arise in oxides 151 < 
where three-, four- and six-co-ordinated oxygen may produce values of A scat tered 
around the values found in the hexaquo ion, while monomeric complexes, such as 
those containing RCOO~ and OH - ligands, have lower values of A, analo gous to 
Equation (7). 

Strong absorption bands of sulphur-containing complexes 

Usually a condition for occurrence of absorption bands at relatively low wave- 
number in a compound outside the transition groups is the existence of bonds with 
fractional bond-order, e.g. mixed a- and rr-bonds with bond-orders above 1. There are 
exertions to this rule, e.g. Cl 2 and I 2 , with very weak e-bonds. However, most 
sulphur compounds studied here fall in this category. From a group-theoretical 
point' 8 *' of view, the simplest case is represented by CSs* - having' 8 ** a rather weak, 
symmetry-forbidden transition at 22 kK and two much stronger transitions at 29 and 
33 kK. As pointed out by McConnell, <M> these transitions are comparable with 
respect to symmetry-type to the weak band at 32 kK and strong band at SO kK of 
NO s ~. The xanthates and dtc~ are essentially substituted molecules of the CSa 2 - type 
and have accordingly a series of bands in the ultraviolet which are expected to be 
shifted and multiplied to some extent in complexes, such as is well-known in nitrites,' 661 
acetylacetonates' 68 - 57 ' and in complexes ,M> such as Co en^SPOj)^ and Coen 2 
(SSOj^ - having spectra closely similar to trans-Co en 2 Br 2 +. 

It is important to distinguish between internal transitions in the ligands and elec¬ 
tron transfer bands. It is often useful to compare complexes with a closed d-shell 
with those containing a partly filled shell. Thus, the strong bands' 89,80 ' of Zn dtc 2 
occurring at 35-5 and 38*4 kK are most evidently internal transitions and have about 
the same positions as the solution of the ionic Na+ dtc - (34*7 and 38*8 kK). When 
Cu dtoj has a band at 22*9 kK with e ~ 12,000 (cf. also reference 29) it must hence be 
an electron transfer to the hole in the 3d shell. The strong bands of Ni dtc 2 at 25-8 and 
30*6 kK are probably also electron transfer transitions. Kida and Yoneda (33> made 
similar comparisons between K + exan - (26*2 kK, e = 55 and 33*2 kK, e — 17,000) 
and Zn exan 2 (29*0 kK, e = 200 and 34*2 kK, e — 22,000) showing a small blue shift 
of the internal transitions in the zinc(II) complex. 

It is remarkable how high a wavenumber the first band of dtp - has, viz. 44-5 kK 
with the half-width d(— ) = 2*5 kK. This band can be ascribed to a sort of Rydberg 
excitation'*' 3 p -*■ 4s of sulphur, in analogy to the 4 p —► 5r bands of bromide ions.' 61 ’ 
We would expect electron transfer from dtp - to the central atom of the complexes to 

“ l) O. Schmttz-DuMont and D. Reinen, Z. Elektrochem. 63,978 (1959). 

S. P. McGlynn and ML Kaska, J. Chem. Phys. 14, 480 (1956). 

H. v. Halban, A. Makcert and W. Ott, Z. Elektrochem. 29,445 (1923). 

,M * H. M. McConnell, /. Chem. Phys. 20,700 (1952). 

M. Ijnhard, H. StEBERT and M. Wekjel, Z. Anorg. Chem. 278, 287 (1955). 

<*•> R. H. Holm and F. A. Cotton, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,5658 (1958). 

•"» D. W. Barnum. /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 21, 221 (1961); 22, 183 (1961). 

**•' J. Hid aka, J. FbjTTA, Y. Shimura and R. Tsuchida, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 32, 1317 (19.9). 
«*»> H. P. Koch, J. Chem. Soc. 401 (1949). 

(MI K. E. Kress, Aiudyt. Chem. 30,433 (1958). 

,,1 » C. K. Jorgensen, Solid State Physics 13, 375 (1962). 
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occur. It; wavenumbers comparable to those of bromide complexes, <62 ' became it is 
now realized that a close connection exists between these quantities and the Pauling- 
Mulliken electronegativity scale.'* *) Actually, the first strong bands have dasOat 
wavenumbers in kK: 

Rh dtp s 31-2 RhBr, 3 " 30-1, 33-9 

Irdtp, 37-1 IrBr,»- 36-8,41-1 (8) 

Pd dtp 8 34-0 Pd Br 4 *~ 30-2 

The doublet structure in the hexabromide complexes is connected with strong 
relativistic effects of intermediate coupling.* 92 ' The assignment n-+y z for the electron 
transfer bands in Table 1 uses the symbol n in a somewhat less clear-cut way than in 
the hexahalides, since only six and not twelve w-similar orbitals are likely to occur in 
M dtps- This problem will be discussed elsewhere.* 62 ' 

The band of In dtp 3 at 41 -0 kK is probably an internal transition, but the ori gin of 
the broad band (<H ) — 2-4 kK) at 34-0 kK is much less clear. The two electron 
transfer bands of PbCV~ have similar positions,' 92 ) but a comparison of Sn(IV), 
T1(UI) and Pb(lV) suggests that indium(III) chloride complexes have their first maxi¬ 
mum at 55 kK and In dtpg hence at some 46 kK. Possibly, one of the internal transi¬ 
tions is strongly shifted (to 34 kK), similar to the Rh(IIl) and Ir(III) oxalate com¬ 
plexes,' 22 ' or is a spin-forbidden internal transition in the diethyldithiophosphate 
group. However, the absence of such a band of Ir dtp 3 becomes even more con¬ 
spicuous. 4dy s —► 5s}r transitions, which are known in Ag(I), would already be 
improbable in Cd(II) and frankly phantastic in In(lII). On the other hand, linear 
combinations of empty 4i-orbitals of sulphur, bonding between each pair of S atoms 
in dtp - and having, in general, no or only a few node-planes in In dtp 8 , might have 
comparatively low energy and be the excited orbital of the 34 kK band. The M.O. 
without node-plane at all has the same symmetry as 5s of the indium atom and may 
involve a small amount of this contribution. 

The rather narrow (6 (—) = 1-1 kK) first band of Bi dtp s is best identified as the 
first intermediate coupling component of the T, -*■ 3 T 4 transition (found for BiBr # *“ 
(or BiBr 5 2- ) at 26-8 kK, having the transition to 1 T 1 (6s 6p) at 38-5 kK), and the 
stronger component of 3 I\ occurring at 30-4 kK, whereas 1 T 1 -*■ 1 T 1 (6s 6p) probably 
occurs at 42.9 kK. It is therefore tempting to ascribe the shoulder at 36-1 kK of 
Bi dtpa to some more or less internal transition. 

The electron transfer is nearly certain to be the explanation of the bands in the 
visible of Fe dtpa and Fe dtc 3 . An interesting question is whether these species are 
low-spin y s 5 or high-spin y 5 3 y 3 2 . Cambi and Szego* 32 - 64 ' present rather confusing 
magnetochemical evidence for iron(III) xanthates and Fe dtC 3 , which might be inter¬ 
preted either as a thermic equilibrium between low-spin forms with S = J and 
high-spin forms with S — f, or as very strong anti-ferromagnetic coupling with large 
deviations from the Curie-Weiss’ law. • 

From a spectroscopical point of view, the present writer expected that only the 
low-spin fraction of a given compound participates in the strong visible colour. The 
reason is that the excited configuration y 6 6 of a low-spin form has more spin¬ 
pairing energy' 61 ' than the groundstate, while y 6 4 y 3 2 has the contribution +&D. 


C. K. Jorgensen, Molecular Phys. 2, 309 (1959). 

K. Jorgensen, Molecular Phys. 5,485 (1962). 

L. Cambi and L. Malatesta, Ber. Chem. Dtsch. Ges. 70,2067 (1937). 
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The difference 2 D is sufficient to shift die electron transfer bands from 17-20 kK out 
.is the near-ultra-violet. Actually, the high-spin form might have its hands in the 
' visible, but then the expected shift to lower wavenumber by formation of the low-spin 
forms is not observed. 

Dr. C. Schaffer was so kind as to point out to me that Fe exan 8 forms nearly 
colourless solid addition compounds with three molecules of pyridine and that a 
solution of Fe dtp 3 in organic solvents is decoloured by small amounts of pyridine. 
It might be argued that the ratio A/5 (e.g. expressed as the competition between 2A 
and 8 D) would be higher in a mixed pyridine complex, both because of later spectro- 
chemical position of pyridine and less pronounced nephelauxetic effect. Hence, the 
threshold-value for high-spin behaviour might be crossed. Rough estimates of A — 
12 kK and Z> ~ 6-5 5 3 kK for Fe dtpg suggest that this compound is indeed low- 

spin, but close to the lower limit of A/5. (Actually, Malatesta and Pizzotti <15 > 
report the molar magnetic susceptibility 14,900.10~* for Fe dtps at 20°C, indicating 
5 = f). 

Dr. Schaffer also attracted my attention to the fact that Crdtp, is highly 
dichroitic. This must be caused by a trigonal distortion from octahedral symmetry, 
similar to that studied in the polarization experiments on tris(oxalate) complexes by 
Carlin and Piper. ,#5) The very strong intensities of the y 8 -► y 8 transitions of 
Cr dtpa, Rhdtpg and Irdtp^ (some ten times higher than in the corresponding 
hexachlorides) may therefore not only be caused by vibronic interaction with low- 
lying electron transfer states, but may also, in part, be produced by static distortions 
without a centre of inversion. 

It is expected that diethyldithiophosphate will show up to be as versatile a ligand 
for formation of inner-salts as acetylacetonate has been shown to be in the literature. 
The yellow or red colours of platinum-group ions, with their environment consisting 
entirely of sulphur atoms, are quite surprising: dark-brown colours might have been 
expected (though, for the reasons outlined above, the sulphite complexes are usually 
colourless). The somewhat contradictory combination of relatively high wavenumber 
of the electron transfer bands and very large nephelauxetic effect makes dtp - a rather 
unique ligand among those known at present. 

Experimental 

The colourless crystals of NH«+ dtp - were supplied by American Cyanamid, Stamford, C-mn. 
They are clearly soluble in water or ethanol and keep well in air. 

Rh dtp, was obtained by boiling 7 g Na»RhCl,, 12 H,0 (H. Drufhout and Zoon, Amsterdam) 
with 50 ml 1 M aqueous NH, dtp. After two hours on a vapour-bath, orange-red Rh dtp, was nearly 
quantitatively ppt. and was recrystallized from boiling ethanol, producing dark-red crystals. They are 
too soluble in chloroform or dichloroethane to be readily reaystallized from these solvents, if not 
mixed with alcohols. (Found: C,21-91, H.4-70, P.15-31, S,31-62. Calc: C,21-88, H.4-65, P.14-11, 
S.29-21 %). 

Ir dtp, was made in a similar way from 8 g Na,IrCl„ 12 H,0 (H. Drufhout and Zoon). The 
recrystallized material is yellow. (Found: C.19-44, H.4-24, P.12-45, S.25-38. Calc.: C,19 24 , H, 4 04, 
P.12-41, S^5-69%). 

In dtp, waa made from 23 g very pure indium metal (H. Drbphout and Zoon), dissolved in iwmi 
water and 200 ml Merck nitric add p.a. After all nitrous fumes had been boiled away, the solution 
was diluted to 1,000ml and 600ml 1 MNH,dtp added. The white precipitate was collected and 
washed several times with water and showed the characteristic property of all M dtp, and M dtp,: not 
to be wetted by water. It was then recrystallizcd from ethanol and gave rather large crystalline flakes. 

T. S .Piper and R. L. Garun, J . Chem . Phys . 33 , 608 (1960). 



Absorption ipcctn of transition group complexes of sulphur-containing . 1J8J 

dS^dr%S^od23 of the stron5 “ dium * olution pt0 - 

Bidtp* «»» precipitated from 01 M BKCIOJ, in 1 M HC10 4 and an excess of 1M NH 4 dtp. 
cflanol 0 ' 5 ' ’ ^ Sta ° d * pro,on B ed washin 6 with water, but were diwefly recrystal- 

Fe dtp, jte ®ade from anhydrous iron(III) chloride dissolved in anhydrous methanol and an 
excess of NH 4 dtp m the same solvent. The black crystals decompose quickly. For the spectral 
measurements, solutions were made directly from the reactants, as also in the cas t of Fe dtc.f^ 

Ni dtp, wasprecimtated as violet crystals from 100 ml 1 M NiS0 4 ,6 H,0 (B.D.H.) and 250 ml 
1 M NHtdtp. The pale-green nitrate involves a sensible loss of nickel. The crystals were recrvstallized 
from hot methanol. (Found: C,23-30, H.4-83, S,29-43. Calc. C,22-39, H,4-70, S,29-88%). 

Ni dtp, py i crystallized from solutions of Ni dtp, in ethanol or chloroform by addition of pyridine. 
The pale-green crystals, when dried, smell only faintly of pyridine. 

Pd dtp, was obtained by dr op wise addition of 3-3 g K,PdCi 4 (H. Drijfhout and Zoon) dissolved 
in 20 ml water to 30 ml 1 M NH 4 dtp under stirring. If dtp- is added to an excess of PdCl 4 *“, a dark- 
brown mixture is obtained, probably containing the bridged complex dtp Pdd,Pd dtp. The orange 
ppt of Pd dtp, is recrystallized from hot ethanol. (Found: C, 20-34, H, 419, P, 13-01, S, 26-46. 
Calc: C, 2014, H, 4-23, P, 12-98, S, 26 05 %). 

Pt dtp, was prepared as a lemon-yellow ppt. by boiling 415 g K a PtCl 4 (H. Dwjfhout and Zoon) 
in 50 ml water with 25 mil M NH 4 dtp. (Found: C,17*19, H,3-43, P,10*12, S,25-71, Calc. C, 16-99, 
H,3-56, P, 10*95, S,22-67%). 

Crdtc, was prepared in low yield (due to formation of grey-green hydroxo-precipitates) from 
2-6 g Merck green [CtC 1^H,0) 4 1C1,2 H,0 in 200 ml absolute ethanol and slowly heated under 
magnetic stirring with 4 moles (9g)Nadtc, 3 H 2 0 (Merck p.a.). The dark-violet crystals were 
dissolved in CHCl,, whereas the nitrate was evaporated in vacuo. The chloroform solution is 
perfectly stable. 

Attempts to make Mn dtc, resulted in air oxidation to a black product, presumably containing 
Mn dtc,. 

Dark-green Co dtc, was made from 0 05 M Co(CO s ) a * (from CoCl a , 6 H a O in saturated 
NaHCO, with 30 % H a O a ) and Na + dtc and extracted into chloroform. As pointed out by Regen ass, 
Fallab and Erlenmeyer* *• 1 , cobalt(ll) salts form exactly the same Co dtc s with dtc~ in aqueous 
solution. 

Ni dtc, was precipitated as olive-green crystals from stoichiometric amounts of aqueous Ni(C10 4 ), 
and Na dtc, and dissolved in chloroform. 

Rh dtc, was prepared as discussed on page 1576. Pd dtc, was made as a yellow precipitate from 
K a PdCl 4 added to an excess of Na dtc. 

K exan was crystallized from a mixture of KOH dissolved in absolute ethanol and an excess of 
redistilled CS, was added. This was used for the preparation of orange-brown Ni exan, (which turns 
apple-green with pyridine in CHCl,) and yellowish-green Co exan,. 

According to Douglas and Ferneuus 4 * 61 , daes was made from condensation 4 *** of monomeric 
ethyleneimine with H,S. 1 M nickel(ll) perchlorate was added slowly under stirring to a 2 M aqueous 
solution of the product. The first and last fractions were discarded, because unreacted C a H 4 NH and 
polymerized ethyleneimine also form violet precipitates with Ni(C10 4 ) a . The main product is violet 
crystals with the analysis: Cl,14-15, C,19-74, H,4-79, N,ll-41, S,12-53. Calc, for Ni daes,(C10 4 ),: 
Cl,14-23, C,19-29, H,4-85, N,11-25, S,12-88%). 

Aqueous solutions being 0-2 M Ni(C10 4 ) a and 0*8 M thiosemicarbazide (Fhika reinst) are dark- 
blue. Under vacuum desiccation, a highly hydroscopic, crystalline material can be obtained. However, 
due to the potentially explosive character of this salt, no extensive study was made. Pale-blue Ni 
tscaz 9 l, was precipitated from a solution of 0*2 M NiS0 4 and 0-8 M thiosemicarbazide with a large 
quantity of crystalline potassium iodide. The spectrum in Table 3 is of a solution 0-025 M NiSO, and 
1 M thiosemicarbazide. One molar thioglycoliic acid HSCH a COOH was treated with 2 moles of 
NaOH and used for preparation of a greenish-brown Co(lll) solution and a purple Ni(II) solution 
which is unaffected by ascorbate ions. However, at pH lower than 10, green Ni(Il) complexes are 

precipitated and the supernatant solution has a quite different spectrum. , 

The spectra of solutions were measured in the region 800-210 m// on a Cary-11 spectrophotometer, 
and between 1,100-800 mu on a Beckman-DU. The latter instrument was also used for reflection 
spectra of crystalline powders in the region 1,050-340 nty/. . 

The spectra of dtp - complexes were generally measured in ethanol, while dtc and exan com¬ 
plexes were measured in chloroform solutions. 
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Abstract Spectra of di-(te tra(n-b uty l)arnJTion iu m)-iiidiunY(I V)hexabroinid e are measured in a variety 
of organic solvents. Shifts of the electron transfer bands in the visible, amounting to 2-5 per cent to 
lower wavenumbers, and comparable to the reflexion spectrum of the solid, are related to smaller 
iridium-bromine mtemuclear distances, compared to the aqueous solution of lrBr,* - . A rough linear 
correlation exists between these shifts and the dielectric constant of the solvent. The variation of the 
shift on the six absorption bands observed is used to support previous identifications of the energy 
levels involved. Similar effects arc observed in lrCl fl *-, OsBr # a ~ and OsI fl 2 '. 


Bjerrum et al. a) studied the influence of solvents on the position and extinction 
coefficient of absorption bands caused by internal transitions in the partly filled shell 
of the central atom and by electron transfer, i.e. transitions from a filled M.O. mainly 
delocalized in the ligands to the partly filled shell. The low-spin 5*/ 6 -system IrBr^ is 
particularly suitable for an investigation of solvent effects on electron transfer spectra, 
since a theoretical interpretation of the energy levels involved would be less compli¬ 
cated than in most other systems. ^2 ’ 3, 

Gutbier and collaborators prepared a very long series of organic substituted am¬ 
monium salts of 5</-hexahalides, e.g. of iridium(lV)hexachloride (4) and hexabromide. (6) 
The present author needed a salt which was as lyophilic as possible to organic solvents 
and he therefore prepared the tetra(n-butyI)ammonium salt [Ntn-QH^yirBr*]. 
While IrBr ft 2 ~ is violet in aqueous solution, the small crystals are sky-blue and the 
solutions in organic solvents pure blue. The latter solutions are generally stable for a 
much longer time than the aqueous solutions, often for several weeks, though the 
acetone solution has a tendency to reduction to yellow-green Ir(IIl), and the pyridine 
solution quickly reacts, during less than half an hour at room temperature, to form 
yellow-orange Ir(IH) complexes, such as Ir py 2 Br 4 ~. 

Tabic 1 gives the wavelength shift of the maxima (shoulders in parentheses) relative 
to water of the various organic solutions measured and in the reflection spectrum of 
the solid. Fig. 1 shows three characteristic spectra: the solutions in water and in 
dichloroethane, and the solid. In several cases, the solid could not even be dissolved 
to the extent of a few milligrams in 10 ml and then solutions in another solvent were 
made and a greater quantity of the original solvent added. This is the reason why 
mixtures occur rather often in Table 1. It is seen from the example of 15 per cent 
ethanol, 85 per cent dichloroethane that no drastic changes are expected on small 
additions of the more polar solvents, contrary to the case of the Katzin effect, involving 

U) J. Bjerrum, A. W. Adamson and O. Bostrup, Acta Chem. Scand . 10, 329 (1956). 

,Sf C. K. Jorgensen, Acta Chem . Scand. 10, 518 (1956). 

1,1 C. K. Jorgensen, Molecular Phys. 2, 309 (1959). 

A- Gutbier and F. Lindner, Z. Phys. Chem. 69,306 (1909)* 

’ A. Gutbier and M. Riess, Ber. Chem. Dtsch. Ges , 42,4770 (1909). 
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Fig. 1.— Absorption spectra of [N(n-C 4 H 9 ) JJIrBri] in water and in dichloroethane, and 
the reflexion spectrum of the solid compound in the form of small crystals. The wave¬ 
number unit is 1 kK = 1000 cm" 1 . 


Table 1.—Solvent effects (red shift in m/*) on the six transitions of 
IrBr,*- IN THE REGION 800-500 m/i 


Transition 

Ha 

lib 

He 

m 

IVa 

IVb 

Aqueous solution'**, X 

(745) 

(700) 

673 

583 

54 5 

509 

50% H a O, 50% CH a OH 

(-2) 

(-2) 

+5 

+6 

+3 

+7 

CH t OH 

(+3) 

+6 

+8 

+ 13 

+7 

+ 15 

2,2,3,3-tetrafluoropropanoI 

—7 

+ 1 

+2 

+4 

+ 3 

J-6-5 

CH»NO| 

+ 9 

+13 

+13 

+15 

+7 

+24 

88%CCl„12%CH,OH 

(+8) 

+10 

+12 

+17 

+9 

4 19 

CHOa 

4-12 

+16 

+15 

+ 19 

+ 11 

+ 25 

85 % CIH,CCH,C1,15%C,H»OH 

4*14 

+ 18 

+ 17 

+ 19 

+n 

427 

OHtCCHiCl 

+15 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+21 

+10 

4 28 

90%C,H„ 10% C,H s OH 

+ 13 

+ 17 

+ 19 

+ 21 

+15 

+25 

95%dioxane, 5%C,H,OH 

+14 

+ 16 

+19 

+23 

+15 

(429) 

CH»COCH, 

+ 15 

+ 18 

+19 

+24 

+ 12 

(4 34) 

C(H|N, fresh solution 

+ 17 

+20 

+21 

+25 

+13 

<435) 

75 % a,CCCl„ 25 % ClH.CCH.Cl 

+ 14 

+ 18 

+ 17*5 

+20 

+ 12 

4 27 

90%a,cca„ io%cih,cch,ci 

+30 

+28 

+30 

+37 

+ 20 

4 36 

(cloudy solution) 

90%C1 1 CCC1„ 10% C t H,OH 

+31 

+27 

429 

+36 

+20 

(4 35) 

(cloudy solution) 

SoUd [N(n-C«HJ(J, IrBr, 

Relative wavelength shift AA 

+ 15 

+15 

+18 

+24 

+ 12 

-i 51 

0*58 

0’75 

0*79 

1*00 

058 

1-29 

. Wavenumber shift (AA)/A* 

1-04 

+53 

+75 

2-95 

1-96 

4*98 
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soivattov-andwinplcx formation with anions of metal ions in organic solvents with or 

yvithOUt fit lltuC WfttCT • 

lhe date in Table 1 can be used in two different ways: comparing solvents or 
comparing the excited energy levels of IrBr,*-. Let us start with tee fast problem. 
The six absorption bands seem to shift in a rather regular way, as a function of otto 
parameter Q only. This parameter seems to have its extreme values on one side, in 
water, awl on the other side in various, less polar solvents, including acetone and 
pyridine and the solid salt. Only two exceptions occur: the mixtures of tetrachloro- 
ethylene Cl*C=CCl t with only 10 per cent of ethanol or dichloroethane. The red shift 
parameter Q is here 50 per cent more than the value in the solid. However, these 
spectra have not been taken on true solutions i the liquid has a dusty appearance, and 
by filtration on paper wetted with tetrachloroethylene the sky-blue precipitates is 
removed from an entirely colourless filtrate. This does not readily explain, however, 
why a dilute suspension of the crystals should have an additional red shift. The clear 
solution of 75 per cent tetrachloroethylene and 25 per cent dichloroethane has a 
quite normal “non-polar” spectrum. 

Which property of the solvent determines the red shift parameter g? It is most 
evidently not the availability of hydrogen atoms to form hydrogen bonds with the 
large anion IrBr 0 ®~, as shown by the small value of Q in nitromethane and similar 
large values of Q in chloroform and carbon tetrachloride. This is interesting in view of 
the common belief that salts containing large cations (as our N(C 4 H 0 ) 4 + ) and large 
anions are soluble due to a strong stabilization of the anion rather than the cation. It 
is especially remarkable that tert-butanol does not dissolve the salt, while on the other 
hand 1,2-dichloroethanc (ethylene chloride) is a very good solvent. It may be com¬ 
pared with nitromethane, often used by Nyholm et aL (6} 

Figure 2 shows a certain correlation between Q (here measured by the red shift in 
mfi of the 583 mp band) and the dielectric constant of the solvent. In some cases 
(carbon tetrachloride, benzene), Q has been extrapolated to the pure solvent. A linear 
correlation certainly would not obtain e.g. for the reciprocal dielectric constant.* 

The physical significance of Q can be sought along various lines. Some chemical 
physicists* 7,10) have suggested the difference between the dispersion forces acting on 
the excited state, as compared to the ground states. These effects should be propor¬ 
tional to the molecular polarizability of the solvent. However, this theory, predicting 
a red shift, cannot easily be applied in our case, since the dielectric constants of the 
solvents in general correspond to a blue shift (Fig. 2), as is also the case in the n -*■ ir* 
transitions in aromatic systems.* 7 * The influence of dispersion forces, arising from 
relatively low excited states of the solvent (corresponding to bands in the near ultra¬ 
violet) might be suspected nevertheless to occur as a part of the complete explanation. 
The high values of Q in pyridine (but not in benzene!) and acetone might possibly 

* The referee was so kind to attract my attention to Kosower's concept of Z-values whichrecwrtly 
has been used for classifying solvent effects on the absorption spectra of organic molecules. * Our 
data give a rough correlation with Z of the solvent; the correlation is not linear, especially if tne value 
for chloroform is included, and it is inverted for tetrafluoropropanol. 

N. S, Gull and R, S. Nyholm, /. Chem. Soc. 3997 (1959). 

(7) H. M. McConnell, /. Chem. Phys. 20,700 (1952). 

(8) E. M. KOSOWBR, J , Amer . Chem . Soc . 80, 3253 (1958). 

B. 5>. Peamon, Proc. Chem. Soc. 78 (1962). 

101 H. C. Lonouet-Hkkjins and J. A. Pople, /. Chem. Phys. 27, 192 (1957). 
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Fig. 2. — Dependence of red shift in mp of the band in the yellow of IrBr,*-, relative to 
the position at 583 m// in aqueous solution, as function of the dielectric constant of the 
solvent (the value given on the horizontal axis). 

suggest this possibility, or some bonding mechanism with double bonds in the solvent, 
including the unusual behaviour of the tetrachloroethylene suspensions. 

However, the present author believes that the main part of the explanation is very 
simple: it is due to the variation of the electronic energy differences as a function of the 
intemuclear distances Ir-Br. In most molecules, the excited electronic states have 
minima of their potential curves at larger intemuclear distances than the equilibrium 
position of the groundstate. Consequently, the band maxima shift to lower wave- 
numbers with increasing intemuclear distances (e.g. obtaining by heating, involving 
the anharmonic part of the temperature excitation) while the opposite effect is obtained 
by increasing the external pressure. In the more primitive models of M+X~ changed 
to M°X°, where the former state is stabilized by the Madelung energy, this general 
behaviour is also expected for electron transfer bands. However, Stephens and 
Drickamer (U) found that the irBr y Ba (5 d. Re) electron transfer bands of K 2 ReBr 6 
shift to lower wavenumber by increasing the pressure, approximately 120 cm -1 per 
10,000 atm. This is nearly an irrefutable proof that the red shift Q occurs at decreasing 
intemuclear distances. Recently, Balchan and Drickamer < m> have extended these 
measurements to K,OsC4, K 2 OsBr„ Na 2 IrCl e , K s IrBr„ usually up to 100,000 atm., 
and found invariably a red shift at high pressure. 

We have also studied effects of the crystalline state on such ions as IrCI„ 2 '. In 
some cases, quite remarkable deviations from the principle of additivity of ionic 
colours occur, such as the dark-green thallium(l) and blue silver(I) salts.* 13 ’ These 
particular effects are probably caused by electron transfer to IrCI** - from the 6s- and 

m> D. R. Stephens and H. G. Drickamer, J. Chem. Phys. 30,1518 (1959). 
u*’ A. S. Balchan and H. G. Drickamer, J. Chem. Phys. 3S, 350 (1961). 

«“* C. X. Jorgensen, Molecular Phys. 4,235 (1961). 
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4 </-orb*t*l 8 respectively. In the case of alkali metal salts, the spectral shift s are much 
less dramatic and are comparable to the effects of high pressure and of organic sol- 
vests. Thus, Table J2 shows an additional red shift in the relatively more compressed 
lattices 0 *' of RbJrClfl and Cs,IrCl, (being dark-red rather than brown), while the 
reflexion spectrum of [AsCCeH^JjIrO, is closely comparable to the absorption 
spectrum,of the solution in dichloroethane. Actually, the wavenumbers of the vib¬ 
rational structure of the band in the visible of [As^HgJJMnO, in dichloroethane are 
not distinguishable from the aqueous solution of Mn0 4 ~ 

Table 2.—Wavelengths in m n of IrCl,*- absorption and 

REFLEXION SPECTRA 


Transition X jj jjj 


IrCl,*- aqueous solution 411 
As(C i H i ) 4 ] t IrCl < 

As(C«Hg)«] t lrCl 4 in dichloroethane 
Cs t IrCl t on filter paper 
Rb t IrCl« alone 
RbJrCl* -h AliO, 

N&felr€l 0 crystals 11 


590 

487 

434, 410 

588 

499 (460) 

440 

586 

497 (475) 

440 

(595) 

515 

432 

580 

510 

425 

580 

518 

-435 

— 

—515 

424 


However, the study of reflexion spectra does not necessarily estimate the position 
of the absorption maxima reliably when the molar extinction coefficients e are very 
high. In the latter case, the imaginary part of the refractive index, considered as com¬ 
plex number, is no longer negligible. The variation of the refractive index as a function 
of the wavelength is very strong close to the strong absorption band and has a dis¬ 
continuous singularity near the maximum. As Jahoda (14 > pointed out, the resulting 
reflexion spectrum is shifted and distorted compared to the absorption spectrum. 
Well-known examples are the green reflected light from dried red ink or KMn0 4 , and 
the phenomenon may occur even in liquids, such as Br 2 . A possible remedy is to 
measure the reflexion spectrum of the coloured substance, finely powdered and inti¬ 
mately mixed with a larger quantity of a colourless material/ 15,18 * Actually, some of 
the data in Table 2 are for such mixtures as Al a O a + Rb 2 IrCl 6 . However, even here it 
may be difficult to avoid Christiansen filter effects, where the refractive index of the 
coloured substance passes by that of the colourless material. 

Next, we shall attempt to compare the relative values of the red shift for various 
absorption bands of IrBr fl 2 ~ as given in the last line of Table 1. The wavenumber shift 
(AA)/A 2 of the lowest transition (at 860 m/4 in aqueous solution and at 895 mp in the 
solid, see Fig. 1) corresponds to the value 2*0. Following Reference (3) we call this 
transition I, while the following transitions have the wavenumber shifts from Table 1: 
Ha (1*04), lib (1-53), lie (1*75), III (2*94), IVa (1-96) and IVb (4*98). 

From the groundstate 7 T 24 y (the intermediate coupling component T 7 of 2 I\) of 
lrBr fl 2 ~, eight transitions to the configurations w 23 )^ 8 are possible/ 3 * Of these, four 
are Laporte-forbidden (to T 6 , T 7 , and two T 8 , all of even parity), one Laporte-allowed 
but symmetry-forbidden (to odd and three have electric dipole moments (to odd 
r 7 and the two odd IV). 


F. C. Jahdm, Myj. /to. 107, 1261 (1957). , _ 

Ufc) T. R. Griffiths, K, A. K. Lorr and M. C\ R, Symons, Analyu Chem. 31, 1338 (1959). 
11,1 F. KOnio and H. L. SchUrer, Z. Phys. Chem . 26, 371 (1960). 
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There is very little doubt that the lowest transition I has even iyfrom iry t 
: 5dy u as excited level. The size 2*0 of the relative wavenumber shift is easily explained 
by the increased halogen-halogen antibonding character of the orbitals when the 

internuclear distances decrease. The six other bonds in the visible have the other seven 
energy levels to divide between them. 

The crucial point is the position of the two odd r B . If it is true that they are re¬ 
presented by m and TVb (rather than IVa, being rather weak, as also the analogous 
band of OsBr ( *~ at 423 m/u, and hence possibly the odd I\), then the rest of the iden¬ 
tification becomes much more certain: the odd T 7 is lie, while Ila and lib must be 
Laporte-forbidden, and at least one corresponds to iry it , the ^bonding component 
correspondng to the ir-antibonding partly filled shell. Woodward and Creighton' 17 * 
recently showed that even the stretching frequencies of complexes such as PtBr , 2 
and SnBr ( *~ hardly are above 210 cm -1 and therefore vibrational structure cannot be 
expected to produce spurious maxima at the distances ~ 1,000 cm -1 between adjacent 
levels found here, if not by a very subtle form of dynamic Jahn-Teller effect. 

The relative distances between the energy levels of odd parity, taking into account 
a + v intermixing, can be estimated from Fig. 8 in Reference (3) the variable being 
the ratio between the Lande parameter of bromine, £ 4 ,, and the energy difference 
between the M.O. sets iry tH and rry 4 „. The degeneracy between the original twelve 
w-orbitals presumably becomes more and more lifted the smaller the internuclear 
distances. Bauman and Drickamer* 121 thus point out that the III bands have a 
smaller red shift at high pressure than the I and II bands. However, we find a larger 
Q of III than of II. 

It is less evident what will happen to £ 4 , of bromine at small internuclear distances. 
A somewhat indirect argument may maintain that, since the nephelauxetic effect is 
more pronounced at high pressure, 118 ’ the effective charges are less positive on the 
metal atom and less negative on the halogen atom, and therefore by £ 4 , larger. How¬ 
ever, this tendency might be counteracted by an increasing delocalization of the bond¬ 
ing w-orbitals, drawing electronic density away from the high field-gradients near to the 
bromine nucleus (but bringing it closer to the even stronger field-gradients of the 
Iridium nucleus). We may, as a provisional guess, assume that £4 P l(E t — E t ) actually 
decreases when the internuclear distances are decreased. 

We realize that a general shift must be superposed on the diagram (Fig. 8, Refer¬ 
ence 3). Actually, the (it -f a)y tu —► Sdy^ transitions of KgPdCl^, K a PtBr a and K a PtI # 
show a red shift at high pressure 1121 though A, the energy difference between Sdy 3 and 
Sdjft,, was expected to increase strongly. (18> An increased value of (E t — EJ com¬ 
bined with a constant value of £ 4p would make this red shift decrease in the order 

r 7u > or 8u > br 6u > ar tu (*) 

nearly independently of small shifts of the position Ea of the odd ay t orbital (i.e. 
variations of (E t — Ea) of the same size, or the opposite sign but the same order of 
magnitude as the variation of (E t — EJ). Equation (1) seems to be rather in contra¬ 
diction with the observed order of red shifts 

lie < III > IVa < IVfi 

ar> L. A. Woodward and J. A. Creighton, Spectrochim. Acta 17,594 (1961). 
a *> D t Jt. SnnflMS and H. G. Drickamer. /. Chem. Pkys. 35,429 (1961). 
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If element V*2£ 4p /2 between the o- and rr-orbitals with co — 4 

increased dramatically, strong red shifts of a r #u , and to a somewhat smaller extent, of 
f*fs*» could be explained. Another, more plausible idea is that the non*diagonal 
clement of the effective core-field one-electron operator between a and n or bitals of 
symmetry type y 4 „ is much larger at lower internuclear distancs, decreasing both Fg y 
in agreement with Equation (2). Hence, the present author is not inclined, at the 
moment, to attempt a more elaborate explanation without further experimental or 
theoretical evidence.* 


Table 3. Red shift of OsBr,*~ (wavelengths in m p ) 


Transition 

Aqueous solution 

Dichloroethane 

(AA)/A* 

11 a 

(528) 

(530) 

0-7 

11b 

(506) 

(512) 

2-3 

II c 

489-5 

498 

3*6 

III 

445 

455 

51 

IV a 

423 

423 

00 

IV b 

399 

(408) 

5*6 


Table 3 gives the solvent effect on [N(C 4 H B ) 4 ],;OsBr # dissolved in dichloroethane. 
The wavenumber shifts (in cm" 1 ) are somewhat smaller than of IrBr fl 2- , but it is in¬ 
teresting to observe that the relative size of the shift of the six transitions has exactly 
the same order as in the iridium(lV)hexabromide. This supports strongly the idea* 31 
that the excited states have the same origin in OsBr„*- and IrBr e *~ the central ion 
state being approximately r 7 (y 5o 4 ) and respectively. On the other hand, Dr. 

C. S. Najman, M.I.T., was so kind as to inform me that detailed calculations* 191 
explained the entirely different structure of «configurations found as the excited 
levels of e.g. ReBr # *~. 

Recently, two studies have been made of the chloride exchange 120 * of IrCl* 2- and 
PtCV~ and of the bromide exchange 121 * of ReBr s 2 ~, OsBr e 2_ , IrBr # 2 ~ and PtBr, 2- , 
with use of radioactive indicators, and spectroscopic measurements have been per¬ 
formed of these systems in acidic aqueous solution, showing essential agreement with 
Reference (3). These results show that the hexachlorides and hexabromides are quite 
robust at room temperature, and that it is very improbable that any of the solvent 
effects discussed here have something to do with a change of the first co-ordination 
sphere. 

Table 4 gives finally the solvent effect on [N(C 4 H 9 ) 4 ] 2 _OsI 6 (which is quite difficult 
to separate from polyiodides such as [N(C 4 H 9 ) 4 ]I 3 ). The results are closely similar to 
those in Table 3. The chemistry of osmium(IV)iodides is exceedingly more compli¬ 
cated than that of OsBr a *-. It is suspected that the green hydrolysed species reported 
by Fenn et al .<**» might be I 5 OsOOsI 5 4 in analogy to the ruthenium(IV)oxo-dimers 
and that the new species found by these authors may be a mixture of OsIClj 2- and 
OsCl 6 2- . It is remarkable how rare are the well-identified cases of mixed halogen 


* An alternative possibility would be a strong participation of 6 p of the iridium atom in the odd 
*r, orbital, inducing splitting of bT w and aV en via l tp . 

C. S. Naiman. Private communication (September 1961V 
I Blasius, W. Preetz and R. Schmitt. J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 115 (1961). 

,n) G. Schmidt and W. Herr, Z. Naturforsch. 16A, 748 (1961). 

E. Fenn, R. S. Nyhoui, P. G. Oswton and A. Turco, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 17, 387 (1961). 
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Table 4.—Red shift of OsI 4 *- (wavelengths in hi/*) 


Transition Aqueous solution Dichloroethane 

mm* 

la 

(860) 

870 

1*3 

lb 

808 

826 

2*7 

Ha 

(688) 

(698) 

2*1 

lib 

653 

673 

4-7 

Ilia 

550 

568 

5*9 

mb 

537 

553 

5*5 

7r — y% I 

373 

(387) 

10 

tr — y* II 

333 

363 

— 


complexes, with the exception of the type trans-PtBr a Cl 4 8 "~ synthetised by addition of 
free halogen to platmum(II)tetrahalides. 

Experimental 

The absorption spectra were measured in 1 cm cells on a Cary-11 recording spectrophotometer, 
except above 800 m/* where a Beckmann-DU was used. The reflexion spectra were measured with 
the latter instrument. 

rN(n-C 4 Ht)JsIrBr # was prepared by boiling l*22g Na»IrCl„ 12 H t O (H. Drijfhout and Zoon, 
Amsterdam) with 20 ml AnalaR hydrobromic acid until only some 5 ml were left. This treatment was 
repeated after addition of 20 ml further HBr. To the cooled brown solution (containing Irfir/-, etc.) 
were added 50 mi water and 4 ml saturated bromine water (an excess is to be avoided, since poly- 
bromides are next precipitated). Two gramme of tetra-{n-butyl)-ammonium bromide (Fluka) were 
dissolved in 10mlH 8 O and added to the dark-bhic solution. The sky-blue precipitate was kept 
overnight and filtered, and recrystallized from hot methanol. Yield: 1*1 g (60 per cent). (Found: 
C, 33-15; H, 6*13; N,2*45; Br, 41*35; Calc. C, 33*19; H, 6-22; N, 2*42, Br, 41-42%). 

P^n-C^iJtOsBr* was made from 10 g OsO* (H. Drijfhout and Zoon, Amsterdam), boiled with 
60 ml AnalaR hydrobromic acid until nearly all Br a formed was driven off. The resulting solution of 
H t OsBr« was added to 32 g N(n-C 4 H*) 4 Br (Fluka) in 100 ml ethanol and the red precipitate filtered 
and recrystallized from hot ethanol. 

[N(n^C 4 H t ) 4 ] 1 OsT c has not been prepared quantitatively in the same way. When Os0 4 is treated 
with hydroiodic acid, a copious violet-black precipitate is formed, which, according to Rosenheim and 
Satteraik, simply is anhydrous Osl 4 . If sodium iodide is present in great excess, a dark-coloured 
solution can be filtered off, the free I s reduced with ascorbic acid, and N(n-C 4 H f )J (Fluka) then pre¬ 
cipitate dark purple crystals. However, they hydrolyse readily and even in dichloroethane the solution 
turns dark-green after some hours. This reaction can nearly be reversed by addition of tetra-(n-butyl)- 
ammonium iodide dissolved in dichloroethane. 


m1 A. Rosenheim and E. Sasser ath, Z. Anorg. Chem. 21, 122 (1899). 
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MIXED COMPLEXES OF COPPER(II) WITH (9-AZOPHENOL 
AND ETHANOLAMINE OR ETHYLENEDIAMINE* 

E. J. Gonzales and H. B. Jonassen 

Department of Chemistry, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La. 

(Received 2 January 1962; in revised farm 30 April 1962) 

Abstract The copper(II) ion is known to form a 1:1 complex with o-o'dihydroxy azobenzene 
(abbrev. dye). This complex reacts with ethylenediamine (abbrev. en) or ethanolamine (abbrev. em) 
to form a 1 si complex [Cu-dye-en] or [Cu-dye-em] respectively where the copper(Il) ion seemingly 
has a co-ordination number of five. The solid [Cu-dye-em] complex on the other hand is a dimer 
with a magnetic moment of 1-3 B.M. Hydrogen bonding seems to contribute to dimer stabilization. 


ORTHO-azophenol, a dye containing hydroxy groups ortho to the azo group, readily 
forms a co-ordinatively unsaturated dye complex with transition metal ions. 

Previous studies with the Cu(II)-o-azophenol complex indicate that the co-ordina¬ 
tion number of the Cu(II) ion is unsaturated and can expand to fill its fourth, fifth 
and possibly even a sixth co-ordination position by using such compounds as pyridine, 
quinoline 111 and 8-hydroxyquinoline. 1 * 1 

A recent investigation* 31 of the same metallated dye complex with propylene glycol 
in basic media also indicates this unsaturation of the Cu(ll) co-ordination sphere and 
formation of a complex having a total ligand co-ordination of five. 

In the present study ethylenediamine and ethanolamine have been used to demon¬ 
strate this unsaturation. Ethylenediamine almost invariably acts as a bidentate 
chelating ligand, 141 whereas ethanolamine, possessing one amino and one hydroxy 
group, may act as a bidentate complexing agent. 161 

If each of these amines reacts as a bidentate ligand, the resulting copper complex 
with the tridentate dye, o-azophenol, should exhibit a total ligand co-ordination of 
five. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A. Reagents 

Ortho-azophenol (dye) was prepared according to the method of Willstatter and BENz t#) . The 
melting point determined was 172—173^. Literature value is J72 

Ethylenediamine (en) was purchased from Union Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, New York. 
It was purified by distilling at atmospheric pressure over solid NaOH. The anhydrous fraction 
boiling at 116*5-117*3° was used. 

Ethanolamine (em), high purity white label (99 plus per cent), obtained from Eastman, Rochester, 
New York was used without further purification. 


* Abstracted in part from a dissertation submitted by Elwood Gonzales to the Tulane University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1958. Author is 
presently with the Southern Utilization Research and Development Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S, Department of Agriculture, New Orleans, La. 
m H. D. K. Drew and J. K. Landquist, /. Chem. Sac . 292 (1938). 
il] H. B. Jonassen and J. Oliver, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,2347 OJSM. 

,w H. B. Jonassen and E. J. Gonzales, J. Amer. Chem . Soc. 79,4282 (1957). ^_ 

{i) A. Martell and M. Calvin, Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds , p. 136. Prentice-Kail, 
New York (1952). 

,M W. Hiebgr and E. Levy, Z. Anorg . Chem. 219, 225 (1934). 

R. Willstatter and M. Benz, Ber . Dtsch. Chem . Ces. 39, 3492 (1906). 
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Ethanokmine hydrochloride was prepared by dissolving a weighed quantity in chloroform and 
passing dry HC1 into the solution until the hydrochloride was completely precipitated. The product 
1 was filtered, washed successively with chloroform and ether, and dried over Cad, fo a vacuum 
desiccator. The white waxy crystals woe very hygroscopic. 

Cu(U>o-azopbenol monohydrate was prepared by dissolving 1:1 molar stoichiometric quantities 
of 95 per cent ethanolic o-azophenol and aqueous cupric perchlorate hexahydrate. The redbrown 
precipitate was filtered, and the filtrate diluted with water to remove the remaining dye complex. The 
complex was washed thrice with water and dried two hours at 110° giving a 50 per cent yield. 

Duplicate ash determinations indicated the complex to have a metal: dye :H g O ratio of 1 • i • i 
(Found: Ash, 26-87 (as CuO). Cak. for CuOD-dye-H.O: Ash, 27 08% (as CuO)). 

All inorganic chemicals used were “Baker’s Analysed” C.P. grade. 

Alcoholic molar solutions of copper(II)-oazophenol monohydrate and e-azophenol were made 
by accurately weighing the appropriate quantities for a litre of oxygen-free 95 per cent ethanol 
solution and diluting to volume. 

Oxygen-firee 95 per cent ethanolic molar solutions of potassium and sodium o-azophenolates 
were prepared by dissolving the accurately weighed amount of dye and measured quantity of the 
respective base in ethanol and diluting to volume. 

Because of the hygroscopic nature of ethanolamine hydrochloride, the salt was roughly weighed 
and diluted to volume with distilled water. It was standardized potcntiometrically with NaOH. All 
solutions were prepared in solutions using solvents free from oxygen and CO a . 

B. Spectrophotometric studies 

For visible spectra studies Beckman Models B, DU and DK spectrophotometers using 1 cm 
matched Pyrex absorption cells were employed. All solutions for visible spectra were diluted with 
oxygen-free 95 per cent ethanol. This was prepared by passing nitrogen, deoxygenated by a chromous 
chloride-zinc amalgam column, into ethanol for at least 1 hr. 

Infra-red spectra were run on a Beckman IR 4 double beam automatic recording spectrophoto¬ 
meter using NaCl optics and the KBr disk technique. 

C. Conductometric studies 

A Heath oscilloscope and a signal generator were used as a null point indicator in connection 
with a Leeds and Northrup siidewire potentiometer and decade resistance box. The conductance cell 
used was a vertical dipping type with platinized platinum electrodes. All conductometric work was 
carried out at 25-27% under nitrogen in a constant temperature bath. 

D. pH measurements 

A Beckman Model G pH meter was used in conjunction with a Beckman glass indicator electrode 
and saturated KQ-calomel reference electrode. 

E. Magnetic studies 

Magnetic susceptibility measurements were made with a Gouy balance. The apparatus was 
constructed by E. A. Boudreaux and consisted of a Christian Becker analytical balance equipped 
with an optical system for direct scale reading. The balance was converted so that a sensitivity of 
0.02 mg could be maintained. A permanent magnetron magnet having a constant field of 4 n % G 
was employed. 

F. Preparation of complexes 

(1) [Cu-dye-en]. 2*41 g (0*01 mole) Cu(NO g )s • 3H t O dissolved in 15 ml of distilled water was 
added to 1-56 g en resulting in a deep purple solution. Two hundred and fifty ml of 95 per cent 
ethanol was then added followed by 214 g (0 01 mole) of dye giving a deep orange-red solution to 
which water was added until precipitation was complete. The product was filtered through a Buchner, 
washed with 11. of water and dried at 100° for 1 hr. A rust-coloured product, 1-02 g, was obtained. 
About 0*3 g was dissolved in 25 ml 95 per cent ethanol and 5 ml en was introduced. A rotating 
vacuum evaporator was then used for 24 hr to evaporate excess en and alcohol. Water was then 
added to effect precipitation and the precipitate was filtered and washed. The brick red solid was 
then placed in a vacuum desiccator over CaCl* for 24 hr. (Found: C, 49*80; H, 5*17; K 16-78; 
ash, 21*47 (as CuO); Cak. for [Cu-dye-an]: C, 50*04; H,4*80; N, 16*68; ash, 23*69% (as CuO)). 

(2) [Cu-dye-emjj. Approximately 2*14 g (0 01 mole) of dye was dissolved in the smallest possible 
volume of 95 per cent ethanol and a solution containing 0*01 mole of Cu(NOt) t in 10 ml water was 
added. One hundred ml more water was then introduced to aid precipitation of the Cu(HHty* 
complex. The precipitate was then filtered through a coarse glass filter crucible, washed with 100 mi 
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water* o^ tlrW l hr al 110 . Aire cm (about 1 mole) added to the dried complex in a 250 ml. beeher 
changed the colour of the solution from brown to red. After standing for 4 days the precipitate was 
filtered, washed with cold water (about 15°), dried at 110° for 2 hr“and powdered (F7*iof a deep 
brown cott^ was C, 49-86; H, 4-36; N, 12-31; ash?2*W0 

for jcu-dye*€in]f; C, 49*85; H, 4*50; N, 12*47; ash, 23-61 % (as CuO)). 


G. Molecular weight determination 

The njotecukr weights of the Cu-dye-en and [Cu-dye-em] complexes were determined by the 
Hast method. The [Cu-dye-em] was found to be dimeric. (Found: 354. Calc, for [Cu-dye-enl: 
335*87. Found; 654. Calc, for [Cu-dye-em]: 336*85). 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
I. The Copper(II)~dye-ethyknediamine Complex 
A. Solution studies 

(1) Spectral studies , The spectral shifts observed when various equivalents of en 
are added to an alcoholic solution of the Cu-dye complex, the concentration of which 
is kept constant are shown in Fig. 1. Two isosbestic points are shown at 404 and 515 
mp indicative of the formation of a new complex. 



Wove length, m/t 

Flo. 1 .— Effect of ethylenediamine on Cu-dye at 25°C 

(a) Curve 1 Cu-dye complex 

(b) Curve 11 Cu-dye 4- one equivalent of en 

(c) Curve III Cu-dye { two equivalents of en 

Since no further shifts in the absorption characteristics occur after one equivalent 
of en has been added a coloured complex Cu-dye-en seems to be formed. The absorp¬ 
tion maximum shifts from 500 to 510 mp. . , 

Similar spectra and isosbestic points were obtained when solutions containing the 
[Cu(en)]*+ or [Cu(en)J*+ ions were titrated with either the dye or its sodium salt. 

The results of a series of spectrophotometric titrations of [Cu(en)] i+ or [Cu(en)J 
ions with either dye or its sodium salt show the same spectral characteristics. This 
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seems to give additional evidence for the existence of a five coordinated [Cu-dye-en] 
> complex. 

(2) Conductometric studies. This system was also studied by conductometric 
methods varying the conditions of addition of reagents. In all cases the same spectral 
changes were observed to occur. All titrations indicated the existence of the stable 
[Cu-dye-en] complex. 

(3) . Continuous variation studies. Continuous variation studies show breaks or 
maxima respectively at 1:1 mole ratios. In the reaction of [Cu(en) 2 ]*+ with the dye 
anion to give [Cu-dye-en] the maximum is shifted slightly when the sodium salt of the 
dye is used whereas when the free dye is the source of the anion a slight hump precedes 
the 1:1 maximum. The 1:1 ratio maximum is similarly shifted in the continuous 
variation of Cit-dye and en. In all instances, the irregularity occurs in the range where 
the free dye, Na a dye or en are in excess. Since the p K of [Cu-dye-H a O] is 19-8 at 
30 o,7 > and the p K of [Cu(en 2 )] w ' is about twenty, <8) slow interconversion may be respon¬ 
sible for the shift. 

B. Studies of solid [Cu-dye-en] complex 

The infra-red absorption characteristics of this complex reveal several important 
facts. 

The broad band (3500-2500 cm -1 ) in the spectrum of the dye indicates strong 
intramolecular hydrogen bonding between the OH groups of the molecule. The Cu-dye 
complex spectrum shows a nearly complete disappearance of this band and the appear¬ 
ance of a new strong band between 650 and 675 cm* 1 which has been assigned to 
metal-ligand vibrations. <9) 

The NH a stretching frequency which is observed in the amine at 3550 and 3420 cm 1 
has been shifted in the [Cu-dye-en] complex to 3320 cm* 1 . Shifts are also observed 
in the NH 2 bending region around 800 cm* 1 , but the broadness of the band does not 
allow assignments of these shifts. 

Molecular weight determinations of the complex indicate that the complex is a 
monomer with a magnetic moment of 1-92 B.M. 

II. The Copper(I/)--dye-ethanolamine Complex 

A. Solution studies 

When an alcoholic solution of the Cu-dye complex, the concentration of which 
was kept constant, was allowed to react with an aqueous solution of ethanolamine 
(abbrev. em) no isosbestic point was observed even when an eighty-fold excess of em 
was added. This would be expected in a much weaker ligand than en. 

However, when an excess of pure em was added or when the spectra were observed 
in pure em the absorption characteristics changed. Again isosbestic points at 404 and 
515 m/i were observed. 

Conductometric titrations of an equivalent mixture of Cu-dye and em - HC1 with 

NaOH gave slopes different from either the titration of Cu-dye with OH" ions or that 

of em • HC1 with OH* ion, indicative of the interaction of the Cu-dye complex 
w 

1,1 P. E. Slade, Thesis, Tulane University, New Orleans (1953). 

1,1 A. Martell and M. Calvin, Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds, p. 519. Prentice-Hall, 

New York (1952). 

■w j fcUENQ and A. Martell, J. Phys. Ckem. 60 ,1273 (195 6). 



present ip alcohol with the free em. Similarly ... 

-em] complex dissolved in ethanol gave a hrS??'”“*** tltration of 0,6 fCu-dye 
dope win we. diSqrent then «*, oLnedX, ! 0 T.' q “ of HN0 " »• 

orwhe.theCu-rtyeconplerwusimitarhJSd •»"NO, 

of a [Cu-dye-emJ complex. y trated ’ a 8 ain indicative of the existence 

an additional ^dded 16 *^ 1580 ^ 6 ^ ^ B "" d y & ' e,n complexto which 

oecur^^“heftee4^o^mte^?'?^"; ,hHN0 *- ’’“**>»* 

as that observed above for em alone The second h eU J ra ^ lzed s,nce ,ts slo pe 18 the same 
to, - neutalked. Porter 

B. Studies on solid [Cu-dye-em] 2 

dim*Sail K W indicates that the complex is a 

in the dimer possibly stabilized by hydrogen bonding" 8 * C P ° SSlblhty ° faS bondm 

650-675 cm- 1 ,"” a^r^oad^L'd around^OOc m 1 etal ~ li | and v 'brational band at 

bending region. A broad band from around 3350 to 2400 ^ i^u l ° be 1116 NH * 
at about 3300 cm-* is indicat 2 f ) , cm-1 WIthasl >«P Mulder 
chelation.* 11 * ° f mtramolec "'^ hydrogen bonding as well as 

cornp^exbg U * dCr ^ 3300 Cm_1 Can bC aSSignCd t0 the NH ’ stretch because of 
The magnetic properties of these complexes will be discussed in a future paper. 

5-P-y through a fellowship 

a 957? ELLAMY ’ m lnfra ' red S P ectra °f Complex Molecules (2nd Ed.), p. 96. J. Wiley. New York 
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COMPLEXES OF LANTHANIDE ELEMENTS 
with MERCAPTO ACETATE LIGANDS 


J. L. Bear, G. R. Choppin and J. V. Quaglia.no 
Department of Chemistry, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


C Received 23 April 1962) 



Abstract— Stability constants have been determined by the Bjerrum method for the complexes of the 
tt-mercaptoacetate ton with yttrium (III) and several trivalent lanthanide ions. The investigation 
indicate* that the oc-mercaptoacetatc ion acts as a monodentate ligand. 


Solutions of hydroxy carboxylic aicds have been used to separate the trivalent ions 
of the lanthanide and actinide elements by ion exchange techniques.* 1 '*' 8 * With 
solutions of glycolate, lactate and a-hydroxyisobutyrate ions it was found that the 
efficiency of separation of the metal ions increases in the order: isobutyrate > lactate 
> glycolate. In order to explain this trend Choppin and Chopoorian* 4 * determined 
the stepwise formation constants of the complexes involved in these systems. These 
authors found that the order of stability, isobutyrate > lactate > glycolate, holds for 
each of the complex formation steps, and concluded that the inductive effect arising 
from methyl group substitution in the a-position is more important than the steric 
effect caused by the same substitution. In agreement with this interpretation, the 
stability of the complexes increased with the increase in the atomic number of the 
metal ions. In all but a few titrations, the experimental value of h exceeded three, thus 
indicating the formation of a fourth complex species, ML 4 ~. The existence of this 
species has been proved independently by other investigations.* 6,41 

Sonesson* 671 has reported values for the stability constants of the acetate and 
glycolate complexes of a number of the lanthanide elements, He found that the 
stability constants for the glycolate complexes were about five times larger than the 
corresponding constants for the acetate system. Since glycolic is a stronger acid than 
acetic, complexes of gylcolate would be expected to be weaker. The increased sta¬ 
bility of the glycolate ligands was attributed to chelation. 

In the present investigation, the stepwise formation constants of the complexes of 
a-mercaptoacetic acid with several trivalent lanthanide ions and yttrium (III) have 
been determined, in order to study the effect on the stability of the lanthanide complexes 
of the substitution of the oxygen donor atom by a sulphur atom. 


111 D. c. Stewart, Proceedings of the First International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Geneva, 1955. Vol. 7, paper 837, United Nations (1956). 

1,1 s. G. T hom pson, B. G. Harvey, G. R. Choppin and G. T. Seaboro, J . Amer. Chem. Soc. 76,6229 

G. 1C Choppin, B. G. Harvey and S. G. Thompson,/, lnorg. Nucl. Chem 2, 66 (1956). 

G. R. Choppin and J. A.. Chopoorian, J. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 22, 97 (1961). 

1,1 A. Sonesson, Acta Chem. Scand. 13, 1437 (1959). 

1,1 Ci. R. Choppin, D. Moy and L. Holm, /. lnorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 251 (1961). 

A. Sonesson, Acta Chem. Scand. 12, 165 (1958). 
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Determination of stability constants 

' '■' ; The successive formation constants were calculated by the method ofBjerrum. as 
previously described by Choppin and Chopoorian for the complexes of the a-hydroxv- 
carboxylic acids. <4) The method involves the relationship between the avenge number 
of ligands bound to a metal ion in the equilibrium mixture, H, and the total equilibrium 
concentration of anionic ligand, [LJ. The equation which relates 0, [L] and the succes¬ 
sive formation constants is: 

I »/ULJ" 


a = 


w** 1 


where 


The calculation of n and [L] 


1 + 2 n[L]« 
»“1 


A.- 


[MLJ 


(D 


( 2 ) 


The concentration of the a-mercaptoacetate ion was calculated from hydrogen ion 
measurements, using a glass electrode. 

For a buffer solution of a-mercaptoacetic acid, where the concentration of the 
protolyzcd ligand is designated by Chl and that of the sodium salt of the acid by C£ 
the acid equilibrium constant may be expressed as 


[H] '(Cj + [Hp 
Ql ~ IH]' 


(3) 


where [H]' is the hydrogen ion concentration of the buffer solution. When lanthanide 
ions are added to the buffer solution the expression becomes 




[H][L] 

Ql + C H - [H] 


(4) 


where C H is a correction to account for any free acid introduced into the buffer solution 
along with the lanthanide ions, [H] is the hydrogen ion concentration for the solution 
containing metal ions, and [L] is the concentration of anionic ligand. Combining 
Equations (3) and (4) the solution for [L] is 


ri , _ m(C' L + [HI'XCh!, + C H - [HD 
1 [H](Q L -[H]') 

The total concentration of anionic ligand in the solution is equal to (C[ 4 - 
[H] — C H ). The concentration of complexed ligand is the difference between this and 
the free ligand concentration [L]. Therefore, 


, Cj ± IH) - C B - JL] (6) 

C K 

where C u is the total metal ion concentration. 

By measuring [H] as the add buffer is added to a solution containing the metal ion 
and by measuring [H]' as the buffer is added to another solution not containing metal 
ion, the values of« and [L] may be calculated, since C£, C H and Chi, are * cnown ' 
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The gksss and reference electrodes. The glass electrode was a Beckman Tvne “42” A silver- 
silver chloride reference electrode was used. ™ 42 * A * Uvcr 

The pH meter. The meter was a Beckman model G. 

The potentiometer. A Leeds-Northrup model K-3 potentiometer was used, A Weston cell was 
used as the standard cell. 


Procedure 

The titration procedure involves the titration of a solution containing the metal ion and another 
solution not containing metal ion with acid buffer so that [H] and [H]' can be determined. The solu- 
lion to be titrated is placed in a jacketed cell, through which is circulated water kept at 25 ± 0T°C, 
After each addition of a-mercaptoacetic acid buffer the emf is measured on the potentiometer 
connected to the pH meter. r 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the titrate solution can be calculated from the Nemst equation 
using the potential of a pH 7 buffer solution and the potential after each increment of a-mercapto- 
acetate buffer. For the solution containing metal ions we have the relationship: 

£ — £■ 59-15 log 

The same expression is used in calculating the hydrogen ion concentration in the solution not con¬ 
taining metal ions. 

mis 

£'-£« .* 5915 log ^ 

where 

£ « potential after each increment of buffer in metal solution. 

£' *= potential after each increment of buffer in solution not containing metal ions. 

E* - potential of pH 7 buffer, 

[HI » hydrogen ion concentration in metal solution after each increment of buffer. 

[HI' - hydrogen ion concentration in solution without metal ions after each increment of buffer. 
[HJ* = hydrogen ion concentration of pH 7 buffer. 


RESULTS 

Tables 1 (a-b) list some of the experimental data and the calculated values of [L] 
and hi[ Lj. The values for £' — E are calculated from the e.m.f/s measured during the 
titrations. 

The values obtained for the stability constants are listed in Table 2. They were 
calculated from the n and [L] values using an iterative least squares treatment of 
Equation (1) on an IBM 709 computer/ 81 Sets of w and [L] values which differed within 
the determinate error were used to calculate error limits for the stability constants. 
Errors were found to be of the order of ± 10 per cent for K r and ±30 per cent for K 8 . 
Random computational errors gave such large fluctuations in the values of K$ that no 
values can be confidently reported for it. In order to check the values obtained in 

m j. A. Choroowan, G. R. Chopwn, H. C. Griffith and R. Chandler, /. Inorg. NucL Chem. 21,21 
(1961). 
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this investigation, the successive formation constants of holmium (III) glycolate 
Complexes and lanthanium (III) acetate complexes were determined and compared 

_ JaS. aL___ a i___i ____ i*_ a*_ _ _^ 


Sonesson for the acetate system. Both of the earlier investigations used a slightly 


Table 1 .—Determination op [L] and fl/L prom experimental data 


C°H 

C°K 

(a) Samarium mercaptoacetate system 
= 0*17 mM C\ * 999*9 mM 

- 28*23 mM <5*1*0 

Volume of titrant (£' — E) 



(ml) 

(mV) 

[L] (mM) 

mm- 1 ) 

0*10 

20*6 

4*44 

52*73 

0*20 

18*7 

9*53 

41*96 

0*30 

16*9 

15*21 

35*61 

0*40 

15*6 

21*08 

31*94 

0*50 

14*8 

26*95 

29*71 

0-75 

12*9 

42*43 

25*26 

1-00 

11*7 

57*73 

22*89 

1-25 

10*8 

73*12 

21*08 

1*50 

9-9 

89*01 

19*26 

2*00 

8*8 

118-68 

17*40 

2*50 

7*9 

147*61 

15*88 

3*50 

6*8 

199-54 

14*43 

4*00 

6*3 

223-75 

13*84 

5*00 

5*2 

269*12 

12*76 


b. Gadolinium—a-mercaptoacetate system 


CV 

= 019 mM 

C\ « 999*8 mM 

C\ - 

= 24-76 mM 

a =-100 


Volume of titrant (E f — E) 



(ml) 

(mV) 

[L] (mM) 

if/tLl (M-*) 

0*10 

15*3 

5*60 

37*31 

020 

14*4 

5*60 

37*31 

0*30 

13*2 

17*61 

28*88 

0*40 

11*7 

24*64 

26*78 

0*50 

11*1 

31*18 

23*31 

0*75 

9*6 

48*32 

19*85 

1*00 

8*7 

65*12 

18-05 

1 25 

8*0 

81*65 

16*71 

1 50 

7*3 

98*72 

15-19 

1*75 

6*7 

115*60 

13-90 

2*50 

5*5 

162-00 

11*99 

300 

5*0 

190*31 

11*29 

4*50 

4*1 

264*88 

10*14 

5*00 

3*9 

286-89 

9*94 

6*00 

3*6 

326-62 

9*65 


different potentiometric titration technique. These values are reported in Table 3 and 
the agreement is satisfactory. 

A plot of Hl[tH versus [L] £or the samarium (III) and gadolinium (III) /?-mercapto- 
acetate systems is shown in Fig. 1. 

fj£ig. 2 shows the first stability constant, K lt of the acetate, glycolate and a-mercapto- 
acetate systems as a function of atomic number in the lanthanide series. The values 




» 40 «0 00 DO (20 MO 160 i60 200 220 240 260 280 900 320 

H mM 

Fto. 1.—Plot of >?/[L] VS [L] for Sm (III) (□) and Gd (III) (Q). 
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Fig. 2.—Variation of K, as a function of atomic number. Scale on the left is for 
acetate (0) and a-mercapto acetate (O); the scale on the right is for glycolate (A). 

for the acetate and glycolate complexes are those reported by Sonesson and by 
Choppin and Chopooiuan. 

DISCUSSION 

The greater stability of the glycolate complexes compared to the acetate complexes 
was attributed by Sonesson to a chelation effect. If both of these anions acted as 
monodentate ligands with only the carboxylate group involved in the coordination, 
the glycolate, being the anion of the stronger acid, should form the weaker complexes. 
The data in Fig. 2 show that K x for the a-mercaptoacetate complexes is much smaller 
than for the glycolate complexes, and comparable to the acetate complexes of the same 
metal ions. ITiis indicates that in its complexes with trivalent lanthanide ions the 
a-mercaptoacetate anion is not acting as a chelate ligand. Chelation should result in 
values of higher than for the acetate and slightly lower than for the glycolate 
complexes. 

Preliminary studies on the infrared spectra of sodium a-mercaptoacetate and of 
the complex lanthanum (Ill) tris-a-mercaptoacetate show no shift in the SH stretching 
vibration of the lanthanum salt with respect to that of the sodium salt. Although 
this cannot by itself be considered as conclusive evidence that the mercapto group is 
not involved in coordination with the lanthanum ions, it does support the conclusion 
drawn from the values of the stability constants. 

Acknowledgements—This research has been supported in part by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. The computer calculations were aided by financial support from the National Science 
Foundation. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF A MORE GENER ALIZED 
FORMULATION OF THE METHOD OF 
CONTINUOUS VARIATIONS 

K. O. Watkins and M. M. Jones* 

Department of Chemistry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


(,Received 5 January 1962; in revised form 21 May 1962) 


Abstract— An analysis of the method of continuous variations is presented for systems wmtaimnj , 
mononuclear complexes with a single type of ligand. These equations allow the conditions to be 
determined under which any one of the complexes will reach a maximum concentration for such 
systems which contain several complexes. A comparison with experimental data shows that this 
procedure is especially valuable in the treatment of data in which a distinction must be between 
several possible complexes AB„, where n is large. The systems examined in detail are the Cu ,+ -Cl~ 
system and the Cu ,+ -SCN~ system. 


Although the method of continuous variations has been used to study complexation 
equilibria in hundreds of systems, there has previously been no attempt to develop and 
test a generalized theoretical formulation of this method. Earlier studies™ of the 
method have been restricted almost exclusively to cases in which the number of 
complexes which may be present simultaneously is three or less. A general spectro- 
photometric displacement equation has been presented by Yellin and Plane.™ This 
was derived for use with Raman spectra where the choice of a Raman line due to only 
one complex is possible. No attempt was made, however, to use it in the quantitative 
interpretation of the data involved. Their general equation is also given in terms of 
the total light intensity (or absorbance) and, strictly speaking, is not set up so that it 
would reflect the conditions under which a given complex would reach its maximum 
concentration. 

The problem is really two-fold: (1) the determination of the composition of the 
complexes in the system and (2) the determination of the relevant equilibrium con¬ 
stants. It seems reasonable to suppose that if all necessary chemical equilibria are 
considered, the method of relating the point of maximum concentration of the various 
species present to other parameters should yield equations which are as valid theoreti¬ 
cally as those methods which follow the complexation reaction in some other way. 
The resulting method may not be very convenient from an experimental viewpoint,f 
however. The purposes of this paper are to present a generalized formulation for 
ligands which are not protonic acids or bases, to show how this governs the shapes of 
the typical curves obtained experimentally by the method of continuous variations. 


* To whom correspondence concerning this paper should be addressed, 
t The objections raised by Woldbye " 1 are based in part upon an incomplete theoretical analysis 
of such a system. These objections illustrate the practical difficulties associated with the use of the 
method very well. 

The literature on most of this earlier work is collected in M. M. Jones, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81, 
4483 (19591 

{i) W, Yelun and R. A. Plane, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 83,2448 (1961). 

1,1 f • Woldbye, Acta Chlm . Stand . 9,299 (1955). 
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and to indicate why successive equilibrium constants may not be obtained in nractir* 
from such data alone. ^ ^ 

The experimental parameter used with this method is the difference, Y, between the 
measured physical property (generally light absorption) of an equilibrium mixture of 
ligand and metal ion in solution and the value this physical property would have if no 
reaction occurred. The basis of the following treatment of this method is the relation 
between the mole ratio of the reactants when a given complex species attains its 
maximum concentration and the values of an experimentally measured property of the 
solution, such a light absorption. When a system contains more than a single complex 
present in an appreciable concentration, the concentration of any given complex will 
reach a maximum at some value of the molar ratio of the reactants that differs from 
that found in the complex. This has previously been established for systems contain¬ 
ing two (4) or three complexes. 151 

The evaluation of this displacement from the stoichiometric point may be carried 
out using a procedure analogous to that of Vosburgh and Cooper <4) . For a system of 
four complexes, the concentration of AB reaches a maximum at 


x = _ 2C, + 6C a + 12C 4 
1 — x 3/(1 — x) 


Where x/1 " x is the ratio [B] total j [AJ total and Cjt Cj and are the concen¬ 
trations of AB, ABg, AB, and AB 4 respectively. 3/ is the total concentration of A 
plus B, which is constant. Analogous equations can be developed to express the points 
at which the higher complexes reach their maximum concentrations. The conditions 
for the maxima in the concentrations of AB„ AB, and AB 4 are (dC t /dx) — 0 , 
( 1 dCJdx ) = 0 and {dCJdx) — 0 respectively. It is found that the concentration of 
AB, reaches a maximum at an x value given by 


X _ j 1 ^ 8C4 _ 

1 - x “ + Af(l — jc) 


( 2 ) 


the concentration of AB, reaches a maximum when x has the value 


x __ , 2Cj j- 2Cg — 4C, 

1 - jc “ + M(l-x) 


While AB 4 attains its maximum concentration when 


x 3Ci + 4C, +3C, 

1 - x + 3/(1 - x) 


(4) 


A similar set of equations can be developed for a system containing five or six 
complexes and presumably for systems containing more than six complexes. A 
general equation for the displacement of the maximum concentration of a complex 
AB, from the stoicheiometric point because of the presence of higher or lower com¬ 
plexes can be written as * 


9 


1 -x 


1 + 


1 


3/(1 - x) A 


J-* 


/. C. Vosburgh and G. R. Cooper, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 63,437 (1941). 
'*> L. I. Katzm and E. Gebert, J. Amer. Chem. See. 72, 5455 (1950). 


( 5 ) 
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Hc*« thecompfexcs present in the system are An a* """ 

motarsy, C, is the concentration of AB, and v)!’*^ 2 ’. AB »> ^ »the total 

its maximum condition * ' ° f ** molc ***<*<*» 

The effect of the presence of the oth u ’ 

concentration from the stoicheiometric potat^n be Sn T ^ * Wt of maximum 
equation. For the case where but a single com! readll y «*“ from the general 
the maximum occurs at the stoicheiomrtric noT^ • “ < i e * C ; < C 4 fofally), 
for that complex. When this is not the cafe h kf" 8 * he . formal composition ratio 
present decreases the reagent ratio at which the inJfr *?* * Very higher complex 
concentration while every lower complex increase, T plex rcaches its maximum 
complex reaches its maximum concentration J^ e reagent ™ tio at which a higher 
ratio of a complex is increased or * i* which the rea 8 ent 

concentration (and hence by implication the forrSt ^ UP ° n *** sto,cheionM!ti y and 
plexes in the particular system &£££ COn8tante ) of «* other com- 

same value of * at which the maximum occurs h/th!?! pr ° p< f y of the s y stem at the 
being studied. The most suitable physical oronertv ntratl0n of the complex 
chromatic light and this is the one which will £ u2d fnr ^ abs °7 > .? I ° n of mono * 
for testing the equations derived atove PUfpOSeS of iUustrat ™ and 

Let «o* e w , «i, and e 4 be the extinction coefficients of A B AR m ad j 

A f / ar. _ 


A Z ^ e ° C ° + £wCw + f i C i + ^2 + e 3 C 3 + 


( 6 ) 


The absorbance predicted on the basis of no reaction would be 

A j> = L[e 0 A/(1 - x) + e v Mx] q 

If the extinction coefficient of B is assumed to be zero, as is usually the case th< 
absorbance of the solution containing the complexes is ’ th< 

A = Z.[c 0 C 0 + EjCj + e 2 C 2 + e 3 C 3 + e 4 C 4 ] (8] 

while the absorbance predicted for no reaction is 


A P - L[e 0 M( 1 - x)] 


(9) 


The difference function, Y, is the difference between the measured and the predicted 
values of the absorbance, in this case: 


y L[e 0 C 0 + EjCj + « 2 C 2 + f 3 C 3 + e 4 C 4 — e 0 A/(l — ,v)] 
This is identified with the Y function defined by 


Y — a _ A 

* ** measured ^p* 


( 10 ) 


(ii) 


though this identification is valid only if the measured absorbance is defined exa:tly by 
an equation such as (8). 

It is now necessary to examine the Y function to determine whether an extremum 
ln Y occurs simultaneously with a maximum in the concentration of the complex, i.e. 
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whether {dCJdx) = 0 is a necessary and sufficient condition that {dYjdx) *» o and 
1 (d t Yfdx*) * 0. Differentiation of Y (Equation 10) with respect to x gives 



From Equation (11) one obtains ( dCJdx ) as 


Using this, {dYjdx) may be written as 

- M 1^) (, - 1 f£|] (I.) 


In general, the maximum or minimum values of Y will not coincide with maxima in 
C|, C*, C 8 or C 4 , since {dYjdx) may be zero when none of the terms {dCJdx), 
{dCJdx), {dCJdx) or {dCJdx) are zero. The value of x at which {dYjdx) is zero may 
be expected to vary with the species present and therefore with the wavelength of the 
light used. 

By choosing the wavelength carefully, it may be possible to have the maximum in 
Y correspond to the maximum in the concentration of a given complex. For example, 
if a maximum in the concentration of the AB complex is considered, it might be 
possible to choose the wavelength so that e x — e 0 ^ 0 while e 2 = e 0 , e 3 — e 0 , and 
e 4 = £q. This would mean that {dYjdx) = 0 when {dCJdx) = 0 and (< PYjdx 2 ) t- 0. 
Such a situation will arise if only the complex AB absorbs at the wavelength used. As 
can be seen, a similar restriction holds if Y extrema are to be related to maxima in the 
concentrations of the other complexes. For systems with five or six complexes, 
analogous restrictions must be met if extrema in Y are to coincide with maxima in the 
concentrations of the various complexes present. The general equation for {dY/dx), 
assuming that the extinction coefficient for B is zero is 

{dYjdx) = L i ( £< - r 0 ) ITS) 


As can be seen, the conditions for simultaneous maxima in Y and one of the C/s 
require conditions on the e/s of the same sort as those mentioned for the case with 
four complexes. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In order to test the equations developed here, a study of the displacements in the Cu*’-SCN~ 
system and the Cu* f -CI" system was carried out. Stock solutions or cupric perchlorate, perchloric 
add, hydrochloric add, and sodium thiocyanate were prepared and standardised by analysis^ 
The solutions used in this work were prepared and kept in glass stoppered flasks in an air-conditioned 
room kept at approximately 25°. The solutions were allowed to equilibrate before the s P^ c j r 5^ 
photometric measurements were made. The absorption spectra were obtained using a Cary Model 14 
recording spectr o p ho tometer. 

' The cupric-thiocyanate systems studied were of total molarity 0-01,0*02,0*03, 0*05 (all kept at an 

J. Bla£D£L and V. W. Meloche, Elementary Quantitative Analysis, Row, Peterson and ( o., 
Evanston, ML (1957). 



Cu -SCN system 
Cone. ^ Mm/*) 

0*01 M 20 360 
0-02M 20 360 
0‘03M 20 360 
0-05M 20 420 
0’07M 25 420 



Molar ratio , SCN/Ci/ 2 

Fkj. 1.—Continuous variations curves for the Cu^-SCN- system. 

fr^Lfnoi 008 *? n ? ax * ma ® */fl — x) ratios more exactly, several solutions were prepared with 
extinrf 1110 « ratios of reactants between the whole number ratios 5/5 to 7/3. To determine the 
Prem«S n 52? ffic f , l tS 0f to Cu SCN " and thc Cu(SCN) 4 *- complexes, additional solutions were 
hada * . of contained 0*001 M sodium thiocyanate and 0*063 M cupric perchlorate and 
Cu SCN+ ni A #trcn 8 t * 1 0*20. It was assumed that the only complex present in this solution was 
(also f* * .^ not * lcr solution contained 0*001 M cupric perchlorate and 0*158 M sodium thiocyanate 
varvi J? n,c “twngth 0*20) and it was assumed that only the Cu (SCN)* 1 " complex was present By 
of ihi. ®. concentrations of these species it was established that Beer's law was obeyed. The results 
continuous variations studies on the Cu l+ SCN~ system are presented in Fig. 1; those for the 



Cu - CL system Cu - Cl system 

Cone, /t /t(m/«) Cone, /x 
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Gl i+_a,- t swtwn ere given in Figs 2 and 3. Fig. 2 gives the data obtained at various 


DISCUSSION 

In order to test the equations developed to describe the displacements it is neces¬ 
sary to know the concentrations of the various complexes which are present in that 
solution in which one of them attains a maximum concentration. The equilibrium 
constants required for this may be obtained from the literature. For the Cu^-SCN" 
system the constants reported by Tanaka and Takamura*®* were used. Several 
spectrophotometric studies have been made on the Cu 2+ -Cl~ system ; (9 “ 18) we have 
used the results of Bjerrum* 9 * in our calculations. For the Cu^-SCN - system the 
variation in equilibrium constants with ionic strength has been calculated using the 
procedure given by Vanderzee and Dawson for the Cd 2+ ~halide systems.* 17 * From 
the equilibrium constants and the known total concentrations of Cu 2 * and SCN“, the 
concentrations of all the complexes were calculated by an iteration process. Once these 
were known it was possible to calculate the ratios x /I - x from equations of the type 
(1) through (5). In order to determine the exact point at which the concentration of 
the complex went through a maximum it was necessary to set up a slightly different 
difference function defined in such a manner that Y r = e i C i for each complex AB,. 
The extinction coefficients for each of the species present was calculated from a 
knowledge of the equilibrium constants for solutions of known composition and opti¬ 
cal density. Then Y r values were determined for the 1:1 complex from 


*T ^measured ~~ c lQ) ( 16 ) 

and for the 1:2 complex 

Y r =- -^measured ~ 0?) 


By working at a wavelength of 360 mp, e 0 and may be set equal to zero for the 
Cu 2 *~SCN“ system. Several values of Y T were determined numerically, and the x 
value at which a maximum occurred was found. The extinction coefficients of Cu 
SCN + and Cu (SCN) 4 *~ were obtained from measurements on solutions that contained 
an excess of metal ion or thiocyanate respectively. The extinction coefficients for 
Cu(SCN) 8 and Cu(SCN) 3 ” were obtained by solving two simultaneous equations of 
the type A = e x C x + e 2 C 2 + e 3 C 3 + f 4 C 4 . The concentrations were calculated from 
the equilibrium constants and the A from the absorption spectra. The values obtained 
at 420 m^, for example, were = 4*50 x 10, e z = 340 x 10 2 = 7*76 x 10 2 and 


N, V, Sidowick, The Chemical Elements and Their Compounds , Vol, 1, page 
m N. Tanaka and T. Takamura, J. Irtorg. Nucl Chem . 9, 15 (1959). 
w l Bjerrum, Kgl Danske Videos. Sei Mat . Fys. Medd. t 22, No. 18 (1946). 
<l0 ' H. McConnell and N. Davidson, /. Amer. Chem. Sac. 72, 3164 (1950). 


111 R- Nasanen, Acta Chem . Scand . 4, 140 (1950). 

| ll> Nasanen, Suomen Kemistilehti B 26, 37 (1953). 

<15) E. DoehlemanN and H. Fromhf.rz, Z Phvs. Chem . A 171, 353 (1934). 

,14) E. V. Kiseleva, Zhr.fiz. Khim 27,443 (1953), Chem. Ahstr. A 48, 13363. 
Kruh, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 76, 4865 (1954). 

1T * Moeller,/. Phys. Chem. 48, 111 (1944). 

1 c. E. Vanderzee and H. J. Dawson, J. Amer . Chem . Soc. 75,5659 (1953). 


149. Oxford (1950). 
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e 4 = 3-00 x 10*. The values at which 3* reached a maxima are designated x 
(theor.) and are listed in Table 1 along with the values at which the other T functions 
reach their maximum values. As can be seen from the table, the theoretical equation 
is in good accord with the actual x values at which the given complexes reach their 
maximum concentration (i.e. with the x mar derived from the Y defined by Equations 
(16) or (17). It can also be seen that the Y value customarily used, defined by Equation 

Table 1.—Comparison of x au values for the Cu ,+ -SCN _ system 


x m ax 




Complex 

Y of 

•Xmas 


M 

Mm/i) 

assumed 

eqn. (11) Y (eqn. (16 or 17) 

Theor. (eqn. 5) 

0*01 0*2 

360 

CuSCN + 

0*525 

0*525 

0-498 

0*03 0*2 

360 

CuSCN + 

0*575 

0*525 

0-498 

0*03 0-2 

360 

Cu(SCN). 

0*575 

0*687 


0*03 0*2 

420 

Cu(SCN), 

0*625 

0*700 


0*07 0*25 420 

Cu(SCN)i 

0*675 

0*725 

MEM 

Table 2.—Comparison of values for the Cu ,+ -C1~ system 




Complex 

*max 

Xmux 

M 


(nvO 

assumed 

(eqn. 11) 

(eqn. 5) 

0*015 

1 

250 

Cud* 

0*500 

0-500 

0030 

1 

250 

CuCK 

0*525 

0-500 

0*050 

1 

250 

Cud + 

0*525 

0*500 

0*200 

1 

290 

CuCl + 

0*500 

0*499 

0*500 

2 

360 

CuCl, 

0*625 

0*694 

0*600 

2*2 

360 

Cud, 

0*700 

0*698 

0*800 

2*5 

340 

Cud, 

0*700 

0*692 

0*800 

2*5 

340 

Cud,- 

0*700 

0*787 

0*800 

2*5 

360 

Cud, 

0*725 

0-692 

0*800 

2*5 

360 

cucir 

0*725 

0*787 

0*800 

2*5 

380 

CuCl, 

0*750 

0*692 

0*800 

2*5 

380 

Cudr 

0*750 

0*787 

0*800 

2*5 

400 

CuCl," 

0*775 

0*787 

0*800 

2*5 

400 

CuCl 4 *- 

0*775 

0*848 

1*000 

3*0 

360 

CuCl, 

0*750 

0*705 

1*000 

3*0 

360 

CuCI,- 

0*750 

Q786 

1*000 

3*0 

400 

CuC),- 

0*775 

0*786 

1*000 

3*0 

400 

CuCV" 

0*775 

0*856 


(11) may give a rather poor indication of what is going on in the system. A similar set 
of calculations comparing the experimental values at which Y defined by Equation 
(11) reaches a maximum and the values at which the various complexes in the Cu 2l_ - 
G~ system attain a maximum concentration is given in Table 2. The last column 
gives the values for calculated from the known equilibrium constants for this 
system. 

It is apparent that one of the major sources of difficulty in the use of this method is 
the fact that the expression customarily used to obtain Y (Equation 11) is blind to the 
fine points of the chemical behaviour of these systems. This is a defect which becomes 
progressively worse as the stability of the complexes decreases. It is obvious that the 
disentangling of the various factors contributing to the customary Y function requires 






ms 

a knowledge of die various terms in an expression such as (10). These concentration 
terms can only be obtained if the stability constants are known! So, it must be con¬ 
cluded that in the general case it will be impossible to obtain detailed information on a 
system containing several successive complexes by the use of this method alone. In 
some special cases where the variation in the different e’s is especially propitious such 
information may be available and, of course, it will be available where only a single 
complex is present. Thus the method of continuous variations has as its p rincipal 
limitation, not the inability to adequately describe these systems as is sometimes 
stated (3), but rather its requirement of more information for this purpose than it can 
furnish itself. 

Two earlier studies are of interest in showing the requirements for the use of this 
method. Sommer and Hnilickova' 18 ’ studied the displacements that occur when two 
ligands are competing for the same metal ion. They developed an equation to predict 
x —^ values for systems of this type on the basis of a number of simplifying assumptions. 
The equation was tested on the systems: chromotropic acid-Ti(IV)-EDTA; SCN~- 
Fe^-F - and kojic acid-Fe^MF - . They showed that the ratio found for the con¬ 
tinuous variations curves was always greater than the theoretical ratio predicted from 
their equation. Thus for the second system mentioned, the x values found experi¬ 
mentally varied from 0-458 to 0-233 while their predicted values ranged from 0-397 to 
the obviously impossible value of — 1 -88. In this case these authors have neglected the 
detailed nature of the Y function in their calculations as well as the role of associated 
protonic equilibria. They also assumed that only one or two complexes were present. 
Where these assumptions were valid the agreement between their theory and their 
experimental results was quite satisfactory. 

Another example for which our results provide a basis for the rationalization of 
previously reported data may be seen in the Bi^-Cl - system. Newman and Hume 
studied this system by several methods,' 1 *’ including the method of continuous 
variations. They attempted to use this method to predict the stoichiometry of the 
higher complexes, but decided that it was unsuitable for this because the maximum in 
the Y function shifted and appeared to be not well defined. If their data is examined in 
the light of the equations developed here, an explanation for these displacements can 
be given. Their Y function defined by Equation (11) passed through maxima for 
various concentrations at x values corresponding to a range of complexes from BiCl** - 
to BiCl g *~, though other spectrophotomeric evidence indicated no complexes higher 
then BiCl 5 *~. We have taken their equilibrium constants and that for BiClg 3- from the 
work of Ahrland and Grenthe'* 0 ’ and calculated x mtx values from the theoretical 
equations developed here. The x mu[ values calculated in this manner by assuming a 
maximum in BiCl 4 ~, BiCl 8 8 " and BiCl 6 *“ are 0-768,0-905 and 1-00 respectively. The 
theoretical value in best agreement with the experimental data is 0-905, indicating a 
maximum in the concentration of BiCl 6 * - for their systems. From the raw Y function 
complexes higher than this might erroneously be expected. 

Thus, it has been demonstrated that the interpretation of the difference curves 
obtained by the method of continuous variations may be carried to completion if 
sufficient information is available on the systems studied. It has also been shown that 

,,,) L. Sommer and M. M. Hniuckova, Bull. Soc. Chim. France 36 (1959). 

“•> L. Newman and D. Hume, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 79,4576 (1957). 

•** S. Ahrland and I. Grenthe, Acta Chem. ScantL 11, 111 1 (1957). 
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the usual Y function may lead to false conclusion about the stoichiometry of the com¬ 
plexes and consequently yield a meaningless equilibrium constant. This method is not 
capable of furnishing all the information required by itself, but must rely to some 
extent on data obtained using other methods. 

Acknowledgements —We wish to thank Dr. M. G inter for his considerable assistance in recasting the 
general equation into its present abbreviated form. This work has been supported by grants from the 
Research Corporation and the National Science Foundation, for which we wish to express our sincere 
gratitude. 
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KINETICS OF REACTION BETWEEN PLUTONIUM(III) 
AND CHLORINE IN CHLORIDE SOLUTIONS , 

A. S. Ghosh Mazumdar, K. P. R. Pisharody and R. N. Singh 

Radiochemistry and Isotope Division Atomic Energy Establishment Trombay, Bombay 

Abstract— Oxidation of plutonium(UI) to (IV) by chlorine has been shown to follow an apparently 
first order rate law, with respect to both the reactants, when other conditions are constant. Die rate 
was independent of acidity, but markedly dependent on the chloride ion concentration, and this 
dependence has been shown to be due to a specific effect of chloride ions rather than to a general 
eflect of anions or ionic strength. 

The oxidation of plutonium(III) to (IV) by chlorine is reported to be slow in 0*5 M 
hydrochloric acid, being only about 10 per cent in S hr. (1) The kinetics of this oxidation, 
which were observed to be markedly dependent upon the chloride ion concentration of 
the medium, have been studied, since apart from die interest concerning the mechanism 
of the reaction, data were required for some current work on the radiolytic oxidation 
of plutonium(IlI) in which chlorine is a possible intermediate. 

Stoicheiometry of the oxidation 

Excess chlorine was found to oxidize plutonium(in) at first to plutonium(IV) in 
hydrochloric acid. When the acid concentration was less than 3*5 M, the plutonium(TV), 
thus formed in a few hours, was then oxidized slowly to plutonium(VI); but no 
plutonium(VI) was formed in higher acidities (e.g. at 5*4 M) even when the reaction 
was allowed to proceed overnight. In the higher acid solutions the decrease in 
plutonium(IU) concentration was found to be practically quantitative according to the 
reaction, Pu(III) + JCl* -► Pu(IV) + Cl - when the chlorine added varied between 
0*012 to 0*12 mole/mole of plutonium. 

Order of the reaction 

The rate of reaction was measured at several hydrochloric acid concentrations. 
The linearity of the graphs of log plutonium(III) concentration against time (Fig. 1) 
indicates that at a given hydrochloric acid concentration, oxidation followed an 
apparently first order rate law with respect to both reactants. This was confirmed by 
calculating rate constant values to orders of 1*5 and 2. Although these graphs were 
linear the slopes of the lines were markedly dependent upon the hydrochloric acid 
concentration. 

Effect of hydrogen ion concentration 

Separate series of experiments were carried out in which the chloride concentration 
was m a intain ed constant by addition of lithium or potassium chlorides to varying 
hydrochloric acid concentrations. The apparent specific reaction rate (k*) was found 

111 R. E. Connick and W. H. McVby, The Transuranium Elements, paper 3.10, NNES, McGraw-Hill, 
New York (1949) 
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Fkj. 1.—Rate of oxidation of Puflll) by chlorine. Concentration of Pu(III): 1-67 x 
10-* M; concentration of chlorine: 2-8 x 10~* N; concentration of HC1: x 3-0 M, 

04-5 M.06-OM. 

not to depend significantly upon acidity when total chloride ion concentration was 
constant Some typical data are shown below: 


Total chloride 


Initial cone. 

Initial cone. 


ion (LiCl -f HO) 

Range of varying 

ofPu(ni) 

of chlorine 

*'(x 10* min 1 ) 

cone. (M) 

HO cone. (M) 

(M x 10*) 

(M x W) 

6*0 

302 and 600 

1-38 

3-43 

51 

4*5 

2-95 and 4-50 

1-28 

3-55 

11 


Effect of initial chlorine and of total plutonium concentration 

Despite the first order rate dependence, k’ increased gradually with the initial ’ 
chlorine concentration and finally tended towards a constant value for a given 
plutonium concentration. This constant value was found to increase with increase in 
plutonium concentration in the range 0002-0*02 M. k' values obtained in 3*04 M 
hydrochloric add are shown in Fig. 2. At other hydrochloric add concentrations also 
similar effect of initial chlorine concentration was observed. 


Effect of chloride ion concentration 

The rate of reaction was found to increase with increased concentrations of 
chloride ion. The vacation of A:' with chloride ion concentration at 0*01 M plutonium 
and about 0*02 M chlorine concentrations is shown in Fig. 3. k' increased from 0*3 to 
0*910“* min -1 and then rapidly to 27 x 10 - * min -1 , as the chloride ion concentration 
was increased from 1 to 4 M and then to 8 M respectively. 
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Fio. 2.—Variation of k! with initial concentration of chlorine at different initial con¬ 
centrations of Pu(III); HC1 concentration = 3*04 M; % initial Pu(Ul) concentration 
(H)2 M; + initial Pu(III) concentration 0*01 M; O initial Pu(XII) concentration 
0-005 M; x initial Pu(IH) concentration 0*002 M. 



Chloride ion concentrotion 

Fig. 3.—Variation of k' values with chloride ion concentration, o in hydrochloric acid; 
^ in hydrochloric-perchloric acid mixture, total anion concentration 3*0 M; x in 
hydrochloric-perchloric acid mixture, total anion concentration 6*3 M. 
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I*. 

Hate in perchloric acid and in perchloric-hydrochloric acid mixtures 

1 la perchloric add alone, varying from 3*0 to 7*5 M, k' remained almost constant 
at 0*1 x 10"* min. -1 . In add mixtures, when the chloride ion concentration was 
varied at constant total anion concentration, variation of k' was of the same order of 
magnitude as in perchlorate-free medium (Fig. 3). Lastly, the variation in k' with 
total anion concentration and at a fixed chloride ion concentration was very slight as 
shown below 


Range of total 
anion cone. 
(M) 

Chloride ion 
cone. 

<M) 

Observed variation in k' 
(x 10* min- 1 ) 

3*05 and 7*35 

0*2 

Almost constant at 0*2 

4*0 and 6*1 

4*0 

0*8-1 *1 

51 and 6*1 

5*1 

1*3-1 *5 


Therefore, the observed rapid rise in k' with chloride ion concentration is mainly due 
to a specific effect of chloride ions rather than to any ionic strength influence or a 
general anion effect, contributed by these ions, on reaction rates.*** 

Halide ions facilitate kinetically many oxidation reduction reactions, electro¬ 
chemical*** as well as thermal.* 4 * Complexing could establish a new reaction path to 
accelerate the overall process of electron transfer since both pIutonium(III) and (IV) 
ions are known to form chloride complexes.* 5 ’** The plutonium is probably oxidized 
by Clr ions which are known to form rapidly from chlorine and chloride ions, (, * 
thus qualitatively explaining the independence of the rate on acidity. Further work is 
proceeding. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

For the purification of plutonium, two procedures were followed. In one, anion exchange resin 
Dowex 1x4 was used. In the other, which excludes the possibility of any trace contamination with 
organic matter, fluoride precipitation method was adopted, following an oxidation reduction cycle." 1 
The plutonium fluoride thus obtained was repeatedly heated with nitric acid to convert it to the 
nitrate form. In both cases, from the solution obtained, plutonium was precipitated twice as hydroxide 
and finally dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Trivalent plutonium was obtained by cathodic reduction, 
and was estimated by microtitration with ceric sulphate 1 ". Acidity was measured by micro-alka¬ 
limetry. For iodometric assay of dissolved chlorine in solutions, the gas was swept out with nitrogen 
into a series of potassium iodide solutions. 

Laboratory reagent grade lithium chloride was purified by recrystallization. All other reagents us.*d 
were of G.R. or AnalaR quality. 

«** V. K. La Mer, Chem. Rev. 10,179(1932); R. Livingston, J. Chem. Educ. (Canada)7,2287(1930). 

A. R. Olson andT. R. Simonson, J. Chem.Phys. 17,1167(1949); R. L. Moore, J. Am.Chem. Soc. 

77,1304 (1955). 

For bibliography see for example E. H. Lyons, J. Electrochem. Soc. 101, 363 (1954); and A. S. 

Ghosh Mazumdar and M. Haisstnsky, J. Chim. Rhys. 53,979 (1956). 

(4> For bibliography see for example B. J. Zwounski, R. J. Marcus, and H. Eyring, Chem. Rev. 

55, 157 (1955); and H. Taube, Advances in Inorg. Chem. and Radiochem., 1, 1 (1959). 

<" M. Ward and G. A Welch, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 2,395 (1956). 

J. C. Hindman, “The Transuranium Elements**, NNES, paper 4.7, McGraw-Hill (1949). 
m F. A. Lono and A. R. Olson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 58, 2214 (1936); N. V. Sidowick, The 

Chemical Elements and Their Compounds , Vol 2, p. 1167. Oxford (1932). 

**) G. T. Seaboro, X. C. Wahl, The Transuranium Elements NNES paper 1.6, McGraw-Hill, 

(1949); B. B. Cunningham and L. B. Werner, ibid, paper 1.8. 

'*> C. W. Koch, The Transuranium Elements, NNES paper 17.4, McGraw-Hill (1949 ); P. V. Bala- 

kjushnan, A. S. Ghosh Mazumdar and R. N. Singh, AEET Report No. AEET/Radiochem/30. 

(1962). 
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i * 

Reaction rates were measured in the stoppered absorption cells of a Beckman DU Spectropho¬ 
tometer. In a typical exp e rim e nt, a measured volume of a solution of chlorine in hydrochloric add was 
added by means of a pipette below the surface of a solution containing a known amount of plutonium 
(HI) in an absorption cell, which was then stoppered and shaken to mntbe reactants. Ho evolution of 
gas bubbles was noticed in these experiments which wereperformed at the laboratory temperature, 
conditioned to 25° ± 2°C. The time of start of the reaction was reckoned from the middle of the 
operation of adding chlorine and the progress of oxidation was followed by measuring the absorption 
due to plutoniumull) at 602 ny*. > L 

f 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF PROTACTINIUM—YI 

THE POLAROGRAPHY OF PROTACTINIUMf 

C. Ferriera de Miranda* and A. <J. Maddock 
T he University Chemical Laboratories, Cambridge 

{Received 21 August 1961; in revised form 4 June 1962) 

Abstract—Irreversible polarographic waves are observed in oxalate, citrate, sulphate and fluoride 
solutions of protactinium. Fluoride solutions show two waves, at -1-29 and —1*56 V vs. S.CJB., 
for a fluoride concentration of 3-8 M. The first wave can be attributed to the reduction of the fluoro 
complex of Pa(V) to the corresponding complex of Pa(TV). The second wave may be due to the 
reduction of Pa(TV) -*• Pa(lII). Polarograms in oxalate and sulphate solutions give less meaningful 
results. 

Most of the data that have so far been accumulated on the electrochemistry of protac¬ 
tinium have been obtained by H aissinsky , BouissifeRES and Ferradini, and their collabo¬ 
rators, working in the Institut du Radium, Paris. A concise summary of this infor¬ 
mation, together with full references, have been published by one of the above 
investigators* 1 > and no further work has been reported since this review. A large part 
of the work concerned deposition reactions, spontaneous, cathodic and anodic, at 
different metal electrodes. 

The difficulty attending most of these studies was the certain identification of the 
electrode reactions involved. It is well known that protactinium compounds are 
generally very susceptible to hydrolysis. In fluoride solutions, where hydrolysis of the 
pentavalent state can be avoided, the tetravalent state forms an insoluble salt. Since 
the chemical identity of the deposits have not been thoroughly established, nor is there, 
in general, information on the reversibility of the electrode processes, the above 
chemical properties of the element indicate some of the uncertainties in deducing the 
electrode reactions involved. In the most recent and detailed of these studies 
Ferradini ** 1 explored a cathodic deposition process with a standard electrode poten¬ 
tial of —1*03 V. Her value for the coefficient in theNemst equation led her to associate 
this potential with deposition of the metal, i.e. to refer it to the Pa/PaF 7 *~ couple. 
As far as the Pa(V)/Pa(IV) potential is concerned no direct measurements have been 
reported. 

Polarographic techniques have not been applied extensively in the study of this 
problem. Gu£ron and Lev&que (3> were unable to find waves in fluoride or sulphate 
solutions. Elson**’ was more successful in oxalate solutions. Working with solutions 
0*5 x 10"* to 2*5 x 10"*M in protactinium and 0-1-1-5M in oxalate, he obtained two 

* Present address: Laboratorio de Radioquimica, Faculdade de Ciencias, R. Escola Politechnica, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

t Presented, in part, at the XVIIth International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
Munich, 1959. 

111 M. Hajssinsky and G. Bouiss&res, Protactinium section in Nouveau traite de ckimie minerals 

(Edited by P. Pascal). Masson, Paris (1958). 

«•' C. Ferradini, /. Chlm. Phys. 53,714 (1956). 

See M. Haissinsky and G. BouissitaES, Bull. Soc. Chlm. France 18,146 (1951). 

<«> R.E. Elson, Protactinium section. The Actinide Elements (Edited by J. J. Katz and G. T. Seaborg.) 

Chap. 5. N. N. E. S., Div. IV. Vol. 14A. McGraw-Hill, New York (1954). 
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waves, both irreversible. Rather arbitrarily he attributed the first to the reduction 
Pa(V) -► Pa(IV) and the more negative to Pa(IV) -► Pa(IU). Surprisingly, on this 
interpretation, the first wave was independent of the hydrogen ion concentration, 
whereas the secondwave was not. The second wave, moreover, was almost super¬ 
imposed on the oxalate ion reduction wave. No detailed account of this investigation 
has yet appeared. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

1. Materials 

The protactinium-231, used throughout this work, was obtained from the pilot extraction and 
purification plant set up in this Laboratory.'” Additional purification on the bench scale was ac¬ 
complished by nine cycles of solvent extraction with di-isobutyl ketone (DIBK). The use of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride for complexing the fluoride ion prior to the extraction of the protactinium from 
8M HC1 + 0*5 M HF solution was avoided in the last two cycles, since some aluminium is bound to 
follow the protactinium in the extraction. Thus, ammonia was added to the aqueous phase, and the 
resulting precipitate was repeatedly treated with 8 M HCi until all the protactinium passed into solu¬ 
tion. The protactinium was then extracted with DIBK, back-extracted with 8 M HCI + 0 5 M HF, 
and the process repeated. The organic phase was washed with 8 M HCI before each back-extraction 
from the third cycle onwards, in order to enhance the separation from zirconium and uranium. The 
product of the solvent extraction treatment was further purified by ion exchange. The protactinium 
was adsorbed from 8 M HCI solution onto a column of Amberlite IRA-400. The column was washed 
with 7 M HCI (elimination of zirconium,* 7 >) and the protactinium eluted with 10 column volumes 
of 9 M HQ -f 0-1 M HF (separation from uranium, niobium, tantalum and iron). ,#t > Finally, the 
protactinium was precipitated as the peroxide and then as potassium fluoroprotact inate . (10) 

Analytical grade reagents were employed throughout the work, but for the first few cycles of 
solvent extraction. DIBK, available as a technical grade reagent only, was washed with 8 M HCI 
before use. Ordinary distilled water proved suitable for the preparation of solutions. Platinum and 
polythene ware were used for some manipulations, and the fluoride solutions did not come into 
contact with glass except in the polarographic cell. 

2. Preparation of the solutions 

Fluoride solutions. Ammonium fluoride was chosen as a support electrolyte, since protactinium 
shows limited solubility in potassium fluoride and sodium fluoride solutions, which would be otherwise 
more convenient. Ammonium fluoride solutions of satisfactory purity were prepared by neutraliz¬ 
ing hydrofluoric acid with ammonia to pH 7-2; fluoride was subsequently determined as lead chloro- 
fiuonde. Tetramethylammonium fluoride, prepared from a satisfactorily purified bromide, was also 
tried as a support electrolyte. However, it proved unsuitable owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining solutions with lower residual currents than those given by ammonium fluoride. 

For obtaining each polarogram, a convenient aliquot of a hydrofluoric acid stock solution of 
protactinium was taken and freeze dried. The residue was easily dissolved in 2 ml of the ammonium 
fluoride support electrolyte. The resulting solution was transferred to the polarographic cell, where 
0-01 ml of a 2 per cent, freshly prepared gelatin solution was added. A polarogram was finally- 
recorded, after complete de-aeration of the contents of the cell. 

Sulphate solutions. Ammonium sulphate plus sulphuric acid solutions were used as support 
electrolyte. Protactinium was brought into solution in these media by three different techniques: 
(i), solid protactinium fluoride, obtained as described above, was directly dissolved in the base electro¬ 
lyte: (ii), protactinium was extracted from 8 M HCI into DIBK, and back extracted into the sulphate 
solution; (iii), protactinium “carbonate” was precipitated from a hydrofluoric acid solution with 
ammonium carbonate, and the precipitate dissolved in the sulphate solution. In every case, gelatine 
was added as a maximum suppressor, and the samples de-aerated before registering the polarograms. 

IM A. G. Goble, J. Golden, A. G. Maddock and D. J. Toms, Progress in Nuclear Energy , Series III, 

Process Chemistry , Vol. 2, p. 86. Pergamon, London (1958). 

A. G. Maddock and W. Pugh, J. Inorg . NucL Chem. 2,114 (1956). 

* 7 > S. Kahn and D. E, JIawkinson, J. Inorg. NucL Chem. 3, 155 (1956). 

'•> K. A. Kraus and G. E. Moore, /. Amer. Chem . Soc . 73, 2900 (1951). 

<•> K. A. Kraus, G. E. Moore and F. Nelson, /. Amer. Chem. Soc . 78,2692 (1956). 

,w J. S. Nairn, D. A. Collins, H. A. C. McKay and A. G. Maddock, The Proceedings of the Second 

International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy , Geneva , 1958, A/Conf. 15/1458 

United Nations (1958). 
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Citrate solutions. These were obtained by dissolving protactinium “carbonate” in citric acid plus 
sodium citrate solutions. 

Oxalate solutions . A stock solution of protactinium hydrated oxide in oxalic acid was prepared; 
convenient aliquots were taken and added to aqueous potassium oxalate. 

The protactinium content of the solutions was determined after each polarogram had been re* 
corded. In the case of fluoride solutions, two 0*01 ml aliquots were taken on platinum trays, evapora¬ 
ted to dryness, and gently ignited. Bach sample was counted to within a standard deviation of 1 per 
cent in an a-acintillation counter whose geometry was established by means of a 441 Am standard. 
The deviation between the samples never exceeded 2 per cent. Thus, relative protactinium concentra¬ 
tions could be estimated with an accuracy of percent. A half-life of 3-43 x 10 4 years fn) was taken 
for the calculations. No self-absorption correction was needed, as the samples were virtually weight¬ 
less. Solutions, other than the fluorides, which would not give weightless samples, were gamma 
assayed in a well type gamma scintillation counter. The activity at the half-width of the 0-3 MeV 
peak was compared with that of a protactinium source which was standardised by a-counting. The 
accuracy of this procedure was comparable to that achieved with the fluoride solution. 

3. Poiarometer 

A home-made poiarometer was employed. The applied e.m.f. could be read to 0*1 mV, and the 
current measured to within 0*5 per cent at mid-scale deflexion of the galvanometer. An auxiliary 
circuit provided for absolute calibration of the galvanometer sensitivity. 

The dropping electrode was fashioned after Skobets and Kavetskh , 1111 having a glass “hoe” 
attached to its tip in order to improve regularity of dropping. The behaviour of this modified dropping 
electrode was tested with a cadmium solution. The halfwave potential and the diffusion current 
constant were found in good agreement with those reported in the literature. A saturated calomel 
electrode was used as anode. The connection between the cell and the S.C.E. was made via a bridge 
filled with the support electrolyte in the cell, stoppered with potassium chloride saturated agar-agar 
at the S.C.E. end. The resistance of the cell was such as to render negligible any correction due to an 
ohmic voltage drop across the cell. 

The temperature of the sample under investigation was kept at 25 ± 0-2°C. De-aeration was 
effected by means of oxygen-free nitrogen, pre-saturated with the vapour of a blank matching the 
solution in the cell. 


RESULTS 

1. Fluoride solutions 

(a) Polarograms at constant ammonium fluoride concentration . Polarograms were 
recorded under the following conditions: concentration of fluoride, 3*84 M; pH, 7*2; 
protactinium concentration, 2-3-9-S xl(HM. 

Two waves are seen on the polarograms (Fig. 1). The height of the first wave is 
proportional to the concentration of protactinium within the range investigated. On 
the contrary, the height of the second step does not follow a similar law (Fig. 2). 

It is seen in Fig. 3 that the plot of log i/(i d — 0 against — E for the first wave 
approaches a straight line at each concentration of protactinium. All the plots give 
E h = —1*29 V. The slope increases with decreasing protactinium concentration, and 
tends to the theoretical value for a one-electron reduction. Though at the lowest con¬ 
centration of 2*3 X KH M the data are less accurate and the points more scattered 
than at higher concentration, the above trend is maintained. The diffusion coefficient 
of the fluoro-protactinate ion was calculated from the limiting diffusion current data 
by means of the Ukovic equation and found equal to (0*71 ± 0*03) x 10" 5 cm 2 sec" 1 , 
assuming a one-electron reduction. 

The plot log i/(/ d — /) =y(—£)for the second wave also approaches a straight line 
whose slope is smaller than that corresponding to a one-electron reduction. Because 
this wave is smaller than the first one, the data are necessarily less accurate, and it 
is difficult to follow the trend of the slope down to the lowest protactinium 

,w Q. V. Winkle, R. G. Larson and L. I. Katzin, J. Amer . Cham . Soc 71,2585 (1949). 

1111 E. M. Skobets and N. S. Kavetskh, Savodskaya Lab . 15,1299 (1949). 
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Fio. 1.—Polarograms of protactinium at constant ammonium fluoride concentration 
(3*84 M). Protactinium concentrations: a 9 9*4 x 10~ 4 M; b f 7-8 x lO^M; c, 
4*9 x 10 ~ 4 M; 4 2*3 x I0 “ 4 M. 



Fra. 2.—Dependence of the wave heights on protactinium concentration, in 3*84 M 
a mmonium fluoride, a, first wave, £i — —1-29 V; b 9 second wave, £4 «= —1*57 V. 
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Fio. 3.—Reversibility test for the protactinium first wave in 3-84 M ammonium fluoride. 
a, C n = 9-4 X 10-* M; b, C„ - 4-9 x 10~‘ M; c. C,. = 2 3 x 10 * M; d, theoreti¬ 
cal line for a one electron reduction with Ej = —1-29 V. 

concentration. The half-wave potential determined from these plots varies between 
-1*58 and —1*56 V. 

(b) Polarograms at different concentrations of ammonium fluoride. The effect of fluo¬ 
ride concentration on protactinium half-wave potentials was investigated in ammonium 
fluoride solutions of pH 7*2 and fluoride concentrations ranging from 1*02 to 7*94 M. 
The concentration of protactinium was kept between 5*9 and 7*8 x 10~* M. 

One or two waves are observed, depending on the fluoride concentration (Fig. 4). 
With fluoride concentration below 2 M, the second waveis either absent or, more likely, 
it is shifted to very negative potentials where satisfactory measurements cannot be 
carried out owing to the interfering reduction of NH 4 + . In 7*94 M ammonium fluoride 
the second wave can be observed; however, because the residual current of the support 
electrolyte decreased with time, it was difficult to register the wave accurately beyond 
—1*6 V. The half-wave potentials become more negative for both steps with decreas¬ 
ing fluoride concentration, this being the reverse of the expected behaviour (Table 1). 


Table 1 


Fluoride concentration 
(M) 

Ei, first wave 
(V) 

Ej, second wave 
(V) 

1*02 

-143 

<-17 

1*97 

—1-36 

<-1*7 

3*84 

—1*29 

—1*57 

7*94 

—l 25 

—1-54 
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Fig. 4.—Polarograms of protactinium at different ammonium fluoride concentrations. 
a, 102 M ammonium fluoride, 7-1 x 10 -4 M protactinium; b, 1-97 M ammonium 
fluoride, 7-0 x 10 _4 M protactinium; c, 3-84 M ammonium fluoride, 7-8 x 10' 4 M 
protactinium; d, 7-94 M ammonium fluoride, 3-9 x 10" 4 M Pa. 

(c) Polarograms of protactinium in other fluoride media. Attempts were made to 
record polarograms of protactinium in neutral fluoride. It was found, however, that 
sodium fluoro-protactinate has a rather limited solubility in neutral 1M sodium fluoride 
(~10“* M) and that the protactinium steps, though present, are accordingly too small. 

Weakly acid ammonium fluoride solutions of protactinium were also investigated. 
No waves could be detected owing to the erratic behaviour of the dropping electrode 
under such conditions. 

2. Sulphate solutions 

(a) Solutions preparedfrom thefluoride. Polarograms were recorded for solutions 
of protactinium fluoride in the following support electrolytes: 3 M (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 -t- 
10"* M H 2 S0 4 ; 1-5 M (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 4- I0-* M H 2 S0 4 ; 3 M (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + 1 M H 2 S0 4 . 
The polarograms (Fig. 5) show a well-defined wave whose half-wave potential is 
—0-97 V in the first support electrolyte, —0-94 V in the second, and —0-45 V in the 
third. All the polarograms suggest the presence of a second wave which cannot be 
plotted, however, due to the superposition of the hydrogen wave. The waves are 
irreversible. As can be anticipated, the half-wave potential is shifted to more negative 
values with higher sulphate concentrations, and with decreasing acidity. 

(b) Solutions prepared by solvent extraction. Although partial precipitation 
occurred when protactinium was extracted from DIBK. into 1-5 M (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 { 
10~* M HgS0 4 , a considerable amount of protactinium passed into the aqueous phase, 
yielding a 2-5 x 10 -3 M solution. As the acidity of this solution was not easily 
controlled, the residual current of a support electrolyte blank treated in the same 
manner was not reproducible.- It was impossible therefore to plot accurately the 
protactinium step(s). 

dfejc) Solutions prepared from the carbonate. Solutions prepared by dissolving 
pgpCtnium “carbonate” in the support electrolyte have the advantage of being free 
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Fio. 5.—Polarograms of protactinium in sulphate solution. Solutions prepared from 
the fluoride, a, 3 M ammonium sulphate, 10~* M sulphuric acid; Cj>» = 5-6 x 10~* M. 
b, 1-5 M ammonium sulphate, 10 * M sulphuric acid; C P » = 6-0 x 10 ‘ M. c,3M 
ammonium sulphate, 1 M sulphuric acid; Cp» = 5 0 x 10 ~‘ M. 

from fluoride or any anions other than the sulphate. Ammonium sulphate 1*5 M plus 
0-3 M sulphuric acid was used as base electrolyte; solutions of lower H 2 S0 4 concen¬ 
trations were not employed as the acidity might be significantly changed when the 
carbonate was dissolved. 

Two waves were observed, at — 0-6 and —1-19 V (Fig. 6). The first small wave may 
be attributed to the same species as obtained upon dissolving protactinium fluoride 
in 1-5 M (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 + 0-3 M H 2 S0 4 (cf. (a) above). The second wave is likely to 
correspond to the reduction of another species, more extensively hydrolysed, and 
present in greater proportion. The presence of a third wave is suggested by the polaro¬ 
grams, but it cannot be plotted owing to the interfering reduction of the hydrogen ion. 

3. Citrate solutions 

The above results indicate that polarograms of protactinium in slightly acid or 
neutral media are the more favourable ones for observing the reduction of Pa(IV) to 
Pa(IU). Thus, citrate solutions seemed worth investigating as the protactinium citrate 
complex is rather stable <18) and likely to remain so even at low acidity. However, it 
was found that the reduction of protactinium in 0-5 M sodium citrate plus 0-5 M citric 
acid occurs at potentials very near to those corresponding to the interfering reduction 
of citrate ion. A maximum is present which is not suppressed by 0-02 % gelatin 
(Fig. 7). 

The unfavourable features of the polarograms discouraged further study of citrate 
solutions. Thus, alkaline solutions of the protactinium citrate complex were not 
"* l A. G. Maddock and G. L. Miles, J. Chem. Soc. S 248 (1949). 
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0 - 0-5 - 1*0 • 1*9 

E. V vs. S.C.E. 

Fk>. 6.—Polarogram of protactinium in 1 *5 M ammonium sulphate, 0*3 M sulphuric 
acid. Solution prepared from the carbonate. Q* « 13 x 10** M. 



Fio. 7.—o, Polarogram of protactinium in 0*5 M sodium citrate, 0*5 M citric acid. 
C n = 4x 10* M. b , Polarogram of the support electrolyte. 
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investigated(although they were recognised as being surprisingly stable), because their 
only advantage over the acid solutions would have been the absence of the hydrogen 
wave which is not the chief source of interference. 

4: Oxalate solutioHs 

In agreement with Elson’s observations,* 1 * a wave with = —1*75 V was obtained 
in 0*5 M potassium oxalate at aprotactinium concentration of 1*7 x 1(HM. This wave 
tended to present a maximum and was preceded by a small step at —1*2 V. No attempt 
was made to record the second wave which has been observed by Elson at more 
negative potentials. 

DISCUSSION 

Fluoride solutions, which gave the best results both from the point of view of 
reproducibility and of significance will be discussed in some detail. 

As far as the first wave is concerned, it is clearly suitable for the polarographic 
determination of protactinium, at least over the range of concentrations used in this 
investigation. Fig. 3 shows that wave is not polarographically reversible, but appears 
to be approaching such reversibility at low protactinium concentrations. The linearity 
of curve (a) in Fig. 2 and the normal dependence of wave height on the height of 
mercury show that the wave is in factdiffusion controlled. The slope of the log i/(i d — i) 
versus voltage plot at low concentrations suggests that the electrode process responsible 
for this wave is the one electron reduction of the Pa(V) fluoro-complex to the Pa(TV) 
state. This conclusion is supported by the reasonable value for the polarographic 
diffusion coefficient calculated for the Pa(V) ion on this basis using the Iikovic 
equation. The value, 7*1 x 10~® cm* sec" 1 , may be compared with 7*4 x 10" 8 for 
ferrocyanide and 8*9 x 10 -6 for ferricyanide ions. 

On the present data it is not possible to be confident as to the reason for the irrever¬ 
sibility of the wave, nor the reason for the influence of fluoride concentration. There 
is relatively little data in the literature regarding the polarography of fluoride 
solutions. 04,155 Much of it relates to the ferrifluoride system for which very con¬ 
flicting results are reported. <10 * ,, ' , However, it does appear that irreversibility of the 
electrode reaction is not uncommon for the fluoro-complexesof metals. If the irreversi¬ 
bility arises from this cause it is not clear why the log i// d — t versus voltage plots 
should approach the one electron slope at low protactinium concentrations. 

The co-ordination number of the Pa(V) in the fluoro complex is high. It is known 
that the solid phase separating from the fluoride solution upon addition of potassium 
fluoride contains the PaF 7 *~ ion. 117 ' We shall shortly publish evidence that the domi¬ 
nant ion present in the solution is very likely the PaF g 3 ~ anion. In either case it is quite 
improbable that the primary reduction product has more F - ligands than the Pa(V) 
complex. Thus the effect of fluoride concentration on the half-wave potential cannot 
be ascribed to this cause. This effect might be due to the changing ionic strength of the 
solution but if one takes into account that the charge on the reduced ion is certainly 
greater than on the Pa(V) fluoro complex the change in the half-wave potential is 
again not of the expected sign. 

«m> p. W. West, J. Dean and E. J. Breda, Coll. Czech. Chem. Commun. 13,1 (1948). 
at) j f Moelwyn-Huohes Thesis, Natal University, South Africa (1959). 

C. E. Shoemaker, Anatyt. Chem. 27,552 (1955). 

C. L. Rolfs and G. A. Stoner, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 77,2653 (1955). 

A. V. Grosse, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 56,2501 (1934). 
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Other explanations of the polarographic irreversibility deserve attention. It must 
be remembered that even if the primary reduction product is the PaFg 4- ion, this 
anion will be unstable with respect to FSF 4 deposition at quite low concentrations. 
A slow deposition reaction might lead to irreversibility with an approach to reversi¬ 
bility at a low enough protactinium concentration. It may be noted that the departure 
from linearity of the log r/(/ d — i) versus voltage plot at the higher voltages (see Fig. 3, 
curve (a)) could arise in this way. Thesolubility of protactinium tetrafluoridein the sup¬ 
porting electrolyte was determined for the 3-84 M ammonium fluoride solution and found 
equal to 5-8 ± 0-7 x 10~* M. Thus if the diffusion layer has a thickness of 0*03 mm, 
as suggested by Antweiler < u> , deposition of PaF 4 could begin at a current of 2 pA. 
This explanation does not lead to an unequivocal prediction of the effect of fluoride 
concentration on the half-wave potential. Increasing fluoride concentration should 
drive the wave to more negative potentials in so far as it suppresses the dissociation of 
the PaFg 4- ion, but it might lead to the opposite effect by accelerating the deposition 
of PaF 4 by lowering its solubility. The half-wave potential should also change with 
protactinium concentration but the range of concentrations investigated might be too 
small to show such an effect. However, with this explanation the slope of the log 
i// d — i vs. voltages plots should assume the one electron value if the current is less 
than 2 pA. This does not appear to be the case. 

The second wave is clearly irreversible and the diffusion current soon reaches 
a limiting value not dependent on the protactinium concentration. It was carefully 
confirmed that the wave is essentially connected with the protactinium by showing 
that the ratio of height of the second to that of the first wave was the same, under 
otherwise similar conditions, using protactinium from different purification treatments. 
A second possibility is that this wave is due to the reduction of another complex of 
Pa(V) not in rapid equilibrium with that responsible for the first wave. There are no 
quantitative data on the equilibria of the protactinium species in such fluoride solutions 
but the qualitative evidence 119 ’ suggests that equilibrium, if indeed more than one 
complex ion is present in appreciable amounts at such F/Pa ratios, is very rapidly 
established, so that a single wave should result from the Pa(V) Pa(tV) reduction. 

A third possibility is that this is a catalytic reduction wave. Although the present 
data do not exclude this possibility and, indeed, the wave characteristics resemble 
those of catalytic waves, it is thought improbable because (a) the wave is not sensitive 
to modest changes in pH, (b) the height of the wave is always less than that of thf" 
Pa(V) -*• Pa(IV) stage, (c) existing information 119 ’ suggests that fluoride ligand 
completely replaces OH ligand in the protactinium complexes. 

It seems most likely that the second wave does represent another stage of the 
reduction of protactinium. It is not possible to say whether this wave is due to 
Pa(IV) -* Pa(III) or some other process. However, PaF a will be even less soluble than 
PaF 4 and the formation of the two insoluble products round the drop would account 
for the diffusion current-protactinium concentration curves obtained. 

The first half-wave potential is very close to the standard potential measured by 
Ferradini 11 ’ and it seems quite possible that this potential refers to rather a Pa(V)/ 
Pa(IV) couple, both valencies being present as their fluoro-complexes. 

All the polarograms obtained with solutions other than the fluorides showed only 

'“> H. J. AWrWHLE*. Z. Electrochem. 44,719, 831-888 (1938). 

<*•» A. T. Casey, and A. G. Maddock, J. Inorg. Nuct. Cheat. 14,289 (1959). 
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one irreversible wave corresponding to the reduction of Pa(V) to Pa(TV). Nevertheless, 
a rise in current following the Pa(V) reduction wave was systematically observed in the 
case of the sulphate solutions. This could be attributed to a catalytic reduction of the 
hydrogen ion promoted either by Pa(IV) or Pa(III). In the light of the behaviour of 
protactinium in fluoride solution, it seems likely than Pa(IU) is formed in sulphate 
solutions as well, and that the corresponding wave would be detected were it not for 
the interfering reduction of hydrogen ion. Similar remarks apply to the case of oxalate 
solutions. Polarograms of citrate solutions are difficult to interpret owing to the 
presence of a persistent maximum, and do not contribute much to the general picture 
of the polarographic behaviour of protactinium. 

On the whole, thepresentinvestigation shows that protactinium can bepolarographi- 
cally reduced to the tetravalent state, and that trivalent protactinium may possibly 
be obtained, at least at low acidities. 

Acknowledgment —One of us (C. F. M.) is indebted to the “Instituto de Alta Cuitura", Portugal for 
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THE STABILITIES OF THE TRANS-1 ,2-DIAMINOCYCLOHEXANE- 
N.N'-TETRAACETIC ACID CHELATES OF THE 
TRI-POSITIVE IONS* 

T. Moeller and T. M. HsEUf 
Noyes Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

(Received 3 April 1962; in revised form 17 May 1962) 

Abstract—Interaction between tro/u-l ,2-diaminocyclohexane-N,N' tetra-acetic add (HJDCTA or 
H«Z) and tripositive rare-earth metal ions has been investigated. The formation constants of the 
hydrogen chelates (LnHZ) and of the normal chelates (LnZ~) have been evaluated at 2D°C, 30°C and 
40°C and an ionic strength of 0-10(1010,), the former by a titration technique and the latter by a 
mercury indicator-electrode technique. Enthalpy and entropy changes characterizing the formation 
of the normal chelates have been calculated at 25°C. These and functions of the partial molal entropy 
of the normal chelates have been compared with corresponding values for related chelating agents. 
The significance of a configurational entropy contribution is particularly apparent for the complexes 
of this somewhat sterically limited ligand. 

In previous communications in this series, variations in the entropy and enthalpy of 
formation, as judged by variations in formation constants as a function of both atomic 
number and temperature, of chelates of Al-hydroxyethylethylenediaminetriacetic 
acid, 1 *’ nitrilotriacetic acid (3) and diethylenetriaminepenta-acetic acid <4> have been 
examined in the light of possible steric changes as the size of the central cation changes. 
Contrary to the conclusions drawn earlier for the ethylenediaminetetra-acetic acid 
chelates, (S><> these variations have been better correlated with a gradual weakening of 
the bond between the metal ion and a donor carboxyl group as cationic radius de¬ 
creases than with complete rupture of such a bond at a specific cation in the series. 
These correlations, together with the somewhat nomadic behaviour of yttrium, have 
been related to configurational entropy. 

The validity of this approach can be tested only through comparable studies invol¬ 
ving related chelating agents of controlled structure. Inasmuch as ethylenediamine¬ 
tetra-acetic acid (H 4 EDTA) apparently behaves differently from the other agents 
described, it is, therefore, particularly important that the investigations also include 
donors that are structurally as nearly like this reagent as possible. Such a substance is 

* After this work had been completed, it was learned that a similar study is described in the 
doctoral dissertation of R. H. Karraker, Iowa State University (1961). 

t Present address: Department of Chemistry, National Taiwan University, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China. 

<u For the preceding paper in this series, seeT. Moeller and L. C. Thompson,/. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 
24,499 0962). 

T. Moeller and R. FerrOs, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. 20,261 (1961). 

<M T. Moeller and R. FerrOs, Inorg. Chem. 1,49 (1962). 

M * T. Moeller and L. C. Thomwon, J. Inorg. Nucl. Chem. In press. 

«»E. J. W heelw right, F. H. Spedding and G. Schwarzenbach, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 75,4196 
0933). 

R. H. Betts and O. F. Dahunger, Canad. J. Chem. 37,91 (1959). 
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/row5-l,2^iaJxunocyclohcxanc-N,N'-tetra-a<^ic acid (H 4 DCTA), which differs essen¬ 
tially only in the ring-imposed rigidity between the two nitrogen atoms but which, in 
terms of the diagrammatic representation 


has these atoms ideally arranged for coordination. Although the two reagents may be 
expected to resemble each other closely/ 7,8 * both preorientation* 8 * and enhanced 
basicity of the nitrogen atoms should render the H 4 DCTA chelates the more stable. 
The polarograpbically determined formation constants at 20°C for the [Ln(DCTA)]- 
species™ are uniformly larger than those for the corresponding [Ln(EDTA)]~ 
species.* 6 * It is significant that a plot of these values against atomic number closely 
parallels that for the H 4 EDTA chelates, i.e., stability increases throughout the series 
with decreasing cationic radius but shows a marked discontinuity at gadolinium/ 6,10,11 * 
It is perhaps of even greater significance, however, that the entropy and enthalpy 
changes accompanying the formation of these chelates, as outlined later, are entirely 
different from those associated with the formation of the [Ln(EDTA)]~ species. 

In measuring the formation constants at several temperatures, certain of the 
complexities™ inherent in the previously studied polarographic-exchange pro¬ 
cedure™ have been minimized through use of the mercury indicator-electrode 
method.* 4 ™ As an essential to application of this procedure, dissociation constants 
for the last two acidic protons of the chelating acid were measured as a function of 
temperature. These data were then used to evaluate the thermodynamic functions. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials . Yttrium and rare-earth metal oxides of99 + -99-9 per cent purity were the same as those 
used in previous investigations.'*^ 4 ’ Trans* 1,2-diaminocyclohexane-N,N'-tetra-acetic acid, obtained as 
Chd-600 from Gcigy Industrial Chemicals, was twice recrystallized from water to a product analysing 
to 99*8 per cent purity by potentiometric titration with potassium hydroxide in the presence of a slight 
excess of copper(H) chloride. Mercury was purified by the nitric acid-mercury(l) nitrate air-oxidation 
procedure. * All other chemicals were of analytical reagent quality. 

Solutions. An approximately 2 x JO - * M solution of the chelating acid was prepared by direct 
weighing and standardized by potentiometric titration with carbonate-free potassium hydroxide first 
in the presence of copper(lI) chloride and then in the presence of neodymium chloride. Solutions of 
the rare-earth metal chelates were obtained by dissolving weighed quantities of the oxides and the 
chelating acid in known excess quantities of nitric acid. Each such solution was 2 x 10 * M in the 
complex species and 1*5 x 10 * M in total hydrogen ion. Previously described procedures' 41 were 
used for the preparation of ca. 1 x 10~* M mercury(II) nitrate, 5 x 10* M rare-earth metal nitrate, 
and 5 x 10~* M mcrcuryfll) chelate solutions. 

Apparatus and procedure. These were the same as previously described."’ 

m G. Schwarzenbach, H. Acker mann and P. Ruckstuhl, Heb. Chim. Acta 32, 1175 (1949). 

G, Schwarzenbach, A. Willi and R. O. Bach, Heb. Chim. Acta 30, 1303 (1947). 

J. H. Holloway and C. N. Reilley, Project AF 49(638)-333, UNC-Chem. No. 2-CNR,TN-59-548, 
September 11 (1959). 

«•> G. Schwarzenbach, R. Gut and G. Andereog, Heb. Chim. Acta 37,937 (1954). 

< u> G. Schwarzenbach and R. Gut, Heb. Chim. Acta 39 ,1589 (1956), 

R. W. Schmid and C. N. Reilley, /. Amer . Chem. Soc. 7S, 5513 (1956). 

««G. Schwarzenbach and G. Anderegg, Heb. Chim. Acta 40, 1773 (1957). 

Mfe^UNiEis, J. H. Mathews, J. W. Williams, P. Bender and R. A. Alberty, Experimental 
” imsfcai Chemistry , p. 467. McGraw-Hill, New York (1956). 
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CALCULATIONS AND RESULTS** 

Tltr f t ! 0n curves for solutions containing rare-earth metal ions 
and trans-l ,2-dumfoocyclohexane-N,N'-tetra-acetic add show clearly the formation 
% —I sta ^ e 1: \ coelutes and of protonated species of the type LnHZ 
(Z — DCTA ) but give no indication of the presence of spedes co ntaining more than 
a single metal ion per chelating anion. The same observations have been reported for 
the thorium-HjDCTA system/ 16 * 

Stabilities of protonated chelates. Formation constants for the protonated chelates 
(LnHZ and HgHZ - ) were calculated from titration data for 1:1 mixtures of the metal 
ion with the chelating acid in the range of a = 3-4. In this region, the significant 
equilibria are 

MHZ 0w - ^ MZ 1 " w2 ' + H+ (I) 


(M = Hg or Ln). Previously developed equations 1161 were used to convert the titra¬ 
tion data to the formation constants listed in Table 1. Although the strongly addic 
behaviour of all of these chelates renders the values only approximate, it is apparent 
that among the rare-earth metal species changing the cation is almost without effect. 
Inasmuch as the values for any particular cation are no more than very slightly tem¬ 
perature dependent, only the values at 20°C are included. 


Tabu 1.—Acid formation constants 
FOR Hg(ll)- AND Ln(Ill>DCTA CHELATES 

at20"C 


fi = OlOOCNO,) 


M" 4 

log*„ 

MHZ 


lOgJfR 

MHZ 

Hg !+ 

3*51 

Tb*+ 

2*11 



Dy >+ 

216 

La 3+ 

2*24 

Ho # + 

2-41 

Pr*+ 

2*35 

Er* + 

2*43 

Nd ,+ 

2*22 

Tm ,+ 

2*20 

Stn u 

218 

Yb* + 

2*36 

Eu»+ 

217 

Lu** 

2 31 

Gd* + 

2*23 

Y *+ 

2*18 


Dissociation constants of H 4 DCTA. Values for the dissociation constants of the 
free acid, as calculated by the method of Durham and Ryskiewich, (17> are summarized 
for several temperatures in Table 2. For this calculation, necessary hydroxyl ion 
concentrations were obtained from measured p c H values as previously described/ 4 * 
The dissociation constants calculated agree closely with those reported by Schwarzen- 
bach and Ackermann/ 16 * 

Standard enthalpy values, A Hf (where / refers to a particular dissociation step), 
were calculated from the third and fourth dissociation constants as before (Equation 
2, Reference 4). Combination of these and the standard free energy changes, A F ( , 

* The notation employed here is the same as that used for comparable situations in the DTPA 
study. 1 * 1 Continuing consultation of this reference will be helpful in following the treatment given. 

R. F. Booucki and A. E. Martell. J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80, 4170 (1958). 

«•» G. Andereoo, P. Nageu, F. MOller and G. Schwarzenbach, Helv. Chlm. Acta 42,827 (1959). 
<”i B. J. Durham and D. P. Rvskiewich, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 80,4812 (1958). 

"•* G. Schwarzenbach and H. Ackermann, Helv. Chim. Acta 32, 1682 (1949). 



TAbLe 2—DISSOCIATION CONSTANTS or 7>WU-l^UAIfiNC>CyCLOHEXANB- 

N.N'-tetra-acbtic aod 
H - O-IOCNO.) 


Dissociation step 

1S°C 

20°C 

25°C 

30°C 

35 # C 

40°C 

p*i 

w 

2*40 


_ 

_ 


P*» 

— 

3-55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pa:. 

6*15 

6*14 

612 

6*10 

6*08 

6*07 

par. 

11*83 

11*70 

1158 

1132 

11*43 

11*34 


obtained from pAT< values, gave the entropy changes, A5?, involved. These thermo¬ 
dynamic values are given in Table 3 (± values indicate 95 per cent confidence intervals). 
Dam for ethylenediaminetetra-acetic acid,* 19 ’ diethylenetriaminepenta-acetic add,* 4 ’ 
and diethylenetriamine (den) 10 are included for comparison. The parallels among the 
three closely related amine polycarboxylic acids are apparent. 


Table 3.—Thermodynamic functions for the dissociation of 1^diaminocycloi]exane-I<1,N / - 

TBTRA-ACETIC AOD, ETHYLENEDIAMINETETRA-ACETIC AOD, DIETHYLENETRIAMINEPENTA'ACETIC ACID 

AND DIETHYLENEriUAMINE(DEN) 


Dissociation 

step 

(kcal/mole) 

AJf° 

(kcal/mole) 

AS° 

(e.u./mole) 


t 

CQ 

H 4 DCTA 






3rd 

8-35 ± 0-02 

1*34 ±0-30 

-23*51 ± M 

0*1 

25 

4th 

15*80 ± 0*03 

7*35 ± 0*50 

-28*44 ± 1*7 

(KNOJ 


H.EDTA 






3rd 

8*26 

4*39 

— 13*2 

0*1 

20 

4th 

13*76 

5-69 

-27*5 

(KCI) 


H.DTPA 






3rd 

5*88 ± 0*03 

149 ± 0*70 

-14*7 ± 2*2 

01 

25 

4th 

11*64 ± 0*03 

4*86 ± 0*70 

-22*7 ± 2 4 

(KNO.) 


5th 

14*23 ± 0*02 

5.44 ± 0*42 

-29 5 ± 1*4 



den 






1st 

5 

7*6 

8 

01 

25 

2nd 

11 

12*2 

1 

(KC1) 


3rd 

13 

1M 

-8 




Stability constants of chelates. The experimental cells and procedure involving the 
mercury electrode were the same as previously described.* 4 ’ lire values, including 
the junction potentials E/ and E t , were —08387 V at 20°C, —08394 V at 30°C and 
-08400 V at 40°C. 

Hie equilibrium 

HgZ*" + Ln* ^ Hg*+ + LnZ- (III) 

was established in solutions obtained by mixing the species HgZ 1- , LnZ - and Ln 41 ’. 
For any specific determination, this equilibrium was studied by duplicate measure¬ 
ments involving each of four separate samples of the same compositional ranges as 
those used for the DTPA study.* 4 ’ As before, the tendency to form mixed chelates 

***>,M. J.A. TUllcoton and L. A. K. Staveley, /. Chan. Soc. 3613 (1938). 

«*»QaH. McIntyre, Jr., B. P. Block and W. C. Fbrnbuus, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 81 , 329 (1959). 
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Table 4.—Value* of looXm— and -loo Am 


ft - O-KKNO,) 


M*+ 


log* 


20*00®C 

30*00*0 

39-90°C 

Hg** 

23*59 

23-25 

22*92 

La ,+ 

7*310 

6*905 

6-443 

Pr»+ 

6*436 

6-013 

5*526 

Nd*+ 

5-972 

5*527 

5*048 

Sm >+ 

5*039 

4*608 

4-127 

Eu ,+ 

4*896 

4*436 

3*959 

Gd* + 

4-865 

4*409 

3*930 

Tb l+ 

4*363 

3*917 

3*449 

Dy*+ 

3-949 

3*552 

3*126 

Ho* 4 " 

3-715 

3-336 

2986 

Er* + 

3-391 

3*033 

2*709 

Tm* + 

3-127 

2*849 

2530 

Yb l+ 

2-742 

2*501 

2-280 

Lu 3+ 

2-651 

2*479 

2-219 

Y i+ 

4*246 

3-826 

3-370 


under these conditions is sufficiently small to be neglected. (W) The equilibrium con* 
stant for this reaction 


K tHg*+][LnZ-j 
m [Ln^HHgZ 2- ] 


LnZ H «Z 


( 6 ) 


was calculated in each instance from p e H; the experimentally measured concentration 
of the Hg*+ ion; the initial concentrations of the ions Ln a+ , HgZ 1- and LnZ - ; and 
stoicheiometric Equations (7)-(9) of the previous paper. (4) Values of Kjj, were then 

y a \ 7 . 

calculated as outlined there. <4) The results are summarized in Tables 4 and 5. The 
data in Table 5 are values interpolated* 21 * to 25°C. Variation of K lA with atomic 
number is shown graphically in Fig. 1. *** 



Fio 1.—Variation of log K hn for tripositive cations. 

LnZ 

*»» F. B. Hildewand, Introduction to Numerical Analysis , pp. 35-48. McGraw-Hill, New York 
(19561. 
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Thermodynamic Junctions. These were evaluated as previously outlined. <4) The ± 
variations indicated in Table S represent 95 per cent confidence intervals. The function 
AS£nz + Si D , introduced by Betts and Dahlinger' 81 as a measure of the partial 
molal entropy of the chelate (S?^). was evaluated as previously indicated, <2 ~‘ ) using 
values calculated according to Powell and Latimer/*** Variations of A//° ng 
and A S ?„7 + <5£ n with atomic number are indicated in Fig. 2 and 3, respectively. 



Fig. 2.—Enthalpy values for formation of chelates. 



Fig. 3.—Variation in the function AS\„ + S ', n 


DISCUSSION 

Although it might be expected that the thermodynamic functions associated with 
the loss of the third and fourth protons of H 4 DCTA would be comparable with the 
corresponding values for H 4 EDTA, the data in Table 4 indicate substantial differences 
for the fourth proton. These differences may well arise from the structural rigidity 
imposed in the case of H 4 DCTA by the cyclohexyl ring, which renders the hydrogen- 
bonded structure proposed by Schwarzenbach and Ackermann 081 


\^T--^--N(CH 4 C02 )j 

** . 
(CH ? C0 2 ); 


*»• R. E. Poweu. and W. M. Latimer. J. Clem. Phys. 19, 1139 (1951). 
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ratherthan the more usual zwitter-ion arrangement 




N(CHjCOj \ 
WCHjCOi')* 


a logical way of accounting for differences in the properties of the fourth 
proton. 

The general agreement between the values obtained here and those previously 

reported' 10 ’ supports the validity of this experimental approach. The differences 
observed are compatible with those reported in other studies where the mercury indi¬ 
cator electrode technique has been compared with other techniques. (4,n> The variation 
in stability and the position of the yttrium chelate are comparable with what is re¬ 
ported for the EDTA system (Fig. 1). This may perhaps be expected because of 
similarities between the two reagents. However, when the log Af Ln values for the 

T.n 7. 

lighter cations are plotted against the summation of pK t , pAT a , and p K t for the acid, 
they lie ca. 1 unit below the nearly linear curves obtained for the HEDTA-, EDTA-, 
and DTPA-systems. (4 ’ This suggests that the number of chelate rings is not the same 
with the DCTA-chelates as with the others. Although such a suggestion is incapable 
of proof in terms of stability data alone, it is not incompatible with the structural 
limitations of the ligand and the differences found in the thermodynamic functions 
associated with chelate formation. 

Although the limitations of such functions calculated from equilibrium data are 
well known, it is apparent from the values summarized in Table 5 that the entropy of 
chelation is more favorable in this system than it is in the other comparable systems 
previously studied.' 1-4,4 ’ It is apparent also that the entropy change is primarily 
responsible for the sizeable free energy change on chelation, particularly since the 
enthalpy change is positive in most instances and thus opposed to complex-ion 
formation. Although solution stability increases with atomic number among the 
rare-earth metal ions, with a small arrest at gadolinium, both A//£„ z and AS£ nZ 
pass through maxima at the gadolinium chelate. The same is true of the partial molal 
entropy of the chelates, as measured by A+ $£ n . This behaviour differs from 
that characterizing any previously described related system.' 1 ' 4,4 ’ 

Graphic representation of these data (Fig. 2, 3) indicates clearly that the “gado¬ 
linium break” is of some significance. In the range La-Gd, increase in entropy change 
favours stability, but increase in enthalpy change (positive) opposes it. Since solution 
stability does indeed increase, the entropy change must be a governing factor. In the 
sense that it undoubtedly reflects primarily the displacement of water molecules by the 
chelating ligand, this is reasonable. For the region Gd-Lu, it is reasonable to associate 
decrease in entropy with increasing solvation.' 11 ’ This could result from decrease in 
the multidentate character of the ligand, followed by entry of water molecules into the 
co-ordination sphere. Inasmuch as the values of Ashow no constancy 
in either region, bilt rather pass through a maximum at gadolinium, each of these 

<***%, E. Powell and J. L. Mackey, Inorg. Chem. 1,418 (1962). 

E. Maktell, Am. N.Y. Acad. Set. tt, 284 (1960). 
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processes must be a progressive one. Again it is apparent that configurational entropy*’ 
is of importance for chelates of the heavier cations, but neither the overall increase in 
solution stability with atomic number nor the position of yttrium can be completely 
rationalized in these terms. It is still impossible to do other than regard the latter as 
again the result of a fortuitous combination of contributing effects. 

Acknowledgement —Fellowship support given to T. M. Hffiu by the National Council on Science 
Development, Republic of Chins, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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the Association of water molecules 

WITH THE EXTRACTED BENZOHYDROXAMIC 
ACID CHELATES OF URANIUM(VI) AND IRONflII) 

C. E. M£LOAN*t and W. W. Brandt 

Department of Chemistry, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

(Received 6 September 1960; in revised form 5 April 1962) 

Abstract—'The number of molecules of water associated with the benzohydroxamic acid chelates of 
uranium(VT) and iron(in) when attracted into alcohols was determined to be 6 ± 1 and 9 ± 3 
respectively. A general relationship was established between the amount of chelate extracted by an 
alcohol and the amount of water soluble in it. 

The benzohydroxamic acid chelates of iron(III), vanadium(V) and uranium(VI) 
extract readily into aliphatic alcohols* 1 ’** 81 and other polar organic compounds. The 
number of ligands per metal atom had been determined for iron** 1 , vanadium* 81 and 
uranium* 11 in aqueous and organic solutions. The possibility of determining the 
presence of water molecules associated with the metal chelates extracted into an 
organic layer was investigated. The results indicate that the benzohydroxamic acid 
chelates of uranium(Vl) and iron(III) have 6 ± I and 9 ± 3 molecules of water 
associated with them respectively when extracted into n-decanol. 

The results also indicate a general relationship between the solubility of water in 
the alcohol and the extractibility of the hydroxamic acid chelates. However, it is 
clear that this relationship is a secondary factor in the extraction. 

Apparatus 

The Karl Fischer technic used was described by Meyers et ai {%) for a similar study. The dead 
stop method for endpoint detection"* was substituted. The titration vessel of Zerbon and Sattler"' 
was modified by inverting the ball and socket joints. This allows any liquid that should happen to 
touch the joint to drain back into the flask. An automatic zeroing 10 ml microburette with gradu¬ 
ations to 0*02 mi was used. (Ace Glass Co.). 

Reagents 

Dry methanol. The methanol was dried by the use of a fractionating column as suggested by 
Jones. 17 * Distillation of reagent grade methanol in a 6 ft bead-packed column produced a product 
that contained 0*018 ± 0*002 per cent water. 

Standard water solution. A standard solution of water in methanol was used to standardize the 
Kart Fischer reagent and to back titrate any excess Karl Fischer reagent during the water determi¬ 
nation. 

• Abstracted from a thesis submitted by G Meloan to the graduate school of Purdue University, 
January, 1959, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

t P r esen t address: Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

1,1 C. E Meloan, P. E. Holkeboer and W. W. Brandt, Analyt. Chem. 32, 791 (1960). 

1,1 W. B. Howsmon. Ph.D. Thesis. Purdue Universtiy (1955). 
w W. M. Wise and W. W. Brandt, Analyt . Chem. 27, 1392 (1955). 

141 R. J. Myers, D. E. Metzler and E. N. Swift, /. Amer. Chem See . 72, 3767 (1950). 

O. Wernemont and F. J. Howunson, Analyt. Chem . 15,272 (1943). 

'•* F. Zerbon and L. Sattler, Industr. Engt$. Chem . Analyt . Ed. 18, 138-9 (1946). 
m G. K. Jones, Paint Mamtf. 15, 360-3 (1945). 
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Karl Fisdter reagent. This reagent was prepared according to the procedure described by Mitchell 
and Smith."’ The pyridinium iodide for this purpose was recovered from the aqueous preparation by 
evaporation to near dryness and recrystallization.* 

System variables affecting the Karl Fischer reagent 

Stabilizer for the Karl Fischer reagent. Some of the series of titrations of water 
. tested for 6 hr. The change in water equivalent of an unstabilized reagent was enough 
to make the results invalid. The Bloomgren and Jenner <#) method for stabilizing the 
Karl Fischer reagent was used. When using pyridinium iodide as the stabilizer, no 
detectable change in the strength of the Karl Fischer reagent was found over a six hour 
period. 

Extractant. n-Decanol was chosen as the solvent for the extraction of the chelates 
because of all the substances tested (Table 1) this alcohol had the maximum absorb* 
ance for the extracted uranium benzohydroxamic acid chelate in relation to the amount 
of water soluble in it. 


Tabu 1.—Results of haul fbcher titration and extraction 

STUDIES ON VARIOUS ALCOHOLS 


Alcohol 

A at 380 ny4 

Mg*H t O per 5 ml 
of alcohol 

n-amyl 

2-03 

396 

n-hexyl 

2-00 

288 

n-octyl 

1-97 

201 

n-nonyl 

1-85 

178 

n-decyl 

1-85 

161 

n-hendecyl 

1*6 

144 

n-dodecyl 

0-06 

128 

isoamyl 

2-00 

458 

t-amyl 

2-34* 

950 

2-octyl 

1-57 

191 

2-ethyl-n-hexyl 

cyclohexyl 

0*72 

21 

133 

586 

2-methyl cyclohexanol 

2*00 

337 

4-heptyl 

0*48 

152 

benzyl 

1-94 

638 

2-ethyl butyl 

1-52 

221 


* 10 ml of alcolol was used rather than 5 ml and Beer's law applied, 
t A = Absorbance of extracted uranium benzohydroamk acid chelate. 


Uranium chelate. The concentration of the uranium chelate solutions was limited 
to 2 x 10~*-8 x 10~* M in n-decanol by the sensitivity of the titration apparatus and 
the insolubility of the chelate respectively. The reagent solutions were prepared from 
aqueous stock solutions of 0*01 M uranyl acetate and 0*02 M benzohydroxamic acid. 
The proper quantities were diluted to 400 ml with distilled water. The pH was 
adjusted to 6 db 0*1 using sodium hydroxide and a standardized Leeds and Northrup 
pH meter. The aqueous chelate was shaken 100 times with 40 ml of n-decanol and 
placed into a constant temperature bath at 25 ± 0*1°C for 30 minutes to separate and 
come to equilibrium. The water used for chelate preparation was brought to within 

* On one occasion while purifying the hydriodk acid with a few drops of bypophosphorous acid 
m rather violent explosion occurred after prolonged standing of the reagents in the reaction flask. No 
Kpch explosion ever occurred when the reaction was carried out immediately. 

Mitchell and D. M. Smith, Aquametry, p. 42. Interecience, New York (1948). 

•^Bloomgren and Jenner, Brit. 722,983, Feb. 2 (1935). 
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2°C of tiie bath temperature to provide for a faster attainment of equilibrium. After 
equilibrium, the organic layer was separated and placed in a centrifuge for 1 mitt to 
remove suspended water droplets. 

Iron chelate. For the same reasons as with uranium, the concentration of the iron 
chelate in n-decanol was limited to the range from 2 x 1Q-* M to 5 x 10"* M at pH 3 
or to 2 x 10 - * Mat pH 8. The chelate solutions were prepared in the sasri manner as 
uranium with two exceptions. At pH 3*5, 800 ml of aqueous chelate were prepared 
and at pH 8,1600 ml. Because of the rapidity with which the more concentrated iron 
chelate solutions would form a precipitate after they had been extracted, it was 
necessary to titrate the most concentrated of a series first and the least concentrated. 
last. 


Experimentation and results 

Solubility of water in the alcohols: The alcohols were saturated with water for 
three days at 25*0 ± 0-1 °C with intermittent shaking. Five millilitre aliquots of the 
alcohol were then titrated with Karl Fischer reagent. 

Interferences with the Karl Fischer titration 

It was necessary to determine if any reaction would occur between the Karl 
Fischer reagent and the various constituents of the chelate systems. 

Benzohydroxamic acid. Samples of 0*0516 M benzohydroxamic acid in dry 
methanol required the same amount of Karl Fischer reagent as a corresponding 
solution of dry methanol only. 

Uranyl ion. Hydrogen iodide will not reduce uranium(VI) to uranium(IV) in 
aqueous solutions. However, no oxidation-reduction potentials were available for the 
uranium or iodide systems in the pyridine-methanol-S0 2 solvent to predict whether 
reaction might occur. Uranyl nitrate hexahydrate was dissolved in dry methanol and 
titrated with Karl Fischer reagent. The results are shown in Table 2. 

Table 2.— Effect of the U0^N0,),*6H,O 

ON KARL FISCHER REAGENT 


Predicted values 


If only the six hydrate molecules are 


titrated 

22 0 mg 

If UO,* + reacts as one equivalent of 


water 

25*6 mg 

If UCV* reacts as two equivalents of 


water 

29-3 mg 

Experimental value 

Mg of water actually found in titration 


of UCMNO,), 6H,0 

22 2 mg 


pH. The pH has to be controlled to ±0*1 pH unit for the chelate extractions* 1 **) 
between pH 2 and 8. This range does not change the solubility of water in n-decanol 
significantly (Table 3). 

Ionic strength. The effect of ionic strength was determined by using solutions of 
sodium perchlorate (Table 4). There is a noticeable effect only above a relative ionic 
strength of 0*1, however, the chelate systems used are less than 0*05. 
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Tabu 3;—BtoctoppHon 


watbr aoumuTv w 

DECANOL 


pH 

MgH,0 per 

5 ml decanol 

1 

130-3 

2 

152-8 

3 

133-5 

4 

154*0 

5 

154-2 

6 

154-2 

7 

152-2 

8 

153-7 

9 

154-4 


Tabu 4,—Effbct or ionic strength 

ON THE AMOUNT Of WATER SOLUBLE 
IN DECANOL 


Ionic strength 

Mg H a O per 

5 ml decanol 

0*001 

158*8 

04)05 

158-0 

04)1 

157-7 

0*05 

158-5 

0-1 

157*8 

0-5 

151*6 

1-0 

143*8 

2*0 

133*2 


Tabu 5.—Water associated with 

THE URANIUM(VT}-BENZOHYDROXAMlC 
ACID CHELATE 


Concentration of 
chelate 

Mg H,0 per 

5 ml decanol 


146-1 

1 x 10~» M 

146-1 


146-3 


147-2 

2 x 10-» M 

147-3 


147-2 


148-2 

3 x 10-* M 

148*2 


148-4 


149-2 

4 x 10- 1 M 

149-1 


1494) 


Equilibria. Difficulty could arise if the half life of any co-ordinated water molecules 
were shorter than that of the organic-aqueous equilibrium as a whole. No water of 
co-ordination would be found. The decanol-water equilibrium is obtained in a 
matter of minutes if a very thorough shaking is performed. Tests conducted after a 
few minutes and after several hours showed no significant difference. It was assumed 
that no interference was present. 

Associated water results 

Water associated with the uranium{ Vl}-benzohydroxamk acid chelate. The 
solutions of different concentrations of the uranium benzohydroxamic acid chelate 
were extracted and the total water carried over into the organic phase determined 
_ (Table 5). The differences in water concentration were related to the differences in 
chelate concentration to obtain die stoicheioimetry. It was shown that there is no 
significant effect on the determination of water from the chelation agent, the metal ion, 
pH, ionic strength or temperature. 
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the average of die results indicate 1-04 mg of water for each 1 x 10~* moles 
increase in amount of chelate present in the organic layer. The predicted value for six 
molecules of watoris 1*08 mg. Other experiments of this type verified these results to 
within ±1 molecule of water. 

The data in Table 5 would be significant to a 99 per cent confidence level with an 
F value of 7*59 or above. The F determined was 485. 


Tabu 6.—Water associated with the 

IRON(ln>-BENZOHYDROXAMIC ACID CHELATE 

ATPH3-5 


Concentration 
of chelate 
(Total moles 
present) 

Mg H,0 per 5 ml 
decanol 

0-5 x 10-* M 

1561 


156* 


156-5 

125 x 10 4 M 

157-5 


157-8 


157-7 

2 0 x 10* M 

159-5 


159*4 


1594 

2 75 x 10 

160*4 


160-2 


1604 

Water co-ordinated around the iron(lll)- 

benzohydroxamic acid chelate at pH 8-0 

0*5 > 10~* M 

1596 


159-5 


158-7 

10 x 10 *M 

159-4 


159-2 


159-9 

1*5 x 10'* M 

160*2 


160-0 


159-8 

2-0 x 10 * M 

162*3 


151-5 


Water associated with the iron(lH)-benzohydroxamic acid chelate. Iron(III) forms 
two species in aqueous solution, which extract into alcohols. Howsmon (S) has shown 
that in aqueous solution a 2:1 chelate may exist in the organic phase in both cases.**’ 
Extraction studies were therefore carried out at pH 3*5 and 8. 

The average of the results at pH 3*5 indicate 9 molecules of water for each molecule 
of chelate (Table 6). These results can be considered to be no more certain than ±3 
molecules of water due to the spread of the values obtained. Swift*** found that the 
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hydrogen iodide in Karl Fischer reagent reduced ferric ion. The chelate was not 
reduced during the titration so this correction was not necessary. 

The results at pH 8 also indicate 9 molecules of water (Table 6 ) although precipita¬ 
tion problems reduced the accuracy. 

The fact that both pH systems gave essentially the same results supports the 
spectrophotometric data that the same chelate is present in the organic phase in both 


cases. 


The top data of Table 6 require an F or 8*45 or above for a 99 per cent confidence 
level and give a value of 28*9. The bottom data require an Fof 8*45 and give F — 19*8. 
This would indicate that statistically the results are valid. 


■ DISCUSSION 

The preceding results indicate that a definite qtumtity of water is associated with 
the uranium(VI) and iron(III) benzohydroxamic acid chelates. It was known that 
many of the solvents used contained several percent of water.' 11 * 1 *' A comparison of 
the solubility of water in an alcohol and its extractability for the complex showed that 
the best extracting agents dissolved the most water (Table 1). 

However, many irregularities occur which cannot be explained simply on the basis 
of water solubility. In general the even-numbered straight chain alcohols extract 
somewhat better than the odd-numbered alcohols with the exception of C 5 and c ia . 
The Cu alcohol was checked several times. In view of the fact that there is only a 
16 mg difference in water content between Cu (A = 1 *61) and C 12 (4 = 0*06) it is hard 
to justify the large difference in extraction as being due only to water content unless a 
certain minimum amount of water must be present before extraction takes place. 

With the alcohols other than the straight chain there appears to be a rough rela¬ 
tionship between water content and extractability. There are discrepancies, however, 
in that while 2 -ethyl butanol compares with n-heptanol, 2 -ethyl-n-hexanol should give 
a lower absorbance than 4-heptanol but it does not. 

No consideration has been made of the possibility that the absorptivity is changed 
by the properties of the solvent and therefore a direct correlation would not be 
expected. Dielectric properties and steric factors of the organic phase must also be 
considered and while there appears to be some relationship between the water content 
and extractability it is certain that water is not the only explanation. 


Acknowledgtment —The authors wish to express their appreciation for the financial support of this 
work by the Purdue Research Foundation. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DILUENT ON THE EXTRACTION 
OF IRONCHI) FROM HYDROCHLORIC ACID SOLUTIONS 
BY TERTIARY AMINES 

W. Smulek and S. Siekjerski 

Dqtartmwit of Radiochemistiy, Institute of Nuclear Research, Warsaw 9, Poland 

(Received 23 March 1962; in revised form 17 May 1962) 

Abstract— A study has been made of the extraction of iron(III)—from hydrochloric acid solutions 
with tertiary amines in a series of diluents. From the experimentally determined extraction coeffi¬ 
cients of iron, k, and the thermodynamic activities of the amines in the organic phase, a«, the activity 
coefficients of the complex, y e , have been calculated. The effect of diluent on a„ y, and k has been 
discussed from the point of view of intermolecular interactions. 

High mplecular weight amines in organic diluents have been found to be efficient 
extractants for a wide variety of substances from aqueous solutions. The use of these 
amines for the extraction of many metals has been described in the literature. However 
there are only a few papers concerning the role of diluent in the extraction by amines. 
Coleman et al. (t) have investigated the extraction of several metals from sulphate 
solutions using a series of amines in kerosene, benzene and chloroform. He found 
that the extent of extraction can be influenced by the type of diluent. Coleman 
suggested that this influence can qualitatively be explained “if it is assumed that the 
diluent molecules associate with the amine, benzene more than kerosene, and 
chloroform more than benzene, in a way that is effectively similar to increased 
branching”. 

Maddock w while investigating the extraction of protactinium chloride from 
hydrochloric solutions using tri-n-butylamine in a number of diluents has found a 
linear dependency between the extraction coefficient and the dielectric constant of the 
diluent in a log-log plot. 

Taube (S> has studied the effect of diluent on the extraction of plutonium, neptunium 
and uranium from sulphate and nitrate solutions using amines and other extractants. 
This author points out that the main factor influencing the extent of extraction is a 
dipole-dipole interaction between the complex extracted and the molecules of diluent. 

One of the authors 14 * has studied the mechanism of extraction of thorium and 
europium from nitrate solutions using tri-n-butylphosphate in various diluents. He 
has shown that in the extraction process the following two important factors must 
be taken into account. 

(1) The interaction of the molecules of diluent with the extractant in the organic 
phase and (2) the interaction of the molecules of diluent with the complex extracted. 
To understand the influence of diluent both these factors must be known. This 
approach may have a more general character and may be applied to the extraction by 
amines. 

'*> C. F. Coleman, K. B. Brown, J. G. Moore and K. A. Alien, Proceedings of the Second Inter- 

national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958 A/Conf. 15/510. United 

Nations (1958). . 

'*> A. G. Goan and A. G. Maddock, J. tnorg. Nucl Chem. 7,94 (1958). 

M. Taurb, /. Inorg . Nucl. Chem. 12, 174 (1959). 

S. Suucbrski, J . Inorg . Nucl . Chem. 24,205 (1962). 
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If it is assumed that in the extraction of FeflII) from HC1 solutions by tertiary 
•mines the only extracted species is FeCl*~ which associates with one amine cation to 
form' an ion-pair, the following extraction reaction may be written: 

R,NHCl (0 , + FeJJ + 40* ^ R,NH+FeCl 4 -J 0) + Cfo ( 1 ) 

The subscripts “o” and “a” refer to the organic and aqueous phase, respectively, 
Then the equilibrium constant for this reaction is 




•yc 


a FeCl, • °H,NHC1 C V« • ^ Cl~ ->± • a R,NHCl 


( 2 ) 


where: c e is the concentration of the complex extracted, c Fe is the total concentration 
of iron in the aqueous phase, y c is the molar activity coefficient of the complex, y ± is 
the mean molar stoicheiometric activity coefficient of FeG,. Although iron in the 
aqueous phase exists in many forms we can write c e /c Fe = k, where k is the experi¬ 
mentally determined ratio of the radioactivity from M Fe in the organic phase to 
that in the aqueous phase. This ratio will be called the extraction coefficient. It is 
possible to write the above because y ± is defined as the mean molar stoicheiometric 
activity coefficient and it includes, therefore, any complexing of the iron in the aqueous 
phase. Since the composition of the latter was maintained constant in all experiments 
we can write 


K = A.k 


y e 


0 R,NH('l 


( 3 ) 


or 


( 4 ) 


k = K' 0r » nuci 

)'c 

From the latter equation it follows that the extraction coefficient of iron is a function 
of the thermodynamic activity of the amine hydrochloride in the organic phase 
and the activity coefficient of die complex in the organic phase. 

The present study was undertaken with the object of investigating the effect of the 
diluent on both these factors separately and its final effect on the extraction coefficient. 

Measurements of the concentration of the amine hydrochlorides in the aqueous 
phase offer the possiblity of determining the term Having determined the 

thermodynamic activity it is possible, using Equation (4), to calculate the activity 
coefficient of the complex, provided k is known. To determine the thermodynamic 
activity of the amines their partition between 8 M hydrochloric acid and various 
diluents was measured. At equilibrium the amine salt distributes between the two 
phases so that we can write: 


R S NHC1 (0) R*NHCI( S) 


The equilibrium constant for this process is 


* = 

a* 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


where a 0 and a, stand for the thermodynamic activity of the amine hydrochloride in 
the organic and aqueous phase, respectively. Now, since the concentration of the 
amine sah in the aqueous phase was rather small in all experiments (the initial concen¬ 
trations of the amines being within 10~ & — 10 - * M) we may assume that the activity 
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K'=% 


(7) 


Farther if we choose for each amine a standard state in which the thermodynamic 
activity of the amine hydrochloride is assumed to be unity, then the amine salt 
activity in a given diluent is 



where c,' denotes the concentration of the amine hydrochloride in the aqueous phase 
corresponding to the standard state, and c a the concentration of the amine hydro¬ 
chloride in the aqueous phase, in equilibrium with the organic solutions of the amine 
salt. From the latter equation it is possible to calculate the values for % provided c a 
and r a * are known. 

In the determination of c a we encountered an inherent difficulty as the concentrations 
of the amine hydrochlorides in the aqueous phase were usually so small that no 
direct method could succesfully be used for this estimation. An indirect method was 
therefore developed. First the extraction coefficient, k, was plotted as a function of the 
initial concentration of the extractant diluted with chlorobenzene. The curve 
obtained was used as a calibration curve. Such calibration curves were constructed for 
all the amines used. From these curves it is possible to determine the extractant 
concentrations in the aqueous phase provided the secondary extraction coefficient, 
k\ is known. The latter was measured as follows. An organic sample containing the 
amine at a given concentration was first contacted with 8 M HC1 containing no iron. 
Part of the amine passes during equilibration to the aqueous phase. The latter is 
then separated and an aliquot of labelled iron added to make the metal concen¬ 
tration 5*3 x 10 -5 M. This aqueous phase was then contacted with barren chloro¬ 
benzene, used as standard diluent in all experiments involving determination of 
the secondary extraction coefficients. After equilibration the radioactivity due 
to **Fe was assayed in both phases and the secondary extraction coefficient, k', 
determined. The values of the secondary extraction coefficient, k', were plotted as 
ordinates and the point of intersection with the calibration curve indicated on the 
abscissa the corresponding concentration of the amine in the aqueous phase, previously 
equilibrated with the organic phase. Using this technique it was possible to determine 
the concentrations of the amines in the aqueous phase after equilibration with a 
number of amine solutions in various diluents. 


Standard states for the amines 

As standard states for tribenzylamine, tri-n-hexylamine and tri-n-octylamine the 
amine hydrochlorides in equilibrium with 8 M HC1 were chosen. The concentrations 
of the salts in the equilibrium aqueous phase were: 9-0 x 10 -4 M, 6-6 x 10~* M and 
1*0 x 10 -4 M, respectively. 

Since the tri-n-butylamine hydrochloride is completely miscible with 8 M HC1, 
therefore, o6t the thermodymanic activity but only the value aJK, which is pro¬ 
portional to flj, was determined in all experiments involving this amine. 
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v Materials. AH the diluents presented In Table 1 wen purified by fraction*! distillation, 

ALL hydrochloric add and Fed* wen used. 

The radio-iron used was supplied by the Radiochemical Centre, Amenhatn, England, as ferric 
chloride solution and had a specific activity of 100mC/g of iron. The activity was mainly due to H Pe # 
The tertiary amines used: tribenxyUmme, tri-n-butylamiae, tri-n-hexylamine and tri-n-octykminel 
hereafter daioted as TEA, TBuA, THA, TOA, were commercial products of BDH and Schuh&rdt. 
Only the TOA was additionally purified by distillation under vacuum. Using methyl violet saturated 
benzene solution as indicator, <M M (by weight) solutions of these amines in benzene were titrated to 
a dear blue with 01 M perchloric acid dissolved in acetic acid. The titrant was standardised by 
titration against diphenylguanidine or potassium acid phthalate. 


Table 1.—Diluents used in experiments 


' 

Dielectric 

Dipole 

Solubility 

Diluent 

constant 

moment 

parameter 


e 

P 

a 

n-Hexane 

1*89 

0 

7*3 

n-Octane 

1*95 

0 

7-55 

n-Heptane 

1-92 

0 

7*45 

Carbon-tetrachloride 

2*23 

0 

8*6 

Benzene 

2*28 

0 

9*15 

Toluene 

2*43 

0*39 

8*9 

Cyclohexane 

2*02 

0 

8*2 

oOCyfene 

2*56 

0*52 

90 

Bromoform 

4*38 

0*99 

10*5 

Chloroform 

4*81 

1*21 

9*3 

Chlorobenzene 

5*71 

1*73 

95 

Ethyl iodide 

7*82 

1*93 

9*4 

Ethyl bromide 
0 -Dichlorobenzene 

9*41 

2*02 

8*9 

993 

2*25 

100 

Nitrobenzene 

14*82 

4*23 

10*0 


From the neutralization equivalents of the amines it appears that their tertiary amine contents 
were: for TBA - 100% for TBuA - 98-4, for THA - 99 4 and for TOA - 98-7 per cent with the 
accuracy of i 1 per cent in all cases. 

Solutions. All experiments were conducted with aqueous phases 8 M in hydrochloric acid. In all 
cases the initial concentration of iron, containing **Fe, was 5*3 x 10 * M. The iron concentration 
in the initial aqueous phase was determined spectrophotometrically. Standard 0* l M solutions of the 
amines in various diluents were prepared on a weight basis and diluted as needed. Most of the 
experiments were conducted with amine solutions of concentration within 10~*-10-* M. The con-, 
centration of HC1 bonded with the amines in the organic phase was determined by titrating 01 M 
solutions with 0-1 M NaOH using bromothymol blue as indicator. Before titration water and ethyl 
alcohol were added to the organic phase. From the results obtained it follows that the amines exist in 
the organic phase exclusively as amine hydrochlorides. 

Procedure. AH operations were carried out in glass separatory funnels. In most of the experiments 
6 ml of each phase were equilibrated by shaking for 10 mm. As test experiments have shown equilibra¬ 
tion was complete in all cases in 4-5 min. Since change of temperature has only a small effect on the 
extraction coefficient no precautions were taken to thermostat the system. The iaboratoiy temperature 
varied between 38 and 22°C. Separation of the phases after equilibration was generally good, only 
occasionally it was completed by centrifugation. No pre-equilibration with acid was found necessary 
when the usual amine concentrations M) were employed. If the concentration of amine 

ex c eede d 10"* M the organic phase was initially pre-equiiibrated with hydrochloric acid. 

Measurements. Four ml samples from each phase were used for measurements. The aliquots were 
placed in polythene orgjass cups and the y activity measured using an "Ekco” type scintillation 
editor (thaiium activated Nal crystal). The extraction coefficient of the iron was defined as the 
retro of the conce nt rations of iron measured as activity per unit volumes, in the organic and the 


aqueous phases. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. The effect of metal concentration 

The effect of metal concentration in the aqueous phase on the extraction coefficient 
by tribenzylanune in benzene is shown in Fig. 1. It follows from this figure that the 



Fig. I.—Extraction coefficient, k, for “Fe by 5 x 10' * M tribenzylamine in benzene, for 
an aqueous phase 8-3 M in hydrochloric acid. 


extraction coefficient of iron is independent of the metal concentration when the 
latter is below 10~* M. Therefore in all experiments an iron concentration of 5*3 X 
10 -4 M was used. 


2. The extraction coefficients 

In Tables 2,3,4 and 5 the extraction coefficient, k, is presented as a function of the 
initial concentration of the amines in a number of diluents. It follows from these 
Tables that in all the diluents the extraction coefficient increases with the length of the 
carbon chain of the amine. Very low extraction was observed when the amines were 
diluted with chloroform or bromoform. This observation resembles the results from 
this Laboratory 44 ' on the extraction of thorium and europium by tri-n-butylphosphate 



Tabu 2.— Extraction cocfficients of Fe (in)—5-3 x 10** M from 8 M HC1 by 
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2*66 M HCl 




Table 4 —Extraction coefficients of Fe (III) —5-3 x 10~» M from 8 M HO by tw-n-hexyiamine in v. 



5-0 x 10 "* 
1*0 x lO - ' 

* 2-66 M HC1 
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ia CHC1, or CAfir* and those of Good and Bryan 151 on the extraction of Co^l) 
with amines. Another peculiarity was the fact that neither TBA nor TBuA extracts 
iron {k < (hOOl) when diluted with such aliphatic hydrocarbons as n-heptane or 
cyclohexane. Under the same conditions, however, THA or, in particular, TOA 
extracts iron fairly welL The lack of the extraction of iron(in) by TBA in cyclohexane 
was observed earlier by Maddock and Smulek'* 1 while concerned with the extraction 
of iron(III) and gold(III) from hydrochloric acid solutions with tribenzyhunine in a 
number of diluents. There must be a qualitative change in the properties of the 
complex extracted connected with the length of the carbon chain. The behaviour of 
TBA or TBuA in carbon tetrachloride is worthy of notice. The properties of this 
diluent resemble those of the aliphatic hydrocarbons but the extraction by these 
amines in CCI 4 ^considerably better than into the aliphatic hydrocarbons. It seems 
that the polarizability of CCl t may very likely account for this phenomenon. 


3. Distribution and thermodynamic activities of the amine hydrochlorides 

Distribution of the amine hydrochlorides between the two phases was determined 
by means of the secondary extraction coefficient technique. The amine concentration 
found in the aqueous phase was subtracted from the initial concentration and the 
extraction coefficient c 0 /r, was calculated. The results for the highest amine con¬ 
centration employed are presented in Table 6 . It follows from these data that the extrac¬ 
tion coefficient of the amine increases with the length of the carbon chain of the amine. 
One of the most important factors for such a behaviour is the. increase in the work 
needed to create a hole in the aqueous phase. This work should increase with the 
length of the carbon chain of the amine. It may be added that the data for the lower 
amine concentrations do not differ much from those given in Table 6 . The highest 
extraction coefficients for all the amines are shown by chloroform and bromoform, the 
lowest by the aliphatic hydrocarbons. After equilibration with TBuA nearly all the 
amine was found to be present in the aqueous phase, except with chloroform. From the 
measured concentration of the amine hydrochloride in the aqueous phase its activity in 
the organic phase was calculated, using Equation ( 8 ). The results are presented for 
TBA and THA in Figs. 2 and 3, for TBuA and TOA in Table 7. As the solubility of 
TOA in the aqueous phase is very small only the amine concentration of 10~* M was 
employed to determine its activity. On the basis of the above data the following 
conclusions can be drawn. 

(1) The activity of tri-n-butylamine hydrochloride does not depend on the diluent. 
It seems that a higher solubility of this amine in the aqueous phase may very likely 
account for this behaviour. 

(2) The activities of TBA-, THA- and TOA-hydrochlorides depend on the 
diluent This dependency is more pronounced in the case of THA, than for tri- 
benzylamine and TOA (Tables 2-3). Especially noteworthy are the differences in the 
activities far THA and TOA in the aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons. Generally, 
it can be said that the activities for all the amines decrease with increase in such 
physical parameters as the dielectric constant dipole moment and solubility parameter 
ofthedBueat '* 

•** ML L. Good and 3. E. Bryan, /. hung. Nuel. Chem 20,140 (1961). 

**’ A. G. Maddock and W. Suutac. Unpublished results. 



Table 6.— Distribution coefficients for the amines between the organic phase and 8 M HQ 
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Fig. 2.—Relation between the tribenzylamine activity, a, and the concentration of the 
amine in the organic phase. Aqueous phase in all experiments, except where otherwise 
indicated, was maintained constant, Fe-5-3 x 10~* M, 8*0 M HCl. 



Fkj. 3.—Relation between the ttvn-hexylaraine activity, a, and the concentration of the 
amine in the organic phase. 



The influence of diluent on the extraction of ironOQI) 1661 

O) The activities of TBA-, THA- and TQA-hydrochlorides diluted with chloro- 
form or hromoform were found to be remarkably lower in comparison with the other 
diluents. Since none of the physical parameters seems to account for this phenomenon 
the only reasonable assumption would be hydrogen bonding between the amine 
nitrogen and the acidic hydrogen in chloroform or bromoform. Similar assumptions 
were earlier advanced 141 with respect to the low TBP activity in these solvents, and 
recently by Good and Bryan in a study on the extraction of Co(II) from hydro¬ 
chloric solutions by long chain alkyl amines. The hydrogen bonding in the latter 
study has, to some extent, been confirmed by an infra-red examination. The existence 
of hydrogen bonding between chloroform 01 and the amine nitrogen seems to be 
understandable. However, as experiments have shown, the amine in the organic 
phase, at equilibrium with 8 M HC1, exists there as the salt: R,NHC1. Thus it is 
obvious that the amine nitrogen is occupied by the molecule of HC1 and no direct 
bond between the chloroform hydrogen and the amine nitrogen could be possible. 
If hydrogen bonding, in the case of haloforms, is still postulated it would be necessary 
to assume that this hydrogen bond is formed through the chlorine 01 atom. The 
species formed might be represented by R 3 NHC1... HCC1 S . This hypothesis deserves 
further study. 

In Figs. 2, 3 the activities of tri-n-hexylamine hydrochlorides and tribenzylamine 
hydrochlorides are plotted as a function of the initial amine concentration in the 
organic phase. The data for TBuA are not given because the activity of the amine 
hydrochloride depends only insignificantly on the diluent, except for chloroform. 
A number of superimposed curves of slope equal to 1-0 would be obtained in that 
case. From the slopes of the curves in Figs. 2,3, a conclusion may be drawn as to the 
relation between the activity of the amine salts and their concentration. The slopes 
in the case of TBA, TBuA, THA and very probable, of TOA are close to 1*0. The 
latter value may mean that the activity is proportional to the concentration and that 
there is no dissociation or association of the amine hydrochloride in the organic 
phase. In the literature concerned with extraction by amines it is commonly supposed 
that the activity of amines in the organic phase is constant. This opinion seems to 
be true only for higher concentrations of amines (~ 0-1M), but not forthose employed 
in the present study. An experiment made by the authors with THA in benzene at 
concentrations ranging between 10 -3 M and 10 -1 M lends support to this suggestion. 

4. The effect of diluent on the activity coefficient, y e 

The value of y 0 can be calculated from Equation (4) on the assumption that 
y c = 1 in the undiluted amine hydrochloride at equilibrium with 8 M hydrochloride 
acid. So defined y c comprises the interaction with the diluent and the difference in 
the interaction of the complex with the undiluted and diluted amine hydrochloride. 
The activity coefficient was calculated assuming that one FeCl^ anion associates with 
only one amine cation (Equation 1). If this is true y c should be independent of the 
amine concentrations, at least at low concentrations. To examine this point the activity 
coefficient, y e , was plotted as a function of the initial organic amine concentration 
(Figs. 4, 5, 6). It follows from these figures that in the range of small amine con¬ 
centrations y c is approximately constant, but it decreases with increasing amine 

'« o. C. Pimbntai and A. L. Me Clelian, The Hydrogen Bond. Freeman, San Francisco and London 

(1960). 
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Fio. 4.—Relation between the activity coefficient Fig. 5.—Relation between tl 

of the complex, y n for tribenzylamine and the of the complex, for tri-n- 

amine concentration in the organic phase. amine concentration in tl 
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hS^^^iJ^ d ^ ea “t. inay ^ ex P kined fe y the complex-amiaefaydrochlori^ 
SS^te aL ft r m th f C *** ft is difficuh t0 decide whether this interact 

° f c a J^ C defined “ d stable expound containing more than 

S?J2?L f 7 r 11 ' F f ^ t0 re#ulUn e - 8 ’ R»NHFeCl 4 .R,NHCl, or whether this 
deytatton Wises only from the interaction between the complex and the amine hydro¬ 
chloride which does not lead to the formation of any particular compound. Neverthe¬ 
less it follows from Figs. 4,5, 6 , that owing to die constancy of _y c at small amine concen- 
tration, the 1:1 complex may be postulated in this range. 



Fig. 6.—Relation between the activity coefficient, y t , for tri-n-hexylamine, and the 
amine concentration in the organic phase. 

The results obtained show that with all the amines used the diluent has a strong 
effect on the activity coefficient of the complex. To illustrate this point plots have 
been drawn of log v c against the dipole moment (TBA and TBuA, Figs. 7 and 8 ) or 
the solubility parameter of the diluent (TH A, Fig. 9). It is believed that similar behaviour 
at Fig. 9 also occurs in the case of TOA. Thej- C for TOA were not calculated because 
the extraction coefficients of this amine were too high, at the appropriate amine 
concentration (10~* M), to ensure reliable results. 

The extraction coefficient, It, with TOA is less dependent on the diluent than that 
with THA. Especially noteworthy are the differences in k with THA and TOA in the 
aromatic and aliphatic diluents. With THA k in the aromatic diluents is mnch higher 
than in the aliphatic ones. However with TOA k in both series of the diluents is 
practically the same or even higher in the aliphatic diluents. On the other hand the 
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thermodynamic activity ofTOA-hydrochloride is less dependent on the dflnent than in 
the case of THA-hydrochloride. Thus the activity coefficient, y e , similarly as with 
THA, is dependent on the diluent, but to a lesser degree than with THA. this Is 
very probably connected with the length of the carbon chain of the amine. 

From the Figs. 7 and 8 it could be concluded that in the case of TBA and TBuA a 
dipole-dipole interaction, between the complex and diluent, may play a dominant role 
whereas in the long chain alkyl amine, THA, and probably in the case of TOA, 
dispersion forces seem to be the factor of primary importance. 



Fra. 7.—Activity coefficient, y Q . for the tribenzylamine-compIcK, for a constant amine 
concentration in the organic phase, 10~' M, as a function of the dipole moment of the 
pure bulk diluent. The point referring to benzene was obtained by extrapolation. 


5 . k as a function of the diluent 

From the two variable factors on which the extraction coefficient depends (Equa¬ 
tion 4) the amine hydrochloride activity, was determined from its solubility in the 
aqueous phase and the activity coefficient,^, was determined from the known a 0 , 
and the value k. If it is assumed that the reasoning which led to the derivation of 
Equation (4) is correct, it may still be assumed that y e , determined directly from 
other experiments would be equal to that calculated in the present study. Now, 
bearing the above in mind, the effect of both these factors, a and y c , on the extraction 
coefficient can be discussed. 
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very strongly on die diluent. On the other hand the amine salt activity of TBA depends 
only slightly on the diluent, whereas that of TBuA is roughly independent of the diluent. 



Fio. 8.—Activity coefficient, y t , for the tri-n-butylamine complex, for a constant 
amine concentration in the organic phase, 2-5 x 10-* M, as a function of the 
dipole moment of the pure bulk diluent. The point referring to benzene was obtained 

by extrapolation. 

Thus, no compensation could be expected, like in the previous case, and as a result, the 
extraction coefficient is very dependent on the diluent. In the extraction by TBA and 
TBuA the more important factor is the interaction of the complex with the diluent, 
whereas for THA and TOA both the interaction of the amine and the complex with 
the diluent contribute roughly equally to the final effect. This explains the fairly good 
extraction into aliphatic hydrocarbons in the case of THA and TOA and the lack of 
extraction of the TBA or TBuA complexes into these diluents. If we take into account 
that there exists a specific and strong interaction between chloroform and the amines, 
i.e., hydrogen bonding, the remarkably low extraction into chloroform solutions 
of TBA, THA and TOA may easily be explained. The strong interaction between the 
amine and chloroform cannot be compensated for by a similar strong interaction 
between the complex and CHC1 8 , since the latter behaves, with respect to the complex. 







Fig. 9.—Activity coefficient, y c , for the tri-n-hexylamine complex, for a constant amine 
concentration in the organic phase, 10 * M, as a function of the solubility parameter of 

the pure bulk diluent. 


“normally”, as indicated by its physical parameters (e.g. the dipole moment, dielectric 
constant and solubility parameter). 

This study shows the value of investigating the role of diluents in extraction 
processes by considering the activity of the extraction and the activity coefficient of the 
complex. Further studies in this field are in progress. 
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'SS® ^termination of basicity 
MJNMANTS IN ANHYDROUS FORMIC ACID* 

Chcmirtrv ni‘ ? 0P0 ^ and J - c - Marshall 

^ 1>partrnent - University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
{Received 5 March 1962; In revised form 29 May 1962) 

«» in anhydrous formic acid was used for 

serving as the reference electrode S r°^ ntS n Mv !■”' vety weak bases - With one half-cell 
SLat^nTO^t^onThe^'^^ ?i thc ““JT f ?“ nd be a linear function of the log of 

sulnhate metrazole and nine were obtained for caffeine, theobromine, urea, sodium 

sulphate, metrazole and nine substituted metrazoles. These values ranged from 0-55to 2-24 


Anhydrous formic acid has been used by several investigators as a non-aqueous 
solvent for the study of acid-base equilibria. (1 ~ 5 > While in all of these reports the 
authors have demonstrated, to varying degrees that the formic acid media does indeed 
enhance the strength of very weak bases, to our knowledge there are only two-reports 
in the literature* 8,4 * dealing with the measurements of basicity constants in this solvent. 
Yet, because of the strong protogenic character of formic acid it is to be expected that 
it will considerably enhance the strength of weak bases. 

Hammett and Deyrup* 8 ’, using the indicator method were able to determine the 
P^whcooh) va ^ ues forpropionitrile, acetamide and water,as well as the p/Q (HC00H) value 
for the bisulphate ion. More recently Shkodin et al. w reported the potentiometric 
determination of the p^ucooui values for a number of basic compounds. However, 
careful study of their procedure would seem to indicate that the significance of the 
results they obtained may be quite debatable. The values reported by these authors 
are given in Table 1. 


Table 1.—pAfb(HCooH) values for several weak bases according to 

Shkodin el al '.»« 


Base 

p^ncoon) 

Base 

P^KHCOOH) 

Diethyl Amine 

0-74 

Benzidine 

0-75 

Codeine 

081 

Aniline 

0-44 

Morphine 

084 

0-Naphthylamine 

0*58 

Urea 

1-25 

ot-Naphthylamine 

0-88 

Sodium Formate 

063 

Glycocoll 

0*58 

Pyridine 

045 

Caffeine 

0-78 



Theobromine 

0*69 


* Abstracted in part from the Ph.D. thesis of J. C. Marshall, State University of Iowa (1960). 
t Present address; Department of Chemistry, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

L. P. Hammett and N. Dim, /. Amer. Chem. Soc. 52,4795 (1930). 

1,1 0. Tomjcbk and P. Vidner, Chem. Listy, 47,516 (1953). 

1,1 L, P. Hammett and A. J. Deyrup, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 54,2721,4239 (1932). 

141 A. M. Shkodin, N. A. Izmailov and N. P. Dzyuba, Zhur. Obshchei Khimii 20,1999 (1950); Zhur. 
Anal. Khimii 6, 273 (1951). 

*** A. I. Popov and 3. C. Marshall, J . tnorg. Nucl. Chem. 19, 340 (1961). 
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Aa examinatidn of the results given in Table 1 reveals the surprising fact that two 
compounds (pyridine and aniline) are significantly stronger bases than sodiumformate. 
This result is rather surprising since it would be expected that formic acid being 
a "levelling” solvent would reduce allstrongprotonacceptorsto the basic strength of the 
formate ion. The only other explanation would be that sodium formate is incompletely 
dissociated in formic add, but this is contrary to the conductivity data on sodium 
formate in formic acid published by Schlesinger and Martin'® 1 and to the indicator 
studies of Hammett and Deyrup.' 31 Schlesinger and Martin report that sodium 
formate undergoes essentially complete dissociation in formic acid solution as concen¬ 
trated as Q’lM (the concentration used by Shkodin et al.). The data of Hammett and 
Deyrup show that both aniline and sodium formate behave as strong bases in formic 
add solutions and, in fact, find that solutions of aniline and sodium formateof the same 
concentration are of exactly the same basic strength. 

Careful analysis of the method used to arrive at the values given in Table 1 seems to 
indicate the reason for the above discrepandes. All of the results obtained in that 
study are based on an equation originally proposed by Roller' 71 which deals with the 
estimation of titration errors calculated from a known degree of uncertainty inherent in 
the measuring system. This equation is given below. 

j&)- s ‘" hA (l) 

Here £ is the per cent error in titration, K t is the dissociation constant of the solvent 
K b the basidty constant of the base whose concentration in moles per litres is C b and A 
is the predetermined error, expressed in millivolts, of the potentiometric measuring 
apparatus. However, the above authors' 41 have applied Equation (1) in a somewhat 
different way. They first assume that an error of 1 per cent exists in their titrations, 
regardless of the strength of the base titrated, and substitute this value into Equation (1). 

Then they determine A by assuming that it is equal to the potential change on the 
titration curve corresponding to an error of 1 per cent. Using the known values for 
K, and C„ they then calculate K b . This would seem to violate both the intent and the 
meaning of Equation (1), since E in this equation represents a determinate error fixed 
by the predetermined uncertainty of the measuring system and whose magnitude 
depends on, among other things, the relative strengths of the acid and base involved in 
the titration. To make the assumption that this value is constant and then to use 
Equation (1) to calculate basicity constants would seem to be in error. 

Another point worthy of mention is that the form of Equation (1) presumes the 
titration of a weak base with a strong acid. However, Shkodin et al. in a later paper'® 1 
report the pA^hcooh) f° r p-toluene sulphonic acid (which was used by these authors as 
the titrant) to be either 0*34 or 0-73.* In either case most of the titrations involved 
reagents of approximately equivalent strength. 

In view of the apparent lack of accurate potentiometric data on the strength of 
bases in anhydrous formic add we thought it of interest to establish some empirical 
basis for such measurements. Also, in connection with some other studies in this 

* Respective results With quinhydrone and glass indicator electrodes. ^ 

*•' H. 1. Schlesinger and A. W. Martin, J. Amer. Ckem. Soe. 36,1589 (1914). 

*»» P. S. Roller, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 34 ,3485 (1932). 

Ml A. M. Shkodin, N. A. Izmailov and N. P. Dzyura, Zhur. Obshchel Khim. 23,27 (1953). 
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laboratory on the physiochemical properties of a series of substituted fcetrazolcs and 
tetrazoles, the investigation of their p^hcooh) values appeared to be of great interest 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Formk acid, 98 per cent, obtained from Eastman Kodak, was carefully purified and handled in a 
dosed system under an inert atmosphere. The apparatus used in this investigation as well at the 
purification and the operating procedures have been previously described.*** Because of the limited 
stability of the solvent it was always freshly distilled just prior to use. The details concerning the 
purification of other compounds used in this investigation are given in Table 2. 

The pJk values reported here are based on the measurement and the interpretation of the e.m.f. 
generated by the following electrochemical cell. 

/ Sodium formate (0*25 M) / /Base B (A M) / 

Pt / Quinhydrone (0 05 M) / / Quinhydrone (005 M) / Pt (2) 

* (Formic acid) ' ' (Formic acid) ' 


Table 2 


Compound 

Supplier 

Grade 

Purification 

m.p. (uncorr) 
obs/reported (°Q 

» 

Sodium formate 

J, T. Baker 

Anal. Reagt. 

Recryst. 3 times from 
conductivity water 


Caffeine 

Eastman 

Kodak 

White label 

Recryst. 2 times from 
abs. ethanol 

232-35/235-37 

Theobromine 

Eastman 

Kodak 

White label 

Recryst. 2 times from 
conductivity water 

333-34/337 

Strychnine 

Merck 


Recryst. as hydro- 
chloride-Neut. 
with NH, 

267-68/268 

Sodium sulphate 

Mallinckrodl 

Anal. Reagt. 

Not purified 


Urea 

J. T. Baker 


Not purified 


Metrazole (Penta- 
methylene tetra- 
zole) 

Knoll. Pharm. 
Co. 


Reciyst. 2 times from 
ether 

60-61/61 

Substituted metra- 
zoles and tetra- 
zoles 

Knoll Pharm. 
Co. 


Not purified* 


Quinhydrone 

Eastman 

Kodak 

White label 

Not purified! 



* These compounds were in such short supply that they could not be purified, 
t Previous experiences' 61 indicated that the product was of good quality and that purification 
seemed to have a negligible effect on the behavior of this compound in formic acid solutions. 


The stability of the sodium formate reference electrode (SFRE) in formic acid has been previously 
investigated* 1 ** 1 and its performance was found to be entirely satisfactory. 

The above cell was established in a closed system under inert atmosphere and the liquid junction 
between the two half cells was realized through an asbestos fibre sealed into the side arm of the 
reference electrode. Contamination of the sample solution by the flow of the junction was found to 
be negligee.*** In all measurements bright platinum foil served as the electrode proper. The basicity 
constants of various bases were determined by preparing a solution of known concentration of the 

«•» T. A. Pinfold and F. Sebba, /. Amen Ckem . Soc . 78, 2095, 5193 (1956). 
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b«ae in the uumijectil and determining the ejni. All the bases studied, with the exertion of water, 
wexe solids. Solid samples along with an appropriate amount of quinhydrone were weighed into the 
aanqrie cell and dissolved in a weighed amount of formic add. Water was measured volumetrically 
and added to a formic add solution of sodium formate of known concentration. The change in 
of the cell due to the addition of a known amount of water was interpreted in terms of the base 
strength of water. More complete details about the above operations have been given elsewhere.'* 1 
All measurements of cell potentials were made with a Leeds and Northrup type K-2 potentiometer 
accurate to ± 0*1 mV. A recently standardized Weston cell of dm low resistance type served as a 
primary standard. Measurements were made at ambient room temperature of 25 ± 2°. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The quantitative evaluation of base strengths using the electrolytic cell described 
above requires an assurance that in formic acid solution the quinhydrone electrode 
actually functions as a hydrogen ion indicator electrode. The potential of the concen¬ 
tration cell is given by Equation (3) where the subscripts S and R refer to the sample 
and reference cell respectively and E, is the junction potential, 

E^ = E r -E 6 = -0*0591 log ^ + E, (3) 

A series of sample solutions were prepared containing varying amounts of sodium 
formate. This gave liquid junction of the “first kind”, which may be estimated from 
the following expression.' 101 

£, = [l-yAtfM)591 log £5 (4) 

Here y is the number of ions per molecule of electrolyte, N is the transference 
number of the ion of the electrolyte involved in the electrode reaction and C R and C a 
are the respective concentrations of the electrolyte in the reference and sample cells. 
The value of N for the formate ion may be taken as 0*774. (11> Equation (4) may be 
substituted into Equation (3) giving the following simplified expression for the depend¬ 
ence of cell e.m.f. on the relative concentrations of sodium formate in the sample and 
reference cells. 

^ - 0-027, log ^ - 00271 h.gggQj (5» 

Therefore, when (HCOO~) s is varied and (HCOO~) A is held constant: 

(d(pHCOO~)) (hcoo-)*.*, = + °' 027 (6) 

Implicit in the result of Equation (6) are the assumptions that quinhydrone does act 
as a hydrogen indicator electrode in formic acid, that sodium formate is a strong and 
completely dissociated base and finally that activity coefficients maybe neglected. 
Equation (6) predicts that the plot of the e.m.f. values resulting between the SFRE and 
a series of sample solutions containing various amounts of sodium formate vs. 
p(HCOO~) in the sample solution, would yield a straight line of slope 0*027. 

Experimental resqjts are shown in Fig. 1. The experimental slope of 0*029 is in 
satisfactory agreement with the predicted slope. The concentration of the sample 
solution was kept low toavoid, as much as possible, the influence of activity coefficients. 

<**> J. J. Lindane, Eketremufytkai Chemistry, p. 43. Imakcienee, New York (1953). 

(u * H. LJjkmBMoat and E. N. Bunting, J. Abut. Chem. Soc. 41,1934 (1919). 
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Flo. 1.—Calibration curve for the formate ion concentration in the concentration cell. 


Base strengths may then be evaluated directly from potentiometric data in the 
following way. In general, if a base B is dissolved in formic acid the highly acidic 
nature of the media tends to favor the following reaction: 

B + HCOOH -v BH+ + HCOO- (7) 

The basicity constant, Aj, is given in terms of the following equilibrium concen¬ 
trations: 

„ (BH+XHCOO-) 


The relationship between the cell potential and equilibrium formate ion concen¬ 
tration, consistent with the electrode system used, is shown in Fig. 1. If a known 
amount of a base is added to the sample cell so that the cell potential resulting from the 
comb ina tion of this cell with the SFRE is within the range of Fig. 1, the equilibrium 
formate ion concentration may be determined directly. This quantity along with the 
ion product if the solvent, K ( , and the analytical concentration of the base, 21* may 
be used to calculate K b : 


(HCOO )* - K, 

B, = (HCOO') + KJ{ HCOO”) 


(9) 


In view of the fact that most bases are relatively strong in formic acid, Equation (9) 
can, in general, be simplified to yield: 


(HCOO-)* 

**""*, — (HCOO-) 


(10) 
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The experimental data found for several bases and K t values calculated from Equation 
(}0) are given in Table 3. 


Tails 3.—The pJEt» values or some weak bases in anhydkous formic acid 


Compound 

p*t, 

(This work) 

pJCtav. 

pffb (ref. 4) 

piTb (ref 3). 

Caffeine 

0*56,0*38,0*53 

055 

0*78 


Theobromine 

1*22,1-20,1*23 

1-22 

0*69 


Urea 

1*72, 1*78, 1*76 

1*75 

1-25 


Sodium sulphate 

1*90,1*95 

1-92 


1*72* 

Strychnine 





Metrazole 

2*02,2*04 

2*03 



8-Tertiary butyl Metrazole 

2*08 




8-Isobutyl Metrazole 

2*07 




7-Methyl-8-isopropyI Metrazole 

2*27 




7-Methyl Metrazole 

2*07 




8-lsopentyl Metrazole 

218 




1 -Cyclohexy 1-5-cthyI Tetrazole 

1*98 




Msobutyl-5-methyl Tetrazole 

218 




1 -Cydohe*yi-5-inethyl Tetrazole 

189 




l-Methyl-5-cyclohexyl Tetrazole 

2*24 




Water 

(3*9)t 



All 


* Assuming that sulphuric acid behaves as a strong monoprotk acid in formic acid solutions and 
taking sulphate ion as conjugate base of acid HSO«~ for which these authors give pAT» = 4*70. 
t Very approximate value. 


The validity of the K t value presented in Table 2 rests on the assumption that the 
junction potential remains constant when the protonated base BH + is substituted for 
the sodium ion, which is the cation present in the measurements used to establish the 
callibration curve shown in Fig. 1. This amounts to assuming that the ionic mobility 
of all positive ions is the same in this solvent. In general, it appears that the literature 
tends to support this assumption. Schlesinger et alS* At) report the limiting conduc¬ 
tivities of sodium, potassium and phenylammonium ions to be 14*6,17*5 and 13*9 mho 
cm* respectively. Lange* 1 * 1 reports the limiting conductivity of tetramethylammonium 
ion as 17*4 mho cm* Taking the phenylammonium iontomostcloselyapproximatethe 
size of the cationic species encountered in this work, sodium rather than potassium 
formate was used to determine the callibration curve given in Fig. 1. The contention 
that the junction potential should remain fairly constantregardlessof the base examined 
would then appear to be reasonable. 

Table 3 gives a summary of the pA" b values found and such data as are fotthd in the 
literature for comparison. There is very poor agreement between the values presented 
in this paper and those reported by Shkodin and his co-workers. (4) Fairagreementexists 
between the value obtained for the basicity of sulphate ion and the value calculated 

H. L SCHUSMGaa and R. D. Mulunix, /. Amer. Chem. See. 41, 72 (1919). 

Lands, 21 Ptysik. Chem. A 1*7,27 (1940). 
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from the data of Hammett and Deyrup. 4 * 1 This is particulmlysigmfi<amt because the 
above authors used an indicator method and this allows some comparison of the two 
independent methods. 

The pff» value obtained for water is only in very approximate agreement with the 
value found by Hammett and Deyrup. Because of the very slight base strength of 
water in formic add, solutions had to be made as high as l*SM in water to appreciably 
increase the formate ion concentration. The effect of such high water concentration 
on both the properties of the solvent and the junction potential is most difficult to 
assess. In the case of a base as weak as water tire methods of Hammett and Deyrup 
would seem to be more reliable, 

Strychnine is apparently completely dissociated as a base in the formic add media. 
Solutions of strychnine in formic acid indicated equilibrium formate ion concen¬ 
trations exactly coinriding with the analytical concentration of the base. 

To make comparisons of relative base strengths in a non-aqueous solvent to those 
found in water would seem to have little meaning if the structures of the molecules 
differ greatly. However, in the case of caffeine and theobromine, where the two com¬ 
pounds have very similar structures, such a comparison should be at least of some 
interest. While both caffeine and theobromine are very weakly basic in water, caffeine 
(^«h»o) = 4*1 x 10~ M ) is a somewhat stronger base than theobromine (K ^ Ht0 ) = 1*3 
x lflr 14 ). This same order is found in formic acid. 

Strychnine, which is by far the strongest base in aqueous solution (^ H , 0 ) = lO -7 ) of 
all bases examined, was the strongest base examined in formic acid. The fact that both 
sodium sulfate and urea are relatively, so weakly basic is somewhat difficult to inter¬ 
pret. The base strengths of the metrazoles and tetrazoles studied have not been deter¬ 
mined in water although metrazole itself is known to be weakly basic in glacial acetic 
acid. ,U) 

It is difficult to estimate the absolute uncertainty in the pff b values reported. The 
multiple values shown on Table 3 for caffeine, theobromine, metrazole, urea and 
sodium sulphate give an indication of the range of experimental error. The absolute 
uncertainty is, of course, dependent on the validity of the entire treatment. 

The pAT b values for the substituted metrazoles and tetrazoles are based on a single 
measurement. This was necessary because of the limited amounts of these compounds 
which were available to us. While extreme care was used in making these measure¬ 
ments it must certainly be noted that the potential uncertainty is greater in these values 
than in cases where multiple determinations were possible. 

Metrazole and several substituted metrazoles and tetrazoles were examined within 
the framework of a long standing investigation seeking to relate chemical properties 
and physiological activities. These compounds are of interest clinically as convulsants. 
While it is perhaps naive to assume that the base strength of these compounds in 
formic acid would be directly related to physiological activity, the formic add media 
does allow a differentiation of the proton accepting tendendes of these compounds. 
The possibility then exists that base strength in formic acid could beinsomewayrelated 
to physiological activity. While it is perhaps of significance to note that the most 
physiologically active compound tested' 141 l-cydohexyl-5-methyltetrazole, is the most 
basic and the most inactive of these compounds, l-methyl-5-cyclohexyltetrazole is the 


A. I. forov and It D. Holm, 3. Amer. Chem. Soc. »1,3250 (1959). 

E. o. Oku and R, M. Featherstone, J. PHarmac. Expert. Therap. 87,291 (1946). 
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least basic, son* inversion of th« order does exist with compounds of intermediate 
activity. The overall correlation, while it is certainly not clear-cut, may be significant 
The authors feel that a great deal more work on a much larger number of compounds 
would be required before a more quantitative interpretation of these results can be 
offered. . > < 
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ELECTRODEPOSITION OF PLUTONIUM AH© 
URANIUM FROM MOLTEN SALT SOLUTIONS 
OF DI-CHLORIDES* 

M. B. Brodsky and B. O. F. CarlbsonI 
Argonne National Laboratory, Argonne, Illinois 

Abstract—The usefulness of molten salt solutions of CstPuCL and Cs,UCl« for plutonium and ura¬ 
nium electrolyses has been investigated. Plutonium and uranium metal have been recovered from 
solutions without the use of soluble anodes. Up to 66 per cent of the Pu dissolved in salt solutions 
has been recovered with Ta cathodes. No net Pu was recovered from solution when Pu cathodes were 
used because of the reoxidation of the deposit by dissolved chlorine. Uranium metal was deposited 
on molten lead and solid molybdenum cathodes with high yields. The decomposition potentials for 
Pu(lU)-Pu(0) and U(II1)-U(0) were found to be in agreement with previous results for solutions of 
PuCI. and UC1,. 


Studies of title electrolysis of plutonium in molten salt solutions have been concerned, 
thus far, with the electrorefining of impure metal. 0- *' In those experiments, impure 
Pu anodes were electrolytically dissolved in the salt and purified metal was deposited 
on the cathodes. Solutions of PuF 4 ,1 > 2) and PuCl 3 <a » 4 ' in LiCl-KCl eutectic have been 
used as electrolytes. PuF 4 was used at this Laboratory because it is not hygroscopic 
and was available from Los Alamos. The presence of fluorine in solution with Pu, 
however, leads to a potential radiation hazard from the 19 F(a,/i) a Na reaction. A flux 
of 20 fast neutrons/cm 2 sec, which is the maximum permissible limit for a 40 hr week, 
has been measured one foot from a cell which contained 100 g PuF 4 . (1) Although the 
neutron hazard associated with PuCl s -LiCl-KCl solutions is much smaller, the hygro¬ 
scopic nature of PuCl 3 t8 ' makes it difficult to handle and store the salt without it 
picking up moisture. Any moisture in the salt would have a detrimental effect on the 
cell operations. ,2) 

It has been shown 1 *' that the double chloride, CsjPuCl^, is non-hygroscopic and 
can be crystallized in high yields from aqueous solution. Solutions of CsjPuCl, in 
LiG-KCl contain Pu(IV) ions and will decompose to Pu(IlI) ions above 650°C. <7 ' 
It was suggested 1 *' that CsjPuClg might be superior to either PuF 4 or PuCl 3 in pluto¬ 
nium electrolyses because it combines the best features of each. The double salt is 
non-hygroscopic easily prepared and causes fewer neutron problems. 


* Work performed under the auspices of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
t On leave from AB. Atomenergi Lovholmsv. 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 

1,1 B. Blumenthal, Private communication (I9S8). 

<*> B. Blumbnthal and M. B. Brodsky, Plutonium I960. (Edited by E. Grqon, W. B. H. Lord and 
R. D. Fowler) pp. 171-186. Proceeding of the 2nd International Conference on Plutonium 
Metallurgy, Grenoble, France. Cleaver-Hume Press, London (1961). 

«* j. a. Leary, R. Benz, D. F. Bowersox, C. W. Bjorklund, K. W. R. Johnson, W. J. Maraman, 
L. J. Mullins and J. G. Reavis. Proc. of the Second International Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1958 Vol. 17, pp. 376-382 United Nations (1958). 
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■ ' This study was undertaken to determine the behaviour of CSfPuClt in electrolytic 

tiejBs. The wpik reported hen was based on d ect r edepoa H to a e xpcri me ate w h ich 
attempted to reoover the Pu which was present as Cs,PaCi, in solution. Thistypeof 
electrolysis differs Ihm those described above* 1 *'*’ in that no soluble Pa anodes were 
used in tbeodls. A series of preliminary experiments werccarriod out with aotaitoas 
of C%UC1,. This salt is also precipitated from aqueous solution without water of 
r ; hydration*** and was useful as a stand-in for the Pu salt. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Electrolytic cells. Fig. 1 shows the cells used in this work. The arrangement in Fit la was used 
for electrolyses with molten metal cathodes above the melting point of Pu, 640°C. The electrodes 
shown in rig. lb were used to deposit solid plutonium or uranium. The Vycor cells had standard- 
tapered, ground-glass tops which fitted a water-cooled brass cap. Holes were drilled in a tight fitting 
rubber stopper for electrode and gas leads. 



Fas. 1. 


Cefis were heated in a water cooled, resistance furnace inside a Pu glovebox. ,, ‘ The glovebox 
a tm o sp here was He containing a total of 0-1 w/o water, oxygen and nitrogen, tfcnk He (20 p.p.m. O,) 
was passed directly through the cell. Uranium electrolyses were carried out ifithb open laboratory and 
a He atmosphere was maintained in the cell. 


El ectrodes. Spectros co pically pure graphite rods, 1/8 in. in diameter, wet# used as anodes in all 
nma. Clone fitting silica tubes insulated the anodes and helped preWttt them from being broken. 

Solid metal cathodes were made of 1/8 in. Tie rod and 1/4 in. Pu rO^ Moltcn metal cathodes of 
Pu and Fb were used. A silica insulated Ta wire was used to supply cM ntjiBt’to the molten metal. The 
molten Pb cathode was used in the uranium electrolyses and permitiijiple deposition of uranium 


■*’ L. R. K8DMN, Gbceboxes and Shielded Cells (Edited by G. N. Wa 
York (1958). 
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W hode at themae teiapranUire of tfaefocfltefi Puetetrofoct, va/TOOX. Semi 
me made onto a cathode of Mo wire. 

Mrnmiah. Chemically pure CaCl, obtained from the American Potash and Oiemical Cotp,, ww 
ffitmd through a quartz frit at 700°C to remove die insoluble impurities. UCJ403 eutectic was 
F»f*red*om J. X Baker and Co. C.P. salts. The eutectic mixture was dried by bubbitog HQ 
through the molten salt The dried eutectic mixture was then filtered through a Pyrex frit 

QhPuCl was prepared by adding a solution of CSC1 in HO to a Pu(IV) solution. 19 *’* The Pu(IV) 
solution was obtained by the dissolution of Pu metal in HCl and oxidation to Pu(IV) with HNO, 
followed by gentle evaporation to dryness. Batches of 11,18, 25 and 36 g of GstPuCI* were made 
with yields of 69,80,9f and 81 per cent respectively. The highest yield was obtained by using mini¬ 
mum amounts of solvents. Analyses of the second batch showed 32*9% Pu and 29*3% Cl. These 
results compare favourably with theoretical values of 33-3% Pu and 29-6% Cl, and represent a Q:Pu 
ratio of 6*01. 

FfeftRA»o ,M) has described the Cs,UCL preparation. Yields of 85 and 92 per cent were obtained on 
100 g batches. The salts analysed at 37 3 and 37 0% Cs; 33*5 and 33*6% U; and 29*3 and 29*1 % CL 
The theoretical values are 37*10% Cs, 33*20% U and 29*69% CL 

Experimental procedures* Cells were preheated at the electrolysis temperature overnight with the 
tank He being passed through the cell. Enough alkali halide was put into the cell to give the desired 
level. After the solvent had melted, approximately 5 m/o Cs*PuCl« or Cs t UCI« was added to the bath. 
The electrodes were pushed below the surface of the solution after the electrolyte had dissolved. 

A six volt storage battery, in series with a suitable group of resistors, was used to furnish the cell 
potential. E.m.Vs were measured with a Leeds and Northup millivolt potentiometer through an L. 
and N. voltbox. The number of coulombs passed through the cell was estimated from the cell current 
and time of electrolysis. The number of coulombs were exactly measured with a copper coulometer for 
the uranium runs. Potential-current curves were obtained for ceils having Pu cathodes. 

After the electrolysis, the deposit was melted under 50-50 m/o NaCI-KCl in Vycor and Pu beads 
were recovered by physical separation from the salt. This method of recovery has been used before to 
recover deposits“** ) and is probably accurate to 0 01 g. The uranium content of the Pb cathode was 
determined after electrolysis by analysing the Pb-U alloy for total U. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Results o/U cell runs. The uranium cell data are summarized in Table 1. These 
runs were made at constant current at temperatures between 685° and 715°C. 
Cathodic current densities were usually 0-08 or 0-16 A/cm 2 . Time-potential curves 
were obtained and are shown in Fig. 2. 

The y ields from runs 5 and 8 were recalculated using the amount of current which 
had passed through the cell when the potential curves showed the end of uranium 
deposition (above 2-5 V). This method of calculation gave cun-ent efficiencies of 90 
and 95 per cent. 

A considerable amount of the uranium was recovered as U0 2 and not U-Pb alloy. 
The amount of U0 2 formed was determined by analysing the salt for magnesium and 
measuring the weight change of the MgO crucible. Inclusion of the U0 2 in the yield 
calculations leads to very high recoveries. It is believed that most of the oxide was 
formed by reaction between the U-Pb alloy and the MgO. It is possible, however, 
that it might have been formed from UO a 2 + present in the salts. Run 7, which followed 
the pre-electrolysis run 6, still showed considerable UO g formation. Run 8, however, 
yielded only one-half as much UO a , which implies that the amount of U0 2 formed 
does decrease with electrolysis in the same bath, but up to one-half of it is formed by 
reaction between the alloy and the crucible. 

Fig. 2 leads to a measured decomposition potential for U(III)-U(0) of —2*34 to 
—2-43 V, compared to an expected value near —2*35 V. (7) If the potential at the end 


19) 


U9) 


H. H. Anmrson, The Transuranium Elements (Edited by G. T. Seaborg, J. J. Katz and W.M. 
Manning) NNES, Plutonium Project Record Vol. MB., pp. 793-5. McGraw-Hill, New York 


(1949). 

J. Ferraro, J . lnorg . Nad. Chem. 4, 283 0957). 
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Table 1.—Summaky of uranium cell results 


Run 

No, 

Cathode 

u 

put into 
cell'*' 

<g) 

u 

recovered 
at cathode 
(6> 

U 

recovered 
as UOt 
<g) 

Current efficiency 
<%> 

<b> 

<«> 

1 

Pb 

3-0 

1*41 

1*6 

56 

121 

2 

Pb 

4*39 

1*55 

2*5 

42 

109 

3 

Pb 

4*44 

1*01 

2*5 

26 

88 

4 

Pb 

8*04 

0*10 

2*8 

3 

67 

5 

Pb 

4*50 

3*40 

H 

72 

96 


Mo 

7*93 

0*03 

— 

1 

1 

7 

Pb 

w 

1*94 

3*4 

35 

97 

8 

Pb 

<•> 

1*45 

1*5 

59 

122 

9 

Mo 

182 

070 

— 

44 

44 

10 

Mo 

2*42 

037 

— 

32 

32 


«•' Charged to cell as Cs,UCl«. 

Calculated from the total number of coulombs passed through the cell and 
the amount of uranium recovered at the cathode. 

Amount of UO t formed included in the yield. , 

ld ’ Pre-electrolysis run at 1 -0 V. 

Electrolysis continued on solution from previous run. 

of run 6 and beginning of run 7 is due to U(TV)-U(III)» its value would be — 1 ’22 to 
—1*29, compared to an expected —1*07 V. The potential governing reaction at the 
end of the electrolysis should be Cs(I)-Cs(0) with a potential of —3*48 V at 700°C. ai> 
The observed potential of —2*91 may be due to promotion of Cs deposition at a Pb 
cathode or to a reaction involving complex species. 

Results of Pu cell runs. Table 2 summarizes the results of the Pu electrolyses. CsCl 
was used as the solvent in runs 1,2,3a and 3b, while LiCl-KCl eutectic was used in all 
other runs. It is evident that little or no Pu was recovered from the salt when Pu 



***> W. Boob, M. S. Maiyao and B. Rusnu, J. Beetroehem. Soe. 103,8 (1996). 
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cathodes were used bm up to 66 per cent of the dissolved Pu was electrodepoiited o«to 
Ta cathodes. At the end of runs with Pu cathodes, a bhie reactkm product was always 
found on the upper part of the cathode. This material, undoubtedly PuCl 8 , was not 
found on Ta cathodes. 

The dark brown colour of the CsjPuG, solutions changed to light tan after the 
electrolyses. The colour change generally occurred when enough current had passed 
through the cell to reduce twice as much Cs^PuCl, as had been put into the cell. If the 
tan solution was kept at temperature overnight, the colour disappeared or changed to 
a very faint blue. During further electrolysis of the clear bath, Clj gas evolved at the 
anode darkened the salt solution. When the current was then interrupted, the colour 


Table 2.— Summary of Pu cell runs 


Run 

No. 

Temp 

CO 

Cathode 1 ** 

Pu put (b> 
into ceil 

(s> 

Pu 

recovered 

<g> 

Current 

efficiency 

<%> 

•1 

700 

Pu 

504 

-0*10 

0 

2 

700 

Pu 

6-38 


V'O-'®’®! y-v.i 

3a 

700 

Ta 


0*42 

4*7 

3b 

740 

Ta 

(0) 



4 

500 

Pu 

0-53 

—0*09 


5 

500 

Pu 

0*55 

-0*01 


6 

450 

Pu 

0-53 

001 

0*1 

7 

504 

Pu 

0-53 

-0-04 


6 

706 

Pu 

107 

-0-17 


9 

445 

Ta 


0*23 

20*6 

10a 

600 

Ta 



18*0 

10b 

591 

Ta 

lc> 

014 

251 

10c 

443 

Ta 

tc) 


10-8 

lOd 

442 

Ta 

(Cl 



10c 

441 

Ta 

(Cl 


0 


Graphite anodes used in all runs. 

Charged to cell as Cs,PuCI<. 

'«»Electrolysis continued on solution from previous run. 


would fa de after 10-15 min. When current to a cell was interrupted immediately after 
the solution had turned from dark brown to tan, a dark blue product was seen to 
come off the submerged Pu cathode. 

It is apparent that the solubility of chlorine in the salt was high enough to reoxidize 
Pu metal to Pu(IH) or to Pu(IV). It seems likely that the liberated chlorine reacted 
with the Pu deposit or cathode to reverse the direction of the electrolytic reaction and 
to reduce the Pu yield. Naturally, it is to be expected that the reverse reaction would 
be more important with Pu cathodes because of the larger surface available for re¬ 
action. The redissolution of the deposit did not occur as much in the uranium elec¬ 
trolyses became the uranium formed UPb and UPbj particles which had a protective 

layer of Pb. 0 * . 

Representative current-potential curves obtained in Pu cells are shown m Fig. 3. 
Breaks were observed consistently at — 2-70 ±0*08 and —2*98 ± 0*03V. If one 
assumes that the activity coefficient for PuClj in LiCl-KCl solutions is the same as in 

R. J. Item, Tnm. Amer Inst. Min. Met. 194, 397 (1952). 
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KQ 0 ** and NaCl 1M> solutions and that the solutions obey Henry’s Law below SOta/o 
PuCl*, the expected potential for Pu(IH)-Pu(0) would be approximately -^-2*63 V in 
these experiments. This agreement with the observed value of—2-70 is excellent when 
one considers the assumptions made. The break at —2*98 V is probably due to a 
similar reaction as tite -2-91V break in the uranium cells, i.e., alkali metal deposition 
or complex species decomposition. There was no evidence of breaks for Pu(IV)~ 
Pu(IH) or Pu(rV)-Pu(0) which would be expected near 0*0 and —2*0 V, respectively. 



Flo. 3. 

Purity of deposited metal. The small amount of Pu metal recovered in these studies 
made it difficult to obtain good samples for chemical analysis. Results from the 
analysis of run 3a are given, however, in Table 3. The surface cleanliness of the sample, 
is seen from the low K and Na concentrations. Comparison of the data with the 
impurity content of the Pu used to make the CsgPuCl^ shows improvement only for 
Ca, Mo and Ni. The high Zn content may be due to contamination of the salt bath by 
reaction between Cl, and the brass cell cap. The Cs impurity may have been due to 
codeposition of some Cs metal in run 3a. 

Since the starting material for the salt used in run 3a was fairly pure, it is unknown 
if greater purification could have been obtained if less pure Pu had been used to make 
the CsjPuCl*. Less pure Pu was used for the electrolyte of runs 4-10, but the very 
small recoveries did not permit adequate cleaning of the samples. Therefore, analyti¬ 
cal results such as 200-1000 p.p.m. K and 130-500 p.p.m. Na were obtained. The 
other impurities were also high, C.g. Al—350 p.p.m., Cr—500p.p.m., Fe—1000 p.p.m., 
Ni—^50 p.p.m., etc., but were probably due to surface contamination. The only 

«* R. Benz, J. toys. Chem. (A, 81 (1961). 

«* R. Bens and J. A. Lux?,/. Pkyt. Chem.O, 1056 (1961). 
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Tabu 3.—Umatm- content or ommud tv 


Element** 1 

Concentration in pans 
per million by weight 

Pu used to 
makeCsjPuCL 

Deposited 

Pu 

A1 

29 

40 

Ca 

13 

L5 

Cr 

L0*Qi (b> 

4 

Fe 

40 

30 

K 

N.D.<oi 

30 

Li 

0-02 

002 

Cs 

N.D. 

G500 <4> 

Mg 

8 

2 

Mn 

1 

3 

Mo 

46 

1 

Na 

13 

15 

Ni 

10 

L2 

Rb 

N.D. 

20 

Pb 

L2 

10 

Zn 

0 

2000 


**' Elements not detected: Ag, B, Ba, Be, Bi, Co, 
Cu, Cd, Ga, La, Sb, Sn, Sr, Ti, V, W and Zr. 

Ib> Less than 

,c> Not detennined for this sample. 

<d> Greater than. 


impurity analyses made of U-Pb alloys showed 88 p.p.m. Mg, 20 p.p.m. Cs and < 1500 
p.p.m. Si. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This work has shown that U and Pu metal can be electrodeposited from solutions 
of CsjUCl* and CsjPuCl,. Since the efficiency of the process is severely limited by 
reactions between the generated chlorine and deposited metal, it would be necessaiy to 
reduce the amount of the reverse reaction before the process could have wide use. It 
might be possible to prevent the chlorination of the metal by the use of anolyte or 
catholyte compartments; by removing the Cl 2 quickly with fast flushing or evacuation; 
by a process which removes the deposit frequently; etc. Greater recoveries of Pu 
would be obtained if a non-reactive molten metal cathode were used. Such an ap¬ 
proach would be most useful if alloys of Pu with suitable cathode metals were desired. 

It was seen that metal of fairly high purity could be obtained by the electrolysis of 
CsjPuClg solutions. The removal of impurities from Pu by the ciystallization of 
Cs l PuCl a has been observed. 061 It would seem, therefore, that purification of starting 
materials, c.g. irradiated fuels, could be obtained by their conversion to CsgUClg and 
CsjPuCl, followed by fused salt electrodeposition. 

Since molten salt solutions of CsjPuCl* are suitable for Pu electrolysis, it would be 
desirable to demonstrate the electrorefining of impure Pu anodes in cells having the 
dihaUde electrolyte. Such studies are in progress. 


AckmmhAemem-Ut authors wish to thank D. M. Gruen and L. T.Lloyd for ther usefuJ djs- 
custiom end interest in this work. The assistance of J. D. Bader in carrying out the experiments Rod 
E. A. Huff and R. W. Bane for the analyses is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Anomdoii* Mhent effects fa the extraction of Co (D) from ayneous chloride flotations 

by long chain alkyl amines 

{Received 12 March 1962) 

A previous paper on the extraction of Co (ip from aqueous chloride solutions by long ch^ m alkyl 
amines reported several effects of the organic solvent on the extraction efficiency of the system/ 11 
Non-polar aliphatic solvents formed three phase systems and the haloforms appeared to interact with 
the amines to form hydrogen bonds. Data on amines dissolved in 1 -bromo-2-chloroethane showed 
exceptionally good extraction efficiency. A further study on the extraction efficiency obtained with 
amine systems dissolved in bromochloroaOcane solvents has been done and is reported here. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

1. Long chain alkyl amines or quaternary salts used: 

(a) Alamine 336 (tricapryl amine). General Mills Co. 

(b) Aliquot 336 (tricapryl monomethyl ammonium chloride), General Mills Co. 

(c) Tri-n-hexylamine, Eastman Organic Chemicals. 

(d) Tri*iso-octylarmne, Gulf Oil Corporation. 

(e) Tri-iso-octyl monomethyi ammonium bromide was prepared by bubbling methyl bromide 
through an ether solution of tri-iso-octyl amine. 

2. All solvents used were reagent grade and used without any further purification. 

Procedure 

Equal volumes of the cobalt (II) chloride in 0 25 M hydrochloric acid at various chloride ion 
concentrations (chloride ion was added as lithium chloride) were equilibrated with the alkyl amine 
dissolved in the organic solvent (usually 0 20 M). The percent extraction was determined by tracer 
techniques using Cb M isotope. This procedure is the same as described in a previous paper. (l) 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The percent extraction of Co (II) from aqueous solutions was observed to increase with the age of 
the amine solution for the bromochloroalkane solvents used. This is shown in Fig. 1. A possible 
explanation is that this increased extraction is caused by the formation of the hydrobromide salt of 
the amine, the hydrobromide being the result of a dehydrogenation of the bromochloroalkane solvent. 
However, treatment of the amine solution with hydrobromic acid before extraction produced no 
increase in the extraction efficiency. Although this evidence does not disprove the formation of the 
hydrobromide salt of the amine, it does show that this is not the cause of the increased extraction 
efficiency. 

Another reaction which can occur in these solutions is nucleophilic displacement of the bromine 
in the solvent molecule. In this reaction a quaternary salt of the tertiary amine would be formed. 
Extraction experiments using the monomethyi quaternary salts of the amines in question did indeed 
show extraction efficiencies greater than those for the amines themselves. The results of these experi¬ 
ments are shown in Table 1. Also shown in Table 1 is the effect of age on a solution of tri-iso-octyl 
amine in 1 -bromo-2-chIoropropane. After 4 days the extraction efficiency of this amine solution 
approaches that of the corresponding quaternary salt. 

Extraction values for an amine and a quaternary salt in toluene are also shown in Table 1. It can 
be seen that tile e xtr ac ti on efficiency of the amine does not increase with age in this solvent but the 
efficiency of the quaternary salt is quite superior to that of the amine. 

U) M. L. Good and S. E. Bryan, /. Inorg. Nuel Chem . 20,140 (1961). 
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Fkj. 1.—Extraction of Co (II) as a function of aqueous chloride concentration: 1 tri- 
caprylamme in bromochloromethane, fresh solution; 2 tri-n-hcxylamine in l-bromo-2- 
chtaroethane, fresh solution; 3 tricaprylamine in bromochtoromethane, solution over 10 
days old; 4 tri-n-hcxylamine in 1 -bromo-2-chloroethane, solution over 10 days old. 

Table 1 .—Extraction of Co (11) from aqueous chloride media 

Amine or Age of % 

Aqueous Cl'* Quaternary salt solution Solvent Extraction 


5MLJC1 
7 M LiCl 
5 M LiCl 
7MUQ 
SMLiCI 
7 M Lid 

smuci 

1 M LiCl 
5MUQ 
7MLiCI 
5MUO 
7MLia 
SMUCI 
7M ua 
SMUCI 
7M LiCl 
JMUCl 
7 M LiCl 
5MUa 
7Mlia 


tricaprylamine 

1 hr 

tricaprylmonomethyl 
ammonium chloride 

1 hr 

tri-iso-octylamine 

1 hr 

tri-iso-octyiamine 

1 day 

tri-iso-octylamine 

4 days 

tri4so-octyfanononsethyl 
ammonium bromide 

J hr 

ttMi-octytamine 

1 hr 

tri-n-octylamrne 

41 days 

tri-n-octylmoaomethyl 
ammonium chloride 
tri4tn>ctylmonome%i 
ammonium chloride 

1 hr 

41 days 


bromochloro¬ 

methane 

bromochloro¬ 

methane 

l-bromo-3-chloro 

propane 

l-bromo-3-chloro 

propane 

l-bromo-3-cbloro 

propane 

l-bromo-3-chloro 

propane 

toluene 

toluene 

toluene 

toluene 


6-81 

67-7 

82*6 

99-8 

15*3 

94*1 

60-3 

98*7 

88*1 

99*7 

90*2 

99*9 

33*9 

97-9 

34*8 

98*2 

79*4 

99*6 

82*1 

99*9 


* Aqueous phase ms 0*025 M CoCI* in 0*25 M HC1 and enough LiCl was added to bring Cl' 
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AHtewgfa jfotolv, ide nt i ficat ion of the quaternary salt in the aged amine n toti oai.fciHi.aat teen 
nude, tteeeiMuhicertainly indicate that the salt is formed. Be e xp eria wn ts reported lima; aho 
point ott the powibiOty at improving the extraction efficiency for selected metnl km ia 
media bysubetitotinga quaternary salt for the corresponding long chainaBtyl amine or stopleanane 
aa». Similar results may also be obtainable for some metal ions in other anion systems, ea ch as 
sulfate. Weptan to investigate this possibility in our laboratory m the near future. 
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The kinetics and bests of olation of some 
hydroxosqootetrsmmiiiecolmlt (III) complexes 

(Received 13 November 1961: in revised form 21 May 1962) 

Werner 11 *** lias shown that when hydroxoaquotetramminecobalt (III) complexes are heated to about 
100°C, the following olation reaction takes place: 



OH 


OH 

2 

(NH^Cc/ 

X,—► 

(NHJ.o/ ^CoOSH,)! 

\ / 


OH,_ 


L OH 


X 4 + 2H t O 


( 1 ) 


The products are water vapour and the binuclear cobalt (111 complex containing two -—OH bridging 
groups. Similar reactions have been observed for the hydroxoaquobis(ethylenediamine)cobalt (III) 1 * 1 
and chromium (Ui)"* complexes. More recently, the olation process has been used to explain the 
partial heterogeneous dehydration of various salt hydrates** 1 . Since most olation processes have been 
observed in solution***, it was of interest to examine the solid-state olation reaction in the cobalt (IU) 
complexes and to determine the kinetics and heat of olation by the technique of differential thermal 
analysis (DTA). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The complexes, (GKNH|) 4 0H(H|0)]Xt, where X is Cl", Br~, and NO,", and [Co(NH|) 4 OH 
(H,0)]S0 4i were prepared by the method of Werner.* 1 * 1 * 

Water contents of the complexes were determined by weight-loss on an automatic recording 
thermoba]ance. ,, > The water contents found were: [Co(NH,),OH(H t O)]Cl,, 7-64% found, 7-73% 
cak.; [Co(NH g )*OH(H,0)1 Br a . 5-66%found, 5*60%calc.; [Co(NHJ 4 OH(H t O)]S0 4 ,6-74% found, 
6-98% calc; [Co(NH a ) 4 OH(H l O)](NO a ) 1 , 6*26% found, 6 30%calc. 

The DTA apparatus consisted of a nickel tube furnace, aluminium sample block, a Leeds and 
Northmp Model 9835-B low-level d.c amplifier, and a Moseley Model 135R X-Y recorder.** 1 Sample 
sizes ranged in weight from 50-70 mg and were pyrolysed in both helium and air atmospheres. A 
furnace heating rate of about JO'C/min was employed. The heats of olation were determined as 
previously described.**’ A “sandwich" type sample packing was employed. Sample sizes ranged in 
weight from 0 0300 to 0-500 g and were pyrolysed in a helium atmosphere under the same conditions 
as above. The areas of the curves were determined by tracing out the areas involved on good quality 


m A. Werner, Ber. 40,4434 (1907). 

A. Werner, Ann. 375, 1 (1910). 

'** A. Werner, Ber 40,4426 (1907). 

(< * P. Potter, Z . anorg. allgem. Chem. 29, 107 (1901); $6, 261 (1907). 
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**> W. S. Castor and F. Basolo, /. Amer. Chem . Sac., 75,4804,4807 (1953). 

(li C, L. Rollinson, Chemistry of the Coordination Compounds (Edited by J. C. Bailaf) Chap. 13, 
Retnhold, New York (1956). 

'*» W. W. Wendlandt. T. D. George, G. R. Horton, J. Inorg. Nad. Chem. 17,273 (1961). 

W. W. Wendlandt, Anal. Chim. Acta, in press. 

<•» W. W, Wendlandt end T. D. George, J. Inorg. Nad. Chem., 19,245 (1961). 
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Note* 


tracing paper, cutting them out, and weighing them on a Mettler semi-micro balance. Bach such 
integration wm performed three times per curve apd the average value used in the calculations. The 
frutr u mcn t was calibrated with BaCIrZH,0 crystals,' 10 ' the AH of which is 26*83 keal. mole- 1 , Aa 
average value of 36*84 ± 0*20 cal g^ of paper was obtained for the calibration constant. 

The kinetic studies were performed on 00500 g samples, under a helium atmosphere, with the 
conditions the same as given above. The curves were integr ate d, up to temperature Tor time r, in an 
identical manner as that used for the heats of olation studies. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Since all of the compounds gave similar DTA thermograms, in an air atmosphere, only the 
bromide complex is shown in Fig. 1. The first endothermic peak, with a peak maximum temperature 
of 120°C, was due to the olation reaction as given in equation (1). The other endothermic peeks were 



SO KX) ISO 200 250 

TEMPERATURE, *C. 

Fig. 1.—DTA curve of ICo(NHJ < (OH,)OH]Br, (in air). 


not assigned to definite decomposition reactions but must be related to the total disruption of the 
bfemdear complex. In the case of the nitrate compound, a pronounced exothermic peak was observed 
at210°C 

It is possible, by use of the technique of quantitative DTA, to determine the heat of reaction for 
die thermal transition involved, in this case, the heat of olation. From the various theories of 
DTA IU -“ , 1 the heat of reaction, AH, is related to the peak area by 


Peak am * AT dt - (A HM)/(gk,) 

Jit 


where t x and r, are the time at the beginning and end of the peak (deviation from the base line), AT is 
the differential temperature, Af is the mass of reactive sample, £ is a constant dependent on the furnace 

International Critical Tables, 7,263 (1926); Selected Values of Chemical Thermodynamic Properties, 
UA Bureau of Stand&ds, Series 1, t. Tablet 87-5.89-2, 3,4 (1949). 

,w S. Slim, L. H. Bbubuiamu, J. A. Pask and B. Davis, U.S. Bateau of Mines Tech. Paper 664 
(IMS). 

<“* M. 1. Void, And l Chan. 21,683 (1949). 

'*»> S. L. Boboma, /. Amer. Ceram. Soc. 38, 281 (1955). 
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•ad aangria hotor geometiy, and A, is the thermal conductivity of the sample. Using # mtfttfefe 
Aferaoematerlil a*M> baa* known thermal transition in the ttanantun nune bring imaMtated, 
gVd Af&n be nbt&foo a constant so thet 

peak area xl- \HM 

Using the dehydration of Baa t ‘2HsO as the reference material, the heats of olatton in Table I naan 
determined. No great accuracy is claimed for these results because of the number of variables involved 
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Table 1.—Heats of olation fob the 
hydroxoaquotetramminbcobalt (m) COMPLEXES 


Complex 

AH 

(kcal. mole -1 ) 

Chloride 

3*3 


2*3 

Bromide 

6*1 


51 

Nitrate 

4*2 


4*8 

Sulphate 

2*4 


2*9 


in their determination. However, they are similar to those values obtained for the heat of deaquation 
of[Co(NH t ) § H l O]X I ”"* and lCr(N H,) fl H t O]X t . <u> The beats of deaquation for the above compounds 
ranged from 6*1 to 7*8 kcal mole -1 . The beats of olation found in this investigation were somewhat 
smaller than this, except in the case of the bromide. The comparison is not very rigorous however, 
since the olation reaction involves not only the breaking of Co ,+ —OHt bonds but also the formation 
of Co ,+ —OH—Co ,+ bonds. In the aquopentamminecobalt (III) complexes, the first step is similar 
but the second step is the formation of Co* v —X bonds to give [M(NH,)jX]X, type compounds 
instead of binudear compounds. 

The kinetics of the olation reaction were determined by a modification of a method first described 
by Borchardt and Daniels.”"* In this method, the rate constant, k, is equal to 

k ~ [C,(dAT/dt) + KATMim - a) + C^T) 

where A" is a constant characteristic of the experimental apparatus, A is the total curve area, C p is the 
total heat capacity of the reactant or reference material, AT is the differential temperature, l is the 
time, and a is the area under the curve up to time t. 

Several approximation of this method have been described.” 7-1 ** Assuming that first order 
reaction kinetics are obeyed and that C, is small, the original equation is reduced to 

k - (A T)l(A - a) 


Using this method, the kinetics of the decomposition of the rare-earth oxalates” 7 * 11 * and calcium 
oxalate l-hydrate (M * have been determined. 

The results obtained here for the olation reaction are given in Fig. 2. From the slopes of the 
curves in Fig. 2, the activation energies, E m were calculated. The E m values were as follows: chloride, 
14; bromide, 15; nitrate, 33; and sulphate, 15 kcal mole -1 . Except for the nitrate, these values are 
quite close to those obtained by an isoteniscope method for the deaquation of the aquopentammine¬ 
cobalt and chromium complexes” 4 * 14 *. In the case of rGKNH^HjOKNOj)* an E u of 31 kcal was 
found, very close to that for the nitrate obtained in this investigation. Although the data is perhaps 
only approximate, it does seem to indicate that there is an anion effect in the solid-state olation 
reaction of the nitrate complex. The other anions involved do not appear to influence the activation 
energies. ... , 

In all cases, a first order reaction was assumed. This appears to be justified as tested by Kjssinoer s 

” 4 * W. W. Wendlandt and J. L. Bear, /. Phys. Chem. 65,1516 (1961). 
tu> ^ w Wendlandt and J. L. Bear, /. Inorg. Nucl. Chem . 22,77 (1961). 

<m H. J. Borchardt and F. Daniels, /. Amer . Chem. Soc. 79,41 (1957). 
m H. J. Borchardt, /. Inorg. Neel. Chem. 12,252 (1960). 

V. M. PadmaNarhan, S. C Saraiya and A. K. Sundaram, J. Inorg. NucL Chem . 12,356(1960). 

R. P. Aoarwala and M. C. Naik, Anal . Chim . Acta 24, 128 (1961). 
m W. W. Wendlandt, /. Chem. Edue. 38, 571 (1961). ^ ^ ^ 
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Fkh 2.—Arrhenius plots for the kinetics of olation of [Co(NH t ) 4 (OH,)OH] ,+ 

complexes. 

method.*"* The asymmetry of the curve is described by the shape index, S, from which the reaction 
order, n, is related by the expression 

» « 1*26 S^* 

The values found here ranged from 0-95 to 149 from which it can be concluded that the reaction 
kinetics are probably first order with n «= 1. 
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Derivatives of akkeioceae with thiols* 

(Received 1 March 1962) 

The recent p rep ar ation of (C*H t NiCO), ,l? and (C|H t Ni) ft C B R« (R « alkyl, ary!)'**" suggested that 
similar dtmsckar complexes might be prepared If one C*H* ring in nkketodenc is replaced by suitable 

• Thh research was sponsored by the International Nickel Company Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
Yost 5. New York. 

» E O. Fischer and C Palm, Chem. Ber. 91, 1725 (1958). 

<» J. F.TIU«y*Bas3ET, J. Chem . Sbc. 577, (1961). 
w See. «2, 5OLU960). 




of di^-Off bond formation. itw, 


tjEWPlMr *» CH„ C,H„ C^H,) 4 BB 
'■/'Vr\. 'V &8&NI + 28SH-(C t H,NBR), + 2CA 

Table 1. 

Table 1. 


’ 1 ’ { 


Compound 


Elemental Analyses 

(C,H,NiSC,H 6 ), 

(C.H.NiSC.HJ, 

(QH,NiSCH,)i 

%Ni found (calc.) 

24-3(25-2) 

30-8(31-7) 

33-6 (344) 

%C found (calc.) 

57-1 (56*7) 

45-3 (45-5) 

42*8 (42*2) 

% H found (calc.) 

4-7 (4-3) 

5-5 (5-5) 

5-0 (4-7) 

%S found (calc*) 

13*7 (13*7) 

15*5 (17*3) 

17*8 (18*8) 

Melting Point, (°C) 
Yield,T%) 

125 

78 

118 

Method A 

95 

96 

67 

Method B 

85 

59 

76 

Mol. Wt. found (caL) 
ebul. (benzene) 

410(465) 




Magnetic measurements' 4 * at 330°IC indicated that x mole = -164 x 10-* for (C^HjNiSCeH,)*. 

The non-polar nature of these complexes is indicated by their excellent solubility in common 
organic solvents. They are stable to air, even in solution, and exhibit moderate thermal stability. 
Above their melting points a stow disproportionation into the corresponding nickel(II)-thiolates and 
nickelocene takes place, as indicated by an observed sublimation of nickelocene, The molecular 
weight and diamagnetism confirm a dinuclear structure (C»H*NiSC i H*>The dimerization is believed 
to occur via “sulphur-bridges” thus leading to a dsp’-hybridization in the complexes. Evidence for 
the presence of a ^bonded cyclopentadienyi was obtained from the infra-red spectrum. The absorp¬ 
tions in the regions 780(tw), 835(m), 1400(171), and 3080(w) cm 1 are similar to those of nickclocene ( *L 
The splitting, not found in nickelocene, of the bands in the 1000-1100 cm" 1 region, indicates a 
lower symmetry in these complexes. Although the information obtained is not sufficient to determine* 
the structure, it seems reasonable to assume an arrangement whereby the nickel and sulphur atoms 
are in a plane perpendicular to the plane of the C*H* ligand. 

R 


S 

/\ 

C f H § -Ni Ni-C 5 H 4 

\/ 

S 

I 

R 

Another possibility would involve an out-of-plane position of the bridging sulphur atoms. 

The same compounds can be prepared alternatively (method B) by reacting the cyclopentadienyi- 
carbonyliodide, C.H.NiCOr", with the corresponding thiols in the presence of a base such as di- 
ethylaminc. Their formation is illustrated in equation (2). 

2C,H,NiCOI + 2RSH + 2B-* (C.H,NiSR). + 2CO + 2B-HI (2) 

R - CH„ C.H.. C,H t ; B = (C,H,),NH 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Method A. Preparation qf(C,H,NiSR), (R - CH„ C,H,. C.H.) 

Equimolar amounts of nickelocene and methyl-, ethyl-, or phenyl-mercaptan were dissolved in the 
necessary amount of benzene and the solution stirred for 15 hr at 25°C. Immediate reaction is 
indicated by a colour change from green to dark brown. After removal of the solvent the residu* was 
recrystallized from ether or hexane and dried in vacuo to give black crystals. 

1,1 The author is indebted to Dr. L. Vaska for the magnetic measurement. 

"• E. R. UmNOorr and R. D. Nelson. Speetrachim. Acta 10.307 
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*i ,>nAaoiutta<ifl’3s-«fiadto(P'OQ3a>oh)>Jn SOadcf ataotafe ether was stowto^mpneditto* 
fetation off51 g of recnetalfesd (C^H,NiCO).‘ (0003 mote) in K» nd of ether. «^»Wi • 
t a mp e retare at -13%. The resulting g re enish -dark solution, containing tome solid crystal!* 
CtH'NlCOl, w wed tor the subsequent reactions. 

C2) RanctUms with Thiols 

BquivalMR amounts of thiol (0-01 mole) and 1 ml of anhydrous dl etbyfaunine wen added to the 
stirred cthenl solution of C,H,NiOOI (0-01 mole) at — 13%. Thr mlrntr of thr itnhitimt hwtnwWainly 
tunned to a dark, brown, while (CtHJtNH-Hl precipitated, Excess water was added after 1 hr; the 
tthsral phase, containing the product, separated, was washed with dilute hydrochloric add sod water, 
nod dried over calcium chloride. After evaporation of die solvent, the same black complexes ate 
obtained. They can be recrystallized from ether or a-hexane. 

W. K. Son van 

Matkm hetkate 
4400 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pemsytvania 

m For the preparation of (C,H,NiCO), see references (1) and (2). 


Cydopestadteayl Mo nickel phosphines* c 

(Received 1 March 1962) 

Wtatu both carbon monoxide and iodine are displaced from C,H,NkX)l by thiols,' 1 ' only carbon 
monoxi d e is displeord by reaction with tnnhenyl- and triethylphosphine. The products are mono¬ 
meric; soluble in organic solvents, and exhibit remarkable thermal stability in contrast to the rather 
labile C,H s NiC01. 

Tabus 1 


Compound 

C,H,NiP(C t H')sl C*H,NiP(C«H,) t I 


Elemental Analyses 

% Ni found (calc.) 15-5 (13-9) 

%C found (calc.) 36-2(33-8) 

% H found (calc.) 5-4 (3-3) 

%1 found (calc.) 34-2(34-4) 

Melting Point, “C 59 

Yield, % 88 


Mol. Wt. found (calc.) 
ebul.. be nz e n e 


110(114) 
54-0 (53-9) 
4-2 (3-9) 
24-6(24-7) 
130 (decompn.) 
84 

522 (312) 


EXPERIMENTAL 

ffsnrlfowr with phosphines 

Trietbyl phosphine (1-06 g, 001 mole) or triphenyl phosphine (2-26 g, 001 mole) dissolved in 
100 mi of benzene were added with stirring to a solution or C*H,NiOOI (OOl mole) in ether at 
—15%. A red solution formed with liberation of carbon monoxide. After I hr the solvent was 
evaporated under reduced pressure. The maroon triethyl phosphine complex was raoystrilized from 
n Oaa anc f— 10 %). while the dart nmoontriphenyl phosphine derivative, being haohdrie inn-hexane, 
waa teoystaihaed from bc nz cne/n-hexanc. The infra-red spectre of both co mpl exes indicates the 

w. K.scnon 
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* This reseaich was sponsored by the fntrmaticnal Nkkai Company Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
Yolk, 31 Nets York. 

”• J. hat*. Mud. Osm. 24,1689 (1962). __ 

FgA. Cotton. Madam Coenhmtkm Chemistry 1060, Ints re cfa pe e Pubi. Inc., New York, p. 355. 
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